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I. Introduction 


Since 1989, the formerly communist nations of eastern and 
central Europe have committed themselves publicly to 
incorporation into the Western world. In return, the West has 
repeatedly stated its desire to see a stable democratic 
transition which would result in "westernized" political-economic 
systems. Both sides call for two means to ensure a similar end: 
participation in regional and international institutions, which 
would guarantee the peaceful, democratic nature of these 
countries; and foreign investment to cement privatization 
policies, which are seen as the foundation upon which these new 
regimes will be built. The goal is to increase the 
interdependence of formerly isolated states. 


Interdependence is often treated as an almost accidental 
side effect of industrialization and global capitalism, which 
batters down the walls of national control. The impact of 
interdependence has to be managed through government policy, or 
even eliminated, as noted in the extensive literature on 
interdependence and dependency. The decision to pursue a policy 
which is open to interdependence, such as Great Britain did with 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in the 19th century, is an 
essentially political one with varying repercussions depending on 
the character of global markets at that historical point in 
time.! The situation facing the newly emerging economies of the 
former Soviet empire is characterized by two developments: the 
increasing institutionalization of international political life, 
as represented by overlapping organizations and regimes; and the 
increasing mobility of global capital outside of strict state 


' Alexander Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical 
Perspective; James R. Kurth, "The Political Consequences of the 
Product Cycle: Industrial History and Political Outcomes," IO 33,1 
Winter 1979: 1-34. 
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control, touched off by the financial revolutions of the 1980s. 


This paper attempts to explain the surprisingly weak 
cooperation between East and West in economic affairs by 
analyzing the dynamics of capital mobility and institutional 
constraints, which drove apart the initial impetus towards 
congruent goals. It explores the limits and opportunities of 
interdependence as a policy goal, and the means by which it can 
be effected among nations undergoing a transition from communism. 


The case of the former Czechoslovakia will be used to test 
the hypothesis that external constraints and not domestic 
politics restrict the ability to pursue truly internationalist 
policies with success.’ It will concentrate on the evolution of 
government decision making towards the defense industrial sector 
from policies of rapid conversion and arms export restraint, to 
policies of incremental or no conversion and arms export 
promotion. On the one hand, the nature of its security 
commitments as it acceded to various international agreements and 
participated in international organizations reduced the need for 
a large Czechoslovakian military establishment. On the other 
hand, the commitment to economic integration into world markets 
implied a need to promote its comparative advantage in defense 
products. The attempt to pursue both policies produced political 
and economic uncertainty and drove away desperately need foreign 
capital. 


Two measures of external constraint will be analyzed: the 


level of participation in international agreements and 
organizations, and the extent of foreign investment in the 
country. One would expect that both kinds of integration into 
the global community would be most difficult in areas affecting 
national security. Therefore, a clear test of Czechoslovakia’s 
commitments in this regard is the reform government’s early 
pledge to convert defense industries to civilian production and 
eliminate the sale of arms abroad. 


* After the revolution, many Czechoslovakians debated what to call 


their country. There quickly emerged the "hyphen" controversy over 
how to signify the difference between the Slovaks and Czechs in one 
federal name, given growing nationalism in Slovakia. They 
compromised on "the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic," or CSFR. 
The whole issue became moot with the breakup of the federal 
republic into two separate states on January 1, 1993 (the "Velvet 
Divorce"). There is talk about what informal names to use for the 
Czech Republic, such as "Czechia" or "Czecho." The name game in 
the early days of the new regime was an embarrassment to many 
leaders of the revolution. In this paper, I will refer to 
Czechoslovakia, the Czecho-Slovak Federal Republic, and the CSFR to 
indicate the country before the split. After the split, I will 
refer to the Czech and Slovak Republic. 
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The very interdependence that the former CSFR and the 
Western democracies sought so avidly in the first exciting months 
of change in some sense ricocheted against both of them. This 
has produced contradictory policies in the Czech and Slovak 
Republics, and in their primary economic and security partners in 
Europe and the U.S. The dominant strains of theory in 
international political economy--theories based on the 
distribution of power in the system, and theories focusing on the 
role of institutions-- only partially explain the surprisingly 
half-hearted nature of the relationship between East and West, 
despite a high degree of convergence on ends and means between 
them. 


II. Background: The Legacy of Czechoslovakian History 


Czechoslovakia was established at the end of WWI from the 
remnants of the Austro-Hungarian empire, becoming an independent 
state on 28 October 1918. The Czech Lands of Bohemia and Moravia 
had been under Austrian rule, and its people had participated 
increasingly in the political life of the empire in the years 
leading up to WWI. Slovakia experienced a more authoritarian 
rule under Hungarian domination.’ Czechoslovakia was one of the 
most economically advanced of the central European countries.‘ 
Appeasement by the West and aggression by Nazi Germany led to the 
destruction of the state, followed by the brief establishment of 
a nominally independent Slovakia under Nazi patronage.° 
Following the defeat of Germany in WWII and the increasing 
domination of eastern and central Europe by the Soviet Union, the 
Czechoslovakian Communist Party successfully claimed governing 
power in February 1948. The Czechoslovak Communist Party soon 
demonstrated its complete subservience to Soviet policies. 


Under communist rule Czechoslovakia became thoroughly 
Stalinized, pursuing heavy industrialization under strict central 


3 As of 1991, Czechs constituted 63% of the population and Slovaks 
32%. (World Bank, 1991: 1) 


. "In the late 1930s, Czechoslovakia belonged to the 10 most 
developed countries and produced as much steel and pig iron as the 
other East and Central European countries combined." (World Bank, 
1991: 1) 


5 The Czech and Slovak Republics had different experiences under 
Austro-Hungarian rule. The Czech Lands of Bohemia and Moravia were 
more advanced economically and politically than Slovakia. The 
Austrians allowed the Czechs to participate in politics, a legacy 
they relied upon in their later transition to a democratic society. 
Slovakia had only limited experience with independence and 
political participation under Hungarian rule. 
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planning. The only relaxation of the system came with the 
abortive reform movement started within the communist elite and 
ending with suppression by Warsaw Pact troops in 1968 (the 
"Prague Spring" and its extinction). The years between 1968 and 
1989 were characterized by some of the most repressive policies 
in the Soviet bloc. Czechoslovakia firmly integrated itself into 
Soviet-led military and economic institutions, and Slovakia in 
particular became the main center of heavy defense production 
supplying the Warsaw Pact nations. Originally one of the more 
economically successful states within the eastern bioc, 
Czechoslovakia suffered increasingly painful economic slowdowns; 
industrial growth rates declined from 5.6% per year in the 1970s 
to only 2.1% by the end of the 1980s.° This slowdown in economic 
growth undermined the implicit pact in which the government 
promised a comfortable standard of living in return for 
repression in the political arena. Even when Gorbachev initiated 
policies of perestroika and glasnost in the U.S.S.R., the 
leadership in Prague retained a powerful and conservative grip on 
the political-economic system in Czechoslovakia. 


Czechoslovakian defense industries played an important role 
in the Warsaw Pact structure, supplying armaments to the Pact as 
a whole. The CSFR produced investment goods for the CMEA 
countries, and depended on the Soviet Union for raw materials 
inputs. The Soviet Union had designed and directed the Eastern 
bloc trade organization (Council on Mutual Economic Assistance, 
or CMEA) so that production plants in one country would supply 
products to the entire Soviet Union and Eastern bloc. 


The Czechoslovak defense industry did not supply just the 
needs of the Czechoslovak military, for it had multiple buyers 
within the Soviet orbit. In 1987, the end users of Czechoslovak 
armaments were: Czechoslovak military 31.7%; Warsaw Pact 
countries, mainly USSR, 51.7%; and developing countries 16.6%.’ 
Each plant had to be extremely large to service this extensive 
market. Czechoslovakia specialized in tanks and aircraft.® 


The defense sector consisted of extremely large state-owned 
enterprises, with few sub-contractors, unlike the more complex 


6 World Bank, 1991: 9. 


7 Thomas Szayna, "The Military in Postcommunist Czechoslovakia," 


a RAND Note prepared for the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy 
(Santa Monica: RAND, 1992), p.57. 

® Czechoslovakia was also notorious for production of the plastic 
explosive Semtex, often used by terrorist organizations. Today its 
manufacturer is slated for privatization, but is having trouble 
finding joint venture partners due to its unsavory reputation. (The 
Wall Street Journal February 18, 1993 p.Al10) 
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inter-firm relationships characteristic of the West. As a form 
of industrial development policy, the Soviets directed most 
defense-industrial investment towards the Slovakian part of the 
country, which lagged behind the Czech lands economically.® For 
security reasons, the Soviets also wanted the heart of the 
defense industrial complex to be located as far as possible from 
the border with the West, thus reinforcing the geographical 
choice of Slovakia for defense production.” By 1987, 60.8% of 
Czechoslovak weapons were produced in Slovakia." Only a 
comparatively small number of defense production facilities were 
located in the Czech Lands, generally for light armaments, 
electronics, and some high technology research and development 
facilities. Heavy armaments such as tanks were produced in 
Slovakia. Overall, the structure of defense industries was 
highly concentrated both in the scale of production, and in 
geographical terms. 


By the late 1980s, the defense industries were stagnating, 
along with the rest of the economy. After 1989, their position 
declined sharply, with a particularly devastating impact on 
employment and incomes in Slovakia. Estimates published in early 
1990 indicated that 120,000-150,000 workers in Slovakia would be 
affected by the downsizing of defense production.” The 
extremely large size of the state-owned enterprises was no longer 
efficient for the smaller markets they would now be serving, and 
made it that much more difficult to privatize then. 


The revolution of 1989 began from below, with artists, 
intellectuals and students protesting the abuse of power by the 
government." Soon after the fall of the Berlin Wall, the two 
main opposition groupings"-- Civic Forum in the Czech lands, and 


®° Prior to 1948, Slovakia was primarily agrarian. By the 1980s, 
government policies had brought it up to about the same level of 
industrial production as the Czech Lands. (World Bank, 1991: 1) 


10 This also meant that most CSFR troops would be stationed as 


close as possible to the Western border. Therefore, most military 
bases in the CSFR were located in the Czech Lands. 


Szayna p.56. 


2 Szayna p.56. 


3 An excellent account of the revolutions of 1989 is Vladimir 
Tismaneanu, Reinventing Politics: Eastern Europe from Stalin to 
Havel (The Free Press, New York: 1992). 


4 Neither Civic Forum nor PAV was a political party in the 
traditional sense. Each was a broad grouping, or movement, of 
people opposed to the communist government. In the first 
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Public against Violence (PAV) in Slovakia-- successfully 
mobilized large numbers of people, demonstrating the government’s 
inability to continue effective rule. By December 1990 the 
opposition groupings had gained control of the government, with 
Vaclav Havel as President, and the leadership had set June 1990 
as the first elections for a new Czechoslovakia.” 


Three main themes ran throughout the leading reformers’ 
statements: democracy, free markets, and a "return to Europe." 
These general policy goals have been implemented through a series 
of elections in the past three years and the growth of regular 
political parties; a privatization plan that included the direct 
sale of small firms, the use of vouchers to sell off large ones, 
and extensive encouragement of foreign investment; and a rush to 
join regional and international organizations, with the intent of 
applying for membership in the European Community and 
participating in collective security arrangements such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). These policies, in 
concert with those of other eastern and central European 
governments, helped lead to the dissolution of the remnants of 
the Eastern bloc. 


An integral part of the privatization process and the 
commitment to Western institutions would be the downsizing and 
conversion of the military-industrial complex. Early discussions 
envisioned a new national military that would be relatively 
small, civilian-controlled, and only a slight drain on a weak 
treasury. The government clearly expected private foreign 
investment to cement the privatization and defense conversion 
processes, and to integrate the Czechoslovakian economy into the 
world economy at a rapid pace. 


III. Theoretical Speculations on the Transition 


This paper does not attempt to explain the causes of the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc in Eastern Europe. Rather, it 
focuses on the aftermath and attempts to explain the failure of 
some of the early policies implemented by the new reform 
governments. What is striking about these failures, some of 
which could have been expected, is the extent to which external 
factors shaped the final outcomes. The revolutions of 1989 were 


elections, they provided a home base from which smaller parties 
could participate in the elections and influence policy. Civic 
Forum and PAV increasingly have had to become traditional political 
parties, and many of their constituent groups have since broken 
away and established themselves independently of the umbrella 
movement. 


8 This is necessarily a brief and simple account of what was a 


complicated, risky and emotional fight for freedom. 
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in many respects domestically generated, and the problems of the 
past three years derive in large part from domestic political and 
economic instability. Yet the early desire to join Western 
institutions reflected a commitment, especially by the CSFR 
leadership, to internationalize its domestic policies. Western 
governments and Western business have in many respects rebuffed 
these intentions. Conflicting impulses at the domestic and 
foreign levels made it unclear at the outset whether reform of 
the defense sector would or could be implemented. 


Structural theories in international political economy are 
not particularly well suited to explaining internal domestic 
policies, and this applies particularly to defense industrial 
policy. Waltzian theories would predict instability in central 
Europe based on the disappearance of a bipolar balance." A 
realist perspective would predict the failure to establish 
effective collective security institutions and an increased 
perception of threat. The CSFR government could be expected to 
seek out alliances with neighboring governments to balance the 
power of an increasingly dominant Germany. It would not undertake 
serious efforts to downsize the military establishment nor 
dismantle its defense industries. 


Alternatively, given the right incentives, once could expect 
the United States, or even united Germany, to take on the burdens 
of hegemonic leadership. This would imply strong support for the 
states in transition, enforcing peace and stability, probably 
through incorporating them into existing inter-state 
institutions. We would expect the hegemon to reduce the costs of 
transition, particularly through the transfer of large amounts of 
capital, directly or indirectly. If there was no hegemonic 
intervention, nor collective action on the part of a group of 
powerful nations, to ameliorate the costs of the transition, the 
CSFR would have difficulty remaining a stable, open member of the 
international political economy. 


Institutionalist and neo-institutionalist theories have been 
applied primarily to the creation and maintenance of 
international regimes. Relatively little attention has been paid 
to the problems of incorporating new states into an existing 
regime, particularly when those new states have relatively 
unstable governments. In addition, most approaches deal with the 
problem of developing cooperation among suspicious and insecure 
states. Czechoslovakia is not an example where obtaining 
cooperation should be a real problem, given the seeming 
congruence of goals among all parties. The international 
institutions that exist would be used by both the West and the 
CSFR to reduce the costs of the transition, through reductions in 
transactions costs, increased information, and reduction in risk 


16 Waltz, 1979. 


and uncertainty. The CSFR has thrown open its arms 
(metaphorically speaking) to the West, and the West has responded 
warmly. Therefore, we should expect to see no problem with the 
growing institutional attachments of the Czech and Slovak 
Republics. 


A domestic bargaining approach to analyzing the changing 
policies of the past few years would lead one to expect strong 
opposition to the internationalizing of CSFR policies. In fact, 
one might expect to see the formation of a coalition of defense 
industries and the military establishment in opposition to 
internationalist groups. Those groups supporting reform and 
benefiting from privatization and free markets would be 
comparatively weak given the pain and instability produced by the 
reform program. Reaction should set in against the entry of 
foreigners, and lead the government to increase controls on 
foreign investment. Domestic politics would limit international 
institutional attachment and limit defense industrial reforn. 


The CSFR can be used as an exploratory case of institutional 
integration into existing political and economic structures. 
Defense industries are generally seen as vital for national 
security and sovereignty, and most governments do not want this 
sector regulated by regional or international organizations, nor 
do they desire defense industries to become simply another part 
of the transnational economy. The extent to which this sector 
is, in fact, given up should reflect the interaction of 
international institutions, capital mobility, domestic forces. 


IV. International Institutions and East-West Relations 


Western states applauded the fall of the Berlin Wall and the 
move to democracy and capitalism in the former eastern bloc 
countries. Many Western leaders immediately promised massive aid 
and assistance in the transition. The major industrialized 
nations launched the European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (EBRD) to supply capital and technical expertise for 
the transitional economies.'’ The European Community established 
aid programs such as PHARE and PHARE II to channel funds and 
information. Many states expanded existing bilateral government 
programs, particularly credit and guarantee facilities in Germany 
and the United States. In all of these, the West would be the 
major partner with the primary voice in decisions, while the 


17 The EBRD has become mired in scandal. Its first head, Jacques 


Attali, has been accused of wasting money, particularly on the 
headquarters building and staff perquisites. He recently stepped 
down. Critics claim the EBRD has spend more on its London 
headquarters than it has on the East European countries it is 
supposed to help. It has not had particularly strong influence in 
the East. 
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eastern and central European states would remain in the weaker 
position of recipients of aid. In any case, due to recession and 
budget deficits, the promised aid money was smaller in size and 
slower to be disbursed than the new leaders in eastern Europe had 
anticipated. 


At the same time, some leaders, such as President Bush, 
remained cautious about whether the security threat truly had 
been vanquished. When the Warsaw Treaty Organization collapsed, 
there was some talk of dissolving NATO. The Atlantic Alliance, 
though confused and disrupted by the sudden end of its main 
reason for existence, refused to end the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 


Many leaders in eastern Europe, especially in 
Czechoslovakia, spoke of a new "security architecture" in Europe. 
There was some hope that the Council on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE), which combined members from both eastern and 
western Europe and included the United States, would become the 
basis for a new system. Although the CSCE has been active in 
many areas of east-west relations since the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, NATO has remained as the main major military alliance in 
Europe. Throughout the past four years, Czech leaders in 
particularly have pressed for NATO membership for their state. 
In the meantime, the central European states of Poland, Hungary, 
and the Czech and Slovak Republics have formed an interim weak 
alliance among themselves in security and economic affairs, 
called the "Visegrad Group." 


On the economic side, the European Community, preoccupied 
with deepening integration among existing members, demonstrated a 
remarkable reluctance to entertain any quick membership by the 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic and other former members of the 
CMEA. The Czech and Slovak Republics recently completed 
negotiations for association agreements with the EC. All 
participants in the negotiations seem to understand that full 
membership will be a long time in the future. EC official 
indicate that at some point the central European states will 
become full members, but in the meantime, the EC has established 
some protectionist policies against these countries.’ Czech 
Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus has severely criticized West European 
states for blocking the entry of competitive East European 
exports to their markets. Klaus says that as soon as an East 
European product is exported successfully, Western Europe reacts 


18 Czech Premier Vaclav Klaus proposed that the European Community 
should create a special interim status for the Czech Republic, 
arguing that the time span between signing the association 
agreement and becoming a full member is too long. RFE/RL #90 12 May 
1993. 


with increased duties, quotas, and contingencies.” If the Czech 
and Slovak Republics cannot export meat, dairy, and agricultural 
products to its largest potential market-- the EC-- they will 
have to turn to other kinds of exports in order to earn hard 
currency. 


The two republics are, however, members of the other major 
international economic organizations-- the GATT, the IMF, and the 
IBRD. They are establishing the laws, regulations, and 
infrastructure that will allow them to become full participants 
in global markets, through free trade and an openness to foreign 
investment. Their move towards free trade policies may be 
threatened by the protectionism of the West. 


Western states faced a number of dilemmas when it came to 
the issue of conversion of defense industries to civilian 
production. On the one hand, it in is their interest to see a 
reduction in the size of the former Soviet military machine, even 
beyond the reductions required by arms control agreements. On 
the other hand, any defense conversion would require not just an 
infusion of capital, but also the transfer of appropriate 
technology. Restrictions on the export of technology to the 
eastern bloc have been relaxed, but there are still concerns over 
its possible military applications, especially if re-exported to 
third parties.” Those individuals closely involved in the 
efforts to dismantle the Czechoslovak defense industrial complex 
have highlighted the crucial role of technology transfer in 
making their products competitive in world markets. Finally, as 
will be discussed in more detail below, some critics in the West 
fear the emergence of eastern and central European nations as 
competitors in world markets, especially in defense markets. 


V. The Impact of Change on Defense Policies 


The ability of the government of the CSFR to implement 
defense reduction and conversion is constrained by its political 
and economic environment. The following factors affect the 
demand for CSFR defense products: the external security 
environment, which includes agreements to limits on arms in 
Europe, and actual conflicts in Europe and around the world; the 
competitiveness of the international arms market; limits to 
internal demand flowing from a changed military doctrine; and the 


19 RFE/RL #81 29 April 1993. 


” The Western nations, including Japan, had collectively 
restricted the export of certain technologies to the Soviet bloc 
through the operation of a Coordinating Committee (CoCom). For an 
excellent exploration of the political dynamics of CoCom, see 
Michael Mastanduno, Economic Containment: CoCom and the Politics 
of East West Trade (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992). 
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process of privatization that is central to the reform efforts of 
the government. 


The first two are structural variables, describing the 
external security and economic environment of the CSFR. The 
security environment reflects the level of restraints on the 
distribution of military power in Europe, and the degree of 
instability in the world at large. This global security 
environment directly affects the structure of the international 
arms market by changing the level of demand for arms. The arms 
market also reflects the effects of capital mobility on the 
location and direction of defense production. The external 
security structure also affects, and is affected by, internal 
political decisions regarding domestic military doctrine. 
Finally, the internal dynamics of the privatization process 
impact the degree to which defense industries can respond to 
changes in military doctrine and in the external environment. 
All of these factors constrain the choices available to the 
government on the issue of defense conversion and arms export 
limitation.” 


The external security concerns of the CSFR (up until it 
separated into two states on 1 January 1993) focus on the goal of 
finding a stable and secure place in Europe as a whole. The 
beginning of change in Eastern bloc security policies came well 
before the revolutions of 1989, however. Between 1985-87, under 
Gorbachev, the Warsaw Pact reassessed its military policy. 

Within the Pact, individual states had limited power to pursue 
independent national policies. In May 1987, the Pact announced a 
new doctrine relying on a defensive posture, and its members then 
began to reduce and restructure their militaries in line with the 
new policy.” 


The fall of the Berlin Wall and the end of Soviet domination 
in east and central Europe freed these states to pursue 
independent national security policies. In order to do this in 
Czechoslovakia, Havel and the leaders of Civic Forum in 1990 
called for new institutional arrangements to replace the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization. Havel pursued a sort of "two track 
diplomacy" by reassuring the Soviets that the new government 
would respect Warsaw Pact obligations, at the same time as he 


41-66 Since privatization in the defense sector has barely begun, 


there is no real separation between the defense enterprise 
management and government policymakers; these are still state-owned 
enterprises (SOEs). 


2 The Czechoslovak government, unlike others in the eastern bloc, 
was not overjoyed by the idea of Soviet troop withdrawals, which 
was announced as part of this policy. After all, the regime had 
been installed by Soviet troops. 
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pressed for dissolution of the Pact and withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from central Europe as soon as possible. Throughout 1990, 
the CSFR tried to negotiate a new independent relationship with 
the Soviet Union, but the Soviets insisted on maintaining a 
mutual security clause in any new agreement. The Pact remained 
nominally in place until the end of 1990, when the USSR itself 
began to dissolve. 


Despite the euphoric predictions of peace following the end 
of the Cold War, the security realm within Europe has not been 
stable, particularly given the war in the former Yugoslavia. The 
CSFR over the course of the past three years has committed itself 
to a variety of agreements and participated in a number of 
security arrangements which ultimately reduce the need for a 
national military buildup. It has continued to press for closer 
cooperation with NATO, and also begun coordinating policy with 
Poland and Hungary (the "Visegrad group").¥% Its national 
military doctrine is in part determined by the institutional 
arrangements for security existing in Europe. 


Once the Pact formally ended, the CSFR lost its main market 
for defense products. The Soviet market had collapsed, and the 
absorption of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) into a unified 
German state took out one of the main purchasers of CSFR arms. 

In addition, the members of the CMEA decided to move to 
convertible currency trade at the beginning of 1991, making it 
difficult for them to continue buying from each other.“ The 
move to hard currency trade with the Soviet Union forced it to 
cancel many of its military procurement contracts.” 


The new CSFR government pledged to continue the arms control 
negotiations of its predecessors, and to implement military force 
reductions in line with the Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) 
talks. This commitment to limit the size of armed forces in 
Europe drastically cut back the level of armaments needed by the 
former members of the Warsaw Pact. Czechoslovakia alone had to 
destroy 1,880 tanks, 2,453 armored combat vehicles, 2,355 


3 The Visegrad group consists of Hungary, Poland, and the Czech 


and Slovak Republics. Some Hungarian officials complain that it 
was forced upon them by the West as a poor substitute for European 
Community membership. 

” The move to convertible currencies painfully increased the 
prices of Soviet petroleum and natural gas. All former Soviet 
satellites have had to adjust painfully to the changes in Soviet 
energy export policies. The CSFR avoided an abrupt and decisive 
break with the Soviets in part due to concern over its energy 
supplies. 


2 Szayna 1992: 82. 


artillery pieces, and 101 aircraft.” The CFE talks also would 
commit the country to a different kind of army, a more lightly 
equipped and mobile one. These commitments would have an 
immediate and direct impact on the demand for Slovakian heavy 
tanks, in particular. In addition, many CSFR officials indicated 
they planned to push some weapons levels even below 
internationally agreed upon ceilings, in order to direct 
resources to the restructuring of the civilian economy and gain 
that elusive "peace dividend." The arms limitation agreements 
also severely curtailed the possibilities for the CSFR to develop 
new markets for its defense products in Western Europe and the 
U.S., as these states also downsized their military forces. 


The relationship of the military to the new civilian 
government took some time to develop. In the early period of the 
transition, the new government did not insist on appointing a 
civilian defense minister. Military officers remained in charge 
until October 1990, nearly one year after the fall of the old 
regime. General Miroslav Vacek became Defense Minister on 
December 3, 1989 and publicly declared that the military would 
not intervene in politics, thus largely removing the military 
from the politics of the transition. Vacek also launched fairly 
profound reforms of the military, though within a mindset that 
still emphasized institutional links with the Warsaw Pact. Vacek 
came under increasing criticism throughout 1990, particularly for 
the incrementalism of his policies. In October 1990, the 
government finally named Lubos Dobrovsky as the new civilian 
defense minister, and launched full scale military reform.” 


The leaders of Civic Forum proposed a defensive military 
doctrine that eliminated any element of the Warsaw Pact 
alliance.* Changes they advocated included deep troop cuts, 


Szayna 1992: 83. 


77 For the first time in many decades, the Czechoslovakian military 


came under strictly national control, no longer simply a piece of 
the Soviet military machinery. By the end of 1992, the government 
had moved decisively towards a professional army under civilian 
control. (Szayna; Szayna and Steinberg) The military quickly 
sought to remove Communist Party influence. Thomas Szayna, "The 
Military in Postcommunist Czechoslovakia," (Santa Monica: RAND, 
1992) p.v. The current Czech Defense Minister Antonin Baudys in 
May 1993 order a check on the moral, physical and professional 
qualifications of some 28,000 professional soldiers. Baudys 
indicated that officers who participated in the purge of the armed 
forces after 1968 or in the preparations for the military clampdown 
on student demonstrations in 1989 would be fired. RFE/RL #95 20 May 
1993. 


Szayna p.32. 
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restructuring of units, and phasing out of certain equipment. The 
military leadership at first moved slowly to change the outward 
orientation of the armed forces, remaining sensitive to Soviet 
reaction. In March 1991, under the civilian Defense Minister 
Dobrovsky, the government formulated a new plan for continued 
restructuring of the military. This called for redistributing 
the armed forces around all borders, instead of only to the west, 
emphasizing territorial defense from any direction and implying a 
neutral position within Europe. Troops would be stationed in 
Slovakia for the first time.” Prior to the breakup of the CSFR, 
continuing deep cuts in the military budget hindered the 
implementation of these redeployment plans. 


There have been some efforts recently to incorporate eastern 
defense production into wider European and NATO plans. The 
Assembly of the Western European Union (WEU) is promoting closer 
ties with central European states in the area of defense trade, 
through membership in its European Armaments Agency.” And Czech 
and Slovak leaders have been anticipating NATO membership by 
proposing to increase spending on military equipment, in order to 
buy weapons and infrastructure that will be compatible with NATO 
forces. 


VI. Arms Industries and Global Markets 


CSFR participation in regional and international security 
agreements, plus investment capital shortfalls both at home and 
abroad reinforce each other in lowering demand for arms, leading 
to shrinking markets and increased competition. In addition, the 
world economic recession, combined with participation in 
multilateral economic institutions and agreements, reinforce the 
country’s commitment to privatization. Privatization, whether in 


2? With the "velvet divorce," the treatment of the border between 


the Czech and Slovak Republics is of course one of the most 
delicate political issues faced by the leadership of both 
countries. Right now, it is a very open border, but the Czechs 
would like to control it more. Smugglers and non-Slovakians have 
too easy access to the Czech Republic. The Slovakians, on the 
other hand, would like to see the border between them remain 
relatively uncontrolled. Szayna’s analysis points to the fear of 
a flood of refugees from the breakup of the USSR which led to a 
strengthening of border troops on the Czechoslovak-Soviet border 
starting in November 1990. (Szayna p.63) Recently, Germany changed 
its policies towards refugees, which force them to return to the 
last country they passed through before Germany (in many cases the 
Czech Republic). This has 


30 


The British American Security Information Council, "Summary of 
Recent Initiatives to Control the Arms Trade," March 1992 (advance 


copy), p-27. 
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defense or non-defense sectors, requires society to accept the 
failure of inefficient, uncompetitive firms. 


Despite the move towards modernization of the Czech and 
Slovak military, there is little chance the communist-era defense 
industries could survive based only on CSFR military procurement. 
The alternatives facing the defense sector of the Czech and 
Slovak Republics include bankruptcy; government support; 
investment to increase competitiveness; and conversion, which 
includes a dose of the other three alternatives. Simply letting 
these enterprises fail would be the most efficient solution, 
allowing the government and private investors to use capital more 
productively in building entirely new industries. The social and 
political ramifications of such a policy would be too much for 
the society to bear, however. One factor in the decision to 
split the federal republic in two was the differing impact of the 
loss of defense production in Slovakia compared to the Czech 
Republic. 


Conversion policies, while idealistically attractive to many 
countries today, do not have a history of success. It requires 
massive amounts of capital, and a dynamic world economy in which 
investments have a quick return. After WWII, the Allied powers 
quickly demobilized, and the U.S. quickly turned defense 
industries to civilian production and absorbed millions of 
discharged soldiers into the economy. Germany and Japan 
underwent massive conversion, with the assistance of U.S. aid 
(and enforcement), open and growing export markets for consumer 
goods, and, of course, a political inability to do anything else, 
given their status as occupied powers. However, the conditions 
existing then clearly do not hold today. 


Defense conversion is always a slow and uneven process, and 
the economics of the transition depend for success on export of 
products to earn hard currency from abroad. The private sector 
response to the newly emerging markets of eastern Europe has been 
less than overwhelming, despite the importance trade and 
especially foreign investment could play in developing the 
relationship between east and west.?! By early 1992, the CSFR 
government estimated there were approximately 4,000 joint 
ventures, with 70% small and medium-sized deals. German 
investment partners dominated, and in fact this issue became 
politically sensitive.” Foreign investment in Slovakia has been 


” Zbigniew Dobosiewicz, Foreign Investment in Eastern Europe 
(London and New York: Routledge, 1992),p.118-119. 


2 "Foreign Investment in Eastern Europe," The Washington Post 
Feb.10, 1992 p.A22. This article notes that the high percentage 
given German investment is skewed by the massive deal in which 
Volkswagen invested $840 million in the Skoda automotive plant. 
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primarily in processing industries, business and services, 
research, and real estate development*-- not in defense 
products, and not in conversions. 


The U.S. has been very strong in objecting to CSFR arms 
exports, however, and has requested tighter export controls. 
Critics have noted that U.S. defense industries do not operate 
under the restraints that the U.S. would the government impose on 
CSFR arms industries. In fact, without those restrictions, 
American industries could find themselves competing with CSFR 
products in foreign markets. While the U.S. might have 
legitimate security interests in seeing CSFR arms exports reduced 
or controlled, it also has an economic interest in maintaining 
the profitability of American defense firms by reducing foreign 
competition. 


The government is constrained in its options to support 
either increasing defense industry competitiveness or promoting 
conversion. Both require expenditures, in the form of tax breaks 
and concessions to attract investment; increasing government 
procurement from affected enterprises; and increased transfer 
payments for adjustment assistance and direct capital 
investment. They would put a large strain on already strained 
government budgets. 


This situation is directly affecting the global arms market. 
Many major arms buyers have been more conscious of cost than in 
the past. Buyers demand the most advanced, high technology goods 
available and bargain hard over the price. While the CSFR used 
to produce some of the best arms in the eastern bloc, its 
products do not compare well on cost and technology with 
competitors in the West. Furthermore, much of the weapons 
technology used by Czechoslovakia was licensed from the Soviets. 
Despite the recession, though, the CSFR has been relatively 
successful at exporting defense and non-defense goods. 


The defense sector of the former CSFR faces the same 
constraints which confront its competitors. In the 1980s, it was 
the seventh largest exporter of armaments in the world. 
Previously, the CSFR sold a large amount of arms to developing 
nations, usually on credit. Much of that credit remains 
unpaid.* Sales abroad since then have declined, and as of 1991 
some specialized factories had already ceased production 


33. FBIS 30 October 1992. 


4 See Kapstein, p.82. 


35 Szayna 1992: 82. 
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entirely.” Today, the number of competitors in the global arms 
market has increased significantly. Evidence indicates the 
structure of the market, in terms of numbers of suppliers and 
their market share, has become more competitive.” 


The demand for arms from many hitherto unstable developing 
countries declined in the first year of the new government, as 
peace negotiations progressed in El Salvador, Cambodia, and South 
Africa. Then, the Persian Gulf conflict and allied embargo cut 
off arms sales to Iraq, a major buyer of CSFR armaments. The 
CSFR (like the Bush Administration in the U.S.) came under 
intense international criticism for having sold weapons to Saddam 
Hussein. Demand remains high and resistant to recessionary 
cutbacks in some parts of the world, however. The Middle East 
remains a major market for arms sales for all arms exporters.” 


The end of the Warsaw Pact and the implementation of arms 
control agreements have led to large stockpiles in Europe which 
need to be destroyed or sold. Already, the Czech and Slovak 
Republics are facing increasing competitive pressures from 
Russian and Ukrainian arms exports. In recent statements, the 
Russian Foreign Minister said he expects the United States to 
assist Russia not only through direct aid but also through making 
room for Russia goods in the international market for high 


36 World Bank, 1991: 99. 


37 For an interesting empirical analysis of the structure of the 


international arms market, see Andrew L. Ross, "The International 
Arms Market: A Structural Analysis," International Interactions 
18,1 1992 pp.63-83. 

3% The CSFR and successor states have been accused of selling T-72 
tanks to Irag and Libya. The Slovak government recently reiterated 
that these accusations are false; the last such tank contract was 
in 1989.(RFE/RL Reports 16 March 1993) 

% This paper only looks at official arms transfers. Unofficial 
and illegal arms shipments are an increasing problem. Slovenian 
officials recently discovered 150 tons of weapons in a warehouse in 
Maribor. The arms were reported to have been shipped from Budapest 
last September in Ukrainian airplanes and labeled as humanitarian 
aid. A Hungarian customs official said that the two planes 
originated in the Sudan. The weapons were reported to be made in 
Czechoslovakia and China and the sales were reported to he 
organized by Austrian and Slovenian businessmen. RFE/RL Daily 
Report #140 26 July 1993. 
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technology and arms.“ A recent newspaper article describes 
aggressive competition between Russian and American defense firms 
for sales in Southeast Asia, which will most likely close off the 
potential for Czech or Slovak entry there.“ 


One of the most distinctive features of the arms industries 
of the 1990s is the extent to which they have become more 
"normal" industries, subject to international competitive 
pressures. Kurth argues that this globalization of defense 
industries undermined the Soviet military-political base and the 
U.S. defense-industrial base, and pushes states away from 
national self-reliance and towards a global defense-industrial 
base.” The pressure to decrease unit costs in order to compete 
successfully in world export markets, particularly against 
countries with low wage rates, has been pressuring defense firms 
to invest in exports and production facilities in foreign 
countries. Many are concluding strategic alliances with foreign 
firms, raising questions of the national identity of an 
industrial sector which traditionally has been deliberately 
isolated. These strategic alliances are vital for sharing 


# “Russian asks U.S. to Add to Support," The New York Times Sunday 


March 7, 1993 p.7. An economist from the US and Canada Institute 
in Russia recently rejected any form of Western "cooperation" in 
regulating the world arms trade, and favored promoting Russian arms 
sales to any country with the necessary cash. Sergei Samuylov 
calls for a vigorous expansion of arms sales to earn convertible 
currency in order to finance conversion, protect the cream of the 
scientific and technical intelligentsia employed in the defense 
industry, preserve national security, and safeguard sociopolitical 
stability. Citing the case of the Uralvagonzavod plant, Samuylov 
says that it needs to sell about 200 T-72 tanks for hard currency 
if it is to survive and convert to civilian production. If it 
cannot find "responsible" clients like Kuwait or Sweden, then it 
should sell its wares to Libya, North Korea, or even Iraq. There 
is no indication that this statement reflects official Russian 
policy. RFE/RL #133 15 July 1993. 

41 Interestingly, the article describes a senior Pentagon official 
as saying that "Washington generally views the Russian arms sales 
as commercial matters, rather than of a political or national 
security nature..." The Washington Post July 31, 1993 p.A17. This 
paper deals with official arms transfers only. 

“2 James Kurth, "The Common Defense and the World Market," in 
Vernon and Kapstein,eds. Defense and Dependence in a Global Economy 
(Washington, DC: Congressional Quarterly Press, 1992) 
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technology and spreading the cost of research and development in 
the high technology side of the business.® 


The CSFR defense industries have been undermined by this 
process. They face enormous difficulties that are entwined with 
the wholesale restructuring of the economic system. The radical 
changes implemented since the revolution challenge the ability of 
all domestic industries to survive in a free market environment. 
Furthermore, given the scale of investment required to modernize 
an industry, the defense sector has become only one claimant on 
scarce government resources.“ In the early months of the new 
government’s administration, Havel and other ministers called 
repeatedly for foreign investment to supplement domestic capital 
and guarantee an irreversible and successful privatization 
policy. 


The military industries in the Czech Lands are likely to 
attract investment, since they produce primarily dual-use and 
high technology products. However, Slovakian heavy defense 
industries are particularly threatened by exposure to the most 
competitive side of the arms market; their relatively low 
technology goods will have to compete on price. Current plant 
and equipment needs to be upgraded, to increase efficiency and 
productivity. Given the lack of extensive credit facilities and 
capital markets within the Czech and Slovak Republics, the needed 
investment must come from abroad. Unfortunately, these defense 
facilities do not attract sufficient foreign investment, which 


limits their ability to conclude the strategic alliances 


43 vernon and Kapstein argue that the very success of the advanced 


developed countries in opening the world to expansion by their 
national firms is decreasing their ability to protect national 
security interests, as military technology is diffused abroad. 
Vernon and Kapstein, "National Needs, Global Resources," in Vernon 
and Kapstein, eds. Defense and Dependence in a Global Economy 
(Washington, DC: Congressional Quarterly Press, 1992) 

* The government’s economic plan, adopted in October 1990, 
emphasized anti-inflationary stabilization policy, change of 
ownership and management of enterprises, price and import 
liberalization, internal convertibility of the currency, promotion 
of private sector activities, and support for those affected 
adversely by the changes. 
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necessary to become part of the global defense-industrial base.‘ 


The geographic concentration and economic importance of 
defense production facilities made it extremely difficult to 
simply let them fail en masse. In early 1990, the military’s 
chief of armaments production indicated up to 150,000 workers 
would be affected by proposed changes. The federal government 
initially committed itself to assisting in conversion programs 
only 13 of 111 factories.“ The planned phaseout of tank 
production in Slovakia led to strikes, worker unrest and 
political backlash. The entire issue of how much support the 
federal government would provide for Slovak arms factories proved 
extremely divisive. 


In order for these state-owned firms to become competitive 
in global markets, they must reduce costs drastically, primarily 
through decreasing employment. Typical of all Soviet-style 
enterprises, the defense industries employed many more people 
than they needed and had extremely low productivity. Maintaining 
defense industries for exports or implementing conversion 
projects would require large amounts of capital. The scale of 
the problem-- due to the scale of the production facilities--is 
simply too large. The government would like the arms industry in 
future to be focused on market niches such as jet trainers, 
radars, and small arms and ammunition. By summer 1991 Defense 
Minister Dobrovsky declared there was no future in tank 
production.” 


Up until the split, CSFR conversion policies focused on 
government transfers to the industry. The military did not 
participate too actively in the debates in the first year of 
reform over defense conversion, although Vacek desired new 


4s In many respects, however, the former CSFR provides excellent 


investment prospects. Its populace is highly educated (a World 
Bank Country Study of 1991 states that 100.9% of children of 
primary school age are enrolled) and productivity is relatively 
high in the industrial sector. (World Bank, 1991: ix) It has one of 
the lowest external debt ratios of any former communist country, 
and its exports have been increasing. On the other hand, although 
",..technologically advanced sub-sectors or enterprises do exist in 
Czechoslovakia’s industry...machinery, equipment goods, and 
production facilities tend to be technologically backward." (World 
Bank, 1991: xiii) 


46 Szayna p.56. 


- Szayna 1992: 86. This was stimulated in part by the poor 


performance of Czechoslovakia’s T-72 tanks in the Persian Gulf War. 
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technology and investment in research and development.“ The 
government also has designed a new arms export regulatory regime 
in order to reassure the West, especially the U.S., and allow re- 
export of new technology. Surprisingly, the military itself has 
been a relatively weak player in the debate over the future of 
defense production in the CSFR.” 


The political conflict that military conversion and 
restrictions on exports would stimulate began immediately after 
the new government took power. In January 1990, the new Foreign 
Minister, Jiri Dienstbier, announced a halt to all arms sales 
abroad. President Havel tried to halt arms exports on moral 
grounds and pursue defense conversion programs. The Slovak 
government immediately objected to both the limitations on 
exports and the pursuit of rapid and wholesale conversion. From 
January 8, 1991 the Slovakian government slowed down the program 
of conversion in order to maintain employment. Deputy Prime 
Minister Jan Carnogursky explained that 60,000 people would be 
badly affected, and no elected government could withstand that 
level of dissatisfaction. Czechoslovak arms output was 
estimated in 1991 to be only 10% of the 1987 level (the high 
point in arms production) .”! 


Faced with mounting unemployment, declining national 
production levels, and a desperate need to earn money, even the 
pacifist Havel in April 1991 recommended the resumption of some 
arms exports. After all, surplus tanks were cheaper to sell than 
destroy (under CFE limits). The government made a commitment to 
use the hard currency earned from arms sales for military 
conversion projects.” The federal government in 1991 also 
planned to continue purchasing arms as an indirect subsidy to the 


4% Szayna p.58. 


™ I speculate this may be due to the weak position of an 
institution that had been so thoroughly identified with the 
communist regime. 

50 Some Slovaks claimed the conversion program was a Czech plot, 
and stopping military conversion equalled standing up for ethnic 
rights. (Szayna 1992:82) 


St Szayna 1992: 83, fn.118. 


% Russia has an explicit policy of promoting arms exports to earn 


hard currency for military conversion. This policy will probably 
further entrench the power of the already-powerful managers of the 
military-industrial sector and prove a stiff competitor for Czech 
and Slovak industries. 
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defense industrial sector. The government is granting licenses 
to arms manufacturers to sell military equipment abroad. Federal 
policy on arms exports eventually evolved into one of refusing 
sales to conflict-ridden regions. In May 1991, the Czechoslovak 
government began negotiating agreements to sell tanks to Syria 
and Iran, although eventually the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
denied an export license for the Iranian deal. The CSFR concluded 
a contract for the sale of tanks to Syria and Pakistan despite 
U.S. pressure not to do so.™ 


There are no firm indications at this time that the Czech or 
Slovak Republics are selling arms to the combatants in the former 
Yugoslavia, though accusations are common. Some Czechoslovak 
tank parts have been found there, and there are rumors of small 
arms turning up.» Conflict in the Balkans and former Soviet 
Republics indicates that this may in fact become the first and 
best market for CSFR arms exports. Some policymakers realize 
that, given the competitiveness of Western markets, the CSFR may 
have to turn back to the East. Certainly, any danger of a 
spillover of conflict into the Czech and Slovak Republics would 
increase government demand for products of the defense 
industries, though this would be a particularly unfortunate 
method of stimulating the economy.” 


For the CSFR defense industries today demand has fluctuated 
and supply has burgeoned, leading to extreme competitive 
pressures. Arms limitations agreements such as the CFE have 
restricted new demand within the CSFR and within Europe as a 
whole, while old demand from the Warsaw Pact has disappeared. 
Even though the CSFR government wanted to increase its own arms 
purchases to modernize the new national military and support 
defense production, it found it difficult to do given the 
competing demands on a small treasury. Conversion and export 
policies were also limited by the fact that foreign capital chose 


3 Szayna 1992: 85. 


4 The U.S. has maintained a high level of concern over CSFR arms 


exports. 
Szayna 1992: 84. 


% At this time, there is no indication that the Czech and Slovak 
Republics suffer from the "unrelenting pressure" to export weapons 
to reward "friends," which Vernon and Kapstein argue is a major 
stimulus to the arms trade. They are characterized more by the 
need to make money, specifically hard currency. See Vernon and 
Kapstein, "National Needs, Global Resources," in Vernon and 
Kapstein, eds. Defense and Dependence in a Global Economy 
(Washington, DC: Congressional Quarterly Press, 1992) 
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to go to other sectors of the economy, or chose not to invest 
the region at all. 


It is unlikely that many foreign corporations would be 
interested in diversifying into the Czech and Slovak defense 
markets through alliances with local companies, since such an 
alliance would not give them access to new markets or new 
technology. However, some optimists point out that 
Czechoslovakia has a tradition of technological innovation, and 
it is located with easy access to markets in both western Europe 
and eastern Europe, and in the former Soviet Union. 


V. After the Split 


The fate of the conversion program is not clear now that the 
two republics are independent states.*’ As of 1 January 1993, 
the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic ended peacefully, and two 
independent nations were created through a "Velvet Divorce." They 
prepared to implement a customs union, and by April had 
implemented separate currencies. Initially, federal assets were 
to be divided on a 2-to-1 basis, as the Czech Lands are twice as 
large as Slovakia; financial obligations, under IMF guidance, are 
to be divided on a 2.29:1 ratio. For some months, however, the 
Czech government refused to honor privatization vouchers held by 
Slovakian citizens for Czech property, until the two governments 
negotiated final settlement of the division of assets. 


The Slovakian government, under Meciar of the MDS, would 
like to commit funds to supporting the defense sector, and has 
Slowed down the privatization process, especially the 


™ The reaction of many Czechs to the breakup is one of 
bewilderment. Slovaks may have supported independence as a protest 
against the hardships of the transition, but the actual end of the 
CSFR seems to have caught everyone somewhat by surprise. Slovakian 
Prime Minister Meciar was a strong supporter of the split, although 
even he displays some ambivalence about Czech and Slovak relations; 
as he put it after the new Slovak Constitution was approved in 
September 1992: "We and the Czech Republic need each other...but 
we do not...have to live in one state." (FBIS 2 September 1992). 
Opinion polls immediately prior to the split indicated that about 
half of all Czechs and Slovaks regret the decision to separate. 
("Little Joy as Czechs, Slovaks Split," The Washington Post January 
1, 1993 p.Al.) 


58 FBIS 5 October 1992; FBIS 28 December 1992. 
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privatization of large-scale enterprises.” Meciar has 
strengthened ties with Ukraine and Russia, and raised fears 
abroad that his government will pursue policies that maintain a 
state controlled economy.” The government also declared that 
Slovakia would not go forward with the next round of large-scale 
privatization, while the Czech government continued the program 
independently. The Slovakian Economics Minister has stated that 
military conversion would also be slowed down.*®! Speculation in 
January was that Slovakia would continue to depend on its 
strongest industry, arms production.” At the end of December 
1992, in an attempt to reassure Western governments, the Slovak 
Economy Minister said the government would regulate export 
licenses for military products in order to prevent their export 
to banned regions.” On the other hand, the Prime Minister said 
in January that Slovakia would cooperate with both East and West, 
but should not have to give up "what we are good at", i.e. arms 
production.® 


The Slovakian state is now threatened by political 
instability at the top. The leading party, Meciar’s Movement for 
a Democratic Slovakia, lost its majority in March 1993, forcing 
it to search for coalition partners. The government of Prime 
Minister Meciar has been inconsistent in its declarations about 
economic policy. It has been troubled by continued high 
unemployment of around 11%, dismal trade results, and the painful 
loss of the federal subsidies it received prior to the breakup. 
Even before the breakup, 90% of foreign investment went to the 
Czech regions. Trade between the Czech and Slovak Republics went 
down by approximately 60%, quickly producing a deficit for 
Slovakia. Meanwhile, Prime Minister Meciar has been reluctant to 
devalue the Slovak currency, despite pressure from local bankers 


%° Meciar was quoted as saying "We have one major advantage in our 


position. Things couldn’t be worse." "Little Joy as Czechs, 
Slovaks Split," The Washington Post January 1, 1993 p.A24. 

60 Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk and Slovak Prime Minister 
Vladimir Meciar said in May that they favored an informal security 
alliance between Ukraine, Slovakia, and other states, preferably 
within CSCE. RFE/RL #86 May 6 1993. 


61 FBIS 30 November 1992. 


2 "Little Joy as Czechs, Slovaks Split," The Washington Post 


January 1, 1993 p.A24. 


6 FBIS 23 December 1992. 


% FBIS 14 January 1993. 
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and the IMF. Some officials have blamed the Czechs for currency 
speculation and have proposed tariffs on Czech imports.® 


Premier Meciar has continued to promote foreign investment 
in Slovakia, and the Slovakian government has indicated it is 
willing to provide tax breaks to attract it. The Slovakian 
government will also probably promote arms exports in order to 
maintain employment.© It faces a defense conversion problem 
second only to that of the Ukraine. The loss of CSFR subsidies, 
compounded by rising ethnic tensions within Slovakia, will 
increase the probability of unrest in the near future.” The 
Slovakian economy cannot easily support a massive conversion 
program. Despite this pressure, the Slovakian government has 
maintained some controls over arms exports. No Slovak tanks have 
been sold to Libya or Iraq, for instance.® In May 1993, Meciar 
proposed to temporarily increase weapons exports to help pay for 
the eventual conversion of Slovakia’s arms industry; he argued 
that arms production would not reach even 50% of the republic’s 
former levels. Meciar also said that Slovakia’s economic 
orientation toward Western markets is irreversible, but that his 
nation still has not won the international recognition and 
support it needs to achieve success.” 


The new Slovak Republic may be challenged by nationalist 
ambitions from both inside and outside its territory. The 
Slovakian Premier Vladimir Meciar has commented on the possible 
territorial ambitions of Hungary and Ukraine; relations with 
Hungary are strained due to Hungarian concern over the treatment 
of the Hungarian minority in Slovakia, and over Slovakian 
completion of the massive Gabcikovo dam project on the Danube 
River.” Conflict could arise over ethnic claims by the 
Ruthenian/ Ukrainian minority in Slovakia, with either or both 
Slovakia and Ukraine claiming the territory of the Ruthenians. 


6 "“Slovakia’s Status New, but Old Issues Linger," The Washington 


Post April 10, 1993 p.Al13. 


6 U.S. pressure to limit arms exports will probably be less 
effective on Slovakia than it ever was on the CSFR, according to 
Jeff Simon of the Institute for National Strategic Studies 
(conversation 9 February 1993). 


Conversation with Dr. Jeff Simon, Institute for National 


Strategic Studies, 9 February 1993. 
66 RFE/RL Daily Reports March 16, 1993. 
6 RFE/FL Daily Report #96 21 May 1993. 


70 FBIS 2 November 1992; Szayna p.38. However, we can treat some 
of Meciar’s stated fears with some skepticism. 
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There is also a Magyar minority in Slovakia which has been 
problematic. Given the extremely poor economic conditions in new 
state, Meciar conceivably could get involved in border disputes 
with neighboring countries. 


Political disputes within the Slovakian ruling party may 
bode ill for the future of the new state. Meciar engaged ina 
very public dispute with his Foreign Minister, Knazko, who was 
eventually replaced. Meciar himself and his party are losing 
popularity, according to recent polls. Economic Minister Cernak 
threatened to resign at one point to protest the appointment of 
General Adrejcak as Defense Minister on the grounds that he is a 
communist, pro-federalist, and not a civilian. Cernak also 
commented publicly that the Slovakian economy is "running on 
empty." Significantly, he recommended that the government should 
not renege on its commitments to international organizations, nor 
should it raise tariff barriers against the Czech Republic, which 
would wreck their customs union.”! Shortly after the new Slovak 
Constitution was approved, even before the official split, the 
European Community met with Slovak officials to review whether 
the Constitution was democratic, especially regarding minority 
rights.” 


The former US National Security Advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
in a recent visit to Slovakia, he classified Slovakia as being in 
the second league, behind Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, 
Slovenia and Estonia. Although "optimistic" that Slovakia can 
"overcome the transformation process in the next decade," 
Brzezinski expressed concern that some Slovak politicians "tend 
to underestimate" the difficulties which Slovakia faces. Meciar 
disagreed with Brzezinski’s ranking, and said it is his goal to 
persuade others that "Slovakia’s path to democracy and a market 
economy is irreversible."” 


The Czech Republic, since the breakup, has moved quickly 
towards a stable economy. Many outside analysts assume the Czech 
Republic will become a "normal" European state within a 
relatively short period of time. There have been some political 
shake-ups, however, and President Havel is now considered a 
figure-head leader. In May, Defense Minister Antonin Baudys 
announced that the commander of the Czech Army General Staff, Lt. 
Gen. Karel Pezl, had resigned, most likely in order for Baudys to 
move young reformist officers into leadership positions. Baudys 


1 RFE/RL Daily Reports 17 March 1993. 


2 FBIS 3 September 1993. 
7% RFE/RL Daily Report #125 5 July 1993. 
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proposed creating a rapid deployment force, and said the armed 
forces need additional funds, which it is unlikely to receive.” 


Given the lag in Western support, some have argued the Czech 
Republic should move towards closer ties with the East. There 
have been discussions concerning a Central European security 
zone, aS proposed by Ukraine.” Czech Deputy Foreign Minister 
Pavel Bratinka rejected this proposal, however, on the grounds 
that the countries proposed for a such a zone are undertaking 
political reforms at a different pace. Bratinka stressed that 
his country’s major security goal remains NATO membership.” 
NATO will soon establish a mission in Prague to coordinate 
cooperation and offer military expertise to the Czech army.” 
Prime Minister Klaus recently pointed out that the Czech 
Republic’s admission to NATO will depend on whether NATO 
continues to exist, on political developments in the Czech 
Republic, and on the situation in the former Soviet Union. A 
number of agreements on cooperation between NATO and the Czech 
Army have been reached. President Havel expressed support for 
the continuing presence of American troops in Europe, calling 
them "a stabilizing factor."” 


The relationship between the former halves of the CSFR is 
already under strain. The Czech Republic recently decided not to 
issue privatization vouchers to Slovaks until inter-Republic 
issues had been settled. The division of property, especially 
the Soviet gas pipeline, and the treatment of refugees who cross 
the Czech-Slovak border remain divisive problems. One positive 
sign, however, is that the Czech and Slovak Republics, Hungary, 
and Poland seem to be strengthening their alliance; a free trade 
agreement (the Central European Free Trade Agreement, or CEFTA) 
among them took effect 1 January 1993, and there are plans to 
coordinate defense modernization and production among then. 


VI. Conclusion 


In order to fulfill pledges and requirements for membership 
in regional and international organizations, the CSFR has had to 
dismantle much of its defense industrial base and restrict its 
arms exports. Both conversion and export restraint require new 
capital to change existing production facilities, and therefore 


RFE/RL Daily Report #85 5 May 1993. 

RFE/RL Daily Report #104 3 June 1993. 
RFE/RL Daily Report #106 7 June 1993. 
RFE/RL Daily Report #115 21 June 1993. 
RFE/RL Daily Report #116 22 June 1993. 
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necessitate government policies which encourage foreign 
investment. For both national security and economic welfare 
reasons, we would expect to see strong domestic political 
opposition to such policies, particularly as the economic 
disruption became severe. Such opposition did emerge, 
particularly in Slovakia. However, the external constraints of 
international security commitments combined with the lack of 
sufficient foreign capital investment led to the reversal of 
policy on the part of both governments with regard to export 
limitations. 


The CSFR from the beginning of the revolution supported 
international arms control institutions. This participation 
demonstrated its commitment to peace in Europe, but also clearly 
limited its ability to pursue economic reforms, given the 
important role of arms production in the economy. The government 
faced choices among defense conversion, promotion of arms 
exports, and bankruptcy. The latter choice could not be overtly 
pursued as government policy, due to the political repercussions, 
threatening instability and simply too much pain and suffering 
among CSFR citizens. 


What is striking about the change in policy towards the 
defense sector is the extent to which the domestic political 
debate was shaped by external constraints. Both the East and 
West in 1989 agreed that integration into world society was a 
prime goal. This included participation in international 
organizations and increasing openness to the world economy. 
Czechoslovakia found it relatively easy to find cooperative 
Western allies to negotiate arms control agreements. It found no 
barriers to joining the major economic institutions, such as the 
IMF and GATT. 


However, Czechoslovakia found the West less helpful in 
promoting foreign investment that would lead to a rapid 
transition to a market economy, particularly through the 
conversion of military industries to consumer production.” 
Furthermore, the inability to export non-military goods, 
particularly to major markets in the EC, made it difficult for 
the Czech and Slovak governments to do anything but export 
military goods. Therefore, first the Slovak Republic and then 
the Czech Republic turned their backs on early pledges of arms 
export restraint because of the lack of responsiveness from the 
West. 


The defense sector of all nations has in the past been 
considered somewhat unique, in that it responded to security 


7% Deborah Spar highlights the lack of an international regime in 


foreign investment as a key problem in the transition of Eastern 
Europe to market economies. 
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concerns and government procurement decisions, and not to market 
forces. This has changed in the 1980s, as can be seen by the 
globalization of defense firms, their increasing reliance on arms 
exports for the scale economies they need, and the conclusion of 
strategic alliances with foreign firms. The health of the 
defense sector is seen as an economic issue, and not a security 
one. The debate over the Czech and Slovak defense industries was 
surprisingly free of security concerns. Leaders discussed the 
defense sector as a welfare issue; we could describe it as 
turning traditional debates over guns versus butter into guns as 
butter. 


One of the biggest limitations of the research presented 
here is time: not enough of it has passed since the "Velvet 
Revolution" to determine any final outcomes, and any discernible 
trends may be overturned by the "Velvet Divorce." This 
discussion has focused primarily on the situation of defense 
industries alone, although the economy as a whole was undergoing 
extensive transformation. Space constraints meant leaving out 
extensive details of the radical reform process, but the 
situation of the defense industries should be seen as an extreme 
example of the difficulties the Czech and Slovak Republics now 
face. This case demonstrates the weakness of policies relying on 
external forces such as foreign investment and multilateral 
institutions in cementing domestic processes of such a 
revolutionary nature as we see in the CSFR. 


One of the most interesting aspects of the transition in the 
CSFR is the power of international pressures towards economic 
convergence. In numerous statements throughout the past three 
years, both Czech and Slovak leaders have stressed the importance 
of attracting foreign investment, and therefore of providing a 
"good business climate." Many of their policies reflect 
"anticipatory adaptation" to Western norms.” The globalization 
of investment and technology means that the newly reformed 
countries of eastern and central Europe must strenuously compete 
to attract investment. Their domestic policies must be molded to 
the demands of corporate investment.®! 


The rush to join international institutions has slowed down. 
Both republics belong to the IMF and World Bank, and have 
negotiated association agreements with the EC. In September 


8 Anticipatory adaptation is a theme of the volume After the Cold 


War: International Institutions and State Strategies in Europe, 
1989-1991 eds. Robert O. Keohane, Joseph S. Nye, and Stanley 
Hoffmann (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993). 

81 ~See Sylvia Ostry, "The Domestic Domain: The New International 
Policy Arena," Transnational Corporations v.1, #1 February 1992, 
pp.7-26. 
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1992, Czech Premier Vaclav Klaus declared there was no need to 
hurry Czech membership in the EC, as the EC itself had internal 
strains and the Czech political leadership diverged from the EC 
in having a generally more conservative government.” The Czech 
Industry Minister Dlouhy commented in October that EC assistance 
should not have "neo-colonial" features, reflecting increasing 
reaction against arrogant Western aid.*® The EC, through its 
PHARE program, has extended funds to the Czech Republic of 143 
million ecu.“ Security agreements remain fairly strong, 
however, and on 1 January 1993 both the Republics became regular 
members of the CSCE and in January they signed the international 
convention banning chemical weapons. 


Foreign investment is still encouraged by both Republics, 
but the Czech government probably will not implement extensive 
tax breaks and favoritism to attract it. In December, Klaus 
stated the Czech Republic would treat domestic and foreign 
investment identically.*® The Slovak government, however, is 
prepared to give tax breaks to attract foreign investment.*® In 
the second half of 1992, leading up to the breakup of the union, 
foreign investment slowed significantly in response to increasing 
instability. 


The former Soviet bloc states have entered world markets at 
a time of recession and increasing protectionism. Their ability 
to compete hinges in large part on their ability to find 
investment capital to develop competitive export industries. The 
increasing mobility of international capital makes it difficult 
to attract sufficient foreign funds to countries suffering from 
all the political and economic pains of the transition to a 
democratic society with a market economy. Their situation points 
up the potential conflicts between existing international 
organizations, and international capital markets. The trend 
towards increasing institutionalization of international affairs 
may be undermined by the trend towards global market integration. 


8 September 1992. 
8 October 1992. 

18 January 1993. 
16 December 1992. 
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Introduction: 


How would peasants be mobilized to participate in revolutionary programs which were 
introduced by an external political force and intended to upset the traditional peasant-landiord 
relations? This is a crucial question for understanding the success and failure of the Chinese 
revolution, a peasant-based social revolution led by the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in the early 
20th century. 


The question is complicated because it involves the interaction of at least three major 
actors under various local social conditions: peasants, landlords and the CCP. The question 
becomes even more complex when this interaction occurred under a situation where the programs 
of social revolution had to be embedded within the programs of a national resistance movement 
against foreign invasion. Peasant mobilization under this situation implied a strategic interplay of 
class struggle and class compromise. One important case of this kind is the CCP’s program of rent 
and interest reduction in its base areas during the resistance movement against the Japanese 
invasion in 1937-45. 


In the simplest terms, the program of rent and interest reduction required a 25% reduction 
of the current land rent. It aimed to reduce rent from a national average of 50% of total land 
produce down to the new rent ceiling of 37.5% of total produce. It also set a 10% ceiling for the 
interest rate of money loan, in order to protect the poor from the exploitation of loan sharks. 


The program of rent and interest reduction appeared to be a reform program rather than a 
revolutionary program. It granted some basic protection for landlord’s land property rights. In 
addition, the program was legalized in accordance with the Land Law of the Republic of China 
adopted in 1930. It was much more moderate than the program of land redistribution in the earlier 
stage of the revolution which had directly deprived landlords of their lands and properties. 
Nevertheless, the very nature of the program was quite ambiguous. It implied an interplay of class 
struggle and class compromise, and was an intermediate step in the process of Chinese revolution. 


On the one hand, the CCP’s program must reshape the social-economic-political relations 
more in favor to peasants and must mobilize peasants to change the status quo against landlords. 
These pro-peasant programs were centering on two correlated objectives: to generate enough 
supports from peasants for the need of fighting against the Japanese and the need of building up 
the social base of political power to compete with the Nationalist government (GMD) during and 
after the War. The CCP had to implement its programs in such a way which would improve 
peasants’ living conditions, organize peasants for reshaping the rural power structure, generate 
enough peasant support, and weaken landlords’ social and economic status. Naturally, this aspect 
of peasant mobilization was revolutionary and therefore implied class struggle. 


On the other hand, the CCP must have the level of class struggle and the level of peasant 
activism under its control, in order to maintain an anti-Japanese coalition with landlords locally and 
with the GMD nationally. The need of maintaining a united front against Japanese invasion 
imposed a nationalistic and reformatory constraint on a revolutionary process. This aspect of 
peasant mobilization therefore implied class compromise. ' 


The program of rent and interest reduction for the CCP was hence neither a simple reform 
program nor a simple land revolution program in the normal sense. Instead, it was a revolutionary 
reform program which intended to restructure the social base of political power and which was 
implemented under an interplay of class struggle and class compromise.’ 
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The program therefore had enough room for various interplays of class struggle and class 
compromise. Naturally, these two aspects of peasant mobilization did not come together easily. 
As Peng Zhen, the top CCP leader in the Jin-Cha-Ji from September 1938 to mid 1941, pointed 
out:* 

To support the Anti-Japanese War and the Anti-Japanese base areas, we need a 

broadened and consolidated national united front. Landlords and the peasants were 

the two major protagonists in the united front in (the rural regions of) the base areas 

behind the enemy line. Peasants are the major force and the pillar of the Anti- 

Japanese War, while landlords are now the necessary and indispensable allies of the 

resistance. They [the peasants and landlords] must cooperate with each other in 

fighting against Japan, but they have some contradictions that were fundamentally 
impossible to be consolidated, namely, [the contradictions of] the complicated land 
relations. These [contradictions] thus led to the complicated and intensified 

conflicts between landlords and the peasants, and formed an intricate net of 

contradictions with a foreign country and contradictions within China.* 


The complexity of peasant mobilization under such a situation is overwhelming when we 
consider the facts that (1) peasants and landlords would have their own preferences which might 
overlap and conflict with each other and with the CCP’s preference to various degrees; and (2) 
they wouid also strategically respond to each other and to the CCP, based on each’s observation 
and expectation of the other’s choice of actions under the turmoil of war and under the 
uncertainties of social change. The strategic issue for the CCP, who tried to lead the movement, 
was therefore how to balance class struggle and class compromise in a way which would influence 
both peasants’ and landlords’ behaviors in accordance with the CCP’s grand strategic design. This 
balance was contingent not only on the CCP’s preferences over some perceived outcomes, but also 
on the CCP’s observation of what peasants and landlords actually did and on it’s expectation of 
how they would react to the activities of the CCP. 


These complexities thus makes inadequate some influential macro-sociological arguments 
on the social base of peasant mobilization to explain the dynamic of peasant mobilization in the 
Chinese revolution, whether these arguments are based on "Nationalism" (Johnson 1962, 1966), 
"State decay” (Skocpol 1979, 1982), "Relative deprivation” (Gurr 1971), "Agronomic determinism" 
(Paige 1975), or "Moral economy" (Scott 1976, 1977). While these arguments make contributions 
to identify some basic social conditions that might be related to the potential of peasant activism, 
they are short in micro-foundations and lack the mechanisms which would explain how peasants 
were mobilized to participate in the programs of social revolution, especially when these programs 
were introduced by an external political force. The permutation of numerous local conditions and 
numerous configurations of power balance would hence make any functional arguments insufficient 
to explain the variations in the choice of the actions among peasants, landlords and the CCP.® 


The insufficiency of sociological structuralism in explaining the Chinese revolution has been 
demonstrated by the work of Roy Hofheinz, Jr. some twenty years ago (1969). After analyzing the 
"red county data,” Hofheinz found that there were no significant correlation between the CCP’s 
success in peasant mobilization and a large number of factors of structural conditions. What he 
found out was that "the expansion of Communist forces in any area during any period was likely to 
be better correlated with Communist presence in the vicinity than with any other social 
phenomenon."® Consequently, Hofheinz suggested that the most important and least examined of 
all possible explanations of Chinese Communist success is "the behavior of the Chinese 
Communists themselves."’ Having brought our attention to the role of the CCP’s actions, 

Hofheinz did not have an effective analytic instrument to untangle the complexity of strategic 
interactions among peasants, landlords and the CCP. What he suggested is only a list of possible 
actions that the CCP could take to win the support of peasants. 
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The complexity of strategic interplay of class struggle and class compromise also makes 
inadequate any simplified argument on the role of the CCP in explaining the strategic dynamic of 
peasant mobilization during the anti-Japanese war. Most arguments fall in the spectrum between 
two opposite poles. On the one pole, some scholars emphasize the theme of representation, 
meaning that the main reason for the CCP’s success in mobilizing peasant activism was that the 
CCP represented the peasant’s interests. A typical example is the "mass-line” argument (Mark 
Selden, 1971). On the other pole, some emphasize the theme of coercion, meaning that the main 
reason for the rise of peasant activism was that the CCP applied its coercive power to eliminate 
landlords and to organize collective actions among peasants. A typical example is the "class 
struggle" argument (Chen Yung-fa, 1986). 


Each type of arguments catches some major aspects of the historical process. 
Nevertheless, they both are more or less based on a static description of the CCP’s actions, and do 
not analyze the CCP’s action in a strategic context. They are therefore more or less judgmental 
rather than explanatory. Consequently, although both Selden and Chen pointed out some 
contradictory behaviors of the CCP in the process of peasant mobilization, including both interest 
representation and violent coercion, they were not able to provide an analytical account for those 
contradictory behaviors. It is a lack of consistent analysis in their works which leads many readers 
to conclude that each of the two has grounded his argument on the opposite pole.® 


It becomes clear that a good explanation of peasant mobilization cannot be grounded on a 
simple sum of the important parts embedded in each of the two arguments. What is at stake is not 
how to categorize the "right" proportion of representation or coercion either. Instead, the real 
problem is about (1) how to construct micro foundations which would enable us to understand the 
change in peasant activism in dynamic terms; (2) how to reveal mechanisms by which the 
alternation of representation and coercion by the CCP was actually related to the strategic dynamic 
of peasant mobilization in some concrete historical conditions.® 


2. "Structured bargaining” in rent and interest reduction 


The relevance of peasant mobilization in rent and interest reduction is due to its important 
historical and analytic implications. Historically, the program of rent and interest reduction was one 
of the three pillars of the CCP’s rural economic program during the Resistance War against the 
Japanese invasion, a crucial period in the process of the CCP-led revolution. Analytically, the 
implementation of rent and interest reduction lead to a new form of peasant mobilization in rural 
revolution, a "structured bargaining" between peasants and landlords under the influence of the 
CCP. 


Historically, the CCP replaced its program of land redistribution with the program of rent 
and interest reduction in 1937. This was a measure of political compromise with the GMD for 
building the Second United Front (SUF), an informal political coalition to coordinate the resistance 
movement against the Japanese invasion.'° Working within the framework of a broader anti- 
Japanese united front, the CCP made its biggest break-through in rural mobilization during this 
period, and the implementation of rent and interest reduction played an important role in the 
process. 


Analytically, the interplay of class struggle and class compromise in rent and interest 
reduction was materialized in a form of mobilization which can be best described as "structured 
bargaining.” The most important analytical characteristic of this "structured bargaining” in peasant 
mobilization was the following. Rather than directly confiscating landlords’ properties and 
redistributing them directly to peasants, the CCP encouraged peasants to demand rent and interest 
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reduction from landlords and to bargain with landlords over the specific amount of reduction 
directly. 


This bargaining was meaningful for the following reasons. First, given the complicated land 
relations in rural areas, there was plenty of room for different interpretations of the reduction 
criteria, and there was always something to bargain for. Examples included how to count total 
produce, how to calculate the actual level of rent for different forms of tenancy relations, and what 
should be the base year for reimbursing the overcharged rent and interest, etc.. 


Most importantly, the CCP promised to protect landlords’ land property rights to some 
degrees for the sake of the united front and allowed the very existence of bargaining. Although 
this protection itself was often subject to the CCP’s strategic manipulation, the CCP never totally 
deprived landlords of their land property rights in this period. 


The CCP could influence the outcome of peasant-landlord bargaining and regulate the level 
of class struggle and class compromise in the process through various measures. These measures 
could influence the "structure of alternatives" relevant to the bargaining between individual 
peasants and individual landlords, with respect to what they would want, what they could do, 
what they would expect other would react, and what they would consider likely to happen. The 
bargaining between peasants and landlords wouid thus become a "Structured bargaining” where 
the structure of alternatives relevant to both peasant’s and landlord’s strategic choice were heavily 
influenced by the CCP’s intentional actions. 


There were some important strategic implications to mobilize peasants to participate in rent 
and interest reduction in a formate of "structured bargaining." The most interesting twist was that 
it made the mobilization both more complex and less resource dependent at the same time. 


First, the process hence became more complicated and messier since the CCP left some 
strategic space for the peasant-landiord interactions. The CCP leaders had strong strategic 
incentives to endorse an individualized implementation of rent and interest reduction. They 
considered it as an important approach to deal with the "free-ride” problem among individual 
peasants, to get individual peasants participate the CCP’s programs, and to secure the CCP’s 
leadership in the base areas either by supporting peasant’s demand of reduction or by arbitrating 
conflicts between peasants and landlords whenever necessary.'' Although the CCP had done 
some similar things in the previous period of the land revolution, it had never pursued them to such 
a large scale as it did in this period. 


Second, by mobilizing peasants in a structured bargaining, the CCP could hit two birds with 
one stone: it could not only decrease the problem of free-riding since a peasant’s gain became 
directly related to his bargaining effort, but it could also avoid or lessen the problem of a 
mobilization dilemma. As pointed out by Skocpol, the mobilization dilemma is the following: in 
order to mobilize peasants, the Party had to have enough power and resources to provide goods 
and security for peasants; but in order to have enough power and resources, peasants had to be 
mobilized first. Skocpol suggests that this dilemma could be dealt with exogenously by waiting for 
the decay or the collapse of the state. In contrast, the CCP dealt this problem endogenously by 
mobilizing peasants in a format of structured bargaining. The interplay of class struggle and class 
compromise in bargaining would run into less class confrontation and required less resources to get 
the process started. If we can explain how the CCP could influence the peasant-landlord 
bargaining, then we will be able to open the black box of the CCP’s success and failure in peasant 
mobilization in the Chinese revolution. 


Finally, there was always some possibilities for conflict and for compromise in a structured 
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bargaining. Neither was a sure thing. Both peasants and landlords actively pursued their own 
interests and the CCP had to actively adjust its policy and actions accordingly. The specific 
configuration of power distribution in the rural base areas during this period led to some very 
complicated strategic situations. 


In a period of eight years, individual peasants became politically stronger but remained 
economically weaker than individual landiords.'? Peasant’s gains in political power were 
revolutionary once they were organized by the CCP and took over political power from landlords. 
Peasant’s gains in economic power were evolutionary through a set of reform programs that, at 
least in the short term, were intended to weaken, rather than deprive, landlords of economic 
resources.'* It was the case that peasants’ political power was not autonomous, but depended 
on the levels of political, institutional and legal support from the CCP authority that built a 
subregime within the base areas.'* Peasants would become active if the CCP provided them 
with enough supports. Peasants would remain passive or less active in their bargaining with 
landlords once the CCP’s support was not strong enough or not clear-cut enough. Nevertheless, 
peasants’ political dependency on the CCP would not prevent individual peasants from becoming 
more radicai than desired by the CCP, once the CCP’s support reached certain level. 


Individual landlords were weakened politically and economically in the base areas, but still 
had more economic resources than individual peasants. In many cases, individual landlords could 
sustain a lasting economic conflict with individual peasants, especially when the conflicts were 
dealt with by legal procedure.'® They couid also strategically choose to fight against peasants 
who demanded rent and interest reduction, and push the CCP, who had the responsibility of 
preserving the anti-Japanese united front, to decrease its support for peasant activism and to 
restrain peasant radicalism. Consequently, although both peasants and landlords would benefit 
from the united front against the Japanese, it was the CCP who had to worry about the status and 
existence of the united front. 


As the organizer of peasant activism and de-facto political leader of the anti-Japanese 
united front in the base areas, the CCP had a difficult dual-objective of making revolution and 
making resistant movement. Consequently, although physical coercion against individual landlords 
remained the most effective means of inducing peasant activism, the CCP’s use of coercion was 
constrained by the need to maintain the anti-Japanese united front with landlords. However, the 
CCP could not exclusively emphasize the need to maintain the united front either, because even a 
neutral stand toward peasants and landlords would discourage peasant activism in contestations 
with landlords. The CCP had to confront with a strategic situation: How to mobilize enough 
peasant activism without destroying the united front. The way in which this strategic situation 
was resolved would not only influence the rise and fall of peasant activism in rent and interest 
reduction, but would also determine the success or failure of the CCP’s efforts to consolidate its 
political authority in the base areas. 


A strategic approach is thus needed to address the complexity of the interplay between a 
social revolution and a national movement and the interplay between class conflict and class 
compromise in general. A strategic approach is especially needed to untangle the complexity of 
peasant mobilization in the format of structured bargaining over rent and interest reduction in 
particular. A simple description of structural conditions is not going to lead us very far. A 
structural approach would stop right where the historical puzzles appear and need to be explained. 


The substantive issues in my study are drawn mainly from the history of rent and interest 
reduction in the Jin-Cha-Ji, the first CCP controlled base-area behind the Japanese occupation line. 
The Jin-Cha-Ji base area was located in northeast of Shanxi, most part of Hebei and south part of 
Chahaer. It was considered as the model base area. The CCP there started with a 3,000 troops in 
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1937 and ended up with controlling 180 counties with a population of 18 million people by 1945. 
The CCP mobilized peasants to participate in rent and interest reduction earlier in time and larger in 
scale here than in any other base areas. While Beiyue and Jizhong, the two largest subregions of 
the Jin-Cha-Ji, promoted the "25% rent reduction" movement to a large scale in 1940, the rent 
reduction movement in most other CCP controlled base regions did not reach its first high tide until 
1942. For instance, the movement in the Shanganning Border Region, where the CCP’s war time 
command center was located, reached its high tide in the winter 1942-1943.'° In the Taihang 
Base Area, where the Eight Route Army command center was situated, the first high tide of rent 
reduction movement occurred in 1942."7 


Most of my data were qualitative, consisting of historical records, the CCP local 
investigation reports, legal documents, policy documents, party instructions. They became 
available since mid 1980s. These data are not systematic enough for a statistic analysis. But they 
are rich enough for us to construct explanation for the strategic dynamic of the peasant 
mobilization in rent and interest reduction that occurred there about half a century ago. My main 
motivation to study this case is to conduct a theoretic informed and theoretic relevant case study 
of peasant mobilization in the Chinese revolution. 


My explanation of peasant mobilization emphasizes the contingency of strategic interactions 
rather than the determinacy of macro social conditions. To explain the impact of the specific 
macro social conditions, | identify explicitly the mechanisms by which the strategic interactions 
among peasants, landlords, and the CCP would be influenced. | construct my explanations of 
peasant mobilization with the help of a rational choice approach. In this sense, it is a work that 
follows the intellectual path of Samuel Popkin (1976, 1988), Michal Taylor (1988), and James 
Tong (1988). Nevertheless, | intend to construct very different models to address some very 
different strategic situations and to draw some very different substantive conclusions in explaining 
the dynamics of Chinese revolution. 


3. Peasant mobilization in the Jin-Cha-Ji: Outline and questions 


In the Autumn of 1937, the Eighth Route Army, which was an armed force under the 
CCP’s direct control, moved into the Jin-Cha-Ji region and started to advocate, among many other 
things, the program of rent and interest reduction.'® In general, the Jin-Cha-Ji Border Region 
consisted of five subregions: Beiyue, Jizhong, Pingxi, Pingbei, and Jidong.'® One part of the 
region was on the poor mountain range, and the other part was in the fertile plain. The Beiyue and 
Jizhong subregions were established earlier than the others. Within each subregions, the CCP also 
classified all areas into roughly four types of the areas: (1) the central base areas or old base areas 
where the CCP was in firm control and peasants were well organized; (2) the peripheral base areas 
which could be old or new base areas, where the CCP was relatively in control and peasants were 
relatively organized, but where were too close to the Japanese strong hold and constantly subject 
to the harassment of Japanese forces; (3) the guerrilla areas where the CCP was not in control, 
peasants were not totally organized, and where both the CCP and the Japanese were in and out of 
the areas irregularly; (4) the occupied areas where the Japanese were in firm control. Mobilization 
of peasants in the pursuit of rent and interest reduction was totally out of question in the occupied 
areas. Mobilization was also problematic in the guerrilla areas. Therefore, most of actions 
occurred in the central base and peripheral base areas. But the situation was not always stable 
even in these two types of areas, especially during the period between late 1941 and early 1943. 


Historically, the program of rent and interest reduction did not went well between 1937- 
1939. Large scale rent and interest reduction occurred mainly within these two subregions and 
within some parts of Pingxi and Pinbei subregions between 1939-1941. It was basically stopped 
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between 1942-43. After 1943, the movement spread over all base areas that were under the 
CCP’s control.?° 


The development of the rent and interest reduction movement in the Jin-Cha-Ji Border 
Region was actually a very complicated process. The specific characteristics of peasant activism in 
the rent and interest reduction movement varied across time and places over a period of eight 
years. Nevertheless, there were some phenomena which occurred consistently in all base areas: 
(1) most of the peasants who would benefit from participating rent and interest reduction remained 
passive in the early stage of the movement; (2) there were many conflicts in the process of rent 
and interest reduction, even when the organizers, the CCP, preferred a non-conflictual solution; (3) 
peasants’ demands on landlords accelerated once the momentum of the movement was created; 
and (4) the CCP often alternated the stand of its policies and actions between conflict-mobilization 
and conflict-mediation. 


Among many issues that can be raised about the complex strategic interactions in the 
historical process, | focus on four basic issues in this paper. First, under what strategic conditions 
would peasants remain passive? Second, under what strategic conditions would peasants become 
active? Third, how would peasants and landlords interact with each other? Finally, how could the 
CCP affect the bargaining between peasants and landlords. 


| start with a model of complete information to analyze how peasants and iandlords would 
interact with each other under the stable social order of the traditional society.”' | try to explain 
(1) why most peasants were passive under traditional society and at the initial stage of the 
movement; and (2) what would be needed to make peasants active. 


Then | construct a model of incomplete information to analyze how peasants and landlords 
would interact with each other after the traditional society was shaken by the War and by the 
action of the CCP, but before the CCP could institutionalized the new social order. | incorporate 
the factor of uncertainty, that was so typical under a changing social order, into the second model. 
| try to explain (1) why it was so difficult to reach new compromises between peasants and 
landlords once both were convinced that things were changing around them; and (2) what kind of 
role the CCP could play in order to foster a new compromise between peasants and landlords more 
favorable to peasants’ immediate demands and the CCP’s strategic goals. 


Before | discuss our models, | want to point out here that terms such as “peasants,” 
"landlords" and the "CCP" are only used as bench-mark references. The actual situations were 
much more complicated. The CCP had many classifications for peasants and landlords, according 
to various strategically chosen criteria, ranging from economic status, political attitudes, social 
behavior, and stand in the anti-Japanese war.*? The CCP as a political party and a political 
authority also has many variations. There were various levels of the CCP leadership and authority. 
There were also differences over preferences, perceptions, judgments, and capacities among the 
CCP leaders and cadres who had diversified demographic, socioeconomic and political 
backgrounds. Recognizing the importance of the variations among actors, my priority here is not to 
explain various kinds of classifications but to explain the strategic dynamics of contestation over 
some specific objectives among relevant actors. For the analytic purpose of this paper, we will use 
the term "peasants" roughly to refer to poor peasants and "lower middle peasants” who were 
tenants or semi-tenants or the indebted. Namely those peasants who would benefit from rent and 
interest reduction.?* | use the term "landlords" to refer to both landlords and rich peasants who 
were the targets of rent and interest reduction.** | use the term "CCP" to refer to the CCP as an 
organized actor who played a leadership rol in the movement of rent and interest reduction, either 
at the local or regional levels. As the leading actor, the CCP had the power and capability to 
initiate, implement and adjust policies, to enforce laws and regulations, and to mobilize or mediate 
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social conflicts. For the purposes of this analysis, | regard those CCP members at village level who 
would directly receive economic benefits from rent and interest reduction as peasant actors, rather 
than CCP actors. The differences among actors within each of these three analytical group shall be 
represented by the variances in each’s utility of benefits and costs. | shall make further 
differentiations whenever necessary. 


4. From passive to active: A model of peasant-landiord bargaining with complete information 


Any attempt to analyze the strategic dynamic in peasant mobilization in rent and interest 
reduction would have to abstract from the details to some degree, up to the point that we can still 
catch what we know as the basic feature of the situation. Here is a model for a peasant-landlord 
bargaining with complete information. 


Peasant-landlord bargaining occurred directly between two actors, a peasant and a landlord. 
A peasant would prefer to pay less rent and less interest. A landlord would prefer the opposite, 
namely, to receive more rent and more interest. 


In a bargaining situation over rent and interest reduction, peasants and landlords usually 
had conflicting preferences over a set of possible resolutions. Typically, a peasant would prefer 
more reduction in rent and interest rates, and a landlord would prefer less reduction. In practice, 
the set of possible resolutions in rent and interest reduction was always more complicated than 
what was specified in the official program. For instance, there were roughly two basic ways to 
define the standard of rent reduction. One was to impose a 25% rent reduction from the current 
rent, and the other one was to set 37.5% of the tota! crops as the ceiling for rent. Theoretically, 
these two definitions should have been largely the same thing: the policy of the 25% rent reduction 
was based on the assumption that the land rent on the national average was about 50% and that a 
25% reduction of it would reduce the 50% rent into 37.5%.”° In practice, however, there were 
many kinds of complications that could be subject to dispute. For instance, what should be done if 
the actual rent were different from the national average? Would subsidiary crops (fucanwu) be 
included as the "total land produce"? Should landlords raise their rent to meet the 37.5% ceiling if 
their rent became less than 37.5% of the total output after the universal 25% rent reduction? 
Should peasants pay their rent in cash or in kind, given the severe war time inflation? How should 
the rent be calculated in the case of sharecropping? As the CCP could alternate its choice of 
approaches and continuously revised its polices in dealing with the emerging complexities, the set 
of possible resolutions in peasant-landlord bargaining was always more complicated than what the 
policies specified.?° 


In modeling peasant-landiord bargaining, | depict these complex conflicting preferences in a 
very abstract way: a peasant’s preferences and a landlord’s preferences in rent and interest 
reduction would be represented by an utility interval, [0, 1].2”7 For a peasant, "0" represents the 
least wanted resolution, such as the highest rent possible, and "1" represents the most desired 
resolution, such as the lowest rent possible. The reverse is true for a landlord. In other words, a 
peasant would prefer a larger number, and a landlord would prefer a smaller number. 


Peasant-landlord bargaining was usually started on top of the current rent and interest rate. 
| depict the current rent and interest rate by a share of status quo resolution between a peasant 
and landlord, [q, 1-q]: "q" represents a peasant’s share in a status quo resolution, and "1-q" 
represents a landiord’s share. With this specification, | analyze how a specific aspect of current 
social-economic condition would affect individual choice in a strategic interaction. 


In a bargaining situation, a peasant had to decide whether or not to demand rent and 
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interest reduction. This would amount to whether a peasant would demand a change of the status 
quo and a greater share of the economic pie. If a peasant made demands, he would have to decide 
how much to demand. | use X to represent the level oi his demand. X could range from 0 to 1: 
X= 0 if a peasant would demand nothing and remain passive, and X= 1 if a peasant would 
demand everything and become very radical. | hence consider X an indicator of peasant activism in 
rent and interest reduction. Figure 1 depicts a peasant-landlord bargaining as fol/ows: 


Figure 1 


A Bargainiog Game with Complete Information 


peasant wins qt+X-Cp, 1-q-X-Cl 


Peasant“ \ y Landlord p 

1-p 


Landlord 
q-Cp, 1-q-Cl 


Facing a peasant’s demand for reduction, a landlord had to decide whether to resist or 
accept. If a landlord decided to accept, the status quo would be revised. A peasant would then 
get what he demanded on top of the status quo, q+ X. At the same time, a landlord would get 
what would have left, 1-q-X. If a landlord decided to resist, then the landlord would engage in 
conflict with his peasant. This is, of course, a simplification of the situation. But this simplification 
does catch an important aspect of the historical realities, for landlords often engaged in conflict 
with peasants who demanded new divisions of the economic pie. 


If a landlord resisted a peasant’s demand and engaged in conflict with a peasant, whether 
in the form of legal battles or bloody fighting, then either the peasant or the landlord would win the 
fight. There would be some uncertainties about who would win in the fight, determined by some 
factors of social-political environments, such as the support of the government, social norms, 
power distributions in villages, etc.. | use the letter "p’ to represent the likelihood that a peasant 
would win the conflict, and "1-p" that a landlord would win the conflict. If the peasant won the 
conflict, he would get what he wanted, a new share of the pie minus the costs of fighting, q+ X- 
C,, and the landlord would have to pay what was demanded by the peasant plus the costs of 
fighting, 1-q-X-C,. If the landlord won the fight, then the peasant would not get what he 
demanded. Instead he had to sustain the costs of fighting on top of the status quo, q-C,. The 
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q-X, 1-q-X 
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landlord would not have to pay what was demanded by the peasant, but would only have to 
sustain her fighting costs, 1-q-C,. Taking the uncertainties of winning and losing into account, a 
peasant’s expected payoff in the case of a conflict would be q+pX-C,, and a landlord’s expected 
payoff would be 1-q-pX-C,.”° 


Figure 2 depicts a peasant-landlord bargaining with these expected utilities in the case of a 
conflict:7® 


Figure 2 


A Bargaining Game with Complete Information 


Peasant Landiord R 


g+pxX-Cp, 1-q-pX-Cl 


Landlord: Rif X > Cl/i-p 
A if xX <= Cl/i-p 


Peasant: xX = Cl/i-p 


So, in order to decide whether to accept a peasant’s demand or to resist and engage in 
conflict, a landlord had to compare his expected utility of accepting a demand, (1-q-X), with his 
expected utility of resisting and fighting, (1-q-pX-C,). He would be indifferent if (1-q-X) = (1-q-pX- 
C,). It implies that (1) a landlord would accept or be indifferent if X < = C,/1-p; and (2) a landlord 
would resist and fight if X > C,/1-p. | list these possible interactions as follows: 

Peasant’s Demand Landlord’s Reaction 


X > C/1-p Reject 
X <=Cj/1-p Accept or indifferent 


Anticipating what a landlord might do, a peasant should make an optimal demand which his 
landlord would not resist. Assuming that both the likelihood of winning/losing and the costs in a 
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conflict were common knowledge between peasants and landlords under the normal situation in a 
traditional rural community, our model predicts the following outcome as a subgame perfect Nash 
equilibrium: namely, a peasant should make an optimal demand, X*= C,/1-p and his landlord should 
accept it.*° The equilibrium payoff would be (X*, 1-X*) for the peasant and his landlord. 


This simple model set up an important baseline for explaining the strategic dynamic of 
peasant mobilization in rent and interest reduction. First, it explains whether a peasant would 
decide to demand rent and interest reduction at all. Second, it explains the changing levels of a 
peasant’s demands. Third, it highlights what were needed to mobilize peasant activism in a 
context of strategic interaction. 


To demand or not to demand: If a peasant’s expected utility of demand was greater than 
his share in the status quo, q, he would make a demand, since q+X > q. Otherwise, if a 
peasant’s expected utility of demand was smaller than his share in the status quo, he would not 
make a demand at all. A peasant should always make a demand if a landlord would accept the 
demand, since q+X > q. 


The situation would become more tricky if a landlord reject his peasant’s demand. First, if 
a landlord would definitely win whenever engaged in conflict against a peasant (p= OQ), and if a 
landlord’s utility cost in a conflict (C,) was very low, such that C, = 0, then a landlord would 
always reject any peasant’s demand for reduction as long as the demand X > 0.°*' In that case, 
a peasant would prefer not to make any demand but to endure the status quo, q, even in the case 
that q is a very small portion of the pie (O<q< <1). Otherwise, he would get something smaller 
than the q, since his payoff in a conflict, pX+q-C,, would become q-C, if p=0. Second, if a 
peasant’s winning chance was zero but a landlord had to sustain some costs in a conflict, then a 
landlord would stil! reject a peasant’s demand as long as a peasant’s demand was greater than a 
landlord’s lost utility of costs: the condition that a landlord would reject, X > C,/1-p, would become 
X > C,if p=0. In that case, a peasant would still be better off not to make any demand, since q 
> q+pxX-C, if p= 0. 


Level of demand: If the probability of a landlord winning a conflict was not so definite and if 
a landlord would have to sustain some costs in the case of conflict, then a peasant would make a 
demand up to the limit that a landlord would tolerate, X°= C,/1-p, assuming a peasant knew the 
conflict costs of his landlord. In that case, a peasant would make a demand and a landlord would 
accept. A peasant’s payoff would be q+ X° and a landlord’s payoff would be 1-q-X*. In general, 
the higher a landlord’s loss in utility of cost and the higher the probability that a peasant would win 
a conflict, the higher a demand that a peasant would make. 


The role of the CCP and changes in the structure of alternatives: This model hence implies 
what the CCP could do to mobilize peasants: it could do whatever was necessary to raise 
landlords’ costs of fighting and to increase peasants’ probability of winning. Then the CCP could 
induce the peasants to make demands for rent and interest reduction and to influence the level of 
the demands and hence the level of peasant activism. 


The probability of winning a conflict is a good index of an actor’s power.*? In our 
context, a peasant’s chance of winning a conflict against his landlord would reflect his power in 
the contestation of rent and interest reduction. So would a landlord’s chance of winning. There 
were many factors that could affect a peasant’s chance of winning and thus his power. The list 
includes the arrangements of social-political institution (state or political subregime, local court 
system, village government), the ways in which peasants were organized (by kinship, ethnic 
background and religion, nationalism, social class, political orientation), the dominant social 
justifications or norms (fate-following, order-preserving, anti-exploitation, nationalism, etc.) that 


were activated at time. 


Peasants were politically dependent on the CCP. Therefore, their chance of winning was 
affected by the CCP’s choice of actions in creating legal provisions and regulations, alternating 
policy orientations, changing political priorities, etc. It was also affected by the actual power 
balance among the CCP, the GMD, the warlords, and the Japanese on larger scale. 


Among all the factors, it was the CCP’s choice of actions that were the dynamic influence 
on a peasant’s chance of winning in conflict against his landlord. There were numerous ways in 
which the CCP could act, ranging from adopting different policies and regulations, empowering 
peasants by setting new political organizations, institutions, and local-village governments, to 
setting and publicizing good examples to make sure that both peasants and landlords knew what 
the CCP stood for. As the organizer of the movement with sub-state political authority and an 
armed force, the more the CCP committed itself to organize peasant political forces, to implement 
the pro-peasant new rules, and to restrict landilord’s power and rights, the higher the probability a 
peasant would win in conflict against his landlord and therefore the higher the level of demand a 
peasant would make on his landlord. 


Our model thus provides the micro foundations for explaining peasants’ changes in 
passivism-activism in the process of rent and interest reduction. Before the CCP penetrated into 
villages, peasants rarely dared demand rent and interest reduction from their landlords. Exceptions 
occurred mainly under abnormal condition such as bad harvest caused by natural disasters. Most 
noticeably, peasants still did not dare demand rent and interest reduction even when the Nationalist 
government included rent and interest reduction in the Land Law of 1930. Peasants did not 
spontaneously take advantage of this legal provision without the support of an external political 
force. The moral economy approach tends to explain peasant passivity by the functions of the 


moral principle of "subsistence ethics."** In contrast, our model explains this overwhelming 
peasant passivity from a strategic choice perspective. Namely, under the given structure of 
alternatives, it would be a peasant’s rational choice to remain passive. 


The old structure of alternatives in peasant-landlord interactions was rooted in peasants’ 
structural dependence on their landlords, in landlords’ manipulation of that dependence, and in 
landlords’ domination of rural power and social control mechanisms. Before the CCP penetrated 
the village or rural community, landlords were the traditional ruling elites and they were the natural 
ruler of the villages and rural communities.** They had all necessary resources and skills to rule 
the community, and to control all sorts of formal or informal rural institutions, organizations and 
societies. Traditionally, the formal state bureaucracy reached directly only to the level of the 
county. The villages or rural communities were left to landlords to rule. The state counted on 
landlords to coordinate various state affairs such as collecting taxes and levies, recruiting laborers 
and soldiers, and maintaining social order. Although landlords could sometimes enter into conflicts 
with the state, mainly by opposing excessive taxes and levies, they usually cooperated with the 
state. The burdens of those excessive taxes and levies were often shifted to peasants. Landlords 
who were in charge of tax collecting could even profit from the process. Landlords’ rule and 
manipulation in villages was usually supported by the political, military and judicial power of the 
state in return. Their connection and access to the state became one of their most important 
sources of political power. 


The collapse of the Qing Dynasty in 1911 ended the old landlord-state relationship. While 
the new Republic and various local warlords tried to extend their rule to the villages, they did not 
intend, or were simply unable to, change the local distribution of resources and power.*® 
Consequently, although new ruling institutions (such as the baojia system) were installed, they 
were either headed or manipulated by landlords.*® The basic ruling mechanisms and power 
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distributions within villages were still the same. The poor remained dependent on landlords and 
their behavior was manipulated by landlords. Landlords became a more powerful ruling extension 
of the modern state and therefore acquired more power from the modern state in rural ruling than 
they had enjoyed under the Qing Dynasty, although they had to pay more to the state or to 
warlords. 


Peasants were thus dependent on landlords in matters such as renting land, borrowing 
money, mediating conflicts in the family, kin and clan, and coordinating collective action to deal 
with the external pressures from bandits, warlords, and the state. This dependence also enabled 
landlords to develop a whole set of levers over the poor. 


Landlords’ most powerful levers in deterring peasants from demanding rent and interest 
reduction was the threat of terminating a peasant’s land lease. For a peasant who had to depend 
on the land losing the leased land meant a disaster.*’ Because land property rights were fully 
protected by the state and supported by rural customs, landlords had all the necessary power, 
knowledge, and normative justifications to terminate a tenant’s land lease if they did not like it. 
When !and disputes did occur, landlords had no difficulty winning the ligitation over land disputes 
with peasants.*® Landlords were usually good at ligitation and often filed law suits against their 
tenants when conflicts did occur. Both peasants and landlords knew that a landlord would almost 
always win in the case of conflict with peasants. Even under the CCP’s rule in the base areas, 
landlords could still easily win a land ligitation once the CCP tried to pursue a legal approach 
toward rural conflicts over rents and land.*® Under normal conditions, therefore, landlords had 
little hesitation to engage in conflict with peasants. For instance, among 90 cases of law suits 
involving rent conflicts collected in 1935 by the Nationalist government, 90% of them were cases 
in which landlords brought suit against their tenants and in which landlords won.*° It is not 


surprising that real conflicts in a traditional society occurred most often among landlords 
themselves rather than between individual peasants and landlords, since most peasants simply 
were deterred from demanding anything from their landlords. 


Peasants would demand rent and interest reduction mainly during abnormal situation such 
as natural catastrophes: On the one hand, a peasant would have very little to lose; on the other 
hand, the social norms and governmental supports might be less in favor of landlords. This would 
raise a peasant’s likelihood of winning and increase a landlord’s costs of conflict.*' Otherwise, 
peasants remained passive most of the time. The available records showed, however, that in the 
early 20th century in the midst of wars and rural bankruptcy, neither the state nor the rural 
community was capable of supporting the subsistence norm or taking sanctions against landlords 
who would exploit the opportunity of natural disasters to their advantage.*” 


Under the old structure of alternatives, therefore, a peasant would not only have to sustain 
a heavy cost in a potential conflict with his landlord, but also would basically have no chance 
(p =O) of winning such a conflict against his landlord. The reverse was true for a landlord. Under 
normal conditions, a landlord’s rational choice would be to reject any demand for reduction and to 
engage in confrontation with his peasant who dared make demand. A peasant’s rational choice 
would be to live with the terrible status quo rather than to make any demand and thus to get 
involved in a conflict with his landlord and then to lose the conflict. Under exceptional conditions 
such as natural disasters, a peasant’s chance of winning a conflict might be higher and a landiord’s 
cost of fighting might be higher, if the norm of subsistence were supported by the state and the 
village community. Only then would some peasants dare raise some moderate demands for rent 
and interest reduction. 


The rise of peasant activism in rent and interest reduction therefore depended upon how 
the old structure of alternatives in peasant-landlord interactions could be changed to increase a 
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peasant’s power and lower his costs of conflict, decrease his landlord's power and increase his 
landlord's costs of conflicts. To mobilize peasants to participate in its rent and interest reduction 
program, the CCP had to create a pro-peasant structure of alternatives by taking pro-peasant 
actions in making and enforcing legal regulations and policies. 


Nevertheless, the CCP’s pro-peasant actions were subject to an important constraint at the 
time: to balance the need of mobilizing peasant activism and the need of preserving the anti- 
Japanese united front with landlords and rural elites. To preserve the united front with landlords, 
the CCP could not simply escalate its support for peasant activism all the time since such support 
would escalate the confrontation between peasants and landlords and weaken the united front. 
Actually, the CCP often alternated its choice between taking pro-peasant actions and neutral 
actions. In the following model, | first explain under what strategic conditions peasant-landlord 
bargaining would easily develop into confrontation rather than reach a cooperative solution, and 
what the CCP could do to influence the dynamic. 


5. From conflict to cooperation: A model of peasant-landlord bargaining with incomplete 
information 


The simple bargaining model discussed above suggests that if a peasant had a positive 
probability of winning and a landlord had to sustain some costs of conflict, then a peasant would 
be able to demand rent and interest reduction. As long as a peasant’s demand were not too large, 
in the range of X < = C,/1-p, then his landlord would accept his demand rather than go on to fight. 
The higher a peasant’s winning chance "p" and the higher his landlord’s conflict costs "C,," the 
higher the demand a peasant would raise, without getting into a confrontation with his landlord. It 
seems that the CCP’s job should be only to ensure individual peasants a higher winning chance and 
individual landlords a higher conflict cost. Then it could achieve these two objectives at the same 
time: to mobilize peasant activism and to maintain the united front with the weakened landlords, an 
ideal outcome for the CCP. The actual situations, nevertheless, were much more complicated. 


Peasant mobilization in the early stages of the movement in the Jin-Cha-Ji was very mixed: 
While most peasants remained passive, some became active. These activists quickly ran into 
conflicts with landlords, rather than successfully pushing landlords to accept the new division of 
the pie in accordance with the new power relations. Why? 


It is easy to show why most peasants remained passive: the CCP did not do its job right in 
the early stages of the movement. In the early stages of the movement, the CCP only announced a 
policy or rent and interest reduction by administrative order. It did not follow up with concrete 
actions. Rather than using whatever resources the CCP possessed to implement rent and interest 
reduction in favor of peasants, the CCP emphasized that the policy of the rent and interest 
reduction was a "passive approach" to dealing with the land problem.* In the instruction on how 
to carry out the 1938 statute of double reduction, the first three directives were all about how to 
avoid conflicts. The first provision stated that as a matter of the CCP’s judgment conflicts in rent 
and interest reduction were poisoning the united front. The second item stated that as the CCP’s 
policy the right of implementing double reduction belonged to the government and not to the mass 
organizations (mainly referring to peasant association), although the mass organization and the 
government should jointly share the responsibility for mobilizing the people to participate in rent 
and interest reduction. The implication was that the government was able to prevent peasants 
from making radical demands on landlords. The third item explicitly underscored the difference 
between the present policy of double reduction and the policies adopted in the land revolution:** 
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The rent and interest reduction are a passive approach to improve people’s 
living conditions. They are approaches to broaden and consolidate the united front 
[underline added].*© In the implementation of this program, we should adopt many 
methods to make landlords and money-lenders, whose rent and interest were 
reduced, satisfied. We should let tenants and debtors realized that rent and interest 
reduction is only a passive approach to improve their living conditions, and that they 
should effect reconciliation with landlords and money-lenders in order to consolidate 
the united front. But in a few areas the method of persuasion was not applied well 
in the past to implement the program, as a result there existed much unnecessary 
friction among classes. 


It became clear that the CCP’s priority at this time was to consolidate the united front with 
landlords and to create the reputation for cooperation with the local elites rather than to prove its 
effectiveness in enforcing rent and interest reduction. This emphasis was also related to the CCP’s 
urgent needs for the cooperation of the local elites in providing food and other logistic materials for 
the battles against the Japanese forces.*® Moreover, the CCP’s top leadership at this time did not 
formulate a full set of strategies in terms of how to deal with the interplay of class struggle and 
class compromise. While this moderate policy might have worked for other purposes, it did not 
work to create a high tide in the movement. Most peasants and landlords alike did not perceive 
that the social order was changed enough, especially in terms of the protection of landiord’s land 
property rights and the insecurity of peasant’s tenancy rights. The CCP did not assure peasants 
that landlords would be unable to terminate their land leases once they demanded the rent and 
interest reduction. Peasants perceived that landlords could still easily win with little cost if conflict 
did occur. Consequently, most peasants remained passive toward the program of rent and interest 
reduction in the early stages of the movement. 


The passivity of peasants during the initial stage of the movement was described vividly in 
Peng Zhen’s famous report to the CCP’s Central Committee in 1941: 


When the base area was just created, they [the poor] had not yet found 
their political and organizational independence, and had not yet developed their 
political enthusiasm. They were generally still under the control and manipulation of 
landlords and rich peasants. Therefore, although they supported Resistance and 
Democracy, and would like to improve their living conditions, they simply took a 
"wait-and-see" attitude and watched over-cautiously and indecisively how the 
situation would develop. They appeared to be nervous and cowardly. 
[Paradoxically] they sometimes seemed to miss the already removed fetters and the 
already eliminated exploitation. They felt uneasy about and uncustomed to the new 
measures ... Quite a few peasants secretly returned all publicly reduced rent and 
interest to landlords, the so called Mingjian an bujian (reduction in public but no 
reduction in secret). Some workers [hired hands and laborers] secretly arranged to 
return all increased part of their wages back to landlords, the so called Minjia An 
bujia (increase in public but no increase in secret). Some rural workers and poor 
peasants were elected as village heads, but they always secretly asked landlords, 
the gentry, or the employers for instructions on everything, putting on a pitiful face 
and waving their tails [like a dog] to ask for sympathy or to ask to be excused [for 
their public performance] ... It was not because that they did not like to improve 
their livelihood, but because they were afraid of the revenge of landlord or the 
employer, because they were uneducated, lacking experience, lacking class 
consciousness and independence, and lacking consciousness of their own political 
power.*” 
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As the general passivity of most peasants can be explained by the passive approach of the 
CCP at the early stages of the movement, it is not so easy to explain those conflicts between 
landlords and some peasant activists. As we discussed before, the CCP had a dual objective in this 
period: one was to mobilize peasants and to weaken landlords, the other was to form a broad 
coalition, including landlords, to fight against the Japanese. The CCP would prefer the division of 
the economic pie to change in favor of peasants but would also prefer that peasants and landlords 
reach an agreement rather than fight. The CCP’s pro-peasant stand was for generating peasant 
political support for both the social revolution and the anti-Japanese war. The CCP’s pro- 
agreement stand was for consolidating the united front with landlords to fight against the 
Japanese. Therefore, only controllable class conflicts were in the CCP’s strategic interests. 
Nevertheless, even when the CCP took a passive approach to peasant mobilization at the early 
stages of the movement, whenever some peasants did demand rent and interest reduction, they 
often ran into conflicts with landlords. 


The question is therefore why it was difficult for landlords and peasants to reach new 
compromises when peasants made demands, especially when the CCP did not want to mobilize 
social conflicts at the early stage of the movement? Why did they fail simply to reach a subgame 
perfect equilibrium as discussed in the model discussed above, namely, a peasant made a optimal 
demand, X°=C,/1-p), and a landlord accept it? Why couldn’t peasants and landlords reach a new 
compromise which would be more in favor of peasants, but which would also be in accordance 
with the new changes in the environment and in the distribution of the social-political power? It 
related to a more general question: Under what strategic conditions would a peasant-landlord 
bargaining fail to reach cooperative solution? Why there would be conflict at all in a bargaining 
situation? 


In order to answer this question, we have to consider an important factor which has been 
overlooked by the literature of social revolution and has not been addressed in our first model: 
incomplete information under a changing social order. 


Our explanation is based on an assumption of incomplete information under a changing 
social order during the War. Namely, an individual peasant had incomplete information about his 
landlord’s resolve to confront whoever dared demand rent and interest reduction. We model a 
landlord’s resolve to engage in conflict by his expected utility of conflict costs and thus his 
willingness to engage in a conflict. 


Under normal conditions and in a relatively stable traditional rural society, village residents 
knew each other very well as a result of living in the same community for generations, interacting 
in familiar social-political circumstances, and learning from well-known precedents. Under this 
situation, it is reasonable to assume that a peasant knew his landlord’s expected utility of costs in 
the event of conflicts and thus knew his landlord's resolve to engage in confrontation.*® With 
complete information about an individual landlord’s conflict costs, as | discussed in the first model, 
a peasant could figure out whether or not he should make a demand and at what level of demand a 
landlord would accept. Yet when a landlord’s expected utility of conflict costs and thus his 
willingness to fight became a landlord’s private knowledge, peasants would not so easily be able to 
figure out what demand a landlord would accept or reject, especially when an individual landlord 
had the capacity to act strategically. 


The involvement of the CCP changed a landlord’s expected costs of conflicts and his 
willingness to sustain such costs. Moreover, the coincidence of a social revolution and a national 
resistance movement against the Japanese brought many new changes in the social-economic- 
political relations in rural society. For instance, a landlord’s losses in economic terms might or 
might not be offset by what he would get in terms of a new political position in the united front. A 
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landlord's willingness to fight against a peasant’s demands for reduction might or might not be 
offset by his willingness to fight the Japanese. A landlord’s hatred for the revolutionary process 
might or might not be offset by his concerns about his children who happened to join the CCP and 
the revolution. Under a changing social order, an individual landiord’s utilities associated with the 
expected conflict costs and his willingness to sustain those costs became very complicated and 
were no longer public knowledge as they had been under the normal conditions of the traditional 
society. Landlords could also strategically manipulate this compiexity. Therefore, peasants would 
no longer know individual landlord’s resolve to fight by simply looking at customs or at the size and 
power base of an individual landlord. 


The uncertainty about a landlord’s conflict costs leads to a new feature in peasant-landlord 
bargaining: a peasant’s demand for reduction might be more likely to develop into conflict and 
confrontation than reach a mutually acceptable outcome weighted by each actor’s power level. 


| revise the previous bargaining model in only one aspect: assume that individual landlord’s 
conflict costs were no longer common knowledge, with the intrusion of the CCP and with the 
spread of the anti-Japanese movement in the rural areas. When a peasant made a demand on a 
landlord, he had to guess the landlord’s expected costs of conflict. With no specific knowledge 
about it, we suppose that a peasant initially believed that a landlord’s expected costs of conflict 
were uniformly distributed between 0 and 1. "O" means no cost and "1" means full costs. 
Namely, a peasant guessed that a landlord’s expected costs were equally likely to lie anywhere 
between O and 1. 


Still, a landlord would reject a peasant’s demand and engage in a confrontation, if a 
peasant made an unreasonably high demand, such as X > C,/(1-p). This suggests that a peasant 
should make an optimal demand such as X* = C,/(1-p). However, with some uncertainty about a 


landlord’s expected costs of conflicts C, and his willingness to fight, a peasant would face some 
probabilities that a landlord would reject, r, or accept his demands, 1-r, whenever a peasant made a 
demand X. We represent this new version of bargaining model by Figure 3: 
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Figure 3 


A Bargaining Game with Incompletee Information 


Peasant — \ Landlord 
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Therefore, a peasant’s problem is to maximize the following expected payoff for making a 
demand x: 


Max r(pX-C,)+(1-r)X = 0 

It implies that peasants had to choose an optimal level of demands for rent and interest 
reduction by weighing what they might get if landlords would reject the demand and what they 
might get if landlords would accept it, with uncertainty about landlords’ resolve to fight and to 
accept. Since peasants did not know for sure landlords’ costs of fighting, they did not know for 
sure landlords’ resolve to resist. The best they could do is to make some kind of guess. One way 
of guessing was to assume that landlords’ costs of fighting were uniformly distributed. If that 


were the case, peasants’ prior beliefs about landlords’ costs of conflict would be:*® 


r 
A| 1-r 
q+X, 1-q-X 


r= Pr(reject| X)= X(1-p) 
Substitute r= X(1-p) into a peasant’s maximizing problem, 


Max X(1-p)(pX-C,) + [1-X(1-p)]X 
X 


The first order condition yields the optimal demands of neasants:®° 


d(.)/dX= O = (1-p)(pX-C,) + X(1-p)p-(1-p)X + 1-X(1-p) 
X* = [1/2(1-p)?] - [C,/2(1-p)], or 
X* = [1-C,(1-p)] / 2(1-p)? 


Therefore, a peasant’s optimal demand would be X’. 


Note that a peasant’s optimal demand was positively related to the probability of a peasant 
winning a conflict, but negatively related to the cost of a peasant’s conflict costs. This aspect of 
strategic dynamics remains similar as in the previous model. Moreover, the impact of the 
probability of winning was much heavier than that of conflict costs, as the square expression of the 
former indicates. There would be four extreme cases:°' 


X"(p, C,) = 1-C,(1-p) / 2(1-p)? 


(a). X"(p=0, C,=0)= 1/2 (neutral) 
(b). X°(p=0O, C,=1)= O (not supported, passive) 
(c). X"(p=1-]172, C,=0)= 1 (fully supported, radical) 


(d). X° p=1/2, C,=1)= 1 (not supported, radical) 


Three of these four cases imply how the CCP could influence the structure and the 
outcome of bargaining.®? The case (b) indicates that if a peasant had no chance of winning a 
conflict and simultaneously had a very high costs of fighting, then he would remain passive and 
make no demand for rent and interest reduction. This represents a situation where the CCP had 
done nothing yet or had not provided any support for peasants. The case (c) and (d) represents 
two extreme situations when peasants would turn radical and demand everything from a landlord. 


in the case (c), if the CCP could dramatically reduce his costs of fighting, a peasant would 
turn radical even if his probability of winning were not very high (about 3/10 of the chance). This 
was what typically happened in some new areas where the CCP work team would do everything 
possible to support peasants and make it almost costless for peasants, but the CCP still could not 
make peasants believe that they would have a high probability of winning. in a newly targeted 
area, peasants were not organized well and had no experience of winning a conflict. Some 
complications in the political-military environment could also prohibit peasants from perceiving a 
high probability of winning, such as the presence of the GMD forces in vicinity or the attack by 
superior Japanese forces. The concentration efforts of the work team was a typical approach that 
the CCP applied to make a breakthrough in a new region and to get the process started 
(dakaijumen). \t usually led to the radicalization of the movement in those targeted areas. 


The case (d) is very interesting. !t indicates that peasants would turn radical as long as 
they perceived that they had a good chance (about one half of the chance) of winning potential 
conflicts against landlords, despite the fact that they might still have very high costs of potential 
conflicts if landlords did resist their demands.®* A situation like this indicated that peasants would 
turn radical as long as there were big momentum for the revolutionary movement in the region. 
This momentum would make peasants believe that they had half a chance of winning a conflict, 
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despite the fact that the local political structure had not been changed yet or that the local CCP 
would not like to encourage peasant radicalism. It usually occurred at the high tide of the 
movement in the region. 


One should notice that the above discussion is based on the assumption that peasants had 
made a right guess about the landiord’s costs of fighting and hence knew the right level of 
landlord’s resolve to fight. The landlord’s cost "C," in the previous model is replaced by a term "[1- 
C,(1-p)] / 2(1-p)" which represents a peasant’s estimated likelihood of running into a conflict with 
his landlord: 


Substitute X° into r, the probability that a landlord would reject. This yields the following: 


r= X'(1-p) = 
[1-C,[1-p)]/2(1-p) 


However, r could be a right guess or a wrong guess about landlords’ resolve to fight, and 
therefore could lead to either a right or a wrong level of demands. If we use X,” to represent 
peasants’ optimal demands with complete information and X,° to represent peasants’ optimal 
demands with incomplete information about landlords’ costs, then more complicated situations 
might appear. 


First, landlords would definitely fight if peasants overestimated landlords’ costs of fighting, 
r > C,, and made larger demands than landlords would accept, X," > X,", or [1-C,(1-p)]/2(1-p)? > 
C/(1-p). 


Second and more tricky, when peasant guessed right or underestimated landlords’ costs of 
fighting, r <= C,, and made optimal or less than optimal demands, X,° <= X,", or [1-C,(1-p)]/2(1- 
p)? <= C,/(1-p), how landlords would respond would be contingent upon whether they considered 
that they were engaging in a one shot game or a game which would be repeated a few more time. 
If they considered the game as a one shot game, they would accept rather than fight once 
peasants made a correct demand based on a correct guess of landlords’ utility of conflict costs. 
Then conflicts would be explained by objective uncertainty due to the collapse of the old 
coordinating system and to the changing social order. In order to control the conflicts, the CCP 
had to institutionalize a new coordinating system, set up well publicized good examples for people 
to follow, and stabilize the new social order. 


However, if landlords considered the game as one with more than one shot, they would 
have strategic incentives to bluff. Since landlords knew that peasants were not sure what 
landlords’ real costs of fighting and real reservation payoffs would be, landlords had strong 
incentives to manipulate peasants’ knowledge or beliefs. Landlords would bluff and resist even the 
reasonable demands of peasants, in order to make peasants believe that landlords had a low costs 
of conflict and thus to induce peasants to make lower demands in the future! 


Further more, if landlords formed a solidarity (kongshou tongmeng) to resist the movement 
of rent and interest reduction, they would bluff even when they considered the game as one shot. 
The incentive would be to induce other peasants to make lower than optimal demand on other 
landlords. Every successful termination of a tenant’s land lease by one landlord against one 
peasant who did make demands would lead other peasants to change their perceptions of the 
structure of alternatives to their disadvantage. This usually occurred in the early stage of the 
movement before the CCP could effectively break up landlords’ solidarity. As the movement 
continued, landlords’ solidarity would be difficult to maintain, especially when the CCP adopted a 
strategy which would heavily punish whoever stood out to resist peasants’ reasonable demands 
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(giang da zhutouniao). 


Since peasants knew that landlords had incentives to manipulate them and to bluff, the flip 
side of the story was that peasants would not trust what landlords claimed about their costs of 
fighting, even when landlords did tell the truth! 


The actual situation in the historical process was rather mixed. Some landlords considered 
the game as one shot and did not resist, other landlords resisted either because they estimated that 
the game would be repeated for more than one round, or because they had some kind of solidarity 
against the CCP’s program. Consequently, in the early stages of the movement, conflicts occurred 
precisely because landlords would bluff and peasants would distrust landlords and tend to make 
radical demands whenever peasants started to be active and make demands. This was why it was 
very difficult for peasants and landlords to reach compromises once peasants became active. 


it was therefore not surprising that in the early stages of the movement there were cases 
where some landlords were more than eager to engage in fighting against any demands from 
peasants and cases where some peasants were eager to raise high demands. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to say that there were more cases of landlords’ bluffing than peasant radicalism, since most 
peasants remained passive. 


At this stage, a landlord’s most effective way to fight against peasants who demanded rent 
and interest reduction was still to terminate the tenant’s land lease and then avoid any actual 
punishment from the CCP authority. Every successful termination of a tenant’s land lease by one 
landlord against one peasant who did make demands would lead other peasants to change their 
perceptions of the structure of alternatives to their disadvantage. In a later instruction on how to 
conduct the movement issued in 1940, the Border Government described the situation in the 
following way: 


About the problem of shoud/ [terminating the tenant’s land lease and withdrawing 
the land from the tenant] by landlords, it occurred in a large scale in many places in 
all kinds of sneaky ways. Most of them withdrew the land under the pretext of 
zigeng (that is to take their land back for self cultivation]. It was also frequently 
heard that some landlords were engaged in conspiracy to ‘withdraw’ land under the 
cover of ‘zhuanrang’ (to transfer the land lease to the others), ‘chumai’ (to sell), and 
‘chudian’ (to mortgage the land to others).°® 


At the same time, some peasants, with the help of the CCP cadres, radicalized their 
demands, ranging from 50% rent reduction to redistribution of landlords’ land and property. There 
are very limited records on the early practices of the movement. Nie Rungzhen, the top leader of 
the Jin-Cha-Ji, recalled in his memoir, how quickly and customarily the CCP cadres turned to 
radical approach in implementing rent and interest reduction in this early period:®” 

Nevertheless, the ‘leftist’ [radical] method [of doing things] had deeply impressed in some 

of our comrades’ minds. Whenever mass mobilization was mentioned, they would simply 

remember the method of ‘datuhao’ (eliminating local tyrants), and would still want to follow 
the old way. When we just (were ordered to) stay in the Wutai and before we arrived in 

Fuping, ‘datuhao’ had already occurred in a few places. As soon as | heard about it, | 

immediately ordered it to be stopped." 


In order to mobilize peasants to bargain with landlords and to control the level of social 
conflicts, the CCP had to interfere with the peasant-landiord bargaining: not only to adjust the 
costs of fighting and the probability of winning conflicts, but also to coordinate the expectations 
between peasants and landlords, especially about landlords’ costs of conflicts. For the former 
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objective, the CCP had to alternate between its role as the mobilizer of conflict and its role as the 
mediator of conflict. It did so by changing its policies, regulations, and ways of communication 
and implementation. To play the role of conflict mediator and to control the level of conflicts, the 
CCP had to institutionalize the new social order. One important effort to institutionalize landlords’ 
costs was to incorporate landlords, especially the big landlords into the county and the regional 
political governments. The CCP authority wanted to render landlords’ behavior more predictable. 
There were specific instructions on this subject.°® In many cases, that the big landlords who 
were incorporated into the CCP-controlled government, the so-called "Enlightened gentry” 
(Kaimingshenshi) turned out to be very cooperative with respect to the peasant’s proper demands 
for rent and interest reduction. The CCP had specific instructions on how to make a breakthrough 
in a target area by approaching these "Enlightened gentry” first, and then by setting up good 
examples of cooperation in the area.®® For those landlords who would bluff for strategic 
purposes, the CCP had to punish them once it found them out. If the CCP could affect the 
structure of alternatives in a peasant-landiord bargaining successfully, it would be able to mobilize 
peasants and produce landlords’ compromises simultaneously. 


6. Summary 


Our two models provide insights about: (1) under what strategic conditions peasants would 
become active, (2) why it would be difficult for individual peasants and landlords alone to reach a 
cooperative outcome in accordance with each other’s power, once the traditional social order 
became unstable or even collapsed, and (3) what the CCP had to do in order to mobilize peasant 
and to control the level of conflicts. 


Under traditional society and under a stable social order dominated by landlords, peasants 
would not be likely to engage in conflict with landlords over rent and interest reduction, because 
peasants would either not make demands or would make small but "right" demands that landlords 
would accept. Given that peasants expected little chance of winning a conflict and given that 
landlords had to sustain few conflict costs, most peasants would remain passive, because 
landlords’ threat to confront peasants who would make demands were seen as credible. Peasants 
became active only when this old structure of alternatives was changed. It occurred only under 
abnormal situations, such as natural disasters. 


The involvement of the CCP changed the structure of alternatives fundamentally. More 
specifically, the probability of a peasant winning a conflict against a landlord became higher, and 
the conflict costs of a landlord also became higher. Nevertheless, the conflict costs of landlords 
were no longer stable nor common knowledge as they used to be under the traditional order. A 
peasant has to make demands based on his guesses about a landlord’s conflict costs. 


However, peasants might guess wrong and make demands which exceeded what the 
landlord was willing to accept, since a landlord’s expected conflict costs and his willingness to 
fight were highly subjective and known to the landlord only. While a peasant usually had an 
incentive to push his demands to the limit, especially with the support of the CCP and the newly 
established peasant organization, a landlord usually had a strategic incentive not to tell a peasant 
about his expected costs of conflicts and therefore not to reveal his real resolve to engage in 
conflict. Even if a landlord told the truth, a peasant either had no incentive to believe him or had 
no reliable way to distinguish between bluffing and the truth. This is why many conflicts occurred 
in the process after the CCP moved into the rural areas but before the CCP actively pursued the 
implementation of the program. 


A certain level of these conflicts was not necessarily a bad thing for the CCP if the CCP 
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could control their pace and development. The CCP could consider these conflicts necessary to 
mobilize peasants and to change the rural social-economic-political orders further.°° Nevertheless, 
if these conflicts became excessive and threatened the very existence of the united front against 
the Japanese, the CCP would have to adjust its policies and actions to cool down the peasant 
activism. By mediating these conflicts, the CCP could further strengthen its leadership over both 
peasants and landlords in the base areas. So far | have only discussed what the CCP should do. 
The crucial question is when and how to do so, given that both peasants and landlords would 
respond strategically, and given that the CCP had to balance class struggle and class compromise 
in the movement. This is exactly what | discuss in another paper.*®' 


So what do we gain from our analysis? 


First, we explore an largely overlooked aspect of peasant mobilization in the Chinese 
revolution, the aspect of class compromise and coalition building. Influential works on peasant 
mobilization in the context of social revolutions usually assume the existence of a class struggle 
against landlords only (Moore 1966, Tilly 1978, Paige 1975). Yet the coincidence of a social 
revolution and national resistance movement brought up a new dimension of peasant mobilization: 
the interplay of class struggle and class compromise. Coalition building was very complicated in 
the Chinese case. On the one hand, landlords were the very target of the revolution and they 
possessed the very resource which was needed to be redistributed in order to fuel the peasant 
activism; On the other hand, landlords were the very class which the CCP had to incorporate into 
the anti-Japanese united front. By leaving some room for the bargaining between peasants and 
landlords, the CCP was able to alternate between the role of conflict mobilizer and the role of 
conflict mediator. It was able to affect each actor’s perceptions of what they wanted, what they 
could do, what they expected other would react, and what they consider would likely to happen. It 
was in this interplay between class struggle and class compromise that the CCP avoided or 
lessened the dilemma of mobilization. Consequently, the CCP was able to generate large peasant 
support and weaken the GMD’s social base of political power, the landiord class, while 
simultaneously being able to control the level of class conflict and maintain the united front with 
landlords until the last minute. 


Second, we provide some micro foundations for the strategic behavior of peasants, 
landlords and the CCP. We explain why peasants were passive under the traditional society and 
why the CCP failed to activate them at the beginning of the movements. We also explain under 
what strategic conditions peasants would be activated and why it was difficult for peasants and 
landlords to reach new agreement proportionate to the new power distribution when the social 
order was in a process of changes. We explain what the CCP could do to mobilize peasants and 
maintain the united front. The CCP could actively affect each actor’s perceptions of what they 
wanted, what they could do, what they expected other would do, and what they considered likely 
to happen, namely, the structure of alternatives relevant to the strategic interactions. This 
structure of alternatives was subject to the manipulation of a powerful actor such as the CCP. 


Moreover, by incorporating the factor of incomplete information, we show the complexity 
of the historical process which could not be readily explained by any simple structural-functionalist 
arguments. The CCP was successful because it neither totally represented peasants’ interests, nor 
totally suppressed landlords. Instead, in a process of complex interactions, the CCP was able to 
find some appropriate ways of balancing the need for class struggle and the need for class 
compromise. In this sense, the CCP’s strategic objectives were compatible with what it claimed to 
do: to mobilize peasant’s support for a grand social revolution, and to unite with landlords to fight 
against the Japanese. It was a classic example of non-cooperative game. The conditional 
cooperative solution was more favorable to the CCP, then to peasants, and then to landlords. This 
solution was proportionate to each’s power and strategic choice. The CCP won the greatest share 
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due to its vision of long term interests, its ability to organize peasants and to institutionalize the 
new social order, its better organizational power, and its ability to influence the structure of 
alternatives relevant to the peasant-landlord bargaining. With an appropriate application of the 
game theory, we are not only able to refine our understanding on what structural factors were 
important in affecting people’s choice and in what ways (prior belief, security, preferences, 
expectation etc.), but we are also able to analyze people’s behaviors in their strategic interactions. 
In the end, | think that we make more sense out of what appeared to be a messy and contingent 
historical process, the Chinese revolution. 
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they still held their position in the Jin-Cha-Ji Subbureau, although it was Cheng Zihua who was in 
charge the actual work there during that period. See Nie Rongzhen (1984, p.554, p.570) and Chen 
Lian (1987, pp.88-91). 


4. Peng Zhen [1941] 1981, p.88. 


5. For a general criticism on functional arguments of "sociological structuralism" or "“macrohistorical 
comparative sociology," see Adam Przeworski (1991, pp.95-99), Jon Elster (1993, Introduction). 


6. Roy Hofheinz, Jr. "The ecology of Chinese communist success: Rural influence patterns, 1923- 
1945," in A. Doak Barnett, ed. Chinese Communist Politics in Action, p.72, p.77. 


7. Ibid. p.77. 


8. Chen Yong-fa rightly points out that the solidarity across social class against the Japanese was not 
the only object of the CCP in the rural mobilization. Contrary to some other literatures which overlook 
the class struggle aspect, Chen emphasizes the class struggle aspect of the CCP’s rural programs 
during the War. Nevertheless, class struggle and nationalism were the two sides of the same coin. 
There are enough historical materials to confirm that the CCP did alternate its policy orientation 
between solidarity and class struggle. How the CCP alternated its policy orientation was a complicated 
process of strategic interactions, especially when we consider the fact that there might be various 
kinds of CCP organizers. | analyze it by a semi-separating perfect Bayesian equilibrium model in the 
in my other paper. Here | simply points out that the CCP had strategic incentives to alternate its 
polices between a moderate approach which emphasized the solidarity aspect of the united front and 
a radical approach which emphasized the class struggle aspect of the united front, given that individual 
landlords were not sure what kind of the CCP they were facing. 
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9. According to Jon Elster (1993, p.3), "a mechanism is a specific causal pattern that can be 
recognized after the event but rarely foreseen." For the importance of mechanism in social science 
in general and in historical study in particular, see Jon Elster (1993, 1989a), P. Veyne (1984), and R. 
Boudon (1986). 


10. The Second United Front (SUF) was never institutionalized. There existed no common platform 
either. The existence of the SUF was marked by the publication of the CCP’s public announcement 
of cooperation on September 22, 1937 and a public speech of Jiang Jieshi, the head of the GMD, 
which acknowledged the legality of the CCP de facto on September 23, 1937. The SUF functioned 
through irregular meeting and negotiation on urgent issues. For more discussions on the SUF, see Mao 
Zedong’s "Guogonghezuo chenglihou de pogie renwu" (Urgent tasks following the establishment of 
Kuomingtang-Communist co-operation), [9/29/1937]1965, in Selected works of Mao Tse-tung, vol.2 
and “Lun xingjieduan” (On new stage), [12-14/10/1938]1983, in Mao Zedong ji. Also see Wang 
Gangzuo (1991, pp.244-47), and Van Slyke (1966). 


11.. Liu Shaogi pointed it out very clearly that "If the government struggles against landlords directly 
rather than mobilizing the masses to struggle with landlords, the government will misplace its stand 
and will not be able to jiangu (also to consider) jandlord’s interests as well. The masses will not have 
confidence in their own power before they are mobilized. They will consider that the eighth route army 
[the CCP’s army] and the CCP will deliver them with goods. In that case, rent and interest reduction 
will become a kind of "enzi" (bestowal). Consequently, we will not only fall out with landlords but also 
not get the supports from the masses." See Liu Shaogqi, "Guangyu jianzu jianxi de qunzhong yundong" 
("On the mass movement of rent and interest reduction") [12/9/1942] 1981, in Liu Shaogi xuanji, 
vol.1. Beijing, People’s Press, p.238. Also see Peng Dehuai, "Zai beifanfju dang de gaoji ganbu huiyi 
shang de baogao tigang" ("A speech outline for the conference of the high level cadres at the CCP 
Northern Bureau") [9/25/1940] 1983, in Historical Materials, vol.1. p.415. 


12. See Liu Lantao, "Jin-Cha-Ji Beiyuequ jieji guangxi de xingbianhua he dang de zengze" (The new 
changes in class relations in Beiyue subregion of the Jin-Cha-Ji and the Party’s policies) [7/30/1941], 
in Jin-Cha-Ji bianqu caizheng jinji shi ziliao xun bian (Selective documentation of financial and economic 
history of the Jin-Cha-Ji Border Region), 1984. Vol.2. pp.197-212, Tianjin, China. Nankai University 
Press. We shall refer to this collections of documents as JC/ Documments hereafter. Also see 
"Kangzhan ftiounian lai Beiyuequ nongcun jingji yu jieji guangxi de bianhua" (The changes in the rural 
economy and the class relations in Beiyue subregion during six years of the resistant war) [5/1943] 
1984, ibid, p.228. 


13.. See "Zhonggong zhongyang guangyu gangri gengjudi tudi zengze de jueding" ("The CCP Central 
Committee’s decisions on land policies in the anti-Japanese base areas") [1/28/1942], in Mao zedong 
ji, vol.8. 1983, Japan, p.50. 


14.. The terms "Subregime” and "State-within-state” refer to the fact that the CCP established its 
independent political authority in the base areas which had the full functions of a state, although the 
CCP’s government was formally subject to the command of the national government. 


15.. In 1943, there were more than 2,000 legal litigations over land conflicts in Pingshang county and 
most of them were filed by landlords against peasants. For how landlords effectively took advantage 
of even the CCP legal procedures, see "Guangyu danggqian zhixing tudi zhengze (zudian zaixi diaoli tudi 
zhibu) zubu jiancha jiuyou de bianxiang de jueding" ("The decisions on correcting the conservative 
tendency in implementing land policies") [6/18/1943] 1984, in JCJ Documents, vol.2. p.177-185. 


16. Li Weihan (1986, pp.592-595), Huiyi yu yanjiu (Memories and analyses). 
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17. For some general descriptions of the complexities and difficulties of the rent reduction movements 
in the Tai Hang Border Region, see "Yinian lai Taihang qu fuzhi qunzhong yundong zhixing tudi laodong 
ji fudan zhengze qingkuang” (The Taihang Region’s annual report of mass mobilization and policy 
implementation on land, labor and tax burden) [September 12, 1943], in Kangri zhangzheng shigqi Jin-Ji- 
Lu-Ru Bianqu caizheng jingji shilliao xuanbian (Selective documents of financial and economic history 
of the Jin-Ji-Lu-Ru Border Region), Beijing, Chinese Finance and Economy Press, 1990, vol.2; Lai 
Yuoyu "Shenru yanjiu qu dang wei jianzu yundong zhishi guangche jianzu yundong” (Study the 
instructions of the CCP Region Committee on the movement of the rent reduction, and implement the 
movement of rent reduction) [January 20, 1945], ibid; Also Lai Yuoyu, "44 nian dongji yilai jianzu 
yundong zongjie" (Summary of the rent reduction movement since the winter of 1944), [June 10, 
1945], ibid. 


18. We shail use the following conventions to refer to various levels of administration in the Jin-Cha-Ji: 
(1) Bianqu (Border Region); (2)Fenqu (Subregion); (3) Diqu (District); (4) Xian (County); (5) Qu 
(Subdistrict); and (6) Cun (Village). 


19. The size and the division of the Jin-Cha-Ji Border Region changed over time. Nevertheless, a usual 
convention was to refer to the five subregions as the basic components of the Border Region: (1) 
Beiyue subregion, covering the northeast of Shanxi province and the west of Hebei province; (2) Pingxi 
subregion, covering five counties west to Beiping (Beijing) and locating in the Northwest tip of Hebei 
province; (3) Jizhong subregion, covering most of the central Hebei province; (4) Pingbei subregion, 
covering six counties north to Beiping and locating in the north tip of Hebei province and south part 
of Chahaer; and (5) Jidong subregion, covering northeast tip of Hebei and south part of Rehe province. 
Pingxi and Pingbei subregions were quite small throughout the war. Jidong was small until the end of 
war and then expanded as Jireliao subregion by incorporating part of Liaoning province. Beiyue and 
Jizhong were the largest subregion throughout the war, except that Jizhong subregion lost 2/3 of its 
territory during the Japanese "May 1st mopping up operation” in 1941 and Jizhong Junqu (the Jizhong 
division of military commanding) and Jizhong Qudangwei (the Jizhong divisional committee of the 
Party) were eliminated. Jizhong recovered its losses in 1944. For a more systematic description of 
the historical and geographic distribution of the Jin-Cha-Ji Border Region, see the appendix of this 
dissertation. 


20.With all kinds of variations, here is the main outline of the development: 

(1) Initial stage from late 1937 to late 1938. During this stage, the CCP only announced the 
government's first statute on rent and interest reduction. Most peasant remained passive but some 
involved in confrontation with their landlords. (2) First big wave of the movement from late 1938 to 
mid 1940. This wave of peasant activism was generated in the midst of the CCP-GMD military 
conflicts. (3) The period of de-radicalization from mid 1940 to late 1941. As the CCP-GMD conflicts 
came to rest for the time being, the CCP authority also started to cool down the peasant mobilization 
in the Jin-Cha-Ji. (4) The period of survival from late 1941 to late 1943. Many of the old base areas 
had collapsed and the CCP did not make any attempt to mobilize rent and interest reduction. Most 
landlords maintained their anti-Japanese attitudes, but they took the opportunity to settle scores with 
peasants. (5) The second big wave of mobilization from late 1943 to 1945. After the CCP regained 
many of its base areas, it started to mobilize peasants to demand rent reduction again. The CCP 
organized struggle meetings to punish those landlords according to the statutes of rent and interest 
reduction, just as the CCP promised to do! In this way, the CCP was able to generate the momentum 
of the movement locally, but at the same time maintained a moderate image in general. Most peasants 
were mobilized to demand rent reduction as the policy specified, and the most landlords complied. 


21.My bargaining models are largely based on James Fearon (1992), "War, relative power and private 
information.” 
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22. For instance, landlords were classified into big landlords, median landlords, small landlords and 
bankrupted landlords, based on the amounts of lands and wealth they owned and their actual economic 
status. Landlords were also classified into progressive landlords, die-hard and backward landlords, and 
reactionary landlords, based on their political attitudes toward the CCP and the GMD. Moreover, 
landlords were classified into enlightened or benevolent landlords and tyrannical landlords, based on 
their ways of dealing with peasants and other local residents in everyday life. Finally, landlords were 
classified into patriotic landlords and traitorous landlords, based on their stands in the anti-Japanese 
war. See Peng Zhen. [1941] 1981; Liu Lantao. [7/30/1941] 1984. 


23.During the Anti-Japanese War, the CCP did not differentiate the middle peasants into "upper" and 
"lower" peasants. Mr. Tsou, a veteran cadre of Pingshan county, reported in my interview in July 8, 
1991, that "the class definition was kind of rough during the war, especially for those who were 
implementing the policies.” Record #9. 


24. According to the CCP’s definition, the rich peasants differed from the landlords because they 
participated in production and depended more on hired rural labors rather than land rent as their major 
source of income. How to deal with rich peasants was a delicate issue in CCP policy making and 
policy implementation. In theory, the CCP believed rich peasants represented a_ capitalist way of 
production that was more progressive than the landlords’ "feudalistic mode of production." 
Nevertheless, since most rich peasants in China also leased out lands and lent out money with high 
interest, they were often the practical targets of the revolution. In the Jin-Cha-Ji, the CCP adapted 
different policies to different types of rich peasants, at least theoretically: the "capitalist part of 
productive relations," meaning the employment of rural labor for agriculture production, was protected, 
and the "feudalistic part," meaning high land rent and high interest loans, was subject to rent and 
interest reduction. Such theoretical distinctions often became irrelevant when the peasants were 
mobilized and the movement turned radical. See Peng Zhen. [1941] 1981. 83-88; Mao Zedong. 
[1/28/1942] 1983. Zhonggong zhongyang guanyu kangri gengjudi tudi zhengce de jueding (The 
decisions of the Central Committee of the CCP on land policy in the anti-Japanese resistant base areas) 
in Mao Zedong Ji, vol.8. 49-54. Also see [1945] 1984. Jinzhong qu 1944 nian da jianzu zhong de jige 
wenti de zhongjie (On some questions occurred in the 1944 grand movement of rent reduction in the 
Jizhong subregion). In JC/ documents. Vol.2. 133. 


25. The formula is: (1 - 0.25)*50 = 37.5. See 1930. Role mingguo tudi fa (The land law of the 
Republic of China); Also see [2/1/1940] 1984. Lun jianzu jianxi de yiyi yui zhixing wenti (On the 
significance and the implementation questions of the rent reduction and interest rate reduction). In JCJ 
Documents. Vol.2. 26-29. 


26. A large part of the later versions of the rent reduction regulation were finer specifications of these 
complications. 


27. In my models, | discuss all payoffs in the term of von Neumann-Morgenstern expected utility 
representation. For an introduction to the theory of ven Neumann-Morgenstern expected utility, see 
David M. Kreps. 1990. Chapter 3. 


28. A peasant’s expected utility in a conflict would be: 
EU= p(q+X-C,) +(1-p)(q-C,) = q+pX-C,. 
A landlord’s expected utility in a conflict would be: 
EU= p(1-q-X-C,) +(1-p)(1-q-C,) = 1-q-pX-C,. 


29. So far my discussion on the expected utility in the case of conflict is based on an assumption: the 
conflict would not result in a winner-takes-all situation. Otherwise, a peasant would get 1-C, if he 
won, and -C, if he lost. The same would be true for a landlord: 1-C, if a landlord won, and -C, if a 
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landlord lost. Then a peasant’s expected utility in the case of conflict would be p-C,, and a landlord’s 
expected utility would be 1-p-C,. This winner-takes-all situation would imply a different strategic 
dynamic in a peasant-landlord bargaining than a non-winner-takes-ali situation as | specified above. 
The reason for me to focus on a non-winner-takes-all situation is due to the characteristics of rent and 
interest reduction as discussed in the chapter 3: This program was implemented under the constraint 
of the united front against the Japanese invasion, and the CCP tried to avoid full scale of class 
struggle. | discuss this point later in more details. 


30. A Nash equilibrium is a profile of strategies such that each player’s strategy is an optimal response 
to the other players’ strategies. Any unilateral deviation from it would make oneself worse off. Ina 
subgame perfect equilibrium, it will be the case in every subgame that any unilateral deviation from 
the best response would make oneself worse off. For a formal definition of Nash equilibrium and 
subgame perfect Nash equilibrium, see Drew Fudenberg and Jean Tirole. 1991. 11-13, 92-96. 


31.Given that a landlord would prefer to reject a peasant’s demand X if X > C,/1-p, then a landlord 
would reject any demand X as long as X > 0, if p=0 and C,=0. 


32. James Fearon. 1992. War, relative power and private information. Stergios Skaperdas. 1992. 
33. See James Scott. 1976. 


34. There are many works on the roles of the Chinese landlord/gentry in the rural community of North 
China. For an example of sociological and anthropologic studies, see Sidney D.Gamble. 1963. North 
China villages: Social, political, and economic activities before 1933. Berkeley: University of California 
Press; William Hinton. 1966. Fanshen: A documentary of revolution in a Chinese village. NY .: Vintage; 
David and Isabel Crooks. 1959. Revolution in a Chinese village. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
For an example of historical rural economy, see Philip Huang. 1985. The peasant economy and social 
change in North China. Stanford: Standford University Press. For a theoretic remark on landlord’s role 
in the ruling class, see Tsou Tang. 1991. The Tiananmen tragedy: the state-society relationship, choice 
and mechanisms in historical perspective. In Contemporary Chinese politics in historical perspective, 
ed. by Brantly Womack. 269-272. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; and Tsou Tang. 1986. The 
cultural revolution and post-Mao reforms, a historical perspective. |ntroduction and chapter 8. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. For a discussion of landlord/gentry in general, see Chung-li Chang. 1962. 
The income of the Chinese gentry. Seattle: University of Washington Press; Fairbank. 1976. The 
United states and China. Harvard University Press. Also seen Ramon H. Myers. 1986. The agrarian 
system, and Philip A. Kuhn. The development of local government. Both in The Cambridge history of 
China, Vol.13. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. Despite the differences among these works, 
they all agreed that landlords were the most powerful ruling class in rural community, in terms of their 
control of the social, economic, political resources. 


35. Hsiao Tseng vividly described how the landlords successfully resisted the GMD’s rent reduction 
program in the 1920s and 1930s in his memoire, 50 years Land Reform in the Republic of China; Yan 
Xishan, the warlord of Shanxi province, also maintained the landlords’ traditional domination in the 
rural Shaxi. See 1984. Yan Xishan tongzhi Shanxi shishi (The historical facts of Yan Xishan’s 
governing in Shanxi). 


36.Prasenjit Duara (1988) in his well written book, Cu/ture, Power, and the State: Rural North China, 
1900-1942 finds out that the proportions of landlords in the heads of village administration and village 
organizations decreased in the early 20th century. He claims therefore that landlords in north China 
retreated from rural leadership due to the strengthening of the state and the increasing of tax burdens. 
The problem of rural China was thus due to the strengthening of the state and the replacement of 
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landlords with rural ruffians in rural power center. Duara’s claim overlooks an essential aspect of rural 
life: the retreat of landlords from the formal positions of leadership was not equal to an abdication of 
the leadership. With superior social-economic-political resources in hand and with strong interests at 
stake in dealing with external forces such as bandits, warlords and the state, landlords in north China 
usually remained in firm control of village affairs behind the scene. In many cases the ruffians who 
took the formal positions were either puppets without real power or simply "running dogs" of landlords. 


37.Although the proportion of tenants was lower in north than in south China, still 29% of households 
were of full or semi-tenants and 69% of households had less than 30 mu (about 5 acres) in Hebei 
province. 1935. Economic Yearbook of China. In some mountain areas such as Beiyue region, the 
situation was even worse. According to the CCP’s investigation of 88 villages in Beiyue region, about 
50% of households had less than 2 acres of lands. Landlord household, which consisted of 2% of the 
total households, had on average 19 acres of land. See JC/ documents. vol.2. 1-9. 


38.See 1935. Zhongguo Jingji Nianjian, (Economic Yearbook of China). Chapter 7. 
39. | discuss the historical evidence in detail in chapter 7. 
40. 1935. Zhongguo jingji nianjian (Economic yearbook of China). Vol.2. 118-20. 


41. Kathryn Bernhardt. 1992. Rents, taxes, and peasant resistance: The lower Yangzi region, 1840- 
7950. Stanford: Stanford University Press. Bernhard provides a good discussion and historical 
resources on rural conflicts on rents and taxes. Most cases of rent resistance by peasants occurred 
during bad harvest years rather than normal years and with the state intervention to reduce peasants’ 
rents. Her study focus on the lower yangzi region from 1840 to 1950. 


42. The possibility of rent reduction under natural disaster also varied between rent in kind and rent 
in cash. According to Chen Zhenmo’s survey in 1934, among the 1,520 places of 22 provinces under 
survey: 

Sites Rnt/kind Non-Rdctbl Rnt/money Non-rdctbl 
Hebei 271 143 (53%) 25 (18%) 128 (47%) 100 (78%) 
Shanxi 153 107 (70%) 27(25%) 46 (30%) 32 (70%) 
22 Prv. 1,520 1,098 (72%) 153 (14%) 422 (28%) 264 (63%) 


Data source: Recalculation based on the data from Chen Zhenmo. 1936. Zhongguo ge shen de dizu 
(Land rent in Chinese provinces). p.44. The data only showed the distribution of the places where it 
was possible to demand rent reduction in the case of natural disasters. It did not show whether the 
reduction was actually implemented. In a book edited by the Government of the Republic of China. 
1940. Zhongguo zudian zhidu zhi tongji fenxi (The statistical analysis of Chinese rent system), the 
author pointed out "that how to implement the reduction was in the control of the landlords. Since 
landlords and peasants often disagreed on the levels of damages, they also differed on the methods 
and timing of the reduction ... The quantity and the timing of the reduction became the issues which 
involved the fieriest quarrels between landlords and tenants. How to choose the method of reduction 
with justice is still an unsolved question in the rent system" (1940:40). 


43.[1938] 1984. JCJ Documents. vol.2. 16. 


44.JCJ Documents [1938] 1984, vol.2. p.16 


45. The phrase of "passive approach” is a translation of the Chinese term x/aoji. It is "passive" as a 
contrast to the "positive" method used in the land revolution. 
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46.. Lucien Bianco (1991), "Peasant Responses to the Communist Party Mobilization Policies in the 
Anti-Japanese Bases: Some Western Views," a paper presented at The Second International 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Anti-Japanese Bases in World War II, Nankai University, Tianjing, 
China. 


47. Peng Zhen, pp.12-13. 


48. For an analysis of how peasants and landlords coordinate their behaviors by the norm of reciprocity 
which has formed in a stable rural community over time, see Michal Taylor. 1988. Rationality and 
revolutionary collective action. In Rationality and revolution. Taylor's point on how the norm of 
reciprocity of a community affects an individual’s rational choice is well taken. Nevertheless, because 
Taylor explains how peasants overcome free-rider problem by using the norm of reciprocity in 
revolutionary collective action, | would like to argue that norms and customs formed within a 
community over time also decrease the likelihood of confrontation between peasants and landlords, 
because these norms and customs would make it more or less transparent public knowledge in terms 
of each person’s resolve for confrontation, the possible level of conflict costs, each person’s 
willingness to bear those costs, as well as the possible chance to win or loss. Consequently, individual 
peasants would either be deterred from making demands on landlords or would raise some small 
demands and quickly reach solutions with landlords, although those solutions might well be in favor 
of landlords in accordance to each’s power. 

| think that Taylor’s argument is an excellent explanation for the collective action of rural 
rebellion in a stable traditional rural community against the state which over-exploited the people in the 
whole community. Nevertheless, in explaining the bargaining between individual peasants and 
landlords under a changing social order of Chinese revolution, we need to focus on how the change 
in the structure of alternatives open to individual peasants and landlords would affect their choice of 
actions, because the very characteristic of Chinese revolution was to mobilize peasants under a 
changing or cracking rural social structure and under different dominant social norms. 


49. r= Prireject| X)= Pr(1-X< 1-pX-C,) 
= PriC,< X(1-p)] (assume uniform distribution) 
= X(1-p) 


50. d(.)/dX= O = (1-p)(pX-C,) + X(1-p)p-(1-p)X + 1-X(1-p) 
O = pX-C, + pX-X + 1/(1-p) - X 
O = 2pX - 2X + 1/(1-p) - C, 
2X(1-p) = 1/(1-p) - C, 
X = [1/2(1-p)?] - [(C,/2(1-p)] 
X* = [1-C,(1-p)] / 2(1-p)? 


51.Comparing with a winner-takes-all game: 


X* (p, C,) = [(1-C,)/2]+p-a 

(a) X°(p=0, C,=0, q) = 1/2-q (neutral) 

(b) X*(p=0, C,=1, q) = -q (not supported, passive) 

(c) X*(p=1/2, C,=0, q=1/2) = 1 (fully supported, radical) 
(d) X°(p=1, C,=1, q=0) = 1 (not supported, radical) 


In a winner-takes-all game, it would take a higher probability of winning for peasants to become 
radical (X°=1) in both case (c) and case (d). Moreover, the utility of the status quo would matter! It 
was negatively related to level of demand. Here the utility of the status quo was not equal to the 
status quo. It incorporated the factor of uncertainty and an actor’s risk attitude. Therefore, one 
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cannot claim that the utility of the status quo was always lower for the poor peasants than for the 
middle peasants. As there might be some relations between one’s position in the status quo and one’s 
utility of the status quo, the relations were far from clear-cut: a risk-averse poor peasant might value 
the status quo higher than a risk-accepting middle peasant, if the former valued each unit of the status 
quo more than the better off middle peasant. The case (d) also provides an explanation for why it was 
the risk-accepting vagrant class or "rogue proletarians” who were first to become radical. As Peng 
Zhen pointed out, "They were better informed, smart and quick, had little property to worry about, and 
cared little for the status quo. While most other people were still overcautious and indecisive in the 
early stage of the movement, they were the first ones to join a few revolutionaries and to become the 
pioneer of the movement." Peng Zhen. Jhe report. 14-15. 


52. The case (a) represents a situation that is unlikely to happen, where a peasant would have no 
chance to win a fight but would also have no costs of fighting. 


53. To hold the case (d), X"(p=1/2, C,=1)= 1, we assume that there was no interpersonal utility 
comparison. One could not claim that landlords would always fight since they would like to see 
peasants suffer the high conflict costs. Under this assumption, what would matter for landlords was 
C,/(1-p): if X > C,/(1-p), landlords would resist and fight, and if X < = C,/(1-p), landlords would accept. 
X* was supposed to be an optimal demand that landlords would not resist. The problem is that this 
optimal demand was based on a guess about individual landlords’ utility of conflict costs, assuming 
that landlords’ costs was uniformly distributed between 0 and 1. As | discuss later, this guess might 
be wrong and X* might not be what landlords would accept. 


54. Landlords would bluff simply to establish a reputation of being tough, in order to deter peasants 
from making demands in future. 


55. We should not confuse two kinds of compromises between individual peasants and landlords. One 
was the compromise that could be reached after the peasants were mobilized to make demands. The 
other was the compromise before the peasants were mobilized and when the landlords coerced or 
bought off the peasants to make a deal behind the CCP to maintain the status quo. 


56. “Jin-Cha-Ji bianqu xingzheng weiyuan hui guanyu jianzu jianxi de yiyi yu zhixing wenti de zhishi 
xin" (The instructive letter of the Jin-Cha-Ji Border Government on the significance and on the 
problems of the implementation), [February 1, 1940] 1984, JC/ Documents, vol.2. p.26-27. 


57. See Nie Rongzhen (1984, p.459-471). 
58. Peng Zheng. The report. 


59. Peng, Dehuai [9/25/1940] 1983. Zai beifanfju dang de gaoji ganbu huiyi shang de baogao tigang 
(A speech outline for the conference of the high level cadres at the CCP Northern Bureau). In Historical 
materials. Vol.1. 415. Also Peng Zhen. The report. 


60.. See The CCP Committee in the 4th District of Beiyue. [6/18/1943] 1984. Guangyu danggqian 
zhixing tudi zhengze (zudian zaixi diaoli tudi zhibu) zubu jiancha jiuyou de bianxiang de jueding (The 
decisions on correcting the conservative tendency in implementing land policies). In JC/ documents. 
Vol.2. 181. 


61.My other paper focuses on the CCP-landlord interaction. Analytically, my study of the CCP- 
landlords interactions is based on an assumption of a different uncertainty: landlords were not sure 
what type of the CCP they were dealing with, whether a radical or a moderate CCP. Considering this 
uncertainty and other factors such as the level of control over the base areas and the changes of 
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preferences in the process, | construct six strategic profiles of perfect bayesian equilibrium as the 
baseline to explain the strategic twists which occurred in the process of rent and interest reduction in 
the Jin-Cha-Ji. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE AS RESISTANCE IN VOEGELIN'S THOUGHT 


By Thomas Heilke 
Dept.of Political Science 
University of Kansas 


Prepared for delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., September 1-5, 
1993. Copyright by the American Political Science Association. 


If speech is a kind of action and writing is a kind of 
speech, then writing is a special form of action. And as Hannah 
Arendt reminded us, we can never know what all the interpretations 
and consequences of our actions --including our own writing-- will 
be. In an introductory analysis of Eric Voegelin's studies of 
modern European racism, I offered what I thought to be a straight- 
forward observation: that Voegelin's books concerning race arose 
in part out of a "desire and effort to understand, and thereby to 
resist," the emergence of politically powerful racist ideologies 
on the European scene.1 

Two reviewers have raised doubts that my comment was at all 
obvious. Indeed, they suggest that such an interpretation is 
Simply wrong-headed, and may even obscure what Voegelin was doing 
or trying to do. Manfred Henningsen argues that in 1933, Voegelin 
lacked "the radical discourse of critique" that began to 
characterize his writings form 1938 onward. Consequently, my 
treatment of the race books pictures Voegelin as someone who 
"stood above the fray," rather than as a scholar struggling slowly 
to find the new theoretical perspectives needed to come to terms 
with the European discourses of race. Whereas Voegelin did not 
confuse National Socialism with a "new civilization paradigm," 
Henningsen argues that in writing the books he did give 
unwarranted legitimacy to the newly emerging language of race. 

The two books were not, therefore, "manifestoes of resistance," as 
I seem to suggest.2 John Gunnell similarly disputes my 
extrapolation from these race books to Voegelin's later critiques, 


1 Thomas W. Heilke, Voegelin on the Idea of Race: An 
j j (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 


University Press, 1990), 2. 


2 Manfred Henningsen, review of 
Race: An Analysis of Modern European Racism, by Thomas W. Heilke, 
in The Review of Politics 54 (Fall, 1992) 4: 706-707. 
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and he finds unconvincing the notions that National Socialism was 
"the ultimate object of [Voegelin's] attack" in the two books, or 
that resistance to ideologies was a principal motivation for them.3 
In retrospect, it seems to me that my critics are correct to 
suggest that I see too much of later efforts against ideologies in 
these earlier works. On the other hand, their objections raise 
two further interesting questions. First, is it plausible always 
to speak of philosophy or simply thinking as an act of resistance? 
Second, what form does such resistance take, and how self- 
conscious must it be? Since the point of contention began with an 
interpretation of Voegelin's work, this essay will essentially 
restrict itself to his considerations on the matter. What follows 
falls into four parts. 

Since my critics accuse me --in part, correctly-- of reading 
Voegelin's texts "backwards," of anachronistically attributing to 
earlier texts what is present only later, I turn to Voegelin's 
later discussion of philosophy and resistance to indicate what we 
are looking for in the earlier work. To do so, I first consider 
briefly Voegelin's conception of the structure of reality within 
which philosophy takes place. Second, I then turn to his 
discussion of philosophy as resistance. Third, I review several 
of Voegelin's later remarks on his earlier work, and I turn to his 
earlier philosophical works, including those on the European race 
idea, to show how his studies indicate the sort of "resistance" he 
spoke of in his later work. Ina fourth, concluding section, I 
suggest how understanding philosophy and social science as an 


activity of resistance might affect our reading of philosophical 
and social-scientific texts. 


The central problem that animates this essay, however, is not 
so much the matter of interpreting Voegelin's intentions 
correctly, but the following: does the experience of resistance 


3 John G. Gunnell, review of Voegelin on the Idea of Race: 
An Analysis of Modern European Racism, by Thomas W. Heilke, in 
Canadian Journal of Political Science 23 (December, 1990) 4: 820. 
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have to be fully articulated and fully conscious in order to be 
present and existentially effective? 


The Order of Reality 


Understanding philosophy as a kind of resistance depends upon 


a notion that Voegelin kept foremost in his analyses from Israel 
and Revelation onward: reality has a structure that can be known 
in part and remains mysteriously obscured in part. Reality 
remains partially mysterious to us, because we are participants in 
that which is greater than us and transcends us, and which 
therefore cannot be fully known to us in the manner of an object 
of study. On the other hand, the structure of reality and the 
nature of its parts are accessible to us in some measure. 
Voegelin used the technical symbol of the quaternarian structure 
of being to describe this structure. It first appeared in his 
"Introduction" Israel and Revelation, and he repeated it in 
"Equivalences of Experience and Symbolization in History" in 1970: 


The primordial field of reality is the community of God and 
man, world and society; the exploration of this field is 
concerned with the true nature of the partners in the 
community and of the relations between them; the sequence in 
time of the verities found is the historical field of 
equivalent experiences and symbols.‘ 


It is within this quaternarian structure, according to Voegelin, 
that we order our existence. 

Human experience of this structure and response to it is of 
essentially two kinds: participation or alienation. Both kinds of 
experience and response take place within the given structure of 
our existence, and each elicits its own set of responses to that 
existence. The character of the response is indicated by the 
linguistic indices and political propositions that both alienated 


4 Eric Voegelin, "Equivalences of Experience and 
Symbolization in History," in Etermmita e Storia, I valori 
permanenti nel divenire storico, ed. Luigi Pareyson, et al. 
(Florence: Valecchi, 1970), 227. 


and participating people develop in their attempts either to come 
to terms with or deny or reshape the nature of reality. 
Accordingly, both kinds of experience produce corresponding 
varieties of political and philosophical implications. Voegelin 
analyzed those arising from experiences of alienation extensively 
in Science, Politics, and Gnosticism, and in his various studies 
of Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Bakunin and others. He analyzed the 
symbols that have historically emerged from the experience of 
participation most extensively in the first four volumes of Order 
and History, but also in Anammesis, and in several articles and 
essays .5 


An order is an arrangement of parts into a whole that 


conforms to a pattern or a purpose or is oriented toward an end, 
but that is not deliberately arranged by a specific agent. The 
available variations in order are bounded by the intrinsic nature 
of the components of that order. Social and political order is, 
more specifically, the arrangement of the parts of the social and 
political fields to the purpose of human well-being, which 
includes a properly oriented partnership with other human beings 
and with the other parts of being. The possible combinations of 
the parts of the quaternarian field of human existence --God, man, 
world, and society-- within a socio-political order are not 
infinite, even though the cultural or artistic expressions of 
order (and disorder) may take on a variety of forms. Within this 
four-fold field, experiences and expressions of participation are 
experiences and expressions of a right attunement of the thinker 
or artist to the order of being. Conversely, experiences of 
alienation are experiences of disorder, either in the individual 
thinker's soul, or in the world around him. 


5 cCf., “Immortality: Experience and Symbol," in Harvard 
Theological Review, LX, 235-79; "On Classical Studies," Modern 
Age, XVII, 2-8; "Quod Deus dicitur," Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion, LIII, 569-84. 


The greatest difficulty with Voegelin's conception of reality 
and right orientation, --and the greatest difficulty with 
philosophy as an activity-- is its apparently paradoxical claim 
that the structure of reality can be known and analyzed at the 
same time that its ultimate essence remains a mystery. The 
quaternarian field or "community of being" in which we find 


ourselves is known to us, but it is not experienced as an object: 


"it is a datum of experience in so far as it is known to man by 
virtue of his participation in the mystery of its being," yet "it 
is not a datum of experience in so far as it is not given in the 
manner of an object of the external world, but is knowable only 
from the perspective of participation in it."6 Its depths can be 
explored, yet its entirety can never be known as an object, but 
only understood as the whole of which we are but a part. 

Two aspects of this paradox are particularly important for 
our considerations. First, Voegelin argued frequently that the 
orientation of the soul to divine order is the most important 
element of establishing right order in the quaternarian field. 
1954 onward.? That 
its qualities are known 


This claim was a constant in his work from 


which transcends us remains beyond us, but 
in part by the experience we have of being "drawn" to it, of being 
"infused" by it, of being oriented by it. The paradox in this 
description is that we are oriented in being by that which we do 
not know in any full sense of the term, but which we can only 
sense indeterminately in the psyche. The second aspect of the 
paradox of recognized orderliness within a reality we know only in 
part is reflected in Voegelin's observation that we are not 
participants in reality in the manner of actors in a drama who can 


6 Eric Voegelin, Order and History, vol 1, Israel _and 
Revelation, (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1956), 1. 


7 Eric Voegelin, Order and History, vol 3, Plato and 
Aristotle (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957), 
68. 
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leave the stage or quit the performance if they wish, but in the 
Manner of indentured servants who cannot retire to a restful space 
apart from the stage, and for whom even death is not an assured 
release from participation.’ Thus, not only do we not know where 
we are, we also do not know what, precisely, we are doing: 


Participation in being . . .is not a partial involvement of 
man; he is engaged with the whole of his existence, for 
participation is existence itself. There is no vantage point 
outside existence from which its meaning can be viewed and a 
course of action charted according to a plan, nor is there a 
blessed island to which man can withdraw in order to 
recapture his self. The role of existence must be played in 
uncertainty of its meaning, as an adventure of decision on 
the edge of freedom and necessity.? 


Our inability to know the what, where, or why of the whole, 
moreover, “precludes essential knowledge of the part," which is to 
say, we don't even know precisely who we are. Ultimately, "this 
Situation of ignorance with regard to the decisive core of 
existence is more than disconcerting: it is profoundly disturbing, 
for from the depth of this ultimate ignorance wells up the anxiety 
of existence, 10 

This quality of paradox and the anxiety it produces, however, 
is neither a "difficulty" of philosophy nor a "problem" in 


Voegelin's articulation of reality, but simply a quality of 


existence that persists no matter what our intellectual attempts 
to overcome it. It is a motivation for philosophy, but also for 
systematic attempts to overcome anxiety by a variety of 
ideological "solutions" to the disconcerting qualities of human 
existence. 

Disorder may be found at several levels in this primordial 
field of existence. It may occur in an inadequate orientation of 
the self with respect to one or more of the poles of the 


8 Israel and Revelation, 1-2. 
9 Israel and Revelation, 1. 
10 [srae] and Revelation, Di 
. 


quaternarian structure. Through a series of speculative 
psychological operations, for example, we may come to think that 
we can become gods, or we may claim that the experience of divine 
transcendence is nothing but a psychological projection. 


Alternatively, we may reject participation and partnership in the 
world and seek domination of man, world, or society instead. This 
is the problem of tyranny in Plato's Gorgias, and the problem of 
the libido dominandi of thinkers such as Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Heidegger. Disorder may also arise at the point of 
understanding or symbolizing the experiences of reality. In this 
case, we may substitute the linguistic indices of another's 
experience of reality for the primary experiences "behind" them, 
treating these indices as objects of veneration, investigation, or 
rejection, rather than as the symbols of reality experienced that 
they are.l2 For example, we can make "grace" an object of study, 
rather than using it as a symbol for the experience in the soul of 
the force of divine favor. It may thereby become possible, as 
Nietzsche thought, to bestow grace upon ourselves, since its 
divine origin was lost to him. Alternatively, we may come to 
accept only one small range of ordering experiences as legitimate 
or "real," and reject all others as imaginary or "false." Thus, 
we may reject any articulation of an experience of divine 
transcendence that does not conform to a specific religious 
vocabulary. One may also hold all such attempts at articulation 
to be essentially "equal," thereby rendering irrelevant the 
concerted attempts of others either to describe more precisely the 
reality experienced or to introduce to us new experienced elements 
of that reality. Both moves are illegitimate in Voegelin's 
estimation. These forms of dogmatism obscure or limit the reality 
of our experience, and may alienate the individual who seeks an 


11 Cf. Eric Voegelin, Science, Politics, and Gnosticism 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1968), 53-73. 


12 See Plato and Aristotle, 277-8; "“Equivalences," 217-220. 
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understanding of order beyond the propositions offered as the 


final word on the truth of existence by dogmatizers. 

Voegelin's analysis and articulation of the structure of 
human existence gives us a framework within which we may judge the 
varying conceptions of order with respect to their adequacy in 
reflecting the order of being as it is known and experienced by 
us. After all, despite its paradoxical mysteriousness, reality is 
not entirely occluded from our sight: 


The ultimate, essential ignorance is not complete ignorance. 
Man can achieve considerable knowledge about the order of 
being, and not the least part of that knowledge is the 
distinction between the knowable and the unknowable. 

The concern of man about the meaning of his existence in the 
field of being does not remain pent up in the tortures of 
anxiety, but can vent itself in the creation of symbols 
purporting to render intelligible the relations and tensions 
between the distinguishable terms of the field.) 


The creation of such symbols, which is the articulation of human 
experience in reality is the substance of order in human history. 


II. Philosophy and Resistance 


If our existence is to remain genuine and whole, we must 
resist disorder within the quaternarian field in its several 
dimensions. Voegelin followed Plato in arguing that the human 
psyche and political institutions are intimately linked. The 
character of a regime reflects the character of the souls of its 
ruling class.4 Accordingly, the disorder of a civilization will 
be revealed in both its institutions and in the souls of those who 
rule in it. Resistance to this disorder, according to Voegelin, 
initiates philosophy. Resistance is therefore directed at both 
the abstract level of doctrines or at the level of the soul, and 
also at specific socio-political institutions. Institutional 


Plato and Aristotle, 2-3. 


14 Plato, Republic, 441c-445e; 544d-e. 
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malformations may be a more concrete manifestation of psychic 


disorder, but their concrete appearance --alongside, yet apart 


from the psychic deformations that may underlie them-- must be 
resisted in their own right. Philosophy is a resistance to 
disorder at both the psychic and the institutional levels: 


Philosophy, thus, has its origin in the resistance of the 
soul to its destruction by society. Philosophy in this 
sense, aS an act of resistance illuminated by conceptual 
understanding, has two functions for Plato. It is first, and 
most importantly, an act of salvation for himself and others, 
in that the evocation of right order and its reconstitution 
in his own soul becomes the substantive center of a new 
community which, by its existence, relieves the pressure of 
the surrounding corrupt society. Under this aspect Plato is 
the founder of the community of philosophers that lives 
through the ages. Philosophy is, second, an act of judgment 

Since the order of the soul is recaptured through 
resistance to the surrounding disorder, the pairs of concepts 
which illuminate the act of resistance develop into the 
criteria (in the pregnant sense of instruments or standards 
of judgment) of social order and disorder. Under this second 
aspect Plato is the founder of political science. 


Through this philosophical act of judgement, spiritual resistance 
becomes political opposition: 


historically, every position has its counter-positions and 
these will be characterized as hostile and false 

according to one's own position. .. . [H]istorically every 
truth sets itself off against an already existing belief, 
which the new truth forces into the position of being untrue. 

[Tlhis situation --position versus counter-position-- 
is found everywhere. .. . Formally, Socrates is in conflict 
with Athens; you can set up either side as the position and 
then call the other side the counter-position. But this, it 
seems to me, leads to historical relativism. A case like 
this calls for a decision: Socrates is right, Athens is 
wrong. (Or the modern liberals' decision: democracy is 
right, Socrates was a Fascist.) This is the parting of the 
ways. 16 


The danger of the decision and the consequent parting is that 


15 Plato and Aristotle, 68-9. 


146 "On Gnosticism," [letter to Alfred Schuetz, January 10, 
1953], in Peter J. Opitz and Gregor Sebba, eds., The Philosophy 
of Order (Stuttgart: Ernst Klett, 1981), 461. 


the philosophical act of judgment begins to appear as merely 
another dogmatic proposition. In his introduction to his analyses 
of the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, however, Voegelin 
warned his readers that "we are not concerned with a 'Platonic 
philosophy' or 'doctrine,' but with Plato's resistance to the 
disorder of the surrounding society and his effort to restore the 
order of Hellenic civilization through love of wisdom."!’ 
Philosophy is not dogmatics, but a deliberate effort to orient the 
soul in reality. Philosophy must take into account the entire 
panoply of reality, and it must discern carefully the several 
dimensions and manifold characteristics of that reality as it is 
experienced in the soul and in the phenomena of the quaternarian 
community of being. Such openness, however, eventually entails 
closure toward conceptual corruptions and disorder. 

Resistance, then, is Voegelin's own term, not mine. He 
considered resistance to disorder to be the origin of philosophy 
and the recovery of order to be its purpose. The "act of 
salvation" that philosophy engenders, moreover, is not a 
specifically religious experience, but the "turning around" that 
results from an analysis communicated to others. It is an 
education. Because disorder is first and foremost a problem of 
the psyche, this education and the philosophical "attack on the 
corrupt society is not directed against this or that political 
abuse but against a disease of the soul." Accordingly, the 


"restoration" that such an education provides "requires a turning- 
around (periagoge) of 'the whole soul': from ignorance to the 
truth of God, from opinion about uncertainly wavering things to 
knowledge of being, and from multifarious activity to the justice 


of tending to one's proper sphere of action."18 
Education, from the Latin "ex" and "ducare" means literally 
"to lead out." The analysis of philosophy clears up the disorder, 


| 
7 6Plato and Aristotle, 5. 
1g Plato and Aristotle, 68. 
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enabling the educator to lead his students out of the spiritual 
morass and disorientation that intellectual or social and 
political disorder engender. Such leading out requires careful 
intellectual discipline and rigor, and its proper result is not 
merely a new intellectual perspective, but a new way of life. 
What was true for Plato at Athens, moreover, remains true today; 
the expression of disorder may have changed, but its results and 
the need for resistance to it remains constant: 


"The great representative of modern magical thought [Hegel] 
cannot be ignored. But since he cannot be ignored, it is not 
permitted to ignore the manner in which his Magic affects his 
language and its use. When the thinker breaks through the 
barrier of reason, he can give to the magical results of his 
expansion of consciousness an appearance of rationality only 
by playing magical con-games with the common language. 

As this type of con-game has become an all-pervasive 
phenomenon in our "climate of opinion," the analysis of the 
tricks a magician plays with language is not a wanton 
"attack" on anybody, but the duty of the philosopher, if he 
wants to understand the contemporary disorder, and of the 
educator, if he wants to help the young in the intellectual 
and spiritual misery caused by their exposure to the 
formidable pressure of these con-games in their 
environment. "19 


As each disorder is analyzed to its psychological depths, the 
"loosening up" of analysis resolves into a "clearing up" or 
catharsis that frees us from the bondage of the darkness. 20 
Voegelin's philosophical enterprise is in this sense an attempt at 
a kind of "therapeutic," a healing of spiritual disease.2! Such a 


19 Eric Voegelin, "Response to Professor Altizer's “A New 


History and a New But Ancient God?'" in Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion, XLIII (1975), 771. 


20 For an interpretation of catharsis as a kind of 
conceptual "clearing up," especially in Aristotle, see Martha 
Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1986), 388-391. 


21 See Michael Franz, Eric Voegelin and the Politics of 


(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 


1992), lo6ft. 
ll 
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therapeutic demands a judgment, and such judgment requires a 
concrete stance on political questions. 


Because reality, including the human psyche, has a stable 
structure (even if its "depth" keeps this structure partially 


obscured from us), certain forms of analysis will be more adequate 
than others; or one form of analysis or articulation of the 
structure of reality may be more adequate or appropriate in some 
situations than in others; or, some linguistic indices may be more 
adequate than others.22 A thinker may, moreover, have overlooked 
important aspects of reality or used inadequate or polluted 
concepts, or misconstructed the analysis in some important way 
that renders it inadequate. In the same way, some forms of 
corruption will also require more immediate resistance than 
others, and some forms of resistance may be more adequate than 
others. The judgement of philosophy in its resistance to disorder 
and psychic corruption must take into account these factors.23 
Accordingly, the education and resistance of philosophy is not an 
education or resistance of dogmatics, but of a careful orientation 
to the known order of reality, and a correspondingly careful 
rejection of the disordering forces in that reality. Such an 
orientation requires skill and discipline and a consistent 
awareness of the reality in which the philosopher finds himself. 


22 “Equivalences," 220, 226-7. 


23 "It is not immaterial whether an evolution moves from 
compactness to the differentiation of experiences of 
transcendence or from differentiated transcendence to 
immanentizing gnosticism. In the first case, a society of 
Malaysian natives, for example, living in a complete, harmonic if 
compact culture, may defend itself against, say, the importation 
of Western ideas which in themselves can only have a destructive 
social impact. In the second case, pathologically crippled men 
try to destroy an existing high culture. It is not one and the 
same thing for Plato to think beyond a collapsing Athenian city 
state and for National Socialists and Communists to try to 
destroy the classical-Christian tradition.” ("On Gnosticism," 
461). 
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III. Resistance and Self-Consciousness 


The motivating question for this essay concerns the extent to 


which articulation and self-awareness are necessary for resistance 


to become recognizable and effective. So far, this question 
remains unanswered, if not begged. The preceding discussion shows 
that Voegelin closely linked philosophy and resistance in his 
later considerations of political phenomena. Philosophy is 
motivated by a need to resist social disorder (which may, in turn, 
be caused by psychic disorder), and philosophy provides the 
conceptual tools for such psychic and social resistance. The 
resistance of philosophy, moreover, may have political and social 
effects that make it the enemy of those whose corruption incites 
disturbances in the social order. This much is well-known to 
readers of Voegelin. 

But what of Voegelin's earlier work? It is not as closely 
informed by classical philosophy, and it does not employ the 
concepts of his later work. Between 1945 and 1950, moreover, 
Voegelin gradually abandoned a multi-volume work on the "History 
of Ideas" when, as he recounts, he "arrived at a dead end" in his 
“attempts to find a theory of man, society, and history that would 
permit an adequate interpretation of the phenomena in [his] chosen 
field of studies."24 One may therefore suggest that Voegelin's 
self-declared philosophical resistance after 1950 is something 
quite different from the studies prior to his abandonment of the 
"History of Ideas" between 1945 and 1950. We need, therefore, to 
consider what Voegelin was doing and thought he was doing before 
that time, and to compare it with the later studies. 


Reflecting on the period before he finally rejected a history 
of ideas, Voegelin traced a motive of resistance in his work at 


24 Eric Voegelin, Anammesis, trans. and ed. Gerhardt 
Niemeyer (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1978), 3; 
Gf. 3-216. 
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least to 1943. He sought a theory of consciousness, he claims, 
that would "fit the facts of the great stasis that has grown, ever 
since the eighteenth century, to its present proportions."25 His 
search for a theory of consciousness was the culmination of thirty 
years' investigation into the basic political phenomena in human 
history. The operative category for these investigations, 
however, was not philosophy, but science. 

Philosophy, speaking literally, is love of wisdom, a desire 
for knowledge of the whole. Since such complete knowledge of the 
whole is not humanly attainable, philosophy presupposes the 
hypothetical possibility of such a knowledge, but acknowledges its 
human impossibility. A science, on the other hand, is nothing 
more or less than the systematic and conceptual ordering of a 
field of phenomena whose parameters can be more or less well 
delineated. A science is a confined discourse about reality in 
which a conceptual language is developed to describe the structure 
and dynamics of that portion of reality that is the object of the 
science in question. The object of a science of politics is "the 
little world of meaning," “illuminated from within by its own 
interpretation," which we call a society.26 Science, then, is not 
philosophy, but it is its necessary prerequisite, because 
knowledge of the whole presupposes knowledge of the particulars. 

A philosopher who makes a claim to be wise concerning the human 
thing must have a political science that gives him knowledge of 
those things. 

Voegelin discovered the limits of science between 1945 and 
1950, as he began to search more deeply for a theory of 
consciousness that would give a unified context to his earlier 
Studies and to the work of the great thinkers and philosophers 
before him. The indices of human experience of reality and the 


25 Anamnesis, 9. 


26 Eric Voegelin, The New Science of Politics (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1952), 52. 
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political and social institutions that are constructed in 
accordance with these indices are empirical phenomena that a 
Science can conceptually order. But science requires philosophy - 
-the systematic investigation of the whole, not merely an 
empirical part-- to give us the existential context within which a 
science operates. This relationship between science and 
philosophy is made somewhat more ambiguous in certain of 
Voegelin's remarks. His evaluation of Max Weber's historical and 
sociological investigation, for example, seems to indicate that a 
scientist may be unaware of the existential dimension with which 
he or she is operating and be nonetheless a scientist. 

Voegelin criticized Weber's value-free method of science, 
because it could not supply Weber with the criteria for selecting 
the materials to be studied by his science, nor with the premises 
of his ethics of responsibility, which was an integral part of his 
self-conception as a scientist. And yet, Voegelin praised Weber's 
science and its result, because Weber "knew what was right, 
without knowing the reasons for it."27, Weber, in other words, 
could give no particular reason for what he was doing, but 
Voegelin thought that his strong ethical character and perhaps his 
mysticism kept this lack of an existential foundation from 
impairing his own work. Weber had both feet planted firmly in 
reality, but he didn't know it, and he was unable to account for 
the fact. In Voegelin's estimation, this unknowing did not 
generally impair the results of Weber's studies, but it becomes 
problematic when the scientist tries to persuade others that his 
science is useful and has integrity: “students, after all, want to 
know the reasons why they should conduct themselves in a certain 
Manner; and when the reasons --that is, the rational order of 
existence-- are excluded from consideration, emotions are liable 
to carry you away into all sorts of ideological and idealistic 


27 Eric Voegelin, Autobiographical Reflections, Ellis 
Sandoz, ed. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1989), 12; cf. New Science, 13-24. 
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adventures in which the ends become more fascinating than the 
means."28 Voegelin, who would spend much of his life filling in 
this gap in Weber's work by articulating this rational order of 
existence29, could accept the scientific findings of Weber, despite 
the gap, since these findings, though fwithout foundations within 
Weber's world, rested on the foundations of the reality that could 
be recovered by Weber's heirs. The articulation of the rational 
order of existence requires a science of order, but it is itself 
the task of philosophy, not science. 

In Voegelin's critique of Weber, then, we find the first hint 
that a scientist does not have to have a fully articulated grasp 
of reality in the Voegelinian sense in order to furnish us with a 
science. It is possible for a scientist to proceed with his 
investigation without being fully aware of the existential 
dimensions within which he or she is working. Keeping in mind 
these criticisms of Weber, we can now take a chronological step 
backward to Voegelin's early work. It seems to me that in certain 
respects, Voegelin's self-critiques move along similar lines to 
his critique of Weber. 


In his autobiographical reflections in 1973, Voegelin saw a 
clear progress in clarity and conceptual accuracy from his earlier 
work to his writings beginning with The New Science of Politics in 
1952. We see in his pre-1952 published works an attempt to 
articulate a science of politics. This attempt was self- 
conscious, but, as Voegelin later acknowledged, it was defective 
in several particular ways. For example, Voegelin gave three 
specific motivations for his hatred of National Socialism. First, 
he found National Socialism, along with all other ideologies, to 


Reflections, 12; New Science, 23-26. 


29 “Here is the gap in Weber's work constituting the great 
problem with which I have dealt during the fifty years since I 
got acquainted with his ideas." (Reflections, 12). 
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be intellectually dishonest.3° Whereas a scientist “honestly wants 
to explore the structure of reality," ideologies “indulge in 
constructions that are intellectually not tenable." They "indulge 
in intellectual dishonesty" in matters of science.3! Second, he 
confessed to an “aversion to killing people for the fun of it." 
The perverse pleasure in killing people was an all-too-frequent 
indulgence of ideologies. Finally, Voegelin was motivated by a 
desire to “keep his language clean."32 This motivation is closely 
related to the first: since science is a discourse about reality, 
the symbols, grammar, and logic of that discourse must be 
rigorously disciplined to reflect accurately the reality it is 
about. Insofar as ideologies seek to subvert and occlude reality, 
their language and concepts will be based on false premises, 
slogans, and word games. 

His motivations concerning his hatred, observed Voegelin, 
“were perfectly clear to me at the time, but clarity about their 
direction did not mean clarity about the implications in detail."33 
Part of the unclarity was scientific, and part, we might say, 
philosophical. The scientific problem included the absence of an 
“intellectual apparatus for dealing with the highly complex 
phenomena of intellectual deformation, perversion, crookedness, 
and vulgarization." An accurate science first required the 
necessary social-scientific and historical studies to create such 
an apparatus.34 To answer this need in the matter of ideologies, 


30 Here again, he attributed his strong inclination for 
intellectual honesty to the influence of Max Weber (Reflections, 
45). 


| 31 Reflections, 45. 
| | 32, Reflections, 47. 

| 33 Reflections, 50. 
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Voegelin developed the concept of a "political religion" to 
grapple with the deforming qualities of National Socialism, but, 
in retrospect, it was a "stop-gap notion," an "ad-hoc explanation" 
that was conceptually insufficient for coming to grips with the 
ideological political phenomena of his time.35 The philosophical 
unclarity, on the other hand, consisted in the absence of a theory 
of consciousness and of a concomitant theory of the structure of 
the whole. The theory of consciousness --based on "the 
specifically philosophical realization that the levels of being 
discernible within the world are surmounted by a transcendent 
source of being and its order," which realization "was itself 
rooted in the real movements of the human spiritual soul toward 
divine being experienced as transcendent"-- would have given 
Voegelin the "clarity about implications in detail" that he 
lacked. Voegelin required a theory that would bring into view 
"the order of being as a whole, unto its origin in transcendent 
being" before he could hope for a successful scientific analysis, 
"for only then can current opinions about right order be examined 
as to their agreement with the order of being. "36 

We see similar attempts to come to grips with the political 
phenomena of his time in his two books on European race-thinking. 
There he contended with two problems. First, the "knowledge of 
man," he claimed, had "come to grief." The theories of race of 
the twentieth century reflected an “uncertainty of vision for the 
essentials," and an inability of the plastic arts to grasp in any 


meaningful way these essentials concerning human being. His 
genealogical study of the European ideas of race, he suggested, 
would help to recover a view for these essentials.37 The deeper 
question underlying this study would be: "what significance does 


35 Science, Politics, and Gnosticism, 5. 
36 Science, Politics, and Gnosticism, 18. 


37_ Eric Voegelin, pie Rasscnides in der Geistesgeschichte 
yon Ray bis Carus (Berlin: Junker & Due i933), 
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the human body and its multitude of forms have for a knowledge of 


man?"38 I do not see in this question a valorization of race 


discourse, but an attempt to link the various realms of human 
being into a comprehensible whole that illuminates for us the link 
between our conceptions of human nature and the political 
formations we construct in response to that nature. Ideas of race 
were a major one of those formative ideas during the early 
twentieth century, and one that had not been closely examined ina 
rigorous manner. The second volume, Rasse und Staat, was aimed in 
part at correcting the theory of politics embodied in Kelsen's 
positive theory of law. The scientific difficulty concerned 
Kelsen's neo-Kantian methodology, which excluded from a theory of 
the state consideration of all political phenomena that could not 
be treated within the confines of the logical of the legal system 
itself.39 Since a state and a legal system are human creations 
that depend for their legitimacy on the correspondence between 
their form and the form of human beings, a theory of politics that 
does not take into account how archetypical perceptions of human 
nature and human existence are reflected in political institutions 
is insufficient.4° If the principle perception of human nature is 
racial, political institutions (including the legal system) will 
reflect that prejudice, just as when the principle perception of 
human beings is one of rational, self-interested actors, political 
institutions will reflect that (liberal) image of human nature. 
Again, Voegelin observed that he did not have a "full 
understanding of the rather primitive semantic games involved" in 
the methodological misconstructions that would exclude a non- 


38 Rassenidee, 5. 


39 Reflections, 21; Eric Voegelin, Rasse und Staat 
(Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1933), 6. 


Rasse und Staat, 7. 
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positivist theory of the state, but "at least [he] sensed them."41 
His differences with Kelsen emerged as he became interested in 
those dimensions of politics that a positive theory of law could 
not treat,42 but at the same time, this difference reflected a 
scientific interest more than an immediate philosophical 
judgement. 

The problem of science, philosophy, understanding, and 
resistance is not confined to Voegelin's own studies. He has 
certainly not been the only thinker ever to grapple with the 
problems of order and disorder in his time. Indeed, much of 
Voegelin's work is a conversation with living and dead friends who 
were engaged in similar struggles. His reflections on the "“common- 
sense" philosophy of the American tradition and his later 
reflections on the shape of intellectual resistance in Germany 
against the National Socialists will serve as the concluding 
examples of our considerations. In both cases, resistance to 
disorder did not include the full articulation of a political 
philosophy in the classic sense. 

The English traditions of "common-sense" emerges out of the 
work of Thomas Reid and other Scottish Enlightenment philosophers. 
Voegelin described it as "a philosopher's attitude toward life 
without the philosopher's technical apparatus." He believed this 
attitude incorporated the tradition of classical philosophy, but 
without retaining “the technical apparatus of an Aristotle."43 The 
importance of this common-sense attitude for sustaining the 
“intellectual climate and cohesion of a society" lay in its "range 
and existential substance," not its technical articulation. 
Although it does not contain the technical language of classical 


41 Reflections, 21. 


_ 42 21°22; j ,.6-7. Voegelin never 
rejected Kelsen’s theory of law Her ge, but only restricted its 
usefulness to the realm of law, denying its adequacy as a theory 
(or science) of politics. 


43 Autobiographical Reflections, 29. 
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philosophy, is nevertheless sustained and communicated through 
language --in telling stories, establishing rules and regulations, 
articulating and resolving social, political, economic, or 
administrative problems. Whether or not it is technically 
precise, language is therefore a good indicator of the 
intellectual and spiritual niveau of a society.44 For this reason, 
when Voegelin pursued his political studies, he chose for his 
object of study the "self-speaking phenomena," i.e., those socio- 
political phenomena such as academic theorizing that reflect upon 
themselves and their own meaning at the same time that they 
reflect the intellectual order of a society.45 The intellectual 
and spiritual niveau of American society could therefore be 
revealed or reflected in the intellectual formulations of men like 
Commons, Pierce, Santayana, and Jonathan Edwards, whereas the same 
niveau of German society could similarly be revealed in the 
critical efforts of Karl Kraus and Robert Musil. To Voegelin's 
initial surprise, the intellectual niveau of American society was 
relatively high, even though it was not infused with the 
methodological neo-Kantian disputes that animated the intellectual 
debates in central Europe. The classical basis of the common- 
sense tradition made it possible for such disputes to be 
disregarded or their more reasonable results already to be taken 
for granted. 

Voegelin indicated in his lectures on "Hitler and the 
Germans" that the intellectual niveau of German society at the 
time of the National Socialists was depressingly low. Two 
specific problems that he analyzed in those lectures were the 
misuse of language to occlude reality and to create the mirage of 
another reality, and the loss of a sense of common humanity with 
one's fellow human beings. The misuse of language included a 


44 Eric Voegelin, Ueber die Form des Amerikanischen Geistes 
(Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1928), 16. 
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variety of symptoms and phenomena: the mixing of metaphors into 
meaningless tropes;46 the invention of words in order to give one's 
trivial statements an aura of profundity;4”7 the denial and accurate 
refutation of lies in order to hide much more savage truths; and 


the use of clichés to hide one's own intellectual illiteracy or to 


mask an ideological agenda.48 Each of these sorts of 
demonstrations of intellectual corruption represent what Voegelin 
called a “loss of reality" (Realitatsverlust). His own analysis 
of this loss and its consequences was based on a full 
philosophical articulation of the kind that I have outlined in the 
first two sections of this essay. But he was also able to point 
to a list of people who resisted the corruption such misuse of 
language entails, yet who did not seem to possess the technical 
vocabulary of classical philosophy. There is no indication, for 
example, that Karl Kraus was a student of philosophy, but he was 
firmly in touch with reality: he recognized a lie for a lie, a 
cliché for a cliché, and bad grammar that masks the truth as 
grammar that reveals stupidity and deception. Similarly Robert 
Musil well understood the problem of creating fantastical and 
libidinous “second realities" within the structure of the first, 
but he did not have the Aristotelian or Platonic vocabulary to 
differentiate the elements of this experience in the way that 
Voegelin later would. This lack did not keep Kraus' and Musil's 
articulation of the National Socialist corruption of language and 
society from being psychically effective forms of resistance and 
re-ordering. In this case, however, their resistance may have 
been based less on straight-forward common sense (Voegelin 
believed this ordering force to be nearly completely absent in 


46 Eric Voegelin, "Hitler and the Germans," [unpublished 
manuscript], 93-4. 


47 “Hitler and the Germans," 138. 


48 "Hitler and the Germans," 36, 5l. 
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German political culture) ,49 than on a notion of "Menschlichkeit" 


or “common humanity" and "honesty." Once again, such notions 


could go a long way toward preserving the ethical, intellectual, 
and spiritual integrity of a society. 

Common-sense, common humanity, and intellectual honesty 
indicate that an adequate participation in the order of being need 
not be self-conscious at the level Voegelin later articulated and 
that we have described in the first portion of this essay. When 
this participation does become self-conscious, it results ina 
noetic exegesis like that of Aristotle. Noetic knowledge is not, 
according to Voegelin, "abstract knowledge obtained by gathering 
cases of participation and examining them for general 
characteristics," but "concrete knowledge of participation in 
which a man's desire for knowledge is experienced as a movement 
toward the ground that is being moved by the ground."5° It isa 
mystical, self-reflexive, and concrete knowledge of human 
participation in reality, but it is not a requirement for 
spiritual integrity and resistance against spiritual disorder: 


The desire for knowledge is the reality not only of the 
noesis, but of every experience of participation, as 
Aristotle already observed. In every case it engenders 
symbols that express the truth of the divine, the human, and 
the world, as well as the relations of the areas of reality 
to each other. It is always man's existential transcending 
toward the ground, even when the ground does not become 
conscious as the transcendent pole of the desire. Noesis, 
then, contributes no more than its rendering intelligible the 
logos of consciousness, which belongs to the reality of 
participating knowledge even in the absence of noesis.5! 


IV. Conclusion: Science, Philosophy, and Reality | 
| 49 Reflections, 29. 
50 Anamnesis, 183. 
| 
5.1 QAnammesis, 183. 
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How, then, should we read Voegelin's earlier works? I would 
suggest the following. First, we must evaluate scientific studies 
and attempts to articulate reality on the basis of our own 
knowledge of that reality. We can, for example, read a "History 
of Ideas" with profit only if we keep in mind that Voegelin 
rejected its fundamental ordering premise, even if its historical 
Studies were essentially sound. In reading such a work, we must 
keep in mind Voegelin's (and others') later insights into the 
structure of consciousness, or else we regress. 

Second, reality is reality; human beings cannot transform it 
at will. At the same time, our apperceptions of that reality can 
vary --even greatly-- and the quality of those apperceptions 
heavily determine the quality and character of our activities 
within reality. At the one extreme, we find the murderous 
activities of Marxists, National Socialists, and other ideologues, 
whose apperception of reality is occluded or even deliberately and 
knowingly distorted, whose picture of reality is therefore deeply 
deformed, and who feel compelled to eliminate those portions of 
reality that do not fit their deformed image. At the other end, we 


find the extensive articulation of human experience in reality of 


Plato, Aristotle, Thomas, and others. Even here, however, or 
perhaps especially here, there exists a constant danger that the 
symbols of human experience that these thinkers developed in their 
attempt to grasp and articulate what they experienced will he 
transformed into dogmatic systems. To mention only one example, 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas is not a "system," even though 
his intellectual heirs --the Scholastics-- treated his thought as 
though it were. Having thereby occluded the experiential and 
existential motivations for Aquinas' investigations, they could 
proceed with the dogmatics of a pseudo-science that was 
legitimately open to the benighting attacks of the Enlightenment. 
The scholastics would have done well to pay closer attention to 
the great thinker's remark that he had seen things that made his 


life-work seem "like straw."52 In this same way, Voegelin's 
powerful intellect has left behind a body of investigations that 
his intellectual heirs will be tempted to transform into a "body 
of knowledge.," or a "System." Voegelin's recovery of the 
experiences of reality that underlie the symbols of classical 
philosophy and the arts are for his readers not an end, but a 
beginning. We have not "arrived" when we have memorized 
Voegelin's philosophy, but merely begun. 

Each soul and each generation of souls must recover anew the 
meaning of order by opening itself to the experiences of being 
that orient us in the order of being. The task of a science of 
politics is therefore endless, but it is not a Sisyphean 
repetition of futility. The "conclusion" of the task, however, 
stated in either a new or old set of symbols of order, would be 
merely a new derailment into dogmatism. One may anticipate, for 
example, the emergence of "left" and “right" Voegelinians: the 
left would stress his demand for “openness to being," and the 
right would stress that conservative strain in his work that made 
him welcome at the Hoover Institute. With each group disregarding 
the insights of the other, we would then have two dogmatic camps. 
One would neglect Voegelin's admonition that the structure of 
reality is a structure that imposes on us the existential 
categories of better and worse: we must make judgements about what 
we should do, and it is often better to act in one way than 
another. The other would neglect his repeated denial of belonging 
to any political-ideological camp and his repeated injunctions 
that the philosopher must remain open to reality. This openness 
does not mean that one cannot make judgements or participate in 
political processes, but it does mean that one never does so with 
a closed dogma, or simply following a party line.5 


52 G. K. Chesterton, 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Image Books, 1956), 141. 


53 Cf. Reflections, 45. 
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Third, in between ideology and philosophy, we find various 
grades of understanding, misunderstanding, and even denial of the 
primordial structures of the community of being. But the 
differences between the grades, both in magnitude and quality, can 
be of utmost importance. Scholars, social scientists, humanists, 
and thoughtful people may not be philosophers, yet they may 
nevertheless be people who seek the truth, the good and the just, 
but without the technical apparatus that philosophy provides. 

Even a science that does not know in the full sense what it is 
doing is a science worth noting, if it is grounded in reality. 


Let us put the matter more bluntly: do we need to be 
"Voegelinians" (i.e., use Voegelin's conceptual language) to be 
competent social scientists, scholars, or the like, or to resist 
disorder? We may answer with a qualified "no." What Voegelin 
discovered and articulated he articulated well. Yet he was never 
entirely satisfied, always seeking further and deeper analyses of 
reality experienced. His own researches into the order of being 
and human orientation in being were not, and, by the inherent 
character of our existence, could never be completed. If we 
accept this notion of incompleteness, we do not forget the problem 
of dogma and systems that is always at the margins and often at 
the center of philosophy. 

The word "resistance" carries with it a connotation of 
activism, perhaps derived from the exploits of the French 
underground, the "Résistance" of World War Two. But its Latin 
root, “resistere" means more nearly “to withstand," not actively 
to shoot people or to destroy railway bridges and industrial 


installations. These distinctions in connotation are important in 
the following way: Voegelin was first and foremost a scientist; 
resistance in the sense of "withstanding" an existentially 
corrupting force is a by-product of scientific integrity, at the 
same time that disorder may be an impetus for science. The 


existential motivation, namely a feeling of unease or disquiet 
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that underlies the impetus the impetus may be only dimly or 
partially understood, but such partial clarity does not obviate 
its existential context nor vitiate the imperfect results.“ The 
philosophical articulation of our consciousness of reality 
Clarifies the activity of resistance, but it does not necessarily 
constitute it. We don't need to be philosophers in order to 
resist disorder or combat its effects; but as Voegelin's analysis 
of Robert Musil and Karl Kraus demonstrates, we do need to be 
intellectually honest and aware of our humanity. 

Leo Strauss once remarked that a science of politics that 
cannot distinguish tyrannical from just government is a kind of 
madness.55 This Aristotelian observation is itself an immediate 
act of distinction between regimes (and between various claims of 
methods of study to be a science), and implicitly an act of 
resistance to those who would call themselves political 
benefactors (or scientists of politics), but are not. Voegelin's 
writings were from the first to the last such acts of distinction, 
first as science, later as a combination of science and 
philosophy. They varied in their success, they may not all have 
been motivated by an immediate desire to resist some particular 
form of social disorder (even though they were all endeavors to 
participate in the ordering enterprise of science), and they 
shared a gradual, groping progress toward a fuller articulation of 
the elements of reality. Like any action, they are left for us to 
use as an illumination of the reality in which they take place. 
Like any action, we can never be sure beforehand of all their 


54 "Die geistige Form findent nicht Wahrheiten und stellt 
nicht Fakten fest, sondern sie ist auf sich selbst gerichtet und 
darum haftet ihr immer ein Ungenuegen an, das zu neuen Versuchen 
der Ueberwindung treibt, die notwendig ebenso unzureichend sein 
muessen." (Amerikanischen Geistes, 16). 


55 Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), 4-5. CE. 
Classical Political Rationalism, ed. Thomas L. Pangle (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press,1989), 8-12. 
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consequences, or of all that they may reveal. 
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A striking feature of economic relations among advanced industrial states in recent 
years has been the liberalization of capital controls. The liberalization trend was initiated 
by the US in 1974 when it removed capital controls that had been introduced in the mid- 
1960s. Britain then followed in 1979, abolishing overnight its forty-year-old restrictions on 
international financial movements. In 1984-85, Australia and New Zealand copied the 
British move by eliminating their exchange controls which had existed since the Second 
World War. Many continental European countries also initiated financial liberalization 
programs in the early-to-mid 1980s and by 1988 all members of the European 
Community (EC) agreed to remove their postwar capital controls within two-to-four 
years. The Scandinavian countries then followed with similar commitments in 1989-90. 
Finally, throughout the 1980s, Japan also gradually dismantled its tight postwar capital 
controls. 


It is widely assumed that the liberal pattern of financial relations which is 
emerging within the OECD region is here to stay. As Philip Turner recently put it: 
"While views differ about the size of the net benefits of increased international financial 
integration and liberalisation, there is probably a consensus that the development of 
liberalised international financial markets in recent years is in practice irreversible..."’ 
This consensus partly stems from the fact that the trend has enveloped so many countries 
so quickly and thus appears impossible to resist. It also usually reflects the view that the 
liberalization trend was primarily propelled by technological changes and growing 
economic interdependence, neither of which can be easily turned back.” 


In this paper, I question the argument that the financial liberalization trend is 
irreversible.’ In the first section of the paper, I investigate the forces that were behind 
the trend. Although technological and economic pressures played some role in 
encouraging liberalization, I draw on recent scholarship to argue that the trend was 
driven primarily by a number of political factors including: an international competitive 
dynamic encouraged by US and British actions; inter-state bargains and regional 
objectives within the European Community; and domestic support from advocates of 
neo-liberal ideas and internationally-oriented banks and industrial firms. In the second 
section of the paper, I turn to evaluate whether these various factors are likely to remain 
important in the coming years. While the discussion is necessarily speculative, I find 
important reasons to believe that they may each soon be challenged in significant ways. 
This leads to the conclusion that a reversal of the liberalization trend is not only possible 
but also more likely than is often assumed. 


EXPLAINING THE LIBERALIZATION TREND 


In order to evaluate the future prospects of the emerging liberal pattern of 
financial relations among advanced industrial states, it is important to investigate more 
closely the reasons why governments have decided to liberalize capital controls. There 


. 
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has been growing interest in this question among scholars in the field of international 
political economy in the last few years and a number of detailed studies of liberalization 
decisions have recently appeared.* One of the clear messages of these studies is the 
importance of politics in explaining the liberalization decisions. Although technological 
changes and growing economic interdependence may have provided an important 
backdrop for many of the actions, these studies emphasize that policymakers were not 
forced by these pressures to liberalize. Rather, their decisions reflected political choices. 
In this section, I summarize the political factors that are said to have been behind these 
choices. They are divided into factors at the systemic, regional and domestic levels. No 
attempt is made to assess the relative importance of these factors. Instead, my objective 
is simply to summarize recent explanations of the trend in order to establish the ground 
for an evaluation of whether each can be expected to remain important in the near 
future. 


Systemic Dynamics: Perhaps the most prominent explanation for the financial 
liberalization trend in the emerging literature concerns an international competitive 
dynamic. Because financial capital and financial business is so footloose, it is highly 
responsive to regulatory differentials between countries. This feature has tempted 
governments to liberalize external capital controls as well as domestic financial 
regulations as a means of luring international capital and financial business to their own 
markets. Incoming capital could be used to help finance current account and budgetary 
deficits, while international financial business promised employment, tax, and foreign 
exchange benefits, particularly in an era when financial services represented a rapidly 
expanding sector of the world economy. Once a major state or group of states initiated 
this "mercantilist" strategy, others have been inclined to follow in order to avoid losing 
financial capital and business.’ 


The states that played the key role in initiating this competitive liberalization and 
deregulation trend were Britain and the US. Britain took the first step when it permitted 
the euromarket to operate in London free from regulation after private bankers created 
the market in the late 1950s there. In a world of extensive capital controls, the 
euromarket acted as a kind of "adventure playground” for financial operators where 
they could trade financial assets denominated in non-local currencies (primarily dollars) 
without regulation. The liberal, deregulated nature of this "offshore" market produced 
considerable competitive pressures across the advanced industrial world. From the 1960s 
onwards, European financial authorities increasingly witnessed their citizens and 
multinational corporations shifting financial activities to the more attractive market 
offshore.’ The same pressures were also felt by the US financial system throughout the 
1960s and 1970s, finally prompting its decision to introduce regulation-free International 
Banking Facilities on US soil in 1981.8 Competitive pressures from the euromarket were 
also important in encouraging Japanese policymakers to initiate financial deregulation 
and liberalization moves in the 1980s. 


The British decision to permit the euromarket to exist in London was rooted in a 
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kind of "lagging" hegemonic financial policy. Long after Britain’s position as the 
dominant financial power in the nineteenth century had eroded, British financial 
authorities remained wedded to the notion that London should act as an international 
financial center.’° In the early years after World War Two, these authorities sought to 
maintain London’s international financial role by having it act as the key financial center 
for the closed sterling bloc. As the long-term viability of this bloc came increasingly into 
question in the late 1950s, however, British financial authorities realized that London’s 
international position could be better preserved if it were to act as a liberal offshore 
financial center for foreign currency transactions. This strategy proved particularly 
successful after the mid-1960s when the introduction of the US capital controls program 
encouraged US banks and corporations to shift their international financial business to 
the more liberal environment in London.” 


If Britain’s euromarket induced the first international competitive pressures, the 
US decision to remove its capital controls in 1974 reinforced these pressures by giving 
New York an unequalled status as a fully liberal international financial center (London’s 
euromarket was segmented from its domestic financial markets). The US move was 
particularly important in unleashing competitive pressures because of the deregulatory 
trend in the US financial system in the 1970s and 1980s, and the unique depth and 
liquidity of US financial markets.’? A key objective of US policymakers in removing 
their controls was in fact to take advantage of the attractive nature of US financial 
markets. While Britain sought to draw financial business to London, US officials hoped 
to attract international capital that could help finance its current account and fiscal 
deficits in the 1970s.'° The strong enthusiasm of the US for financial liberalization in 
the 1980s also reflected this goal. In the face of growing US current account and fiscal 
deficits after 1982, the Reagan administration, and particularly the US Treasury, sought 
to attract international capital through liberalization initiatives that would further 
increase the attractiveness of US financial markets such as the abolition of a withholding 
tax on foreign holdings of US bonds in 1984. The US also pressed other countries, 
particularly Japan, to liberalize their capital markets in order that foreign investors 
would be free to invest in the US.“ 


In responding to competitive pressures from the US in the 1970s and 1980s, 
Britain was in the lead. Its 1979 decision to remove its capital controls, for example, 
partly reflected an attempt to maintain London’s competitive position vis-a-vis New 
York. Similarly, the move to deregulate and liberalize the London Stock Exchange in 
1986 was aimed at allowing the Exchange to match the conditions of the New York 
Stock Exchange.” The effort of the European Community after the mid-1980s to 
encourage financial liberalization was also driven partly by the desire to create a single 
European financial space that could compete effectively with US financial markets for 
global capital and financial business. In the words of European Commission President 
Jacques Delors, liberalization would give European financial centers "the opportunity to 
be among the most important in the world"."’ The financial reforms launched by 
individual continental European governments after the early 1980s were also motivated 
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by competitive pressures from both the US and Britain. After the British liberalization 
moves, in particular, financial authorities on the continent and in Scandinavia 
increasingly witnessed considerable domestic and international financial business moving 
to the more attractive London financial markets.’® Similar external competitive pressures 
- as well as direct US pressure - were also important in explaining Japan’s financial 
deregulation and liberalization trend throughout the 1980s.” 


Regional Dynamics: While inter-state competition was important in encouraging 
the liberalization trend, there was also one instance when cooperation played an 
important role. This was the 1988 decision of the European Community to liberalize 
capital controls within two-to-four years.”” At the time of the agreement, only Britain, 
West Germany, and the Netherlands had already removed their controls. Although some 
others had begun a liberalization process, the 1988 decision clearly played an important 
role in encouraging many European governments to abolish their controls within the 
short time frame outlined in the agreement. The agreement is also said to have been 
important in convincing Scandinavian governments to remove their controls as a way of 
preparing their entry into the EC.”! 


What caused the European decision? In addition to domestic factors (to be 
elaborated below) and the goal of competing more effectively with the US, the decision 
reflected two regional dynamics: inter-state bargains within Europe and the European 
Commission’s objective of promoting closer European monetary cooperation. Beginning 
with the inter-state bargains, both West Germany and Britain strongly favored financial 
liberalization in the Community in this period. West Germany promoted it primarily 
because of the perceived competitiveness of German banks and because the move fit 
with their objective of fostering Frankfurt as a major European financial center.” British 
officials perceived benefits because London was already in the position of being Europe’s 
most important financial center. While these two states supported the move, others 
were more wary. For some countries, capital controls were helpful in defending a weak 
balance of payments, while for others they were a key part of national credit allocation 
strategies. To go along with West German and British goals, the more wary countries 
thus demanded and were offered two concessions. First, they insisted that credit facilities 
be strengthened and made more automatic within the European Monetary System 
(EMS) in order that their currencies be better protected against speculative financial 
attacks. In essence, this meant that West Germany, as the key creditor and strong- 
currency country within the system, would agree to defend their currencies more 
generously as a "side-payment" for their support of financial liberalization.“ Pushed by 
France in particular, West Germany did agree to this in the September 1987 Basle- 
Nyborg Agreement. Delors noted that this agreement was a key precondition for the 
financial liberalization decision the next year.” 


Second, the removal of capital controls was linked to the broader project of 
Economic and Monetary Union (EMU) by France, Italy, and other weaker currency 
countries. If these countries were to give up monetary policy autonomy in a financial and 


monetary context that would be increasingly dominated by West Germany and Britain, 
they insisted that this context be made more accountable to the less powerful through 
the EMU plan. This connection between financial liberalization and EMU was first 
raised in 1985 during the negotiations on the Single European Act (SEA) when France 
linked its commitment to remove capital controls to West Germany’s agreement to 
include to include a commitment in the Act to the "progressive realization of Economic 
and Monetary Union". Similarly, West Germany’s decision in mid-1988 to support the 
establishment of the Delors Committee to study "concrete steps" of moving toward EMU 
was closely linked to the agreement of France and other Community members to agree 
to an early deadline for the removal of capital controls only two weeks earlier.”’ In the 
discussions leading up to the June 1988 liberalization decision, Britain was also heavily 
pressured by weaker currency countries to commit to joining the EMS if it hoped to 
benefit from the financial liberalization initiative. Indeed, many British bankers were 
worried in this period about the prospect of being excluded from the soon-to-be-created 
single European financial space. 


In addition to these inter-state bargains, financial liberalization was also strongly 
promoted by the European Commission after the mid-1980s. Bank of Italy official 
Tommaso Padoa-Schioppa notes, for example, that after the passage of the SEA "a 
decision was taken separately in 1986 by the Commission, and by Jacques Delors in 
particular, to give the freedom of capital transfer absolute priority in the goals the 
Commission was pursuing.” In particular, Delors pushed Community governments to 


consider liberalizing capital movements well in advance of the 1992 deadline outlined in 
the SEA. The principal objective behind his initiative was to accelerate the move to 
EMU. As Delors put it, "in terms of synergy and dynamism, this is the central 
decision...it is this that allows us to envisage passing from the EMS to enlarged economic 
and monetary union".”” In addition to encouraging West German and British enthusiasm 
for the plan, he hoped that the move would also increase pressure on Community 
governments to move towards closer monetary cooperation. This hope rested on a point 
made in 1987 by a group of EC experts chaired by Padoa-Schioppa that it would be 
impossible for financial freedom, stable exchange rates and national monetary 
independence to coexist.*! With the removal of capital controls, Delors predicted that 
governments would recognize the need move towards EMU if they wanted to preserve 
stable exchange rates within the EMS.” The decision to establish the Delors Committee 
immediately after the financial liberalization agreement appeared to confirm his hopes. 


Domestic Dynamics: In addition to international competitive pressures and 
European regional dynamics, the liberalization trend was also promoted by domestic 
political developments. To begin with, domestic supporters of market-oriented or "neo- 
liberal" thought played an important role in pushing for the removal of capital controls. 
As the OECD notes, "the authorities of many countries turned away from capital controls 
quite deliberately as part of a new policy strategy designed to give a greater role to 
market forces in the economy."* Supporters of neo-liberal thought favored the 
elimination of capital controls for several reasons. First, they argued that liberalization 
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would promote greater efficiency in financial systems. At the international level, it would 
encourage a more efficient allocation of capital by permitting capital to move where it . 
could be most productively employed. By increasing competitive pressures, financial 
liberalization would also encourage more efficient domestic financial intermediation. 
Second, supporters of neo-liberal thought argued that financial liberalization would allow 
private international financial markets to effectively discipline government policy and 
encourage governments to adopt sound macroeconomic policies. Finally, liberalization 
was favored because it would give individuals the freedom to diversify their financial 
portfolios and thus reduce their risks and vulnerability to financial upheavals.* 


The importance of neo-liberal advocates in encouraging the removal of capital 
controls is clear in a number of the key liberalization initiatives in the 1970s and 1980s. 
The decision of the US to liberalize its controls in the early 1970s, for example, was 
related in part to the prominence of neo-liberal supporters in international financial 
policy in this period.* Britain’s 1979 decision to abolish its exchange controls was also 
clearly influenced by the neo-liberal orientation of the new Thatcher government which 
viewed the controls both as an unnecessary state intervention in the economy and as a 
"substantial restriction on...individual liberty"®. The 1984-85 decisions in Australia and 
New Zealand to remove their postwar capital controls overnight were also strongly 
promoted by finance ministers - Paul Keating in Australia and Roger Douglas in New 
Zealand - who embraced neo-liberal thinking.*’ The growing prominence of supporters 
of neo-liberal ideas in continental Europe and Scandinavia also appears to have been 
important in explaining their liberalization decisions after the mid-1980s.* 


Although neo-liberal advocates became increasingly prominent in a broad range 
of economic policy areas across the advanced industrial world in the 1970s and 1980s, it 
is necessary to explain why they appear to have had particular success in influencing 
state behavior in the international financial sector. One important explanation is that the 
highly technical and seemingly complex nature of international financial issues gave neo- 
liberal supporters a large degree of autonomy to determine outcomes in this area.” 
Indeed, it is striking that in none of the liberalization decisions in the 1970s and 1980s 
was the kind of controversy generated among the general public that regularly emerges 
concerning liberalization decisions in the trade sector. Furthermore, the relative 
conservatism of the one group in government that usually dominates international 
financial policymaking - specialists in finance ministries, central banks and international 
organizations - ensured that they were often sympathetic to the free-market orientation 
of neo-liberal ideas. Indeed, they were often the most enthusiastic advocates of financial 
liberalization in this period.” 


Although the general public seemed largely uninterested in the issue of financial 
liberalization, there was one group of societal actors which many observers note did in 
fact taken a strong interest in the issue. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, large financial 
firms and multinational companies were often strong proponents of free finance across 
the advanced industrial world. Indeed, they appear to have played an important role in 
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prompting most of the liberalization decisions taken in Europe, the US and Japan over 
this period.** These business groups took a stand on this seemingly obscure issue 
because they had a clearly visible stake in the outcome. Capital controls represented a 
cumbersome interference in their internationally-oriented activities. As businesses 
increasingly internationalized across the OECD region in the 1970s and 1980s, this 
frustration with existing postwar capital controls grew, creating an important domestic 
constituent for financial liberalization.” 


AFTER LIBERALIZATION: WHY THE TREND MAY BE REVERSED 


Having outlined the various systemic, regional and domestic political factors that 
are said to have behind the liberalization trend, it should now be easier to evaluate the 
argument that the trend will not be reversed in the coming years. To substantiate this 
argument, it would be necessary to go beyond the suggestion that liberal financial 
relations will endure because of unstoppable technological and market forces. Rather, 
one would need to demonstrate the difficulties involved in overcoming the political 
factors outlined above. There are in fact many observers who make a strong case with 
respect to each of these factors as I shall demonstrate. My objective in this section, 
however, to question this argument by outlining a number of important developments at 
each of the systemic, regional and domestic levels that are challenging these factors. To 
discuss these developments, I will go through the three levels in reverse order from that 
presented in the first section. 


A Domestic Political Backlash? 


The first important development challenging the liberalization trend is the 
emergence of a growing number of critics of neo-liberal ideas. Although there is not 
room in this paper to provide a comprehensive description of their arguments - nor it is 
the purpose of the paper - two of their broad areas of concern can be briefly highlighted. 
First, many of these critics suggest that, instead of producing a more efficient use of 
resources, financial liberalization has tended to encourage the growth of speculative, 
non-productive international financial activity. In foreign exchange markets, for example, 
they argue that increased capital mobility has resulted in greater currency volatility and 
misalignments.** These currency upheavals in turn are said to have forced painful and 
unnecessary adjustments in the real economy. The dollar’s overvaluation in the mid- 
1980s, for example, is seen as having not only distorted international trading patterns but 
also encouraged protectionist demands within the US. Indeed, this experience has led 
many - including some prominent financial officials and bankers - to conclude that 
financial liberalization might not be compatible with a stable, liberal trade order.“ More 
broadly, critics such as Susan Strange have suggested that currency volatility and 
resultant upheavals in the real economy are causing enormous social dislocation across 
the advanced industrial world. Indeed, she warns of a growing political backlash if the 
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global financial "casino" is not "cooled" and brought under political control.* Finally, the 
large volume of flight capital that moved from South to North in the decade has also 
been highlighted by critics to support their argument that the emerging open 
international financial order has encouraged harmful speculative movements of capital 
instead of beneficial productive flows.” 


The second principal area that concerns many critics is the loss of policy 
autonomy. While neo-liberals praise the ability of international financial markets to 
correctly discipline domestic policy, many critics see the loss of policy autonomy in a 
more negative light. As one prominent critic argues: "the mobility of financial capital 
limits viable differences among national interest rates and thus severely restricts the 
ability of central banks and governments to pursue monetary and fiscal policies 
appropriate to their internal economies.’ In addition to such concerns about 
macroeconomic autonomy, others have criticized the constraints that the new liberal 
international financial environment places on tax and regulatory policies.* In broader 
political terms, still others have worried that states are being forced to become 
increasingly "internationalized", responding to the judgements of those who move 
internationally mobile funds rather than the opinions of their domestic citizenry.” 


How do critics such as these propose to reverse the liberalization trend? While 
some advocate the reimposition of tight capital controls,’ most support milder measures 
to attempt to reduce international capital mobility. Among the latter, the most prominent 
proposal comes from Yale economist James Tobin who suggests that states impose a 
small transaction tax on all spot foreign exchange transactions. While providing 
governments with greater macroeconomic autonomy and increasing "the weight that 
market participants give to long-range fundamentals relative to immediate speculative 
opportunities", he argues that this tax would not seriously interfere with productive long- 
term capital flows or payments related to trade transactions. As Tobin puts it, the 
objective would be simply to "throw some sand in the wheels" of international finance.” 
Although Tobin first put forward his proposal in the early 1970s, he recalls that at that 
time "the idea fell like a stone in a deep well". In the last decade, however, it has 
picked up considerable support as the financial liberalization trend has accelerated.” 


Given that neo-liberal advocates played an important role in encouraging the 
liberalization trend in finance at the domestic level, can these growing criticisms be 
expected to alter domestic support for trend? Interestingly, many of the critics themselves 
are very cautious in predicting such a change. In addition to resistance from many 
financial officials who tend to dominate policy in this area, they anticipate enormous 
opposition to any effort at reimposing controls from banks and multinational firms who 
favor the emerging liberal pattern of financial relations. To overcome this opposition, 
they would clearly need to generate considerable interest in the issue among the general 
public, a development that seems unlikely given the low domestic political visibility of 
international financial issues. Indeed, some critics point out that the latter is related not 
only to the complexity of the issues, but also to the fact that the costs of financial 


liberalism outlined by the critics are ones that tend not to impinge very visibly and 
directly on societal groups. In this respect, the domestic political dynamics surrounding 
financial liberalization are seen by some critics as the exact reverse of those in the trade 
field. As a recent UNCTAD report argued: 

"[the] costs of financial openness (loss of policy autonomy, increased financial instability, 

etc.) being collective are anonymous in their incidence, whereas the benefits accrue to 

particular economic agents (especially international financial and non-financial 
enterprises, and rentiers). Political pressure by the latter therefore does not meet 
significant resistance. By contrast, in the field of trade, it is the costs of restrictiveness 
that are borne collectively, and the benefits accrue to particular groups." 


Although these domestic political dynamics may suggest that the financial liberalization 
can not in fact be reversed, there is one event which can alter such dynamics considerably: a 
major international financial crisis. Such a crisis may, for example, lead governments to ignore 
the opposition of domestic actors and reimpose capital controls as a way of immediately 
defending the balance of payments. More broadly, international financial crises may also, in 
Bryant’s words, “catalyze a widespread awareness of the underlying trends" in the otherwise 
obscure international financial sector.*° Both of these developments were well demonstrated 
during the European currency crisis in the fall of 1992. With their currencies under attack, three 
European governments - Spain, Portugal, and Ireland - were prompted to temporarily impose or 
tighten capital controls. At the same time, by highlighting the speculative nature of the foreign 
exchange market, the crisis also attracted considerable public attention to the arguments of the 
growing number of critics of financial liberalization. Tobin’s views and his proposal for a 
transaction tax on currency trading, for example, were widely discussed after the crisis.°’ Even 
traditional supporters of financial liberalization acknowledged that authorities might be tempted 
to begin to reverse the liberalization trend of the previous decade. As one financial reporter 
noted: "The danger is that central banks might harness the angry public mood to try and 
regulate the [foreign exchange] market." Indeed, the French Economic Minister Michel Sapin 
indicated the depth of the anger held in some quarters towards international financial 
speculators in the wake of the crisis with his warning: "During the [French] revolution, such 
people were known as agiteurs, and they were beheaded"! 


The European currency crisis of fall 1992 was important not just in giving strength to 
critics of financial liberalization and demonstrating the degree to which a major crisis could 
alter the domestic political dynamics surrounding financial liberalization. It was also important 
in highlighting the vulnerability of the international financial order to future currency crises. 
What surprised both government officials and market operators during the crisis was the 
enormous volume of international financial activity in foreign exchange markets during the 
crisis. Indeed, studies published soon after showed that between 1986 and 1992, daily activity in 
the world’s major foreign exchange markets had grown threefold to just under $1 trillion. As US 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady noted: "This is roughly double the total reserves of the major 
industrial countries and well beyond the resources governments can bring to bear in the 
markets." Not surprisingly, the liberalization of capital controls itself was a key cause of this 
dramatic growth in foreign exchange activity. In particular, it had encouraged large cross-border 
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investing by non-bank institutional investors (such as mutual funds, pension funds and insurance 
companies) who had much larger resources at their disposal than banks who had traditionally 
dominated foreign exchange markets.” If their cross-border investments continue to grow, as 
most analysts predict, it will become increasingly difficult for governments to prevent crises such 
as that in Europe from recurring. In this way, the liberalization trend may in fact be creating 
conditions which will lead to its reversal. For if the 1992 crisis is any guide, such crises will 
likely give further political strength to critics of the emerging liberal pattern of financial 
relations. 


I hasten to add that this scenario is not inevitable. As many observers noted after the 
crisis, future upheavals could be prevented if the major economic powers were work more 
closely together in coordinating their economic policies. Given the growing power of the 
international markets, however, such initiatives would need to involve much more than the 
limited efforts at coordination that took place after the mid-1980s. As Nicholas Brady told the 
annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the IMF at the height of the crisis: "The world 
has changed significantly since the coordination process was developed. Capital markets have 
grown dramatically in size and complexity...New ways of cooperating must be developed to fit 
the changed circumstances of this new world". Similarly, Spanish finance minister Carlos 
Solchaga observed: "These events serve to show that the mechanics for multilateral coordination 
of economic policy are partially incapable of dealing with the globalized, decontrolled and 
liberalized economy that has emerged since the end of the 1980s..." There is not room in this 
paper to discuss the likelihood of the major powers developing "new ways of cooperating" 


successfully. Suffice it to say that it will certainly be a challenging task if the experience of 
recent years is any guide.” Indeed, the recent European experience - to which we now turn - 
displays the difficulties of attempting to even more limited regional efforts to move in the 
direction of closer macroeconomic coordination. 


Changing Regional Dynamics in Europe? 


Although the European currency crisis highlighted the possibility of a reversal of the 
liberalization trend, it also revealed an important barrier on this road: the regional commitment 
in Europe to free capital movements. In the wake of the crisis, for example, the three 
governments that introduced or tightened capital controls during the crisis were reminded by 
many of this commitment. As the IMF Managing Director, Michel Camdessus, put it: "They 
know full well that they will not be able to maintain these [controls] because the community 
law, that of the single market, prohibits it."° Indeed, despite continued uncertainty in foreign 
exchange markets, these countries did in fact abolish their controls by the end of the year, the 
deadline set for them in the 1988 liberalization agreement.© 


Although their actions suggest that the regional commitment in Europe to financial 
liberalization is strong, the currency crisis also revealed several important European 
developments that may weaken or reverse this commitment in the near future. To begin with, 
the crisis exposed the risky nature of the European Commission’s hope that financial 
liberalization would accelerate the move towards EMU. This hope, it will be recalled, had been 
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based on the assumption that countries would begin to surrender monetary independence when 
faced with the incompatible trio of financial freedom, stable exchange rates, and monetary 
independence. The crisis revealed, however, that many countries were not yet ready to make 
this move. When faced with speculative financial pressures, Britain and Italy chose to give up 
stable exchange rates instead, withdrawing from the exchange rate mechanism (ERM) 
altogether, while others demanded devaluations within the system, the first such devaluations 
since 1987. Thus, instead of strengthening monetary cooperation in Europe, the decision to 
liberalize finance appeared to be weakening it by unleashing difficult-to-manage speculative 
pressures. 


The possibility of this result had in fact been raised by a number of observers - including 
Padoa-Schioppa - during the late 1980s.°’ In the atmosphere of euro-enthusiasm of that period, 
however, it had seemed a relatively improbable scenario. Indeed, the absence of major 
speculation against European currencies in international markets between 1987-92 indicated 
that market actors also discounted this possibility. The Danish and French referendums in June 
and September 1992, however, revealed the extent to which euro-enthusiasm had faded by the 
early 1990s. This in turn both reduced the likelihood of states following the Commission’s plans 
and provided the trigger for aggressive speculative activity in international financial markets. 
The enormity and persistence of these speculative pressures also increased the chance that 
some governments would choose the option of abandoning exchange rate stability at this point. 
In a crisis when even governments such as France that were pursuing "appropriate" policies 
found their currencies to be targets, it appeared to many that only an immediate move to a 


common currency would assuage the markets. At such an early stage in the transition phase to 
EMU, however, this was an unlikely prospect for all but a few states. 


If financial liberalization appears to have had the effect of disrupting European monetary 
cooperation in the transition phase to EMU rather than strengthening it, might not European 
governments conclude that it is desirable to reimpose controls for the duration of these 
transition years? The reimposition of controls (perhaps in the form of a regional Tobin-style 
tax) is in fact increasingly being suggested as a means of restoring exchange rate stability in 
Europe.® To date, however, it has not been an option favoured officially by the Commission or 
any European Community government in their discussions after the crisis. To the extent that the 
Community has considered reforms in response to the crisis, most official responses have called 
for an increase in the flexibility of the functioning of the ERM through more frequent 
adjustments of the currency peg or a wider band for fluctuations around each peg.” It is 
questionable whether such flexibility will be able to prevent further currency instability during 
the transition period before EMU given the potential size of speculative financial pressures and 
doubts in the markets about the seriousness of many governments’ commitment to the 
process.” Moreover, by increasing the flexibility of the EMS, European governments are 
beginning to sacrifice a key objective of the system: exchange rate stability. Not only will wider 
exchange rate fluctuations begin to disrupt the effort to integrate the European market for 
goods and services under the 1992 project, but also they will have substantial costs for most 
European economies given their small and open nature.” Given the alternatives of exchange 
rate instability or giving up monetary independence by moving quickly to EMU, it seems likely 


that there will be increased support for the option reimposing capital controls in the near 
future. 


A second reason why some European governments may choose to reimpose capital 
controls is that the crisis exposed the weakness of the two inter-state bargains made at the time 
of financial liberalization. The first of these involved West Germany’s commitment in the Basle- 
Nyborg Agreement to intervene more generously to defend weaker currencies. This 
commitment had been of considerable importance in convincing weak-currency countries to 
consider acceding to West Germany’s demands that they liberalizing their capital controls. In 
the wake of the currency crisis, however, this bargain was partially broken when Germany asked 
that limits be placed on its financial obligations in order that it not be required to intervene 
with as large funds as it had been forced to during the crisis.” Without Germany’s financial 
support, it is possible that weaker currencies countries might also be tempted to renege on their 
commitments by reverting to the use of capital controls to defend their currencies against future 
speculative attacks. 


More broadly, the link that France, Italy and some of the smaller members of the 
European Community had made between their support for financial liberalization and the 
commitment of Germany and Britain to closer European monetary cooperation seemed 
increasingly tenuous after the crisis. The events surrounding the crisis demonstrated the weak 
nature of both Germany and Britain’s support for the EMU project. The Bundesbank’s refusal 
to cut interest rates substantially just before the crisis, for example, was widely criticized abroad 
as demonstrating the German central bank’s limited commitment to European monetary 
cooperation. The Bundesbank was in fact deeply uneasy about the EMU project largely because 
the project would result in it being absorbed in a broader European central bank. In 
committing to EMU, the German government had overridden the Bundesbank’s opposition to 
the project primarily because it saw EMU as a concession to other European countries in 
return for their support of German reunification.” In the wake of Maastricht, however, the 
German government was unable to dictate the Bundesbank’s actions. Moreover, the 
Bundesbank’s position was bolstered by rising popular opposition in Germany to the idea of 
giving up the German currency. Indeed, a sign of the power of this opposition wrs the decision 
by the German parliament in October 1992 to insist that it be allowed to determine whether all 
the proper conditions outlined in the Maastricht Treaty had been met before Germany entered 


the third phase of EMU. To some observers, this move appeared to reduce the automaticity of 
the EMU timetable.” 


Britain’s weak defense of the pound during the crisis was also extensively criticized 
abroad and it too reflected Britain’s ambivalence concerning the EMU project. This 
ambivalence had been clearly brought out the previous December in its demand for an optout 
from the final third stage of the project at Maastricht. It had also been apparent in its October 
1990 decision to enter the ERM, a decision motivated primarily by the goal of lowering 
inflation in the short-term rather than by the broader objective of encouraging EMU.” 
Britain’s wariness towards EMU stemmed not only from broad concerns about losing 
sovereignty, but also from fears about London’s future as an international financial center in a 
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united Europe. While London might benefit if the future European central bank (or at least its 
principle operating arm) were located in London,” this was far from likely and there were 
important potential costs to London from closer European integration. There was, for example, 
the possibility of the European Commission introducing financial regulations which interfered 
with London’s liberal financial environment, a possibility which had already been raised by 
Brussels’ proposals in 1989 for a Europe-wide withholding tax and a reciprocity provision in the 
second banking directive.” There were also fears that a future European central bank might 
choose to impose German-style reserve requirements across Europe, a move that would 
seriously harm London’s position as a financial centre.” Dangers such as these led important 
financial figures in Britain to believe that Britain would be better served outside of a European 
monetary union.” 


The weak nature of the German and British commitment to the project of closer 
monetary cooperation may further encourage some European countries to reconsider their 
decisions to liberalize capital controls. Without the prospect of regaining some degree of 
influence over monetary policy in a common European central bank, for example, weaker 
currency governments may decide that the cost of giving up monetary independence through 
financial liberalization is too high. They may also resent the fact that Germany and Britain are 
able to benefit from the abolition of capital controls across Europe without paying the "cost" of 
agreeing to EMU. Furthermore, if it is not clear that EMU will ever materialize given British 
and German reticence, many countries may prefer to sacrifice financial freedom to restore a 
degree of stable exchange rates now rather than put up with unstable exchange rates for the 
purpose of securing an uncertain EMU sometime in the distant future. 


Overcoming International Competitive Pressures? 


Even if the domestic and regional factors that promoted the liberalization trend in 
finance are being challenging, a final reason to question whether the trend can be reversed is 
the prominence of international competitive pressures. Governments will likely be wary, for 
example, of unilaterally reimposing controls because such a move would damage a country’s 
ability to attract capital and financial business relative to countries that retain a liberal 
environment.” Furthermore, governments will be aware that their unilateral move may not be 
very helpful in diminishing the overall level of international capital mobility as long as financial 
centers elsewhere in the world are willing to remain open for international business. 


Because of these competitive pressures, many proponents of capital controls suggest that 

a move to reverse the liberalization trend should be a cooperative one. Tobin, for example, 
argues that his tax on foreign exchange dealings must be imposed uniformly in every financial 
center in the world. Without this, he warns, foreign exchange activity will simply be diverted 
from centers that impose the tax to those that do not. The obvious difficulty with such 
cooperative proposals is that they will encounter collective action problems. There will always 
be one state that is tempted to "free ride" on the alleged benefits of a more regulated 
international financial order (eg. greater exchange rate stability and policy autonomy), while 
refusing to implement regulations itself in order to attract capital and financial business to its 
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markets. Indeed, the difficulties involved in overcoming such collective action problems have led 
many to discount the feasibility of cooperative proposals such as that proposed by Tobin.** 


While these difficulties are substantial, they should not be overstated. Indeed, the fact 
that they can be overcome has been demonstrated by two recent international reregulatory 
initiatives. The first was the recent effort to impose common capital adequacy standards on all 
international banks from G-10 countries. This effort was led not by figures seeking to reduce 
international capital mobility, but rather by the Bank of England and the US Federal Reserve 
who hoped to minimize the risk of a banking crisis in global financial markets. Although it was 
thus a "pro-market" form of international financial regulation, the initiative faced the similar 
competitive pressures as a more “anti-market" regulatory initiative would. If the US and Britain 
were to impose capital standards unilaterally on their own banks, these banks would be put at a 
competitive disadvantage in international banking markets. To overcome this problem, they 
used their central position in the international financial system to encourage other states to join 
their initiative. After reaching a bilateral agreement in January 1987, the US and Britain raised 
the prospect of foreign banks being excluded from their financial markets unless the banks and 
their governments went along with the deal. Because no major foreign bank could expect to be 
successful internationally without operating in New York and London, this threat was significant 
enough to encourage other G-10 governments to reach an agreement within the next year.” 


A similar threat was used by the US to overcome collective action problems involved in 
its effort in-the late 1980s to curtail drug money laundering in international financial markets. 
Recognizing that unilateral US reporting requirements and regulations would hurt the 
international competitive position of US banks and US financial markets, US regulators sought 
the secure the cooperation of foreign authorities. The key measure which encouraged such 
cooperation was the Kerry amendment to the 1988 Anti-Drug Abuse Act which empowered the 
US President to restrict foreign access to the US financial system and US-based dollar-clearing 
mechanisms if foreign banks did not go along with new regulations and reporting 
requirements.® This threat was very effective in pressuring foreign banks and governments to 
come onside because of the importance of US financial markets and the dollar in international 
finance. Within a short period of time, the US had negotiated agreements with fourteen other 


countries (including Switzerland) to impose various reporting requirements on their own 
banks.™, 


Although neither of these initiatives could be said to represent a reversal of the 
liberalization trend, they demonstrate that it is possible to overcome collective action problems 
in imposing cooperative regulations on international financial markets. As Strange has long 
argued, they show that this result can be achieved by dominant financial powers using their 
central position in the international financial system to encourage compliance abroad. Just as 
Britain and the US led the liberalization and deregulation trend, the above initiatives indicate 
that they are the key states for leading a reregulatory trend both because of the centrality of 
their financial markets and, in the US case, because of the international prominence of its 


currency.® What, then, is the likelihood of these two states leading initiatives to reverse the 
liberalization trend? 
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Although both have been strong enthusiasts of financial liberalization in recent years, 
one reason to believe their attitudes might soon change is that the liberalization trend may soon 
no longer benefit them. As explained in the first section of the paper, a key reason for their 
past support for financial liberalization has been the fact that capital and financial business 
would be drawn to their uniquely attractive financial markets. By highlighting their competitive 
advantage, however, the liberalization trend has also increasingly encouraged foreign financial 
authorities to deregulate and reform their financial markets to try to compete more effectively 
with those in the US and Britain. This has led prominent bodies such as the OECD and Bank 
for International Settlements to predict recently that the liberalization trend in fact threatens to 
undermine the dominant financial position of the US and British over time. Furthermore, from 
the US perspective, a decline in the relative attractiveness of its financial markets would also 
likely undermine the dollar’s position as the leading currency in international finance.® In the 
face of these developments, it is possible that the US and Britain might begin to see financial 
liberalization in a less favourable light. Indeed, such sentiments have already become prominent 
within British financial circles in the face of growing competitive pressures from Europe.®” 
Some form of cooperative reregulation may begin to be perceived as a way to lessen the 
competitive pressures on foreign financial authorities that encourage them to undermine US 
and British preeminence. 


There are also two further developments that might lead the US to support such an 
action in the coming years that are associated in part with its changing position in the world 
economy. First, the growing vulnerability of the US to global financial markets as the world’s 
largest debtor may encourage US policymakers to look more favorably on a Tobin-style tax 
which promised to reduce destabilizing speculation against the dollar (but did not tamper with 
long-term capital inflows). A dollar crisis of a similar magnitude as that in the late 1970s, for 
example, might produce the catalyst for such support to emerge.® Second, several observers 
have noted a growing scepticism within the US of the benefits of "free market finance", a mood 
that is said to have been encouraged partly by a reaction against the financial excesses of the 
1980s but also by a perception in some circles that the free market traditions in US financial 
markets may be contributing to American alleged economic decline. Indeed, the new Clinton 
administration has brought into office a number of prominent critics of neo-liberal arguments in 
finance who might be attracted to proposals such as the Tobin tax.” 


CONCLUSION 


Is the recent trend of liberalizing capital controls irreversible? In this paper, I have 
suggested that the most effective way to answer this question is to investigate more closely the 
forces that caused the trend and then assess whether they will continue to be important in the 
near future. This exercise has led me to conclude that, although there are important barriers in 
the way of a reversal, there are also a number of reasons to believe that such a development 
may take place. These reasons can be briefly summarized. 
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First, at the domestic level, a growing number of critics of financial liberalization have 
emerged in recent years to challenge the neo-liberal advocates and domestic interests that 
supported the trend. Although these critics worry that the low domestic political visibility of 
international financial issues makes it difficult for them to mobilize broad support for their 
proposals, the 1992 European currency crisis demonstrated that support may increase 
considerably during and after major financial crises. With the liberalization trend having 
encouraged a large increase in activity in international financial markets, it may also prove 
increasingly difficult for governments to prevent such crises and their accompanying political 
fallout in the coming years. 


At the regional level, the plans of the European Commission and the specific inter-state 
bargains which lay behind the 1988 European Community decision to liberalize capital controls 
look weakened after the 1992 currency crisis. On the one hand, the crisis demonstrated the risky 
nature of the Commission’s plan of using financial liberalization to encourage closer monetary 
cooperation. By contributing to the onset of a major crisis in the European Monetary System 
instead, financial liberalization may increasingly become a target of those seeking to restore 
exchange rate stability. On the other hand, bargains between states who favoured liberalization 
and those who were more wary of it also look increasingly fragile after the crisis. In particular, 
the latter may come to resent their commitment to financial liberalization in light of Germany’s 
decision to demand a weakening of its obligations in the Basle-Nyborg Agreement and in light 
of the indications that neither Germany nor Britain are strongly committed to EMU. 


Finally, at the systemic level, several recent initiatives have demonstrated that it is 
possible for states to overcome the international competitive dynamic which helped encourage 
the liberalization trend. These initiatives have been led by the US and Britain who have used 
dominant financial position to encourage other states to join in cooperative reregulatory 
projects. Although no such project has attempted to reverse the liberalization trend, these two 
states may be attracted to such an idea if the trend begins to threaten their dominant financial 
position by prompting foreign competition. US support for such an initiative may also emerge 
out of its new debtor status and changing domestic perceptions of the benefits of free financial 
markets. 


In sum, there are a number of important reasons to question the claim that the financial 
liberalization trend is irreversible. It would, however, be foolish to assert anything more 
definitive than this. Given the enormity of the upheavals in the world politics in recent years, it 
is clearly hazardous to attempt to predict political developments even in the short-term. This, 
however, highlights one of the key points that I have tried to emphasize in this paper. Political 
developments, rather than simply technological and economic forces, have been and will 
continue to be of enormous importance in determining the pattern of financial relations among 
advanced industrial states. 
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and management decisions. Finally, the study discusses some 
implications of information system design, development, and 
application for governmental management and the field of 
public administration. 


AN INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE FOR INNOVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Many management trends are currently sweeping the public and private 
sectors. One popular approach, called "total quality management" (or TQM), 
focuses on improving the quality of services or products in the private 
sector through total organizational commitment, worker participation, and 
rigorous attention to inputs, outputs, and processes (Walters, 1992; 
Milakovich, 1991; Carr and Littman, 1990). Many TQM ideas have been adapted 
to the public sector under the label of "entrepreneurial government,” in a 
book that has been widely acclaimed by public administration practitioners, 
elected officials, and other knowledgeable observers of government (Osborne 
and Gaebler, 1992). Examples of other approaches are “process innovation” 
(Davenport, 1993) and "managing behavior results" (Brumback, 1993). 
Although each innovative management approach emphasizes different 
methods, they all advocate activities such as planning, analysis and 
monitoring, informed decision making, and identifying missions and 
objectives as well as improving products and services. Furthermore, 


underlying all approaches is an unwritten assumption that the information 


infrastructure necessary to perform key activities is present. This study 


presents a framework for such an infrastructure in the public sector that 
integrates the information requirements of innovative management (IM), 
methods of program assessment and monitoring, and the structure of 
information systems. 

If IM is to achieve its objective, it must have information about its 
operations and environment that is accurate, timely, accessible, 


comprehensive, and continuous. This, in turn, requires an integrated and 
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coordinated information system for collecting, organizing, and storing 
data. It also requires a system that creates meaningful information from 
the data and then presents that information in useful ways. Developing 
such a system-- which is much more than computers, databases, and the 
personnel who handle them-- is a tall order for any organization. 

The private sector, however, has a distinct advantage over the public 
sector in this area. First, the private sector's experience with and 
knowledge of information systems is much more advanced. There is a vast 
and well-developed literature, both theoretical and applied, on information 
systems in private organizations; and business schools graduate thousands 
of specialists in this area each year. Secondly, the design and 
development of information systems in the private sector is simpler and 
more straightforward. Although some may argue that the differences between 
business and government are blurring, in general, government processes, 
structures, functions, and products vary greatly in comparison to business. 
Moreover, the objectives of government are less clear, clients and 
stakeholders are more diverse and numerous, and concepts such as quality 
are more complex (e.g. accountability). Despite these hurdles, if IM is to 
be implemented successfully in government, a great deal more attention must 
be paid by practitioners and scholars to developing good information 
systems in government. 

One manifestation of the well-developed literature in business is that 


there are numerous frameworks for information systems in private sector 


organizations that link the systems to organization and managerial 


functions, information attributes, decisions, and technical characteristics 


(Blumenthal, 1969; Gorry and Scott Morton, 1971; Lucas, 1973; Nolan and 


Wetherbe, 1980; Sprague, 1980). However, the differences between 
government and business imply that these frameworks will not automatically 


translate to government. The framework presented here recognizes these 


differences. It is based on the assumption that there are two inextricably 


related components of an information infrastructure within government: 1) 
assessment and monitoring and 2) information systems. On a basic level, 
assessment and monitoring (which comprise program evaluation) specify what 
information about government products and services is important; and they 
provide plans for obtaining that information. Information systems provide 
the means of implementing these plans. 

The first three sections define assessment and monitoring according to 
a set of product and service elements that are common to all government 
programs, and propose types of information systems that are compatible with 
these elements and with program evaluation. Latter sections examine data 
and information characteristics of the different information systems in 
relation to assessment and monitoring, organizational functions, and types 
of decisions. Finally, the study discusses some general implications of 
information system design, development and application for upper-level 
management in government and the field of public administration. 

Because this study is intended to provide a basis for future 
discussions of its topics among people who are not specialists in the 
areas of information systems or program evaluation, it does not focus on 
many details. The reader should also keep in mind that the framework is 
proposed from an “ideal case" perspective similar to the way advocates of 
IM present ideal solutions to organizational problems. Finally, this study 


does not directly consider the information needs of public managers; and it 
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does not discuss how receptive managers might be to developing the 
information systems and implementing the evaluation methods discussed here. 
There are already enough studies and surveys on these subjects (Norris, 
1984; McGowan, 1984; King, 1982; Kraemer and Danzinger, 1984; Northrop, et 
al., 1990; Bretschneider, 1990; Shangraw, 1986; Stevens and LaPlante, 
1986). Rather, this study is more consistent with arguments that we need to 
focus on changing the needs, perceptions, and routines of public decision 
makers. This does not mean we should ignore the practical considerations 
and political constraints of an information infrastructure, but if we focus 
only on the structures and procedures that are compatible with existing 
conditions, then the needs, perceptions, and routines of government are not 
likely to change. 
The Elements of Government Programs 

To determine what information is necessary for successful IM, it will 
be useful to define government programs and the provision of public goods 
and services in terms of a common set of elements. Figure 1 presents a 
diagram of these elements using an example of a food and sanitation control 
program in a health department. As systems concepts, these elements are 
well-known and applied in many disciplines. Thus, they are often used 
ambiguously and should be defined clearly for the purposes of this study. 


Figure 1 About Here 


Figure 1 identifies five basic program elements: inputs, processes, 


outputs, short-run impacts, and long-run impacts. Two types of program 
inputs: 1) resources that a program or agency uses to deliver its services 
such as personnel, supplies, time or expenditures; and 2) the demand for or 


target of program services such as the number of complaints or the number 
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of establishments requiring inspection. Program processes are activities 
performed in providing services or such as the method of handling 
complaints or specific items examined during the inspection. Program 
outputs are usually defined as the immediate results of the processes such 
as the number of establishments inspected or the number of orders written. 


Programs also have broader effects that are called outcomes or 


impacts. Although a program may have many levels or degrees of impact, only 


two levels will be distinguished for this study: short-run and long-run. 
Short-run impacts occur earlier in time and are less comprehensive than 
long-run impacts. For instance, the number of establishments that comply 
with the written orders is much more specific than the number of food-borne 
illnesses linked to food establishments (Swiss, 1991). It should be 
emphasized that not all program elements are readily quantifiable such 
the level of public confidence. 
The Information Needs of Innovative Management 

The information that is necessary for successful IM in government is 
reflected in two basic ideas: 1) preventing variability is the key to 
delivering quality services, and 2) quality services require continuous 
improvement of inputs and processes (Swiss, 1992). 

The first idea addresses the problem of dependability by expressing 
the need to standardize services at some level. Although standardizing 
some government services may be undesirable, especially those based on 
need, delivery and quality of services should not be arbitrary or 
haphazard. Achieving this level of control over government programs 
requires that certain characteristics of the programs, such as processes or 


outputs, be monitored to determine their stability. A departure of any of 
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these characteristics from normal or expected levels could indicate serious 
discrepancies in the quality of service or, in the case of the sanitation 
control program, a danger to the general public. 

The second idea of continuous improvement of program inputs and 
processes also requires that program characteristics be monitored 
continuously to identify changes in overall quality levels. Without such 
monitoring or feedback it is absolutely impossible to know when services 
have improved or declined. In this case, program outputs and impacts are 
monitored to determine the degree to which targeted levels have been 
achieved. It also requires understanding why the program is working or not 
working. More specifically, a manager needs to know the relationship 
between program processes or inputs and program outputs or impacts to know 


how to change the inputs or processes to achieve program goals. This task 


is often very difficult in the public sector because of the relatively 


comprehensive impacts of government programs and because our knowledge of 
the causes of the problem being addressed by the program and the effect of 
the intervention may be inaccurate or incomplete. 

There are also many problems with measuring program elements and 
concerns about the misuse of quantitative measures in monitoring public 
programs.1 Despite problems, there is a growing sense in the literature 
that such problems are manageable if they are supplemented with qualitative 
information, recognized in the use of measurement techniques, and 
considered in inferences about program performance. (See Hatry et al., 1992 
for an extensive presentation of measures of program elements at the local 
level of government.) Without measures of program elements, the government 


has very little information on what its activities are, what impacts its 


activities are having, and what activities work. It cannot respond to 
clients and constituents, and it has no basis for providing rewards 
incentives to employees. If government knows nothing about how 
programs are functioning or the impacts of its programs, then 
likelihood of achieving any objective may be no better than a crapshoot. 

The persuasiveness and simplicity of this premise explains why it has 
existed in the policy and administrative literature, under the topic of 
program evaluation, long before IM became popular. (It just hasn't been 
packaged quite as nicely.) In this case, it will be useful to review the 
different types of assessment and monitoring that comprise program 
evaluation to demonstrate how these methods fulfill the information needs 
of IM. 

Types of Monitoring and Assessment 


Three basic types of monitoring and assessment have emerged since the 


1960's: performance monitoring, productivity measurement, and impact 


assessment. 2 


(See Brinkerhoff and Dressler, 1990; Rossi and Freeman, 1989; 
and Poister, 1983 for a good overviews of these methods.) Performance 
monitoring focuses on measuring program outputs and short-run impacts. It 
examines process outputs to determine if they meet expectations and it may 
examine expected and unexpected short-run impacts. Performance monitoring 
does not usually establish a causal connection between program processes 
and outputs or short-run impacts. Another type of monitoring, called 
implementation or administrative monitoring, often is included in 
performance monitoring. Implementation monitoring determines whether the 


program or policy is being implemented as intended by tracking actual 


program processes or activities and comparing them to specified plans. 
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In contrast to performance monitoring, impact assessment focuses on 
determining the long-run impacts or outcomes of a program or policy. 
Impact assessment also establishes a causal connection between program 
activities and impacts. Establishing this connection is much more 
difficult because of the greater potential for nonprogram forces and events 
to affect long-run impacts and confound inferences about actual program 
effects. Consequently, the methodologies and information needed for 
impact assessment are much different from performance monitoring. Impact 
assessment tends to use rigorous scientific methods to exclude extraneous, 
external factors that could account for the observed program impacts, 
whereas performance monitoring uses more descriptive methods and 
circumstantial evidence. Impact assessment also tends to use more 
aggregate and external data, while performance monitoring tends to use more 
detailed information within the control of program and administrative 
managers. 

A third component of evaluation-- productivity measurement-- examines 
program efficiency by comparing program outputs and short-run impacts to 
program inputs. In most cases, productivity measures are presented as 
ratios of outputs over inputs. Figure 2 presents a diagram of the different 
monitoring and assessment approaches in relation to program elements. 

Figure 2 About Here 

All three monitoring and assessment approaches require specific and 
comparable data on the program elements. The approaches also require data 
to be collected over time, that data be summarized to produce useful 


information, and that information be reported in a meaningful way. Some of 


these approaches use external data, some combine data across governmental 


units, and some use sophisticated data analysis. If government is to 
implement program evaluation, then it must have the capacity to handle data 
in this manner. Specifically, it must have the appropriate information 
systems in place to support evaluation. Too often there is an attitude in 


government that each new monitoring and assessment exercise requires a new 


set of data and new procedures for acquiring information. Acknowledging 


the importance of information systems to evaluation reduces the tendency 

for managers to compartmentalize information system functions in this 

manner by giving managers a more holistic and historical perspective on the 

uses of information and the design of information systems. The next 

section of this study will review different information system designs and 

present concepts that are important for discussing information systems. 
Information Systems for Program Evaluation 


Important Concepts 


In general terms, an information system is nothing more than a set of 
people, data, and procedures that function together to supply information 
for decision making. More specifically, an information system is a 
specially designed process and a set of objects and people for collecting, 
storing, organizing, and summarizing data and also presenting the data as 
information. The data cover internal and external organizational processes 
and conditions, and the information is used to support all planning, 
control, and operating functions of the organization. 

Strictly speaking, an information system is any systematic method of 
handling data and presenting information; and it does not require a 
computer (such as a system comprised of a secretary and a filing system). 


In reality, computers are central to most information systems. The point 
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is that an information system encompasses much more of the organization and 
its functioning than computers, computer processing, and computer 
personnel. Another important point is that, to varying degrees, many people 
within an organization are part of different information systems, and most 
people are part of at least one information system. For instance, 
budgeting analysts are likely to be a part of information systems in 
finance, budgeting, and accounting while police dispatchers are likely to 
be a part of only one information system that keeps track of incoming calls 
and dispatches (Steiss, 1985). 

Two other concepts that are important to the discussion of information 
systems are information and data. Data are unsummarized facts, ideas, 
concepts, and observations of procedures or conditions within the 
Organization or outside the organization. For example, there are internal 
data about an organization's budget, expenditures, personnel, and 
programmatic operations. There are also external demographic data on the 
populations being served, on economic conditions, murder rates, pollution 
rates and so on. Data are usually quantitative or numerical but they can 
be qualitative, such as statements in written documents about an 
organization's operations (e.g. requests for budgetary transfers or reports 
from health inspectors). Although the difference between data and 
information is not always absolute, information is considered to be data 
that have been organized or summarized in a way that is meaningful or 
readily useful for decisions (Buckland, 1991). 

Identifying different decision making functions within the 


organization (planning, management control, and operational control) and 


different types of decisions (structured and unstructured) is very helpful 
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in distinguishing among information systems that are generally recognized 


in the literature. Planning functions usually occur at the top decision 
making levels of an organization and tend to focus on activities such as 
determining organizational objectives, developing policies to achieve the 
objectives, and identifying the resources used in implementing policies. 
Managerial control functions are mid-level management activities such as 
assuring that resources are obtained and distributed properly and assuring 
that program objectives are achieved effectively and efficiently. 
Operational control functions, which usually occur at the lower levels of 
the organization, target the delivery of specific programmatic tasks such 
as whether particular services are being delivered on time (Gorry and Scott 
Morton, 1971) 

The concepts of structured and unstructured decision problems refer to 
the ambiguity and familiarity surrounding a decision problem. A structured 
decision problem has clearly defined options, resources, and tasks. Data 
and information about the problem tend to be abundant and certain, and the 
decisions associated with such problems tend to be routine, repetitive, and 
programmable. Unstructured decision problems have opposing 
characteristics. Clearly, not all decision problems fit neatly into one of 
these two categories. Most decision problems will be relatively structured 
or unstructured and somewhere closer to the center of this continuum 
(Simon, 1960). Applying these concepts to the managerial functions of 
organizations suggests that planning functions tend to involve unstructured 
decision problems, managerial control functions focus on semistructured 
decision problems, and operational control functions involve relatively 


structured decision problems. 
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Types of Information Systems 


Three basic types of information systems, which correspond roughly to 
the different managerial functions of organizations, are generally 
recognized in the literature (Zmud, 1983; Emery, 1987). The lowest level 
information system, which is most widely used for structured decision 
problems and operational control functions, is a transaction processing 
system (TPS). A TPS is primarily a record-keeping system that collects and 
stores large amounts of data on specific activities for which the 
organization is responsible. Much of the work in these systems focuses on 
validating data such as checking for errors, missing data, and valid 
transactions. These system must also be able to easily summarize data in 
ways that are useful to operational managers and report this as 
information. Examples of areas in government where a TPS is especially 
useful are accounting and expenditure transactions, personnel and payroll, 
procurement and inventory, treasury, and program records (e.g. client 
information). 

Another type of information system is a management information system 
(MIS) which is appropriate for management control functions within the 
organization. Compared to a TPS, an MIS is less concerned with data 
accuracy and more concerned with summarizing, condensing or manipulating 
data and providing a broad range of information to managers. To supply 
this information, the MIS has a more sophisticated method of linking or 
relating data than a TPS. An MIS should link relevant activities in 
different operational areas or different components of the same operational 


areas. It should also allow comparisons of past and present activities in 


relation to organizational goals and management's expectations. An MIS 
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might even provide projections of future conditions, some monitoring of 


external conditions that could affect management control activities, and a 
means of signaling current or future problems. An example of information 
provided by an MIS in a school district might be: average standardized test 
scores and average grades of students separated by school and compared to 
the average salaries or the average number of years teaching experience of 
teachers in each school. In contrast, the information supplied by a TPS in 
the same school district would be much more detailed and simplistic, such 
as a frequency distribution of the grades received by all students in each 
school for the previous grade-reporting period. 

The third type of information system is a decision support system 
(DSS) which is used to support unstructured problems and planning functions 
within the organization. A DSS allows more sophisticated analysis of data 
and presentation of information than an MIS. Data analysis in a DSS is 
often performed using statistical techniques or models that are supplied by 
the system or built by the user as needed. Sensitivity testing or "what 
if" analysis of the models also is available, and the results of such 
analyses can be graphed. A DSS may enlist and network different media, 
telecommunications, computers, software, and databases that are inside and 
outside the organization. Given current software and fiscal constraints in 
government, most existing decision support systems are not as comprehensive 
as defined here. Although there are a few true decision support systems in 
government (but more in the private sector currently) they are likely to 
become much more prevalent in the future given the trends in information 
system development (Swain & White, 1992). 


One point that should be emphasized is that each higher-level 
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information system builds upon or evolves from the system below it. To 
summarize data in many different ways, the data must be collected, 
validated, and organized appropriately. To construct sophisticated models 
and graphs of information, the supporting data must be summarized and 
accessed in ways that can be incorporated directly into the models and 
graphs. Thus, a good MIS requires a good TPS, and a good DSS requires a 
good MIS (Emory, 1987; Blokdijk & Blokdijk, 1987). 
Information and Data Characteristics of Information Systems 

The correspondence between monitoring and assessment discussed earlier 
and different information systems discussed in the previous section should 
be apparent. Transaction processing systems support implementation 


monitoring as well as performance monitoring and productivity measurement 


at the operational level of the organization (monitoring and measurement 


focused on outputs as diagramed in Figure 2). Management information 
systems support performance monitoring and productivity measurement at the 
management control level (monitoring and measurement focused on short-run 
impacts) and some types of impact assessment. Decision support systems, 
which are usually viewed as support for policy analysis and strategic 
planning activities, are also useful for impact assessments that require 
sophisticated data analysis and modelling. 

The importance and compatibility of the different information systems 
to successful monitoring and assessment (and various organizational 
functions) becomes apparent from the data and information characteristics 
of the systems as compared to the data and information needs of program 
evaluation (and organizational functions). Table 1, which draws from 


previous works by Gorry and Scott Morton (1971) and Zmud (1983), presents 
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these characteristics and needs. (See Kirs et al., 1989 for validation of 
these related frameworks. ) 
Insert Table 1 About Here 

Operational control, which includes implementation monitoring, some 
performance monitoring, and some productivity measurement, requires large 
-amounts of precise data and many details on program operations and outputs. 
It also requires these data over time. For instance, recycling programs 
could keep daily or weekly measures of materials collected or households 
served to assist in monitoring contractors, employees, and public 
participation in the program in comparison to expected behavior and 
participation levels. Collecting these data by area or truck route also 
allows managers to focus their monitoring and do geographic analyses across 
variables. Historical analysis of the data allows program managers to 
identify changes in measurements that signal potential internal or external 
problems; and it allows managers to obtain timely feedback on adjustments 
to the program. This type of monitoring is even more crucial to programs 
affecting the health and safety of the population such as police and food 
sanitation. In this case, program inputs, such as reported crimes or 


Sanitation complaints, should be monitored also to help determine potential 


implementation problems and appropriate target levels for program outputs. 


Although manipulations performed on the data for these purposes are 
not complex, they are highly repetitive; for example, weekly summaries of 
types of crimes reported or tons of plastic collected. The information and 
data summaries generated by the transaction processing system are used 
often and by many people within the organization. Furthermore, the 


availability of this information to managers must be relatively immediate 
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to allow timely identification of problems and meaningful feedback. The 
combination of high volumes of data, repetitive operations, rapid supply of 
information, and wide distribution of information makes a transaction 
processing system mandatory to achieve effective and efficient control over 
program outputs. 

If the data necessary to produce meaningful information for 
operational control are to be available, many people in the organization 
must contribute to the collection, validation, and input of data. As such, 
these data functions must be incorporated into all program procedures, and 
members of the organization must be able to implement them easily and 
quickly. Because these data functions must be an integral part of program 
implementation, it will be extremely difficult to do monitoring on a 
regular basis, as IM approaches advocate, if a design for the information 
system is not in place and if the information system is not developed in 
conjunction with monitoring activities. 

Although the characteristics of impact assessment and strategic 
planning are different from implementation monitoring and operational 
control, an information system is equally vital to the former activities. 
First, impact assessment and strategic planning are long-range activities 
that take a broader and more comprehensive view of organizational and 
program events. Furthermore, the data used by a DSS that are appropriate 
for these activities tend to be more aggregate, summary data that are 
integrated from many more sources within the organization as well as 


outside the organization. Because the data are more aggregate, the volume 


of data processes in a DSS is less and the required accuracy of the data is 


lower. The operations on the data necessary to produce useful information 


for impact assessment and strategic planning (e.g. models, statistics, and 
graphs) tend to be complex which makes a DSS more valuable especially 


if these activities are to be performed regularly within government. This 


does not mean that impacts of the same program are assessed often. Rather, 


the government is regularly performing impact assessments of different 
programs at the same time. 

Although the complexity of data operations and the unique information 
useful for strategic planning and impact assessments imply that these 
techniques might be performed efficiently without a DSS, the techniques are 
easier and more likely to become regular if such a system is present. 
Another implication of the uniqueness of information supplied by a DSS is 
that such systems must be more flexible and allow the user to customize 
operations to accommodate special information needs and data applications. 
As a result, direct users of decision support systems must have greater 
expertise in the operations and applications of such systems than other 
types of systems, and managers are more likely to rely on experts to run 
the pss.3 

The Design and Development of Information Systems in Government 

There are a number of important issues concerning the development and 
application of information systems within government are implied by the 
previous observations. This section examines three issues with significant 
implications for improving program evaluation and achieving the objectives 
of IM in government: 1) the relationship between monitoring and assessment 
and the development of information systems; 2) the appropriateness of 
incremental or rational approaches to the development of information 


systems; and 3) whether systems should: be designed for specific or 
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comprehensive applications. Finally, this section briefly discusses some 
implications of extensive use of information systems in government for 
upper levels of management and the study of public administration. 

Most literature does not consider the fundamental role of information 
systems to the successful implementation of evaluation. As this study 
argues, monitoring and assessment become less elaborate and demanding if 
the supporting information systems are present. The relationship between 
evaluation methods and the different information systems can be viewed as a 
step function in which the "level" of assessment and monitoring should be 
compatible with the "level" of information system. For instance, it does 
not make sense to do an impact assessment if we do not know how the program 
is being implemented. Thus, implementation monitoring should precede 
impact assessment; and the TSP that supports implementation monitoring is 
the foundation for the DSS that supports impact assessment. 

A second issue concerns the debate over whether information systems in 
the public sector should be developed in an incremental, piecemeal manner 
or using a more holistic and rational approach. Authors have advocated the 
former method based upon the view that information systems begin in 
organizations as sets of individual, uncoordinated subsystems that 
eventually merge into a "loose federation," and they note the inherent 
limitations on long-range planning in government (Bozeman and 
Bretschneider, 1986). All things considered, however, a balanced 
combination (cycle) of "“top-down" design or planning and "bottom-up" 
development makes the most sense especially in light of the data and 


information demands of program evaluation and the need to reduce 


incompatible, overlapping, and overly-specialized systems (Rubin, 1986; 
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Gilb, 1988). 

If information systems are designed in a more rational and centralized 
manner, then what does this imply about the application of information 
systems? Should information systems be developed for specific, 
narrowly-defined areas of government and policy problems, or should 
they be more comprehensive and flexible? As a general rule, transaction 
processing systems are less comprehensive than management information 
systems that are less comprehensive than decision support systems. 
Nevertheless, current trends are clearly towards information systems that 
support program evaluation in more organizational areas rather than fewer 
(Caudle, 1990). This is apparent particularly in the application of 
geographic information systems to local government, and in the development 
of information systems that accommodate decisions across budgeting, 


finance, and personnel areas (Huxhold, 1991; Swain & White, 1992; and 


Fadoir, 1990 & 1991).4 Although comprehensive systems are more complex, if 


designed and developed appropriately, they reduce data base duplication 
among governmental units, decrease the probability of having to restructure 
an information system to accommodate new information needs, and allow 
sharing of information across departmental boundaries and with external 
entities. 

The implications of these suggestions for management of the public 
sector revolve around management's knowledge of and involvement with 
information systems. At a basic level, public managers and information 
system users in all parts of the organization will have to become more 
knowledgeable about information systems and their components. Oftentimes, 


matters concerning information systems are left to specialists or 
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contracted out of the organization. However, this study argues that 
information systems are much more than computers and software, and they are 
integral to evaluation and monitoring. Information systems must provide 
meaningful and useful information, and they must be able to adapt to 


changes in the organization's information needs. Given these demands, the 


design, development, and maintenance of information systems should not be 


delegated solely to persons who have little role in the management 
decisions for which the systems are used (Stevens and McGowan, 1985). 
Furthermore, familiarity and expertise with information systems throughout 
the organization increases the likelihood that the systems will be used 
appropriately and effectively.°® 

Clearly the trend with information systems is towards integrating them 
into other major internal activities of the organization, such as budgeting 
or strategic planning, and into the higher levels of the organization. 
As such, information systems are common resources that will be used by many 
units of the organization and may even require contributions from these 
units to help design, develop, and maintain them. A complicating factor in 
this scenario is the development of significant information resources 
within separate organizational units. For instance, using an information 
system does not always require constant and direct access to a 
comprehensive system, especially where data can be downloaded from a larger 
system thereby allowing the data to be processed separately. Furthermore, 
the capabilities of current office computers allow for the development of 
information systems within organizational units. This combination of 
centralized and decentralized systems presents unique management problems 


for government. 


With respect to the study of public administration, one point stands 


out: the management and development of information systems and resources 
must have a more central place in the field of public administration. For 
the most part, the study of information systems is viewed as specialized 
and of interest only to a few people with training and interests in 
computers. This study suggests that information systems are integral 
to many of the fundamental functions of public organizations. It also 
suggests the need for a great deal more work in this area, especially work 
that targets two broad subjects: 1) the relationships among policy and 
management decisions, information needs, program evaluation, and the design 
and development of information systems; and 2) the management of 
information systems and information resources and their place within the 
larger organization. The private sector and business literature have come 
a long way towards addressing these subjects. It is time that public 


administration begins to embrace these concerns. 
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NOTES 


The author is very grateful to Brett Hawkins for his many comments on 
earlier drafts, and to the staff of the Budget and Management Division of 
the City of Milwaukee. The staff's work on the Performance Measures Study 
as part of the Focus Milwaukee Seven/2000 Project provided the inspiration 
for this study. Staff member Laura Engen was responsible for many of the 
measures presented in Figure l. 


One troublesome problem is that many programs and policies have 
nonquantitatve and intangible objectives or impacts. An anti-crime 
program that brings neighbors together in a common activity to reduce 
crime on their block may also improve the appearance of the 
neighborhood or facilitate “neighborliness” and sharing of resources. 
Clearly, the latter benefits are much harder to measure than crime 
reduction. A related problem is the validity of operationalized 
measures of programmatic characteristics in relation to the true 
nature of the program characteristic. For instance, measuring 
neighborhood appearance as the number of graffiti markings plus the 
number of bits of litter may not accurately reflect the appearance of 
the neighborhood, and it may misrepresent the program's impact. 


There are many arguments regarding how to handle measurement problems. 
One argument is to use only measures that are valid and available. 
Another argument is to measure only program characteristics over which 
administrators have control. There are also opinions about having too 
few measures of program characteristics as well as opinions about 
having too many measures of program characteristics. Even as early as 
the writings of Amitai Etzioni (1964), there were concerns about the 
dangers of using imperfect measures of organizational goals, or using 
only those measures that are quantifiable. Etzioni discussed the 
problem of over-measurement and warned against "goal displacement" in 
which imperfect measures of goals become the program goals and program 
activities are focused on only those characteristics that are 
measurable. 


I have excluded auditing, which is basically input tracking, from this 
list. 


The advantages of managers being able to use a DSS on their own is 
well-known. The term EIS refers to Executive Information Systems 
which are "smart" DSS's or MIS's that require less expertise to use. 
The tradeoff is that an EIS must have relatively sophisticated expert 
system (artificial intelligence) capabilities (Mohan et al., 1990). 


Current technology and software facilitate the development of 
broader-based, flexible systems that are closer to the "ideal" systems 
described here. One trend is “open ended" solution designs for all 
aspects of the information system, from strategies for information 
collection and database structure to data manipulation and 
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presentation (Gilb, 1988). Very simply, an open-ended solution is one 
that is designed to be "adaptable, extendable, portable, and 
improvable" to accommodate changes in the structure and application of 
the system as well as the learning that takes place during system 
evolution. A second trend is the use of relational databases as 

opposed to the more limited hierarchical or rectangular data 

structures (Jurie, 1992). The information demands of performance 
monitoring and evaluation research and the move towards more 
comprehensive information systems require that the supporting 
information systems be able to link data from many sources, aggregate 
and distribute this data in a variety of ways, and upload and download 
data to alternative stand-alone programs and computers according to 
different formats. Relational databases have the ability to 

accomplish all these tasks. A third trend is the use of intelligent 
advisory systems (a precursor to expert systems) and related automated 
features such as remote data entry and real-time systems (Hadden, 1986; 
Halacmi, 1991; and Tien and McClure, 1986). Essentially, intelligent 
advisory systems function as intelligent, user-friendly interfaces 
between information system users and the information system subfunctions. 
An appropriately designed intelligent advisory system with on-line data 
entry and file updating among networked computers would condense data 
collection and storage into one subfunction. Combine these features with 
remote data entry and it gives employees in the field these same 
capabilities. 


Bozeman and Straussman (1990: 113-114) discuss the prerequisites for 


successful use of information systems by management: 


(1) a rudimentary understanding and comfortable use of the 
technology, (2) a willingness to “work with the system' 
and patiently make modifications as system flaws or 
changes in the organization require, (3) an ability to 
gauge the system's application strengths and weaknesses, 
(4) an appreciation of the variations of human-system 
interaction, and (5) a commitment to evaluating the system 
from an objective view that neither romanticizes the 
technological components nor faults the technology for 
being unable to do what no technology can do-- make good, 
authoritative managerial decisions. 
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TABLE 1 


DATA AND INFORMATION NEEDS. OF PROGRAM EVALUATION 
IN RELATION TO INFORMATION SYSTEMS, ORGANIZATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS AND PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


Implementation 
Monitoring 


Program Evaluation 


Performance 
Monitoring 


Impact 
Assessment 


Transaction 
Processing 


Information Systems 


Management 
Information 


Decision 
Support 


Program Elements Inputs/outputs 


S-R Impacts 


L-R Impacts 


Organizational Functions Operational 


Control 


Management 
Control 


Strategic 
Planning 


Structured 


Type of Decision Making 


Semi-structured 


Unstructured 


Data Characteristics 


Source primarily internal < 


> more external 


Currency current < 


> historical 
> low 


Required Accuracy high < 


Volume high < 


Integration few sources < 


> low 


> many sources 


Level of Aggregation detailed < 


> aggregate 


System Operations 


Flexibility low < 


> high 
> low 


Repetitiveness high < 


Complexity low < 


> high 


Expertise of User low < 


> high 


Number of Users many < 


> few 


Information Characteristics 


Scope narrow, specific < 


> broad, abstract 


> low 


Frequency of Use high < 
Availability 


immediate, many < 


Number of Characteristics| few variables < 
Type of Relationships 
Inferences Made 


linear, association < 


deductive, direct < 


> delayed, few 
> many variables 
> interactive, causal 
> inductive, indirect 
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INTRODUCTION 


The United States, Germany and Japan have pursued very 
different external monetary policies over the decades since World 
War II. Japan and Germany adopted external monetary policies 
which were sensitive to the competitiveness of national industry 
during most of this period. They maintained competitively valued 
currencies, using the full panoply of instruments available to 
manage the exchange rate directly, and to varying degrees 
targeted domestic monetary policy as well toward stabilizing the 
exchange rate. During this same period, on the other hand, the 
United States often neglected the impact of exchange rates on the 
competitiveness of traded goods sectors altogether. American 
authorities used foreign exchange intervention less often than 
their counterparts in Japan and Germany, and adjusted domestic 
monetary policy for external reasons only very rarely (and in 
those rare cases only to support, not depress, the dollar). 

These differences were entrenched and recurred over these 
decades. 

This paper seeks to explain the differences in the external 
monetary policies pursued by the three countries over the postwar 
period. In what ways do the U.S., Germany and Japan differ so as 
to generate contrasting policies? What is the source of the 
sensitivity to competitiveness in Germany and Japan? Why does 
American policy periodically lapse into neglect of the exchange 
rate? Despite the central importance of these three countries to 
the world economy and their respective regions, moreover, no 


systematic comparison of external monetary policymaking within 
them over a long time period has been published. 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 


A number of explanations are often used, casually, to 
explain the policy differences exhibited by the U.S., Germany, 
Japan and other countries in external monetary matters. One 
approach, a structural realist explanation, looks to the status 
of each country in the international economic system, in 
particular its location in the global hierarchy of economic 
power. A second simply looks to the openness of the country's 
economy, in terms of the size of international trade flows in 
relation to national output. A third explanation stresses the 
domestic position of the state, particularly its strength 
relative to societal actors and its activism in pursuit of 
industrial and economic development. 

These explanations bring fundamental insights to bear on the 
comparative analysis of external monetary policymaking. 
Unfortunately, for various reasons, each explanation leaves 
policy outcomes under-determined and none of them is sufficient 
to explain the differences in policies exhibited by the U.S., 
Germany and Japan over the postwar period. 

Consider first the position of the U.S. in the international 
economic power structure among nations. Owing to its economic 
size and wealth, the U.S. dominated international monetary 
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affairs under the regime created at Bretton Woods in 1944. The 
fact of American hegemony, however, tells us little about the 
objectives toward which that power was to be applied. The U.S. 
adopted a relatively passive stance toward currency valuation and 
the balance of payments and used its international status to 
avoid adjustment and defer problem resolution. American 
administrations tolerated an appreciation of the dollar in real 
terms over the 1950s and 1960s and countenanced a loss of 
international competitiveness and growing trade deficits. The 
Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon administrations might have used 
American monetary and financial power to secure the moderate, 
periodic devaluations of the dollar that would have been 
necessary to maintain the regime beyond the early 1970s and to 
secure adjustment on the part of its partners. The fact that 
they did not take a proactive stance reflects a choice on the 
part of American policymakers which was not determined by power 
considerations alone. Thus, hegemonic position alone cannot 
explain the U.S. tolerance for an overvalued dollar under the 
Bretton Woods regime; policy outcomes were not preordained by 
American strength. Germany's experience within the European 
Monetary System (EMS) demonstrates that countries with regional 
dominance can take on very different roles within the monetary 
regimes centered upon them. Structural realism is notoriously 
weak at specifying national preferences in international economic 
relations. This general weakness of this approach applies to 
monetary relations in particular. 

The openness of these economies explains part of the 
variation in policy outcomes among the U.S., Germany and Japan. 
Openness - as measured again by the size of imports and exports 
in relation to GNP - increases the importance of the exchange 
rate to the domestic economy. Countries which are open are more 
likely to adjust domestic macroeconomic policies for the sake of 
external targets such as the balance of payments and the exchange 
rate. Closure increases the value of monetary autonomy. Thus, 
the relative closure of the U.S. economy limited both the costs 
of mistakes and the benefits of success in international trade 
and monetary affairs. American policymakers could afford to 
neglect the exchange rate from time to time while German and 
Japanese policymakers could not. 

But, openness is not a sufficient explanation in many 
respects. First, the differences in external monetary policy do 
not correlate with differences in openness across countries. The 
Japanese economy, like the U.S. economy, is far more closed than 
the German economy. Yet, in several ways, Japanese exchange rate 
policy has been at least as, if not more, activist and conscious 
of competitiveness than has Germany's.’ Second, changes in 


'The absence of a correlation between openness and policy 
outcomes is accentuated when we broaden our scope to the Group of 
Five (G-5) countries. Britain's economy is more open than either 
those of France or Japan, yet its external monetary policy bears 
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external monetary policies over time are not correlated to 
changes in openness. Both Germany and Japan experienced an 
increase in openness over the postwar period, a dramatic rise in 
the case of Germany. Yet, the priority which these governments 
attached to a competitively valued currency has declined somewhat 
since the early postwar years. 

Fundamentally, openness restructures the choices available 
to policymakers by creating additional opportunities as well as 
constraints on economic policies. Factors other than openness 
determine how governments take advantage of the opportunities and 
make tradeoffs imposed by contraints. Openness makes the economy 
more sensitive to the exchange rate, but this reasoning cannot 
specify whether an open country will favor a low- or high-valued 
- currency. 

Finally, the role of the state provides a similarly 
incomplete explanation. The pursuit of export competitiveness by 
Japan is often attributed to the presence of a developmental, 
neomercantilist state, dominated by powerful and autonomous 
ministerial bureaucrats. But, the priority attached to 
competitiveness in exchange rate policy remained high in Japan 
even after the decline of the developmental role of the state. 
Moreover, the pattern of Japanese exchange rate policymaking 
during the 1970s and 1980s, as described in subsequent chapters, 
does not suggest ministerial autonomy from private actors in the 
face of appreciation of the yen. Germany also pursued export 
competitiveness despite a very different structure and role of 
the German state. As for the U.S., the American state is often 
described as porous and weak vis a vis societal actors but is, in 
fact, relatively autonomous in the area of exchange rate and 
monetary policy. The autonomy of the American state in this 
area, as discussed below, is very much a function of the 
structure of the private sector. 

A state-centered approach falls short of a complete 
explanation on several grounds. First, precisely how states 
adopt a developmental role is often left unexamined. The state 
and society evolve together, and the role of the state, even if 
it is autonomous, is defined with reference to the needs of the 
private sector. Second, the specification of state preferences 
in external monetary policy is ambiguous. The strength of the 
state and its autonomy from societal actors offers little guide 
as to whether it will pursue a low-valued rather than a high- 
valued currency. Third, the state is not a unitary actor. 
Rather, the state is comprised of ministries and executive 
agencies, each with their own missions and objectives. The 
stronger the ministries are relative to the private sector, the 
stronger and more intense the competition among them is likely to 
be. 


strong similarities to American policy. France pursued a set of 
competitiveness-conscious, exchange-rate-stability-oriented 
policies much more like Japan and Germany's than Britain's. 
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Highlighting the role of the state serves to remind us that 
the interests of government decisionmakers are separate from the 
interests of private actors. But, for the purposes of this 
study, the analysis of government institutions is best done by 
disaggregating the state into its component agencies and 
ministries, specifically the central bank and the ministry of 
finance. The actions of government policymakers should be placed 
within the context of the private sector and the institutions 
which structure private-sector inputs to decisionmakers and thus 
determine their freedom of maneuver. This is the approach taken 
in the present study. 


ARGUMENT IN BRIEF 


This study argues that private sector preferences and 
government institutions jointly determine the disposition of 
these three countries toward international monetary matters. The 
argument, in brief, is that the relationship between private 
banks and industry within the countries studied is a fundamental 
factor in the determination of private-sector preferences on 
external currency valuation and of the private sector's ability 
to influence exchange rate policy. The degree to which private- 
sector preferences are translated into policy outcomes depends on 
the organization of government institutions. The independence of 
the central bank in setting domestic monetary policy, primarily, 
and the relationship between the central bank and finance 
ministry in setting external monetary policy, secondarily, 
determine whether and which private preferences are served. 

Analysis of the politics of exchange rate policy often 
emphasizes state actors and state institutions - principally 
central banks, finance ministries, other government ministries 
and intergovernmental relationships and bargaining - to the 
exclusion of societal preferences. Private-sector preferences, 
this study argues, should be the starting point of the analysis, 
particularly of comparative analysis. A clear conception of 
societal preferences and how they are formed is fundamental. In 
countries where private banks and industry are close, the banks 
develop a strong interest in the international competitiveness of 
industrial firms. In countries where banks and industry are 
relatively distant, banks are far less concerned about firm 
competitiveness. Thus, the relationship between banks and 
industry strongly affects the aggregation and expression of 
private sector interests. Competitiveness-conscious and 
stability-oriented exchange rate policies are therefore likely to 
be more effectively promoted by the private sector in countries 
with close ties between banks and industry than in those with 
distant ties. 

Private preferences do not themselves produce policy, of 
course. The institutions and agencies of the state make policy, 
specifically the finance ministry and central bank. Private 
preferences contribute substantially to policymaking, but are 
"refracted" or distorted by government institutions during their 


| 
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translation into policy outcomes. An independent central bank 
will set limits on the extent to which a low-valued currency and 
corresponding inflation will be tolerated, and those limits might 
conflict with private preferences. The structure of both private 
preference formation and public institutions, therefore, are 
necessary to explain policy outcomes. 

The organization of the private sector and the organization 
of the state are variables which have been stressed in the field 
of comparative political economy. The comparative analysis of 
the role of banks and financial systems has a venerable tradition 
going back as far as Alfred Marshall and, after World War II, 
Alexander Gerschenkron and Andrew Shonfield.2 That tradition 
has been modernized by authors such as John Zysman, who stresses 
the bank-industry relationship in his exploration of industrial 
policy in France and Britain, and Peter Gourevitch. 

Peter Katzenstein and others compared foreign economic 
policies of advanced industrial states in the mid-1970s, ina 
study which incorporated private sector organization and central 
bank independence in two composite variables, the degree of 
centralization of the state and society.* Peter Hall emphasized 
the financial system, central bank status and international 
financial linkages in an institutional explanation of British and 
French macroeconomic and exchange rate policies, which includes 
illuminating comparisons to Germany.° In stressing the 
importance of the organization of the private sector and 
government institutions, the argument developed in this study 
also has much in common with a broader branch of political 
science which views institutions as crucial determinants of 


@alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade (London: Macmillan, 
1919); Alexander Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical 
Perspective: Book of Essays (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1962); Andrew Shonfield, Modern Capitalism: The 
Changing Balance of Public & Private Power (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1969). 


3peter Gourevitch, Politics in Hard Times: Comparative 
Responses to International Economic Crises (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1986); John Zysman, Governments, Markets and 


Growth: Financial Systems and the Politics of Industrial Change 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983). 


“Peter J. Katzenstein, ed., Between Power and Plenty: Foreign 
Economic Policies of Advanced Industrial States (Madison: 
Wisconsin University Press, 1978). 


*Peter Hall, Governing the Economy: The Politics of State 
Intervention in Britain and France (New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1986). See, in particular, Chapter 9. 
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policy.® 

The present study builds on this earlier work by, first, 
explicating the ramifications of the relationship between banks 
and industry on the formation of external monetary preferences. 
Second, the study specifies how private preferences interact with 
central bank independence in the policymaking process. Third, 
the study reviews the postwar history of external monetary 
policymaking arrangements in each country, with emphasis on the 
floating rate period. Finally, the study applies these concepts 
for the first time to a comparison of the U.S., German and 
Japanese external monetary policymaking. 


ANALYTICAL DESIGN 


This U.S., Germany and Japan were selected for this study 
not only because they possess the three economies which are the 
most important to international commerce. Another reason for 
selecting them is that each has a distinct combination of the two 
main independent variables described above, private-sector 
organization and central bank status. The matrix in Table 1 
displays these combinations for each country. The U.S. has weak 
connections between private banks and industry and a relatively 
independent central bank. Germany has strong ties between banks 
and industry and an independent central bank. Japan also has 
close bank-industry connections but a much less independent 
central bank. Britain, which is not a focus of this study but 
will be referred to occasionally, occupies the remaining 
quadrant: it has weak ties between banks and industry and a 
subordinate central bank. 

The study on which this paper is based employs the method of 
structured, focused comparison of disciplined-configurative case 
histories of policymaking.’ A structured comparison of policy 
outcomes will be presented below, after discussion of the 
independent and dependent variables. Then, the final section 
will elaborate on the explanation offered here. 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: 
EXTERNAL MONETARY POLICY 


For examples of "new institutionalism," see, James G. March 
and Johan P. Olsen, Rediscovering Institutions: The Organizational 
Basis of Politics (New York: Free Press, 1989); Douglass C. North, 
Institutions, Institutional Change and Economic Performance 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990). 


"Alexander L. George, "Case Studies and Theory Development: 
The Method of Structured, Focused Comparison," in Diplomacy, ed. 
Paul Lauren (New York: Free Press, 1979), pp. 43-68; Harry 
Eckstein, "Case Study and Theory in Political Science," in Handbook 
of Political Science, vol. 7, eds. Fred Greenstein and Nelson 
Polsby (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1975), pp. 79-137. 
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A word about the dependent variable, external monetary 
policy, is in order at the outset. By this term, I mean state 
action to affect the external value and the international use of 
the national currency and the stance toward the international 
monetary regime. The emphasis of this study is on what 
determines the behavior of the state (comprising ministries, 
central banks and senior executive decisionmakers) and how it 
responds to the international monetary issues and problems which 
confront it. 

Note that this study is not an attempt to explain exchange 
rate market outcomes. This is not an effort to develop a 
political-economic model of exchange rate determination. Again, 
the book explains policy outcomes, what governments and central 
banks do. Under flexible exchange rates, market rates are the 
result of both government policy and private activity. Because 
this study explains the former but not the later, the market 
exchange rate is not an appropriate proxy for government policy 
behavior. 

In order to assess policy outcomes, therefore, we must 
survey the use of the instruments which governments control 
directly in order to manage the external value of their 
currencies. This paper examines five aspects of government and 
central bank management of the exchange rate. First, domestic 
monetary policy strongly affects the nominal exchange rate; it is 
a powerful tool of exchange rate management and is thus 
considered here, when it is applied to external monetary 
objectives. But, because the targeting of domestic monetary 
policy toward the exchange rate can compromise domestic 
objectives, governments and central banks often use instead 
foreign exchange intervention and capital controls to manage the 
currency. As tools to separate domestic and external monetary 
conditions, these instruments are "wedging" techniques. Fourth, 
because the international use of a currency affects the range of 
options available to the issuing central bank and its government, 
the role of the currency also becomes an object of policy. 
Because these instruments are close substitutes, they must be 
considered together.® 

Finally, the paper examines the continuity of government 
policy behavior over time. Are policymakers consistent and 
steady in their pursuit of exchange rate goals? Or, does their 
attention to external monetary issues wax and wane over time? Of 
course, policy continuity is not an instrument of exchange rate 
management per se. But, it indicates the degree of importance 
which authorities attach to sending consistent price and policy 
signals to private actors engaged in international transactions. 
Policy consistency is thus one of the five elements of policy 
which are considered in the country histories. 


SWith the imposition of capital controls, for example, a 
government can rely less on foreign exchange intervention and/or 
changes in domestic monetary policy to govern exchange rates. 
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This study is about domestic monetary policy almost as much 
as it is about exchange rate policy. Under some circumstances, 
governments can drive wedges between domestic and external 
monetary policy successfully. But, with the high degree of 
capital mobility which prevailed during the 1980s, external 
monetary policy must be broadly consistent with domestic monetary 
policy. Often, that consistency is achieved by adjusting 
exchange rate targets to conform to domestic monetary objectives. 
But, that is not always the case; sometimes domestic monetary 
policy is adjusted to conform to exchange rate objectives. The 
use of domestic monetary policy as an exchange rate instrument is 
therefore a crucially important aspect of external monetary 
policy as defined in this study. 

Note, as well, that it is the broad pattern of policy 
outcomes over time, not dramatic shifts and specific policy 
announcements, which is important to this study. The dollar 
rescue package of November 1978, the Plaza Accord of 1985, and 
the Louvre Accord of 1987 represent dramatic changes in American 
policy. These events are important as tiles in a mosaic which 
presents a larger picture of U.S. policy - the degree of 
engagement, the cyclical nature of neglect and activism, and 
periodic toleration of overvaluation. 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES: 
BANK-INDUSTRY RELATIONS AND CENTRAL BANK INDEPENDENCE 


Relationship between Banks and Industry 


The relationship between banks and industry differs 
substantially in the three countries considered here. The 
following section will explicate why we should expect those 
differeces to affect private preference for exchange rate 
valuation, as aggregated and expressed to policymakers, and then 
compare the national financial systems of these countries. 


The Effect of Union of Banks and Industry 


Banks, when largely separated from the industrial sector, 
have cross-cutting interests regarding both the external value 
and the flexibility of the currency. Banks have clear interests 
in low inflation, minimizing government interference, and freedom 
from domestic and international capital controls.’ But these 


For other examples of preference mapping, see, Destler and 
Henning, Dollar Politics, pp. 117-41; Sylvia Maxfield, Governing 
Capital: International Finance and Mexican Politics (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1990), pp. 17-28; Jeffry A. Frieden, 
"Invested Interests: The Politics of national Economic Policies in 
a World of Global Finance," International Organization 45 (Autumn 
1991): 425-52; Alberto Giovannini, “Exploring the Political 
Dimension of Optimum Currency Areas," paper presented to a 
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core interests of banks leave their preferences toward the level 
and flexibility of the exchange rate underdetermined. Those more 
precise preferences regarding the external monetary affairs hinge 
on additional and multifaceted considerations. 

Some specific preferences regarding external monetary policy 
can be ascertained. Banks dislike precipitously depreciating 
currencies, owing to the effects on inflation and international 
confidence, and favor stable or gradually appreciating 
currencies. By the same token, however, banks dislike rapidly 
appreciating currencies, because an appreciation which goes too 
far threatens domestic monetary control and will have to be 
corrected. 

But bank preferences in general are variable, highly 
_Situationally dependent and typically not held with high 
intensity. This is particularly true with respect to exchange 
rate flexibility, but applies to the exchange rate level as well. 
There is simply no constant relationship between the core 
interests of banks and the external monetary regime. That 
relationship itself depends on how the context defines the 
opportunity cost associated with participation in an exchange 
rate stabilization regime. 

Industrial corporations, however, have an unambiguous 
interest in a low valued currency. A very high proportion of 
industrial output is tradeable, and industrial corporations are 
thus subject to price competition from foreign producers in both 
the home and export markets. Low currency valuation raises the 
competitiveness of home producers in these markets. It is true 
that many industrial producers use imported inputs and benefit 
from lower input costs associated with a highly valued currency. 
But the key determinant of competitiveness is the pricing of the 
domestic value added in the production process, which is 
determined by among other things the exchange rate. 

Industrial corporations can limit their vulnerability to 
exchange rate fluctuations by using hedging instruments and by 
shifting production facilities abroad. However, the use of 
hedging instruments bears some cost and is simply not available 
for some types of exposures. Production shifting is a very 
costly strategy, particularly as it often involves creating 
redundant capacity, and is thus available for only large, well- 
capitalized corporations. Small and medium-sized enterprises, 
and those with sunk investments in assets which are not mobile, 
cannot shift production abroad. Finally, exchange rate 
fluctuations and realignments often occur much more quickly than 


conference of the Centre for Economic Policy Research,"Economic and 
Monetary Union: What Happened?, La Coruna, Portugal, December 11- 
12, 1992. 
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productive facilities can be shifted abroad." 

The relationship between banks and industry affects the 
derivation and aggregation of private sector preferences on 
external monetary policy, as other policies, through three 
specific channels: (1) the commonality of interest; (2) interest 
aggregation and expression; and (3) new channels of access to 
policymakers. 


Solidarity of Interests 


~ 


Strong ties to industry, therefore, transform the interests 
of banks in international competitiveness and exchange rate 
policy. Heavy bank lending to industry naturally increases 
banks' direct business interest in the success of industry. The 
quality of the loan portfolio of banking institutions could be 
seriously impaired by corporate failures spawned by an overvalued 
currency. Bank holdings of corporate equity mean not only that 
bank income depends directly on corporate profitability but that 
the assets and capital base of banks, and thus their ability to 
expand, also vary with the fortunes of industry. Participation 
on the executive and supervisory boards of corporations and in 
the ranks of corporate management gives banks hands-on control 
over corporate decisions, high-quality information on the 
condition of the industry and the competitive challenges which it 
faces, and a reputational stake in the success of the firm. 

Thus, direct stakes in industry transform the agnostic or 
high-valuation preferences of banks regarding the exchange rate 
into a strong interest in a valuation at which industry can 
successfully compete and stability by which firms can plan and 
invest. Bank intermediation creates a private sector with views 
more unified on external monetary matters. It broadens the 
private-sector coalition in favor of a competitive and stable 
exchange rate. 

In addition, close ties between banking and industry limit 
the size and intensity of the constituency for an international 
role for the currency. Banks which have a large share of their 
assets committed to industrial finance are less interested in 
developing international business, and less able to take 
advantage of international opportunities. Banks which have been 
disintermediated from corporate finance have looked to the 
international arena as an alternative source of income." 


‘For example, as an alternative to lobbying against the strong 
dollar in the first half of the 1980s, Caterpillar Inc. considered 
shifting all or most operations overseas but decided it could not 
do so before the company went bankrupt and pressed for dollar 
realignment instead. 


“until late in the postwar period, for example, American banks 
were drawn toward international banking to a far greater extent 
than were German and Japanese banks. 


f 
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Maintaining international confidence in the currency, however, 
may require restrictive monetary policy inimical to industry. 
Banks in countries with capital market-based financial systems, 
therefore, tend to become stronger advocates for creating or 
maintaining international status for their currencies than do 
banks in credit-based financial systems. 


Consensus Building 


Bank-industry ties ease the task of interest aggregation and 
preference articulation in the private sector on international 
economic issues generally. When banks have large stakes in 
industry, and personnel and information flow more smoothly 
between them as a consequence, the interests of the two sectors 
are far less likely to be defined separately during the process 
of building business coalitions. Consensus building in the 
private sector is greatly facilitated by pre-existing channels of 
routinized communication which derive from the long-standing 
institutional connections between banks and firms. When banks 
have few connections to industry, personnel and communications 
flow less naturally between the two sectors. Coalition building 
must establish cross-sectoral communication anew, and must often 
overcome a sometimes deep cultural division between bankers and 
industrialists. 

Bank-industry ties also facilitate the coherent articulation 
of those preferences to responsible officials in the government. 
Business organizations are likely to speak with fewer voices when 
banks and corporations are closely tied and thus coordinate their 
representation. When banks and industrial corporations have 
fewer connections between them, the private sector will probably 
speak with many voices and will therefore be less coordinated and 
less effective. 

Reducing the cost of coalition building is particularly 
important in the case of exchange rate and external monetary 
policy. Because exchange-rate effects are diffused across many 
sectors and companies, the benefits of a successful campaign for 
currency realignment are non-excludable and non-appropriable. 
Private sector lobbying on exchange rate matters is therefore 
subject to dilemmas of collective action.'* Financial ties 
which help corporations and banks overcome incentives to free- 
ride on the influence attempts of others facilitate interest 
group mobilization on external monetary policy." 


‘Joanne Gowa, "Public Goods and Political Institutions: Trade 
and Monetary Policy Processes in the United States," International 
Organization 42 (Winter 1988): 15-32. 


SBuilding a consensus in the private sector is also 
facilitated by high concentration among firms in the banking and 
traded-goods sectors, as in Germany and Japan. 
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Close ties to the banking community, most importantly, 
create new channels of access for industry to the exchange rate 
policymaking process. The banking community is the natural 
client of finance ministries and central banks. In turn, 
ministries and central banks rely on banking institutions in 
numerous ways: as the channel through which monetary policy 
affects the real economy, as financiers and distributors of 
government debt, and as a bureaucratic ratson d'étre for 
regulation and supervision. Finance ministries and central 
banks, for all these reasons, must be sensitive to the health and 
needs of banking institutions. Owing to clientelism, therefore, 
finance ministries and central banks are typically more 
responsive to policy advocacy on the part of banks and senior 
bank executives than from other sectors of the economy." 

Second, private banks and official financial institutions 
share many basic economic objectives and a professional ethos. 
Owing to institutional interests and professional acculturation, 
both tend to place higher value on fiscal rectitude and low 
inflation, for example, than their production-oriented 
counterparts in the private sector and government. Moreover, the 
private and official financial sectors exchange personnel at the 
senior and working levels. 

When industry combines with banking, therefore, producer 
firms gain access to precisely those government institutions 
responsible for setting exchange rate policies. Corporate CEOs 
have greater entrée to exactly those policy processes to which 
access for corporate interests is otherwise typically denied. 
This is not to say that powerful industrial firms have no access 
to the finance minister in the absence of connections with banks; 
they often do. But, ceteris paribus, industries without bank 
ties possess fewer points of access to government policymaking, 
and those which they do have tend to be with ministries and 
regulators, such as the ministry of industry or trade, which are 
isolated from monetary policymaking. 


Comparison of National Financial Systems 


A statistical comparison of the three national financial 
systems suggest the differences in the relationship between banks 
and industry within each country. Consider first the most 
aggregated measure, the degree of intermediation of financial 
assets taken as a whole. Financial assets which have been 


“See, for example, Rudolph Goldsheid, "A Sociological Approach 
to Problems of Public Finance," in Richard A Musgrave and Alan 
Peacock, eds., Classics in the Theory of Public Finance (New York: 
Macmillan, 1958); Margaret Levi, Of Rule and Revenue (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1988); cited in Maxfield, Governing 
n. 44, 23. 
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intermediated by financial institutions represent a consistently 
lower proportion of total domestic financial assets in the U.S. 
than in Japan and Germany. During the 1980s, 65.8 percent of all 
financial assets were intermediated in the U.S., compared to 80.0 
percent in Japan and an extraordinary 92.0 percent in Germany.” 

The structure of the financial liabilities of corporations 
in the three countries gives a similar picture. Non-financial 
companies have been consistently more highly leveraged in Japan 
and Germany than in the U.s.'© German and Japanese firms raise 
far more funds through banks than through the securities markets. 
Since 1965, banks have consistently provided over half of net 
external finance in both countries, but only between 20 and 30 
percent in the U.s.’? Chart 1 shows that bank credit represents 
roughly 90 percent of corporate liabilities in Germany and about 
80 percent in Japan over this period, compared to less than 40 
percent in the U.S. 

Consider next the overall status of the capital markets in 
the three countries. Table 2 illustrates the size of these 
markets for the years 1975, roughly the middle of the postwar 
period, and 1990. The capitalization of the bond and stock 
markets of the U.S. was a substantially higher share of GDP than 
that for Germany and Japan in 1975. The large differences 
between the U.S. and Germany persisted in 1990. 

The volume of Japanese stocks outstanding, though, appears 
to have surpassed that in the U.S. in that year. However, the 
Japanese figure is greatly inflated and should be discounted for 
three reasons. First, Japanese banks themselves own a 
substantial proportion of stocks and bonds issued by companies. 
Second, eliminating the double counting of cross holdings would 
reduce the valuation of the Japanese stock market by 24 
percent.'"® Third, the figure for this particular year is 
greatly inflated by the "bubble economy" of the late 1980s. At 


Joseph Bisignano, "Structures of Financial Intermediation, 
Corporate Finance and Central Banking," manuscript, Bank for 
International Settlements, December 1990, Table 4. 


6c, E. vV. Borio, Leverage and Financing of Non-Financial 
Companies: An International Perspective, Bank for International 


Settlements Economic Papers, No. 27 (May 1990), Tables 1-7. 


’Prankel and Montgomery, "Financial Structure," Figure 6, p. 
267; Joseph R. Bisignano, "Corporate Control and Financial 
Information," Finance and International Economy, Volume 5 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 107-21. 


Jack McDonald, "The Mochiai Effect: Japanese Corporate 
Cross-Holdings," The Journal o ortfoli anagem , Fall 1989, 
cited by, Franklin R. Edwards and Robert A. Eisenbeis, "Financial 
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the end of 1992, the figure had fallen to 61.7 percent, while the 
valuation of U.S. stocks outstanding rose by about 25 percent.’ 
Nonetheless, while this figure does not alter the international 
comparison, it shows that Japan is the country whose capital 
markets and financial system have change the most. (Discussed 
below. 

Most of the securities outstanding in the German and 
Japanese capital markets, furthermore, are issued not by 
corporations but by either the governments or the banks 
themselves. German and Japanese banks retain privileged access 
to the national bond market, and issue vastly greater quantities 
of bonds than corporations are permitted to issue directly. 
Table 3 displays the relative size of issues by non-financial 
corporations alone. The U.S. corporate sector relies the most 
heavily on bond issuance, Japan ranks second and, with only 
trivial amounts of corporate bonds, Germany ranks last. 
(Internationally issued bonds have been excluded from Table 3. 
American issuers have been the most active in the foreign and 
Eurobond markets, followed by German and Japanese issuers.) 

The role of banks among the institutions which intermediate 
credit to the nonfinancial sector in the three systems can be 
seen for the mid-1970s in data used by Zysman (1983) and 
displayed here in Table 4. Note that the share of deposit-taking 
institutions in liabilities to and claims on the nonfinancial 
sector as a whole was significantly higher for Germany and Japan 
than for the U.S. The share of long-term credit banks in claims 
on the non-financial sector were substantially higher for Japan 
and Germany than for the U.S. as well. Adding the shares of 
long-term credit and deposit-taking institutions together, 
Japanese and German institutions ranked closely with 80.9 and 
83.6 percent of claims, and the U.S. institutions ranked third 
with 59.7 percent. Insurance companies, pension funds, mutual 
funds and trust banks (investing institutions) played a 
correspondingly much larger role in the U.S., where the capital 
markets are well developed, than in Japan and Germany. 

The role of banks within each financial system appears to 
have changed less than financial liberalization would seem to 
suggest. Table 5 updates the statistics on the share of banks in 
intermediation on the same basis as Table 4. Compare the 
combined share of deposit-taking institutions and the long-term 
credit banks. In Germany, their share had actually risen 
Slightly to 84.8 percent by 1990. In Japan, their share had 
fallen modestly to 75.1 percent. The drop in the share of 
American banks and long-term credit institutions to 50.2 percent 
was more, not less, pronounced. The table focuses only on assets 
which are intermediated. But, on this measure at least, the 
financial systems of three countries are not converging. 

Finally, consider a measure of the direct exposure of the 


Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics Monthly, March 1993, p. 
133; Economic Report of the President, January 1993, p. 453 
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banking system to the manufacturing sector specifically. 
National data on the composition of loan portfolios of banks are 
not strictly comparable. The data which are available on loans 
outstanding to the manufacturing sector are assembled in Table 6. 
Note that German banks' exposure to the manufacturing sector was 
roughly twice that of American banks during most of the postwar 
period, with one measure dropping to levels similar to the 
American ratio in the 1980s. Japanese banks' exposure was 
several multiples of American banks' exposure until 1990. The 
remarkable decline in the German and Japanese figures is 
discussed in the next section. Remember that the loan portfolio 
is one of several connections between banks and industry. 
Bank-industry relations for the three countries are 
summarized in Table 7. The table compares the three national 
- systems along three key distinguishing criteria: (1) the 
importance of banks as financial intermediaries; (2) bank 
holdings of corporate securities, particularly equities; and (3) 
bank participation on the boards of directors and in the ranks of 
senior-level management of firms. The differences *ave been 
great historically, and they remain substantial notwithstanding 
the innovation and deregulation which has changed all three 
financial systems in recent years. 


Central Bank Independence 


The survey conducted here ranks the independence of the 
three central banks as follows: the Bundesbank is the most 
independent; the Federal Reserve is a close second; and the Bank 
of Japan is a distant third. The Bank of Japan is nonetheless 
more independent than the Bank of France and the Bank of England, 
which implement policies decided largely by their governments. 
Compared to a very broad set of central banks, the independence 
of the Bank of Japan would run in the middle of the pack.*' The 
measures of central bank independence, or subordination, examined 
in the preceding country sections are summarized in Table 8. 

Independence refers to the ability of the central bank to 
use the instruments of monetary control without instruction, 
guidance or interference from the government. The reader should 
note three aspects of this definition. First, independence 
refers to the central bank's freedom of action in the sphere of 
monetary policy specifically. Second, independence by this 


20Alec Cairncross, "The Bank of England: Relationships with 
the Government, the Civil Service, and Parliament," and Jean 
Bouvier, "The Banque de France and the State from 1850 to the 
Present Day," in Central _Banks' Independence in Historical 
Perspective, Toniolo, ed., pp. 39-72, 73-104; Goodman, Monetary 
Sovereignty, pp. 40-50, 103-41. 


7lAlesina and Summers, "Central Bank Independence and 
Macroeconomic Performance." 
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definition also extends only to domestic monetary policy; it does 
not include exchange rate policy and controls over international 
capital movements. Third, note also that this notion of 
independence refers specifically to the relationship to the 
government, not to the host of financial, economic and societal 
factors that also limit the policy options of central banks. 

This paper applies five basic criteria, which have been 
borrowed from earlier work and modified, in conducting this 
assessment of central bank status.* First, to be completely 
independent, a central bank must have control over each of the 
main instruments of monetary policy: the official discount rate, 
open market operations and minimum reserve requirements. Second, 
the ability of a central bank to pursue price stability 
exclusively is affected by the formal, and possibly competing, 
objectives which it might be directed to pursue in legislation. 
Third, the procedures of appointment, length of term and 
dismissibility of senior officers in the central bank affect 
their willingness to resist government pressure. Fourth, any 
obligation to finance government deficits or a portion thereof 
compromises central bank independence. Fifth, central banks 
which are subject to strong oversight - including governmental or 
legislative review of bank policy, control over the bank budget 
and audits of bank operations - have less latitude than those 
which are subject to weak oversight. 

To review this survey briefly, the Bundesbank and Federal 
Reserve each control the three main instruments of their monetary 
policies. The Bank of Japan, fully controls only one instrument, 
open market operations. The official discount rate is 
effectively set jointly with MOF, which retains full control over 
the minimum reserve requirement. In terms of legal sanction for 
fighting inflation, the Bundesbank receives more support from its 
founding legislation than the Federal Reserve and Bank of Japan 


see, John B. Goodman, Monetary Sovereignty: The Politics of 
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receive from theirs. 

The criterion of appointments to bank positions indicates, 
again, that the Bank of Japan is at a substantial disadvantage 
compared to the Federal Reserve and the Bundesbank. The short, 
five-year term of BOJ Governors is partly mitigated by the fact 
that every other Governor, the Vice Governor and the Executive 
Directors are career employees of the central bank. But, 
technically, they remain dismissible by the government and 
subject to its instructions. 

The length of the term of governors would seem, on its face, 
to suggest greater independence of the Fed compared to the 
Bundesbank. Because Fed governors are poorly compensated in 
comparison to private-sector salaries, however, they typically 
resign before their terms are completed. These resignations 
reduce the average term of service of Fed governors substantially 
below that of members of the Bundesbank's directorate. Also, Fed 
governors are subject to Senate confirmation whereas members of 
the Directorate are not subject to any similar process of 
approval by the Bundestag. 

Concerning government financing, the Bank of Japan is again 
less independent that its foreign institutional counterparts. 

The Bank of Japan has absorbed a larger proportion of government 
debt, for example, than have the Federal Reserve or the 
Bundesbank.** The Federal Reserve's independence on this score 
is secured by a non-statutory accord. The Bundesbank's freedom 
from direct deficit financing is fully secured by legislation. 

In the categories of oversight, budget and audit, the Bank 
of Japan again appears weak relative to the Federal Reserve and 
Bundesbank in each category. The Bank of Japan is the only 
central bank in the Group of Ten which is dependent on government 
approval of its budget.** Note that congressional oversight 
distinguishes the Federal Reserve from the Bundesbank. That 
oversight is strengthened by the fact that it is conducted by the 
same congressional committee, along with other committees, that 
is principally responsible for approving the President's nominees 
to the Board of Governors, the Senate Banking Committee. 

This rank ordering of the independence of the Bundesbank, 
Federal Reserve and Bank of Japan is reinforced by the internal 


with combined holdings of financial bills and bonds amounting 
to 32.9 trillion yen, at the end of 1990, BOJ held almost 15 
percent of the total central government debt outstanding of 222 
trillion. Calculated from, Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics 
Monthly (August 1991), Table 82, pp. 117-18. By contrast, the 
holdings by the Federal Reserve amounted to 7.7 percent of total 
U.S. Treasury debt at the end of 1990. Federal Reserve Bulletin 
(July 1991), Table 1.14. Bundesbank lending to German public 
authorities was very small. Monthly Report of the Deutsche 
Bundesbank, vol. 43 (March 1991), Table II.1, p. 9*. 


Goodman, Central Bank-Government Relations, p. 32. 
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organizational structures of these central banks, which affects 
their ability to operate independently from the government. 
Central bank independence, all other things being equal, is 
inversely related to the degree of concentration of authority on 
monetary policy on the part of the central board, particularly 
its chairman.” The more concentrated the power, the sharper 
and more easily isolated is the point of access for influence 
attempts on the part of the government. Of these three central 
banks, the Bank of Japan is the most highly centralized. The 
Bundesbank, though it has become somewhat ‘more centralized over 
time, remains quite decentralized relative to its foreign 
counterparts. The Federal Reserve, owing to the lesser role of 
the reserve bank presidents compared to the Land Central Bank 
presidents, is not as decentralized as the Bundesbank. 

Finally, central banks and governments do not, of course, 
contend for control over monetary policy in a vacuum. Rather, 
they compete within a broader political environment which affects 
the outcome of conflicts between them. This environment, in each 
country, further reinforces the rank ordering of central bank 
independence established above. The level of public support for 
price stability and central bank independence, for example, is 
greatest by far in Germany, divided in the U.S., and smallest in 
Japan. That support is reflected in the willingness of 
politicians to publicly criticize the central bank. Whereas 
German politicians are generally deeply reluctant to do so, 
American politicians criticize the Fed more frequently and expect 
the public to respond favorably. Japanese politicians almost 
view criticism of the Bank of Japan to be a legitimate part of 
the process of building consensus on monetary policy. 


STRUCTURED COMPARISON OF POLICY OUTCOMES 


The overall picture which emerges from a review of 
policymaking in the U.S., Germany and Japan is one of 
substantially differentiated policy outcomes among them. °° 
Table 9 summarizes the pattern of policy outcomes presented 
below. The table describes the generalizations for the postwar 
period as a whole. The changes in policy orientation over time, 
which have been considerable, and recent trends are treated in a 
separate section below. 


*within the U.S. over time, Havrilesky argues, the 
politicization of monetary policy parallels the movement toward an 
increasingly powerful Federal Reserve Board. See, Havrilesky, 
Pressures on American Monetary Policy, especially pp. 340-44. 


“This review is conducted in, Randall Henning, 
International Monetary Policymaking in the United States, Germany 
and Japan [working title] (Washington: Institute for International 
Economics, forthcoming 1993), Chapters 4, 5 and 6. 
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Foreign Exchange Intervention 


For almost the entire postwar period, American intervention 
has been smaller in volume than European and Japanese 
intervention in the dollar market, and often nonexistent. Owing 
to American reluctance to intervene, the European countries and 
Japan held de facto responsibility for foreign exchange 
intervention under the Bretton Woods regime. A system of swap 
arrangements established reciprocal access to central bank credit 
to supply U.S. authorities with funds for foreign exchange 
operations. Even under this system, though, the heaviest burden 
of intervention by far fell on Europe and Japan. 

That pattern persisted into the 1970s, despite the continued 
existence of capital and exchange controls remaining in Japan and 
Germany. Not only did Japan intervene, but in 1976 it was 
accused of ignoring the re-emergence of its trade surplus and 
actively intervening to prevent the yen from rising. Germany was 
not accused of any such suspect intervention. Generally, the 
Bundesbank tried to avoid operations in the dollar market. 
Appreciation of the D-mark during 1977-78 nonetheless forced 
Germany to limit the rise of the German currency by supporting 
the dollar. 

American authorities intervened episodically. The U.S. 
intervened actively for the first time, to forestall the demise 
of the Bretton Woods regime, during the late 1960s. The U.S. 
intervened heavily again during 1978-79, to the tune of $25 
billion. American acitivism, however, was relatively limited. 
U.S. authorities intervened primarily in D-marks and avoided yen 
operations for the most part. In addition, foreign central banks 
financed the bulk of American external deficits through their own 
foreign exchange operations. The Bundesbank and the Japanese 
governments were particularly critical of American passivity in 
the face of dollar depreciation in 1977-78. 

For the 1980s, one crude measure, the average monthly 
absolute change in foreign exchange reserves, suggests that Japan 
intervened most frequently, Germany less frequently and the U.S. 
least frequently.*’ This general pattern is confirmed by more 
precise measurements of intervention per se. According to Catte, 
Galli and Rebecchini, Japan intervened somewhat more frequently 


?7The average change was over $1,040 million for Japan, $908 
million for Germany, and under $790 million for the U.S., during 
1980-90. During 1980-87, before the U.S. began to intervene more 
heavily, the average monthly change was $894 million for Japan, 
$871 million for Germany and $535 million for the U.S. Calculated 
by the author from, Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics Annual; 
Deutsche Bundesbank, Monthly Reports; Federal Reserve, Federal 
Reserve Bulletin; various issues. The measure is crude because 
these changes include receipts and payments for purposes other than 
foreign exchange intervention, such as interest and transactions in 
support of U.S. military forces abroad. 
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and in much larger quantities than Germany and the U.S. in the 
dollar market during the second half of the decade.*® Dominquez 
and Frankel show that Germany intervened more frequently than 
U.S. during 1982-88.°? Late in the 1980s, American authorities 
intervened on roughly the same scale as foreign authorities. 

But, whether the recent change is lasting or ephemeral, American 
intervention during both the fixed and flexible rate periods as a 
whole has been smaller in scale than that of most of the foreign 
partners of the u.s.*° 

The imbalance of intervention effort among the three 
countries is accentuated when considered relative to trade 
volumes, economic size and the international use of the currency. 
Total output in the U.S. is now roughly two-thirds larger than 
the GNP of Japan and roughly three times larger than the GNP of 
Germany. For most of the postwar period the differences have 
been much greater. Despite being briefly eclipsed by Germany in 
the mid-1980s, the U.S. remains the world's largest exporter. 
Finally, the international use of the U.S. dollar remains far 
greater than the use of the D-mark or Japanese yen, and the 
foreign exchange markets are correspondingly far larger as well. 
(See the section below on national policies toward the 
international role of the currency.) Thus, Japanese and German 
intervention appears to be even greater compared to American 
intervention in relative terms than in absolute terms. 

The frequency of unilateral intervention is another 
meaningful indicator. Concerted intervention is acknowledged to 
be more effective in the market than unilateral intervention. 
Thus, the number of unilateral interventions reflects the 
willingness to undertake costly intervention with substantially 
less assurance of success. Both Japan and Germany were more 
likely to intervene unilaterally in the dollar market than the 
U.S., which rarely intervened alone.*! 


catte, Galli and Rebecchini, "Concerted Interventions and the 
Dollar," Table 2, p. 5. 


*“7pominguez and Frankel, Does Foreign Exchange Intervention 
Work? 


The comparison of the volumes of intervention on the part of 
the three countries is not, of course, a comparison of the wisdom 
of their intervention policies. In fact, the smaller the volume of 
intervention which is necessary to reach exchange rate objectives, 
the better. The comparison, rather, ranks the degree of government 
activism. 


3'For the 1985-1991 period, Catte, Galli and Rebecchini display 
roughly ten unilateral interventions by Germany, seven by Japan, 
and one very minor intervention by the U.S. "Concerted 
Intervention and the Dollar," Figure 3. For the 1974-1988 period, 
Iida calculates a substantially higher rate of coordinated 
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Moreover, intervention in the dollar market is only a 
portion of Bundesbank "intervention," when we count the German 
participation in the Exchange Rate Mechanism of the EMS. The 
Bundesbank historically conducted its ERM operations in U.S. 
dollars rather than in the European currency which it was 
supporting. During the ERM crises of 1992-93, though, the 
Bundesbank purchased large quantities of European currencies 
directly. More importantly, the Bundesbank extended D-mark 
credits to central banks within the ERM which in turn sold the 
German currency to defend their own. Those credits have been of 
considerable size, and during Autumn 1992 and Summer 1993 they 
were enormous. Japan participated in no similar regional 
exchange rate stabilization arrangement and thus neither engaged 
_in nor financed substantial intervention outside the dollar 
market. The U.S., naturally, intervened only in the dollar 
market. 


. Capital Controls 


Among the three countries considered here, Japan has made 
the greatest use of capital and exchange controls in managing the 
exchange rate and international payments. Through the Foreign 
Exchange and Trade Control Law of 1949, in particular, the 
Japanese government strictly controlled inflows and outflows of 
capital. These controls were formal prohibitions on capital 
transactions and restrictive licensing for financial institutions 
engaged in international business. There were also informal 
controls, such as administrative guidance of the foreign exchange 
positions of Japanese banks. 

Capital and exchange controls helped Japan to resist upward 
(and downward) pressures on the yen not only under the Bretton 
Woods regime but after the switch to flexible exchange rates as 
well. The Ministry of Finance selectively liberalized financial 
transactions during both the first and second oil shocks to limit 
depreciations and appreciations of the yen and manage the balance 
of payments.** The Japanese government retained capital 
controls until well into the 1980s, and surrendered these 
instruments only under combined American and private Japanese 


intervention for the U.S. than for Japan. See, Keisuke Iida, "The 
Political Economy of International Economic Cooperation," 
manuscript, Princeton University, July 1991, Tables 1 and 2, pp. 
24-25. 


3baward J. Lincoln, "Japanese Bond and Stock Markets," in 
Inside the Japanese System, Daniel I. Okimoto and Thomas P. Rohlen, 
eds. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988), pp. 63-64; 
Fukao, "Liberalization of Japan's Foreign Exchange Controls"; 
Otani, "Exchange Rate Instability and Capital Controls." 
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political pressure.** Even so, the Japanese government retains 
a greater capacity than either of the other two countries to 
exercise suasion over private financial institutions and to 
invoke formal controls in an emergency. 

German policymakers, while opposed to capital controls in 
principle, also resorted to them in practice. After eliminating 
controls on capital movements in 1958, the finance ministry re- 
established them in 1960 and continued to apply them until the 
second revaluation of the D-mark in 1969. Controls were 
reimposed during the exchange crisis in 1971 and, because capital 
flows proved to be volatile under the flexible rate regime, were 
retained into the early 1980s.** The German government, like 
the Japanese government, selectively liberalized capital controls 
to manage international payments, and actively promoted capital 
inflows during 1980-81. Germany benefited from the controls 
imposed by its partners in the EMS, principally France and Italy, 
whose investors would otherwise have invested in German markets 
and thereby placed upward pressure on the D-mark. Bonn and 
Frankfurt urged the removal of French and Italian controls only 
after a certain degree of inflation convergence had been achieved 
and German dominance of the EMS had been established. 

The U.S. resorted to capital controls in the 1960s and early 
1970s. These controls, however, were half-hearted and porous 
in comparison to the capital controls of Germany and Japan. The 
restrictions on bank lending, for example, were formally 
voluntary. American authorities accepted the development of the 
international bond market in London, stimulated by the Interest 
Equalization Tax (IET). American encouragement of these offshore 
markets contrasted sharply to the hostility of German and 
Japanese authorities to the development of such markets outside 


Louis W. Pauly, Opening Financial Markets: Banking Politics 
on the Pacific Rim (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988); 


Frances McCall Rosenbluth, Financial Politics in Contemporary Japan 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989). 


“George S. Tavlas, On the International Use of Currencies: 
The Case of the Deutsche Mark, Essays in International Finance, No. 
181 (Princeton: International Finance Section, Princeton 
University, March 1991), pp. 36-37. On Germany and Japan, see, 
John B. Goodman and Louis W. Pauly, "The Obsolescence of Capital 
Controls? Economic Management in an Age of Global Markets," World 
Politics 46 (no. 1, October 1993). 


>John A. C. Conybeare, United States Foreign Economic Policy 
and the International Capital Markets: The Case of Capital Export 
Controls, 1963-1974 (New York: Garland, 1988); Samuel Pisar, 
"Capital Restraint Programs," in United States International 
Economic Policy in an Interdependent World, papers submitted to the 
Commission on International Trade and Investment (Williams 
Commission) (Washington, D.C.: GPO, July 1971), pp. 87-112. 
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their jurisdictions. And American restrictions were dismantled 
earlier than Japanese and German restrictions. 

In the first half of the 1980s, under the first Reagan 
administration, the U.S. Treasury pursued a deliberate strategy 
of promoting capital inflow. This strategy had four elements: 
the elimination of withholding tax on interest payments to 
foreign holders of U.S. government and corporate bonds, the 
issuance of foreign-targeted bonds, pressure on Japan to 
liberalize its capital controls, and talking up the U.S. as a 
destination for investment. 

American international borrowing provisions of the 1980s, 
however, stand in marked contrast to the policies pursued by 
German and Japanese authorities to manage capital flows. First, 
the latter selectively liberalized in order to dampen payments 
imbalances (usually surpluses) and exchange rate swings. By 
contrast, the American authorities sought to finance domestic 
capital requirements, thus putting upward pressure on an already 
strong dollar and increasing the trade deficit rather than simply 
financing a pre-existing shortfall in external payments. Second, 
in the 1980s as in the 1960s, American capital market policies 
sustained the dollar at an overvalued rate. American policies 
recall the use of capital controls by Britain, which tried to 
sustain an overvaluation of the pound. German and Japanese 
controls, with a few exceptions, generally suppressed the 
appreciation of undervalued currencies. 

A government's use of capital controls was also related to 
the degree to which that government's policy promoted the use of 
its own financial center as the leading international financial 
center. American government was mildly supportive of the New 
York-based financial institutions in their collective role as an 
international financial center. The IET showed the limits, 
though, of Washington's willingness to sustain American financial 
institutions in this role. The Japanese government discouraged 
Tokyo's role as an international financial center, by contrast, 
until large volumes of borrowing by Japanese corporations from 
Japanese investors began to take place abroad, outside MOF's 
jurisdiction. At that point, MOF grudgingly acquiesced to 
pressures for liberalization. 

The German Bundesbank and the finance ministry had little 
interest in developing an international financial center in 
Germany during most of the postwar period. They began, however, 
an important round of liberalization in 1985, which has continued 
to the present. The loss of financial business to London and 
Paris provided the initial impetus for liberalization. The 
volume of financial transactions was expanding dramatically and 
was expected to further increase with the Single European Market 
in financial services. The German government launched 
"Finanzplatz Deutschland" in order to reclaim some of this 
business for Frankfurt. With the movement toward Economic and 
Monetary Union accelerating at a dizzying pace, at that time, 
Frankfurt's status as an international financial center had the 
additional benefit of strengthening the city's candidacy to 


i 
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become the seat of the European System of Central Banks. 


International Role of the Currency 


Of the three currencies considered here, the U.S. dollar 
plays by far the greatest international role as a unit of account 
and a currency for official reserves, private investment 
portfolios and transactions. In official reserves, the D-mark 
plays the second most important role, and the Japanese yen the 
third most important. (See Table 10) . This ranking is replicated 
in the currency shares of private external assets, although the 
pound sterling occasionally outranks the D-mark and yen. (See 
Table 11) 

Compared to the role of each of these three countries in 
international investment and international trade, the American 
currency plays a greater than proportionate role, the D-mark a 
roughly proportionate role, and the yen a substantially less than 
proportionate role.** As an invoicing currency in each 
country's own trade, the dollar and D-mark play greater roles in 
American and German trade, respectively, than does the yen in 
Japanese trade, which ranks even behind France and Italy.*’ on a 
regional basis, the role of the yen in East Asia remains 
Significantly smaller than that of the D-mark in Europe. *® 

The main point here is that this pattern is not simply the 
result of historical practices in the private markets but also a 
function of deliberate government policy toward the role of the 
currency. Both Germany and Japan vigorously and systematically 
resisted the international use of their currencies - particularly 
as a currency for private assets and official reserves - during 
most of the postwar period. In particular, the two governments 
limited borrowing by foreign residents in their domestic capital 
markets in D-mark or yen. Both governments were acutely aware 
of, and wanted to avoid, the conflict between the provision of 


For a concurring view, see, Commission of the European 
Communities, European Economy, no. 44 (October 1990), special issue 
entitled "One Market, One Money," p. 187. 


37George S. Tavlas and Yuzuru Ozeki, The Internationalization 
of Currencies: An Appraisal of the Japanese Yen (Washington: 
International Monetary Fund, January 1992), Table 17, p. 32. 


3%Tavlas and Ozeki, The Internationalization of Currencies, 
Tables 30 and 31, p. 49. In both official reserves and trade 
invoicing, the D-mark was used more in Europe than the yen was used 
in East Asia at the end of the 1980s. See also, Jeffrey A. 
Frankel, "Is a Yen Bloc Forming in Pacific Asia?," Finance and 
International Economy, Volume 5 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1992), pp. 5-20; Yasuhiro Maehara, "The Internationalization of the 
Yen and Its Role as a Key Currency," Journal of Asian Studies 4 
(1993): 153-70. 
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liquidity and the preservation of confidence in the key currency 
which had plagued the U.S. dollar and, in a different sense, the 
pound sterling.*® Because the Bundesbank and Bank of Japan 
might have to adjust monetary policy in response to capital 
movements, under both fixed and flexible exchange rate regimes, 
monetary control would be impaired. 

The policy of discouraging international use of the currency 
persisted into the period of floating exchange rates. Even among 
the members of the European Snake and the EMS in its early years, 
Germany firmly resisted the use of the D-mark as a reserve 
currency.*° As German confidence in the EMS rose, and the 
European partners reduced inflation, the Bundesbank gradually 
accepted greater use of the D-mark in the international reserves 
of the other ERM countries for intervention purposes within the 
system. By 1989, the D-mark comprised roughly 23.4 percent of 
the foreign exchange reserves of Community countries.*' An 
important reason for German acquiescence in greater official D- 
mark holdings was that their disposition was subject to 
Bundesbank influence through central bank cooperation in the ERM. 

The Bundesbank also eased objections to the private use of 
the D-mark in international assets and liabilities in the second 
half of the 1980s. Greater private use of the currency in 
portfolios and transactions promoted Finanzplatz Deutschland. 
Unlike official reserves, however, no agreements govern the 
disposition of privately held D-marks abroad. The Bundesbank 
remains acutely concerned that the volume of outstanding foreign 
D-mark assets and liabilities could destabilize exchange 
markets.** The ERM crises of 1992-93 dramatically confirmed 


This problem was known as the Triffin Dilemma, named after 
the international economist who described it, Robert Triffin. See, 
for example, Toyoo Gyohten, "Internationalization of the Yen: Its 
Implication for U.S.-Japan Relations," in Japan _ and the United 
States Today, Hugh T. Patrick and Ryuichiro Tachi, eds. (New York: 
Center on Japanese Economy and Business, Columbia University), pp. 
84-89; Yoshio Suzuki, Japan's Economic Performance and 
International Role (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 1989), pp. 
117-19, 130-35. 


““pfhe German central bank concedes, "The Deutsche Mark has 
acquired this international status somewhat against the will of the 
Bundesbank, for the role of being a second reserve currency may 
well pose considerable problems for a country." Monthly Report of 


the Deutsche Bundesbank, May 1988, vol. 40, no. 5, p. 22. 


“‘Itavlas, On the International Use of Currencies, Table 14, p. 


33. 


4“2see, Monthly Report of the Deutsche Bundesbank, vol. 39, no. 
5 (May 1987), pp. 34-42; vol. 42, no. 1 (January 1990), pp. 33-43; 
vol. 43, no. 5 (May 1991), pp. 23-31, and no. 11 (November 1991), 
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those fears. Accordingly, Germany has only gradually eased 
restrictions related to D-mark usage, for example restrictions on 
foreign institutions' participation in and management of foreign 
D-mark bond issues. Owing to these restrictions, private use of 
the D-mark, as a currency of denomination of external loans, bond 
issues and Eurocurrency deposits, has lagged behind use of the D- 
mark in official reserves.” 

The yen-dollar agreement of 1984 ostensibly sought to 
increase the international role of the Japanese yen.“ After 
the dollar had depreciated, a few years later, MOF officials 
proposed that the U.S. issue government bonds denominated in yen 
in an effort to support the U.S. currency. (They were rebuffed 
by the U.S. Treasury.) The proportion of international reserves 
held in yen has risen modestly from 4.4 percent in 1980 to 9.9 
percent in 1991. 

However, raising yen usage has clearly not been a 
significant thrust of policy on the part of the Japanese 
government or central bank. This "is not an urgent priority," 
Says one former senior MOF official.“ Japanese officials 
entered the 1984 yen-dollar agreement with the expectation that 
its immediate effect would be to increase capital outflows more 
than inflows, thereby reducing the value of the yen in the short- 
term rather than increasing it. Since then, they have taken a 
decidedly neutral stance on the role of the currency in public. 
MOF, moreover, has resisted domestic financial liberalization, in 
the bankers' acceptance market in particular, which could have 
increased the yen's external role. Japanese institutional 
investors, who suffered large losses on dollar portfolios in the 
1980s, could avoid exchange rate risk if foreign borrowers issued 
yen-denominated securities. In this light, MOF's reluctance to 
facilitate a greater international role for the yen suggests 
continuing underlying concern about monetary and exchange rate 
control. 

In contrast, while the U.S. did not seek a dominant role for 
the dollar under the Bretton Woods system, American officials 
accepted its reserve currency role with equanimity. The U.S. at 
times toyed with schemes to relieve the dollar and American 
monetary policy of this burden, but stopped short of encouraging 
a decline in the role of the currency.*® Special Drawing Rights 


pp. 40-44. 


“STavlas, On the International Use of Currencies, Table 13, p. 


22. 
“4“Frankel, The Yen-Dollar Agreement. 
“Interviews, Tokyo, January-February 1991. 


“6For a thorough discussion, see, Bergsten, Dilemmas of the 
Dollar. 
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(SDRs), created in the 1960s, were not allowed to supplant the 
dollar. The U.S. Treasury agreed to the creation of SDRs only in 
a form more substitutable for gold than dollars, and even then 
did not authorize the IMF to make large distributions.‘ 
Negotiations over the substitution account in the late 1970s 
foundered on American unwillingness to accept part of the 
potential costs of guaranteeing the dollar balances of foreign 
central banks.“® The first Reagan administration encouraged 
Japanese financial market liberalization, and sold this to the 
Congress as likely to increase the international role of the yen 
and thereby its value against the dollar. But the real, not-so- 
hidden agenda of Treasury Secretary Donald Regan was to secure 
American access to Japanese savings and access by American 
financial institutions to the less developed Japanese market in 
- financial services.“ 

Although the role of the dollar has been declining, American 
policy has not substantially encouraged this trend. The dollar 
remains the dominant currency for both official and private uses. 
The ‘comparable treatment of the dollar for official and private 
purposes - in contrast to differentiated usage of the D-mark and 
yen - reflects the ambivalent stance of American policy on this 
issue. 


Domestic Monetary Policy 


When declarations, intervention, and capital controls failed 
to drive a wedge between exchange rates and domestic monetary 
policy, authorities also modified domestic monetary policy to 
attain exchange rate and international payments objectives. 
Adjustments in domestic monetary policy could be made in a 
straight-forward fashion, by changing interest rates or bank 
reserves. Alternatively, domestic monetary policy could be 
altered indirectly, by leaving the effects of foreign exchange 
intervention on domestic liquidity unsterilized.” 


“7on U.S. policy regarding the creation of the SDR and the 
initial allocations, see, Odell, U.S. International Monetary 
Policy, chapter 3. 


“87oanne Gowa, “Hegemons, IOs and Markets: the Case of the 
Substitution Account," International Organization vol. 38, no. 4 
(Autumn 1984): 661-84. 


“9See the discussion in Chapter 6. 


“This study has differentiated between sterilized and 
unsterilized intervention, the latter being tantamount to a change 
in domestic monetary policy. Most intervention is now routinely 
sterilized in the three countries studied here. But that has not 
always been the case. In earlier decades, owing to the limitations 
of national financial markets, Japan and Germany were sometimes 
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Again, though, the Bank of Japan, Bundesbank and Federal 
Reserve incorporated external considerations into domestic 
monetary policy to greatly varying degrees. Japan altered 
domestic monetary policy more frequently and more extensively 
than did Germany. Germany, in turn, did so more often than did 
the U.S. American authorities rarely adjusted domestic monetary 
policy for the sake of external goals. In those cases where U.S. 
external monetary policy was activist, American officials relied 
on the direct instruments of exchange rate policy, such as 
declarations and intervention, much more heavily than on changes 
in interest rates and money growth. 

During the first half of the postwar era, the United States 
did not change domestic monetary policy for the sake of 
maintaining the Bretton Woods parity. Indeed, the U.S. 
jettisoned the regime when its rules threatened to constrain 
American monetary policy.*' By contrast, Germany and Japan 
frequently subjected monetary policy to the imperatives of the 
exchange rate parity and the balance of payments. These national 
differences were in part the consequence of the postwar regime 
and U.S. hegemony. Some officials within the Bundesbank argued 
for breaking free from these inflation-imposing constraints, and 
the D-mark was floated beginning in May 1971. But, it was the 
American administration itself which dealt the coup de grace to 
the Bretton Woods regime. 

Even under floating exchange rates, however, Germany and 
Japan continued to give far greater weight to exchange rates when 
setting monetary policy than did the United States. Monetary 
expansion in both countries in the early 1970s limited the 
appreciation of their currencies against the dollar under the new 
regime. The Bundesbank distinguished itself from the Bank of 
Japan by tightening monetary policy earlier after the switch to 
floating rates and by establishing growth targets for domestic 
monetary aggregates beginning in 1975. Nonetheless, during the 
locomotive controversy of 1977-78, the Bundesbank countenanced 
substantial overshooting of its newly-instituted domestic 
targets, and the Bank of Japan eased interest rates, in order, 
again, to stem appreciation of their respective currencies. 

The Federal Reserve was mainly concerned about domestically- 
generated inflation when it embarked on its new, strict monetary 
policy in October 1979, though support for the dollar was 
regarded as an additional benefit of the tightening. The Fed had 
raised interest rates during the dollar rescue of November 1978, 
which succeeded in stabilizing the currency, albeit at a low 
rate. By Autumn 1979, though, inflation had increased while 
credit continued to expand at a rapid rate, prompting Volcker to 


unable to sterilize all of their foreign currency operations. As 
a result, they adjusted domestic monetary policy more frequently 
than did the U.S. 


"ISee, for example, Gowa, Closing the Gold Window. 
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tighten sharply. 

Germany and Japan were thrust into a broadly similar 
situation by the new restrictive course of American monetary 
policy. Both the D-mark and yen weakened substantially. 
Moreover, in 1979 and 1980, the oil price increases reduced the 
trade surpluses of both countries drastically and pushed both 
into current account deficit. These were the first significant 
current account deficits for each country since the mid-1960s, 
with the exception of the one-year deficit of Japan in 1974. 
Consumer price inflation was comparably high in the two 
countries. Growth slowed in the two countries as well. Both 
countries responded initially by letting their currencies 
depreciate somewhat while at the same time tightening monetary 
policy. 

But in 1981 the monetary policy reaction of Germany and 
Japan diverged markedly. The different responses, in the face of 
generally similar circumstances, place the differences between 
the two countries in stark relief. In February, the Bundesbank 
raised interest rates to all-time highs, even in the face of high 
unemployment, specifically to defend the value of the D-mark. 
The Bank of Japan, in contrast, continued to loosen monetary 
policy and countenanced a yen depreciation. Japan eased monetary 
policy sooner than Germany despite higher growth prospects and 
far lower unemployment. Japanese consumer price inflation in 
1980 was considerably higher than German inflation; it remained 
above 5.0 percent in 1981 and fell only slightly faster than 
German inflation thereafter. Owing to these monetary policy 
choices, Germany experienced a severe recession which Japan 
completely avoided. To maintain domestic growth and 
international competitiveness, many German economists advocated 
that the Bundesbank pursue the "Japan option" at the time. 

This period is unusual in that Germany and Japan were 
confronted with weakness in their currencies rather than 
strength. Faced with the choice of supporting domestic demand 
and risking inflation, or supporting the external value of the 
currency, Japan opted for the former and Germany opted for the 
latter in 1981. The episode serves to highlight the difference 
between Germany and Japan. Japan attached even greater 
importance to external competitiveness, relative to price 
stability, than did Germany at that time. As the next section 
argues, the greater independence of the Bundesbank compared to 
the Bank of Japan was crucial in producing this result. 

The more usual pattern, in which Germany and Japan eased 
monetary policy to limit currency appreciation, reasserted itself 


*¢German authorities had pressed American officials to tighten 
monetary policy. But those demands underscored the importance of 
limiting inflation, per se, rather than dollar depreciation, and, 
second, had a greater impact on the thinking of the administration 
than of the Federal Reserve, according to Volcker. See, Volcker 


and Gyohten, Changing Fortunes, pp. 167-69. 
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by the mid-1980s. During 1986-89, the U.S. Federal Reserve eased 
monetary policy and then tightened it again. During both phases, 
the Fed was cognizant of the policy effects on the dollar, and 
the exchange rate influenced the timing of policy change in early 
1987. But, American monetary policy was principally determined 
by domestic imperatives. 

German and Japanese authorities, by contrast, eased monetary 
policy to forestall and limit appreciation of their currencies. 
Both reduced the discount rate to record lows in tandem with the 
Federal Reserve. Both central banks agairi countenanced 
substantial overshooting of their domestic money supply growth 
targets. Both waited until their currencies weakened again 
before tightening monetary policy. 

But again, as in 1981, Germany pursued a tougher monetary 
line than Japan. Whereas the Bank of Japan participated in two 
joint discount rate decreases with the Federal Reserve in 1986, 
for example, the Bundesbank participated in only one. The 
Bundesbank, more than the Bank of Japan, triggered the October 
1987 conflict with the U.S. administration and stock market crash 
when Frankfurt tried to shadow increases in American interest 
rates. The Bundesbank successfully turned the corner on 
tightening monetary policy, without a market crash, in 1988, one 
year before the Bank of Japan. Germany thereby avoided the 
inflation which subsequently plagued Japan in the asset market. 

In the early 1990s, exchange rate stabilization was not 
prominent in the setting of any of the three countries' domestic 
monetary policies. The Federal Reserve lowered interest rates to 
boost the domestic economy with little regard for the record lows 
being registered against the D-mark and yen. The Bank of Japan 
also lowered interest rates, but, during 1991-92, did so not 
primarily to reduce pressure on the yen but to fight off 
recession and financial bankruptcy. The Bundesbank, consumed in 
its fight against inflationary consequences of unification, 
tightened monetary policy, until it became clear that Germany 
would experience a severe recession. Even then, the Bundesbank 
was unwilling to reduce interest rates quickly enough to avoid 
repeated crises in the ERM. 

In conclusion, generalizing for the postwar period as a 
whole, Japan has targeted domestic monetary policy toward the 
exchange rate more often and more extensively than the other two 
countries. Indeed, the troughs in Japanese interest rates 
coincide almost exactly with the three major yen realignments in 
1971-73, 1976-78 and 1985-87, as well as the fourth realignment 
in 1993. When faced with an appreciating currency, the Bank of 
Japan eased monetary policy more, held interest rates lower 
longer, or retightened monetary policy later than did the 
Bundesbank. Germany nonetheless also incorporated exchange rate 
considerations into domestic monetary policy, in 1977-78, 1981, 
and 1986-88, far more frequently and extensively than did the 
U.S. 


Policy Consistency 
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Among the three countries considered here, the U.S. pursued 
the least consistent policy over the decades reviewed in the 
previous chapters. German and Japanese external monetary 
policies were both far more consistent than American policy, with 
Germany's being the most consistent of all. The changeability of 
policy over time differs from the use of the four instruments 
discussed above as a measure of policy outcomes, but is 
nonetheless equally important. 

Since the 1960s, American external monetary policy has 
evolved through cycles of neglect and activism. These cycles 
were closely associated with changes in administration, and in 
most cases with a change in party control. The cycle of the 
1980s began with the laissez-faire policy of the first Reagan 
administration, turned into active conflict with the Europeans 
and Japanese over who should bear the costs of adjustment under 
the second Reagan administration, and then evolved into a more 
balanced policy of G-7 cooperation. Policy reverted toward 
neglect under the Bush administration, though not to the same 
degree as in previous cycles, and appears to have become more 
active under the new Clinton administration - a shift reminiscent 
of the Ford-Carter transition. 

German external monetary policy, by contrast, took its cue 
from the relationship between foreign and domestic costs of 
production, which instilled consistency over these decades. The 
ministry of finance and the Bundesbank pursued a two-track policy 
of flexibility against the dollar and stabilization against the 
European currencies. The terms of German participation in 
European exchange rate stabilization arrangements have been 
constant. The steadiness of the German terms of the European 
monetary bargain - stressing price stability - was an important 
source of the success and growth in membership of the ERM over 
the 1980s and through 1991. 

Germany has been less consistent in its policy toward the 
U.S. dollar. German institutions and private actors prefer 
stability in the dollar/D-mark rate, and Germany's substantial 
intervention in 1977-78, 1980-81, 1984-85 and the late 1980s 
reflects this. But Germany has exhibited less willingness at 
other times to bear the costs of currency operations to promote 
dollar/D-mark stability. Public statements have varied regarding 
desirable currency rates and the utility of foreign exchange 


3c, Fred Bergsten, "America's Unilateralism," in Bergsten, 
Etienne Davignon, and Isamu Miyazaki, Conditions for Partnership in 
International Economic Management, Report to the Trilateral 
Commission 32 (New York: Trilateral Commission, 1986), pp. 3-14; 
C. Randall Henning, Macroeconomic Diplomacy in the 1980s, pp. 50- 
52; Benjamin J. Cohen, “An Explosion in the Kitchen? Economic 
Relations with Other Advanced Industrial States," in Kenneth A. 
Oye, Robert J. Lieber, and Donald Rothchild, eds., Eagle Defiant: 
United States Foreign Policy in the 1980s (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1983), pp. 105-30. 
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intervention and international cooperation to achieve then. 

Japanese policy, like German policy, does not move in the 
extended cycles which have characterized American policy. But 
Japanese policy has been less consistent, on balance, than German 
policy. Endeavoring to keep the yen competitively valued, the 
Japanese government has been forced by the markets and by foreign 
governments into reassessments of its view as to the desirable 
level of the yen.** Such re-evaluations, lurching and episodic, 
have coincided with the three major yen appreciations since the 
breakdown of Bretton Woods. The Japanese government, for 
example, resisted the appreciation of the yen above 150 strongly 
in early 1987, and then in 1989 it strongly resisted depreciation 
below these levels. These adjustments in policy goals have been 
reactive rather than self-initiated. German adjustments of 
desirable exchange rates have been more incremental, grounded in 
a continuous reassessment of comparative cost. 

Japan responded to the first and second major appreciations 
by allowing the yen to fall thereafter, offsetting the loss of 
competitiveness. This strong revealed preference for low 
valuation was one important reason why Japan received so little 
cooperation from the Americans and Europeans when market forces 
placed strong upward pressure on the yen. Exchange rate outcomes 
reflect the lower stability of policy. The D-mark and yen 
followed similar long-term trends in nominal effective and real 
effective terms since the early 1970s. But, owing to the 
Japanese government's willingness to allow the yen to slide in 
order to compensate for previous spurts of appreciation, the yen 
experienced short- and medium-term exchange-rate volatility twice 
that of the D-mark.” 

In the policies which Germany and Japan pursued with respect 
to the dollar, their governments and central banks followed in 
large measure the policy evolution of the American 


“we would expect that a currency which is valued close to its 
equilibrium exchange rate should exhibit more long-term stability 
than a currency which becomes severely misaligned from time to 
time. A currency which is misaligned for a prolonged period would 
tend to compensate in the opposite direction in the next period. 
To the extent that monetary authorities struggle against market 
forces to keep a currency undervalued or overvalued, moreover, the 
exchange rate could be expected to exhibit greater volatility in 
the short term as well. 


>The standard deviation of the monthly exchange rate from the 
one-year and two-year moving averages has been more than twice as 
large for Japan as for Germany. Calculated by the author from 
nominal effective exchange rate statistics (MERM) provided by the 
International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 
For a comparison of the monthly percentage change of the MERM rate 
for Germany and Japan, see, Tavlas, On the International Use of 
Currencies, Table 2, p. 16. 
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administration. When the U.S. pursued a policy of neglect, 
foreign governments intervened less frequently in the market. 
This was not because these governments did not prefer exchange 
rate stability; they did. German and Japanese authorities cut 
back on intervention because they recognized that it would be 
less effective when undertaken unilaterally without the 
participation of U.S. authorities. 


eview 


A couple of revealing comparisons capture the fundamental 
differences among the U.S., Germany and Japan in external 
monetary policymaking. The effectiveness of private-sector 
coalitions pleading for a limitation of currency appreciation 
differed markedly between Germany and Japan, on the one hand, and 
the U.S., on the other. During 1977 and 1986, German and 
Japanese producers complained to their respective governments 
after moderate appreciations of their currencies against the 
dollar, and they amplified their complaints as their currencies 
rose further over 1978 and 1987. Government policy in both 
countries responded to the competitiveness problem by trying to 
limit the appreciation. During the only episode of comparable 
appreciation of the dollar, 1981-85, American producers also 
complained to the Reagan administration. Prior to 1985, the 
administration virtually ignored their plea, in marked contrast 
to the governmental response to the private sector in Japan and 
Germany. One important reason for the difference, as the 
following section argues, lies in the breadth of the private 
sector coalition. American producer interests eventually 
succeeded by appealing to the Congress, which in turn threatened 
to torpedo the administration's open trade policy. That 
confrontational recourse was not necessary in Germany and Japan. 

The Reagan administration's initial response to the pain of 
traded goods producers was cavalier. Faced in 1984 with an 
unprecedented fiscal deficit and a growing trade deficit, the 
Regan Treasury embarked on a campaign to finance these deficits 
rather than to adjust. President Reagan denied that the 
unprecedented pressure on traded goods producers and the trade 
deficit was a problem. In his 1985 State of the Union speech, 
delivered when the dollar neared a two-decade high, he called for 
making the U.S. the "investment capital of the world." This 
episode is not representative; it was unusual, even for American 
policy. The key point is that this would never happen in Germany 
and Japan. Even the most aberrant of policy outcomes in these 
two countries are far more favorable to the competitiveness needs 
of traded goods producers. 

This section has provided a comparison of the pattern of 
policy outcomes for the postwar period as a whole. There have 
been, of course, considerable changes over time in the external 
monetary behavior of each of these countries. The change has 
arguably been greatest for Japan. Those changes are discussed 
and explained at the end of the following section. 


i 
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EXPLAINING POLICY OUTCOMES 


The three countries considered here have three different 
combinations of the independent variables, as described in Table 
1. Each combination has produced a different pattern of policy 
outcomes. 

Japan has had strong ties between private banks and industry 
and a central bank which is subordinate to the Ministry of 
Finance. Private Japanese preferences favored a low-valued yen 
during most of the postwar period. The collective dominance of 
bureaucrats in the Ministry of Finance and the politicians of the 
Liberal Democratic Party over the Bank of Japan provided an 
efficient conduit through which those preferences were relatively 

_faithfully transmitted into policy. At several key junctures, 
the Bank of Japan was unable to resist pressure from the ministry 
and from politicians to ease monetary policy to moderate the 
appreciation of the yen. 

. In Germany, close ties between banking and industry 
underpinned a consensus in favor of a competitive and stable 
external valuation of the D-mark. The government and the 
Bundesbank did their best to serve this consensus, and tried to 
reconcile conflicts between exchange rate stability and domestic 
monetary stability. But, when that conflict became 
irreconcilable and unavoidable, the independence of the 
Bundesbank asserted itself over private preferences for 
competitiveness. Thus, domestic monetary policy was targeted 
toward the exchange rate less frequently in Germany than in 
Japan. 

U.S. external monetary policy, in contrast to German and 
Japanese policy, had no firm "anchor" in private preferences. 
Without strong ties between banks and industry, the private 
sector sent weak, discordant and conflicting signals to 
government policymakers regarding its exchange rate preferences, 
though the mid-1980s represented a notable exception. The 
Treasury and Federal Reserve thus were relatively autonomous and 
unconstrained by private pressures during most of the postwar 
period. The exchange rate was treated as the residual of 
domestic macroeconomic policies until it created sevére problems 
for the balance of payments and trade policy. State autonomy 
also rendered exchange rate policy vulnerable to capture by 
ideological political appointees. These tendencies created a 
cyclical pattern of neglect and activism in policy outcomes. 


Role of Private Preferences 


This study argues that societal preferences, and the 
private-sector institutions through which they are formed, are 
fundamental to understanding external monetary policy outcomes. 
Agencies of the government act and react to developments in 
exchange markets with these private-sector preferences in mind, 
particularly when those preferences are clearly articulated. 
Government institutions do not by any means automatically satisfy 
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private preferences. They have their own set of preferences 
which are partly independent from societal interests. But, 
especially in the absence of countervailing considerations, 
government ministries and central banks serve their private 
sectors and ignore or oppose societal preferences at risk to 
their autonomy. 

The structure of the national financial system - and in 
particular the relationship between banks and industry which 
derives from financial structure - strongly conditions the 
external monetary preferences of the private sector. Within the 
credit-based systems of Germany and Japan, banks have large 
portfolios of loans to industrial firms, equity stakes in many 
firms and substantial participation in corporate management. As 
a result, German and Japanese banking institutions have 
historically been vitally interested in the international 
competitiveness and success of their corporate clients, to a 
degree far beyond American banks. Bank-industry ties reinforced 
interest aggregation and enhanced access to policymaking on the 
part of producer interests in Germany and Japan. 

German and Japanese external monetary policy has therefore 
been solidly grounded in private sector preferences. The private 
consensus on the need for a competitively valued currency was 
Clearly and articulately communicated to policymakers in both 
countries. That voice was not absolutely unanimous in either 
Germany or Japan; but a clear majority of the private sector 
underpinned a national consensus in favor of a competitive and 
stable external valuation of the currency. 

The communication between private banks and governments on 
sensitive financial matters such as foreign exchange is generally 
highly confidential and closely guarded. As a result, access to 
direct evidence of the influence of banks over governments in 
this secretive policy domain is quite restricted. There is 
nonetheless a significant body of accumulated evidence which 
suggests that bank-industry relations, bank preferences and bank 
influence have affected policy outcomes importantly. 

The role of banks in domestic opposition to revaluations was 
especially prominent in Germany and Japan under, and during the 
demise of, the Bretton Woods regime. Owing to their stakes in 
industrial exports, banks opposed the pro-revaluation movements 
that were formed, primarily by academic and official economists, 
in both countries. The intensity of the banks' opposition 
subsided under the flexible exchange rate regime as their 
interests became more complex over time. German and Japanese 
banks nonetheless continued to form part of the pro-producer 
coalition on exchange rates when the D-mark and yen rose sharply 
against the dollar during the late 1970s and mid-1980s. 

The German banking community did not oppose the creation of 
the European Monetary System. Some influential Frankfurt 
bankers, in fact, endorsed the EMS and the drive for Economic and 
Monetary Union with enthusiasm. European currency stabilization, 
among other reasons, had produced a depreciation of the D-mark in 
real terms over the 1980s and thus important competitiveness 
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improvements for German industry. In the debate within Germany 
over EMU, the views of the major German banks conflicted sharply 
with those of a number of German academic economists opposed to 
the Maastricht Treaty. 

In the U.S., by contrast, the banking community's interest 
in corporate competitiveness was, though present, considerably 
smaller. Within the capital market-based system of industrial 
finance, the U.S. banks developed a much more attenuated 
relationship with corporations. American banks were typically 
not allies of industry in seeking low or stable currency 
valuation. In the relatively rare cases in which they became 
strongly engaged on this policy question, American banks pressed 
for government intervention to support a precipitously dropping 
dollar. As a result, the American private sector had much more 
complex, pluralistic and variegated preferences with respect to 
the exchange rate than the private sectors in Germany and Japan. 

American policymakers, therefore, tended to receive 
conflicting guidance of relatively low intensity from different 
quarters of the private sector - if they received any guidance at 
all. With one notable exception, the private sector was of 
little constraint - or usefulness - to American officials in 
making exchange rate policy. American policy, unlike German and 
Japanese policy, had no firm "anchor" in societal preferences. 
Whereas German and Japanese authorities pursued a more 
competitiveness-conscious, stability-oriented set of policies, 
American authorities neglected competitiveness considerations far 
more often when formulating policy. 

The episode of the 1980s is the exception to this general 
pattern, and one that demonstrates the rule. With many American 
banks unsympathetic to industry's problems, the financial sector 
did not participate in the political movement to limit the 
appreciation of the dollar during the first Reagan 
administration. With far less leverage over the management of 
industrial enterprises than their foreign counterparts, some bank 
CEOs hoped that the appreciation of the dollar would force 
rationalization and cost-saving upon what they then perceived to 
be a spendthrift and undisciplined industrial sector. With only 
one or two exceptions, no strong advocates emerged in the 
financial community for foreign exchange intervention or an 
easing of monetary policy to stem the dollar's rise. Most 
influential commercial and investment bankers neither actively 
opposed nor actively supported those corporate officials from the 
real sector who called for a depreciation of the dollar in 1982- 
85. American bankers sent strong warnings to the Treasury on 
exchange rate policy only when the dollar dropped precipitously 
and threatened to destabilize the other financial markets during 
the first weeks of 1987. 

The U.S. experience of the 1980s shows that close bank- 
industry relations are not strictly necessary for private 
preferences to exert themselves strongly over officials 
responsible for exchange rate policy. Under conditions of 
rapidly increasing import penetration and trade deficits, 
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producer interests secured a more competitiveness-conscious 
policy without the active support of private bankers. But, the 
reversion toward neglect under the Bush administration shows that 
a competitiveness orientation is difficult to sustain in the 
absence of supporting private sector preferences. 

Aside from their effect on bank-industry relations within 
each country, national financial systems affected exchange rate 
policy through a second channel. Financial structures also 
affected exchange rate policy through market constraints imposed 
by the international role of the currency. Japan and Germany, 
with traditionally bank-intermediated financial systems, were 
slow to liberalize financial markets; this in turn constrained 
financial liquidity and diversity and limited the international 
attractiveness of their currencies. The U.S., on the other hand, 
has prided itself on its broad and deep financial markets. 
American authorities have granted liberal access to those 
financial markets for the multifaceted purposes, including 
foreign exchange hedging and speculation, of private and official 
international actors. (The IET is an exception to this rule.) 
The U.S. financial markets and the access to them enjoyed by 
financial institutions worldwide have buoyed the international 
popularity of the dollar for both portfolio and vehicle purposes. 

The popularity of the dollar has enabled American borrowers 
to avoid exchange rate risk. And, on the margin, the dollar's 
role has facilitated the financing of American current account 
deficits (though the value of this "seigniorage" is often greatly 
exaggerated). But, the international role of the currency has 
also entailed great costs for the U.S. Large foreign holdings of 
dollars constrained U.S. authorities from devaluing the dollar 
under Bretton Woods. Preserving the dollar's role and preventing 
panic flight away from the U.S. currency acted as one incentive, 
among others, to tighten monetary policy to prevent a precipitous 
depreciation in Autumn 1978 and early 1987. Large international 
holdings of the currency made the U.S. dollar more vulnerable to 
speculation, particularly during crises. These holdings 
contributed to a U.S. policy which countenanced excessive 
valuation and fluctuation of the currency. Japanese and German 
authorities effectively avoided this complication, on anything 
like the American scale, during most of the postwar period. 


Role of Central Bank Independence 


Government institutions, as stated above, do not passively 
translate private preferences directly into policy in 
unadulterated form. Like a prism, the political and policy 
process refracts private preferences in the process of 
translating them into policy outcomes. How private preferences 
are transmitted into policy depends on the organization of the 
institutions of government, specifically the status of the 
central bank and the arrangements for external monetary 
policymaking. 

A comparison of Japan and Germany puts the importance of 
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central bank independence into stark relief. The banking 
community had a similar interest in industrial competitiveness in 
each of the two countries, but differences in central bank 
independence produced differences in policy outcomes. In the 
U.S., the absence of any private sector consensus on currency 
matters left the independent Federal Reserve without societal 
opposition or guidance. 

In Japan, the central bank was subordinate to the Ministry 
of Finance, which gave the prime minister, finance minister and 
the cabinet direct influence over Japanese exchange rate policy. 
The bureaucrats in the Ministry of Finance could often 
successfully shield their core priorities, such as fiscal deficit 
reduction, from the political pressures coming from the Liberal 
Democratic Party. But, frequently, this shield did not also 
protect lesser priorities of the ministry, such as exchange rate 
policy, or the Bank of Japan. Accordingly, private preferences 
and pressures were transmitted through the ministry and central 
bank into external and domestic monetary policy. Government 
institutions in Japan refracted private preferences less than did 
government institutions in Germany. As the previous section 
demonstrated, Japanese authorities were most likely to intervene 
in the foreign exchange market, employ capital controls to manage 
the exchange rate and balance of payments, and adjust domestic 
monetary policy for exchange rate objectives. 

In Germany, by contrast, private preferences were not 
translated into policy outcomes as directly. At key points, the 
Bundesbank was able to block the transmission of these 
preferences into policy outcomes. When low-valuation of the D- 
mark unavoidably conflicted with fighting inflation, the 
Bundesbank would accept appreciation. There were times when the 
Bundesbank acquiesced to an undervalued D-mark, up to a point, 
out of fear for its independence in the face of an angry bank- 
industry coalition.*© But, the German central bank nonetheless 
overruled export (and import-competing) interests more frequently 
than the Bank of Japan. 

The difference in the domestic status of the Bank of Japan 
and Bundesbank revealed itself in policy outcomes in several 
instances. Whereas Japan accepted no revaluation and clung 
tenaciously to the 360 parity for two weeks even after the first 
Nixon shock of August 1971, Germany countenanced two 
revaluations, in 1961 and 1969, and floated the D-mark in May 
1971. While Japan used the switch to floating exchange rates as 
an opportunity to inject a burst of monetary growth, Germany used 
it as an opportunity to tighten monetary policy. When the yen 
and D-mark were weak at the beginning of the 1980s, the Bank of 
Japan eased domestic monetary policy while the Bundesbank 
tightened policy. After the re-emergence of macroeconomic policy 
coordination in the mid-1980s, Japanese monetary authorities 


John B. Goodman, "The Politics of Central Bank Independence," 
Comparative Politics 23 (April 1991). [cite page number] 
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advertised a willingness to cooperate on monetary policy which 
the Bundesbank did not. Though both central banks eased monetary 
policy to stem the upward pressure on their currencies during 
1986-87, the Bank of Japan kept policy relaxed for more than a 
year after the Bundesbank re-tightened policy. 

Relatively weak, confused and conflicting signals from the 
American private sector rarely offered reliable guidance for the 
U.S. government. By the same token, though, this ensured that 
American governing institutions were autonomous and unconstrained 
by private pressures.*’ For most of the pestwar period, private 
preferences on exchange rates rarely presented a threat to the 
inflation-fighting efforts of the Federal Reserve. Until the 
mid-1980s, the Treasury was similarly unconstrained by the 
private sector. 

The key questions of American external monetary policy were 
governed through the uneasy modus vivendi struck between the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve, which left the policy process more 
segmented and divided than in the other two countries. The Fed 
and Treasury often agreed on basic matters of exchange rate 
policy of course. Nonetheless, conflicts between them rendered 
intervention policy episodic. Divisions among government 
institutions and the short attention span of senior politicians 
on currency matters contributed to periodicity in policy 
activism. No societal consensus on external monetary objectives 
adjudicated conflicts between the two bureaucracies politically 
or otherwise compelled them to cooperation. Because these 
institutions were not grounded in a solid private sector 
consensus, policy countenanced large overvaluations for sustained 
periods under trade deficits, in sharp contrast to German and 
Japanese policy. 

The domestic politics of exchange rate policy changed 
greatly in the U.S. during the 1980s. The strong dollar and 
resulting import penetration drove traded-goods producers into 
the political arena with unprecedented vigor. Their effort 
succeeded in inducing the second Reagan administration to 
jettison its hands-off attitude toward the dollar and to seek a 
depreciation and then stabilization. The shift was accomplished, 
without the active support of banks, through the Congress, using 
its powers of legislation in both trade and exchange rate areas. 
Treasury's policy shift was limited, however, by the stance of 
the Federal Reserve, which, concerned about inflation, tightened 
monetary policy in 1987. This prompted Secretary Baker to agree 
to stabilize exchange rates prematurely at the Louvre. Once the 


"This was the conventional interpretation of U.S. exchange 
rate policymaking during the 1960s and 1970s. See, Stephen D. 
Krasner, "United States Commercial and Monetary Policy," in Between 
Power and Plenty, Katzenstein, ed.; Odell, U.S. International 
Monetary Policy; Gowa, Closing the Gold Window. The 1980s showed 
that the observed autonomy of the state had been due to the absence 
of private political activity as much as to state strength per se. 
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dollar reached a competitive range, in late 1987 and early 1988, 
maintaining that range during the Bush administration foundered, 
in the absence of a supportive private consensus, on the Fed's 
tightening of monetary policy to control inflation, and the Fed's 
resistance to foreign exchange operations that would limit 
renewed appreciation. 


Extending the Argument to Britain and France 


The argument developed here also applies to the cases of 
Britain and France. These two remaining members of the Group of 
Five (G-5) have not been the focus of this study, principally 
because they have been treated in considerable depth 
elsewhere.°* Possessing subordinated central banks, these two 
- countries would appear in the two left-hand quadrants of the 
matrix in Table 1. Differences between them in bank-industry 
relations, however, produced striking differences in historical 
policy outcomes. For most of the postwar period, France had a 
highly intermediated financial system which compares with the 
credit-based systems of Germany and particularly Japan. Britain 
had a capital market-based system which compares with that of the 
U.S. 

In its attentiveness to competitiveness, as the argument 
presented here would suggest, French policy was similar to that 
of Germany and Japan. Both France and Britain experienced 
substantial domestic inflation during the postwar period. Rather 
than countenance an appreciation of the French franc in real 
terms, the French government frequently devalued and depreciated 
the currency. The real value of the franc has been remarkably 
stable as a result. Like Japan, France readily resorted to 
capital controls to protect the currency and balance of payments, 
and thereby discouraged the international use of the franc. 
Depreciations notwithstanding, the French government has 
characteristically been the most stability-conscious of the G-5. 
At the regional level, France created, with Germany, the EMS. 
Rather than sympathize with industry, by contrast, the British 
banking community was firmly wedded to the international 
financial status of the City of London. Under fixed exchange 
rates, the City perceived a high and stable valuation of the 
pound sterling to be very much in its interest as a financial 
center. The City exerted its preferences on Treasury's external 


ror the comparison between France and Britain, see, Hall, 
Governing the Economy, especially pp. 244-45, 250-51; Katzenstein, 
ed., Between Power and Plenty. 


°7ysman, Governments, Markets and Growth; Cox, The State, 
Finance and Industry; Geoffrey Ingham, Capitalism Divided? The 
City and Industry in British Social Development (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1984), pp. 62-78. 
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monetary policy through the Bank of England.® The Bank of 
England, lacking independence on domestic monetary policy, 
welcomed the fixing of the parity as a counterweight to political 
pressure to reduce interest rates. 

As a result, Britain repeatedly experienced overvaluation of 
the pound sterling dating back to the interwar period. Winston 
Churchill's fateful decision of 1925 to repeg the pound to its 
pre-WWI parity is arguably the most notorious error in 
international monetary history. Under the Bretton Woods regime, 
rather than devalue the pound, Britain interrupted expansionary 
policies when inflation rose to unacceptable levels. The one 
exception, the devaluation of 1967, was too small and delayed to 
rescue British competitiveness. 

Under floating exchange rates, Britain, was complacent in 
the face of extreme swings in the value of its currency. The 
pound appreciated a stunning 87 percent in real terms between the 
end of 1976 and beginning of 1981, with the blessing of the 
Callaghan and Thatcher governments. None of the other four 
currencies within the G-5 ever displayed as sharp a movement at 
any time over the postwar period. 

At the European level, in contrast to France, the Callaghan 
government refused to participate in the EMS when it was created. 
The Thatcher governments steadfastly refused to join the system 
throughout the 1980s. Moreover, when Britain finally entered the 
ERM in Autumn 1990, John Major as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
established a substantially overvalued central rate for the 
pound! This decision, reminiscent of Churchill's mistake in 
1925, met a calamitous conclusion in the European currency crisis 
of September 1992.°' During the two-year debate in Britain over 
the central rate for the pound, remarkably, industry came to 
favor a devaluation while the City of London remained implacably 
opposed. 

The British pattern of policy outcomes compares to U.S. 
policy in its tolerance of overvaluation, flexibility and 
misalignments. The comparison between Britain and the U.S., as 
between Britain and France, reinforces the conclusion that 
private preferences are fundamental. Britain and the U.S. 
exhibit similar policy outcomes regardless of the independence of 
the central bank in the U.S. case. Only when private preferences 
favor a low valued currency does central bank independence become 


“See, for example, Stephen Blank, "Britain," in Between Power 
and Plenty, P. Katzenstein, ed., pp. 89-138; Frank Longstreth, "The 
City, Industry and the State," in State and Economy in Contemporary 
Capitalism, Colin Crouch, ed. (New York: St. Martin's, 1979), pp. 
157-190. 


*\For a comparison of French and British policies during the 
crises within the ERM, see, David Cameron, "British Exit, German 
Voice, French Loyalty: Defection, Domination, and Cooperation in 
the 1992-93 ERM Crisis," manuscript, Yale University, 1993. 
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especially meaningful for external monetary policy. Uniting 
policy authority through central bank subordination can be no 
substitute for anchoring public institutions in a broad private 
sector consensus. 

The comparison between Britain and the U.S. also 
demonstrates that the openness of the economy, as measured by 
trade flows relative to domestic output, does not alone underpin 
stability-oriented, competitiveness-conscious policies. Openness 
instead creates opportunities for governments to use the external 
sector for their economic purposes, whatever they might be. 
Governments are more likely to use the external sector to impose 
cost discipline on the domestic economy, as both the Thatcher and 
Reagan governments did, at the expense of international 
competitiveness when banks are distant from industry and private 
preferences for competitiveness are weak and feably articulated. 


Change and Continuity 


The preceding argument explains the difference in policy 
outcomes for the postwar period as a whole. Does the argument, 
though, explain the trends and changes in external monetary 
policy exhibited by the three countries since the late 1980s? 
Central bank independence has been relatively constant over the 
last decade; it can explain continuity but not change in policy 
outcomes. Bank-industry relations, by contrast, have changed 
substantially. Of the three countries considered here, the 
German financial system has changed the least, the American 
financial system has changed somewhat and the Japanese financial 
system has changed the most. As the argument advanced above 
would suggest, moreover, the country whose domestic financial 
system and bank-industry relations changed the most, Japan, also 
experienced the greatest change in external monetary policy. 

In particular, Japanese bank financing of manufacturing 
corporations, as measured by bank loans to this sector as a 
percentage of total bank loans, declined markedly during the 
1980s. (See Table 6) There was much more continuity in bank 
ownership of corporate equity and involvement in corporate 
management. Banks remain much closer to industry in Japan than 
they are in the U.S., for example. Nonetheless, the fall in bank 
exposure to the manufacturing sector through the loan portfolio 
represents a significant change within Japan over time. 

Japanese external monetary policy has changed accordingly. 
Whereas the Japanese government countenanced a reversal of the 
first and second realignments of the yen - particularly in real 
terms - it opposed the reversal of the third realignment in 1985- 
87. The Ministry of Finance and Bank of Japan intervened 
vigorously to try to prevent the third realignment as it was 
occurring. But, once the realignment had taken place, the 
Japanese bureaucracies did not seek a reversal. Although the 
markets eventually drove the yen down to 160 to the dollar in 
Spring 1990, the ministry and central bank intervened to prevent 
the exchange rate from moving above the 132 level in Spring 1989 
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and intensified their intervention in 1990. This signalled a 
sharp break from the exchange rate preferences revealed by 
Japanese authorities' intervention behavior in the past. 

The Japanese trade and current account surpluses facilitated 
the shift, naturally. Notably, however, this policy shift 
occurred when the external surplus was declining and before the 
surge in the surplus of 1992-93 had begun. During the first half 
of 1993, Japanese authorities intervened in an unsuccessful 
attempt to prevent the yen from rising above the 110 level. But, 
the Ministry of Finance and Bank of Japan~acquiesced in the yen's 
appreciation into the record territory between 120 and 110 to the 
dollar. Japanese authorities thus accepted the yen's 
appreciation to record levels in real effective terms as well. 

In Germany, the change in bank-industry relations has been 
relatively small and gradual, in spite of the unification of the 
country. Accordingly, the private sector preferences for German 
external monetary policy have remained very stable. The new 
developments in German policy - the commitment to EMU and 
ratification of the Maastricht Treaty - reflect long-held 
private sector preferences for exchange rate stability. Private 
sector preferences are not the only impetus for German pursuit of 
EMU. Monetary integration is wrapped in a much larger set of 
issues relating to Germany's commitment to the European 
Community. Nonetheless, the political decision to proceed with 
EMU, qualified though it might be, is consistent with German 
private sector preferences. 

In the U.S., the banks experienced increased 
disintermediation during the 1980s. U.S. exchange rate policy 
was quite competitiveness oriented during the second half of the 
decade, a shift seemingly at odds with the trend toward 
disintermediation. Does this contradict the argument linking 
bank-industry relations to external monetary preferences? The 
answer is no, for several reasons. 

Separate the long-term trend in the pattern of American 
policy outcomes from changes over the course of the policy cycle. 
With a large and growing trade deficit, American exchange rate 
policy was likely to become more competitiveness oriented in the 
mid-1980s, as it did in 1971 and 1977. The influence of the 
trade balance has always been present in the American syndrome of 
policy cycles. I argue not that bank-industry relations are the 
sole determinant of policy, simply that they are fundamental. 

The persistence of the U.S. trade deficit through the 1980s and 
first half of the 1990s has prolonged the trade-sensitive phase 
but has not ended the cyclical pattern of American policy. It 
would be premature to describe U.S. policy as having undergone a 
permanent shift in the direction of greater sensitivity to the 
competitiveness of industry. The test of this contention will 
come when the U.S. returns to rough balance in the trade account. 


Sas of this writing, the German constitutional court has yet 
to rule on the constitutionality of the Maastricht Treaty. 
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The Treasury's retreat from an activist policy under Secretary 
Brady - exemplified in part by the decision not to support the 
Japanese yen in 1990 - at a time when the trade deficit was 
declining but far from extinguished, lends credence to the 
prediction that policy cycles are likely to recur. 

The disintermediation of American banks in the 1980s made it 
all the less likely that banks would ally with industry to cap 
the strong dollar in the mid-1980s and thus provide a solid 
political foundation preventing a retreat from the Baker policies 
under Secretary Brady. Continued disintermediation works against 
the emergence of an American private sector consensus which could 
underpin policy consistency and put an permanent end to the 
cyclical pattern of policy change at that point in the indefinite 
future when the trade account returns to balance. 
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ABSTRACT 


Command or Control: The collective action of commercial 
finance 
Clement M. Henry 
The University of Texas at Austin 


The "Bankers and Pashas” immortalized by David Landes’ study 
of nineteenth century Egypt still offer a fascinating terrain for the 
study of collection action in the Middle East, as this paper will try 
to illustrate. The region is peculiarly well suited to such study 
because the domestic debt held by its commercial banking systems 
(as percentages of GDP) is huge by third world standards. The banks 
are the principal allocators of this credit. Most of them used to be 
passive cash registers of state planning authorities or ruling 
families, but one consequence of structural adjustment policies 
promoted by the IMF and the World Bank has been to propel them 
toward the commanding heights of their respective economies. As 
they gain autonomy, they become agents of their business 
communities and, in each country, may embody its collective 
interests as well as reflect its internal divisions. Analyses of the 
capital structures of commercial banking systems and their degrees 
of concentration offer empirical clues about emerging 
constellations of business interests in those Middle Eastern 
societies that have made or are in the process of making the 
requisite structural transitions. The focus on commercial banking 
offers a fruitful alternative to studying formal interest groups or 
reducing them, like so many traditional studies of collective action 
in the region, to classes, to “primordial” ethnic, linguistic or 
religious groupings, or to informal patron-client networks. 


Command or Control: The collective action of 
commercial finance 


Clement M. Henry 
The University of Texas at Austin 


Discussions about collective action in Middle East usually 
revert to the region's recalcitrance to western concepts of class or 
interest groups, to "primordial" ethnic, linguistic or religious 
groupings, or to the prevalence of patron-client networks cutting 
across formal structures. Though visions of strong states and weak 
societies are being reversed, most collective action seems to be 
sporadic and/or violent, whether states are strong or weak. As one 
who has to plead guilty to reductionist "orientalist" thinking when 
Egypt challenged my western liberal presuppositions about 
collective action (Moore, 1974), | propose an escape route 
demarcated by Rudolph Hilferding with a little help from Max Weber. 


Rather than focusing on sacred rage, or the wheelings and 
dealings of patrons and clients, or the billiard ball play of Bentleyan 
pressure groups, or modes and relationships of production, | propose 
to follow a money trail. One of the region's most distinctive 
attributes is its huge amounts of domestic as well as international 
debt, relative to GDP. The Middle East exaggerates the third world's 
propensity to promote heavily indebted private as well as public 
enterprises. Their primary source of finance is the commercial 
banking system, not development banks, nascent stock markets, 
government treasuries, or outside donors. In most Middle Eastern 
countries a small number of banks deploy the finance capital that 
sustains them. The capital typically takes the form of short-term 
loans that are constantly rolled over at the discretion of the lending 
institution. Whoever controls the credit allocation also defines and 
referees the playing field of business interests and much of their 
political patronage. 


While relationships between creditors and enterprises do not 
illustrate collective action, they sometimes point to the most 
powerful articulators of business interests. At the turn of century, 
for instance, Rudolf Hilferding discovered that a tight oligopoly of 
universal banks had created and controlled Imperial Germany's 
finance capital. Karl Marx's dictum that the state was the executive 
committee of the bourgeoisie acquired new empirical grounding. The 
crucial intermediary was a small group of bankers and their allies 
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on the boards of major industrial conglomerates. One does not have 
to be committed to a Marxist-Leninist view of the bourgeois state 
(though Lenin did build upon Hilferding's analysis of finance capital 
in his famous essay, Imperialism the Highest State of Capitalism) to 
recognize the critical contribution of bankers to collective action by 
business communities. Max Weber drew a sharp distinction between 
"domination by virtue of a constellation of interests” and 
"domination by virtue of authority” (1978, Il, 943). "Any type of 
domination by virtue of constellation of interests may, however, be 
transformed gradually into domination by authority” (Il, 943). 


The work of European imperialism transposed the Imperial 
German model of universal banking to Turkey and Morocco in the 
early twentieth century, and it survived the independence period for 
complex reasons related to the political strategies of state actors. 
Elsewhere in the Middle East and North Africa, imperialism had 
different consequences. France blocked off Algeria and Tunisia, for 
instance, before finance capital had evolved in conjunction with 
Europe's new universal banks. Egypt remained a political economy of 
competing imperial legacies under a more open British regime. In 
the 1970s and 1980s, however, the region experienced a second 
major debt crisis--a century after Tunisia, Egypt, and Ottoman 
Turkey had first been placed in international receivership--and 
virtually all but the richest oil states underwent "structural 
adjustment." Part of the adjustment package promoted by the IMF 
and the World Bank was financial reform aimed at making 
commercial banks more autonomous and market-oriented. They were 
called upon to allocate credit on economic criteria, carefully 
weighing risk and returns, rather than to serve, as in the past, as 
cash registers carrying out the directives of various ministries and 
public authorities. Banking systems were slowly becoming 
independent agencies in most of the political economies previously 
commanded by state authorities. The pace of adjustment varied, 
depending on the relative health and legacies of each country's 
banking system. Algeria, for instance, had further to travel than 
Tunisia or Egypt. Turkey ard Morocco made the most rapid 
adjustments because they had already consolidated tight, relatively 
autonomous banking oligopolies. These countries best illustrated 
the power relationships between bankers and their respective 
business communities that Hilferding had postulated. 


Analyses of the capital structure of the Moroccan and the 
Turkish commercial banking systems reveal significant 
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concentrations of capital in the hands of large private sector 
business conglomerates. While state banks still control almost half 
the total assets of the respective banking systems, the 
conglomerates control the most dynamic and performing of the large 
banks that dominate the system. They are the "good" oligopolists 
who readily resolve their dilemmas of common interest under a 
protective shadow of future expectations (Axelrod, 1984). It will 
come as no surprise to the connoisseur of Moroccan politics that the 
Omnium Nord Africain (owned and managed by the royal family) 
acquired major positions in some of the best banks before the 
country finally embarked in 1991 on its major structural adjustment 
of the financial system. Or, to the Turkish specialist, that Akbank is 
the flagship of the Sabanc’ Group as well as Turkey's top performing 
commercial bank. These critical relationships give substance to 
observers' perceptions of the importance of "big business” in the 
economic policy-making of the respective ruling coalitions. 


In less autonomous banking systems that continue to be 
dominated by large state banks, as in Egypt or Tunisia, analyses of 
capital structure may still provide clues about the propensities of 
business communities to collective action. Though the state banks 
control two-thirds of Egypt's total banking assets and roughly 60 
per cent of Tunisia's, they coexist with joint ventures and privately 
owned banks which may strongly influence credit allocation. Private 
Egyptian bank capital is dispersed in a large number of banks. With 
only two or three exceptions, the private shareholders are in the 
minority but have often oriented the predominantly public capital of 
their respective banks to serve their individual interests. Capital 
structure mirrors that of Egypt's new infitah elite, fragmented and 
for the most part incapable of collective action. One segment, 
however, displayed significant potential. Islamic banking attracted 
roughly one-quarter of Egypt's private bank capital. Had the “Islamic” 
money management companies been integrated into the official 
Islamic sector, a critical nucleus of finance capital could have 
constituted a "constellation of interests" for collection action. That 
may be one reason why these companies had to fail. 


In Tunisia, where Islamic banking was marginalized, the 
private sector was concentrated into a small number of banks 
articulating interests of Sfaxi and Jerban business groups. In time, 
as structural reform takes hold, groups may acquire Turkish or 
Moroccan dimensions, announcing big business as a major force in 
Tunisia's political life. In time, too, business groups may become 
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more visible in Egypt. In Turkey, where they are the most highly 
developed, they required a couple of decades to reach their 
commanding heights. But perhaps other forms of collective action 
will meanwhile cut short this capitalist path of development. 
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During 1993, the American public was reminded yet again of the perceived link 
between the Supreme Court's composition and its decisions affecting law and public 
policy. Before selecting Judge Ruth Bader Ginsburg to replace Justice Byron White, 
President Clinton considered the probable impact of various potential nominees on 
future Supreme Court decisions concerning abortion and other controversial issues. 
Similarly, senators on the Judiciary Committee sought to discern Judge Ginsburg's views 
on important constitutional issues as they endeavored to anticipate how her presence on 
the high court would affect future decisions. There was nothing unusual about the 
attention paid by politicians and interest groups to Ginsburg, her judicial record, and her 
probable impact on the Rehnquist Court's decision making. Studies on the appointment 
process of Supreme Court justices richly document the acceptance by previous presidents 
and senators of the view that membership changes on the Court can affect the high 
court's decisions in fundamental ways (Abraham, 1985). President Franklin Roosevelt's 
attempt to pack the Supreme Court with his own nominees certainly reflected his belief 
that new justices would make very different decisions than their predecessors regarding 
his New Deal policies. More recently, the bitter controversy surrounding Judge Robert 


Bork's unsuccessful nomination to the Supreme Court reflected liberal senators’ fears 


that Bork's appointment would dramatically alter judicial policies affecting individuals’ 


rights and liberties. 
Politicians are not alone in their interest in the links between the Supreme 


Court's composition and its decisions. Most scholars agree that changes in the Court's 
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decisional patterns stem primarily from changes in the Court's membership. For 
example, O'Brien (1992, p. xiii) writes: "Changes in the composition of the Supreme 


Court often bring changes in constitutional law as well." Baum (1992, p. 3) states that a 


general consensus exists among scholars that "major policy change on the Court results 


from presidential appointments." 

Despite the widespread scholarly acceptance of the idea that membership changes 
on the Court are strongly associated with changing patterns of Supreme Court decision 
making, there have been few efforts to measure precisely the extent of this relationship. 
A notable exception is a recent study by Baum (1992) of the Vinson, Warren, and 
Burger Courts. Baum studied the relationship between membership change on the Court 
and changes in the collective voting of the Court. Although Baum (1992, p. 22) did 
conclude that “presidential decisional patterns appear to be the primary force that 
reshapes the decisions of the Supreme Court," he also found that two other sources of 
change -- position change of continuing justices and issue change -- also had some effect. 

This study seeks to extend Baum's methodology to the Rehnquist Court's 1986 
through 1991 terms by asking whether membership changes during the Rehnquist Court 
era have resulted in changes in the collective voting patterns of the Court in the area of 
civil rights and liberties. This is an especially relevant inquiry because the Court has 
experienced substantial membership change since Chief Justice Warren Burger resigned 
at the end of the 1985 term. President Ronald Reagan in 1986 elevated Associate Justice 
William Rehnquist to the position of chief justice, and Antonin Scalia was confirmed to 


take the associate justice seat vacated by Rehnquist. When Justice Lewis Powell 


} 
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resigned in 1987, Reagan appointed federal appellate judge Anthony Kennedy after 


unsuccessful attempts to name Judge Bork and then federal appellate judge Robert 
Ginsburg to take Powell's seat. Finally, President George Bush appointed replacements 
for the Court's two leading liberals of the seventies and eighties, Justices William 
Brennan and Thurgood Marshall, naming David Souter to replace Brennan in 1990 and 
Clarence Thomas to take Marshall's seat in 1991. Scholars have examined the short- 
term impact of individual appointees on the Rehnquist Court's decisions (e.g., Rubin and 
Melone, 1988; Melone, 1990; Johnson and Smith, 1992; Smith and Johnson, 1993), but 
there remains a need to examine empirically the extent to which the contemporary 
Supreme Court's collective voting patterns comport with the general perception that the 
Reagan and Bush appointees have made the high court significantly more conservative 
than it was in recent decades. 
MEMBERSHIP CHANGE AND CHANGE IN SUPPORT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
LIBERTIES: THE LITERATURE ON THE WARREN, BURGER, AND REHNQUIST 
COURTS 

Although no systematic, empirical study has been undertaken of the relationship 
between changes in the Court's membership during the Rehnquist Court era and changes 


in the Court's decision making in the area of civil rights and liberties, a substantial body 


of more impressionistic literature does exist. This literature on the civil rights and 


liberties policies of the Rehnquist Court is directly related to a large body of scholarly 
studies examining the general question of membership change and the civil rights and 


liberties policies of the Warren and Burger Courts. We will first present a brief 
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overview of the literature on the Warren and Burger Courts before turning to a 


discussion of the studies focusing on the Rehnquist Court. This review of the Warren 


and Burger Court eras is important because it helps to establish that changes in the 


Court's decision making patterns in the past cannot always be explained by changes in 
the Court's personnel; while new members may have a strong influence on the directions 
of the Court, this is not a simple and easily predictable bivariate relationship. 

A widespread consensus exists among scholars that the Warren Court engaged in 
a liberal revolution in the sixties in the area of civil rights and liberties because of the 
Court's dramatic decisions expanding individual protections under the Bill of Rights and 
the Fourteenth Amendment (cf. Mitau, 1967; Kurland, 1970; Wasby, 1976; Funston, 
1977; Segal and Spaeth, 1989; Urofsky, 1991; and Ball and Cooper, 1992). As Walker 
and Epstein (1993, p. 19) observe, the Warren Court produced "what can only be 
described as a constitutional revolution, generated by a group of justices who were 
perhaps the most liberal in American history." Disagreement does exist, however, 
regarding the extent to which the dramatic liberal shift by the Court in the sixties was 
due to personnel changes as opposed to other sources of change. Many scholars (e.g., 
Schwartz, 1983, pp. 445-57; Baum, 1985, p. 143; Witt, 1986, p. 46; O'Brien, 1987, p. 14; 
Wasby, 1988, p. 11; Posner, 1990, p. 13) have argued that the 1962 appointments of 
Byron White and, most importantly, Arthur Goldberg, led to the Court's dramatic 
increase in liberal decisions because they replaced more conservative justices, Charles 
Whittaker and Felix Frankfurter, respectively. Segal and Spaeth (1989) reject this 


argument, however, and argue instead that the Warren Court's liberal shift occurred in 
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the 1960 and 1961 terms before White and Goldberg joined the Court. Segal and Spaeth 


maintain that shifts in the positions of existing members of the Court -- especially 
Whittaker, Frankfurter, and Stewart -- were most instrumental in the strong liberal 
movement of the Warren Court in the early sixties. Baum (1992), in turn, challenges 


Segal and Spaeth's interpretation, arguing that shifts in the Court's personnel in 1962 


"were the primary source of collective voting change in the early 1960s." 


The Warren Court era came to an abrupt end when Richard Nixon had the 
opportunity to appoint four new conservative members to the Court during his first term, 
and speculation arose immediately that a dramatic constitutional counterrevolution was 
going to occur in the Court's civil rights and liberties decisions. Many scholars have 
concluded that the Burger Court was substantially more conservative than the Warren 
Court; nonetheless, they also agree that the extent of this conservative change was not as 
extensive as the liberals had feared and conservatives had hoped to see (cf. Wasby, 1976; 
Funston, 1976; Thomas, 1979; Blasi, 1983; Lee, 1983; Galub, 1986; O'Brien, 1987; Baum, 
1987; Schwartz, 1987; Segal and Spaeth, 1989; Schwartz, 1990; Urofsky, 1991; Lamb and 
Halpern, 1991; and Baum, 1992). For example, the Burger Court actually expanded 
constitutional rights with liberal decisions concerning abortion, gender equality, and 
affirmative action. Although not engaging in a conservative counterrevolution, the 


Burger Court was distinctively more conservative than the Warren Court, and thus the 


‘This disagreement may be due to Baum's focus on a different 
dependent variable than that used by Segal and Spaeth. Baum was 
concerned with changes in collective voting by the Court while 
Segal and Spaeth focused on case outcomes. These distinctions will 
be discussed in the next section of the study. 
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question arises of the extent to which this change was attributable to personnel changes 
on the Court. Segal and Spaeth (1989) and Baum (1992) are in agreement that the 


resignations of Earl Warren and Abe Fortas following the 1968 term and their 


subsequent replacements by Warren Burger and Harry Blackmun had a dramatic effect 


on the Court's support for civil rights and liberties. Baum argues, however, that the 1971 
replacements of Hugo Black by Lewis Powell and of John Harlan by William Rehnquist 
did not result in significant declines in collective support for civil liberties nor did the 
1975 replacement of William Douglas by John Paul Stevens. Baum (1992) thus 
concludes that the reduced support for civil liberties during the Burger Court era was 
due to some extent to membership change; however, changes in the behavior of sitting 
justices were also important in explaining declining voting support for civil rights and 
liberties in the early Burger Court era, and issue change was the most significant factor 
in the later Burger Court years (cf. Baum, 1987, p. 22). 

Although no systematic empirical studies have yet been published regarding the 
impact of Rehnquist Court membership changes on the Court's civil rights and liberties 
policies, substantial scholarly attention has been directed at this question. Indeed, it may 
well be the case that this has been the central question that has occupied Court 
observers since the beginning of the Rehnquist Court in 1986. The overwhelming 
consensus which emerges from this literature is that the Rehnquist Court has moved in a 
dramatically conservative direction, with this movement gaining stronger momentum with 


each new conservative addition to the Court. 
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With the elevation of Rehnquist to chief justice and the appointment of Scalia to 
the position of associate justice, scholars immediately speculated about the possible 
impact of these changes in the Court's composition. O'Brien (1987, p. 13) suggested that 
"the future of the Rehnquist Court ... holds the potential for as great a change, and 
perhaps for greater change than at any other time in the recent past." This was viewed 
as only a possibility, however, because even with the changes in personnel in 1987 the 
Court appeared to remain evenly divided between four conservatives (Rehnquist, Scalia, 
White, and O'Connor) and four liberals (Brennan, Marshall, Blackmun, and Stevens), 
with Powell as the key swing vote (cf. O'Brien, 1987, p. 16 and Chemerinsky, 1989, p. 
44). While acknowledging the many factors that can influence changes in the decision 
making of the Court, both O'Brien (1987) and Baum (1987) agreed that future 
memberships changes would be the key influence over the Rehnquist Court's decisional 
trends: "whether and how far the Rehnquist Court goes down this [counterrevolutionary 
and reactionary] road depends on when and which seats on the high bench become 
vacant and whether Reagan or some other (Republican or Democratic) President has the 


opportunity to fill those seats" (O'Brien, 1987, p. 20). 


The existing scholarly literature indicates that the first term of the Rehnquist 


Court did not produce dramatic changes in constitutional law. Goldman's voting data 
(1991, pp. 150-51) revealed that the level of support for civil rights and liberties by the 


Court in the 1986 term was similar to the level of support that had existed in the latter 


This view of Powell as the moderate, swing vote on a closely 
divided Court has been challenged by Blasecki (1990), who argues 
that Powell was a rather consistent conservative. 
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years of the Burger Court. This judgment received support from scholars utilizing more 


traditional methods of doctrinal analysis (cf. Irons, 1990, pp. 407-13 and Louthan, 1991, 


pp. 228-29). Acknowledging that Scalia was somewhat more conservative than Burger, 


Louthan (1991, p. 228) nonetheless argued that "the net effect of his appointment on the 
Court's ideological center of gravity ... was slight." 

Powell's resignation from the Court at the end of the 1986 term set in motion one 
of the most intense struggles in American history over a Supreme Court appointment (cf. 
Bork, 1990), ultimately resulting in the defeat of Bork and the withdrawal of the 
nomination of Douglas Ginsburg before Kennedy was finally confirmed by the Senate. 
By replacing Powell, did Kennedy have an effect on the civil rights and liberties policies 
of the Court? Little effect could be noted in the 1987 term because Kennedy was able 
to participate in only a few decisions because of the lengthy confirmation process (cf. 
Chemerinsky, 1989, p. 44; Irons, 1990, pp. 407-13; Goldman, 1991, pp. 150-51; and 
Louthan, 1991, pp. 228-29). 

The 1988 term, Kennedy's first full term on the Court, seemed, however, to mark 
the beginning of a dramatic conservative turn by the Rehnquist Court. Chemerinsky 
(1989, pp. 44-45) provides the following stark assessment of the impact of Kennedy on 
the Rehnquist Court's civil rights and liberties decision making in the 1988-89 term: 

Justice Kennedy's first full Term on the Court produced a clear and 
resounding initial answer to his ideology and impact. Joining Chief Justice 
Rehnquist and Justices White, O'Connor, and Scalia, Justice Kennedy 
supplied the critical fifth vote in a series of conservative 5-4 decisions in 


cases concerning abortion, capital punishment, civil rights, and criminal 
procedure. 
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For conservatives, this is a year of rejoicing. The Reagan legacy of a 
conservative Court seems secure for many years to come. For liberals, it is 
a time of despair. The 1988-1989 Term was devastating for civil rights and 
civil liberties. 
This assessment of the 1988-1989 term was not an isolated one. Irons (1990, p. 413), for 
example, has characterized the term as follows: 
The Supreme Court has turned a cold shoulder to most of those who asked 
for judicial redress in the fields of civil rights and liberties. Discarding 
earlier rulings that reflected a national consensus on protecting hard-won 
rights, the Court has taken a narrow, restrictive approach to constitutional 
claims. 
Goldman (1991, p. 151) adds support to the importance of Reagan's appointments: "With 
the addition of Scalia and Kennedy, the conservative bloc has become the most cohesive 
that it has been in half a century.” 

Bush was given the opportunity to ensure even more complete conservative 
domination of the Court when the two leading liberals, Brennan and Marshall, resigned 
in 1990 and 1991. Bush replaced them with Souter and Thomas, respectively. A strong 
consensus can be seen in writings on the Court's most recent terms that these changes in 
the Court's personnel have had further significant effects on the civil rights and liberties 
decisions of the Rehnquist Court. Studies on both Souter (Johnson and Smith, 1992) and 
Thomas (Smith and Johnson, 1993) have shown that both justices were dramatically 
more conservative than their liberal predecessors. O'Brien (1992, p. 3) observes that 


"with the retirements of Justices Brennan and Marshall, and the arrival of Justices Souter 


and Thomas, the conservative majority on the Rehnquist Court further solidified.” 


O'Brien (1992, p. 5) also refers to "the counterrevolution that the Rehnquist Court is 


achieving in a number of areas." Walker and Epstein (1993, p. 21) have observed that 
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with the Reagan and Bush appointees occupying six of the nine seats on the Court, "the 


counterrevolution that Nixon tried to launch may be in high gear." Supreme Court 


correspondents for the nation's leading newspapers have also discussed the dramatic 


effects of the Court's personnel changes on the policies of the Court. Greenhouse of The 
New York Times (1991, p. A11) emphasized "the conservative counter-revolution that 
gathered force during the [1990] term...." Coyle (1991, p. S1) of The National Law 
Journal has written, "The story of the October 1990-91 term of the U.S. Supreme Court 
is about control -- conservative, cohesive, complete." Savage (1992, p. 453) of The Los 
Angeles Times, observes in his book Turning Right: "With the change in membership, 
the old [liberal] agenda has been pronounced dead." 

A substantial body of literature thus supports the proposition that membership 
changes on the Supreme Court since 1986 have had a profound effect on the Court's civil 
rights and liberties decisional patterns. Two caveats are in order, however. First, 
systematic studies of membership change on the Warren and Burger Courts (Segal and 
Spaeth, 1989 and Baum, 1992) alert us that membership changes on the Court do not 
necessarily mean that the Court's decisional patterns will show significant change. Baum 
(1992, p. 21) acknowledged that his analysis supported the conventional view that 
"turnover in the Court's personnel [is] the primary source of change in its decisional 
tendencies." He also warned, however, that 

membership change ... is not as dominant as many observers think. Most of 
the changes in voting behavior that occurred during the 1946-1985 terms 
included at least some element of change in the voting behavior of 
continuing members, and this component of change played a surprisingly 


large role in the development of the early Warren Court and in the Court's 
conservative movement during the Burger Court. 
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Second, a few recent studies have raised questions challenging the conventional wisdom 
about the decisional trends of the Rehnquist Court in its most recent terms. Smith and 
Hensiey's (1993a) analysis of the Court's civil rights and liberties decisions in the 1990 
and 1991 terms shows a surprising pattern at odds with existing impressions: the 
Rehnquist Court has produced a more liberal pattern of case outcomes in civil liberties 
cases since Souter and Thomas replaced Brennan and Marshall. Biskupic (1993) 
provides some support for these findings in her observation that the Rehnquist Court 
"tempered its activism in the 1991-1992 term." Thus, despite the substantial literature on 
the perceived conservatism of the Rehnquist Court, a more complete assessment of the 
contemporary high court's decisional patterns requires additional systematic analysis. 
METHODOLOGY 

The Key Concepts: Collective Voting Change and Other Forms of Change. The 
focus of this study is upon change in the collective voting of the Rehnquist Court. This is 
defined as "change in the proportion of individual votes in civil liberties cases that favor 
parties with civil liberties claims" (Baum, 1992, p. 4). Collective voting change can be 
distinguished conceptually from two other types of changes associated with Supreme 
Court decisions, change in the outcome of cases and change in the Court's policies. 
Change in the outcome of cases refers to shifts in the proportion of liberal and 
conservative decisions by the Court. Yet another type of change is policy change. Baum 
(1992, p. 4) argues that change in Court policy "can best be defined as a change in the 


way that the Court would decide the same issues." An explicit overturning of a recent 


precedent would be a clear example of policy change. Although these three types of 
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change can be closely related, they are conceptually distinct, and the presence of one 


does not necessarily mean that another type of change will also occur.* 


Our focus on collective voting change is thus a relatively narrow one and certainly 
cannot be viewed as a definitive examination of the effects of membership changes on 
the decisions of the Rehnquist Court. Such a focus can be justified, however, despite its 
relatively limited scope. First, a well-developed methodology exists to examine the 
question of changes in collective voting. Second, the results of this study on the 
Rehnquist Court can be compared directly with the results of the comparable analysis by 
Baum (1992) of the Vinson, Warren, and Burger Courts. Third, the substantive and 
methodological issues involved in assessing policy change are formidable indeed and are 
beyond the scope of this study. Finally, because collective voting change seems to be 
closely associated with outcome and policy change, a careful assessment of the former 
may provide important insights regarding the latter. 

The Key Concepts: Various Sources of Change in Collective Voting. We now turn 
our attention to the possible sources of change in the Court's collective voting behavior. 


Baum, drawing upon a varied research on the Supreme Court (e.g., Segal, 1985 and 


3The relationship among these three types of change is 
complex. The generally expected pattern is that collective voting 
change will lead to changes in outcome patterns as well as policy 
change. This expectation lies behind the frequently intense 
struggle over Supreme Court nominations. This expected pattern 
need not occur, however. For example, if the Court is already 
dominated by conservatives and an additional conservative is added 
to replace an aging liberal, then it is likely that collective 
voting change would occur but no significant change would occur in 
regard to the outcomes of cases, which would remain strongly 
conservative. It is also possible that important policy change 
could occur without significant changes occurring in either 
collective voting or outcome patterns. 
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Ulmer, 1985), the federal district courts (e.g., Rowland and Carp, 1983), and Congress 


(e.g., Asher and Weisberg, 1978 and Brady, 1988) argues that three sources of change in 
Supreme Court decisions can be identified: (1) membership change, (2) individual 
position change by continuing members, and (3) issue change. Membership change 
refers to the replacement of one justice by another justice who holds different policy 
positions regarding civil liberties issues. In contrast, individual position change refers to 
shifts in the policy positions of a current member of the Court. Finally, issue change 
involves the Court being confronted with different types of legal questions within a 
particular area of the law. For example, in school desegregation cases the Court was 
initially confronted with the relatively simple issue of rigid, legal separation of school 
children by race. As these cases evolved, however, the Court was faced with difficult 
implementation issues such as metropolitan busing (Milliken v. Bradley, 418 US 717, 
1974) and judicially-ordered taxes to support integration (Missouri v. Jenkins, 110 S.Ct. 
1651, 1990). Issue change thus does not involve policy change because the Court's 
justices are not deciding the same issues differently; rather, they are responding to quite 
different legal issues while still holding the same basic policy position. 

Having identified these three sources of change, Baum argues that methodological 
constraints make it necessary to focus empirical testing primarily upon membership 
change. Membership change can be measured in a relatively direct manner by 
comparing the voting records of newly appointed justices with the voting records of the 


justices they replaced. Changes in the positions of sitting members and changes in the 


issues coming before the Court both must be measured through the voting patterns of 
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the continuing members, however, and it is difficult to assess precisely the relative effects 
of the two sources. Thus, Baum tested directly for the impact of membership change on 
the collective voting changes of the Vinson, Warren, and Burger Courts. If significant 
change was found in the collective voting of the justices and this could not be shown to 
be related to changes in membership, then it could be presumed that the changes in 
collective voting were due to the other two sources. The relative importance of these 
other two sources could not be precisely assessed in a quantitative manner, but 
qualitative judgments based upon the justices' voting patterns could be offered. 
Measuring and Analyzing the Concepts: The Data Base. We will largely replicate 
Baum's (1992) measurement and analysis techniques, but we will employ a different data 
set than he utilized. We will use the United States Supreme Court Judicial Database, an 
ongoing research project funded by the National Science Foundation and available 
through the Interuniversity Consortium for Political and Social Research. In contrast, 
Baum used data he had personally gathered.* We define civil rights and liberties cases 


as those involving the issue areas of criminal procedure, civil rights, the First 


Amendment, due process, and privacy. Our unit of analysis is case citation,’ and we will 


‘We replicated most of Baum's analysis for the Warren and 
Burger Courts using ICPSR data, and we found only small differences 
between his results and ours. We report these results from the 
ICPSR data in order to permit comparisons among the Warren, Burger, 
and Rehnquist Courts. 


‘Two basic choices are available with the Supreme Court 
Judicial Database in regard to the unit of analysis: docket number 
and case citation. Both have been used in published studies; e.g. 
Segal and Spaeth (1989) used docket number, and Smith and Hensley 
(1993) used case citation. Although the results are generally 
similar for most years with either unit of analysis, an unusually 
large number of decisions exist for the 1991 term when docket 
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include all signed and per curiam decisions, regardless of whether oral argument 
occurred.® Both unanimous and nonunanimous decisions are included in our analysis.’ 

We employ the conventional definitions of liberal and conservative voting. Liberal 
votes and decisions are those that are "pro-person accused or convicted of crime, pro- 
civil liberties or civil rights claimant, pro-indigent, pro-Indian and anti-government in due 
process and privacy” (Segal and Spaeth, 1989, p. 103). Conservative votes and decisions 
are the opposite. 

Following Baum (1992), the analysis will be based upon natural court periods 
rather than annual terms. Natural courts are periods in which the Court's personnel 
remains unchanged, and only such periods allow for an accurate assessment of the 
influence of new members of the Court. For this study, four natural court periods can 
be identified: the 1986-87 term and the beginning of the 1987 term before Kennedy 


replaced Powell; the middle of the 1987 term through the 1989 term when Kennedy 


replaced Powell; the 1990 term when Souter replaced Brennan; and the 1991 term when 


Thomas replaced Marshall.® 


number is the unit of analysis. For this reason, we chose to use 
case citation as our unit of analysis. 


‘Both signed and per curiam decisions were included because 
the Court provides written explanations for both types of 
decisions. 


‘Although unanimous decisions are frequently excluded from 
studies of Supreme Court decision making, no valid reason exists to 
exclude them from this study. This is consistent with Segal and 
Spaeth (1989) and Baum (1992). 


®8The Codebook for the Supreme Court Judicial Database 
specifies five natural court periods for the Rehnquist Court 
because the short period at the beginning of the 1987 term when 
only eight justices were serving is classified as a weak natural 
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Measuring the Concepts: Collective Voting Change. Although the focus of our 


study is upon collective voting change, following Baum we will begin the analysis by 
looking at the more intuitively appealing concept of change in the outcome of the 
Rehnquist Court's civil rights and liberties decisions. This focus asks whether the 
Rehnquist Court has become increasingly more conservative in its decisions in each 


natural court period. This will be done by a simple cross-tabulation of natural court 


periods by direction of outcome. This makes it possible to determine the percentage of 


liberal support for civil rights and liberties in each natural court and to assess the change 
in percentage support between natural court periods. 

As mentioned earlier in the conceptual discussion, the focus on changes in the 
liberal/conservative outcomes of the Rehnquist Court's decisions, while substantively 
important and interesting, does not address the central concern of this study, measuring 
the relative importance of various sources of change in Supreme Court decision making, 
and therefore it is necessary to focus upon collective voting change rather than outcome 
change as the major dependent variable. Collective voting change will be measured in 
the following manner. First, the individual voting records of each justice in each natural 
court period will be determined. Second, for each natural court, the individual voting 
records of all the justices will be combined to determine the percentage of support for 


civil rights and liberties of the justices within each period. Third, these percentages will 


court. Only ten cases were decided during this period of time, and 
we have combined these with the cases from the 1986 term to form 
one natural court period. We similarly combined short natural 
court periods during the Warren and Burger Courts, paralleling the 
natural court periods used by Baum (1992). 
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be compared between natural court periods to assess the change in collective voting 
patterns. For example, the percentage of liberal support in collective voting might be 50 
percent in the first natural court period but only 40 percent in the second period; thus, a 
10 percent decrease in support for civil rights and liberties would have occurred in the 
collective voting of the Court between the two periods. 

How large does this change have to be for it to be significant? Baum does not 
view standard tests of statistical significance as appropriate in this context, and instead he 
argues that shifts of less than two percent between natural court periods should not be 
considered as substantively significant (1992, p. 11). Eight of the eleven natural court 
periods studied by Baum involved changes of greater magnitude, and it was therefore 
these eight periods that he analyzed to assess the importance of the three sources of 
change. We will adopt Baum's threshold criterion by regarding only changes greater 


than two percent as substantively significant. 


Measuring the Concepts: Sources of Collective Voting Change -- Membership 
Change, Continuing Members Change, and Issue Change. Even if significant change is 


seen across natural court periods in the collective voting patterns of the justices, it is not 
possible to conclude that these changes are due to membership changes. They might 


stem from either or both of two other sources of change we have identified: changes in 


the voting patterns of continuing members of the Court or changes in the types of issues 


coming before the Court. The challenge is thus to find some method to measure the 


relative effect of these three potential sources of change in the Court's collective voting. 
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Baum's answer to this challenge is to compare the changes in the collective voting 


record of all the justices with (1) the collective voting record of only the continuing 


justices and (2) the change in support levels between the departing and arriving justices. 


This involves a complex set of procedures which need to be described in detail. The first 
step is to determine the percentage change in collective voting support between natural 
courts for the continuing members of the Court. The second step is to assess the 
percentage change in voting support between the departing and arriving justices. These 
two figures are then compared with the previously determined changes in the collective 
voting support for all justices to assess the extent to which change in the collective voting 
of the Court is due to the addition of a new member to the Court as opposed to either 
change in the voting patterns of continuing members and/or change in the issues before 


the Court. This is done according to three rules set forth by Baum (1992, p. 9): 


1. If the change for the continuing members had the opposite algebraic sign 
for the change for all members, the entire change was attributed to 
membership change; clearly, continuing members did not contribute to that 
change. 


2. If the change for continuing members had the same sign and was at least 
as great in magnitude as the change for all members, the entire change was 
attributed to change in individual policy positions and in the issue content 
of cases; in this situation, membership change did not add to the extent of 
overall change, so it had no independent impact in bringing about change. 


3. If the change for continuing members had the same sign as but was 
smaller in magnitude than the change for all members, the ratio of the two 
was treated as the proportion of change that could be ascribed to change in 
issues or to individual positions; the remainder was treated as the 
proportion that could be ascribed to membership change. This calculation 
was based on the assumption that the proportionate change for continuing 
members would have been the proportionate change for the whole Court if 
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no membership changes had occurred; thus, any excess could be treated as 
the impact of membership change. 


Baum argues that this analysis enables the researcher to label the predominant 
process explaining collective voting change as either "replace," "other," or "mixed." If 75 
percent or more of the change is due to the replacement of a departing justice with a 
new justice, then the predominate process is labeled as "replace." If less than 25 percent 
of the change can be attributed to the replacement of justices, then the predominate 
process is labeled "other," i.e., the change is due to either or both of the other two 
sources of change, continuing members or issues. Finally, if the proportion of change 
which can be attributed to replacement is between 25 and 75 percent, then this is labeled 
a "mixed" process, involving not only membership change but also change in the voting of 
continuing members and/or issue change. 

One final methodological issue remains. For the periods labeled as either "mixed" 
or "other," the procedures described thus far do not enable the researcher to assess the 
relative importance of change in the voting of continuing members and change in the 


issues before the Court. Baum offers an approach to this problem which is somewhat 


imprecise but nonetheless has intuitive appeal. He makes the assumption that if all or 


most of the continuing justices show similar changes, then it seems likely that the change 
for the Court as a whole reflects primarily changes in the content of cases rather than a 
change in policy positions for the continuing individual justices. This argument is based 
upon the easily documented position that the justices of the Supreme Court tend to vote 
in relatively consistent patterns over time (cf. Segal and Spaeth, 1989); thus, if “all or 


most" of the continuing justices, liberals and conservatives alike, change in the same 
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direction, then they are probably responding to a rather unique set of cases for that 
natural period. If this pattern does not exist, however, then the researcher needs to 


examine the changes in the individual support scores of the continuing justices to assess 


if particular justices seem to have affected significantly the overall voting patterns of the 


Court. 

In undertaking this analysis of the relative effect of changes in the voting patterns 
of the continuing justices and changes in the issues before the Court, we will make two 
alterations in Baum's procedures which we think help to clarify the analysis. First, we 
will focus on natural court periods rather than terms as Baum did. He does not offer an 
explicit explanation for shifting from natural courts to terms, and we think the use of 
natural courts enhances consistency and clarity in the analysis. Second, in our table 
(Table 4) we will report changes in support levels between natural courts for the 
individual justices rather than just support scores within a natural period (or within 
terms, as Baum did). We think it is more logical to report change scores because this is 
the central focus of the analysis. 

FINDINGS 

Changes in Outcomes and Collective Voting. Table 1 contains data on both the 
outcomes and the collective voting patterns of the Warren, Burger, and Rehnquist Courts 
in civil rights and liberties cases by natural court periods. 

--TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE -- 
Our focus is on the Rehnquist Court, and some surprising results can be seen. Looking 


initially at the outcome patterns, several unanticipated findings emerge. During the first 
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natural Rehnquist Court period, the Court's support for civil rights and liberties 
increased 6.7 percent over the last natural court period of the Burger Court, rising from 
38.1 percent to 44.8 percent. The change in Court personnel between these two periods 
involved Scalia replacing Burger; given Scalia's reputation as a strongly conservative 
justice (cf. Brisbin, 1990 and Smith, 1990), we would not have expected the Court's 
support for civil rights and liberties to have increased, especially by such a substantial 
amount. The Rehnquist Court's support score dropped during the next natural court 
period from 1987 to 1990 when Kennedy replaced Powell, falling from 44.8 percent to 
40.3 percent. This result is perhaps also surprising, however, because the scholarly 
literature suggests that a much more dramatic decrease occurred in support for civil 
rights and liberties when Kennedy took Powell's seat. Chemerinsky (1989, pp. 44-45), for 
example, wrote, "For liberals, it is a time of despair. The 1988-89 Term was devastating 
for civil rights and civil liberties." (Cf. also Irons, 1990; Melone, 1990; and Goldman, 
1991). The data presented here do not support this strong of an assessment of the 
Rehnquist Court's conservative movement. As can be seen in Table 1, the change in 
support is smaller in magnitude than eight of the ten previous changes in output covering 
the three Court eras of the Warren, Burger, and Rehnquist Courts. Furthermore, the 


Rehnquist Court's support for civil rights and liberties was higher than the support score 


of the Burger Court in the first half of the eighties and very close to the support score of 


the Burger Court in the last half of the seventies. 
The outcome results become even more surprising in the last two natural court 


periods covering the 1990 and 1991 terms. Souter replaced Brennan in the 1990 term, 
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and Thomas replaced Marshall in the 1991 term. Brennan and Marshall had been the 


Court's two leading liberals, and the overwhelming judgment of journalists and scholars 
alike has been that the Rehnquist Court has become substantially more conservative with 
these membership changes (cf. Greenhouse, 1991; Coyle, 1991; O'Brien, 1992; Savage, 


1992; and Walker and Epstein, 1993). The data in Table 1 show, however, that this did 


not happen with respect to decisional patterns in civil liberties cases. Quite remarkably, 


in the 1990 term when Souter replaced Brennan, the Court's support for civil rights and 
liberties increased four percent from 40.3 to 44.3. Furthermore, in the 1991 term when 
Thomas replaced Marshall, the Court's support score increased again, reaching 45.9 
percent, the highest support score for the four natural court periods of the Rehnquist 
era. 

These findings regarding the output trends of the Rehnquist Court are not the 
primary focus of this study, but the results are interesting and important. We will 
therefore return to a discussion of them later in the study. 

Our attention now focuses, however, on the central concern, the collective voting 
patterns of the Rehnquist Court, which are also found in Table 1. Again, some 
unanticipated results can be seen. In the first natural court period of 1986-1987, the 
increase in liberal civil liberties voting among the justices -- 6.8 percent, a substantively 
significant amount -- almost identically parallels the increase in outcome support, which 
is not surprising. What is surprising, however, is that such an increase would occur with 
Scalia replacing Burger. In the second natural court period of the Rehnquist era, the 


collective voting support decreased slightly by 1.6 percent, which is not substantively 
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significant. This, too, is unexpected. Given the widespread emphasis in the literature on 
the Court's sharp turn to the right when Kennedy replaced Powell, we expected to see a 
much stronger change in a conservative direction. The surprises continue in the third 
and fourth natural court periods covering the 1990 and 1991 terms. In the 1990 term, 
despite Souter's replacement of Brennan, collective voting support for civil rights and 
liberties increased by three percent, a substantively significant change that closely 
paralleled the outcome increase in support of four percent. It is surprising that the 
Court's collective voting support would increase with a far more conservative justice 
replacing one of the court's leading liberals. Finally, in the 1991 term when Thomas 
replaced Marshail, the collective voting support of the justices decreased a substantively 
significant 6.5 percent, although the Court's outcome support showed a slight increase. 
This is also an unexpected result because this is the only Court period for the three 
Court eras studied in which the direction of change was different for the outcomes and 
the collective voting patterns. 

The results in Table 1 of the collective voting analysis of the Rehnquist Court's 
natural periods thus reveal that substantively significant changes occurred during three 


periods, the first, third, and last natural court periods. Our analysis of the sources of 


change in the collective voting of the Court will thus focus on these three periods. 


However, the collective voting results of each natural court period are unanticipated and 
conflict with much of the literature on the Rehnquist Court. We will therefore give 
some attention also to the one period in which the level of change did not meet our level 


of substantive significance. 
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Sources of Change: Membership Change. Our concern now, therefore, is to assess 


the relative importance of new membership change, change of continuing members, and 
issue change as sources of the changes in collective voting patterns during the natural 
court periods of the Rehnquist era by focusing on the importance of membership change. 
Tables 2 and 3 contain the data relevant to this concern.’ 

--TABLES 2 AND 3 ABOUT HERE-- 
These tables reveal that membership change, the addition of new members to the Court, 


has had surprisingly little effect on the collective voting patterns of the Rehnquist Court. 


Thomas' replacement of Marshall in the last natural court period is the only membership 


change that is associated with significant change in the Rehnquist Court's collective 
voting patterns. The significant change in the first natural court period is not associated 
at all with membership change; instead, collective voting change is produced by either 
issue change and/or change in the positions of the continuing justices. In the third 
natural court period, the significant change results from issue change and/or change in 
the positions of the continuing justices rather than from membership change. Finally, the 
non-significant results of the second natural court period are also interesting because we 
expected to see significant changes in collective voting associated with the addition of 
new, conservative members to the Court. 

We now turn to a more detailed examination of each natural court period. 


Looking at the first natural court after Scalia replaced Burger, it can be seen in Table 2 


*Table 3 provides the detailed information upon which the "Old 
vs. New Justices" column in Table 2 is based. It compares the 
support for civil rights and liberties of departing and arriving 
justices. 
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that the substantively significant increase in collective voting support can be attributed 
entirely to the increased support from the continuing members of the Court and/or issue 
change. The data in Table 3 show that Scalia (29.7 percent) was slightly more liberal 
than Burger (25.3 percent) had been in his last natural court period, but based upon our 
methodology this increased support from Scalia did not affect the Court's increased 
support for civil liberties during the first natural period of the Rehnquist Court. We 
cannot assess at this point the extent to which this change was due to change in the 
voting of continuing members or to issue change, but we will address this concern in the 
next section of the study. We can conclude, however, that Scalia's replacement of 
Burger had no effect on the direction of the Court's collective voting, and the initial 
membership change on the Rehnquist Court certainly did not result in an increased 
Court conservatism. 

The second natural court period when Kennedy replaced Powell was not one 
characterized by substantively significant change in the collective voting of the Court. 


The small change that did occur could be partially (50 percent) attributed to membership 


change, but the change in collective voting is so small that we can give no importance to 


it.° Therefore, despite the many arguments that have been advanced in the literature 


about the effect of Kennedy's replacement of Powell, little support exists for this 


this is done in exactly the same manner as in the natural 
court periods in which substantively significant change occurred. 
Under Baum's rule 3, the ratio of change in support for the 
continuing justices to change in support for all justices was used 
to assess the proportion of change due to changes in the continuing 
justices or issues. This ratio is .8/1.6 or 50 percent. The 
remainder -- 50 percent -- is due to membership change. 
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proposition in regard to the collective voting patterns of the Court during the natural 


court period of the 1987, 1988, and 1989 terms. 

The substantively significant three percent change in collective voting patterns 
during the third natural court period did not result from membership change in Souter's 
replacement of Brennan. In fact, the Court's voting patterns became more liberal 
despite the addition of a conservative newcomer. This is surprising because the data in 
Table 3 show that Souter was dramatically more conservative than Brennan had been. 
Souter supported civil rights and liberties claims only 36.4 percent of the time compared 
to Brennan's 84.9 percent in his last natural court period. We will examine this 
unexpected result in more detail in the next section of the study when we look at the 
influences of changes in the voting of continuing members and changes in issues before 
the Court. 

In the final natural court period of the Rehnquist Court, membership change is 
for the only time the predominant process. The collective voting support by all justices 
declined 6.5 percent in this period, and this appears to have been due almost entirely to 
Thomas' replacement of Marshall. The support level for the continuing justices dropped 
only .1 percent, while Thomas’ support for civil rights and liberties (26.1 percent) was 
60.8 percent less than Marshall's score (86.9 percent) in his last natural court period. 
Thus, Thomas’ replacement of Marshall accounts for 98 percent of the Court's drop in 
support. It is important to remember, however, that the Court's decisional output 


actually showed an increased support for civil rights and civil liberties despite Thomas’ 
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dramatically more conservative voting record, an anomaly we will discuss later in the 
study. 

To summarize the findings in this section focusing on the impact of membership 
change on the collective voting patterns of the Rehnquist Court, the word surprising 
again seems appropriate. The predominant consensus in the scholarly literature has 
been that changes in the Court's membership tend to be closely related to changes in the 
Court's decision making. Baum's (1992) study of the Vinson, Warren, and Burger Courts 
found membership change to be the primary source of collective voting change because 
membership change was the most important factor in three of the eight periods of 
significant change and a significant source in four other periods. Furthermore, the 
literature on the Rehnquist Court strongly suggests that the appointment of new, 
conservative justices to the Court has significantly affected the Court's decision making. 
We have found only modest support for this proposition, however. The only membership 
change during the Rehnquist Court years that has significantly affected the direction of 


the Court's collective voting patterns was Thomas’ replacement of Marshall. No 


significant change was found for the second natural court period when Kennedy replaced 


Powell. Finally, the significant change in the first and third natural periods is not related 
at all to, respectively, Scalia's replacement of Burger or Souter's replacement of 
Brennan, but rather is due to some other source of change. 

These results require us to push the investigation farther to seek answers to the 
questions which remain unresolved. What source of change explains the Court's 


increased liberalism in collective voting during the first and third natural Rehnquist 
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Court periods? Why did the addition of Kennedy in the second natural court period not 


result in the anticipated significant changes in collective voting? And, finally, why in the 
fourth natural court period did the Court's collective voting support for civil rights and 
liberties decline a substantively significant amount while the Court's output support score 
simultaneously increased? 

Sources of Change: Continuing Members and Issues. Our initial concern in this 
section is to analyze the first Rehnquist natural court to determine if the substantively 
significant change which occurred is associated with change in the issues before the 
Court or changes in the voting patterns of the continuing justices because Table 2 
indicated that the change in collective voting cannot be attributed to Scalia's replacement 
of Burger. Table 4 contains data relevant to this inquiry by showing the percentage of 
change between natural courts for each continuing justice. 

--TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE-- 
According to our methodological guidelines, if all or most of the justices changed in the 
same direction, then it is reasonable to conclude that issue change accounts for the 
change in the Court's collective voting. Looking at the 1986-87 term in Table 4, it can 
be seen that six of the eight continuing justices increased their support between the last 
natural court period of the Burger era and the first natural court of the Rehnquist era. 
This is a substantial number of justices and it raises the possibility that changes in the 
issues presented to the Court produced changes in the continuing justices’ collective 


voting patterns. 
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Alternatively, however, the scores of the individual justices may also indicate that 
some continuing justices changed their decision making patterns. The figures in Table 4 
for the 1986-87 period reveal that each of the four liberals increased substantially their 
support for civil rights and liberties between the two Court periods. Blackmun showed 
the largest increase of 23.3 percent; Brennan also showed a large increase of 16.5 
percent; and Marshall and Stevens registered increases of 11.5 and 8.5 percent, 
respectively. We therefore conclude that the Court's increased liberalism in collective 
voting in the first natural court period of the Rehnquist era was probably due primarily 
to changes in the voting patterns of the continuing justices, specifically the four liberals 
who manifested such notable increases in their liberal votes. 

Our analysis becomes more speculative when we attempt to explain why this 
occurred. One possibility is that each of the justices individually may have become 
concerned about the potential for a sharp turn to the right by the Court with Rehnquist 


becoming chief justice and Scalia joining as a forceful new conservative voice. Another 


possibility is that Brennan may have played an active and effective leadership role at this 


time -- and throughout his years on the Rehnquist Court -- in forging liberal majorities to 
counteract the growing conservative movement. 

The data in Table 4 are also relevant to the question we raised in the previous 
section regarding the substantively non-significant but somewhat unanticipated results 
observed in the Court's collective voting changes during the second natural court period. 
When Kennedy replaced Powell, the scholarly literature emphasizes the dramatic 


conservative changes in the Rehnquist Court's civil rights and liberties decision making. 
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Our data show, however, that the decrease in collective voting support was slight -- 1.6 


percent -- and the decrease in output support was also rather small -- 4.5 percent. We 


observed in Tables 2 and 3 that Kennedy was somewhat more conservative than Powell 
had been, but this had little measurable effect on the Court's overall voting. Looking at 
the data in Table 4 for the continuing justices during the second natural period, the 
conclusion can be offered that issue change and change in the collective voting patterns 
of continuing justices were not significant either. During this period, four justices 
increased their liberalism scores and four justices decreased their liberalism scores. 
Also, the magnitude of change for all the continuing justices was low, the lowest of any 
of the four periods. 

Do these results mean that previous analyses of this period of the Rehnquist 
Court are inaccurate? Probably not. Most of these studies utilize traditional doctrinal 
analysis with its emphasis on precedent and judicial tests, and the central thrust of these 
studies is that the Rehnquist Court dramatically altered important precedents and 
doctrinal guidelines during this period (e.g., Chemerinsky, 1989, and Irons, 1990). Our 
data do not address these concerns. Nonetheless, doctrinal analysis is neither rigorously 
systematic nor empirical, and our data present strong evidence that the changes from the 
first to the second Rehnquist natural court may not have been as significant as the 
existing scholarly literature indicates. 

The anomaly we have confronted in the third natural court period is why the 
Court's liberal collective voting increased by three percent even though Souter replaced 


Brennan. The data in Table 4 provide a clear explanation for this. Seven of the eight 
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continuing justices showed an increase in liberalism; the only justice who did not was 
Marshall, who showed a slight decline of .7 percent but recorded a liberalism score for 
the period of 86.9 percent. These figures strongly suggest that the Court heard a rather 
unique set of issues during this period that triggered liberal responses from all members 
of the Court. Thus, despite Souter's dramatically more conservative voting than 
Brennan's, the Court showed an overall increase in liberal voting due to issue change.” 
The final question to be resolved is why in the fourth natural court period the 
Court's collective voting support for civil rights and liberties declined a substantively 
significant amount but the Court's output score increased. This had not happened 
previously during the Vinson, Warren, Burger, and Rehnquist Courts, and thus it 
deserves our attention. No easy answer leaps from the data in Table 4. In the fourth 
natural court period, four continuing members increased their support and four 
continuing members showed a decrease in support, leading to the conclusion that issue 
change provides us with no answer. Furthermore, an examination of the scores of the 


individual members for the fourth period does not provide an answer either. Two justices 


registered changes of over 10 percent, but Souter's increase in liberalism was largely 


canceled by Scalia's 11.4 percent decrease. Similarly, O'Connor's 9.2 percent increase 


was largely negated by Blackmun's decrease of 8.2 percent. 


“Although the liberal direction of voting pattern changes for 
nearly all of the justices indicates that issue change generated 
the collective voting changes, the magnitude of the change (11 
percent or greater) manifested by Justices Blackmun, O'Connor, 
Stevens, White, and Kennedy may also indicate that changes in 
decision making by these continuing justices enhanced the effects 
of the issue change factor. 
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An answer can be offered, however, based upon trends involving O'Connor, 
Kennedy, and Souter. It appears that in the fourth natural court period the Court's two 
remaining liberals, Blackmun and Stevens, found new, moderate allies in O'Connor, 


Kennedy, and Souter, resulting in a slight increase in liberal outcome support despite the 


dramatic impact which Thomas’ replacement of Marshall had on the collective voting of 


the Court. 

These results raise the further question of why did O'Connor, Kennedy, and 
Souter exhibit such substantial changes in their support for civil rights and liberties. As 
with the question of why the liberal justices became significantly more liberal in the first 
natural court period, the data do not offer an answer to this type of question. 
Speculative answers can be offered, however. These three justices may have increased 
their support for civil rights and liberties because of concerns about the direction of the 
Rehnquist Court and specifically concerns about the principle of stare decisis and the 
Court's legitimacy. Just as scholars have speculated about the possibility of a 
conservative counterrevolution by the Rehnquist Court, so too have the justices 
expressed this concern. The most stark example of this came in Marshall's dissent in 
Payne v. Tennessee, 115 L Ed 2d 720 (1991) during his final days on the Court at the 
end of the 1990-91 term. In this case involving the approval by the Court of victim 
impact statements in the penalty phase of capital punishment cases, Rehnquist wrote a 
majority opinion explicitly overturning two recent precedents, Booth v. Maryland, 482 US 
496 (1987) and South Carolina v. Gathers, 490 US 805 (1989). In his opinion Rehnquist 
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seemed to undermine the principle of stare decisis and to indicate that the Court should 
not feel particularly constrained by this doctrine: 

..when governing decisions are unworkable or badly reasoned, ‘this Court has never felt 
constrained to follow precedent. Stare decisis is not an inexorable command; rather, it is 
a principle of policy and not a mechanical formula of adherence to the latest decision.’ 
This is particularly true in constitutional cases... (Payne v. Tennessee, 115 L Ed 2d 720 
at 737, 1991). 


Marshall wrote the following words in his impassioned dissent: 


Power, not reason, is the new currency of this Court's decisionmaking. 


Neither the law nor the facts supporting Booth and Gathers underwent any change in the 
last four years. Only the personnel of this Court did.In dispatching Booth and Gathers to 
their graves, today's majority ominously suggests that an even more extensive upheaval of 
this Court's precedents may be in store. Renouncing this Court's historical commitment 
to a conception of ‘the judiciary as a source of impersonal and reasoned judgments,’ the 
majority declares itself free to discard any principle of constitutional liberty which was 
recognized or reaffirmed over the dissenting votes of four Justices and with which five or 
more Justices now disagree. The implications of this radical exception to the doctrine of 
stare decisis are staggering. The majority sends a clear signal that scores of established 
constitutional liberties are now ripe for reconsideration, thereby inviting the very type of 
open defiance of our precedents that the majority rewards in this case. 

Today's decision charts an unmistakable course. If the majority's radical reconstruction of 
the rules for overturning the Court's decision is to be taken at face value -- and the 
majority offers no reason why it should not -- then the overruling of Booth and Gathers 
is but a preview of an even broader assault upon this Court's precedents. Cast aside 
today are those condemned to face society's ultimate penalty. Tomorrow's victims may be 
minorities, women, or the indigent. Inevitably, this campaign to resurrect yesterday's 
‘spirited dissents’ will squander the authority and legitimacy of this Court as a protector 
of the powerless (Payne v. Tennessee, 115 L Ed 2d 720 at 748,758). 


With Thomas replacing Marshall the next term, O'Connor, Kennedy, and Souter 


may have shared some of the concerns which Marshall expressed so forcefully. We have 


already seen that their voting records support this explanation. This argument is also 


supported by their unusual joint opinion in one of the Court's most closely watched 


decisions in the 1991-92 term, Planned Parenthood of Southeastern Pennsylvania v. 
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Casey, 112 S.Ct. 2791 (1992), in which the Court upheld the basic core of Roe v. Wade, 


410 US 113 (1973). Refusing the argument of the Bush administration to overturn Roe, 
the three justices wrote: 


After considering the fundamental constitutional questions resolved by Roe, principles of 
institutional integrity, and the rule of stare decisis, we are led to conclude this: the 
essential holding of Roe v, Wade should be retained and once again reaffirmed. 

The Court must take care to speak and act in ways that allow people to accept its 
decisions on terms the Court claims for them, as grounded truly in principle, not as 
compromises with social and political pressures having, as such, no bearing on the 
principled choices that the Court is obligated to make. Thus, the Court's legitimacy 
depends on making legally principled decisions under circumstances in which their 
principled character is sufficiently plausible to be accepted by the Nation.... 

A decision to overrule Roe's essential holding under the existing circumstances would 
address error, if error there was, at the cost of profound and unnecessary damage to the 
Court's legitimacy, and to the Nation's commitment to the rule of law (Planned 
Parenthood of Southeastern Pennsylvania v. Casey, 112 S.Ct. 2791, 2814, 2816 (1992)). 


The three justices may also have moved away from their most conservative 
colleagues because they were repelled by the frequent strident, sarcastic condemnations 
directed at them by Justice Scalia whenever they disagreed with his viewpoints (Smith, 
1993a) or because they had personal motivations for disassociating themselves from their 


controversial new colleague, Justice Thomas (Smith, 1993b).” 


'2 Anedotal evidence indicates that Thomas may have alienated 
some of colleagues even before he began to take part in decision 
making at the Supreme Court (Smith 1993b, pp. 475-76): 


There is reason to speculate that Thomas provided his 

colleagues with additional reasons to disassociate 
themselves from him. According to journalistic accounts 
of Thomas's confirmation proceedings, he “infuriated 
some, if not all, of the justices" by staging a large 
celebration and insisting that he be sworn in as a 
justice on the day after the funeral for Chief Justice 
Rehnquist's wife. In addition, Thomas appeared with his 
wife on the cover of People magazine with an accompanying 
article in which Virginia Thomas described the 
confirmation hearings as "spiritual warfare. Good versus 
evil."... "The People magazine piece, according to Court 
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Our answers here are admittedly speculative and tentative. They are, however, 
plausible, and they will hopefully stimulate further research to provide a more complete 
and convincing answer explaining the increased liberalism of O'Connor, Kennedy, and 
Souter.” 

Changes in Court Output. One final issue remains. Although we did not intend to 
focus in this study on changes in the Court's outputs, we did find some surprising results 
when we briefly looked at the patterns of liberal/conservative outcomes by the 
Rehnquist Court in civil rights and liberties decisions. Specifically, we saw that support 


for liberalism increased by 6.7 percent during the first natural court period despite 


Scalia's joining the Court, decreased only 4.5 percent in the second natural court period 


when many scholars argued the Court turned dramatically to the right, and then 


increased in each of the next two natural court periods when Souter and Thomas joined 


insiders, was greeted with abject horror in the chambers 
of many of the justices and it brought the Court down to 
a different level as did the charges against Thomas." 
Moreover, according to a national news magazine, "two 
conservative justices who watched the [confirmation] 
hearings told their clerks that they thought Thomas lied 
to the Judiciary Committee." [citations omitted] 


Schief Justice Rehnquist also manifested a liberal change in 
his voting patterns during Thomas' first term. However, a careful 
examination of Rehnquist's liberal votes during that term has shown 
that there are conservative justifications for many of the votes, 
including support for property rights and acquiescence to a 
precedent with which Rehnquist continued to note his disagreement. 
Because Rehnquist's liberal votes came in cases in which the Court 
had a significant consensus (i.e., only three of the cases had as 
many as three dissenters), Rehnquist's voting pattern may indicate 
that in his role as chief justice he is less eager than Scalia and 
Thomas to highlight every single disagreement with other justices 
through dissenting votes and opinions (Smith and Hensley, 1993b). 
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the Court. We think we have already provided answers to explain these unanticipated 
results because the collective voting changes paralleled the output changes for every 


natural court period except the last one, and we have discussed in the previous section 


why we think collective voting support declined while output support increased in the last 


natural court period. All of these reasons will be reviewed in the concluding section 
which follows immediately. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The central concern of this study has been the effect of the changing membership 
of the Rehnquist Court on its collective voting behavior in civil rights and liberties 
decisions. A review of the existing literature regarding not only previous eras in 
Supreme Court history but also the Rehnquist Court led us to expect that the addition of 
Scalia, Kennedy, Souter, and Thomas to the Court would result in significant 
conservative shifts in the Court's collective voting behavior. This expectation was not 
met. Instead, our analysis yielded a variety of unanticipated and surprising results. 
Collective voting support for civil rights and liberties showed a significant liberal increase 
between the last natural court period of the Burger Court and the first natural court 
period of the Rehnquist Court. Collective voting support did not change significantly 
between the first and second Rehnquist natural court periods, although the literature led 
us to expect a significant conservative shift in this period. A small but significant change 
occurred between the second and third natural court periods when Souter replaced 
Brennan, but the change that did occur showed an increased liberalism. Only in the 


fourth natural court period when Thomas replaced Marshall did we see a substantively 
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significant decline in liberal collective voting. We also looked at changes in outcomes 
across the natural courts of the Rehnquist era, and again the results were surprising. 
The Court's liberalism scores increased between three of the four sets of natural court 
periods; it decreased only between the first and second natural courts, and this decrease 
was not as large as we had anticipated. 

We next sought to explain the sources of change for the three natural court 
periods in which substantively significant change occurred. For the first period, the 
increase in liberalism was unrelated to membership change; it was due instead to issue 
change or to changing voting patterns of continuing members of the Court, specifically 
the four liberals -- Blackmun, Brennan, Marshall, and Stevens. This also explains the 
increased liberalism in the Court's output during the first Rehnquist Court period. In 
examining the third natural court period, we concluded that the unexpected increase in 
the Court's liberalism in both outcomes and collective voting was due to issue change 
because seven of the eight continuing justices -- liberals, moderates, and conservatives 
alike -- showed increased support. In regard to the last period, the increased 
conservatism is due almost completely to membership change, with Thomas voting 
dramatically more conservatively than Marshall. This explanation does not allow us, 


however, to account for the slight increase in outcome support that we found in the 


fourth period. We argued that this increase was due to the significant moderation of 


three of the justices who had been more conservative earlier in the Rehnquist Court era: 


O'Connor, Kennedy, and Souter. 
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We also analyzed the second period because, although no substantively significant 


change occurred, the collective voting changes and outcome changes were different than 
we had expected. For the second natural court period, many analysts have argued this 
was a period of enormously important change for the Court. This argument may be 
correct because it is based largely upon traditional doctrinal analysis of policy change by 


the Court, which our methodology does not consider. Nonetheless, our systematic, 


empirical analysis found no significant change during this period in regard to collective 


voting, outcomes, new members, continuing members, or issues. This suggests the 
possibility that scholars may have misjudged the extent of change in the Court's decision 
making during this period. 

Finally, several observations regarding future research avenues seem appropriate. 
First, changes in the Court's decision making may be due to other sources of change than 
those we have studied. New members, continuing members, and issues are certainly 
important sources of change, and our research as well as Baum's (1992) have found 
empirical support for each source. Epstein and Kobylka (1992, p. 8) have recently 
identified other sources of legal change, however. They argue that changes in the 
Court's decision making are the result of the factors of the Court itself, the political 
environment, and organized pressure groups lobbying the Court, but most fundamentally 
"it is the law and legal arguments as framed by legal actors that most clearly influence 
the content and direction of legal change" (emphasis in original). Their argument may 
simply represent an alternative formulation of issue change effects as seen through the 


eyes of individual justices but it may also concern other kinds of influences. An 
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interesting challenge exists in trying to reconcile these various conclusions concerning the 
factors that shape and change Supreme Court decision making. 

A second line of future research, and one that seems closely related to the first, 
involves a recognition that our analysis focused upon outcome change and collective 
voting change but not upon policy change, i.e., changes in the Court's doctrines. Much 
of the literature emphasizing the conservative shift of the Rehnquist Court is based upon 
doctrinal analysis, and highly significant conservative changes may have occurred during 
the Rehnquist Court years. As we have cautioned earlier, however, perhaps our 
empirical results suggest that analysts have given too much emphasis to the amount of 
doctrinal change that has occurred with the Rehnquist Court. What is needed is a 
methodology that allows scholars to combine quantitative and qualitative methods of 
analysis in a way that allows changes in voting patterns and changes in doctrinal 


standards to be evaluated simultaneously. 


A third avenue of future research involves examining specific areas of civil rights 


and liberties. Would our results be different if we looked separately at the areas of 
freedom of expression, the religion clauses, the guarantees of the criminally accused, and 
equal protection issues? Relating back to our previous point, ideally this line of inquiry 
would involve both quantitative and qualitative methods of analysis in order to assess 


changes in collective voting, output, and policy. 
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TABLE 1: PROPORTIONS OF CASE OUTCOMES AND AGGREGATE VOTES 
FAVORABLE TO CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES CLAIMANTS, NATURAL COURT 
PERIODS, 1953-1992 


Natural Qutcomes llective V 
Courts 


% Favorable Change N % Favorable Change N 


Warren 1 58.8 102 57.4 
(1953-1956) 

Warren 2 63.1 122 64.0 
(1956-1957) 

Warren 3 57.6 184 
(1958-1961) 

Warren 4 83.6 256 
(1961-1964) 

Warren 5 71.1 
(1965-1966) 

Warren 6 79.7 
(1967-1968) 


Burger 1 
(1969-1971) 
Burger 2 
(1971-1974) 
Burger 3 
(1975-1980) 
Burger 4 
(1981-1985) 


Rehnquist 1 
(1986-1987) 


Rehnquist 2 
(1987-1990) 


Rehnquist 3 
(1990-1991) 


Rehnquist 4 
(1991-1992) 


+6.6 1065 
-1.7 1634 | 
+11.7 2202 
84 1306 
+5.2 1767 
554 -243 193 564 -144 1589 
485 69 390 560 -04 3389 
412 -73 541 47.0 -90 4697 
38.1 -31 470 446 -2.4 4134 
po 448 +6.7 105 51.4 +68 915 
403 -45 221 49.8 -1.6 1942 
| 443 +40 61 52.8 +3.0 540 
| po 459 +16 61 46.3 6.5 533 


TABLE 2: COMPONENTS OF COLLECTIVE VOTING CHANGE IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
AND LIBERTIES CASES FOR THE REHNQUIST COURT'S NATURAL PERIODS, 
1986-1992 


Directional Change in Support Proportion 
for Civil Liberties Due to Predominant 
Replacement Process 


All Continuing Old vs. New 
Justices Justices Justices 


RehnquistI +68 + 7.0 , 0% Other 
(1986-1987) 


Rehnquist 2 - 1.6 - 0.8 Not substantively significant 
(1987-1990) 


Rehnquist 3 b 0% Other 
(1990-1991) 


Rehnquist 4 98% Replace 
(1991-1992) 


TABLE 3: SUPPORT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES BY DEPARTING AND 
ARRIVING JUSTICES, REHNQUIST COURT NATURAL PERIODS, 1986-1992 


Natural Departing Justices Arriving Justices 
Court 
Periods Percent Percent Percent 


Name Support | Name Support Change 


Rehnquist 1 Burger 25.3 Scalia 29.7 +44 
(1986-1987) 


Rehnquist 2 Powell 37.9 Kennedy 28.6 - 93 
(1987-1990) 


Rehnquist 3 Brennan 84.9 Souter 36.4 -48.5 
(1990-1991) 


Rehnquist 4 Marshall 86.9 Thomas 26.1 -60.8 
(1991-1992) 


= 
= 


TABLE 4: CHANGES IN SUPPORT SCORES FOR CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 
BY CONTINUING MEMBERS OF THE REHNQUIST COURT BY NATURAL 
PERIODS, 1986-1992 


Rehnquist 1 Rehnquist 2 Rehnquist 3 Rehnquist 4 
(1986-1987) (1987-1990) (1990-1991) (1991-1992) 


Continuing 
Justices 


Blackmun 
O'Connor 
Rehnquist 
Stevens 
White 


Scalia 


Powell 


Kennedy 


Brennan 


Souter 


+ 23.3 - 7.4 + 143 - 8.2 
+ 02 - 1.1 + 13.6 + 92 
- 0.9 + 3.4 + 3.5 + 45 
+ 8.5 + 1.1 + 15.6 - 5.0 
- 5.0 + 3.0 + 14.1 - 8.2 
| ------ + 1.4 + 33 -11.4 
| + 5.7 
— +114 +59 
| + 16.5 - 6.3 ------ — 
Marshall + 11.5 - 2.4 - 0.7 ------ 
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SEQUENTIAL DECISIONMAKING IN FOREIGN POLICY GROUPS' 


INTRODUCTION 


It is our contention that most foreign policy problems continue over an extended period 
of time and that policy makers often find themselves returning again and again to the task 
of coping with an issue which they have addressed before. Problems that have been 
addressed on a number of previous occasions will present a different decision task than 
those faced de novo. It is the exploration of the consequences of sequential or serial 


decisionmaking that is the focus of this speculative essay. 


Despite the frequency of sequential decisionmaking in the actual conduct of foreign 
policy, many analytic studies of decision are narrowly constructed episodes that focus on 
one major decision or a set that occurs in only a short period of time (often little longer 
than a week). Typically a study characterizes a challenge facing a government and the 
manner by which it decides on response. Even laboratory studies often create a narrow 


problem situation and then ask subjects to respond to this singular task. 


Of course, there are exceptions. Game theory has explored the implications of iterative 


games (e.g., Axelrod 1984); cybernetic models have featured feedback loops (e.g., 


Steinbruner, 1974) and organizational psychologists have explored the escalation of 


commitment (e.g., Staw, 1981; Brockner, 1992) and have frequently invoked American 
decisionmaking on Vietnam as an example. But the vast majority of decisionmaking 


studies have keyed on a single decision or episode. 


. 
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There are a number of consequences that flow from our tendency to treat each 


decisionmaking episode as an isolated event. One of the most widely recognized 
limitations is that such an approach discounts or ignores the impact of prior history and 
the selective effect it has on policymakers. At the level of theory construction this form 
of analysis examines how policymakers will weigh the future. What is the future utility to 
the actor of various alternatives? What is the likelihood of a certain future outcome 
happening? How will the actions be perceived (or misperceived) by others. In short, 
decisionmakers are interpreted as engaged in a process that is focused on the future. 
Thus in rational choice or prospect theory, to suggest two examples, the decision analysis 
concerns calculations about the future to the neglect of the past. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that even in experimental applications of game theory where there is a series of trials or 
games, the focus is still on what will be the effect of future iterations on the present game 
leading to the concept of "the shadow of the future." But in sequential decision there also 


often is a powerful "legacy of the past." 


As used in this paper, sequential decisionmaking occurs when policy makers engage in 
a series of decisions about the same problem across a period of time. After the initial 
decision for one or more actions is taken (or a decision not to act) and a momentary 
sense of closure is reached, the policymakers subsequently find that they must reconsider 
the problem or some variant of it that has emerged. The result is a sequence of n 


occasions for decision with respect to one problem. 


Although there are multiple types of decision units in foreign policy (see Hermann and 


Hermann, 1989; Hermann, Hermann, and Hagan, 1987) attention in this essay will be on 


decision making groups -- the frequent body for decisions in all types of governments and 


at all levels. Groups are found as a frequent body for foreign policy decision making in 


most nations of the world. 


A GENERAL SCHEME FOR SEQUENTIAL DECISIONS 


As the result of considering a foreign policy problem, policy makers may decide that no 
action is necessary or, perhaps, possible at present. Alternatively they may elect to 
engage in some kind of action. For the purposes of our analysis, the selection and 
implementation of one or more actions in response to the original consideration of a 
problem can be regarded as the initial step. When policy makers take action in response 
to a problem they form some expectations as to how their action wil! contribute to the 
management of the problem. Their expectations about these actions may not be very 
specific and may be limited to trying to reduce uncertainty. ("Let's get the embassy to 
inquire what's going on.") Nevertheless, the problem-oriented action of decision makers 


creates a structure of expectations. 


It is the expectations of the policy makers that help them to recognize and interpret new 
information from the environment -- the feedback that triggers further consideration of the 
problem. The task of distinguishing new, relevant information from noise is a well 


recognized organizational problem as is the effort to interpret its meaning and 
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significance. Unless the policy makers themselves change (e.g., a new administration 
elects to re-examine an established policy), it the appearance of feedback from the 


environment in the form of new information that produces a new occasion for decision. 


Figure 1 provides the basic analytical scheme we have described. Of course, the actual 
world of foreign policy problem management may be more complex and far less linear, 
but our framework provides a point of departure. It identifies the elements that we will 
consider in the remainder of the paper: (a) Types of Actions; (b) Structure of 
Expectations; (c) New Information; and (d) Reconsideration in a new occasion for 


decision. 


TYPES OF ACTIONS 


Our concern in this paper is with factors affecting the Nth consideration of a problem by 


more or less the same set of policy makers. Obviously the reconsideration of a foreign 
policy problem requires that there have been one or more prior considerations of that 
same problem by the decisionmaking group. These previous examinations of the 
problem may have resulted in deadlock (i.e., the group explores the problem but cannot 
agree on what to do about it and reaches no decision), inaction (a specific prior decision 
not to act), or one of any number of action decisions. We assume that the nature of the 
prior action (or inaction) influences any reconsideration. We need a classification of 


actions differentiating among features that may be relevant to any future reconsideration. 
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Our proposed set of categories distinguishes among (a) search, (b) provisional, (c) 


conditional, and (d) definitive actions. These types of actions can be viewed as points 
along a continuum of the decision makers' relative certainty in how to interpret and cope 
with the problem they are facing -- with search reflecting the greatest uncertainty and 
definitive action the most. Associated with increased certainty is the tendency to 
undertake actions that are more difficult to revoke because of the nature of the action or 


the costs in reversing the decision. 


Search. 

Actions of this kind are intended to gather information that may resolve some uncertainty 
about an aspect of the problem or possible responses to it. The effort to find or discover 
information may occur within the government itself or be in the form of a query to some 
other actor. It may concern an attempt to collect further insight into any aspect of the 
problem including the definition of the problem, an appraisal of the consequences of a 
particular response, or the confirmation of a particular diagnosis. Search routines (with 
the possible exception of "trial balloons") do not seek to respond to the problem directly, 


but to acquire insight that will enable such action. 


Provisional. 

In contrast to search routines, provisional actions are intended to affect the problem 
directly, although in some tentative and limited manner. The decision makers believe that 
some commitment or signal is necessary or desirable at present and they speculate that 


their action may influence the problem in a desirable way. They remain uncertain, 
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however, about its effectiveness and assume that the present action keeps a number of 
their options open including the possibility of terminating the activity or limiting its 
consequences if it proves to be inappropriate. The small incremental steps associated 
with provisional actions are associated with an approach Lindblom (1959) termed 


"muddling through." 


Conditional. 

An action of this kind takes the form of a verbal or physical signal that stipulates (or at 
least implies) certain future action will be contingent on the response of others. It 
announces that "we will do X, if you do (or fail to do) Y. Threats and promises are of this 
nature. Such action usually assume that the decision makers believe they have a 
reasonably clear understanding of the cause and effects of the problem and a means of 


coping with it. 


Definitive. 
These actions are undertaken when the decisionmakers believe they have a good 


diagnosis of the problem and have identified the possible available means for coping with 


it under present circumstances. In some cases they may be confident that the initiative 


will successfully deal with the problem; in others they may have much less confidence 
that the outcome will be favorable. In either case, however, there is an irrevocable 


commitment made in the action. 
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Several further observations are in order about types of actions. First, a decisionmaking 
group may in response to a current problem undertake several different actions 
simultaneously. For example, they might undertake search on one aspect of the problem 
while initiating provisional action with regards to another. In considering such multiple, 
simultaneous actions it may be preferable to examine each separately or to focus on the 


one that demonstrates the highest certainty on the part of the decision makers. 


Second, international relations is an highly interactive system. Governments are 
constantly initiating or responding to actions addressed to one or more other actors from 
whom they expect a response. A more complete typology of actions -- with implications 
for expectations -- might take into account the nature of the others toward whom action 
is addressed (e.g., friend, enemy, third party) and the nature of the situation (e.g., crisis 
or noncrisis). Although we acknowledge that these features could also affect the 


structure of expectations we focus initially on the more limited set of four categories. 


THE STRUCTURE OF EXPECTATIONS 


When decision makers undertake one of the types of actions mentioned above they tend 
to form a set of expectations about what it will likely do. These expectations become 
important in shaping any future reconsideration. Typically when groups initiate search 
they expect the acquisition of new information gained from the process will provide the 


basis for a new occasion for decision. In some cases policy makers may have formed 


a hunch or disposition about the problem that they seek to confirm through the search. 
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They, or their representatives, are proactive in canvassing the environment for input that 
can be used to address the problem or substantiate their view. Even if the search is 
unsuccessful, they usually expect they will have to meet again and deliberate further 


about the treatment of the problem. 


When problem solving groups engage in provisional action, they have the expectation that 
it may or may not be successful or adequate and that some further analysis and response 
may be necessary. Their commitment to the specific course of action being pursued is 
limited and their attitude is one of caution. Because of this expectation that future action 
may be required, members will be monitoring the environment -- or directing others to do 


so on their behalf -- to determine what impact their action had on the problem. 


In undertaking conditional actions, groups expect that there will be a response from the 
environment of a more or less specific nature. The conditions stipulated in their actions 
are either met or not met. Although policy makers may have undertaken the action 
expecting to bluff, they must know that failure to act in the future in accordance with their 
own stipulated terms will carry costs and damage their future credibility. It is likely, 
therefore, that the group expects to undertake further action depending on the reaction 


they receive. 


Groups that undertake definitive actions may do so with high confidence that it will 


resolve the problem or with the expectation that the risk is high that it will not succeed. 


(Such high risk actions occur when the group believes they have no other better choice 


and that action is required.) If the group expects the action to settle the problem, they 
may pay little attention to the environment to see if it "worked" because they are confident 


that it has disposed of the matter. Should they regard the action as risky, however, they 


will monitor the environment carefully -- perhaps hoping for the best, but expecting the 


possibility of misfortune. 


DETECTION AND INTERPRETATION OF NEW INFORMATION 


Detection. 

New information will be regarded as any signal from the environment perceived by the 
decision makers after their most recent decision on a given problem and seen by them 
as relevant to it. Vertzberger (1990), in his extensive review of information processing 
as it applies to foreign policy making, identifies two important attributes of such feedback 
-- its salience and vividness. Salience is the likelihood that policy makers will regard the 
new information as important to them with respect to the problem with which they have 
dealt. Whether and how new information is salient to a group's prior decision can be 
influenced by their expectations. Thus for a search routine, information will be regarded 
as salient if it appears to bear on the question(s) asked in the search. For provisional 
action, feedback on the impact of the action will be viewed as salient. Conditional actions 
make the response of others (i.e., compliance or noncompliance) of great salience. In 
a definitive action about which the policy makers are highly confident, no information may 
be regarded as salient because the matter has been settled. When they have less 


assurance about their action, policy makers may look for signs of success. Of course, 


even when policy makers believe they know what kind of information is salient it may not 


always be easily detected. 


Detection may be facilitated by the vividness of information, that is, its attention attracting 
properties. A number of features of information have been found empirically to effect the 
extent to which it becomes visible to the decision group including its magnitude and 
drama; whether it entails a threat or other clear demand for action; whether it is recurrent 
or occurs but once; whether it is reported by a source regarded as reliable; and so on. 
Together these properties constitute the vividness of the information. The more vivid the 


information is the more likely it is to be detected. 


Interpretation as Success or Failure. 

Once information is recognized, the way the feedback is interpreted and the context in 
which it is set become critical in structuring the group's reconsideration of the problem. 
The importance of this framing task in the decisionmaking process has been recognized 
as having profound implications on the choices that a group makes. "If a decision is 
framed as a certain loss, then people tend to abandon a failing project. However, if a 
decision is framed as an attempt to recoup an investment, then people tend to escalate 
their commitment to a project" (Uhler, 1993:8). Several decisionmaking theories, 
supported by empirical research, have emphasized the importance of loss aversion as 
a major element in the framing of a problem. Research evidence suggests that in a 


variety of circumstance people appear to be much more concerned with avoiding loss 


than with acquiring gain.2 Prospect theory (e.g. Farnham, 1992) and theories of 
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escalation (e.g., Staw and Ross, 1989) point to the significance of loss aversion not only 


for initial decisions, but also when decisionmakers review prior decisions. 


We propose that disconfirmation of their expectations will often be regarded as a potential 
loss by the decision group. Their reference point becomes the outcome that they 
expected from their prior action, when it does not occur it is reasonable to suggest that 
they experience a sense of failure. It is likely that the sense of loss will vary from one 
situation to another and that for certain types of actions (i.e., search and provisional), the 
sense of disappointment and loss may be marginal. Even in those cases, however, there 
is likely to be some feeling of frustration and failure. If, for example, policy makers 
believed that a certain relationship between countries accounted for an observed problem 
and initiate a search to confirm their hunch, its disconfirmation is the "loss" of a favored 
hypothesis. Although such non-tangible "property" as the loss of a valued interpretation 
may push to the limit the current understanding of loss of ownership or possession, it may 
nonetheless appear as a failure to some degree. Similarly the provisional action involves 
only a tentative (and presumably modest commitment), but the conditional and definitive 
actions carry with them a more irrevocable present or future engagement of resources. 
If expectations for the results to be achieved through those resources is not realized, then 


it may be reasonable to speak of a sense of failure and loss. 


Thus assuming that the decision group receives new information, whether they interpret 
the feedback as confirming or disconfirming their expectations has a major influence on 


the subsequent framing of the problem in any reconsideration. Confirmation tends to lead 
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to framing of the problem having been correctly comprehended on the previous occasion 


for decision and in some cases (i.e., definitive and compliance with conditional action) to 
successful performance. Disconfirmation tends to result in framing the problem as not 
having been understood and in some cases (i.e., where prior action was conditional or 


definitive -- and perhaps, provisional as well) to a sense of failure. 


Of course, recognizing the feedback as confirming the expectations of the policy makers 
does not necessarily mean that the decision group will be pleased with the status quo. 
Their confirmed diagnosis of the problem, for example, may suggest a grave threat to 
their goals. Nor does confirmation indicate that the policy makers actually have an 
accurate or adequate interpretation of the problem and its current status -- only that the 
information they received is capable of interpretation in a way consistent with their current 
understanding. As such it might reasonably seem that the new information is not nearly 
as cognitively disruptive to individual members or as collectively challenging to the group's 


sense of their problem-solving abilities as disconfirming information. 


Precisely because disconfirming information is so stressful, individuals and groups may 
engage in denial. (A difficulty to which we will return.) But if a problem solving group 
accepts feedback that is disconfirming of their expectations, they must engage in the 
painful process of determining why performance as manifested in their prior action failed 
to conform to their expectations.’ The attempts by individuals and groups to determine 


why things or events happen as they do is the subject of attribution theory. 
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Attribution Theory for Accessing Failure. 
The several theories of attribution in psychology are concerned with how a person "comes 


to attribute events to one or more of their possible causes" (Ross and Fletcher, 1985). 


Certain circumstances, such as unexpected events or failure, lead people to attempt to 


figure out what is happening and why. The explanations they select may not seem 
plausible to others (e.g., suppose someone attributes an event to demons), but it is 
reasonable to assume that the people accepting the attribution subsequently act on the 
basis of their interpretation of the causality of certain occurrences. (Again, if someone 
believes that bad luck results from walking under a ladder; they will act so as to prevent 
the occurrence.) Foreign policy groups trying to cope with international issues, must face 
the task of trying to explain why the problem they are facing is occurring. The failure of 
their expectations from their prior action creates an occasion for re-examining the 


causation of events or behavior. 


Heider (1958), one of the early attribution theorists, considered the role of achievement 
in subsequent attribution. He suggested that an individual's level of performance on a 
certain task could be attributed to factors either within that person or within the person's 
environment. In other words, either "| caused what happened to occur" or "something or 
somebody else caused it." Further, Heider suggested such sources of causation could 
be regarded as either stable (permanent) or variable (transitory). As shown by the entries 
in Table 2, he identified factors internal to the individual to which causation could be 
assigned as either ability (permanent) or effort (transitory); external factors were either 


task difficulty (permanent) or luck/opportunity (transitory). It is reasonable to assume that 
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problem solving groups must struggle with the same kind of attribution tasks as Heider 


described for individuals. 


We can advance some hypotheses from Heider's classification of attribution with regard 
to the possible responses individuals (or groups) might make depending upon the source 
to which they attributed their previous performance. These are shown in Table 2 as the 
possible response to each attributed cause. For example, suppose that a policy group 
in considering the failure of their prior efforts determines that the cause was bad luck or 
an accident (e.g., "our message did not arrive in time") -- a chance circumstance. Given 
that accepted reason for the lack of success, they might well conclude that they should 
continue with the status quo or repeat their effort in the expectation that the novel 
circumstances (bad luck) will change. Instead, imagine the same group decides that the 
difficulty resulted from the inadequate capabilities of the unit designated to implement the 
action. With that analysis, they may conclude that a new, different unit should be 
assigned to the task. In brief, the attribution made by the group as to the reasons for the 
outcome of their prior decisions provides insight into the possible future action they will 


take upon reconsideration. 


An extension of the basic Heider four-way classification is shown in Table 3. In that table 
we have retained Heider's important distinction between internal (within the group) and 
external causes. We have replaced the differentiation between permanent and transitory 


factors with a set of elements common in the analysis of a problem. This revision is 


advanced because of the more complex, multi-dimensional decisionmaking task typically 
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involved in coping with foreign policy problems when compared to the personal 
challenges conceptualized by Heider. We suggest that in reconsidering a problem, the 
policy makers in a group may single out particular elements of their prior analysis that 
may be seen as the root cause of their current difficulty. Many representations of the set 
of elements in problem analysis are possible, but we have selected four because they 


may enable us to distinguish among possible future actions. They are: 


problem detection: Do one or more of our goals seem affected by something 
going on? 

problem diagnosis: What's the nature or source of the problem? 

applicable solution: What approach or strategy can we use to cope with problem? 


tactical effort: What level of capabilities do we need to implement strategy? 


In Table 3 we propose that if the group (or some of its members) believe that their prior 
effort was flawed because of some aspect of problem detection, they will focus on 
interests, goals, objectives. If they question the previous diagnosis, they will want to 


examine the nature of the problem, its sources, and the effects it produces. Concern with 


the previous solution, leads to a review of strategy and alternative treatments. If they 


question the tactical effort, then attention will turn to the amount of resources and 
commitment involved. It is important to note that for each of these elements, failure can 
be attributed either internally or externally. As in Table 2, we can hypothesize that the 


type of corrective or new action that the group will advocate varies with these distinctions. 


4 
} 


EXPLAINING CHANGE BY DIVISIONS WITHIN THE GROUP: 


MAJORITIES & MINORITIES 


Resistance to Change. 

To this point in the presentation we have outlined a process for explaining sequential 
actions that assumes the decision group is relatively open to feedback and responsive 
to its implications for their prior action as they understand them. That this sometimes 
happens should not be dismissed, but it would ignore substantial evidence about 
decisionmaking to assume such processes are a regular occurrence. Among the 


obstructions to such analysis (some of which have been noted above) are: 


Expectations may be vague, formed so as to prevent 
empirical falsification, or fluid (i.e., revised as events unfold so 


they remain consistent with what happens). 


New information may not be vivid or may not be perceived as 


salient to the problems (in interaction with the decision 


makers’ structure of expectations). 


In reconsideration decision makers may deny the existence of 


failure; blame it only on external factors; or frame the problem 


so as to require self-justification and protection of their 


personal or political well-being. 
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Upon review of previous decision, the policy makers cannot 
discover any option that they believe is likely to be better than 
the one they have pursued -- what Janis (1989:79) cails the 


last "hope of finding a satisfactory solution." 


The collective impact of these important considerations is to suggest that often decision 
groups resist change or limit such action to the escalation of their prior commitment. 
Sometimes this happens, but other kinds of decisions and changes also occur on 
occasion in sequential decisionmaking. We face the challenge of explaining when the 
range of possible changes anticipated in our general characterization of sequential action 
may occur. Several possibilities can be advanced: (a) The group as a whole by effective 
practices may circumvent the noted constraints and by consensus adopt any of the 
possible new directions. (b) Tne composition of the decision unit may be changed in 
whole or in part and the new policy makers, feeling no attachment to the prior decisions, 
may change course more or less dramatically. (c) The group in anticipation of 
accountability to external agents (e.g., an electorate; parliament, interest groups, etc.) -- 
or responding to the actual expression of their preferences -- may consider changes they 
would not otherwise entertain. (d) Divisions may exist among members of the decision 
group that create a dynamic in which a range of possible changes occur. It is to the last 


possibility -- internal divisions within the decision group -- that we explore in this paper. 


Among the policy makers in a group facing the task of how to cope with a foreign policy 


problem, three basic patterns may characterize their collective position: consensus in 
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which all members share the same view; divergence in which multiple different positions 
are held by members and no one position dominates; majority vs. minority in which most 
members adhere to one position while one or subset of members hold another view. If 
members are in consensus, change can occur in sequential decisionmaking only if the 
entire group succeeds in negotiating the basic process outlined in this essay or outside 
forces intervene. If a divergent pattern of disagreement occurs either it must evolve to 
one of the other two patterns or deadlock will occur. The case of internal division within 


the decision group that needs fuller examination is the majority vs. minority situation. 


Minorities as Agents of Group Change. 

Much research has demonstrated the powerful influence of a group majority on individual 
members to conform. Since Asch's (1956) famous experiment a staggering amount of 
scholarship has demonstrated the effectiveness of group pressures to conform. 
Beginning in the 1970s, however, Serge Moscovic lead a challenge to the apparent 
pattern of a group's majority exercising a one-directional flow of influence toward the 
minority or those with deviant views. As he later posed the issue, "Social psychology was 
now confronted with a new paradox in place of the old: Majority influence attracts or 
coerces the minority, and yet groups can transform themselves and survive only under 
the influence of this minority. In other words, our science was (and still remains) faced 
with a new paradox instead of the paradox of conformity: the paradox of change" 


(Moscovici, 1985: 350). How can one account for change in group behavior if majorities 


always succeed in forcing those with opposing opinions to conform to the status quo? 


Beginning with the premise that influence between group majorities and minorities was 
reciprocal, Moscovici and other researchers explored the conditions under which 
minorities in groups might have influence on majorities. Moscovici contends that 
minorities used different processes to influence majorities than majorities use on 
minorities. He sees majorities using social pressure and coercion to get minorities to 
comply (whether they agree privately or not); whereas minorities must persuade members 
of the majority to rethink the problem and engage in new cognitive processes. Thus if 
a member of the majority changes his or her view to that of the minority, it results in an 
actual change of position -- a conversion -- rather than the public acceptance of 
compliance forced on consenting minorities. Empirical evidence confirming two distinctive 
processes remains ambiguous and alternative interpretations have been advanced. (For 
a review see Levine and Russo, 1987.) Some evidence does exist, however, suggesting 
that the impact of the minority views on a majority usually take time to develop and that 


the minority often precipitate "divergent thinking" among majority members (Nemeth, 


1986). Thatis, after hearing the minority repeat their views and challenge the majority 


interpretation, members of the majority may begin to reappraise the entire situation and 
develop new perspectives -- not necessarily those advocated by the minority, but different 
from their own prior view. Other findings suggest that minorities are more likely to 
influence majorities when the former are persistent but not rigid and when they are 


consistent over time (Moscovici, 1985; Levine and Russo, 1987.) 


The studies of majority-minority group influence can shed important light on change in 


sequential decisionmaking. Suppose when faced with a foreign policy problem, the 
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majority of a group interpret it in a particular way but other members of the group 
challenge aspects of that analysis or the strategy for coping with it. If the person or 
persons opposing the majority position have a strong commitment to their own position 
and believe it is valid and that the majority is wrong, they are less likely to conform to the 
majority position. This is particularly so if there is one or more others who join them in 
dissent. Further, assume that the majority prevails and the group follows their prescribed 


course of action despite the opposition of the minority. 


Subsequently, if the minority persists and are convinced that their own perspective is 
correct, they will be keen to monitor the environment for new supporting information. 
Should that feedback be interpretable as indicating the action (or non action) initiated by 
the majority did not work, the minority will likely find it. Given a chance, they will present 
the disconfirming discoveries to the group on a new occasion for decision. In short, a 
persistent minority will force the group's attention to the stimulus and negative (or 
ambiguous) new information. Should one or more members of the majority not be fully 
confident of the correctness of their position (a condition that can be affected by the 
ambiguity and difficulty of the problem (Tajfel, 1969)), then they are more susceptible to 
informational influence that the minority will seek to offer through feedback. If the minority 
succeed in converting just one of the former majority, group research suggests that the 


convert will add significantly to the effectiveness of the minority argument with others. 


Of course persistence and committed minorities, even if they are consistent but not rigid, 


will not always be effective agents of change. It is reasonable to assume the status of 


minority members in the group will be important. Respected, well established group 


members may be more influential in opposition than new ones or those regarded as 
always taking a deviant position. The external situation faced by the group may also be 
relevant. The majority may view internal opponents as traitors in the face of an acute 
crisis. The magnitude of the discrepancy between the minority and majority positions also 
can be of possible influence. Moscovici (1985: 354) suggests that the conflict created in 
a group by discrepant positions can be resolved either by adjusting the positions or by 
moving away from those in opposition -- mentally or physically eliminating them from the 
decision process. In fact, if minority members view themselves as part of a cooperative 
problem solving entity their likelinood of changing the group is clearly better than if they 
regard the majority as the "enemy" and blame them (invoking attribution) personally for 


any failure.‘ 


The research on majority-minority influence offers one possible avenue for suggesting 
how groups may come to change their position when reconsidering a problem in 
sequential decisionmaking. To date, however, the research offers little insight into 
conditions revealing how much or what kind of change a minority may effectively 
influence a majority to adopt. How much change or what kind of change the minority 
seeks is a basic consideration. So to is the matter of how much change the majority may 
be prepared to accept. A majority whose own prior commitment was weak (e.g., as in 
a provisional action) and who confronts vivid evidence of the prior action's failure, may 
be more receptive to substantial change than a more committed majority (e.g., one that 


on repeated prior occasions had successfully advocated a definitive action) and was 
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faced with new information that was capable of ambiguous interpretation in terms of 


success or failure. Given this limited basis for speculation about the kind of change, our 
exploratory analysis depends more on attribution (as previously discussed) for 
distinguishing among types of change and depends on majority-minority theories to 
speculate whether such attribution will be made by the group upon their reconsideration 


of a problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some Questions for Review. 

How might we integrate the various sources of influence examined in this paper that may 
affect group behavior in sequential decisionmaking? Stated another way--given all the 
literature about resistance to change--how do we account theoretically for how groups get 
from one occasion for decision to the next? Actually two different questions have guided 
this paper. First, when a group has considered a problem and reached some disposition 
on how to cope with it (even if tentative), what is necessary for them to take up the 
problem again? Second, when a decision group does reconsider a problem, what factors 


influence whether and how much they will change their previous decision? 


Embedded in the second question is an important assumption. A group's decision 
processes on the Nth consideration of a problem are likely to be different from those that 
occur in the initial deliberation of it. Sometimes studies of decisionmaking have stressed 


the potential importance of reasoning by analogy, that is, by reference to "lessons" drawn 
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from other critical events that are reasoned to bear a resemblance to the present 
problem--Munich (the folly of concessions to an aggressor); Pearl Harbor (the need for 
vigilance against a surprise attack); Vietnam (the slippery slope of incremental 
commitments), etc. Yet we may be overlooking a much more common influence on the 
thinking of decision makers--their own previous experience with the problem they are now 


deliberating. 


To represent visually the sources of influence reviewed in this paper, we propose a series 
of decision trees that introduce the various contingencies that have been examined. We 
suggest that the point of departure be the last decision (the prior decision) that the group 
made on the problem. Because of the different expectations they likely create, we have 
advanced four types of prior action--search, provisional, conditional, and definitive. In this 
final section of the paper, however, we introduce only one as an illustration. Figure 2 is 
the decision tree that represents alternative circumstances that could flow when the last 


decision was a provisional action. 


Provisional Decision Tree. 


This decision tree is not intended to reproduce the questions actual policy makers might 


ask themselves, but rather the choice points that an analyst would need to address to 
trace their possible responses. Figure 2 portrays a range of outcomes depicted as the 
boxes in the diagram. The two boxes (8 and 10) with curved ends denote new occasions 
for decision. The factors introduced that lead to those boxes are intended to answer the 


first question: When will a new occasion for decision arise? The factors flowing from 
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those two boxes are designed to address the second question: When a group 
reconsiders a problem for the Nth time, when and how are they likely to change their 


previous decision? 


Recall that in a provisional prior action, the group collectively has initiated an exploratory 
action involving rather low commitment. They harbor the expectation that it may improve 
the situation in their preferred manner, but anticipate that it might not. They believe that 
the action can be revoked or abandoned with limited costs. They are disposed to engage 


in active search to see if their expectations are realized. 


lf new information is detected that confirms the group's prior provisional step has 
improved the situation, then the decision group is disposed to continue the status quo. 
(See Figure 2; item 3 to 4.) Additionally, if the previous action's effects have improved 
the situation, but conditions still fall short of the group's goal, then they may consider 


increasing their effort. This is the classic positive feedback syndrome. 


Given the group's tentative expectations of success with provisional action, if non- 
confirming information is detected, and it is salient and vivid evidence of the lack of 
success of their previous action, that is sufficient to create a new occasion for decision 
and disengagement from that action (Figure 2; items 3-5-6-8-9.) No effective minority is 


needed to press for such reconsideration give the group's collective caution about their 


last action's likely success. However, if the information is ambiguous and no minority is 
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there to argue their interpretation, they will continue to search and monitor the 


environment (items 6-7) in their cautious approach. 


Question 5 asks whether an effective minority is present within the group. By effective 
minority we mean one having the basic characteristics noted in research for likelihood of 
exercising influence. The minority must argue their position consistently, they must be 
regarded as respected members of the group committed to cooperative problem solving, 
and they must have been persistent in their argument but not regarded as inflexible. 
Given such a minority in the group, we contend that with the majority's limited 
expectations for the prior action, the opposition's use of the new information will be 
enough to create a new occasion for decision (even if the information is less than vivid 


and its salience is arguable). (Figure 2: items 5-10.) 


But getting the decision group to reconsider the issue is only part of the minority's battle. 
They must persuade the majority to change course. We contend that the minority's 
likelihood of success under these conditions will depend on the course they advocate. 
If the minority's position is limited to discontinuing the prior action and searching 
collectively for some better approach, we hypothesize they are likely to prevail. 
Remember we are assuming this follows a provisional prior action -- with the 
accompanying tentativeness with which some in the majority probably adhered to that 


course. (Figure 2: item 11-12.) 
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Should the minority be advocating a new pro-active course of action that will require a 
new commitment of resources (i.e., a positive response to Question 11), we suggest more 
is needed for them to influence the majority. First, we ask whether the new information 
the group is considering is really powerful--that is, it is vivid and salient (Question 13). 
If it is not, then we speculate whether the challenges of the minority generate the 
divergent thinking among the group discussed in some research. In other words, does 
someone in the group now fashion an entirely different approach to the problem that 
varies from both the previous position of the majority and that argued for by the minority. 
If so, and it attracts the support of a new majority of the group, then it will represent the 
group's new course of action. (Items 13-14-15.) Failing such invention and lacking vivid 


evidence, we speculate that the majority will stop short of accepting the minority's 


preference and simply disengage from the prior action. (Items 14-12.) 


By contrast, if the new information before the group is compelling and the minority 
advocates a course of action based on attributions about the reason for failure that do not 
Challenge basic beliefs of the majority, then we reason the minority may prevail. Under 
such circumstances some in the majority will join them in a winning coalition to pursue 


the minority’ preferred action. (Items 13-16-17.) 


How does the minority avoid challenging basic beliefs of the majority? We return to 
attribution theory. Research suggests that people find it easier to accept attributions of 
failure if they can be attributed to others--the cause is external. Moreover, we speculate 


that there may be some ordering to the elements of the decision process introduced in 
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this essay with respect to engagement of basic beliefs. Frequently, basic beliefs may be 
engaged by the goals or purposes of policy. At the other end of the continuum, people 
may be less likely to find their basic beliefs challenged by changes in the level of effort. 
While exceptions are to be expected, it might be reasoned that basic beliefs are more 
likely to be engaged when attribution is to goals, slightly less so by reference to problem 
causality; even less likely by attribution to strategy or approach; and least by reference 
to tactics or effort level. Using this set of hypotheses, the minority would less likely 
confront the basic beliefs of the majority if they attributed failure to external sources and 
to one of the less contentious elements of the decision process. (Refer again to Table 


3.) 


The Israeli Decisions Prior to the 1967 War 

The decision tree in Figure 2 and the hypotheses associated with it provide a foundation 
for further exploratory research. This will be especially so, when the decision tree is 
accompanied by companions for the other types of prior action. Of course, no single 
case can be regarded as evidence, but the decisionmaking of the Israeli cabinet in the 
days prior to the beginning of the Arab-lsraeli War of 1967 illustrate one possible 


approach such research might take.” 


In the spring of 1967 tensions rose between Israel and its Arab neighbors. In mid-May 
President Nasir of Egypt demanded the United Nations withdraw its peacekeeping forces 


from Gaza and the Sinai. On May 22 the Egyptian President announced a blockade of 


the Straits of Tiran. Substantial evidence existed of military preparations in Syria as well 
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as Egypt. On May 23 the Israeli cabinet met and essentially decided upon what we would 
classify as a search action. They postponed any other action until Foreign Minister Eban 
could fly to the United States and determine the position of this country with respect to 


the current situation. 


While Eban was in the United States the situation worsen for the Israelis. Egyptian armor 
began moving across the Suez Canal into the Sinai. Intercepted Egyptian secret orders 
directed their air force units to prepare for attack. The Israeli cabinet met again on May 
27 and debated until 4 o'clock the next morning what action they should take. The 
cabinet was badly split between those who advocated an immediate attack and those 
who felt it was important to wait and see what initiatives the United States would take. 
In the face of the deep division in the early morning hours, the Prime Minister called for 
a recess of the cabinet until later on May 28. During this break Prime Minister Eshkol 
received a cable from President Lyndon Johnson urging Israel to wait and indicating 
optimism about an international flotilla the United States was attempting to organize to 


break the blockade. 


Based on the American communication, Prime Minister Eshkol convened the cabinet and 


won a substantial majority who agreed to wait and see what success the United States 


had. There was opposition including a powerful and respected minister of Eshkol's own 
party, Yigal Allon, who elected to abstain in the final vote. We would classify this action 


by the Israel Government as provisional. They saw it as revokable, tentative, and 
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involving limited resources. This step becomes the prior action for subsequent events 


and for the application of Figure 2. 


With respect to Figure 2, we have already declared that the prior action of the Israel 
government qualified as provisionai (question 1). Unfortunately for the Israelis there was 
new non-confirming information. A military alliance was announced between Jordan and 
Egypt and the word from Washington was that support for the maritime breakthrough of 
the blockade had dimmed. In addition a domestic political crisis lead by one of the 
political parties in Eshkol's coalition government, forced the Prime Minister to relinquish 
the position of Minister of Defense, which he had held himself, and assign it to Moshe 
Dayan. Dayan was a popular figure in an opposition party and a former chief-of-staff of 
the military. In addition a member of the majority in the previous provisional action, 


Foreign Minister Edan, now indicated he would not oppose an attack. 


Under these circumstances there can be little doubt of an effective minority (question 5). 
A new occasion for decision on this problem occurred on the evening of June 3 when 
the Prime Minister convened an informal group of key ministers and their advisers at his 
home. What had previously been the minority position--a call for action in the form of an 
immediate attack--won their support (question 11). There can be little doubt that they 
regarded the new information both from Washington and the continuing military 
preparations of the surrounding Arab countries as both salient and vivid (question 13). 
The call for an Israeli attack could not be regarded as a challenge to the basic beliefs of 


the majority of the cabinet, all of whom recognized an extremely grave external threat 
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(forced on them by the actions of others) to their national security. (Question 16). When 
the full cabinet met on the morning of June 4 the overwhelming majority now approved 
what a few days eariier had been the minority position--the call for an immediate attack. 
(This decision outcome is called for in item 17.) Thus the actual outcome appears to 


conform with the expected outcome in that branch of the decision tree. 


More thorough and systematic investigations of sequential decisionmaking would certainly 


seem in order. In addition to the variabies identified in this essay, it would appear 


important to entertain the possible effects of political opposition outside the decision group 


even when there is no division within. Outside accountability as well as the minority- 


majority relationship may influence responses in sequential decisions. 
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NO 
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NO | YES 


15. Implement 
New Option 


Advocated Action 
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y 


12. Disengage & Search for 
New Options 


FIGURE 2: Possible decision tree for responses to disconfirming new information in 
sequential decisionmaking when prior action was provisional. 
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TABLE 1 


CONFIRMATION/DISCONFIRMATION OF EXPECTATIONS FOR DIFFERENT ACTIONS 


Prior Action 


Expectation 


Confirmation 


Disconfirmation* 


Search 


Provisional 


Conditional 


Definitive 


New information will 
reduce uncertainty and 
create new occasion for 
decision 


Action may (or may not) 
make situation more 
favorable from 
perspective of policy 
makers 


Response of others 
(compliance expected) 
will determine our future 
behavior 


Problem will be solved 
by actor's irrevocable 
commitment 


Information obtained 
which answers 
questions posed or 
substantiates 
predilections (New 
Action: Convene group 
for decision) 


Situation improves 
(New Action: If 
improvement is 
continuing continue 
status quo; if effect has 
ended extend same 
action--more effort) 


Compliance received. 
(New Action: If others 
comply with threat, no 
further action required. 
lf others comply with 
promise, initiate reward 
action.) 


Problem disappears 
(New Action: No action 
required) 


No information found or 
it is ambiguous 


Situation unchanged or 
worse 


No compliance or 
behavior of others is 
ambiguous 


Problem continues; 
unexpected effects 
occur 


* No New actions are suggested in cases of disconfirmation in this table because such choices are the 
subject of much of the remainder of this paper. 
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TABLE 2 


AN EXTENSION OF HEIDER'S CLASSIFICATION OF ACHIEVEMENT 
ATTRIBUTION TO SUGGEST POSSIBLE ACTIONS 


Intemal 


Permanent Attributed cause is ability Attributed cause is task 
difficult 


Action: Replace Action: Defer action until 
Personnel with others task understood 
more capable 


Transitory Attributed cause is effort Attributed cause is 


lucky/opportunity 


Action: Modify (increase) Action: Repeat prior 
level of effort action 


Extemal 
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TABLE 3 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS ON SUBSEQUENT ACTION OF ATTRIBUTING FAILURE 
TO ELEMENTS IN PRIOR PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


Effort has Failed Because: 


Attributed Source 


Intemal (Group) 


Extemal (Others) 


Lack of goal/objective clarity 


The nature of the problem is not 
as it appeared 


Not clear what goals the action 
was to address (unstated 
purpose) 


Goal priorities confused; what 
we wanted to do is not worth it 


Action: Clarify or change goals - 
- realign policy accordingly 


Our interpretation of what is 
happening and why was 
defective (Who is doing what to 
whom for what reason?) 


We performed poor analysis 


Action: Change strategy based 
on new analysis 


Other actors did not understand 
that our serious interests were 
affected and how they have 
affected them 


Other actors were deceptive in 
assurance of respect for our 
interests (goals) 


Action: Warn others of 
importance we attach to goals 
(make them understand) 


The problem is so complex; little 
information available; so 
complicated that it defies 
resolution 


Someone is deliberately 
concealing the nature of their 
actions, their motives, and the 
consequences 


Action: Either disengage 
because problem is unknowable 
or too hard or change initiative 
so that nature of the behavior 
of others is more visible and 
condemned 
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Effort has Failed Because: 


TABLE 3 (Continued) 


Attributed Source 


internal (Group) 


Extemal (Others) 


The specific approach used to 
deal with the problem did not 
work 


The quantity of resources was 
inadequate (too much or too 
little) or the quality of resources 
was insufficient 


We chose the wrong approach; 
it is inappropriate and cannot 
work 


Action: Change to a different 
treatment approach 


We misjudged the needed 
quantity or quality or 
implemented them poorly 


Action: Increase (or otherwise 
adjust) level of effort resources 


(human and otherwise) applied. 


The problem (nature) changed 
causing the approach to be 
ineffective 


Another actor engaged in 
counter moves (deliberately or 
accidently) that caused our 
approach to fail -- there has 
been obstruction by others 


Action: Change strategy or 
supplement it so as to offset 
interference 


An accident or chance factors 
overwhelmed our efforts -- 
unforeseeable circumstances 


Other actors increased their 
efforts to offset the effectiveness 
of ours 


Action: Repeat effort if failure 
caused by accident; strengthen 
effort of others interfered 
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. In determining what constitutes a gain or loss the initial reference point used by the 
decision makers is of importance, that is, the standard against which the comparison 
of change is assessed. In sequential decisionmaking it becomes essential to establish 
how quickly the decision group adjusts to change and accepts the modification as the 
new status quo. To use a contemporary example, how soon after the conflict in 
Bosnia do the different leadership groups accept new boundaries (as compared to the 
former ones) as the status quo against which future comparisons should be made. 
Research suggests that in general people accept their gains as the new reference 


point far more quickly than changes that have resulted in loss for them. 


. If the error in the analysis behind their previous action seems readily identifiable and 


the current consequences of their previous action quite modest, a group that can 


quickly initiate a corrective action, may not linger over their setback. Thus they may 
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not experience much cognitive disruption and stress nor engage in placing blame. 


Unfortunately, these conditions are not often possible.) 


. The relationship between the majority and the minority and its implication for 
attribution and for the likelinood and nature subsequent action has not been 
developed in this paper, but deserves further consideration. In some political groups, 
as for example in coalition cabinets consisting of representatives from several political 
parties, the majority and minority may regard each other as opponents in a zero-sum 
game or at least as having mixed-motives with respect to cooperation. Kaarbo (1993) 


has examined minority influence in such coalition cabinets. 


. There are a number of excellent accounts of the Israeli decisionmaking on the eve of 


the 1967 war. This narative draws up the work of Stein (forthcoming 1994.) 
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Abstract 


Institutional reforms are expected to influence the behavior of the institution’s members. 
In this paper we examine how institutional changes affected the desirability of different 
career paths and the behavior associated with those career options for members serving 
in the 84th through 96th Congresses. Our findings reveal an increase in the number of 
members pursuing leadership and higher office careers. Additionally, the findings 
indicate that institutional changes have had the most affect on members seeking 
extended service in the House. 
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Generally speaking, institutional and societal changes are expected to influence 
the behavior of an institution’s members. For example, research on the House has 
indicated that the behavior of members serving during the 1970s differed greatly from 
their colleagues serving during the 1950s, presumably due to changes in the seniority 
system and the influx of a large number of new members. What congressional scholars 
have not fully examined is how the changes between the 1950s and late 1980s influenced 
members’ career goals and how the effects of these changes may vary by career goal. In 
this paper we examine how previous institutional changes have affected congressional 
careers and the type of career chosen by members. Additionally, we investigate how the 
effects of institutional changes have altered the behavior of members both in Washington 
and in the district. 


The need to understand the consequences of institutional change on congressional 
careers is particularly important in light of repeated calls for institutional reform. The 
public’s call for term limits and other congressional reforms such as limiting perks and 
efforts to increase the competitiveness of elections, could serve to make lengthy 
congressional careers more difficult. Lying at the heart of these reform proposals is the 
assumption that altering institutional structures in turn alters the behavior of members 
working in these institutions. Is this an accurate assumption. Is changing institutional 
structures tantamount to changing members’ behavior? It is this question that we 
examine here. In particular, we seek to determine if changes in congressional operations 
and elections may have affected the career options available to members both in terms 
of which careers are pursued and the behavioral consequences of pursuing particular 
career paths. If it is possible to ascertain how previous institutional changes have 
influenced congressional behavior we will then be better able to objectively evaluate 
proposed institutional reforms. This is a far cry from the current state of affairs which 
relies on reasoned judgements and best guesses instead of concrete evidence drawn from 
experience with previous innovations. 


Ambition, Career Paths, and Legislative Behavior 


Before discussing congressional changes between the 1950s and 1980s and how 
they could affect career options, it is necessary to discuss the career paths available to 
members. Examinations of House members’ ambitions and goals indicate that members 
follow four different career paths: extended service, higher office, leadership, and 
truncated (Barber 1965; Schlesinger 1966; Herrick and Moore 1993; Moore 1993). 
Joseph Schlesinger (1966) referred to members on the extended career path as "statics" 
whilé James David Barber (1965) used the term "Spectators." Members following this 
career path appear to be content to remain in their present office for an extended period 
without seeking another office or leadership post. Those seeking higher office comprise 
a second type of career and contain those classified as having "progressive" ambition by 
Schlesinger or as "Advertisers" by Barber.. Members seeking higher office are using their 
current office as a stepping-stone to a higher post. 


The third ‘career option available to members is to follow the leadership path 
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(Herrick and Moore 1993). These members seek leadership posts and behave quite 
different from their colleagues pursuing other career paths. The final career option 
available to members is the truncated career path which corresponds to members 
Schlesinger classified as having "discrete" ambition and Barber termed "Reluctants." 
Members follow the truncated path if they withdrew from legislative life after serving a 
very brief period. 


Not only does the literature suggest that members follow different career paths, 
but the path chosen has implications for the members’ behavior while in office. Soule’s 
(1969) survey of Michigan state legislators indicated that self-identified progressively 
ambitious politicians (higher office seekers) were more likely to be trustees rather than 
delegates and more likely to claim to act in the best interest of the entire state rather 
than their districts (Soule 1969, 454). Similarly, Prewitt and Nowlin (1969) using surveys 
of San Francisco Bay Area city council members found that those classified as ambitious 
politicians professed to adopt broader political agendas that corresponded to the policy 
interests of the potential constituency. Prewitt and Nowlin also noted that ambitious 
politicians were likely to claim to resist opportunities to limit the authority and power of 
higher offices in hopes that one day they might occupy that position (1969, 303). 


Political ambition has also been found to influence roll call behavior. Van Der 
Slik and Pernacciaro (1979, 221) observed that U.S. senators with hopes of being 
president accommodated "their voting behavior to the (national) constituency whose 
votes they needed to win higher office." Hibbing (1986, 661) noted that members of the 
House who were seeking election to the Senate shifted "their voting records closer to the 
general ideological positions of the statewide constituency" and became "virtual truants," 
with their participation in roll calls dropping almost 24% (Hibbing 1986, 665). 


Herrick and Moore:(1993) who examined those with leadership as well as higher 
Office goals; found variation:in:behaviors ‘between members on each of the different 
career paths. Members who sought higher office introduced more legislation, were 
more active on the floor, more specialized, less successful passing legislation, and had 
more staff: than those on the extended service path (static ambition). Those on the 
leadership path were less specialized, more successful at passing their legislation, and 
more likely to vote with the party-than those on the extended service path. 


Career Paths and Changes Over Time 


The literature clearly indicates that career path selection influences members’ 
behaviors, however, it does not examine how these relationships may have changed over 
time. For example, have changes in the institution affected the desirability of a given 
path or the type of behaviors we can expect from members pursuing a particular path? 
The need to investigate changes in career paths is particularly important in light of all 
that has been written about the changes in the modern Congress. Legislative scholars 
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have examined how institutional reforms have influenced such aspects of congressional 
life as the management of legislation on the floor, attention to constituent requests, and 
executive-congressional relations, however, we have largely neglected the influence these 
changes have had on congressional careers. 


While it is difficult to pinpoint the advent of particular changes, three general 
transformations in the modern Congress have garnered the greatest amount of attention. 
First, it is generally accepted that by the late 1960s most members of the House had 
become electorally secure. Second, much ado has been made of the influence of the 
Class of ’74 including the election of more ambitious members and the expansion and 
reshaping of the leadership structure. Finally, several scholars have noted that 
institutional folkways are not adhered to as rigidly as once was the case. Each of these 
evolutions altered congressional operations and presumably members’ behaviors, 
however, little attention has been paid to these changes from a career perspective. Let 
us briefly examine these changes and the expected consequences for congressional career 
patterns and legislative behavior. 


Electoral Security. As noted above, it is generally agreed that one of the most 
significant transformations in congressional politics is the rise of the incumbency 
advantage and the corresponding decline in competitive elections (Erikson 1971; Mayhew 
1974; Ferejohn 1977; Fiorinia 1977; Alford and Hibbing 1981; and Bauer and Hibbing 
1989 among others). While some disagreement exists about the precise arrival date of 
the incumbency advantage, most scholars agree that beginning sometime in the mid- 
1960s, incumbents began enjoying a strong advantage in House elections (for dissenting 
views see Collie 1981 and Jacobson 1987). 


Despite the persuasive evidence that. congressional elections have fundamentally 
changed since the 1950s, little attention has-been:paid to the consequences these changes 
have had. the on.attractiveness of various careeroptions: and the: behaviors accompanying 
those options. It seems reasonable to expewt that-imcreases in overall electoral security . 
should affect the type of career path members select. In.a more secure electoral 
environment, fewer members should opt ta:follow the truncated path since fewer 
members are likely to see themselves as vulnerable (for a dissenting view see Mann 
1978). and opt out for fear of a tough re-election campaign. Fewer members opting for 
truncated careers should translate into more members seeking extended service careers. 
The increased electoral security should also free some members to pursue other goals 
such as a higher office or leadership post. In sum, as we move away from the late 1960s 
we should observe a decline in the percentage of members opting to limit their career 
aspirations and an increase in members acting on their higher office or leadership 
ambitions. 


The increase in electoral security should not only affect the types of careers 
members pursue, but also the behaviors associated with those careers. While research 
on electoral marginality and legislative behavior has reported anemic relationships (see 
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Fiorina 1973; Deckard 1976; Kuklinski 1977; Sullivan and Uslaner 1978; and Bartlett 
1979 among others), the effects for particular career paths, when examined separately, 
may be more pronounced. Members on the leadership and higher office paths are 
expected to decrease the attention they pay to the district since devoting resources to 
constituents is likely to be viewed as taking away from personal career goals. Freed 
somewhat from the constraints of reelection, members can focus some of their resources 
on their office ambitions. By contrast, members on the extended service path are not 
expected to be similarly affected since they are more inclined to see their primary goal 
as simply to stay in office. Consequently, serving constituents and pursuing career goals 
are mutually supportive endeavors rather than competing ones. 


In order to examine the consequences of increased electoral security on the 
different paths, we analyze the percent of a member’s staff that is allocated to the 
district. If our expectations are correct, between 1960-80 those on the leadership and 
higher office paths should decrease the percent of district staffers while those on the 
truncated or extended career paths should experience little change.’ 


The "New" Member. The second reason to anticipate changes in both the types of 
careers pursued and the legislative behaviors engaged in involves several specific events 
in the early 1970s. By the mid 1970s many scholars and politicians pronounced that a 
"new" breed of member had entered the House (Loomis 1988). These newly elected 
members were seen as more "aggressive" than their older counterparts and were quite 
willing to use institutional resources to a greater extent than those who had served in 
previous Congresses. A large number of new members, particularly the Class of 1974, 
also afforded members with unique opportunities to acquire these additional resources. 
Loomis notes that the large number of new members arrived at about the same time that 
congressional staff, travel allowanees,-and other office resources were increasing. Not 
surprisingly, these freshman members-made‘sure to grab a piece of the pie for their own 
‘use, thereby :easing legislative and-tistrict'work while at the same time accomplishing 
more in both arenas. 


Related to the arrival of the large:number of freshmen was an awareness by the 
parties that the existing leadership structure needed to be expanded and diversified in an 
effort to incorporate their new colleagues. From the outset these "new" members made 
it quite clear that they wished to be involved in the process of governing (recall the 
committee chairs having to meet with freshman members to request their support in 
retaining their positions). Consequently, during the 1970s the Republican and 
Democratic parties substantially expanded the number of leadership positions 
(particularly whip positions). 


1 Data for the number of staff members were first made available in 1959, which 
accounts for the: slightly smaller reported N when compared to the legislative variables. 
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The changes wrought by the Class of 1974 and subsequent classes has likely 
affected the types of careers pursued by members. The expansion of leadership posts is 
expected to have resulted in more members setting their sights on these posts. The 
increase in members seeking leadership posts has likely come from both members who 
had planned extended careers without much hopes of obtaining leadership posts and 
those members who were seeking the additional influence of a higher office and who 
could now fulfill that desire within the House. 


The behaviors exhibited by members were also likely to be affected by the 
changes of the early 1970s. The expansion of resources should have made it easier for 
all members to engage in both legislative and district behaviors. The argument made by 
members is that additional resources translates into more productive members. One 
measure of a member’s productivity is the number of bills introduced by the member 
that successful pass the committee.?_ Members on the leadership path are expected to 
take advantage of the increased resources to pass larger amounts of legislation as a 
means of demonstrating to fellow members that they grasp the intricacies of the 
legislative process and have the mettle to be a leader. By contrast, those who have their 
sights on higher office are unlikely to take advantage of the additional resources to pass 
more legislation since their attention is most likely focused on their next office rather 
than the time consuming task of building coalitions necessary to pass legislation. Those 
on the extended career path are also expected to take advantage of the additional 
resources, but not to the degree as those on the leadership path. Not surprisingly, we 
expect these effects to be most apparent in the most recent Congresses. 


The Changing Folkways. The final transformation in congressional politics 
explored here pertains to changes in the adherence to institutional norms. Again, it is 
difficult to state: precisely when legislative norms weakened, but it is generally conceded 
that: folkways such as apprenticeship and specialization softened by the early 1980s (see 
Smith 1989; Sinclair 1986: and’1989; Schneier 1988; and Ornstein et al. 1989 among 
othets).*’ These changes in institutional norms and rules have resulted in increased 


2. Legislative success is calculated as the number of bills introduced by a member 
that are referred out of committee and those that passed the House divided.:by the total 
number of bills introduced by that member (Matthews 1960). Members were also 
credited for the successful passage of legislation if their House bill was tabled in lieu of a 
Senate version of the bill. Legislative success rates were only calculated for aoe 
meynbers who introduced at least five bills. 


> It is perhaps important to draw a distinction between a norm and a voluntarily 
chosen mode of behavior. For example, the apprenticeship norm held that freshman 
were largely precluded from the process and that some sort of sanction (perhaps quite 
minor) might be imposed for violating the norm. Most scholars argue that the norms are 
largely dead.. This does not imply that freshman members behave the same as their 


discretion afforded to members and should influence the career option selected as well 
as the members’ behaviors. For example, floor activity and bill introductions were not 
readily available options for freshmen in the early days but impressions of the modern 
Congress are that involvement in the legislative process is now easier for junior 
members. 


The advantage these changes afford members is that they may now tailor their 
careers early on to fit personal career goals rather than following a regimented formula 
enforced by the institution’s traditional norms. Members hoping for higher offices or 
leadership posts can begin early in their careers to distinguish themselves from members 
content with extended or truncated careers. As a result of these changes, members are 
expected to willingly engage in behaviors believed to be helpful in obtaining leadership 
posts or higher offices rather than waiting several terms before making their ambitions 
evident. For example, members seeking higher office are expected to become 
increasingly active over time in terms of the number of bills introduced and floor activity 
(Schlesinger 1966; Prewitt and Nowlin 1969; Van Der Slik and Pernacciaro 1979).* 
These members should also become less specialized as they attempt to appeal to a 
broader constituency (Soule 1969; Prewitt and Nowlin 1969).> As a result of the 
weakened norms, higher office seekers should now be free to diversify their legislative 
activities in order to establish a record of concern in a wide array of legislative areas in 
hopes of winning the support of new constituencies helpful for the higher office bid. 


senior colleagues. In fact, Hibbing (1991, 117) argues that in terms of levels of 
legislative activity, specialization, and success, today’s freshmen are less active relative to 
senior members than several decades ago. The distinction being made is that freshmen 
participation may now be accepted (that is, without sanction), although, by choice, not 
frequent. 


.) . “ The number of bills is coded as the number of publit:bills, not resolutions, 

:., , introduced by the member. Floor activity is measured as the number of amendments 
introduced and the number of speeches relevant to public bills. While: these measures 
do nat allow us to determine the length or importance of speeches, bills, or amendments 
they. do give some. sense of the level of a member’s activity. Furthermore, they avoid the 
subjective task of making normative judgements about the relative importance of these 

activities. 


5 Legislative specialization is calculated as the number of bills introduced to a 
member’s top committee divided by the total number of bills introduced by that member. 
A member’s top committee is the committee to which the greatest number of bills 
introduced by the member were referred. Scores were only calculated for members who 
introduced a minimum of five bills since this measure is skewed ‘quickly by those who 
introduce few bills. For example, if a member introduces two bills which are referred to 
: two different committees, the member’s specialization score would be .50 - considered a 
high level of specialization. 
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By contrast, those on the leadership path should still follow what might be seen 
as, in comparison to their colleagues, an apprentice role of adhering to the traditional 
norms in order to demonstrate their loyalty to the institution (Peabody 1976; Calmes 
1987). This should translate into moderate levels of activity and fairly high 
specialization, even after the norms have been weakened. Members on the extended 
path, like their colleagues on the higher office path, are likely to increase their activity 
over time, however, the effects should be less than those observed for members on the 
higher office path. Finally, those on the truncated path are not expected to differ from 
their general low levels of activity. 


In sum, we believe institutional changes have altered the nature of House career 
paths. First, we expect to find fewer members on the truncated path and more on the 
leadership and higher office paths. There may also be some corresponding shrinking in 
the number of members taking the extended service path since some of these members 
will opt for the more attractive leadership and higher office paths. Second, we expect 
changes in legislative and district behaviors to vary by career paths. In comparison to 
the early 1960s, members on the leadership and higher office paths should be less 
attentive to constituents, while members on the extended and truncated paths should 
remain fairly constant. In terms of legislative behavior, members on the leadership path 
are likely to display little change in their level of activity since they follow the pattern 
most similar to the traditional member. However, they should experience greater success 
in passing legislation as the resources grew. Higher office seekers should become more 
active, less specialized, and less successful. Members on the extended service and 
truncated paths will fall between leaders and higher office seekers. While those on the 
extended service path should change more similarly with the higher office seeker, those 
on the truncated path will be closer to those on the leadership path. 


Evidence of ‘Changing Career Preferences Over Time 


Data 


In order to examine the degree to which members pursued each of the career 
types over time, the behavior of House members serving in the 84th through 99th | 
Congresses were examined.® To identify the number of members pursing a particular 
career path, each member was classified as having followed one of four career patterns. 
First, members were said to follow the extended service path if the members were content 
to remain in the House for an extended period of time (at least four terms) without 


© The legislative and district activity data were originally collected by John R. 
Hibbing under a grant from the National Science Foundation (SES-8619518) and made 
available to the authors. Data on the office or leadership seeking ambitions of members 
were collected by the authors for members serving through the 101st Congress. 

Members elected after 1980 were excluded from our analysis in order to afford: each 
member a minimum five terms to run for higher office or leadership post. 
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seeking another office or leadership post. Second, members were classified as following 
the higher office path if they sought a higher office at any time during their House 
career.’ Third, members were classified as following the leadership path if they obtained 
a leadership post® while serving in the House.’ Finally, members were classified as 
following the truncated path if they withdrew from legislative life after serving three or 
fewer terms.” 


‘tk higher office is defined as senator, Vice President, President, state-wide elected 
office, or mayor of a major metropolitan area. Anyone running for higher office, 
regardless of career stage, was considered to harbor higher office ambitions. Some might 
dispute this, arguing that those who wait until late in their career to move on are really 
properly classified as extended service careers. While there might be some validity to 
this claim, two points should be made. First, few members fit this situation. Fewer than 
20% of those seeking higher office did so after their sixth term - so their inclusion is not 
likely to bias results. Second, if Schlesinger is correct, these members were ambitious all 
along but lacked a favorable opportunity and, consequently, should have characteristics 
similar to their ambitious colleagues. 


8 The Democratic leadership posts included speaker, floor leader, majority whip, 
chair and secretary of the Caucus and Chairs of the Patronage Committee (1957-1976), 
Chair of the National Congressional Committee and Steering Committee (after 1965), 
chief deputy majority whip (1967-1990), deputy whips (1973-1990), at-large whips (1977- 
1990), Chair of the Personal Committee (1977-1990), and Whip Task Force chairs (1987- 
1990). The Republican positions included floor leader, minority whip, chair and 
secretary of Conference, and chairs of the Policy Committee, Committee on Committees, 
... and National Republican Congressional Committee, Planning and Research (1965-1973), 

: Research Committee (1973-1990), Policy Committee (1981-1990); vice chair of 

tetra Conference.(1975-1990), chief deputy whip (1979-1990); depnty whips. (1981-1990), 

wy (assistant deputy whips (1989-1990), regional whips (1989+1990); ‘and ‘strategy whips (1989- 

1990). 


* It should be noted that this classification method underestimates the number of 
., Members desiring leadership posts. Only those who successfully obtained a leadership 
' post are coded as following the leadership path. By contrast, any member seeking a 
higher office - successful or not - was classified as following the higher office path. 
Obviously, some members seek but do not obtain a leadership post. . However, 
information related to these members is held by the party caucuses and is not available 
in a systematic or reliable fashion. Additionally, by including a wide range of leadership 
positions we believe we have captured most members who have leadership ambition. 


10 One of the difficulties in suggesting that members follow a higher office or 
leadership path is that we must rely on observed behavior. Consequently, some 
-members who undoubtedly hold private desires for higher office and never seek one or a 
leadership post and never obtain one have been misclassified as following the extended 
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The behaviors of members were also classified as falling into one of three time 
periods. Activities taking place from 1955-1964 are treated as representative of the 
traditional Congress prior to the transformations discussed above. Behavior from 1965- 
1974 is coded to represent the period where electoral security should first become 
apparent and as a transition period between strong norms and weak norms. The final 
Congresses represent the early post-reform period of diminished norms and aggressive 
new members. Dummy variables for the latter two periods were included in the 
regression analysis with the first period being represented by the constant. 


Two points need to be made regarding the organization of the data utilized in this 
project. First, in conducting the analysis, we pooled the data. Each term that a member 
served is treated as a unique case. This kind of analysis can lead to autocorrelation 
since each term a member serves is treated as an independent observation. However, 


checks for autocorrelation by examining the Durban-Watson did not reveal any 
autocorrelation. 


Second, one of the difficulties in using data that span more than 30 years is that 
accepted modes of behavior change. To compare legislators’ behaviors across various 
periods, we standardized each variable by calculating the z-scores by Congress. The z- 
scores enable us to discuss individual members’ behavior relative to other members of 
different Congresses without having to worry about the real level of behavior at each 
time. In short, it is not raw activity that interests us but activity relative to other 
members at the time. 


Finally, we need to mention several control variables that are employed in our 

regression models. First, we controlled for political party affiliation since Republicans 

' -have consistently been the minority party in the House and are more likely to harbor 
higher office goals (Canon 1988). Additionally, the majority party has distinct advantages 

i) many areasvof the legislative arena. Second,: we controlled: for the member’s ‘margin 
victory."* Members coming from unsafe districts may.not have: the resources or 
i», sleeway to act on their ambitions, and safe members may also be freer from constituency 

. :forces in their legislative activities (Moore 1991).. Third; the number of congressional 
districts in a state during the period under analysis was used as a rough measure of the 
challenger pool. Members hailing from large states may find their higher office desires 


service path. In this sense the classification scheme is a conservative classification, 
meaning we can have confidence in any observed patterns or differences between 
categories. Finally, some members placed in the extended service path are still serving 
and may eventually seek a higher office or leadership post and thus would switch 
classifications. However, it should be noted that there are likely few members in this 
situation since most have already had 6 terms at a minimum to make this decision. 


Margin of victory was calculated as the average share of the two-party vote. 
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tempered since they must face more qualified opponents for statewide positions. Fourth, 
a dummy variable for southern members was used owing to the unique political history 
and the large number of southern members who have been successful in their bids for 
leadership positions (Nelson 1975). Finally, we control for length of services since 
seniority is related to legislative behavior (Hibbing 1991). 


Findings - Changes in the Frequency of Career Paths 


As noted, changes in institutional structures and norms are expected to have 
consequences for the types of careers members choose to pursue. Increased electoral 
security in the late 1960s is expected to result in fewer members following the truncated 
path and more members opting for extended service in the House. Expansion of the 
leadership ranks and a more accommodating atmosphere for freshman members should 
translate into more members seeking leadership posts and higher offices. 


[Table 1 about here] 


The data presented in Table 1 confirm this rough sketch. In the 84th - 88th 
Congress 70% of the members sought extended service, 14.6% pursued higher offices, 
10.8% served three or fewer terms, and only 3.9% sought leadership posts. However, 
during the next five Congresses (89th - 93rd), the distribution of members across career 
paths showed a modest shift. During this period, fewer members opted for truncated 
careers (6.7%), while the share of members striving for leadership posts climbed (9.4%), 
more than doubling the previous five Congresses. House members during this period 
were also increasingly willing to seek higher office (21.6%), perhaps at the expense of an 
extended service career (62.2%). The most dramatic changes are observed in the 94th - 
96th Congresses. As in the previous period, the share of members desiring to serve an 
extended career continued to drop (56.4%) while the percent of members truncating 
their careers remained roughly constant. (6.6%). The largest increase is found among 
those ‘who set their sights on a leadership post.. For theisecond consecutive decade, the 
percentage of members seeking leadership posts doubled (21.0%) and replaced higher 
office seekers (16.0%) as the second most popular career option. Admittedly, extended 
service careers remain the most popular option, however, the relative disparity between 
career paths had diminished dramatically. Where members with extended office 
ambition once outnumbered the next most popular option five to one, today the ratio is 
less than three to one. 


Findi - Changes in Members’ Behavior reer P 


Having established that congressional changes have altered the frequency of the 
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12 The southern states are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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Table 1 


The 84th - 96th Congressional Classes and Their Career Paths 


Leadership 


1 8 
(9.0%) (1.5%) (11.9%) 


6 2 9 
(10.9) (3.6) (16.4) 


12 4 7 
(13.6) (4.5) (8.0) 
14 3 10 
(18.4) (3.9) (13.2) 
15 4 5 
(19.7) (5.3) (6.6) 


17 8 7 
(17.9) (8.4) (7.4) 


20 4 
(24.7) (49) (8.6) 


9 4 2 
(18.8) (8.3) (4.2) 


14 6 5 
(23.3) (10.0) (8.3) 


18 12 3 
(23.7) (15.8) (3.9) | 


19 15 4 
(15.2) (4.0) 


15 7 
(20.0) (9.3) 
24 6 
(28.9) (7.2) 
14 39 
(3.9) (10.8) 
34 24 
(9.4) (6.7) 


54 17 
(21.0) (6.6) 


Class N Extended Higher PF Truncated 
Service Office 
84th 67 52 
(77.6%) 
85th 55 38 
(69.1) 
86th 88 65 
(73.9) 
87th 16 49 | 
(64.5) | 
88th 76 52 
(68.4) 
89th 95 63 
(66.3) 
90th 81 50 
(61.7) 
91st 48 33 
(68.8) 
92nd 60 35 
(58.3) 
93rd 16 43 
(56.6) 
94th 99 61 
(61.6) ( 
95th 75 40 B 
(53.3) (17.3) 
. 96th 83 44 9 
(53.0) (10.8) 
Totals 362 265 53 
 §A4th-88th (70.7) (14.6) 
89th-93rd 360 224 78 
7 (62.2) (21.7) 
94th-96th 257 145 . 41 
(56.4) (16.0) 
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four types of careers, it is now necessary to turn our attention to whether the behaviors 
associated with these careers have also changed. As noted, career goals, in general, have 
been found to influence legislative behavior in both Washington and in the district. 


The Influence of Increased Electoral Security. Recall from above that we expected 
increased electoral security to affect the attention some members pay to their 
constituents. The findings reported in Table 2 reveal that over time all members 
decreased the percent of staff they allocate to the district. As expected, following the 
1960s, those on the higher office devoted a smaller percentage of their staff to the 
district and this trend continued into the most recent Congresses. Somewhat surprisingly, 
the relationship for members following the leadership path, while in the expected 
direction, was quite small. Perhaps this is because in order to retain their leadership 
position they must be re-elected and thus cannot ignore their current constituents. 
Finally, while members on the extended service path experienced a small, insignificant 
decline in the share of the staff allocated to the district in the first period, the decrease 
was quite substantial during the third period analyzed. 


[Table 2 about here] 


These findings suggest that the advent of increased electoral security has _ 
translated into less attention to constituents for all members, but especially for those 
members seeking higher office. While the proportion of staff allocated to the district is a 
limited indicator of constituent attention, in every instance the trend over time has been 
to decrease the proportion of staff in the district. This trend likely stems from the fact 
that all members have likely become increasingly electorally secure thereby affording 
them greater freedom to divert resources to Washington. As the findings indicate, this 
decline in staff members is evident for all career paths,.even those that depend on 
constant reelection (extended service and leadership) to pursue their office goals. 


«2; The Influence of "New" Members. The:second transformation expected to have 
behavioral consequences was the arrival of the "new!'member and the subsequent 
aequiring of additional resources. As expected, members on all career:paths took some 
advantage of the arrival of additional resources to increase their legislative success, 
however, the strongest influence in the most recent period was feit by legislative leaders 
(b = .879 in the third period). Throughout both time periods, those on the leadership 
path appear to have made every attempt to significantly improve their ability to pass 
legislation and demonstrate their ability to be leaders. Not surprisingly, the smallest 
growth in legislative success was felt by those. seeking higher office (b = .334 in the third 
period). It is likely the case that these members may:be more interested in leaving the 
institution than in passing legislation. 


[Table 3 about here] 


In a limited sense these findings confirm what members have often said about the 
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Table 2 


The Influence of Institutional Changes on the Allocation of Staffers to the District for Members 
Following Different Career Paths, 1955 - 1986 


Dependent Variable = % District Staff 


Career Path 


Independent Extended Higher Leadership 
Variables Service Office Post 


Period 2 (89th-93rd) -.020 -.182 -.056 
(.052) (.080)** (.129) 
[-.010] [-.145] [-.031] 


Period 3 (94th-99th) -281 -301 
(.063)** (.106)** (.140) 
[-.133] [-.238] [-.113] 


-.066 
(.044)** (.061)* (.077) 
[-.107] [-.079] [-.033] 


State Size 008 011 011 
(.001)** (.002)** (.002)** 
[.099] [.221] [.173} 


Party -.134 -173 -.269 
(.03 (.048 (.06 
[-.063] [-.139] [-.145] 


Share of the Vote -.002 -.002 -.004 
(.001) (.002) (.002)* 
[-.024] [.172] 
Years Served -.025 i 017 
(.003)** (005) (.004)** 
[-.183] [.172] « 


“4.406 5 -,806: 
(.211)** (.339)** 


07 


p 
* = Significant at .10 
** = Significant at .05 


Note: We report the unstandardized regression coefficients, in parentheses we report the standard errors 
and in brackets the standardized regression coefficient. 


Coding Scheme: Period 2: 1 = if serving in 89th - 93rd Congresses, 0 = if not serving; Period 3: 1 = Serving 
in 94th - 99th Congress, 0 = if not serving; South: 1= if:from a southern state, 0 = if not; State Size = the 
number of congressional districts in the state for that Congress; Party: 1= Republican, 0 = Democrat; Share 
of the Vote: Share of the two-party vote; Years Served:' the number of years served in Congress; % District 
Staff: number of staffers in district/total number of staff (standardized by Congress). 


(688) | 
[099] 
South -.508 | 
(.286)* | 
005 
(008) | 
[-.066] | 
-471 
(.197)** 
[-.238] | 
-.004 
(008) | 
[-049] | 
| ou | 
(.038) 
(2.319) 


Table 3 


The Influence of Institutional Change on Legislative Success for Members 
Following Different Paths, 1955 - 1986 


Dependent Variable = Legislative Success 


Career Path 


Independent Higher Leadership Truncated 
Variables i Office Post 


Period 2 (89th-93rd) ‘ 134 364 
(.072)* (.121)** 
[.102] [.142] 


Period 3 (94th-99th) 334 879 
(.106)** (.144)** 
[.259] 


-.100 
(.067) 
[-.067] 


State Size ' -.007 
(.002) 
[-.138} 

Party -.328 
(.048)** 


Share of the Vote 


Years Served 


Constant 948 
(.356)** (.455)** 


R? 
N 


* = Significant at .10 
** = Significant at .05 


Note: We report the unstandardized regression coefficients, in parentheses we report the standard errors 
and in brackets the standardized regression coefficient. 


Coding Scheme: Period 2: 1+ if serving in 89th - 93rd Congresses, 0 = if not serving; Period 3: 1 = Serving 
in 94th - 99th Congress, 0 = if not serving; South: 1= if from a southern state, 0 = if not; State Size = the 
number of congressional districts in the state for that Congress; Party: 1= Republican, 0 = Democrat; Share 
of the Vote: Share of the two-party vote; Years Served: the number of years served in Congress; Legislative 
Success: (number of bills referred from committee + number of bills passing House)/total number of bills 
introduced [for those introducing 5 or more bills and standardized by Congress]. 


(.259)* 
[302] 

847 

(.467)* 

[592] 
| South 313 190 384 
(.043)** (.108)* (195)** 

[.129] [.070} [236] 
-.003 
(.003) (005) | 
[-.033] [086] 
-.656 
(.090)** (.125) | 
[-211] [-.264] [-.268] (.033] | 
004 003 -.0004 003 
| (.001) (.002)* (.003) (007) | 
[.060] [.074] [-.005] 
045 019 052 038 
(.003)** (.005)** (.007)** (.023)* | 
| [335] [248] [.428] [513] | 


arrival of the changes of the mid 1970s. Members have often claimed that they now 
more productive, therefore, the additional resources are justified. Additionally, they 
claim that junior members now have a greater grasp of the legislative process which is 
also reflected in more legislative productivity. 


The Influence of Changing Legislative Folkways. The effects of the weakening of 
the norms also varied by career path. As expected, the activity levels for those on the 
leadership path did not change greatly and to the degree their behavior changed, they 
resemble norm compliance.” Members seeking higher office did not take advantage of 
the ability to introduce more bills but did increase their levels of floor activity. These 
members may have taken advantage of greater access to the floor since increased 
visibility on the floor may help them garner greater attention. Since speeches on the 
floor may be picked up by the media, floor activity may increase the member's visibility 
to a larger constituency. The greatest increase in floor activity, however, was seen in 
those on the extended service path, while the greatest increase in bill introductions was 
seen in those on the truncated career path. 


[Tables 4 and 5 about here] 


The final evidence related to a softening legislative norms is found by looking at 
the changes in legislative specialization over time for each of the career paths. Not 
surprisingly, members on the leadership path became the most specialized (b = .766 
during the third period). Those on the extended service path also increased their level 
of legislative specialization while those wishing to leave the institution (those following 
the higher office and truncated career paths) experienced smaller, less significant 
changes. 


[Table 6 about here] 


pod The findings related to legislative: activity:and specialization clearly indicate that a 

softening of the legislative norms has had differing effects for each career path. 
Members following the leadership path,'as expected, remainirelatively inactive and - 
increasingly specialized. Those seeking higher office are almost the antithesis of future 
leaders by increasing their legislative activity:and becoming relatively diversified in their 
legislative interests. Finally, members hoping for lengthy congressional careers become 
both more active and more specialized while those looking to abbreviate their careers 
behave similar to those seeking higher office. 


The negative direction is likely caused by using z-scores. Since the other members are 
breaking away from the norms and these members are not, even though they did not change 
levels of raw activity, the gap between their level of behavior and that of the other members 
did change. 
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Table 4 


The Influence of Institutional Change on the Number of Bills Introduced for Members 
Following Different Career Paths, 1955 - 1986 


Dependent Variable = Number of Bills Introduced 


Career Path 


Independent Extended Higher Leadership Truncated 
Variables Service Office Post 


Period 2 (89th-93rd) 062 -.016 -.072 668 
(.038)* (.095) (.102) (.203)** 
[.029] [-.009] [-.032] [.477] 

Period 3 (94th-99th) 214 -.034 -.028 .729 
(.054)** (.141) (.124) (.358)** 
[-.018] [-.014] [504] 

-.252 -.033 -.263 
(.082)** (.088) (.144)* 
[-.123] [-.014] [-.173] 
State Size 004 010 009 -.005 
(.001)** (.002)** (.003)** (.004) 
[.048] [.147] [.116} [-.095] 
Party -.195 -.219 -121 -310 
(.032)** (.063)** (.075) (.101)** 
[-.093] [-.126] [-.056] [-.248] 
Share of the Vote .002 001 010 -011 
(.001) (.003) (.003)** (.004)** 
[.027] [.020] [.139] [-.227] 
Years Served 012 018°: . 012 038 
(.003 (.007)**'*' (.005)** (.018)** 
[.088] £157) [107] [.494] 
Constant 552 1.257 -.018 
(.194)** (.467)** (381) 


R?2 } 09 05 
N 733 


899 

p .000 000 
*= Significant at .10 
** = Significant at .05 


Note: We report the unstandardized regression coefficients, in. parentheses we report the standard errors 
and in brackets the standardized regression coefficient. 


Coding Scheme: Period 2: 1+ if serving in 89th - 93rd Congresses, 0 = if not serving; Period 3: 1 = Serving 
in 94th - 99th Congress, 0 = if not serving; South: 1= if from a southern state, 0 = if not; State Size = the 
number of congressional districts in the state for that Congress; Party: 1= Republican, 0 = Democrat; Share 
of the Vote: Share of the two-party vote; Years Served: the number of years served in Congress; Bill 
Introductions: number of bills introduced (standardized by Congress). 
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Table 5 
The Influence of Institutional Change on Floor Activity for Members 
Following Different Career Paths, 1955 - 1986 


Dependent Variable = Floor Activity 


Career Path 


Independent Extended Higher Leadership Truncated 
Variables Service Office Post 


Period 2 (89th-93rd) 243 004 -.059 .189 
(.038)** (.088) (.102) (.165) 
[.111] [.002] [-.026] [.175] 


Period 3 (94th-99th) 555 410 147 316 
(.054)** (.131)** (.123) (.292) 
[.246] [.242] [.071] [338] 


-.149 -.205 -.061 
(.040)** (.076)** (.087)** (.118) 
[-.063] [-.108] [-.193] [-.052] 


006 -.006 003 
(.002)** (.003)** (.003) 
[.101] [-.073] [.075] 
Party 039 -.119 
(.058)** (.075)** (.083) 
[.141] [-.124] 


Share of the Vote 007 -.007 
(.003)** (.003)** 
[.099] [-.193] 


Years Served 024 024 
(.005)** (.015)* 
[218] [.411] 


“1.290 1.489 
(379)** (860) 


08 .08 
905 160 


000 099 


*= Significant at .10 
** = Significant at .05 


Note: We report the unstandardized regression coefficients, in parentheses we report the standard errors 
and-in brackets the standardized regression coefficient. 


Coding Scheme: Period 2: 1+ if serving in 89th - 93rd Congresses, 0 = if not serving; Period 3: 1 = Serving 
in 94th - 99th Congress, 0 = if not serving; South: 1= if from a southern state, 0 = if not; State Size = the 
number of congressional districts in the state for that Congress; Party: 1= Republican, 0 = Democrat; Share 
of the Vote: Share of the two-party vote; Years Served: the number of years served in Congress; Floor 
Activity: the number of speeches given‘on the floor pertaining to legislation and the number of amendments 
offered (standardized by Congress). 


| 
| 
| 
| (.193)** (.434)** 
| E 
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Table 6 


Dependent Variables = Legislative Specialization 


The Influence of Institutional Change on Legislative Specialization for Members 
Following Different Career Paths, 1955 - 1986 


Independent 
Variables 


Career 


Path 


Higher 
Office 


Leadership 
Post 


Truncated 


Period 2 (89th-93rd) 205 -.015 287 -.618 
(.043)** (.115) (.126)** (.285)** 

[.092] [-.007 [.113] [-378] 

Period 3 (94th-99th) AD 333 16 -.803 
(.058)** (.170)** (.150)** (.514)* 

[.169] [-.485] 


298 
(.106)** 
[.130] 


293 
(215) 
[.155] 


(.001) (.003) (.003) (.005) 
[-.006] [-.044] [.058] [-.113] 
Party -.054 -.046 -.105 -.023 
(.035) 077) (.094) (.137) 
[-.026] [-.024] [-.043] [-.017] 


Share of the Vote 005 001 .0001 017 
(.001)** (.003) (.003) (.008)** 
[.235] 


Years Served d 044 -.040 
(.003)** (.009)* (.007)** (.025) 
[235] [365] [-.463] 


(.214)** 


2.418 
(.474)** 


-3.258 
(1.536)** 


05 


07 


17 


3784 


699 


103 


.000 


.000 


010 


*= Significant at .10 
** = Significant at .05 


Note: We report the unstandardized regression coefficients, in parentheses we report the standard errors 
and in brackets the standardized regression coefficient. 


Coding Scheme: Period 2: 1+ if serving in 89th - 93rd Congresses, 0 = if not serving; Period 3: 1 = Serving 
in 94th - 99th Congress, 0 = if not serving; South: 1= if from a southern state, 0 = if not; State Size = the 

number of congressional districts in the state for that Congress; Party: 1= Republican, 0 = Democrat; Share 
of the Vote: Share of the two-party vote; Years Served: the number of years served in Congress; Legislative 
Specialization: number of bills to top committee/total number of bills introduced [for those introducing 5 or 
more bills and standardized by Congress). 


| i 
Extended 
Service | 
| 
| 
105 060 | 
| | (.045)** (113)* 
| [.046] [.022] | 
Constant 1389 834 | 


Conclusion 


Institutional changes in the House have clearly altered the careers of members. 
Today, fewer members are seeking extended and truncated careers, while more are 
pursuing higher office and leadership positions. As noted at the outset, these changes 
also have implications for the behavior of the institution. Research has long noted that 
members’ career goals influence their behaviors (Schlesinger 1966), consequently, to fully 
understand the consequences of reforms we need to understand how reforms will 
influence careers. 


What complicates our ability to project the effects of reforms, is that the changes 
do not uniformly influence all members. For example, our findings suggest that changes 
in institutional norms have the greatest influence on members following the extended 
service path. This should not be surprising since these members have the most to gain 
or lose by those changes. Those on the extended service path appear to be doing what 
they claim - accomplishing more with additional resources. These members introduce 
more legislation, are more active on the floor, and are more specialized. The effects of 
norm changes are less dramatic for members with higher office and leadership ambitions 
which show mixed results in these areas. The lack of clear consequences of changing 
norms for these members likely stems from the fact that higher office seekers desire to 
abandon the institution and legislative leaders have little latitude to alter their behaviors. 


Variation by career path also occurred as a result of increased electoral security 
and the arrival of the "new" member and additional resources. Increased electoral 
security has afforded some members greater latitude in dealing with constituents with 
members wishing leadership positions and extended service careers being the least able 
to limit their district contacts. Similarly, those desiring leadership posts utilized the 
additional resources to demonstrate their ability to meals: coalitions and successful pass 
legislation. 


Finally, we believe the findings from this research make two general contributions 
to the study of institutional change. First, this approach demonstrates that it is possible 
to ascertain how proposed institutional reforms will alter: both Washington and district 
behaviors. This suggests that if congressional scholars can identify the type of changes 
likely to occur to the institution we can better predict the consequences for congressional 
career behaviors. Whether the reform is term limits, campaign reform, or internal 
changes in the leadership structures we are now capable of offering more than educated 
guesses by looking at career patterns.. Research on congressional careers offers the very 
real promise of allowing us to make informed, objective, dispassionate evaluations about 
the consequences of actions which would alter the current institutional arrangements. 


Secondly, these findings indicate that the congressional change literature is 
weakened by its inability to determine variation in the effects of change. Not all 
members are equally effected by congressional changes. Members whose goals are 
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effected by institutional changes (extended service and leadership careers) are more 
effected by those changes than are members whose goals are not as strongly effected 
(higher office and truncated careers). Further research needs to more carefully consider 
how career goals are effected by institutional changes. 
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Members of the House and Senate are elected in local or 
statewide elections to make policies that affect the entire 
nation. Not surprisingly, many individuals and groups have more 
than a passing interest in congressional elections that are held 
outside of their districts and states. Party committees in 
Washington, D.C. expend huge sums of money and campaign services 
in attempts to maintain or increase the numbers of their members 
in the House and Senate. PACs located in the nation’s capital 
and around the country spend even more, often in conjunction 
with a larger effort to influence the legislative process. 
Thousands of individuals make large contributions across state 
and district lines for reasons that are similar to those that 
motivate parties and PACs, as well as for recognition and social 
rewards. 

National contribution and campaign constituencies are a 
fact of life in contemporary congressional elections. Party 
committees, PACs, and individuals provide candidates with 
significant sums of money and, in some cases, election services. 
Many of these individuals and groups belong to informal 
contributor networks. Members of these networks share 
information with one another about the backgrounds, issue 
positions, and election prospects of congressional candidates. 
Frequently, the flow of information is one way. A party’s 
national or senatorial campaign committee, prominent PAC, or a 
well-connected lobbyist collects detailed information about a 
group of candidates and shares it with others who have similar 
political views. Candidates who get the recognition or backing 
of these brokers or cue givers gain tremendous advantages in 
collecting resources from other members of the Washington 
political community, as well as contributors located across the 
country. 

In order to raise money or election services from 
politically informed individuals or groups, candidates must 
campaign for them. They need to become acquainted with the 
individuals’ or groups’ political goals and strategies, become 
familiar with how they make their contribution decisions, and 
then deliver a message that potential contributors will find 
appealing. The growth of Washington-based contributor networks 
has resulted in much of the campaign for election resources 
taking place in the nation’s capital. This paper examines the 
involvement that parties and interest groups have in financing 
congressional elections. It discusses the reasons these 
contributors assist candidates for Congress, the kinds of 
assistance they give, the strategies that inform their giving, 
how they select the candidates they support, and the effects 
that their assistance has on candidates’ campaigns. It also 
discusses the strategies that candidates use when campaigning 
for money and election services. 

This paper uses interviews with the staffs of the 
Democratic and Republican national, congressional, and 
senatorial campaign committees and the managers of over a dozen 
PACs provide insights into how these suppliers of campaign 
resources participate in congressional elections. Survey data 
collected from 373 major party congressional candidates and 
campaign managers, and interviews with a smaller group of 
campaigners, give insights into their perspective on the quest 
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for campaign resources. Campaign finance data furnished by the 
Federal Election Commission are also analyzed. 


Political Parties 


The roles that political parties play in congressional 
campaigns have been shaped by the same forces. that fostered the 
development of the modern, candidate-centered election systen. 
This system emphasizes campaign activities requiring-technical .. 
expertise and in-depth research. Many House candidates lack the 
money or professional know-how needed to run a modern 
congressional campaign. Many candidates, particularly 
incumbents, turn to political consultants, PACs, and interest 
groups for assistance. Others, especially challengers, have 
more difficulty to assemble the money and expertise needed to 
wage a competitive bid for the House or Senate. Candidates’ 
needs created the opportunity for national party organizations 
to assume a more important role in congressional elections. 

The national parties have not done away with the candidate- 
— election system, but they now play an important role in 
t. 


Party committees in the nation’s capital have developed 
into major repositories of campaign money, services, and advice 
for congressional candidates. The Democratic and Republican 
national committees focus most of their efforts on presidential 
elections, giving some attention to gubernatorial, statehouse, 
and a small number of mayoral elections. They also undertake 
considerable efforts to strengthen state and local party 


organizations. The national committees’ involvement in House 
and Senate elections, however, is relatively limited. It 
usually involves conducting a few candidate training seminars, 
furnishing candidates with party manifestoes and "talking 
points," and cooperating with their congressional, senatorial, 
state, and local campaign committees in a coordinated campaign 
effort to mobilize voters. Congressional candidates in search 
of money, election services, or assistance in running their 
campaigns rarely turn to their national committee for help. 

The parties’ congressional and senatorial campaign 
committees, sometimes referred to as the "hill committees,"4 on 
the other hand, have developed into major centers of support for 
House and Senate candidates. The congressional campaign 
committees focus the vast majority of their efforts on House 
races and the two senatorial campaign committees focus on Senate 
contests, though party committees at all levels cooperate with 
one another in a variety of areas. In 1992, the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee (DCCC) amassed a budget in 
excess $12.8 million, while its rival, the National Republican 
Congressional Committee (NRCC) raised just under $34.4 million. 
The two senatorial committees -- the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee (DSCC) and the National Republican Senatorial 
Committee (NR§C) -- raised $25.4 million and $72.3 million, 
respectively. 

In addition to their members, who are selected by their 
colleagues in the House or Senate, the hill committees employ 
highly skilled political professionals. The DCCC and DSCC 


employed 64 and 35 full-time staff, and their Republican 
counterparts had 89 and 130 full-time employees during the 1992 
election cycle. For the most part, the members function like 
boards of directors, setting priorities and giving staff the 
support they need to raise money or recruit candidates. The 
staffs oversee the committees’ daily operations, are very 
influential in formulating their campaign strategies, and play a 
major role in the implementing those strategies, particularly in 
selecting candidates for and delivering campaign assistance. 

The campaign committee staffs are divided along functional 
lines; different divisions are responsible for administration, 
fundraising, research, communications, and campaign activities. 
In 1992, both the DCCC and the NRCC added redistricting 
divisions to focus on the decennial redrawing of House 
districts. The NRCC also added an in-house polling operation to 
its political division. 

Strategy, Decision Making, and Targeting. The hill 
committees have a common overriding goal of maximizing the 
number of seats their party holds in Congress. They become 
heavily involved in some elections, giving selected candidates 
large campaign contributions and making substantial campaign 
expenditures on their behalf. Many of these candidates also 
receive assistance with aspects of campaigning requiring 
technical expertise, in-depth research, or connections with 
PACs, campaign consultants, and other groups that possess some 
of the resources needed to conduct a congressional campaign. 
Finally, the campaign committees participate along with other 
party committees in generic, party-focused election activities 
that are designed to help their candidates for Congress and 
other offices get elected. 

The campaign committees endeavor to focus most of their 
efforts on competitive House and Senate contests, but protecting 
incumbents is also a major priority. Pressures from nervous 
incumbents can skew the distribution of committee resources away 
from competitive challenger and open-seat candidates and toward 
members of Congress who hold relatively safe seats. The funds 
available to a committee and the aspirations of its chair and 
other members can also affect the way it distributes its 
resources. 

National political and economic conditions are additional 
factors that influence which candidates get campaign resources. 
When the president is popular and the economy is strong, the 
campaign committees of the president’s party usually invest more 
resources in competitive challenger and open-seat races. 
Conversely, the out-party committees use more of their resources 
to support incumbents. When national conditions do not favor 
the president’s party, the patterns are reversed: the in-party 
committees take a "protectionist" posture that favors incumbents 
and the out-party committees go on the offensive, using more of 
their resources to help nonincumbents. The unpredictable 
nature of national political conditions, economic trends, and 
events that take place in states and congressional districts 
means that committee decision making and targeting are 
necessarily imperfect. As a result, some safe incumbents and 
uncompetitive nonincumbents inevitably receive committee 
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assistance, while a number of competitive nonincumbents get 
little or no help. 

The conditions surrounding the 1992 election cycle made 
strategic-decision making and targeting very difficult, 
especially for the two House campaign committees. 

Redistricting, a process that is always fraught with 
ambiguities, was complicated by a Supreme Court ruling that 
declared that redistricting practices designed to dilute 
minority influence in congressional elections are 
unconstitutional.+1 mt caused many states to run behind 
schedule in redrawing the boundaries of their congressional 
districts, resulted in many redistricting plans being challenged 
in court, and delayed primary elections in several states. 

Factors besides the huge number of redrawn or newly- 
created seats complicated the committees’ tasks. President 
Bush’s popularity see-sawed up and down, making it difficult 
for the committees to decide whether to pursue offensive or 
defensive strategies. The House banking and post office 
scandals, and the hostility that voters directed toward 
Congress, had a similar effect. Bounced checks and unrelated 
ethical lapses, resulted in a large group of incumbents, like 
Mary Rose Oakar (D-OH), Bill Goodling (R-PA), and Nick Mavroules 
(D-MA) finding themselves in jeopardy unexpectedly and gave 
numerous challengers a correspondingly unexpected boost. The 
late retirements of some House members and the primary defeats 
of others further complicated the committees’ efforts. Nineteen 
ninety-two was a year in which an unusually large number of 
political elites voiced the sentiment that there were just too 
many good candidates and not enough campaign money and services 
to go around. 

As a result of the uncertainty surrounding the 1992 
elections, the NRCC and DCCC delayed drawing up their "watch" 
lists of "opportunity" (or competitive) races and had difficulty 
paring their lists down to size. The lists that committees 
initially compiled were huge. Each included roughly 300 
elections, more than three times the number listed in a normal 
election cycle. These lists were revised and shortened over the 
course of the election cycle, but going into the last week of 
the election both committees listed over 150 races as top 
priorities--more than_three times the number they had included 
in the 1990 election. 

Individual candidates are selected for placement on the 
committees’ watch lists on the basis of several criteria. The 
competitiveness of the district and incumbency are the first two 
considerations. Candidates running in districts that were 
decided by close margins in the last election or competing in 
open seats are likely to be placed on a committee’s watch list 
and targeted for campaign assistance. In 1992, House members 
running in incumbent vs. incumbent contests or who were in 
jeopardy for other reasons were considered top priorities by 
both House campaign committees. 

The strength of the candidate and the quality of his or 
her campaign organization is another consideration for 
nonincumbents. Those who have had political experience, are 
well known, or who have celebrity status are also likely to be 
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targeted. Challengers and open-seat contestants who have 
assembled professional campaign organizations are also 
candidates for party support. 4a professional campaign 
organization assures the committee that the resources they 
contribute will be properly utilized, especially if campaign 
committee officials are familiar with the consultants who have 
been hired. 

A variety of idiosyncratic factors can also come into play 
when the committees select the candidates who will initially be 
given the most support. An incumbent who is accused of 
committing an ethical transgression, is perceived to be out of 
touch with people in the district, or is in trouble for some 
other reason is a likely candidate for extra committee help. 
These difficulties often provoke a response by the other party’s 
campaign committee, resulting in the incumbent’s opponent also 
benefiting from extra party money and campaign services. 

Although 1992 was proclaimed to be "The Year of the 
Women," and party leaders worked aggressively to recruit women 
to run for Congress, campaign committee staff maintain that 
gender was not a criteria that was used to decide who would be 
given campaign assistance.+> Women were targeted only to the 
degree that their races were expected to be competitive. They 
were not designated to receive extra campaign money or services 
because of their gender.+® 

Finally, ideology is not a stated criterion for targeting 
candidates. Campaign committee staff explain that ideology is 
irrelevant in all their decisions, except to the degree that it 
can influence a particular candidate’s competitiveness. An 


extreme right-wing Republican challenger running in very liberal 
Democratic district, for example, would be evaluated as 
uncompetitive not because of the candidate’s political leanings, 
but because of being out of step with the district. As Deborah 
Flavin, Director of Political Education at the NRCC, explains, 


At the NRCC our only ideology is that you have a "big 
R" by your name. There is no litmus test on any 
issue. We ask candidates how they feel on “issue xX" 
and "issue Y". Then, we help them articulate what 
they feel. We are here to help Republicans win. 


The staffs of the Democratic committees voice similar 
sentiments. 

The committees’ lists of competitive elections are 
continuously revised throughout the election cycle. Campaign 
committee field coordinators who are assigned to monitor 
congressional races within designated regions advise their 
colleagues in Washington, D.C. about the latest developments in 
individual elections. As a result, some candidates drop in 
priority and are cut off from party help, while others gain more 
committee attention and support. The tremendous uncertainty 
surrounding the 1992 elections was expected to make targeting 
very difficult for party committees. Early in the election 
cycle both House campaign committees decided to distribute their 
resources broadly. As Tom Cole, Executive Director of the NRCC, 
stated in December 1991, "We are going hunting with a shotgun 
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instead of a rifle this year."17 pccc decision makers confirmed 
that they, too, would employ the "shotgun" approach. 


Campaign Contributions and Expenditures 


Party spending in congressional elections is severely 
restricted by the limitations imposed by the Federal Election 
Campaign Act (FECA)... National, congressional, and state party 
campaign committees can each give $5,000 Per primary, runoff, 
and general election to a House candidate. The parties’ 
national and senatorial campaign committees can give a combined 
total of $17,500 to a Senate candidate. 9 State committees can 
contribute an additional $5,000 to Senate candidates. 

Parties can also spend larger sums of money on behalf of 
individual candidates. This spending, often referred to as 
"coordinated expenditures" because they can be made in direct 
coordination with a candidate’s campaign, typically consists of 
campaign services that a hill committee or some other party 
organization gives to an individual candidate or purchases from 
a political consultant on the candidate’s behalf. © coordinated 


expenditures often take the form of polls, radio advertisements, 
television commercials, fundraising events, direct-mail 
solicitations, or issue research. They differ from campaign 
contributions in that the party retains some control over then, 
giving it the abilfty to influence some aspects of how the 
campaign is run. Originally set at $10,000 each for a state and 
national committee, the limits for coordinated expenditures on 


behalf of House candidates are adjusted for inflation and 
reached $27,620 per committee in 1992.21 the limits for 
coordinated expenditures in Senate elections vary by the size of 
a state’s population and are also indexed to inflation. They 
ranged from $55,240 per committee in the smallest states to 
$1,227,322 in the California. Although state and national party 
committees are each authorized to spend the same amount in 
coordinated expenditures, the committees often create "agency 
agreements" that allow the parties’ congressional or senatorial 
campaign committee to take over a state party’s share of the 
expenditure in situations when a state party committee does not 
have the funds to make then. 

Coordinated expenditures are the vehicle of choice for 
most party activity in congressional elections. Their higher 
limits, possibility for creating agency agreements, and the 
direct role they afford party committees in individual 
candidates’ campaigns, make coordinated expenditures an 
attractive avenue for party involvement. Not surprisingly, the 
the campaign committees’ spend greater portions of their money 
on coordinated expenditures than in contributions (see Table 
4.1). Another reason for the attractiveness of coordinated 
expenditures is that they enable the parties to take advantage 
of economies of scale when purchasing and distributing campaign 
services. Because the parties purchase the services of 
political consultants in large quantities, they pay below-market 
rates, which enables them to provide candidates with services 
whose true market value exceed the FECA’s coordinated 
expenditure limits. 
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Most party spending in congressional elections is done by 
the four hill committees. In 1992, the NRCC spent over $5.85 
million in the campaigns of Republican House candidates, roughly 
$900,000 more than the DCCC. The RNC and NRSC spent an 
additional $1.7 million. Total Republican party spending in 
House races reached $9.04 million, over $2 million more than 
that spent by the Democrats. Although the Democrats were 
outspent by their Republican counterparts, the spending gap 
between the two parties has closed considerably over the last 
six election cycles. This is mainly due to a fall-off_in 
Republican receipts and improved Democratic fundraising. 

Democratic and Republican state and local party committees 
spent $1.1 million and $1.5 million, respectively, in the i992 
House elections. This accounts for only 16% of all party 
spending made directly in House campaigns. Although House 
campaigns are waged locally, national parties play a bigger 
financial role in them than do state and local parties. 

National parties also outspend state and local parties in 
Senate elections. The NRSC was the more active of the 
senatorial campaign committees, outspending its rival by $6.3 
million in 1992. The Republican committee also transferred 
almost $2 million more to state party committees than did the 
pscc.*© The two senatorial committees account for the lion’s 
share of party spending in Senate elections. 

The national-parties distribute most of their campgign 
money to candidates in close elections (see Table 4.2). q 
Turning first to the House, the Republicans’ allocation patterns 
indicate that they pursued a fairly aggressive, offensive 
strategy. The NRCC, and other Washington-based Republican 
committees, directed 73% of their contributions and coordinated 
expenditures to challengers and open-seat candidates. The 
remaining money was committed to incumbents. 

GOP money was fairly well targeted. Hopeful challengers 
(who received 40% or more of the vote) and open-seat prospects 
(who received between 40% and 60% of the vote) got 33% and 26% 
of the party’s funds. Incumbents in jeopardy (who received 60% 
or less of the vote) got 22%. The party gave only 5% of its 
funds to "shoo-ins" (incumbents who received more than 60% of 
the vote), 11% to "likely losers" (challengers who received less 
than 40% of the vote), and 4% to open-seat candidates running in 
one-party districts (where the winner garnered over 60% of the 
vote). 

The Democrats’ allocation strategy is more difficult to 
discern from its spending patterns. This is partially due the 
impreciseness of DCCC targeting. Democratic House members, who 
outnumbered Republicans incumbents 267 to 167, received a total 
of 45% of the party’s expenditures, with Democratic shoo-ins 
raking in a full 19%.2 Democratic challengers received 34%, 
and the party allocated more money to challengers who were 
likely to lose than those those who had better odds of winning. 
As has been the case in previous elections, the Democratic party 
continues to spend substantial sums of money on incumbents who 
do not need it and on challengers who are not likely to benefit 
from it. 

It is relatively easy for the parties to target their 
money in Senate elections. DSCC and NRSC officials have to 


assess their candidates’ prospects in only 33 or 34 races that 
take place within boarders that do not shift every 10 years 
because of redistricting. The result is that virtually all of 
their money is usually spent in close elections. In 1992, the 
Democrats spent all but 5% of their money in competitive 
contests, favoring hopeful challengers and open-seat candidates 
over incumbents in jeopardy, shoo-ins, and likely losers. The 
Republicans distributed all but 6% of their funds to candidates 
in close elections, but favored incumbents in jeopardy over 
hopeful challengers and open-seat contestants. Both parties 
perceived open-seat elections to be¢zontests where some hard 
fought battles would take place. These spending patterns 
indicate that the Democrats took a highly aggressive posture, 
and the Republicans took the complimentary defensive position. 
The way a party allocates its resources gives insights 
into how strategically it acts, but more important from an 
individual candidate’s perspective is the actual amount of party 
money spent in his or her campaign. Republican House candidates 
in close races benefited from greater national party spending in 
1992 than did the Democrats they ran against. GOP committees in 
Washington spent an average of $30,000 on Republicans in 
jeopardy, about $8,000 more than the Democrats spent on the 
challengers who hoped to take away their seats (see Table 4.3). 
These figures amount to 4% of the total spent in the campaign of 
a typical GOP House member in jeopardy and 8% of the funds spent 
on the average Democratic hopeful. i “pemocratic national party 


organizations typically spent just $17,000 on their House 


members who were in close races, which amounts to almost $16,400 
less than the GOP spent on the challengers who hoped to defeat 
them. These figures represent 2% and 10% of the money spent in 
these campaigns. The GOP also outspent the Democrats by 
better than two-to-one in competitive open-seat contests. 
Although Republican House candidates benefit from their party’s 
greater wealth and superior targeting, challengers of both 
parties, who have the most difficulty in raising money, are the 
greatest beneficiaries of party spending. 

Parties can spend more in Senate elections than in House 
contests because of the higher limits specified by the FECA. In 
1992, Republican Senators in jeopardy benefited from the most 
national party spending, an average of almost $42,000 more than 
was spent on the Democratic hopefuls who hoped to take away 
their jobs. These figures represent 12% and 15% of these 
candidates’ respective budgets. Republican hopefuls benefited 
from approximately $512,000 national in party spending, roughly 
22% of the campaign spending in their races, and almost twice as 
much money as the Democratic party spent on the incumbents these 
GOP candidates tried to unseat. Both parties were important 
players in open-seat contests, accounting for 12% of the money 
spent in Democratic campaigns and 17% in GOP bids for office. 
Bruce Herschensohn was the greatest beneficiary of national 
party money. The NRSC spent a total of $2,472,144 million in 
his race for California’s open Senate seat, which comprised 24% 
of the funds spent directly in conjunction with his campaign.? 
The DSCC and DNC invested a total of $1,635,960 in the campaign 
of Congresswoman Barbara Boxer, the ultimate victor of the 


race.2© This accounted for 14% of all the funds spent in 
conjunction with her campaign. Spending by Republican party 
committees in the nation’s capital broke the $1 million mark in 
five 1992 Senate races and Democratic national party spending 
exceeded it in three.?? 


ampaign Services 


The parties’ congressional and senatorial campaign 
committees provide selected candidates with assistance in 
specialized campaign activities, such as campaign management, 
gauging public opinion, issue and opposition research, and 
campaign communications. They also provide transactional 
assistance, acting as brokers between candidates, PACs, 
individual contributors, and political consultants. The DCCC 
and NRCC House typically become closely involved in the 
campaigns of candidates on their watch lists and have little 
involvement in others. Their Senate counterparts work with all 
of their candidates but become less involved in the details of 
running their campaigns. All four committees play important 
roles in congressional elections. 

Campaign Management. Candidates and their campaign 
organizations can get help from their hill committees with 
hiring and training campaign staff, making strategic and 
tactical decisions, and other management-related activities. 
The committees maintain directories of campaign managers, 
fundraising specialists, media experts, pollsters, voter list 
vendors, and other political consultants that candidates and 
managers can use to hire staff and purchase campaign services. 
Committee officials sometimes recommend particular consultants, 
especially to House challengers and open-seat candidates. 8 For 
most of these candidates, their run for Congress is their first 
major campaign and the first time they have had to assemble a 
professional campaign staff. 

The campaign committees also train candidates and mangers 
in the latest campaign techniques. The DCCC and the NRCC hold 
training seminars to introduce campaigners to the latest 
innovations in targeting, fundraising, and other election 
activities. Seminars for incumbents, which are held in the 
committees’ headquarters, cover such topics as staying in touch 
with the district, getting the most political mileage out of 
congressionally franked mail, defending unpopular votes, and PAC 
fundraising. Seminars for challengers and open-seat candidates 
focus on more basic subjects, such the "stump" speech, filing 
campaign finance reports with the FEC, and building coalitions. 
Even long-term members of the House and Senate find the seminars 
beneficial, if for no other reason than they remind them to do 
things they already know they ought to be doing. 9 

In 1992, both committees introduced a number of 
innovations in their management-related service programs, 
including the use of precinct-level election results, 
geodemographic data, and polls to help campaigns plan their 
mailings, electronic media ads, voter mobilization drives, and 
candidate field trips. Over the course of the election cycle, 
the NRCC held training schools that were attended by 199 


candidates and 76 spouses. The committee also co-sponsored, 
with the RNC, a series of week-long intensive programs in 
campaign management, communications, and fundraising that were 
attended by 314 campaign staffers.* Although this activity 
pales next to the six-to-twelve week training programs the 
committee once conducted under the guise of the Republican 
Campaign Academy,*+ it is more extensive than the training 
sessions organized by the Democrats. According to DCCC National 
Political Director Rob Engel, the Democrats traditionally devote 
fewer resources to candidate and campaign manager training 
because, they "have a very deep bench [of candidates and 
consultants], a much deeper bench than the Republicans. "42 

The hill committees also serve as centers for strategic 
advice. Committee field representatives and staffs in 
Washington serve as important sources of tactical information. 
Because they follow House and Senate elections nationwide and 
can draw on experiences from a previous election cycles, the 
committees are among the few organizations that have the 
knowledge and institutional memory to advise candidates and 
their managers on how to deal with some of the dilemmas they 
encounter. #7 

Gauging Public Opinion. Candidates can also receive 
significant assistance in gauging public opinion from party 
committees in the nation’s capital. The DNC and RNC discuss the 
findings of nationwide polls in newsletters and memoranda they 
distribute to members of Congress, party activists, and 
congressional candidates. In 1992, the DNC undertook a major 
polling effort that included statewide polls designed to furnish 
information to the Clinton-Gore campaign, and to Democratic 
candidates for governor, state legislatures, and the House and 
the Senate. The RNC focused most of its attention on the 
presidential race. 

The congressional and senatorial campaign committees 
conduct or commission hundreds of polls and targeting studies in 
a given election cycle. In 1992, the NRCC hired a director of 
survey research to conduct polls for 117 Republican candidates 
and to assist others in purchasing and interpreting surveys from 
private polling firms. The committee took benchmark polls for 
incumbents, challengers, and open-seat contestants, recruitment 
surveys for potential candidates, and tracking polls for a small 
group of candidates who were running neck and neck with their 
Democratic opponents at the end of the election. Many of these 
polls, which had a market value between $8,000 and $10,000 were 
given to candidates as in-kind contributions or coordinated 
expenditures of $1,800 to $3,500 using a depreciating option 
allowed by the Federal Election Committee (FEC) .4 The 
committee also carried out two national surveys to measure the 
effects the check-bouncing scandal had on public opinion, to 
test some anti-Congress and anti-Democratic attack themes, and 
to examine public response to several defense-related issues. 

The DcCC did not hire a director of survey research or 
conduct "in-house" polls for its candidates in 1992. It 
explored this possibility after the 1990 election cycle, but 
chose to continue to rely on private polling firms instead. As 
it had in the past, the committee gave selected candidates 


surveys that were purchased from prominent Democratic 
consultants as in-kind contributions or coordinated 
expenditures. It also cooperated with the Democratic national 
and senatorial campaign committees in taking statewide and 
national polls. 

Selected candidates also receive precinct-level targeting 
studies from the hill committees. In 1992, the DSCC and pDccc 
used geodemographic data and election returns provided by the 
-National Committee for an Effective Congress (NCEC), a leading 
liberal PAC, to help Democratic candidates design their voter 
mobilization strategies, guide their media purghases, and carry 
out other communications and field activities. Republican 
House candidates received similar assistance from the NRCC’s 
redistricting and campaign divisions, and Republican Senate 
candidates got targeting help from the NRSC’s campaign division. 

Issue and Opposition Research. During the 1980s, party 
organizations in Washington, D.C. became major centers for 
political research. The DNC and RNC extended their traditional 
research activities in several new directions, most of which are 
party-focused rather than candidate-directed. Members of 
Congress, governors, state legislators, and candidates and 
activists at all levels are routinely sent issue briefs and 
talking points on salient national issues. 

Candidates for Congress also receive party-focused 
research materials from the senatorial and congressional 
campaign committees. The parties write issues booklets that 
discuss the economy, crime and drugs, health care, and other 
national concerns to help candidates formulate their positions 
and prepare for campaign debates. The booklets include 
footnoted facts, summaries of a party’s major achievements, and 
criticisms of the opposing party’s performance and programs. In 
1992, the NRCC distributed its issues handbook to 350 Republican 
primary and general election challengers and open-seat 
candidates, and House Democrats distributed their issues 
handbook to all of their candidates, as well as thousands of 
Democratic activists. 

More important than the issue booklets, are the issue 
packages the hill committees provided to selected candidates. 
These include information drawn from major newspapers, the 
Associated Press wire service, the Lexis/Nexis electronic data 
base, and government publications. The packages present a 
detailed description of the the district, hard facts about 
issues that are important to local voters, and talking points 
that help candidates discuss these issues in a thematic and 
interesting manner. Candidates can access additional 
information by dialing into the committees’ electronic bulletin 
boards. Many candidates make extensive use of this information 
when developing their campaign themes and policy positions. 
Open-seat candidates and challengers, who have none of the 
congressional perks enjoyed by incumbents, use party research as 
a substitute for the studies that House members get from their 
staffs, the Congressional Research Service, or the General 
Accounting Office. 

In 1992, the NRCC conducted opposition research on every 
Democratic member of the House. Highly detailed opposition 


research packages were assembled on the 120 most vulnerable 
Democratic House members. * The DCCC had a smaller task to 
perform since fewer Republicans occupy House seats. Each hill 
committee also conducted opposition research on many of its own 
members of Congress so they could "inoculate" themselves against 
attacks they anticipated would be made by their opponents. 

Campaign Communications. The hill committees also give 
selected candidates assistance with campaign communications. 
Both the DCCC and NRCC have state-of-the-art television and 
radio production facilities on their premises and can furnish 
candidates with technical and editorial f:ssistance in producing 
their TV and radio ads. They also have satellite capabilities 
that enable candidates to beam their television communications 
back to their districts instantly and interact "live" with 
voters. This technology is extremely popular with incumbents 
from western states. 

Each media center produces several "generic" or "doughnut" 
ads that they customize to meet the specific needs of individual 
candidates. An example of a generic radio ad that was heard in 
connection with House campaigns across the country, was based on 
the television show "Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous" and 
portrayed incumbent Democrats as jet-setters who vacation around 
the world at taxpayers’ expense. Originally developed during 
the 1990 election, this NRCC ad was also used by many Republican 
challengers in 1992. 

House candidates and their consultants can use their 
congressional campaign committees’ recording and editing suites 
to produce individualized radio and television commercials. 
Committee production staff are available to give technical and 
editorial advice. In a small number of campaigns, the NRCC goes 
several steps further. A communications division staffer meets 
with the candidate, his or her pollster, campaign manager, and a 
party political operative to design a full blown media campaign. 
The staffer develops advertising themes, writes television and 
radio scripts, and produces the ads. The staffer may help 
design flyers and other printed matter, as well. i 

In 1992, the NRCC produced 188 television advertisements 
for 45 House candidates: 23 incumbents and 22 challenger or 
open-seat candidates. According to Peter Pessel, one of the 
committee’s producers, two-thirds of the ads were produced for 
individual candidates. The remainders were doughnut ads with 
visual inserts and voice-overs. The committee also produced 
radio ads for 45 House members and 44 nonincumbents. The DCCC 
provided a much larger crop of candidates with less personalized 
service. Just over 170 House members and 70 nonincumbents used 
the Democrats’ Harriman Communications Center to record and edit 
their television commercials. Under 20 used the committee’s 
facilities to record their radio advertisements, preferring to 
tape their radio ads in their campaign headquarters and other 
sites. 

By providing candidates with issue packages and 
communications assistance, the congressional and senatorial 
campaign committees have clearly contributed to the 
nationalization of American politics. Few congressional 
candidates needed to be told the economy was the major issue in 


1992, but the hill committees helped them discuss this issue 
thematically and frame it in ways that are more meaningful to 
voters. The committees’ opposition research also contributes to 
many campaigns, but in ways that many voters might not look upon 
favorably. Just as the hill committees assist candidates in 
putting a positive spin on some aspects of their campaigns, they 
help them put a negative spin on others, thereby contributing to 
the mudslinging that has become commonplace in congressional 
elections. 

Fundraising. In addition to provi*ing contributions, 
coordinated expenditures, and campaign services, the hill 
committees also help selected candidates raise money from 
individuals and PACs. To this end, the committees give the 
candidates strategic advice and fundraising assistance. They 
also expend tremendous amounts of time and resources furnishing 
PACs and other Washington insiders with information that they 
can use when formulating their contribution strategies and 
selecting individual candidates for support. 

The hill committees help candidates raise money from 
individuals in a variety of ways. They help candidates design 
direct-mail fundraising letters and give them tips on how to 
organize fundraising committees and events. Sometimes the 
committees host the events or assist in setting them up. In 
1992, the NRCC introduced a new innovation in fundraising when 
it employed satellite technology to help candidates raise big 
contributions from wealthy individuals. The committee arranged 
for Secretary of Housing and Urban Development Jack Kemp, House 
Minority Whip Newt Gingrich, and other GOP leaders to address 
contributors at Republican fundraisers across the country from 
the party’s national convention in Houston. The broadcast 
"appearances" of these dignitaries helped bring in large sums of 
money. 

The committees also work to steer large contributions from 
wealthy individuals, PACs, or members of Congress to needy 
candidates. It is illegal for the parties to "earmark" checks 
they receive from individuals or PACs for specific candidates, 
but committee members and staff can suggest to contributors that 
they consider giving a contribution to one of the candidates on 
their watch list. The the NRSC has led the way in pioneering 
new ways to broker money to congressional candidates. During 
the 1990 election, the committee expanded its role as a 
financial conduit by creating an independent elite fundraising 
committee called the "Inner Circle" to raise money for 
Republican Senate candidates. The Inner Circle offered 
Republicans who contributed $1,000 a year the opportunity to 
attend briefings that featured addresses by GOP senators and 
other party leaders. Because the Inner Circle was technically 
an independent committee, these contributions did not count the 
against the limits for NRSC contributions. The committee raised 
roughly $2 million, most of which was distributed to candidates 
in closely contested elections, before being disbanded following 
legal challenges. The Inner Circle is just one of the 
innovations that the NRSC has used to test or stretch the FECA’s 


limits on party activity. 

Democrats also use innovative approaches to broker 
individual contributions to congressional candidates in 
competitive races. Some of the most successful innovations have 
been introduced by DCCC Chair Vic Fazio. In 1992, Fazio 
succeeded in getting his House Democratic colleagues to 
contribute money from their campaign funds to-the DCCC and 
Democratic candidates in close contests. He raised over 
$600,000 from House Democrats to help retire the DCCC’s 1990 
election debt.°? Following the death of Republican House Member 
Sylvio Conte in February 1990, Fazio was able to convince over 
50 Democratic House members to "pony up" large contributions to 
help Democrat John Olver beat Republican Steven Pierce in a 
special election held in Massachusetts’ first district. Fazio 
and the DCCC also played a critical role in steering over 
$300,000 in contributions from Washington PACS, lobbyists, and 
other insiders to Olver’s successful campaign. 

The campaign committees assist candidates in raising PAC 
money in two ways. First, they give candidates the knowledge 
and tools to raise PAC money. The committees help candidates 
design PAC kits they gan use to introduce themselves to members 
of the PAC community.°° Candidates can get lists of PACs that 
include each committee’s address, a contact person, and a 
mailing label that can be used to send a solicitation. The 
lists also indicate.how much cash each PAC has on hand so 
candidates will not waste their time soliciting committees that 
have no money or take "no" for an answer when a PAC manager 
"claims poverty" but still has funds. 

The committees also tutor candidates on how to approach 
PACs for money. Kristine Wolfe, the NRCC’s Director of 
Coalitions and PACs, explains that most nonincumbents need to be 
coached on how to fill out the questionnaires that many PACs use 
to learn about candidates’ issue positions. According to Wolfe, 
giving an answer that is only marginally different from a PAC’s 
stand on a core issue can cost a candidate a contribution. 
Moreover, answering a question in a misleading way can result in 
a candidate getting a reputation as a chameleon and freeze up 
prospects for raising PAC money once the managers of different 
PACs confer with one another. 

The hill committees also assist candidates with designing 
the grassroots part of their PAC fundraising strategies. They 
instruct candidates on how to win endorsements from state-level 
branches of federated PACs and how to build coalitions among 
local PAC donors. As Wolfe’s assistant, Matt Niemeyer, 
explains, "It’s difficult for the manager of a national PAC to 
say no to a request [for a contribution] when it comes from a 
PAC’s state affiliate or local donors."°/ 

A second way the parties help candidates raise money from 
PACs is through the manipulation of the information environment 
in which PACs make their contribution decisions. This is one of 
the major activities of the campaign committees’ PAC directors 
and other top party officials. A PAC director’s major goals are 
to channel the flow of PAC money toward their party’s most 
competitive congressional contenders and away from their 
opponents. This an especially difficult task to perform for 
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House challengers and open-seat candidates because they are 
largely are unknown to the PAC community and unable to use the 
powers of incumbency to leverage PAC money. Some junior House 
members also need to have attention called to their races. The 
campaign committees often enlist the support of party leaders, 
committee and subcommittee chairs, or ranking members to attend 
a candidate’s fundraising event or call a PAC manager on the 
candidate’s behalf. Former DCCC chair, Tony Coelho, wag 
legendary for his ability to "fry the fat" out of PACs.°® All 
four hill committees make meeting rooms and telephones available 
to facilitate PAC fundraising. 

The hill committees use a variety of approaches to 
circulate information about House and Senate elections to PACs 
and other potential contributors. The committees’ campaign 
expenditures are one form of information that can have a 
tremendous impact on the fundraising prospects of nonincumbents. 
Large party expenditures can help them raise money because they 
draw the attention of PACs, wealthy individuals, and political 
journalists who give contributions or write about congressional 
elections. 

PAC receptions, often referred to as "meet and greets" 
serve similar purposes. They give candidates, especially 
nonincumbents, an opportunity to ask PAC managers for 
contributions. The hill committees routinely hold meet and 
greets in their headquarters buildings. In presidential 
election years, they are also held at the parties’ national 
conventions. 

The committees mail watch lists and information packages 
that evaluate individual candidates’ electoral prospects and 
financial needs to supportive PACs. Other mailings provide 
details on candidates’ races, including poll results, press 
Clippings, endorsements, campaign highlights, and revelations 
about problems experienced by their opponents. These mailings 
commonly range from 10-to-20 pages in length and are sent to 
approximately 1,000 PACs. During the heat of the election 
season, PAC directors send out mailings on a weekly or biweekly 
basis. 

In addition to mailings and meet and greets, the 
committees’ PAC directors hold briefings to discuss their 
opportunity races and inform PAC managers about their 
candidates’ progress. These briefings provide PAC managers with 
the opportunity to ask committee staffers questions about 
specific campaigns and afford PAC managers with an opportunity 
to discuss their contribution strategies with one another. PAC 
briefings are an important forum for networking among campaign 
finance elites. 

PAC directors and party leaders spend a tremendous amount 
of time making telephone calls on behalf of their most 
competitive and financially needy candidates. Some of these 
calls are made to PAC managers who are recognized leaders of PAC 
networks. The DCCC and DSCC, for example, ‘work closely with the 
NCEC and the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education (COPE), 
while their GOP counterparts works closely with the Business- 
Industry Political Action Committee (BIPAC). The committees 
encourage these "lead" PACs to endorse their top contestants and 
communicate their support to other PACs in their networks. 
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Finally, the hill committees send streams of 
communications to the editors of the Political Report, the Cook 
Political Report, and other political newsletters that are 
heavily subscribed to by PACs. These newsletters handicap 
congressional races and provide information on developments in 
campaigns located across the country. Party officials undertake 
tremendous efforts to keep the newsletter editors abreast of the 
latest developments in their.candidates’ campaigns, speaking 
with them several times a week. Stuart Rothenberg, who edits 
the Political Report and Charlie Cook, o edits the newsletter 
that bears his name, confirm that h*ll committee officials are 
major sources of their political information. 

By helping candidates understand how the PAC community 
works and furnishing PACs with information about candidates, the 
congressional and senatorial campaign committees have become 
important intermediaries in the fundraising process. They have 
entered into symbiotic relationships with some PACs that hay¢ 
enabled them to become brokers between candidates and PACs. ® 
The relationship is based largely on honest and reliable 
exchanges of information about the prospects of individual 
candidates.©2 campaign committee officials recognize that any 
attempt to mislead a PAC manager by providing inaccurate 
information could harm the committee’s credibility, curtail its 
influence in the PAC community, and undercut its ability to help 
its candidates.©3 — 

Hill committee communications to PACs are somewhat 
controversial because they can have a major impact on the 
fundraising prospects of individual candidates. Candidates who 
receive their campaign committee’s endorsement derive 
significant advantages in raising PAC money, while nonincumbents 
who do not usually find that are unable to collect significant 
funds from PACs. PAC managers have been known to justify 
refusing a contribution request because a nonincumbent was not 
included on a hill committee’s watch list. The campaign 
committees’ brokerage activities clearly play to the advantage 
of some candidates and harm the prospects of others. 

Coordinated Campaigning. Not all of the campaign 
assistance that House and Senate cancidates get from parties 
comes from Washington, and not all of it is given by the 
parties’ congressional and senatorial campaign committees. Some 
state and local party committees give candidates assistance in a 
few of the aspects of campaigning discussed above, but these 
committees tend to be less influential than the hill committees 
in areas of campaigning requiring technical expertise, in-depth 
research, or connections with Washington PACs and insiders. 
State and local party committees do, however, provide 
congressional candidates with substantial help in grassroots 
campaigning. Most state committees help fund and organize 
registration and get-out-the-vote drives, set Up telephone 
banks, and send campaign literature to voters. © Many local 
parties conduct these same activities, as well as carry out 
door-to-door canvasses, distribute posters and lawn signs, put 
up billboards, and engage in other traditional campaign 
activities. 


Some of this activity is organized and paid for by the 
state and local party organizations themselves, however, a 
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significant portion of it is funded by party committees in 
Washington, D.C. under the guise of the "coordinated campaign." 
During the 1992 election cycle, the Democratic national, 
congressional, and senatorial campaign committees spent over 
$33.5 million on coordinating campaigning. This includes $13.6 
million that the committees transferred to their state 
affiliates for election activities and party-building programs 
and an additional $19.9 million that they spent on campaign 
activities that were conducted jointly with Democratic state and 
local party organizations. The RNC, NRCC, and NRSC spent even 
more, transferring over $17.7 million to GOP state party 
organizations and spending an additional $22.8 million on joint 
campaign activities. Most national party money is spent in 
states and localities that are critical to the parties’ 
presidential, senatorial, or congressional efforts. The party 
organizations in the nation’s capital clearly make a major 
financial contribution to grassroots campaign activities 
designed to benefit the entire party ticket. 

The Impact of Party Services. When asked to discuss the 
importance of campaign assistance from local, state, and 
national party organizations, PACs, unions, and other groups in 
aspects of campaigning requiring professional expertise or in- 
depth research, candidates and campaign managers involved in the 
1992 House elections rank their party’s hill committee first. 
About one-third of all House candidates and managers consider 
their congressional campaign committee to be at least moderately 
helpful in campaign management. ©’ Roughly 40% gave similar 
assessments for hill committee assistance in gauging public 
opinion. Over half of all the House contestants report that 
committee issue research plays at least a moderately important 
role in their campaigns, with 20% describing it as very 
important and another 11% asserting that it is extremely 
important. More than 40% of the House candidates, mostly 
challengers, also rely heavily on their congressional campaign 
committee for opposition research. About 30% of all House 
campaigns receive significant DCCC or NRCC help in producing 
their campaign communications. Slightly more candidates and 
campaign managers find that hill committee to be moderately 
important to their fundraising efforts, however, House 
candidates report receiving greater fundraising assistance from 
PACs and other interest groups. The DCCC and NRCC are also 
rated lower than state and local party organizations and 
interest groups in grassroots activities, reflecting their lack 
of direct involvement in these aspects of campaigning. 

Most Senate candidates and campaign managers give 
evaluations of hill committee assistance that are as favorable 
as those given by House candidates even though the DSCC and NRSC 
staff tend to be less involved than their House counterparts jn 
formulating or implementing candidates’ campaign strategies. ® 
Instead, senatorial campaign committee staffs provide candidates 
with feedback, advice, campaign contributions, and election 
services purchased from political consultants. They also help 
their candidates collect money from PACs and wealthy 
contributors. The senatorial campaign committees are rated 
above any other group in every area of campaigning except for 
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providing information about voters, voter mobilization, and 
volunteer recruitment, where state and local party organizations 
and interest groups are ranked higher. 

The evaluations of House and Senate candidates and 
campaign managers indicate that most hill committee help is 
given to candidates in close races, reflecting the parties’ goal 
of winning as many seats in, Congress as possible. As was the 
case with campaign spending, the NRCC distributes its campaign 
services more effectively than do is Democratic counterpart. 
Both senatorial campaign committees also concentrate their 
resources in close races. Hill committee assistance is more 
important to hopeful challengers and open-seat prospects than it 
is to incumbents in jeopardy, ‘reflecting the fact that 
incumbents have problems in getting reelected, but they are 
rarely due to an inability to raise money, assemble a campaign 
organization, or communicate with voters.°9 The hill committees 
also play bigger roles in the campaigns of Republican House and 
Senate candidates than in the campaigns of their Democratic 
opponents. The campaign evaluations, like the distribution of 
national party money, indicate that the NRCC and the NRSC 
outperformed the two Democratic hill committees in 1992. The 
gap between the committees has_shrunk in recent years, but a 
Republican advantage persists. 


Party Differences 


There are major differences in the parties’ performance 
in House elections. The Republicans spend more money, 
distribute more services, and target them better than the 
Democrats. For example, over 80% of all GOP spending in House 
contests was done in_close races, as opposed to only 54% of all 
Democratic spending. The differences in party spending in 
open-seat races are especially telling. The Democrats spent, on 
average, just over $16,000 to help House candidates for open- 
seats in competitive districts and over $9,400 to help open-seat 
candidates in one-party districts. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, typically spent almost $35,000 and just over $9,000 
to help GOP candidates in these same contests.’ 

The disparities in party targeting merit some explanation. 
First, Republican party organizations have traditionally taken a 
more business-like approach to allocating campaign funds. The 
NRCC’s decision-making process is more staff driven and less 
politicized than that of its Democratic counterpart. 3 The 
Democrats’ control of the House, greater diversity, and the 
leadership aspirations of DCCC chairmen and members occasionally 
override the committee’s stated goal of maximizing House seats. 
Second, the NRCC has always been one step ahead of the DCCC in 
gathering campaign information. The Republican committee was 
the first to have staff observing campaigns in the field. Its 
new polling division may have given it an advantage over the 
pcecc in targeting. Finally, according to Rob Engel, a 
difference in philosophy might have been at work. His committee 
tried to "keep more races alive, for a longer period, before 
bailing out," which led Democratic funds to be distributed more 
broadly, and less effectively, than Republican money. 


Political Action Committees and Other Groups 


A PAC is merely the electoral arm of an organized 
interest. Interest groups form PACs to give campaign assistance 
to federal, or in some cases state or local candidates, with the 
hope of influencing election outcomes, the formation of public 
policy, or both. Most PACs have a sponsoring or "parent" 
organization, such as a corporation, labor union, trade 
association, or other group. However, in the cases of 
ideological and other "nonconnected" PACs, the PAC is usually 
the organizing agency itself. 

PACs did not become major players in the funding of 
congressional elections until after the FEC issued its SunPAC 
Decision in November 1975. Interest groups, on the other hand, 
endorsed candidates, mobilized voters, and funded campaigns well 
before the creation of the first PAC in 1943 and the enactment 
of the FECA. / The formation and campaign activities of 
individual PACs can best be understood by focusing on the 
interest or interests the PAC claims to represent, the goals it 
seeks to achieve, its history, organizational structure, 
resources, and decision-making process. Most PAC activity, like 
that of most interest groups, is pragmatic. It can be traced to 
the desire to advance a narrow set of goals by gaining access to 
and trying to influence powerful lawmakers. PAC activity is 
usually linked to the parent groups’ lobbying efforts. The 
activity of a select group of PACs, mostly nonconnected 
committees, can be explained by broader sets of ideological 
goals and the desire to change the composition of Congress. 
Obtaining access and lobbying members on specific policy 
concerns are less relevant to these committees. 

The FECA set the scene for the PAC explosion that took 
place in the mid-1970s.’© ‘The law, while never mentioning the 
term political action committee by name, allows "a 
multicandidate committee" that raises money from at least 50 
donors and spends it on at least five candidates for federal 
office to contribute up to $5,000 per candidate per election. 77 
The law also includes provisions outlining from whom PACs may 
solicit funds. Labor PACs, for example, may only solicit their 
members, while corporate PACs can solicit stockholders, 
executives, and administrative personnel. 

In 1974, there were just over 600 PACs registered with the 
FEC. Of these, 318 were sponsored by membership, health or 
other trade organizations, 201 were sponsored by unions, and 89 
had corporations as their "parent" group. In November 1975, in 
an advisory opinion written for Sun Oil Company, the FEC advised 
the company that it could pay the overhead and solicitation 
costs of its PAC, thereby freeing the PAC to spend all of the 
funds it collected from donors on federal elections. The 
SunPAC Decision clarified a grey area in the law and contributed 
to the explosion in the number of PACs that lasted from the time 
of the ruling until the end of the 1988 election cycle. The 
Supreme Court’s ruling in Buckley v. Valeo, allowing PACs to 
make unlimited independent expenditures in congressional and 
presidential elections, further stimulated the growth of federal 
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pacs.89 Both decisions created new opportunities for organized 
groups to participate in politics. They encouraged a wide range 
of political leaders, business entrepreneurs, and others to form 
new PACs. 

By the end of the 1988 elections, the PAC community had 
grown from a mere 608 committees to 4,832 committees strong. 
Following the 1988 election, the total number of PACs fell 
slightly and then rebounded to reach 4,729 -in 1992. Most of the 
growth occurred in the business sector, with corporate PACs 
growing in number from 89 in 1974 to 1930 in 1992. Labor 
unions, many of which already had PACs in 1974, created the 
fewest new PACs, increasing from 201 to 372. The centralization 
of the labor movement into a relatively small number of unions 
has greatly limited the growth of labor PACs. In addition, 
three new species of PAC--the nonconnected PAC (mostly 
ideological and issue-oriented groups), and PACs whose sponsors 
were either cooperatives or corporations without stock-- ggme on 
the scene in 1977 and grew to 1,377, 61, and 153 by 1992. 

The growth in the number of PACs was accompanied by a 
tremendous increase in their activity. The $12.5 million that 
PACs had contributed to congressional candidates in 1974 grew to 
a just under $178.3 million in 1992. Independent 
expenditures, which consist largely of television, radio, or 
newspaper advertisements, or direct-mail that advocates the 
election or defeat of candidates, also rose from just above 
$300,000 in 1978 to $6.4 million in 1992. Most of the growth 


in PAC activity occurred among business-related PACs. In 1992, 


corporate PACs accounted for 36% of all PAC contributions to 
congressional candidates, followed by trade PACs (29%). PACs 
sponsored by cooperatives and corporations without stock, added 
an additional 3% to the total amount spent by business-related 
committees. Union PACs gave 22% of all contributions to 
congressional candidates and nonconnected PACs account for the 
final 10%. 

A very small group of PACs is responsible for most PAC 
activity. A mere 154 PACs, just over 3% of the entire PAC 
community, contributed nearly $103 million in 1992, 
approximately 55% of all PAC money given in that election. 85 
Each of these committees, which are clearly the "big guns" of 
the PAC community, gave over $250,000 to federal candidates. 
They include PACs sponsored by such corporations, trade 
associations, and unions as United Parcel Service, the National 
Association of Realtors, and the National Education Association, 
as well as nonconnected PACs like the EMILY’s List, the National 
Abortion Rights Action League (NARAL), and Jesse Helms’ National 
Congressional Club. 

Another 244 PACs, slightly over 5% of all PACs, are "major 
players." They each contributed between $100,001 and $250,000 
to congressional candidates, and were collectively responsible 
for an additional $38 million, or just over 20%, of all PAC 
contributions. These committees include American Express’s PAC, 
the PAC of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union PAC, the 
National Right to Life PAC, and Washington PAC (or WASHPAC)--a 
pro-Israel group. The big guns and major players, are 
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particularly influential because their wealth allows them to 
contribute to virtually every candidate whose election is of 
importance to then. 

The "players," 295 strong, are those PACs that have the 
resources to give a significant contribution to many of the 
candidates they wish to support, but not all of them. These 
PACs, which include the Brown and Williamson Tobacco Employee’s 
PAC, the Distilled Spirits Council PAC, the National Air Traffic 
Controllers’ Association PAC, and the Conservative Victory 
Committee (CVC), contributed between $50,001 and 100,000 each in 
1992, for a total of just under $21 million or 11% of all PAC 
contributions. 

The contributions of the next group of PACs, which might 
be labeled the "junior varsity" (or "Jv"), are clearly 
constrained by their size. These 1,301 PACs contributed between 
$5,001 and $50,000 each. They make up almost 28% of the PAC 
community and gave almost $27 million or 13% of all PAC 
contributions. Their donations tend to be significantly smaller 
than those of the larger PACs and these committees find it 
impossible to give money to every candidate they wish to 
support. The PAC managers of the JV PACs, such as the AMWAY 
PAC, the American Association of Publishers (AAP) PAC, the 
National Federation of Federal Employees (NFFE) PAC, and 
Republicans for Choice PAC, commonly have to answer requests for 
contributions by stating that they support the candidate and 
would like to give a contribution, but just don’t have the 
money. 

The last group of contributors, the "small fry," gave 
between $1 and $5,000 each, for a total of $2 million or just 
over 1% of all PAC contributions in 1992. They include the Lone 
Star Industries PAC, the Association of Independent Television 
Stations PAC, and the Committee of Concerned Italian Americans. 
These 1,058 PACs comprise about 22% of the PAC community and, 
are at best, marginally influential in congressional elections. 

Finally, there are 1,677 inactive PACs (35% of all PACs), 
which gave no money in the 1992 elections. Of these, 910 are 
for all practical purposes dead. Although they are registered 
with the FEC, they spent absolutely no money to collect 
contributions, pay off debts, or cover the costs of 
administration. 


Strate Decision Makin and Target 


PAC goals and strategies are more diverse than those of 
the two major parties. Some PACs follow what is often called an 
"ideological" strategy that consists of trying to increase the 
number of members of Congress who share their political views. 
These PACs, like political parties, consider congressional 
elections to be an opportunity to change the composition of 
Congress. They view the electoral process as their primary 
vehicle for changing or reinforcing the direction of public 
policy. These PACs give money to incumbents, challengers, and 
open-seat candidates who share their broad ideology or positions 
on specific, often emotionally-charged issues, like abortion. 

Ideological PACs give most of their contributions to 
candidates in close elections, where they have the biggest 
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chance of affecting the election outcome. Nonetheless, some 
contributions and independent expenditures may be made in 
connection with uncompetitive contests in order to attract 
attention to the PAC or to an aspiring politician who shares the 
PAC’s views. Making themselves and their issue visible is 
important to many of these PACs because it pleases their donors 
and helps attract money from new supporters. - PACs following an 
ideological strategy rarely give money to members of Congress 
for the sake of securing access to the legislative process 
because the issues the PACs support are highly salient and too 
linked to fundamental values to expect a member of Congress to 
change his or her views in response to a visit by a lobbyist. 

Other PACs pursue "access" strategies designed to provide 
their group with the ability to gain at least an audience with 
members of Congress.®® These PACs view elections pragmatically. 
For them, an election is a prime opportunity to shore-up 
relations with members of Congress who work on legislation that 
is of importance to the PAC’s parent organization. 
Congressional elections give these PACs the opportunity to 
create good will with powerful legislators or at least minimize 
the enmity that legislators who disagree with them have toward 
their group or its causes. Elections thus lay the groundwork 
for later lobbying efforts. 

A PAC that follows an access strategy is likely to 
contribute most of -its money to incumbents. Members of the 
House and Senate who chair committees or subcommittees, occupy 
leadership positions, or are policy entrepreneurs who can 
influence narrow pieces of legislation that are important to a 
PAC’s sponsor are likely to be given large contributions, 
regardless of the competitiveness of contests.89 In fact, many 
access-oriented PACs give contributions to members of Congress 
who do not even have opponents. Giving to incumbents enables 
these PACs to accomplish their goal of insuring access while 
meeting such organizational imperatives as backing a large 
number of winners and giving money to candidates who represent 
districts that contain many of the PAC’s supporters. 

Access-oriented PACs are also likely to give significant 
sums to candidates for open seats. Most of these candidates 
have good prospects for winning, but need large amounts of money 
to run a competitive campaign. Giving an open-seat contestant a 
large contribution is useful to an access-oriented PAC because 
it can create tremendous goodwill and lay the groundwork for 
agreeable relations with a future member of Congress. 

Access-oriented PACs tend to ignore challengers because 
most them are very likely to lose. Giving a challenger a 
contribution is often considered a waste of money and could lead 
to serious repercussions from an incumbent. Moreover, backing 
challengers has a high probability of reducing a PAC’s win-loss 
record and could lead to criticism of a PAC’s manager. 

PACs that use access strategies rarely make independent 
expenditures for or against candidates because of the publicity 
they could generate. Independent expenditures could be harmful 
to a corporate PAC, for example, because it could anger 
congressional incumbents, upset some of the PAC’s donors, or 
call undue attention to the PAC and its sponsor’s political 
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involvement. Such publicity could lead to charges that a group 
is trying to buy influence and lessen its prospects of achieving 
its goals. 

The last and largest group of PACs practice what are 
called "mixed" strategies. They give contributions to some 
candidates because they share the PAC’s views. They contribute 
to others because they wish to improve their access to 
legislators who work on their group’s policy concerns. 
Contributions motivated by the former reason are usually 
distributed to candidates in competitive contests-- mostly to 
open-seat candidates, the few challengers who have a reasonable 
chance of victory, and incumbents who are in jeopardy. 
Contributions informed by the latter motive are given to 
incumbents whose congressional committee assignments, leadership 
positions, or policy entrepreneurship enable them to influence 
legislation that is of importance to the PAC. In some cases the 
two sets of motives clash; a challenger who represents the PAC’s 
views runs a competitive race against an incumbent in a position 
of power. In these situations PACs that use mixed strategies 
will usually support the incumbent, but in a few instances they 
will contribute to both candidates. Like PACs that follow pure 
access strategies, committees that follow mixed strategies are 
less likely than ideological PACs to make independent 
expenditures. 

PACs, like mest other groups and individuals involved in 
politics, are strategic actors that respond to changes in their 
environment in ways that enable them to better pursue their 
goals. During the 1970s, most PACs used ideological strategies 
that followed partisan lines. They backed candidates who 
supported the positions adhered to by their organizational 
sponsors. Business-related PACs, including corporate and trade 
committees, largely supported Republican candidates. Labor 
organizations, which were and continue to be the most 
consistently partisan of al} PACs, regularly gave 90% of their 
contributions to Democrats.?9 over time, many PACs changed 
their strategies and contribution patterns in response to 
political conditions. House reelection rates that consistently 
exceeded 90%, for example, encouraged many business-oriented 
committees to shift from an ideological to an access or mixed 
strategy. These PACs, with the encouragement of DCCC Chairman, 
Tony Coelho, came to the realization that the Democrats would 
probably remain in firm control of the House and it would be in 
the PACs’ best interests to become more supportive of Democratic 
candidates, particularly incumbents. As a result, many of these 
PACs redirected their support away from Republican House 
challengers_and toward incumbents, many of whom were 
Democrats. ?+ Perhaps the clearest strategic responses by PACs 
took place after partisan control of the Senate switched hands 
in 1981 and 1987. At these times, many access-seeking PACs 
switched their contribution patterns _to favor candidates who 
belonged to the new majority party.? 

Ideologically-oriented PACs, mainly nonconnected 
committees, are the most likely to respond to the conditions 
that exist in a particular election cycle because of their 
desire to influence the composition of Congress. A PAC that 
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uses an access-seeking strategy, such as a corporate or trade 
committee, is less likely to respond to electoral conditions 
unless those conditions have the potential to influence its 
parent group’s ability to meet with key legislators and their 
staffs. 

The strategic changes in PAC behavior that occurred in the 
early 1980s were the result, of committees learing how to 
participate more effectively in the electoral process and 
responding to major political change. Making strategic 
adjustments in anticipation of political change is more 
difficult. The manager of an access-oriented PAC who believes 
that a member of Congress is likely to go from having little to 
major influence in a policy area, for instance, will probably 
have difficulty convincing the PAC’s board of directors to raise 
the member’s contribution from a token sum to a major donation. 
The manager’s prospects of convincing the board to totally 
revamp its strategy because partisan control of Congress might 
change are even slimmer. 

Given the conditions preceding the 1992 election, 
particularly the prospects for significant turnover in the 
House, a number of political observers surmised that many of the 
PACs that had adopted access strategies during the 1980s would 
have the opportunity to return to an ideological or mixed 
strategy. Corporate and trade PACs whose natural inclinations 
are to support politicians who prefer lower taxes, less 
government regulation, and policies designed to spur economic 
growth would have the opportunity to support Republican 
nonincumbents who had real prospects for victory. Some of these 
candidates would be running in the multitude of open-seat races 
that were created as a result of redistricting and congressional 
retirements. Others would be challenging Democratic incumbents 
who had become vulnerable as a result of scandal, anti-Congress 
sentiments, or the redrawing of House districts. PAC managers 
who were attuned to the possibilities created by this confluence 
of forces may have wanted to change their committee’s 
contribution patterns but been unable to ”*” so because of their 
PAC’s decision-making process. 

The decision-making processes that PACs use to select 
individual are affected by a PAC’s overall strategy, wealth, 
organizational structure, and location. Ideological PACs, for 
example, spend more time searching for promising challengers to 
support than do PACs that use access-seeking or mixed 
strategies. They are also more likely than other PACs to 
support nonincumbents in congressional primaries. Wealthy PACs 
also tend to spend more time searching for promising 
nonincumbents simply because they can afford to fund more 
candidates. Federated PACs whose organizational affiliates 
are spread across the country typically have to respond 9§° the 
wishes of these constituents when making contributions. ? 
Nonconnected PACs and PACs that are sponsored by a single 
corporation or cooperative, on the other hand, are less 
constrained by the need to please a diverse and far-flung 
constituency. Committees located in the nation’s capital have 
more information available to them about the relative 
competitiveness of individual races because they can plug into 


more communications networks than can PACs located in the 
hinterlands. 

A brief overview of the decision-making process of a few 
committees gives insights into how PACs decide whom to support. 
The Realtors PAC, a large institutionalized committee located in 
Washington, was formed in 1969.98 This federated PAC, which is 
sponsored by the National Association of Realtors, receives its 
money from 1,800 local affiliates and state associations located 
in all 50 states plus the District of Columbia, Guam Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Realtors gtive donations to their 
local board or state association, aid these organizations pass 
35% of their revenues to the national PAC. The Realtors PAC 
distributed over $2.9 million in contributions and just under $1 
million in independent expenditures in 1992, making it the 
biggest "big gun" in that election. 

The Realtors PAC utilizes a mixed strategy designed to 
help elect nonincumbents who share its viewpoints and to 
maximize its access to members of Congress. Like most other 
institutionalized PACs, it has explicit criteria for selecting 
candidates for support and uses a complex decision-making 
procedure. Incumbency, candidates’ policy proclivities, 
electoral competitiveness, and local support are major factors 
that determine who gets a contribution. Party affiliation, 
ideology, and personal friendship are secondary concerns. 
Committee assignments, a member’s voting record on real estate 
issues, and the ability to affect realtor estate interests are 
additional criteria used to evaluate incumbents, who are 
typically given preference over challengers. 

The PAC’s contribution decisions are made by a 25-member 
trustees board that is appointed by the President of the 
National Association of Realtors (NAR). Contributions are 
largely driven by input from local realtors. Activist realtors 
interview candidates, evaluate congressional voting records and 
other policy-related information, assess the competitiveness of 
the election, sometimes consult with NAR political field staff, 
and then make a contribution recommendation to the Realtors PAC 
affiliate in their state. The state association reviews the 
material and then makes its recommendation to the PAC’s board in 
Washington. PAC staff in the nation’s capital prepare an 
analysis of every election that has been recommended for support 
by a state association, and the board then reviews the contests 
race-by-race. The board meets three or four times in 
nonelection years and up to eight times during an election year 
to make its contribution decisions. 

Decisions on independent expenditures are made by a 
separate structure that is also appointed by the NAR’s 
president. Strong supporters of real estate issues who are 
involved in competitive races are targeted for these. The PAC 
commissions polls to evaluate the competitiveness of the 
election and determine the kinds of expenditures that could be 
helpful in each situation prior to deciding where to make its 
independent expenditures. Most of the PAC’s independent 
expenditures take the form of direct-mail or mass media 
communications which address issues related to the price of 
homeownership and other real estate issues. 
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Although it has its nuances, the Realtors PAC’s decision 
making process is similar to that of other institutionalized 
committees such as AT&T’s PAC, the American Medical 
Association’s PAC (AMPAC), and Clean Water Action-Vote 
Environment (CWAVE) PAC. It relies on a combination of factual 
information, local opinion, and national perspective to 
determine which candidates to support. The requirement that a 
board formally approve all recommendations is also typical of 
these kinds of PACs, as is the ability to conduct detailed 
research on individual elections. .The ¥YAC’s lack of involvement 
as either a source or user of information available in 
Washington communications networks is highly unusual for a PAC 
located in the nation’s capital, but its size and tremendous 
resources enable it to make decisions with information it has 
collected independently of other PACs. 

The CVC, WASHPAC, and AAP PAC are at the opposite end of 
the spectrum from the Realtors PAC. The CvcC is a fairly wealthy 
nonconnected ideological committee that was founded in 1987 by 
L. Brent Bozell to advange conservative causes and help elect 
conservative candidates. During the 1992 elections, the CVC 
contributed $96,000 to candidates for Congress; almost 90% of 
this money was given to challengers and open-seat candidates. 
WASHPAC, another nonconnected committee, was founded by Morris 
J. Amitay, formerly the executive director’of the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC), in 1980 for the 
purposes of promoting a secure Israel and maintaining strong 
American-Israeli relations. It spent $147,000 in 
congressional elections in 1992, contributing the vast majority 
of its money to nonincumbents. The AAP PAC is a trade committee 
that was founded in 1973 to represent the interests of the 
publishing community. It is a relatively small PAC, having 
spent only $24,900 in 1992, all of which went to incumbents. 2°12 
Like many other noninstitutionalized PACs, the AAP PAC is run by 
one person, in this case Dianne Rennert, who once worked for 
Senator George McGovern. 

What these three PACs have in common!with each other and 
thousands of other noninstitutionalized committees is that they 
are essentially one-person operations with one-person decision- 
making processes. These PACs rely primarily on personal 
interviews with candidates and contacts with other Washington 
insiders for the political information that guides their 
contribution decisions. The CVC’s Bozell, for example, requires 
candidates who solicit CVC support to demonstrate their 
conservatism by signing a pledge to support a balanced budget, 
the line item veto, and tax relief. He contacts the staffs of 
the Free Congress PAC, the National Right to Work PAC, and other 
conservative committees to learn about the competitiveness of 
different races. Amitay, who started WASHPAC as a hobby, 
peruses candidates’ speeches, press releases, and incumbents’ 
voting records letters to constituents to gauge their support 
for Israel. He exchanges information about the competitiveness 
of different elections when meeting with friends and associates 
he has met in the course of being a pro-Israel political 
activist in Washington. For Rennert collecting the information 
needed to distribute AAP PAC’s money is a simple task because 
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' the committee contributes almost all of its funds to incumbents 
who are in a position to influence legislation that affects the 
publishing community. She keeps abreast of developments in 
congressional contests through the many fundraising events she 
attends or organizes. All three PAC managers also listen to the 
recommendations of individuals who give donations to their PACs. 

Decision-making for these and multitudes of other PACs 
that are essentially one-person organizations can best be 
described as a consultative process. Their lack of formal rules 
and procedures grant their managers tremendous flexibility in 
choosing candidates for support. Their fg imited staff resources 
forces the PAC managers to turn to &thers for much of the 
information they need to make contribution decisions. As a 
result, these PACs are in a better position to adjust their 
initial strategies in response to changing electoral conditions 
and developments in particular races. Of course, in the case of 
small committees, like the AAP PAC, this is true for only as 
long as their money holds out. 

Between the institutionalized PACs and the small one- 
person organizations are a group of semi-institutionalized 
committees that possess some of the characteristics of the PACs 
in each of the other two groups. These PACs, which include NFFE 
and FHP Health Care PAC, usually have staffs of two-to-four 
people. The staffs are big enough to allow for a functional 
division of labor and to require the adoption of some concrete 
decision rules, but they are not big enough to rely solely on 
their own research when making contribution decisions. NFFE, a 
labor PAC that represents federal employees and regularly 
pursues a mixed strategy, for instance, has an executive 
committee comprised of three members. FHP PAC, a corporate 
committee that has consistently pursued an access strategy, has 
a two-person staff and a very active board of directors. 

These PACs contributed $25,200 and $43,000 during the 1992 
elections. 

PACs with semi-institutionalized organizations typically 
rely on their staffs to learn where candidates stand on the 
issues and collect information from others to learn about the 
competitiveness of various races. NFFE collects information at 
meetings with the Federal Postal Coalition and other groups 
concerned with the issues that affect federal employees. It 
also attends briefings held by the Democratic national, 
congressional, and senatorial campaign committees.+9> FHP PAC, 
which is located in California, gets its political intelligence 
from its donors, the company’s Washington office, the National 
Association of Business PACs, the DNC, the RNC, and the four 
hill committees. Both PACs, and most other semi- 
institutionalized committees, make their contribution decisions 
according to pre-established procedures. Many of these PACs 
require a board of directors to approve their general 
strategies, but give their managers some discretion in making 
individual contribution decisions. They do not have nearly as 
much flexibility as one-person committees, but they have 
considerably more freedom than institutionalized PACs. 

Lead PACs comprise a final group of committees. These 
PACs, which include the NCEC, BIPAC, and COPE, possess 


organizations that are as complex as the institutionalized 
PACs.19© tfLead PACs are also every bit as thorough in their 
research and decision making as are the institutionalized 
committees, but they carry out their research and select 
candidates for support with an eye toward influencing the 
decisions of other PACs. The research these PACs conduct is 
oriented toward assessing the electability of individual 
candidates. It is not driven by a narrow policy focus. Like 
the parties’ congressional and senatorial campaign committees, 
these PACs expend tremendous time, money, and energy 
disseminating information about specific campaigns to other 
PACs. They occupy central positions in the networks of PACs, 
lobbyists, and individual contributors located in the Washington 
metropolitan area. 


Contributions 


PACs contributed a total of $178.4 million in the 1992 
congressional elections and spent an additional $6.4 million in 
independent expenditures advocating the election or defeat of 
individual candidates.197 pac contributions in contested races 
were somewhat lower, reaching about $136.1 million (see Table 
4.4). Corporate PACs account for the most !PAC contributions, 
followed by trade groups, labor committees, and nonconnected 
PACs. Corporations without stock and cooperatives contribute 
the least, giving under 5% of the 1992 total. 

Since the mid-1980s, business-related PACs have adhered 
more closely to an access-oriented strategy than other 
committees. In 1992, corporate PACs gave 83% of their House 
contributions and 73% of their Senate contributions to 
incumbents (see Tables 4.5 and 4.6). Forty-one percent of their 
House contributions went to shoo-ins, as did 18% of the 
contributions they gave in Senate elections. Corporate PACs 
contributed virtually nothing to challengers, but they gave 12% 
of their House and 18% of their Senate contributions to open- 
seat candidates. Trade PACs were only slightly less generous to 
incumbents, giving approximately 68% of contributions to members 
of the House and Senate. They were, however, more generous to 
shoo-ins. Like corporate PACs, trade committees gave a mere 
pittance to House or Senate challengers, but spent considerable 
sums to help candidates in open-seat contests. PACs sponsored 
by cooperatives and corporations without stock account for only 
a small portion of the PAC money spent in 1992, but these 
committees also allocated nearly all of their contributions in 
ways designed to give them continue access to powerful 
legislators and develop relationships among the few 
nonincumbents who had high probability of getting elected. 

Labor PACs have consistently pursued highly partisan, 
mixed strategies. In 1992, they contributed virtually all of 
their money to Democrats. Labor contributions to House 
Democrats were almost equally divided between candidates in 
competitive and uncompetitive contests. Labor spending in 
Senate elections, on the other hand, was far better targeted. 
Labor committees gave almost three-quarters of their 
contributions to candidates in close races. Labor’s activity 
was Clearly designed to maintain Democratic control of Congress. 
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Nonconnected PACs follow highly ideological strategies. 

In 1992, two-thirds of their House spending went to help 
candidates in close races, as did 85% of their spending in 
Senate elections. These PACs invested the least in the races of 
incumbent shoo-ins and the most on hopeful challengers and open- 
seat prospects. As a group, nonconnected PACs treated Democrats 
somewhat better than Republicans, allocating 66% of their House 
and 57% of their Senate contributions to Democratic candidates. 

From a House candidate’s perspective, PAC contributions 
can constitute big money in congressional elections. In 1992, 
the typical Democrat in jeopardy raised $376,010 from PACs gr 
45% of the money spent in his or her race (see Table 4.7) .+0 
Republicans in jeopardy and shoo-ins of both parties also raised 
large sums of PAC money. PAC contributions accounted for 35% of 
the spending in endangered Republicans’ campaigns and about 45% 
of the money spent in the races of shoo-ins from both parties. 
Open-seat candidates also collected fairly large amounts of 
money from PACs, with Democratic prospects raising more than 
others. While Democratic hopefuls attracted significant sums 
from PACs, Republican hopefuls and likely losers of both parties 
were more often than not denied contributions. 

Senate Republicans in jeopardy were clearly the "kings of 
the hill" when it came to raising PAC money in 1992. They 
raised, on average, $1.25 million in PAC funds, which accounts 
for just under 21% of the money spent in their campaigns.+°9 
Republican shoo-ins also typically raised more money than 
Democratic incumbents in jeopardy or shoo-ins. Nevertheless, 
Democratic incumbents still raise a great deal of PAC money, 
enough to account for 41% of the spending in the shoo-ins’ 
campaigns and 28% of the spending in the campaigns of Democrats 
in jeopardy. Open-seat candidates of both parties also raised 
significant sums of PAC money, as did Democratic hopefuls. The 
differences in the partisan distribution of PAC money in the 
House and Senate are largely a result of the greater 
competitiveness of the upper chamber and the greater opportunity 
for legislative input it gives to minority party members. 


Campaign Services 


Although most of the journalistic coverage of PACs has 
aimed at reporting PAC contributions and independent 
expenditures, some PACs do more than spend money. These 
committees carry out activities of the the typ¢ that have been 
traditionally conducted by political parties. 10 Some PACs, 
mainly ideological committees, like CWAVE, NARAL, and various 
right-to-life PACs, recruit candidates to run for Congress who 
are committed to their cause.+11 others provide candidates with 
in-kind contributions of polls, campaign ads, issue research, 
fundraising assistance, and strategic advice. AMPAC, for 
example, contributes polls to some candidates. CWAVE helps its 
congressional, state, and local candidates frame environmental 
issues. The Free Congress PAC specializes in training 
conservative House challengers and gpgn-seat contestants in 
grassroots mobilization techniques./+2 The NCEC provides 
Democratic House and Senate candidates, and party committees, 
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with precinct-level demographic profiles, targeting assistance, 

and technical advice.113° These and other PACs furnish campaign 
assistance in lieu of cash contributions because they want to 
influence how candidates’ campaigns are run or leave a more 
enduring impression than one can get from simply handing over a 
check. 

One of the major forms of assistance that a PAC can give 
to a candidate, particularly a nonincumbent, is help with 
raising money. Lead PACs, like BIPAC, COPE, and the NCEC hold 
meetings to brief other PACs, ee about 
campaigns on their watch lists, and-carry out other activities 
similar to those conducted by the hill committee’s PAC 
directors. Even some smaller PACs, like NFFE and the AAP PAC, 
help congressional candidates raise money by hosting fundraising 
events or serving on candidates’ fundraising committees. The 
maturation of the Washington PAC community has led to the 
development of several networks of PACs, or PAC "families" that 
assist each other in selecting candidates for support. 4 

EMILY’s List is an example of a PAC that has become a 
major source of fundraising assistance, funneling some $5 
million to women candidates running in the 1992 congressional 
elections. In addition to directly contributing to candidates, 
the PAC also "bundles" contributions on their behalf.11> it 
requires that individuals give a minimum level of contributions 
to the PAC’s endorsed candidates as a condition for membership. 
Individuals are instructed to make out checks to endorsed 
candidates and return them to the PAC, which in turn bundles the 
checks and forwards them to the candidates with a letter 
explaining the PAC’s role in collecting the money. 

Organized interests besides PACs also provide candidates 
with help in congressional elections. Labor unions and church- 
based organizations in Black and ethnic communities have long 
histories of political activism and have made decisive 
contributions to Democratic campaigns. Some Elks Clubs, 
American Legion Posts, and other fraternal organizations also 
endorse candidates and carry out voter mobilization activities. 
The National Chamber Alliance for Politics, which is a PAC 
sponsored by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, distributes 
opportunity lists to pro-business PACs and AIPAC provides 
information about candidates to PACs who support Israel. 
Despite the fact that they carry out activities similar to those 
of lead PACs and the hill committees, neither of these groups 
gives cash contributions to congressional candidates.11 

Congressional candidates generally evaluate the help they 
get from PACs and other interest groups less favorably than the 
assistance they get from party committees. Democratic 
candidates report receiving significant help with mobilizing 
voters and recruiting volunteers from labor unions and other 
groups, but they are not as helpful as state or local Democratic 
committees. Senate candidates of both parties report that PACs 
and other groups are very helpful in fundraising, but not as 
helpful as the DSCC or NRSC. House candidates, on the other 
hand, appraise the fundraising assistance of organized interests 
somewhat more favorably than the help they get from the DCCC or 
NRCC. The information provided by both House and Senate 
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candidates indicates that interest group activity, especially 
that of PACs, tends to be more heavily focused in competitive 
contests and more important to the campaigns of hopeful 
challengers, and open-seat prospects than incumbents. Finally, 
Democratic candidates appear to get more campaign assistance 
from PACs and other groups than do Republicans. 


How Candidates Get What They Need 


Political parties, PACs, and others located in or around 
the nation’s capital possess resources that could make or break 
a congressional candidate’s campaign. These groups also have 
the ability to influence the flow of contributions from wealthy 
individuals and others located across the nation. Convincing 
members of the Washington political community to support their 
campaigns with money, election services, and transactional 
assistance is a critical imperative for all but the few 
candidates who can bankroll their own campaigns. Yet, winning 
the support of these groups can be a formidable task, especially 
for House challengers. It requires a candidate to run a 
campaign that is separate from the one he or she conducts in the 
district. 

The campaign for resources begins much earlier than the 
campaign in the district. It requires a candidate to attract 
the support of a much more sophisticated and goal-oriented 
audience. Winning the support of parties, PACs, and other 
political elites requires a candidate to put together a 
resource-gathering strategy, complete with appeals designed to 
attract the support of groups and individuals who have strong 
preconceptions about what it takes to win a congressional 
election or have an impact on the legislative process. The 
resource-gathering strategies that candidates use depend largely 
on their officeholding status, party affiliation, electoral 
competitiveness, and whether they are contesting an election for 
the House or Senate. Incumbents, especially those who hold 
positions of power in Congress, campaign for resources far 
differently than do challengers. Democrats assemble coalitions 
of backers that differ from those pieced together by 
Republicans. Senate fundraising strategies differ somewhat from 
those used by candidates for the House. 


Incumbents 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey described. fundraising as a 
"disgusting, degrading, demeaning experience."1 Although 
Humphrey uttered those words prior to the enactment of the FECA 
and the emergence of Washington-based parties and PACs as a 
major sources of campaign assistance, most contemporary 
politicians share his disdain for fundraising. They complain 
about the time, effort, and indignities associated with having 
to ask people for money. Personal discomfort figures 
prominently into incumbent fundraising. The fear of defeat and 
the objections they have toward fundraising offest each other 
somewhat, but the former emotion usually pushes incumbents to 
raise large sums. The latter emotion encourages most incumbents 
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to put the bulk of their fundraising activities in the hands of 
professional consultants. 

House incumbents usually begin raising money almost 
immediately after they are sworn into office. Sometimes they 
have debts to retire, but often they try to raise enough money 
to discourage their strongest rivals from challenging them in 
the next race. An incumbent who spent several hundreds of 
thousands or even millions of dollars to win by a narrow margin 
in the last election cycle will have a bigger compulsion to 
raise a great deal of early money than someone whose previous 
election was a landslide. Once they have raised enough money to 
reach an initial comfort level, however, incumbent solicitations 
appear to be driven largely by the threat posed by an actual 
challenger. Incumbents under duress seek to amass huge sums 
of money, while those who face weak opponents may weigh other 
considerations Like developing a "diversified portfolio of 
contributors. "12 

Incumbents generally turn to four sources for support: 
residents of their state or district, PACs, party committees, 
and wealthy individuals who reside in major metropolitan areas. 
Constituents are an important source of funds that can be tapped 
without much assistance from Washington. Fundraising committees 
comprised of business executives, labor officials, civic 
leaders, local party committees, or interest groups help 
incumbents raise money at home by organizing small- and big- 
dollar fundraising events. Cocktail parties, barbecues, and 
picnics with admission costs ranging from $10 to $50 are used to 
raise money, attract press coverage, and build goodwill among 
voters. Events that feature prominent party officials, like the 
Speaker of the House, the Majority Leader of the Senate, 
administration officials, or other national leaders help to 
bring in individual contributions of up to $1,000. 

Traditional fundraising events can satisfy the goals of a 
variety of contributors. They give individuals who desire 
proximity to power the opportunity to speak with a member of 
Congress and other political elites. Persons who contribute for 
ideological reasons get the opportunity to voice their specific 
issue concerns. Individuals who are motivated by the chance to 
receive some material gain, such as funding for a federal 
project or a tax break, often perceive these events as an 
opportunity to build a relationship with a member of Congress. 

Most incumbents also rely on direct-mail operations to 
raise funds from individuals.+¢1 pirect-mail can be a 
relatively reliable method of fundraising for an incumbent 
because the candidate is able to solicit contributions using 
lists that include previous donors and record appeals that 
facilitated earlier contributions. Most direct-mail generates 
contributions of under $100 and is targeted to the candidate’s 
constituents. Nevertheless, a number of prominent House members 
and senators have huge direct-mail lists that include 
individuals who live across the United States. 

PACs form a second and extremely important source of 
campaign assistance for incumbents. PAC contributions may carry 
the taint of "special interest" money, but PAC fundraising 
enables a member of Congress to raise large sums of money in big 
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denominations while investing relatively little time and effort. 
PAC solicitations play directly on a members’ biggest electoral 
advantage--incumbency. Incumbency brings with it a track record 
that PACs can use to gauge past performance and predict future 
legislative behavior, as well as a high probability of 
reelection and future influence. Incumbents utilize these 
assets to raise contributions from PACs who share their issue 
positions and to leverage money from PACs who fear that failure 
to contribute will lead to some form of retaliation. Access 
PACs and PACs that pursue mixed strategies are the most likely 
to respond to incumbent requests. 

The first step members of Congress usually take to raise 
money from PACs is to identify those committees that are most 
likely to respond favorably to their solicitations. These 
include PACs that support an incumbent’s positions on specific 
issues and PACs whose parent organizations are affected by 
legislation an incumbent is in a position to influence. Members 
of Congress who serve in party leadership positions, on powerful 
committees, or are recognized entrepreneurs in certain policy 
areas can easily raise money from large numbers of PACs. 

Once an incumbent has identified his or her "PAC 
constituency," the next step is to ask for a contribution. This 
is usually done at fundraising events, through the mail, or over 
the telephone. The most effective solicitations state the 
member’s legislative goals, accomplishments, sources of 
influence (the committee assignments, chairmanships, or party 
leadership positions they hold), the nature of the competition 
they face, and the amount of money they need. Some committees 
require a candidate to personally meet with a PAC representative 
who delivers a check. A few require incumbents to complete 
questionnaires or sign pledges of support for specific issues, 
but most PACs rely on members’ prior roll call votes or interest 
group ratings as measures of their policy proclivities. 

Other PACs, particularly ideological committees, may want 
evidence that a representative or senator is facing serious 
opposition before giving a contribution. Incumbents can address 
these concerns by mailing PAC-kits that give details about their 
backgrounds, issue positions, and the competitiveness of their 
upcoming contest. Party leaders and hill committee staff can 
also be called upon to bear witness to the competitiveness of an 
incumbent’s race. 

Parties are a third source of money and campaign services. 
The most important thing incumbents can do to win party support 
is demonstrate that they are vulnerable. Party committees have 
most of the information they need to make such a determination, 
but incumbents can give details on the nature of the threat they 
face that might not be apparent to a party operative who has 
never visited the state or district. Once a hill committee has 
made a member of Congress a priority, it will go to great 
efforts to supply that member with money, campaign services, and 
assistance in collecting resources from others. 

Wealthy individuals located across the country are the 
final source of incumbent resources that have a Washington 
connection, and they have been playing an increasing role in 
financing congressional elections over the last few years. In 


1990, 179,667 individual donors gave $164.2 million in 
contributions of $200 or more to congressional candidates.123 
Large donors in California, New York, and the Washington, D.C. 
metropolitan area made over half of all of the $200-plus out-of- 
state contributions to congressional candidates. Wealthy 
individuals living in just one community, defined by Manhattan, 
New York’s 10021 zip code, contributed $1.48 million to 
candidates running in other states. In 1992, individual 
contributions of $200 or more accounted for $87.5 million or 28% 
of all contributions to House igh and $7§26 million or 
41% of all contributions to Senate cand fates. The 
activities of wealthy individuals have, along with those of 
parties and PACs, contributed to the shift to a national market 
for campaign contributions. 

Incumbents have an advantage in raising money from wealthy 
individuals because many of these people have motives similar to 
those of PACs and parties. Some also receive decision-making 
cues from these groups. Parties and PACs routinely mail their 
donors information about competitive elections when they solicit 
donations. The amount of information and attention a donor 
receives from a party or PAC is usually tied to the size of his 
or her contributions. Party organizations in Washington, for 
example, have created a number of "clubs" for their major 
contributors. Club members attend briefings and receive 
newsletters and memoranda that discuss developments in close 
races. 
The integration of wealthy individuals into the 
communications networks led by parties and PACs has resulted in 


the individuals’ contributions taking on many of the 
characteristics of the groups, including the PAC comnmunity’s 
strong bias in favor of incumbents. Washington-based 
"bundlers," "brokers," and other cue-givers play an important 


role in directing large campaign contributions. Like stock 
brokers, real estate agents, and old-fashioned "bookies," these 
individuals and groups work to channel the flow of money from 
one group of individuals to another. The greatest beneficiaries 
of these intermediaries’ efforts appear to be current members of 
Congress, who raise the majority of individual large 
contributions. 

The need to raise large sums of money every two years and 
the lack of enthusiasm that most incumbents have for fundraising 
has encouraged many of them to develop permanent fundraising 
organizations. These organizations consist of direct-mail 
specialists and PAC fundraising experts who are kept on 
retainers or allowed to keep a portion of the money they raise. 
These consultants write direct-mail appeals, update contributor 
lists, identify and solicit potentially supportive PACs, and 
organize fundraising events. The role of the candidate in many 
cases is to show up at the events and make telephone calls to 
potential contributors who insist on having a word with the 
member prior to giving a contribution. 


Challengers 


Challengers have the greatest need to spend campaign money 
and encounter the most difficulties in raising it. The same 
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predicament that makes it hard for them to win votes in their 
state or district has a negative impact on their ability to 
gather resources in the nation’s capital. A lack of name 
recognition, limited political experience, a relatively untested 
campaign organization, and a high probability of electoral 
defeat haunt the typical challenger who comes to Washington in 
search of support. The fact that the incumbents are established 
Washington operators who possesses political clout and are 
likely to be reelected do not make a challenger’s quest for 
money and campaign services any easier. 

Successful challenger fundraising strategies usually begin 
early in the election cycle and at the grassroots level. Only 
after they have had some success collecting money at home do 
most successful challengers extend their sights to Washington, 
D.C. Challengers who are able to raise seed money from 
individuals have an easier time making the case to party leaders 
and PACs that they can run a credible campajgn, which helps them 
attract greater support from these groups.+¢ One of the first 
steps that successful challengers usually take is to set up 
fundraising committees consisting of relatives, friends, 
professional associates, and fellow political activists. These 
individuals form a core group that sets out to collect money 
from others. Candidates who have previously run for office can 
turn to earlier supporters and use contributor lists from 
earlier campaigns to raise money. 

Challengers can improve their prospects of collecting 
money and resources in Washington by gathering endorsements from 
local business, labor, or opinion leaders. Grassroots pressure 
can be a critical factor in convincing PAC managers in 
Washington to support a challenger, especially if the current 
representative or senator has been hostile to the PAC’s views. 
Local party support is usually a prerequisite for hill committee 
assistance. 

Challengers need to be able to demonstrate that they have 
a chance to win in order to raise money or campaign services 
from PACs and parties. Political experience and a professional 
campaign staff give a challenger some credibility in this 
regard. Party committees, PACs, and inside-the-beltway 
journalists who handicap elections judge candidates’ chances of 
success, in part, by the elective offices they have held and the 
people who work on their campaigns. A candidate who is able to 
put together a feasible campaign plan, hire reputable 
consultants, and present polling figures indicating that he or 
she enjoys a reasonable level of name recognition is more likely 
to inspire the confidence of party officials and PAC managers 
than is a political amateur who is waging a largely volunteer 
effort. When meeting with hill committee representatives and 
PAC managers, candidates need to be able to articulate their 
campaign’s specific needs. Political experience and a staff of 
seasoned political professionals can help candidates prepare for 
these interviews. 

During the 1992 congressional elections, House challengers 
who had previously held an elective office, appointive position, 
judgeship, state party chairmanship, or were congressional, 
presidential, or statehouse aides benefited from an average of 


$17,138 nore in national party spending than political 

amateurs. The national parties also spent more on 
nonincumbents who rely on paid staffers or professional 
consultants for campaign management, press relations, campaign 
advertising, research, polling, fundraising, and reporting their 
financial transactions to the FEC than they spend on candidates 
who waged volunteer efforts. +3 In general, the hill committees 
play a more important role in the campaigns of challengers who 
have political experience and assemble professional campaign 
organizations. 

Party committees and some PACs distribute money and 
campaign services piecemeal, in response to a candidate’s 
ability to meet a series of discrete goals. As several hill 
committee staffers explain, their organizations rarely drop a 
huge sum of money or campaign services in a candidate’s lap 
early in the election cycle. Rather, they outline a series of 
steps a challenger needs to climb in order to obtain different 
levels of support. Each time a candidate reaches a different 
step, he or she gets an additional contribution or campaign 
service. Challengers who meet their goals in a timely fashion 
and are within reach of victory at the end of the election 
season, receive substantial campaign contributions, services, 
and help with raising money from other groups. 

Given that challengers are at such a great disadvantage in 
raising money from _ PACs, one the keys to a successful PAC 
fundraising strategy is for challengers to identify the few 
committees that are likely to give them support. For Democrats, 
this includes labor groups. Challengers improve their prospects 
of attracting labor PAC money by showing they have strong ties 
to the labor community, a history of supporting labor 
legislation, and support labor’s political goals. 3 

Challengers of both parties may be able to attract support 
from ideological committees by convincing PAC managers that they 
are committed to their group’s cause. Challengers should be 
ready to point to a history of personal activism in support of a 
PAC’s cause. They also should be prepared to complete a 
detailed questionnaire on the PAC’s core issues and to sign a 
pledge support those issues if elected. Challengers who make a 
PAC’s issues one of the central elements of their campaign 
enhance their odds of getting that PAC’s backing. Political 
experience and a professional campaign organization also helps a 
challenger raise money from PACs. In 1992, experienced 
challengers raised an average of $33,308 more than amateurs. 
Challengers who fielded professional campaign organizations also 
raised significantly more PAC money than others. 33 

Ideological causes came to the forefront of many 
candidate’s PAC fundraising strategies in 1992. Women 
challengers were able to capitalize on their gender and attract 
large amounts of money and campaign assistance from EMILY’s 
List, the WISHList, and other pro-women’s groups. Challengers 
who came down on either side of the "pro-choice/pro-life" issue 
were able to raise money from PACs who shared their position. 

By championing or opposing handgun control, support for Israel, 
or taking a side on other emotionally-laden issues some 
challengers are able to win PAC contributions, independent 
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expenditures, and assistance in raising funds from individuals 
who feel strongly about their shared concerns. 


Candidates for Open Seats 


Candidates for open seats possess few of the fundraising 
advantages of incumbents, but also lack the liabilities of 
challengers. Open-seat candidates rely on many of the same 
fundraising strategies as challengers, but usually with 
considerably more success. Because most open-seat contests are 
competitive, they receive a great deal of attention from 
parties, PACs, and other informed contributors. Most open-seat 
candidates are in a position to convince Washington insiders 
that their campaigns are worthy of support. Political 
experience and campaign professionalism can be useful in this 
regard, but are not as important to open-seats candidates as 
they are to challengers. In 1992, experienced candidates only 
raised an average of $5,346 more in national party money than 
amateurs, and only Republican candidates received significant 
reward for assembling a professionalism campaign 
organization. 134 Open-seat contestants who meet the goals that 
hill committees staffers set for them are also likely to be 
among the top recipients of party money, campaign services, and 
transactional assistance. 

Winning support -from PACs is a little more difficult, but 
not nearly as difficult as it is for challengers. Open-seat 
candidates who are able to identify a potential PAC constituency 
and convince members of that constituency that they are waging 
competitive campaigns usually raise substantial sums of PAC 
money. These candidates campaign for PAC money by providing PAC 
managers with PAC-kits and other forms of information that 
demonstrate their political qualifications, electoral 
competitiveness, and support for a group’s cause. The backing 
of a hill committee is often presented as evidence of the 
competitiveness of the race. Previous political activities, 
such as roll call votes the candidate has cast in the state 
house, can be used to show a candidate’s agreement with the 
PAC’s positions. Finally, the backing of PAC donors who live in 
the district and endorsements from lead PACs and other 
Washington-based organizations who share the PAC’s views can be 
very helpful in winning PAC contributions. 

Experienced candidates who begin to solicit PAC money 
early in the election cycle tend to be the most successful. 
They collected $60,130 in PAC money in 1992, almost twice as 
much as amateurs. Candidates who employed paid staff or 
consultants who understand how PACs operate succeed in raising 
more PAC money than others. Open-seat candidates who collect 
large sums from parties and PACs are also usually able to 
collect large contributions from the individuals who contribute 
to these groups. 


Senate Campaigns 


Senate campaigns are considerably different from campaigns 
for the House. Most Senate elections occur in larger, more 
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heterogeneous districts. The tend to attract more experienced 
and better-known candidates who assemble larger and more 
professional campaign organizations. Senate campaigns are more 
expensive, and place greater fundraising burdens on candidates 
and campaign their staffs. Because of the higher prestige of 
the office, the greater notoriety of most of the participants, 
and the greater competitiveness of most Senate elections, these 
contests receive substantially more media coverage than do House 
contests. 

The differences in the campaigns that Senate and House 
candidates wage for resources reflect th broader differences 
that exist between House and Senate elections. Candidates for 
the Senate start requesting help earlier, often meeting with 
party officials, PAC managers, wealthy individuals, and other 
sources of money or fundraising assistance three years before 
they plan to run. As a result of the monumental size of their 
task, Senate candidates rely on more individuals and groups for 
fundraising assistance. Nonincumbent Senate candidates are more 
likely than their House counterparts to hire professional 
consultants to manage their direct-mail and individual big donor 
and PAC solicitation programs. 

The higher visibility and competitiveness of Senate 
elections, and the greater political experience of Senate 
nonincumbents, results in more Senate candidates being able to 
draw on all four sources of campaign money. The in-state 
fundraising of Senate candidates differs from that of House 
candidates in scope and professionalism, but not in goals or 
techniques. For the most part, Senate candidates merely send 
out more direct-mail solicitations and hold more fundraising 
events, especially big-dollar ones, than House contestants. 

The campaigns that Senate candidates conduct to win the 
support of parties, PACs, and wealthy individuals differ from 
those for the House in some important respects. For one thing, 
Senate challengers are more likely than their House counterparts 
to campaign for and win the backing of PACs. PACs are more 
willing to support Senate challengers because their races tend 
to be more competitive. Many Senate challengers are also ina 
position to leverage money from PACs. PAC managers who are 
interested in having access to Congress think twice before 
turning down a contribution request from a Senate challenger who 
serves on a House committee that can affect the interests of the 
PAC’s sponsor. PACs that pursue ideological goals generally 
contribute more to Senate than House challengers because both 
their managers and their supporters expect these PACs to be 
involved in competitive and highly visible elections. 

The same dynamics that affect the flow of PAC money also 
influence the flow of large personal contributions. As a 
result, Senate challengers have less difficulty than their House 
counterparts in raising money from wealthy individuals. With 
the help of party officials, lead PACs, and other bundlers and 
cue givers, Senate challengers are able to raise more out-of- 
state contributions than House challengers. 

A final difference between House and Senate elections 
concerns how candidates campaign for support from their hill 
committees. All four hill committees rely on members of 
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Congress to help them raise funds, but candidate involvement in 
hill committee fundraising has become an explicit criterion for 
receiving support from a senatorial campaign committee. The 
DSCC and NRSC have established a loose connection between the 
campaign support that candidates receive and their involvement 
in the committees’ fundraising efforts. The high limits the 
FECA sets for coordinated expenditures have enabled the national 
parties to become a very significant source of assistance for 
their Senate candidates and encouraged the senatorial campaign 
committees to get their candidates involved in committee 
fundraising. The campaign committees give their candidates 
incentives to help raise this money by creating special accounts 
for different regions. Candidates from each region are 
motivated to ensure the success of fundraising events held for 
their area because the sums collected in them are later spent on 
their campaigns. This fundraising approach is legal because the 
committees do not earmark the donations they collect for 
specific candidates. It is practical because it allows 
individuals and PACs to channel money above and beyond their 
direct contributions into the campaigns of their preferred 
candidates. It is effective because Senate candidates and 
campaign contributors recognize who will benefit from money that 
is collected and have strong incentives to become involved in 
these fundraising efforts. 136 


Summary 


Washington, D.C. has become a major source of money and 
campaign services in contemporary congressional elections. 
Candidates who are able to convince party officials, PAC 
managers, and other political insiders that their campaigns are 
worthy of support can gather considerable resources in the 
nation’s capital. Candidates do not approach these groups on an 
equal footing, however, and some have little chance of winning 
their backing. Candidates in competitive races have better 
chances than shoo-ins and likely losers of raising money and 
campaign services from political parties and ideological PACs. 
Open-seat candidates possess advantages over challengers in 
raising money from both ideological and access-oriented PACs, 
but the successes of both groups are overwhelmed by those of 
incumbents. House challengers and open-seat candidates who have 
political experience and can demonstrate that they are waging a 
professional campaign have distinct advantages in Washington 
fundraising over amateurs who put forth largely volunteer 
efforts. Senate candidates raise far more money than candidates 
for House and, unlike their House counterparts, competitive 
Senate challengers can raise substantial PAC funds. Moreover, 
the contribution of wealthy individuals who make large donations 
across state and district lines tend to shadow those of 
Washington-based organizations because these individuals possess 
similar motives and goals, and have ties to information networks 
led by party committees, PACs, and other political insiders from 
the D.C. metropolitan area. 

Nevertheless, none of these candidates can simply wait for 
parties, PACs, and others to give them campaign money and 


services. Rather, they must actively campaign for then. 
Different types of candidates pursue different kinds of 
strategies. Members of Congress point to the power they possess 
as a result of incumbency. Open-seat candidates highlight their 
backgrounds, issue positions, and prospects for success. 
Challengers attempt to impress Washington operatives with the 
support they possess back home, meet the goals that hill 
committee staff set for them, and find ways to persuade 
potential supporters that the election isn’t over yet. One of ~— 
the most important strategic moves any candidate can make is to 
identify constituencies of potential contributors, become 
familiar with their goals and decision-making processes, and 
identify the individuals and organizations they turn to for 
decision-making cues. 

Congressional elections are very expensive, sophisticated 
enterprises. A successful campaign for money and election 
services is a necessity for virtually every candidate who hopes 
to compete in the U.S.’s candidate-centered election system. 
Most candidates turn to the nation’s capital during their search 
for campaign resources. The backing of party committees, PACs, 
and individuals who are plugged into the Washington campaign 
community can be an important ingredient to electoral success 
because these groups can provide candidates with the wherewithal 
they need to communicate with voters and win their support. 


Appendix 


The survey data were collected using a questionnaire that 
was mailed to every major party congressional candidate who was 
opposed during the 1992 election. Candidates who did not have 
opponents were omitted from the study because it was unlikely 
that they would actively campaign or receive much campaign 
assistance from parties or PACs. The sampling frame for the 
House consisted of a total of 828 potential respondents and the 
sampling frame for the Senate consisted of 68 potential 
respondents. 

A questionnaire was sent to the campaign headquarters of 
every candidate in each sampling frame. The questionnaires were 
personally addressed to each campaign manager, with the 
instructions the manager, the candidate, or another senior level 
campaign official complete it as soon as possible. Participants 
in the study were promised that their responses would be kept 
anonymous. The mailing of the questionnaire was timed so that 
it would arrive two days after the election, when the election 
would still be fresh in the minds of the respondents and they 
would have the time needed to answer the questions thoughtfully. 
One, and in some cases two, additional copies of the 
questionnaire were sent to campaigns that did not return a 
previous copy. 

Special efforts were taken to make the questionnaire 
attractive, brief, and easy to complete. It went through 
several prestests with House candidates and campaign managers 
and was refined accordingly. These refinements helped to 
produce the high response rates. 

Questionnaires were received from 345 House campaigns and 
28 Senate campaigns, for response rates of 42% and 41%. Table 
A.1 presents the breadowns for the House sample by party 
affiliation, officeholding status, and election outcome, as well 
as the corresponding breakdowns for all candidates falling in 
the sampling frame. As can readily be observed, the House 
sample closely approximates the population of interest. Table 
A.2 a corresponding set of breakdowns for the Senate candidates. 
The Senate sample has a few shortcomings: it is small and 
overrepresents Democrats and winners. In order to compensate 
for these shortcomings the generalizations for the Senate are 
based on the 1992 sample and findings from a previous study that 
included the 1984 and 1986 Senate elections.23/ 
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Table 1 Party Spending in the 1992 Congressional Elections 


House Senate 


Coordinated Coordinated 
Contributions Expenditures Contributions Expenditures 


Democratic 
DNC $o $913,935 $o $195,351 
pccc 818,846 4,132,292 18,682 2,606 
pscc 10,000 2,600 618,450 11,233,120 
State and local 366,477 750,451 72,699 487,415 
Total Democratic $1,195,323 $5,799,278 $709,831 $11,918,492 


Republican 
RNC $778,503 $832,347 $9,000 $0 
NRCC 686,916 5,166,647 3,500 0 
NRSC 78,500 0 614,814 16,485,039 
State and local 626,057 86,8908 127,960 3,617,303 
Total Republican $2,169,976 $6,867,902 $755,274 $20,102,342 


Source: Compiled from Federal Election Commission data. 
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Table 2 The Allocation of National Party Money in Congressional Elections? 
(in percentages) 


House Senate 


Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans 


Incumbents 

in Jeopardy 22 21 46 
(53) (9) (10) 
5 2 2 


Shoo-ins 
(5) 


Challengers 
Hopefuls 44 


(7) 
3 


(5) 


Likely losers 


Open seats© 
Prospects 29 29 


(8) (8) 
One-party dist. 4 pm 


Total? $10,907 $16,037 
(34) (34) 


Notes: 

“Pigures include contributions and coordinated expenditures by the parties’ 
national, congressional, and senatorial campaign committees for major party 
candidates in contested elections. They do not include soft money 
expenditures. 

N’s are in parenthesis. 


Call Senate candidates open-seat races are in the prospects category. 
In thousands. 


Source: Compiled from Federal Election Commission data. 


(37) (71) (6) 
20 10 4 
(87) (126) |_| (8) 
(37) (31) 


Table 3 Average National Party Spending in Congressional Elections? 
House Senate 


Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans 


Incumbents 
in Jeopardy 17,311 
Shoo-ins 9,274 


Challengers 
Hopefuls 22,103 
Likely losers 13,350 
Open seats? 
Prospects 16,217 
One-party dist. 9,440 
All candidates 776 


Notes: 


30,315 
4,974 


$3,732 
5,867 


34,990 
9,057 


17,631 


257,099 
39,045 


688,665 
75,267 


400,148 


320,083 


730,508 
131,792 


512,422 
88,257 


585,972 


471,677 


@Figures include contributions and coordinated expenditures by the parties’ 
national, congressional, and senatorial campaign committees for major party 


candidates in contested elections. 


expenditures. The N’s are the same as in Table 2. 
Dall Senate candidates open-seat races are in the prospects category. 


They do not include soft money 


Source: Compiled from Federal Election Commission data. 
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Table 4 PAC Contributions in Congressional Elections® 
(in thousands) 


House Senate 
Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans Total 


Corporate $20,748 $17,924 $6,620 $11,580 $56,872 


Trade 13,778 9,974 5,267 5,603 34,622 


Cooperative 1,355 655 337 190 2,537 

Corporations 1,443 723 612 462 3,240 
w/o stock 

Labor 15,392 1,286 6,773 364 23,815 

Nonconnected 5,888 3,123 3,431 2,540 14,982 

All PACS $58,604 $33,685 $23,040 $20,739 $136,068 


Notes: 


@Figures include PAC contributions to major party candidates in contested 
elections. The N’s are the same as in Table 2. 
All Senate candidates open-seat races are in the prospects category. 


Source: Compiled from Federal Election Commission data. 
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Table 5 The Allocation of PAC Contributions to House Candidates? 
(in percentages) 


Cooper- Corp. w/o Noncon- 
Corporate Trade ative stock Labor nected 
Democrats 
Incumbents 
in Jeopardy 26 18 32 30 23 26 
Shoo-ins 22 22 aa 27 , 32 18 


Challengers 
Hopefuls 
Likely losers 


Open seats 
Prospects 
One-party dist. 


Republicans 

Incumbents 
in Jeopardy 

Shoo-ins 


Challengers 
Hopefuls 
Likely losers 


Open seats 
Prospects 
One-party dist. 


Total House $10,020 $23,752 $2,010 $2,168 $16,908 $9,013 
Contributions 


Notes: 


@Figures include PAC contributions for major party House candidates in 
contested elections. The N’s are the same as in Table 2. 
In thousands. 


Source: Compiled from Federal Election Commission data. 


-~ 3 1 2 6 4 
-- 1 1 g 1 
3 9 5 4 13 11 
2 5 2 2 10 6 
19 16 16 12 5 10 | 
: 3 3 1 4 -- 5 
1 1 ~~ 1 ~- 2 
1 1 ~~ 1 -- 1 


Table 6 The Allocation of PAC Contributions to Senate Candidates® 
(in percentages) 


Cooper- Corp. w/o 
Corporate Trade ative stock Labor 
Democrats 
Incumbents 
in Jeopardy 17 19 20 22 24 
Shoo-ins 12 13 a 16 15 


Challengers 
Hopefuls 25 
Likely losers 6 


Open seats 


Republicans 

Incumbents 
in Jeopardy 

Shoo-ins 


Challengers 
Hopefuls 
Likely losers 


Open seat 14 10 3 5 7 


Total Senate $43,792 $10,870 $562 $1,074 $7,138 $5,970 


Contributions 


Notes: 
@Figures include PAC contributions for major party Senate candidates in 
contested elections. The N’s are the same as in Table 2. 

In thousands. 


Source: Compiled from Federal Election Commission data. 


Noncon- 
nected 
20 
10 
11 
PF 4 10 21 12 25 15 
6 7 8 9 ~~ 3 
5 4 1 1 -- 5 
~- -~ -- -- 1 


Table 7 Average PAC Contributions in Congressional Elections? 
House Senate 


Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans 


Incumbents 
in Jeopardy 
Shoo-ins 


Challengers 
Hopefuls 
Likely losers 


Open seats? 
Prospects 


One-party dist. 


All candidates 


Notes: 


376,010 
230,387 


91,401 
16,204 


156,485 
128,440 


140,880 


237,813 
199,367 


38,155 
6,074 


100,771 
22,526 


81,325 


941,476 
1,118,041 


528,578 
113,440 


588,644 


677,644 


1,253,934 
1,138,549 


278,363 
16,029 


515,503 


609,967 


“Figures include PAC contributions to major party candidates in contested 


elections. The N’s are the same as in Table 2. 


All Senate candidates open-seat races are in the prospects category. 


Source: Compiled from Federal Election Commission data. 


Table A.1 A Comparison of the Sample and Population of House Candidates 
(figures are percentages) 


Sample Population 
Democrats 


Republicans 


Incumbents 
Challengers 


Open seats 


Winners 


Losers 


Total N’s 


Table A.2 A Comparison of the Sample and Population of Senate Candidates 


(figures are percentages) 
Sample Population 
Democrats 


Republicans 


Incumbents 
Challengers 


Open seats 


Winners 


Losers 


Total N’s 


— 
(172) (416) 
50 50 
(173) (412) 
38 40 
40 39 
(138) (322) 
22 21 
(75) (171) 
49 50 
(170) (418) 
51 50 
(175) (410) 
353 828 
| (17) (34) 
39 50 
(11) (34) 
39 40 
| 32 39 
| (9) (26) 
29 21 
(8) (16) 
| 57 50 
(170) (34) 
43 50 
| (175) (34) 
| 28 68 
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Professor Paul S. Herrnson 
Study Director 


Department of Government and Politics 
University of Maryland 

College Park, MD 20742-2881 

Tel. (301)405-4123 

Fax (301 )314-9690 


CONGRESSIONAL 

CAMPAIGN STUDY 


Form no. 


THE 1992 CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN STUDY 


The University of Maryland regularly surveys voters, political candidates, 
and elected officials to learn about important issues and political 
processes. Congressional election campaigns are one of our gsajor interests. 


Your participation in this study is essential to making it a success. 


This is e@ CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY. Please DQ NOT SIGN the questionnaire. Once 
your completed questionnaire is received, the responses will be entered into 
@ computer. It will then be impossible to associate them with your name. 
The number at the top of the page is only e mechanical device that will be 
used to determine the response rate and to send follow-up letters to 
individuals who have not returned their questionnaires by NOVEMBER 21st. 


TO RECEIVE A COPY OF THE COMPLETED STUDY. write your name and address on a 


separate sheet of paper and return it with the completed questionnaire. 


Your cooperation 
will help those interested in elections learn more about campaigning for 
Congress. Thank you for your time and assistance. 


If you have any questions, call Professor Paul S. Herrnson at 301-405-4123. 


PLEASE CIRCLE THE ANSWERS THAT BEST DESCRIBE YOUR OPINIONS. (Feel free to 
provide edditional comments on extra sheets of paper.) 


1. What was your position in the campaign? 
1) Candidate 2) Campaign Manager 3) Treasurer 4) Press Aide 
5) Other: 


What was your candidate’s party affiliation? 
1) Democrat 2) Republican 3) Independent 4) Other: 


How competitive was your candidate's primary? 
1) Very competitive 2) Moderately competitive 3) Slightly competitive 
4) There was no priwery opposition 


Wheat was your candidate’s position in the general election? 
1) Incumbent 2) Challenger 3) Open seat 4) Incumbent vs. Incumbent 


How did your candidate do in the general election? 
1) Won 2) Lost 


How many times has your candidate run for Congress? 
1) lst time 2) 2nd time 3) 3-5 times 4) More than 5 times 


How much does the present district resemble the district that existed 
in 19907 

1) Exactly the same 2) Similar 3) Somewhat different 4) Very different 
5) A completely new district 
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Compared to most registered voters in your district, would you say that 
your candidate's views are: 
1) More liberal 2) More conservative 3) About the same 


What do you think were your candidate's basic strengths in the campaign? 


Greatest strength: Others: 

. What do you think were your candidate’s basic weaknesses in the 
campaign? 

Greatest weakness: Others: 


. What do you think were your opponent's basic strengths in the campaign? 


Greatest strength: Others: 


. What do you think were your opponent’s basic weaknesses in the campaign? 


Createst weakness: Others: 


. What do you think were the gost important issues in your campaign? 
(You may list local and/or national issues) 


Most important issue: Others: 


. How important were each of the following in helping you LEARN ABOUT 
VOTERS’ OPINIONS on major issues? Circle the appropriate choice for each. 
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Mail from voters 
Newspaper, radio, & TV 

Public opinion surveys 

Local party leaders & activists. 
National party leaders 2 

National party publications & briefings 
Personal contacts with voters 

Other: 
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Approximately what percentage of the registered voters in your district 
would describe themseleves as... (Fill _in your answers, which should 
total 1008). 


Democratic Independent 


Republican Others: 


. Which of the following groups of voters did your campaign specifically 
target? Circle as many responses as you think are appropriate. 

1) Members of your party 2) Independents 3) Members of opponent's party 
4) Others: 5) Focused on all voters equally 
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17. Did your campaign concentrate on any demographic, occupational, 
geographic, or issue groups? If yes, list those targeted most heavily. 


Most targeted group: Others: 
. How imsportent do you believe each of the following groups were in 


? Cixcle the 


wost eppropriate choice for each. 


So 
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Family & Friends . 

City &/or County Parties 

State Party . 

Nationel Party Committee (DNC or “RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Other Interest Groups . 

Political Action Committees 

Issues &/or Ideology 

A Desire to Improve Governaent 

A Desire to be a Political Leader 
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. For each of the following activities, did your campaign rely on salaried 
campaign staff, paid consultants, party staff, union members, unpaid 
volunteers, the assistance of some other group, or did the campaign not 
carry out the activity? Circle the appropriate choice(s) for each. 


Campaign Paid Party Union Unpaid Other Not 
Staff Cons. Staff Mbrs. Vols. Groups used 

Campaign management 1 4 7 
Media advertising . 1 
Press relations 1 
Issue & opposition research 1 
Polling . 1 
Fundraising . 1 
Get-out-the-vote activities 1 
Legal advice . 1 
1 
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Accounting/Filing FEC Reports 


what percentage of your campaign’s TOTAL BUDGET wes spent 
on each of the following? Fil] in your answers, which should total 1008. 


Staff salaries 

Research 

Polling . 

Direct mail 

Travel 

Get-out-the-vote activities 
Media and advertising 


Other: 
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what percentage of your campaign's MEDIA BUDGET was spent 
on each of the following? Fil) in your answers, which should total 1008. 


Radio ads 

Television ads 

Newspaper ads 

Campaign literature 
Billboards and yard signs 


Other: 


. How important were the following techniques in 

MESSAGE TO VOTERS? Circle the <eey choice for each technique. 


% 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
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Radio (paid or free) 
Television (paid or free) 
Literature drops 
Speeches and rallies - 
Newsletters and direct mail . 
Press releases and free media 
Campaign debates = 
Billboards, buttons, etc. 
Surrogate campaigning 
Door-to-door canvassing 
Candidate visits to shopping 
centers, factories, etc. 
Other: 
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. Which of the techniques listed in Question 22 do you think your campaign 
utilized... (Fill _ in your answers below) 


a) Most effectively: b) Least effectively: 


. Which one of the following did your campaign advertising primarily focus on? 
1) Your candidate's image 

2) Your candidate’s issue positions 

3) Opponent’s image 

4) Opponent’s issue positions 

5) Other: 


. Which campaign received more news coverage? 
1) Your campaign 2) Opponent’s campaign 3) Both were covered equally 


. Do you believe the news media covered the campaign fairly? 
1) Yes, the media coverage was fair to both candidates 

2) No, the media coverage favored your candidate's campaign 
3) No, the media coverage favored the opponent's campaign 


27. Did the local media endorse any candidates in the general election? 
1) Yes, your candidate was endorsed 
2) Yes, the opponent was endorsed 
3) Both candidates received endorsements from different media outlets 
4) No candidates were endorsed 


. Did your campaign or your opponent’s campaign use negative advertising? 
1) Your campaign did 2) Opponent’s campaign did 3) Both campsigns did 
4) No negative advertising was used by either campaign 


The next eight questions are concerned with the kinds of assistance your 
‘ campaign received from different groups. All of the questions use exactly 
the same format. Circle the number associated with the most appropriate 
choice for each group. 


29. How important were the following groups in providing your campaign with 
INFORMATION ABOUT VOTERS (survey data, demographic data, targeting 


assessments)? 


a 
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City &/or County Parties 

State Party . 

National Party Counittee (DNC or 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 


Labor Unions 
Other Interest Groups . 
Political Action Coanittees 
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. How important were the following groups in assisting your campaign with 
REGISTERING VOTERS and 


ar 
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City &/or County Parties 

State Party . 

National Party Committee (DNC or "RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Labor Unions 

Other Interest Groups . 

Political Action Committees 
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. How important were the following groups in providing your campaign with 
MASS MEDIA ADVERTISING and 


4 


City 6&/or County Parties 
State Party . 
National Party Committee (DNC or "RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Labor Unions 
Other Interest Groups . . 
Political Action Committees 


oy 
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. How important were the following groups in assisting your campaign with 
. including introductions to potential campaign contributors * 
and direct-mail fundraising? 


City &/or County Parties 

State Party . 

National Party Committee (DNC or RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Other Interest Groups . ‘ 

Political Action Committees 


. How important were the following groups in assisting your campaign with 
? 


City &/or County Parties 

State Party . 

National Party Committee (DNC or RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Labor Unions 4 
Other Interest Groups . 

Political Action Committees” 


. How important were the following groups in providing your campaign with 
OPPOSITION RESEARCH? 


4%, 


City &/or County Parties 

State Party . 

National Party Committees (DNC or "RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Other Interest Groups . : 

Political Action Committees 
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. How important were the following groups in providing your campaign with 
VOLUNTEER WORKERS? 
%%, 


4%, fey, 


sly’ 


City &/or County Parties 

State Party . 

National Party Committee (DNC or "RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Other Interest Groups . 

Political Action Committees 
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1 2 3 
? 1 2 3 
d 1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 a 
e 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
8 
th 
“% 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 : 
1 2 
1 2 
35 
th 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 


36. How important were the following groups in assisting with CAMPAIGN 
MANAGEMENT, including the formulation of campaign ie 


%, 


sl’ 


City 6/or County Parties 

State Party . 

National Party Comittee (DNC or "RNC) 
Cong. Campaign Committee (DCCC or NRCC) 
Other Interest Groups . 2 

Political Action Committees 
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. How important do you believe the following factors were in determining 


the OUTCOME OF THE ELECTION? A 
0, 


a 


eee oy’ 


Candidate image & personality 
Traditional party 

Local issues 

National issues 

Debates 

Newspaper endorsements 
Incumbent's advantages of office 
Incumbent’s record in Congress 
Negative Campaigning 

Anti-incumbency mood among voters 
Influence of the presidential election 
Influence of Ross Perot'’s campaign 
Influence of a U.S. Senate election 
Influence of state or local.elections 
Political scandal 


VORB 


In your own words, did any unusual circumstances or major events 
influence the election? (Please feel free to use additional sheets of 
paper.) 


Thank you very much for your help. If you would like, you can return the 


questionnaire by FAX to (301) 314-9690. Otherwise, please use the enclosed 
stamped envelope. It is addressed to: 


1992 Congressional Campaign Study 
Professor Paul S$. Herrnson 

Department of Government and Politics 
2181 Lefrak Hall 

University of Maryland 

College Park, MD 20742-8221 
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In many societies, ethnic tensions have resulted in severe ethnic violence. However, in Canada 
while the French and English speaking blocs have frequently disagreed, their conflicts have rarely led 
to deadly violence. This paper suggests some hypotheses as to why this is so, and tests the 


hypotheses by comparing Canada with Northern Ireland, one of the most violent conflicts in the 


Western world. 


Structuralist theories focus upon the position of ethnic groups within the social structure, their 
demographic, economic and political situation. Gurr’s cross-national analysis found a strong 
relationship between deprivation (which included several measures of ethnic discrimination) and the 
degree of violence in each society (Gurr, 1966). Another study of nineteen multi-ethnic societies 
showed that minority-majority relations are significantly different in high and low violence societies 
(Hewitt, 1977). In societies marked by serious communal violence, there are usually noticeable 
economic differences between ethnic groups, minorities are often excluded from political power, and 
the demographic balance is threatened by a fast-growing minority population. Structural factors do 
not, however, provide an adequate explanation for the difference between Northern Ireland and 
Canada. 

Several characteristics of Northern Irish society have been blamed for the violence that broke 
out in the 1960s: a high degree of social segregation between the two communities, discrimination 
against the Catholic minority, which resulted in a lower socio-economic position for them, political 
under-representation, and sharp differences in political values and symbois between Irish nationalists 
and British unionists. There are some obvious and striking parallels with the anglophone/francophone 
situation in Canada in the same period. 

Like Ulster Catholics, French-Canadians are very aware of having a distinctive identity. When 
asked how they usually thought of themselves, about three quarters identified themselves as 
Quebecois, or French-Canadians (Zureick and Pike, 1973). Among Northern Irish Catholics a similar 
proportion identify themselves as Irish- not British. Marriage is almost always within the group. 
Ninety six per cent of francophones marry other francophones (Basham, 1977:96). Only 13 per cent 


of Ulster Catholics had Protestant relatives by marriage (Rose 1971). In both countries social activities 
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are highly segregated. Religious communalism in Ulster is mirrored by the "two solitudes” of Canada. 

There is an extensive literature on discrimination and socio-economic disparities in both 
Northern Ireland and Quebec (Porter,1965, Basham,1977, Rose,1971). !n many instances, French 
Canadians were relatively more disadvantaged than were Irish Catholics. For example, Catholic income 
in N. Ireland was 85% of that of the Protestants, while in Quebec those of French origin earned only 
65% of what British-origin individuals received. At the highest levels, both groups were significantly 
under represented. In 1968, 6% of the chief executives in the Bank of Canada and the Crown 
corporations were French speakers, while in 1969 12% of the directors of public boards in N. Ireland 
were Catholics. Both groups were under represented in the civil service especially at the highest 
levels. In 1968, 2.3% of the highest ranks in the Canadian civil service were French speakers, while 
7% of the top civil servants in Northern Ireland were Catholic. 

Political symbols led to bitter controversies in both Canada and Northern Ireland. The 
constitutional role of the monarchy, the British link, and the design of the national flag divided 
Canadians of British and French origins in a very similar fashion to the way that they divided the two 
communities in Northern Ireland. Thus those favoring a new national flag constituted 35% in Ontario 
and only 23% in the Maritimes but 74% of the Quebec population (Schwartz, 1967). 

Given the similarities between the majority/minority situation in the two countries, one would 
have expected fairly similar outcomes. Yet whereas the Ulster conflict has claimed almost three 
thousand lives, only a handful of Canadians have died in ethnic violence. As O’Sullivan-See (1986:2) 
points out "Both experienced a resurgence of ethnic conflict in the 1960s...yet, in Northern Ireland 
these conflicts produced enduring civil war; in Quebec they were managed and absorbed into normal 
politics. What accounts for this difference? To fully explain ethnic violence, one must also consider 
how minority ethnic demands are made, and how the ethnic majority responds to such demands. | 


suggest that one important reason why some societies are able to solve their ethnic problems 


peacefully has to do with the negotiating process itself. Certain styles of political dialogue are 


effective in producing mutual accommodation, while others exacerbate ethnic hostilities and tension. 
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This focus on political culture and therefore upon the strategies and choices of political actors, 


offers a more hopeful perspective than the structuralist approach. If conflict is determined by 


economic and demographic conditions, there is little that can be done to mitigate it. However, by 
looking at the political process, we can discover what negotiating strategies work, and thereby identify 
the possibilities of consensus-building between ethnic groups. In order to identify the differences 
between effective and ineffective political dialogue, Canada during the 1963-71 period is compared 
with Northern Ireland during 1968-71. The periods chosen are justifiable in terms of historical 
convention. The civil rights movement in Northern Ireland was founded in 1967, but held its first 
meeting in early 1968. By the end of 1971 the IRA campaign was in full force and Stormont was 
teetering. In Canada 1963 was the year when French Canadian grievances began to be voiced, and 
also the year when the first wave of FLO attacks occurred. By 1971, the Cross-Laporte crisis had 
been resolved and the FLO crushed. 


Political Dialogue in Canada 


The data source is the Canadian Annual Review (CAR) for the relevant years. The CAR 


contains a long chapter, typically 100 or so pages, which describes Canadian politics under a series 
of topical headings. A second chapter considers politics in each province. The two chapters record 
speeches, newspaper editorials, lobbying by interest groups, public opinion polls, etc. All political acts 
pertaining to the issue were coded, a total of almost 1200. Political acts include legislation, executive 
actions and any statements by elected politicians or political officials. 

The situation was of more concern to some politicians than to others. Table 1 shows the 
distribution by political position, party, region and ethnicity of all politicians mentioned in the CAR as 
having made a statement, or otherwise taken action on this issue. Those politicians playing an active 
role were predominantly from Quebec and of French origin. By party, they were disproportionately 
Liberal. This regional and partisan concentration becomes even more obvious if one looks at those 
politicians who played a major role. Defining the important actors as those who made ten or more 


speeches, we find that they included six Federal Liberals (Trudeau, Pearson, Marchand, Pelletier, 
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Nationalism 

The most prevalent theme was nationalism, and just over half of the statements dealt with this 
topic. Several distinct concepts and arguments can be discerned in the French-Canadian nationalist 
ideology. First, there is the belief that French-Canadians constitute a nation. Looked at historically, 
this frequently involved the assertion that confederation was an agreement between two sovereign 
nations. Second, as the homeland of the French-Canadian nation, Quebec could claim a special status 
within Canada. One aspect of this special status involved Quebec’s international role, and the belief 
that Quebec should have diplomatic relations with foreign countries. Third, Quebec had a right to self- 


determination, either by redefining the terms of confederation so as to become an "associate state,” 


or even by becoming fully independent. Symbolically francophone nationalism manifested itself in 


hostility towards the British elements of Canadian identity, the monarchy, the royal anthem and the 


red ensign flag. 

Not all statements about Quebec nationalism were favorable. Several politicians rejected the 
"two nations” thesis and emphasized "One Canada", argued that Quebec should be treated the same 
as any other province, and that diplomatic relations were the prerogative of the federal government. 
The adoption of the maple leaf flag, and dropping royal symbols were opposed by some, and seen as 
unnecessary concessions to French-Canadians sensitivity. 

Table 3 tabulates the themes of political speeches concerning Quebec nationalism thus enabling 
a comparison of their attitudes. Clearly there are partisan differences with the Conservatives being 
the most hostile, and the Union Nationale being very close to the avowed separatists. One French 
Canadian politician went so far as to accuse the Conservative leader, Diefenbaker, of being "the chief 
of the English separatists and the best friend of the Quebec separatists.” (CAR 1965). Certainly over 
issues such as the flag and the monarchy, the Conservatives under Diefenbaker spoke for those 
Canadians of British origin and were unsympathetic to special treatment for Quebec. However, the 
divisions within parties appear to be as significant as the differences betwee.) parties. Liberal 


politicians were almost as likely to advocate nationalist positions as to criticize them. The Social Credit 
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bloc was similarly divided between nationalists and anti-nationalists, as was the New Democratic Party. 

This pattern of partisan alignments appears to reflect both ethnic and regional differences in 
party composition. The Conservatives drew their support primarily from British Canadians and "New 
Canadians", while Liberal supporters were evenly divided between British and French. There is a 
noticeable cleavage between Quebec politicians and those from the rest of Canada - particularly the 
Western provinces. Provincial politicians (outside of Quebec) were more hostile to Quebec nationalism 
than those in the federal parliament, regardless of party. 

Even among French Canadian politicians from Quebec, there was considerable disagreement. 
Although the great majority accepted the two nations concept, the idea of special status and favored 
the adaption of the Maple Leaf flag, they disagreed vehemently over separatism itself and whether or 
not Quebec should have diplomatic relations with foreign countries. Among Quebec Liberals, those 
in the federal parliament were less sympathetic to nationalism than were those in the provincial 
assembly. The effect of ethnicity and region cannot be distinguished since almost all Quebec 
politicians were French, and only a handful of French-Canadian politicians were from outside the 
province. Non Quebec French politicians were not as nationalist as the Quebeckers, but more 
sympathetic than English Canadians. 

Inequality Between French and English Canadians 

About one fifth of the political acts concerned ethnic inequality. There were claims that French 
Canadians were unfairly treated, calls for changes in language policy or promises of reforms. Many 
statements were very general in nature. Thus, the Creditiste leader, Caouette, complained that 


"French Canadian rights were ignored" without specifying what particular rights he had in mind. 


Similarly Prime Minister Pearson promised that the "French-English partnership would become truly 


equal", but gave no details of how this would come about. Such general complaints and promises of 
reform constituted 29% of the total. Those grievances specifically mentioned included bilingualism 


in the civil service and federal administration (28%), French-Canadian rights outside Quebec (34%), 
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French-language broadcasting (4%) French-Canadian representation and influence in Ottawa (3%) and 
unemployment and poverty within Quebec (2%). 

The great majority of those taking a stand were in favor of bilingualism and equality. A handful 
were opposed to biculturalism on principle. Premier Manning of Alberta said that "if the objective (of 
the Royal Commission) is to give some form of official recognition to a dual English and French 
culture...this is unrealistic and unpracticable. Rene Levesque, leader of the Parti Quebecois, ridiculed 


the concept: "Il y a deux cultures distinctes, et il est impossible de fusionner les deux in une seule." 


A Liberal backbencher asked "What is wrong with the melting pot?" (CAR 1963 pp. 61-3). Extending 


bilingualism outside Quebec was resisted as expensive and unnecessary. As the premier of 
Saskatchewan pointed out there were more Ukrainians than French in his province (CAR 1968 p. 75). 
An examination of the attitudes towards ethnic inequality by party and region (tables 5 and 6) shows 
less polarization than over nationalism. The greatest opposition to bilingualism comes from the West, 
particularly at the provincial level. This is reflected in the hostility of the Social Credit politicians, and 
some Conservatives . 


Federal-Provincial Relations 


In federal systems there are often tensions between the central government and regional units, 
with disputes over who should exercise what powers and how the financial burdens of government 
programs should be allocated. In Canada such disputes were sharpened by Quebecois nationalist 
sentiments. Further tensions were provoked by attempts to make Quebec unilingual or to increase the 
use of French in government, and commerce. At the PO convention there were calls for unilingual 
education, with one speaker claiming that "English public schools represent the creolization or 
disappearance of our culture.” (CAR 1969 p. 58). A particularly sensitive issue concerned the 
education of immigrants with many Quebecois fearing that they would assimilate to the Anglophone 
community. The question of the proper federal-provincial relationship underlay calls for constitutional 


change, so this topic has also been included under this heading. 
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The positions taken by politicians on these issues reveal a high degree of polarization. The 
Quebec parties (UN, PQ, Creditistes and the Quebec Liberals) all favored provincial autonomy, 
condemned federal attempts to impose national standards, and demanded a greater share of tax 
revenues or higher federal payments. They also favored a unilingual Quebec, although a number of 
the statements emphasized that anglophones would be allowed to send their children to English 
language schools. The federal Liberals, including the francophones argued for a strong federal role in 
the economy and in social policy. Jean Chretien, the Minister for Northern Development, mocked "the 
theory that the Canadian government is a foreign power harboring sinister and machiavellian plans with 
respect to the population of Quebec.” (CAR 1969 p. 59). Their fiscal attitude was expressed by the 
maxim "Let him who spends, tax.” 

The other federal parties, the Progressive Conservatives and.the NDP, had little to say on the 
topic. Ideologically the Conservatives favored decentralization and the NDP a stronger federal role. In 
practice, however, the francophone Quebec wings of both parties were vocal advocates of provincial 
rights. One might expect that other provincial-level politicians would have sympathized with many 
Quebec demands, and there is some tendency for the provinces to align themselves as a bloc against 
the central government on financial matters. However, the other provinces were often in favor of 
national standards and against charges in fiscal policy. As one premier remarked "Confederation must 
mean something.” Since federal programs reduced regional disparities, the poorer provinces favored 
them. On the other hand, the wealthier provinces saw Quebec as benefitting disproportionately from 
federal programs. Premier Bennett of British Columbia denounced the profitable federalism practiced 
by Quebec” and resented the "massive payments" made to that province. (CAR 1971 p. 50). 


Political Violence 


The threat of political violence in Quebec provoked a low-key response from politicians 


throughout the 1960s. In 1970, however, with the kidnapping of James Cross and Pierre LaPorte by 


the FLQ the issue dominated the political agenda. The actions and statements by politicians fell into 


several categories and divided them in several ways. Politicians disagreed as to the danger from 
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extremist groups; some emphasized the threat of violence while others down played the issue, and 
accused their opponents of exaggeration and scare-mongering. In 1970, for example, there were those 
who claimed that the kidnappings were a prelude to insurrection and those who argued that the 
kidnappings "served merely as a pretext, nothing more than to stifle the people by manipulation ..." 


Men like Marchand, Trudeau and Drapeau have taken advantage of the October events to seize Quebec 


and turn the Quebec government into a puppet.” (Levesque speech, November 1970 CAR p. 119). 


In dealing with political violence, politicians can choose between a hard or a soft line. Usually 
they favor hard-line measures. Throughout the period there were calls for tough measures, threats to 
get tough and finally, in 1970, the imposition of the War Measures Act. A minority, however, took 
a staunch civil libertarian position. One NDP politician argued that "in our kind of society we still think 
that there is a better way than to use force or repression to deal with ideas we do not like.” (Stanley 
Knowles, House of Commons Debate CAR, 1970). Others believed that harsh measures were counter- 
productive and favored negotiations. 

For the most part violence is usually strongly condemned, but there are those who justify and 
explain it. Levesque while repudiating the "sewer rats” of the FLQ, added that "the blind brutality of 
bureaucracies, technologies and economics appear more important than human beings...and the all too 
frequent and visible collusion between private exploitation and public administration were an 
understandable basis for terrorism and revolution.” Paul Cliche, leader of FRAP, declared that "the 
violence of a system which has produced so many unemployed is much worse and much more to be 
condemned.” Those who condemned terrorism were "pharisees.” (CAR 1970 pp. 44-5). 

A handful of statements called for or threatened violent action. Occasionally these threats are 
disguised as warnings or predictions. Thus, one Quebec nationalist during the controversy over English 
language schools declared that "It’s going to blow up in Quebec. You're going to have unrest, 
uprisings, civil war, revolution - call it what you like." A few days later there was a violent 


demonstration outside the Quebec legislature (CAR 1968 pp. 88-9). 
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Accusations that politicians are linked to violent groups, or that they encourage and incite 
violence are not uncommon. Trudeau and other federal politicians accused the separatists of being 
responsible for terrorism. "If once again, one can go by the climate of terrors, the climate of violence, 
which has been the real outcome of separatism in the last ten years, one can think that an independent 
Quebec would certainly not be a very pleasant one." (CAR 1969 p. 53) . Responding to such 
accusations, a number of politicians were at pains to dissociate themselves from those who engaged 
in violence. Levesque, for example, objected to the anglophone minority who "systematically labelled 
all violence and terrorism as separatiste." He himself had frequently attacked "these little groups of 
maoists and guevarists.” (CAR 1969 p. 49). 

Tables 8 and 9 show how attitudes to political violence varied by party and region. Within 
Quebec, the UN, the Liberals and the Civic Party warned of the danger of violence, condemned 
terrorism and supported hardline policies. The violence was blamed on radicals and separatists.° 
Separatist politicians denied such accusations, but their position was certainly ambivalent since they 
did sometimes justify or threaten violence. They also accused the government of overreacting and 
criticized repressive measures. Outside Quebec political violence received less attention. Predictably 
the NDP took a civil-libertarian stance while the Conservatives in general took a hardline one. 


Public Opinion and Mobilized Publics in Canada 


it is necessary to distinguish between public opinion and mobilized publics. Public opinion is 


revealed by surveys and represents what the whole population thinks - although with what intensity 


is usually unknown. Some sections of public opinion are organized and active. They issue statements, 


hold meetings, organize protests and demonstrations. These are the mobilized publics. 
Francophone groups were the most active. Of the 105 instances in which organizations 
lobbied politicians, issued statements etc., the great majority (91) were by francophone and only 14 


by anglophone organizations. The most active groups included the Societe St. Jean Baptiste, the 


’Revolutionaries and Maoists were blamed in about half the cases, separatists in the remainder. 
One UN politician accused "anglo-saxon terrorists” of trying to destroy Quebec’s economy. 
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Movement pour |’integration Scolaire and Labor organizations such as the CNTU, FTO and QEL. 
Francophone groups were overwhelmingly in favor of Quebec nationalism, bilingualism and provincial 


autonomy, English organizations overwhelmingly opposed. Issues may not have the same salience to 


different groups. The number of actions and speeches on each topic suggest, in a crude way, how 


important each group thinks the topic is. On occasion, the number of positions taken is so small, that 
the issue is presumably of little concern to them. Comparing the two blocs it appears that both saw 
nationalism as the most important issue; but whereas the French saw federal-provincial relations as 
more important than bilingualism, the English ranked bilingualism as more important. 

Public feelings can also be manifested in demonstrations and riots, and a total of 38 such 
manifestations are reported.during the 1963-71 period. Most were inspired by nationalist or separatist 
sentiments, such as when 2000 students chanted "Quebec for the Quebeckers” or rallied against the 
Queen’s visit. A quarter were in favor of the FLO. Nine were in favor of unilingualism in Quebec, 
three protested against government repression and two were by English Canadians. 

The attitudes of the general public are not always the same as those of the mobilized publics. 
A July 1972 survey by the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion found that Quebec respondents favored 
government policies to increase bilingualism by a huge margin. Eighty six per cent thought it was "a 
good thing for the future of the country.” In Ontario and the Maritimes increased bilingualism was 
supported by a slight majority (53%), but in the West opinion was almost equally divided. (Forty five 
per cent thought it a good thing, 44% "not a good thing."). An earlier poll discovered a similar pattern 
with 39% of Westerners and 29% of Ontario respondents opposed even to bilingual traffic signs (CAR 
1968). A Quebec survey found that 42% believed French-Canadian rights in the federal government 
were "badly or very badly respected.” (Pinard 1971:85). Nationalism among French-Canadians can be 
measured in various ways. Support for Quebec independence during the 1962-70 period averaged 


11% among Quebec francophones, while 37% supported special status for Quebec (Meisel 1974). 


Political Dialogue and the Ulster Crisis 


The data source for political dialogue in Northern Ireland is Deutsch and Magowan’s chronology 
which provides a day by day record of events. Just under 1400 political acts are recorded during the 
four year period. The relationship between Northern Ireland and the United Kingdom was a quasi 
federal one. Fifty two MPs were elected to the Northern Irish parliament (Stormont), and in addition 
12 MPs from Northern Ireland were elected to the Westminster parliament. Northern Irish politicians 
can be divided into two main blocs on the basis of ethnicity and ideology: Catholic Nationalist and 
Protestant-Unionist, with a small number belonging to the non-sectarian parties (Alliance, NILP and 
Ulster Liberals). The two main parties at Westminster were Labour (in power until the 1970 election) 
and Conservative (who took power in 1970). 

Tabie 11 shows the characteristics of those politicians who were active in the issue, and (using 
the same definition as was used for Canadian politicians) the characteristics of the major actors. 
Westminster MPs were less active than those at Stormont while among Northern Irish politicians, the 
level of involvement between Unionists and Nationalists is about what would be expected, given that 
there were twice as many Unionists as Nationalists. 

Obviously Catholic-Protestant relations in Northern Ireland were not identical to those which 
existed between French and English in Canada. However, the situations are similar enough so that 
political acts can be classified, with appropriate modifications, along the same four dimensions. 
Nationalism 

Only a few political statements involved nationalist themes, and these were often a response 
to outsiders. For example, Unionist MPs criticized the Irish Taoiseach’s call for an end to partition and 


emphasized their desjre to remain British (DM 11/24/68). When the Republic’s Minister for External 


Affairs made an unofficial visit to the Falls Road in July 1970, both the Stormont and British 


governments condemned it as "a serious diplomatic discourtesy."” After a British Army soldier was 
killed by cross-border gunfire, one MP called for Britain to break diplomatic relations with the Republic 


and seal the border (DM 8/29/71). 
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Nationalist MPs occasionally expressed their desire for Irish unity. For example, when the SDLP 
was formed, the eventual reunification of the country was declared to be its primary goal (DM 
8/21/70), but the issue was certainly not emphasized. Often nationalist rhetoric was linked to 
condemnations of violence, as when Hume commented that "those who felt they could unite Ireland 
without uniting the people of the North were going nowhere towards unity (DM 6/23/71). 

Politicians in Great Britain were even less concerned with the national question. Labour, 
though initially opposed to Irish claims in August 1971 announced that they favored a Council of 
Ireland, and saw no solution to the problem except in the context of a united Ireland (DM 8/15/71). 
Later in the year, Wilson proposed a plan in which unification would take place during a 15 year period, 
and the Republic would rejoin the Commonwealth. (DM 11/25/71). Conservative politicians usually 
took a stand favoring the union between Britain and Northern Ireland, and Powell was especially vocal 
in calling for an end to the special treatment of Irish nationals by the United Kingdom (DM 2/7/70, and 
11/13/71). 
Civil Rights 

The current troubles in Northern Ireland began when Catholics formed the Northern Irish Civil 
Rights Association (NICRA) and began protesting discrimination by the Protestant majority. Catholic 
grievances included the restricted franchise, gerrymandering of local council boundaries, job and 
housing discrimination, as well as the lack of development in Catholic areas leading to high rates of 
unemployment. The emphasis placed on each of these grievances by the different parties is indicated 
in Table 13 below, which reveals several interesting patterns. 

Support for civil rights was expressed across the political spectrum. Contrary to the 
conventional view that Unionists resisted Catholic demands, most statements by Unionist politicians 


were pro-reform and only a handful denied the need for or opposed reform policies.* Although 27% 


‘Unionists and I ationalists certainly perceived the significance and pace of the reform program 
differently. For example, when O'Neill said that "improvements had been made over the past five 
years,” McAteer, the Nationalist leader, retorted that "there had been talk of change, but nothing had 
been done to take up the talk." (DM 3/25/68). 
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of the statements referred to civil rights in general terms, most were concerned with specific 
grievances, such as housing (21%), the franchise (17%) and council gerrymandering (14%). 


Westminster and Stormont 


In 1968, Northern Ireland had the only devolved regional assembly within the United Kingdom. 
Protestants and Catholics held very different attitudes to this situation. As a” Protestant parliament 
for a Protestant people,” Stormont served as the institutional basis for Protestant dominance, and a 
safeguard that their interests would not be betrayed in any deal between London and Dublin. Catholic 
nationalists resented Stormont for the very same reasons that Protestants supported it.® 

However, since the essential premise of unionism is that Northern Ireland should be part of the 
United Kingdom, a split developed among unionist politicians as London became more involved. 
Moderate unionists emphasized the benefits of the British connection, and accepted that Westminster 
held ultimate sovereignty. The Minister of Finance, Herbert Kirk rebuked William Craig for a speech in 
which he said that Northern Ireland was hampered by its parity arrangements with Britain. "It is not 
Unionist policy and it is irresponsible talk." (DM 4/21/69). The hard-line faction, however, argued 
against "interference" by Westminster. Harry West criticized the British government's control of law 
and order policy. "We are capable of running our own affairs here" (DM 8/14/70), and Craig made a 
similar argument a few days later against any attempt "to set aside the democratic process in Northern 
Ireland" (DM 8/10/70). Extreme unionists threatened that any attempt by the British government to 
abolish Stormont and impose direct rule "would be met by massive resistance...it would mean a 
bloodbath” (Craig DM 3/21/71). 

British politicians, whether Labour or Conservative, were ambivalent on Stormont. On the one 
hand they affirmed their support for Stormont. However, they also expressed their readiness to 
intervene if the security situation deteriorated (Wilson DM 1/20/69) or if the Unionist government failed 


to carry out its reform program (Heath DM 8/10/71). 


This often cited phrase was first used in 1934 by James Craig, Stormont prime minister (O’ Clery 
1986, p. 95). Despite Catholic opposition the only explicit statement was made by Fitt who called for 
direct rule in late 1971 (DM 11/12/71). 


J 
J 
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Public Order and Violence 


Violence, and what to do about it, was the dominant theme of Northern Irish politics 
throughout the period. There was a very obvious polarization over security policies with Unionists 
favoring tough law and order policies, and nationalists taking a soft line, emphasizing the danger to civil 
liberties. Thus while unionists favored banning NICRA demonstrations, supported the Public Order bill 
and called for interment of suspected terrorists, nationalists almost invariably opposed such measures. 


The related issue of security force conduct produced a similar pattern. Nationalist politicians 


denounced the B specials and RUC as biased and brutal, unionists defended them. The British Army, 


although initially welcomed by the Catholics, was frequently criticized by Nationalist politicians. For 
example, after a search of Catholic areas, Fitt and Devlin complained of "looting, theft and abusive 
behavior" by the troops, while the leader of the Nationalist Party claimed that arms caches greater than 
those discovered in the searches existed in Protestant areas (DM 7/5/70). Devlin later accused the 
army of "deliberately provoking trouble in Cetholic areas to justify saturation of those areas by troops. 
The British Army are now behaving like a conquering army of medieval times." (DM 8/4/70). There 
were repeated allegations that detainees were mistreated and tortured (DM 10/18/71). When two 
Catholic men were killed by the army during rioting in Derry, nationalist MPs argued that they were 
unarmed and called for an independent inquiry. When they did not receive satisfaction, they boycotted 
Stormont and set up an alternative assembly (DM 7/8/71) - 7/24/71). 

Even in those few cases where nationalists took a hardline and unionists a liberal position on 
public order, this did not indicate a consensus but rather an acute sensitivity to which side was 
affected. Nationalists favored banning Protestant parades, as when O’Connor introduced a bill "against 
the menace of counter-demonstrations” (DM 1/22/69), or when Hume called for Orange marches to 
be stopped (DM 8/12/71). Army brutality became an issue for Unionist MPs when a photographer for 
the Protestant Newsletter was harassed (DM 1/27/70), and Paisley denounced the "savage sentences" 
given to Protestant demonstrators (DM 9/3/70). 


A similar sectarian bias is apparent in the denunciations of violence. Both sides condemned 
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violence, but were most likely to blame the other side; thus, unionists condemned the IRA and 
nationalists the UVF. Unionists blamed Bernadette Devlin for stirring up violence, (DM 3/24/70), and 
Faulkner claimed that the SDLP were "under the thumb of the men of violence, and playing the 
Provisional IRA game” (DM 11/8/71). On the other hand Nationalists alleged that Protestant gun clubs 
were fronts for the illegal UVF (DM 11/15/70, 2/18/71 ). 

Only rarely did nationalists and unionists agree in condemning a particular atrocity. The murder 
of three off duty teenage soldiers was one instance (DM 3/11/71), while the shooting of a Unionist 
politician was condemned by Hume as "callous cold-blooded murder,” and even Bernadette Devlin did 
"not believe that his home was a legitimate target” (DM 12/13/71). Not only were politicians reluctant 
to condemn violence by their own side, but on several occasions they justified it. Paddy Kennedy 
chaired several meetings of the IRA (DM 8/13/71, 8/21/71), and said that "in certain circumstances 
he would be in favor of killing British soidiers." (DM 9/2/71), while Bernadette Devlin in an interview 
stated that she supported the official IRA (DM 9/8/71). On the Urionist side, Craig threatened that 
direct rule would provoke massive resistance from Protestants (DM 3/21/71). Paisley called for a 
"Third Force" to be raised (DM 9/6/71) and McQuade announced that vigilantes would patrol around 
the clock in order to protect Protestant areas (DM 12/12/71). 

British politicians were less divided. The Conservatives tended to be more hardline, with 


backbenchers calling for internment and action against the "no go areas," while Labour was opposed 


to internment. However, there was a basic consensus between the two parties. During debates, 


Maudling and Callaghan paid tribute to each others efforts to deal with the problem, and Labour MPs 
cheered Maudling’s speech (DM 7/2/70). In part, this agreement between British parties resulted from 
their disgust with both sides in Northern Ireland. A party of Conservative backbenchers after a fact 
finding tour warned against "extremist attitudes” on both sides, and said their "advice to Rev. lan 


Paisley was to ‘shut up’... The same message applied to Miss Bernadette Devlin.” (DM 9/1/69). 
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Mobilization and Public Opinion 


There was a remarkable degree of popular mobilization on both sides in Northern Ireland. On 


the Catholic side, not only Republican and Civil Rights groups, such as NICRA and Peoples Democracy, 


but also the Catholic ExServiceman’s Association, and the Association for Legal Justice issued 
statements and organized meetings and demonstrations. The Protestants were not as active, but 
Orange marches and Paisleyite demonstrations certainly indicated Protestant sentiments. What is 
striking about the activity of both Catholics and Protestants is the extent to which it takes the form 
of mass actions rather than statements by organized groups. More than 85% of the acts involve 
meetings, marches and demonstrations. 

The issues which roused the two sides are shown below in Table 16. Catholics protest 
repression, demand civil rights reforms, and display Irish nationalist sentiments. Protestants 
demonstrate to show their British identity and call for the government to get tough with the IRA. The 
precise sentiments that Orange marches and Paisleyite demonstrators were expressing are not always 
clear. They assert their Ulster-British identity, and their willingness to defend it. They are anti-civil 
rights but mainly because they perceived the movement to be a nationalist/republican plot, rather than 
because they supported religious discrimination. Indeed, one Paisleyite march in Newry protested 
discrimination by the local nationalist-controlled council against Protestants (DM 7/5/69). 

Note that there is even more polarization then is indicated by the table, since when Protestants 
mobilize against repression or Catholics support such measures, it is usually explicable by sectarian 
considerations (i.e. Catholics called for Orange parades to be banned, and Protestants demonstrated 
against Paisley’s imprisonment). Non-sectarian groups, such as the New Ulster Movement usually took 
middle of the road positions, supported civil rights, condemned intolerance, called for restraint etc.® 

Attitudes among ordinary Catholics and Protestants were also polarized, but not to such an 


extent as among the mobilized groups. Thus 74% of Catholics, but only 18% of Protestants, thought 


®The NUM was a liberal group formed to support O’Neill’s reforms - in many respects the forerunner 
of the Alliance Party. Other non-sectarian groups included PACE and Women for Peace. 
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that ‘Catholics were treated unfairly in parts of Northern Ireland." A majority of Catholics (55%) 
approved strong protests against such discrimination, but only 13% thought it would be "right to take 
any measures necessary to end partition.” (Rose, 1970). On the question of Irish unity while virtually 
all Protestants (93%) wanted N. Ireland to remain part of the UK so did a substantial proportion of 
Catholics (34%) and only a plurality (47%) wanted a United Ireland (Aunger 1981). 


Differences Between Quebec and Ulster 


Lijphart’s theory of consociational democracy seems to be supported by our findings. He sees 
political stability in divided societies as depending upon the behavior of the political elites. Elites can 
resolve conflicts through high-level negotiations, without involving their mass following. However, if 
the ethnic masses are mobilized, it becomes very difficult for leaders to make concessions, in an 
atmosphere of heightened expectations (Lijphart 1972, 1974). 

In Canada the political dialogue is dominated by a small number of leaders. As table 17 shows, 
the ten most active politicians are responsible for a majcrvity of all politica! acts and speeches. 
Furthermore, only a minority of the members of the federal House of commons (17%) and the Quebec 
Assembly (20%) are reported to have made a speech on the issue. The situation is very different as 
regards Northern ireland where political activity is more diffused. If we calculate the percentage of 
political acts and speeches by the ten most active politicians it represents less than half the total. Also 
the most active group includes several unionist politicians who are rebels not party leaders, while on 
the nationalist side, the official leader of the SDLP played a less prominent role than Hume or Devlin. 
Although the proportion of active Westminster MPs (8%) is lower than that in the Canadian House of 
Commons, the rate of participation among Stormont MPs is far greater (71 %) than in the Quebec 
Assembly . 

Popular mobilization was much more extensive in Northern Ireland than in Quebec. In Northern 


lreland,.228 instances of groups expressing their opinions are recorded, in Quebec only 105. If we 


take into account the fact that the Quebec population is four times that of Northern Ireland, and the 
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period examined nine years in the case of Quebec but only four years in the case of Northern Ireland, 
the discrepancy becomes even more marked. 

The politics of Northern Ireland were in a very real sense "politics in the street." Groups 
participated directly in the political process not only by issuing statements, but also by demonstrations, 
marches etc. Such actions made up 25% of all political acts in Northern Ireland (compared to 75% 
carried out by politicians), while in Canada the figure was only 8.6%. The link between Ulster 
politicians and their mobilized publics was very close. A high proportion of political statements made 
by politicians took place, when they were addressing meetings. Perhaps because of this, the positions 
taken by each group of politicians were virtually identical to those of their mobilized publics. Thus 
Catholic groups and Catholic politicians always took positions in favor of Irish unity and civil rights, 
while on public order issues they both voiced concern about repression and security force actions. 
Protestant politicians and groups stated their opposition to Irish unity and called for hardline security 
measures. Only on civil rights, where Protestant groups were hostile to civil :ights and Protestant 
politicians in favor did their positions diverge. 

In Canada, politicians usually take the same general positions as their ethnic communities. 
However, French politicians are noticeably more moderate on the nationalism issue, and English 
politicians more sympathetic to bilingualism than their anglophone constituency. On Quebec 


autonomy, both groups of politicians are more centrist than the activists. On public order issues, 


French politicians are more hardline than English politicians. In Burkean terms, Northern Irish politicians 


behave as though they were delegates of the activist wing of their communities, while Canadian 
politicians see themselves as representatives.’ 
Ethnic issues can be expressed in various forms and it seems that certain formulations are more 


dangerous than others. Nationalist demands, since they require the dissolution of the state, are 


7Canadian political culture is deferential rather than populist. Three quarters of federal MPs said 
they would follow their own views, even if these conflicted with their constituents. Among French- 
Canadians, patterns of authority are authoritarian and power is not shared with subordinates (Richert, 
1973). 
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particularly difficult to handle. Rudolph and Thompson (1985) argue that "systemwide leaders and 
ethno-territorial leaders have generally refrained from pushing the ultimate allegiance/national identity 
issue too far....Ethnoterritorial organizations have tended to confine their demands to those susceptible 
to treatment within the existing political systems." Distributive issues where incremental reforms are 
possible are more easily dealt with than symbolic issues involving intense feelings. Thus it is easier 
to bargain pragmatically over the allocation of subsidized housing, than over the national flag. 

An examination of the issue agendas of the two countries does reveal some differences 
between them, but not what would be expected. Contrary to expectations, the amount of political 
attention devoted to distributive issues was the same in both countries, while the issue of Quebec 
nationalism was debated far more than the (national question) in Northern Ireland. A post hoc 
explanation can be suggested. Although nationalist demands are difficult for multi-ethnic societies to 
deal with, it is better - once such issues have been raised - for them to be discussed rather than 
ignored. This is because ethnic minorities are often ambivalent over their national identity and its 
political significance. Thus a debate over these matters may serve to reveal the existence of a large 
bloc of anti-separatists, as occurred in the case of Quebec. In Northern Ireland, however, there is no 
real debate over Irish unity vs the British connection. Instead the siogans and rhetoric of both 
Unionists and Nationalists assumes that all Catholics are nationalists. The existence of a significant 


number of Catholics who wish to remain within the United Kingdom is simply ignored. In Northern 


lreland, the issue of public order dominates the political debate almost from the beginning, drives the 


other issues off the agenda, and leads to polarization between the two communities. The Canadians 
were fortunate in that public order issues played a much smaller role in that country’s politics, and was 


the major issue for cnly a short period. 
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Table 1. Characteristics of Politicians Active in French Canadian/Quebec Issue 1963-71 


Federal Parliament 


Liberals 

PC. 

NDP 
Socred/Cred 


Quebec Assembly 


Liberals 
U.N. 
Creditiste 
PQ/Sep 


Other Provincial Legislators 


Liberals 
PE. 
Socred 


Party Officials/Delegates/Mayors 


Liberals 

NDP 
PQ/Sep 
Civic Party 


% From Quebec 
% French Origin 


n. active % of total major actors % of total 


27 6 26 
17 9 
11 4 
5 4 


35 
22 
14 
6 
13 10 4 17 
15 12 3 13 
1 1 - - 
7 5 2 3 
3 2 - . 
i3 10 2 
5 4 2 9 ; 
8 6 - - 
| 7 5 
130 100 23 100 
| 78 60 14 61 
62 15 65 
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Table 2. Proportion Francophone Among Active Politicians by Party 


Progressive Conservatives 
New Democratic Party 
Social Credit 


Federal Liberal Party 


Quebec Liberal Party 


Union National 


Separatists 


All Active Politicians 


| 
= 
} 
% 
18 
25 
49 
95 
100 
100 
62 | 
| 
| 
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Table 3. % Nationalist and Anti-Nationalist Themes by Party (1962-71) 


Soc Cred/ 
Conservatives Liberals Credit sti Separatists 


Two Nations 8 6 11 5 
Special Status 6 19 6 

New Confed. - J 6 

Foreign Rel. 

Symbolic 


Separatist 


Total Nat 


One Canada 

Quebec same 

No Foreign Rel. 

Symbolic - 
Anti Sep 7 10 


Total Anti ) 29 10 


n (219) (41) (84) 


PF - 5 6 2 29 75 
Pe 25 43 50 71 90 100 
| 
| 
- 
¢ 
| 
| (40) 
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Table 4. Nationalist and Anti-Nationalist Themes by Region (1963-71) % 


Quebec Rest of Canada 


Two Nations 


7 
Special Status 7 
2 


New Confed. 
Foreign Rel. 
Symbolic 


Separatist 


Provincial Politicians 
Outside Quebec 


13 


Total Nat 


One Canada 
Quebec same 
No Foreign Rel. 
Symbolic 
Anti-Sep 


Total Anti 


n 


) 
West 
= 
10 1 . 6 
7 8 2 
20 
: 1 12 22 25 
4 12 20 25 | 
5 9 2 13 | 
. 33 51 13 | 
23 10 4 6 | 
P| 33 75 98 81 | 
| 
) 
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Table 5. Attitudes to Ethnic Equality by Party 


Liberals Conservatives 


Socred 


Generally Favor 31 7 


Federal Admin. 34 6 
Bilingualism outside Quebec af 14 
Broadcasting 

Representation in Ottawa 


Unemployment and Poverty 


2 
1 


NDP 


Total Favorabie 


General Opposition 
Anti-civil service bilingualism 


Anti-bilingualism outside Quebec 


Total Opposed 


25 

PQ 
ee 1 4 1 
3 5 ‘ 
1 1 
2 ‘ 
1 
PE 104 28 4 7 11 5 
3 5 8 


Table 6. Attitudes to Ethnic Equality by Region % 


Quebec Rest of Canada West Provinces Outside of Quebec 


Generally Favor 30 es 4 8 


Federal Admin. 16 - - 
Bilingualism outside Quebec ao 20 
Broadcasting 2 

Representation in Ottawa 


Unemployment and Poverty 


Total Favorable 


General Opposition 
Anti-civil service bilingualism 


Anti-bilingualism outside Quebec 


Total Opposed 


n 


| 

26 

} 

6 1 
2 11 21 23 

Se 18 34 35 
a 2 43 81 73 | 
86 128 53 40 
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Table 7. Attitudes to Federal Provincial Issues by Party 


Pro Provincial 


Anti 
Powers Spending Uniling. 


Quebec Parties 


Liberals 10 
UN 15 
Creditists 2 2 
Separatists 15 


Federal Parties 


Liberals 
Conservatives 
NDP 


Other Provincial 


Liberals 
Conservatives 
Social credit 


- 
. 


Pro Federal Constitution 


Pro 
Powers Spending Uniling. Pro Anti 


- - 1 - 1 
é 1 1 1 
10 12 1 12 - 
1 2 3 
2 2 1 3 - 
9 7 2 
4 3 1 
3 2 1 6 . 


Table 8. Attitudes to Political Violence by Party 


Liberals UN Separatists 
Warn of Danger 6 - 


Pro-hardline 38 
Condemn 4 


Blame/Link 11 
Dissociate from 


Deemphasize 


Anti-hardline 


Justify 


Threaten 


Negotiating 


Civic F 

7 1 3 

3 2 3 

a 3 - 12 - 

1 - 4 

24 2 


Socred 


4 


28 
ic Part NDP | P. Cons. : 
2 
3 
10 
‘ 2 


Table 9. Attitudes to Political Violence by Region 


Quebec 
Warn of danger 8 


Pro-hardline 45 
Condemn 
Blame/Link 


Dissociate from 


Deemphasize 


Anti-hardline 
Justify 
Threaten 


Negotiating 


Rest of Canada 


1 
17 


29 
1 
10 
6 

16 14 
5 
7 ‘ 
17 
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Table 10. Mobilized Public Attitudes 


French 


Pro-Quebec Nationalism 47 


Quebec Autonomy 

Bilingualism 

Unilingualism 

Anti-Repression 

Pro-FLQ 

Anti-Quebec Nationalist 
Bilingualism 


Unilingualism 


Support Hardline 


English 


30 
7 1 
32 
15 - 
10 
5 5 
| - 4 
4 
2 2 = 
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Table 11. Characteristics of Politicians Active in Ulster Issue (1968-71) 


Westminster 
Conservatives 
Labour 
Unionist 
Nationalist 
Liberal 

Stormont 
Nationalist 
Rep. Labour 
SDLP 
NILP 
Liberal 
Unionist 


Party Officials, Local Govt. 


Unionists 
Nationalists 
Liberal 

NILP 

Rep. Labour 


Alliance 


Note. Includes only named individuals. Two individuals (Paisley and Fitt) were MPs at both Westminster 
and Stormont and are double-counted. When politicians changed party, they are identified in terms of their 
first allegiance. 


= 
n. active Major actors 
17 4 
19 2 
g 1 
3 é | 
1 
7 2 
3 2 
3 2 
3 1 | 
1 
38 12 
11 1 
1 
‘ 
124 a7 


Table 12. Nationalist Themes by Party 


Nationalists Alliance Conservatives Unionists 


Pro-lrish unity 10 


Anti-lrish unity - 11 


Table 13. Attitude to Civil Rights by Party 


Nationalists Unionists Non. Sect. Cons. Labour 


General Support ta 18 1 5 6 
Housing 9 18 1 1 2 
Franchise 3 15 2 2 4 
Council 18 

Jobs 1 


Unemployment/Development 21 


Total Supporting 91 


General Negative 
Housing 
Franchise 


Council 


Development 


Total Critical 


30 
| Pe - 5 3 
| a 63 13 18 
3 
| 6 
1 


Table 14. Attitudes to Stormont 


Unionists Nationalists Uister Liberals Labour Conservative 


Pro-Stormont/Anti 16 2 2 
Westminster interference 


Criticize Stormont/ 
Call for Direct Rule 


Table 15. Attitudes to Political Violence by Party 


Nationalists Unionists NILP Alliance Labour Conservative 


Hardline 7 116 2 1 5 33 


Support Troops 9 - . 1 
Condemn Violence 1 8 
Blame/link 

Anti-hardline 

Criticize troops 


Civil Disobedience 


Justify Violence 


33 

4 1 - - - 


Table 16. Mobilized Public Concerns 


Catholic Non-sect 
Get tough - 
Anti-Repression 
Protest s.f. brutality 


Condemn violence 


Other security concerns 


Civil Rights: General 

Civil Rights: Housing 

Civil Rights: Jobs 

Civil Rights: Gerrymandering 
Civil Rights: Franchise 


Nationalism 


Other/Unspecified 


34 
Protestant 
2 
7 - 2 
Pe 17 ‘ 6 
29 3 1 
10 1 
5 1 ‘ 
4 - 5 
19 
4 = 
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Table 17. Percentage of Political Activity by Ten Most Active Canadian Politicians 


Trudeau (Federal P.M.) 
Johnson (Quebec Premier) 


Levesque (P.Q. Leader) 


Lesage (Quebec Premier) 


Pearson (Federal P.M.) 
Bourassa (Quebec Premier) 
Diefenbaker (P.C. Leader) 
Bertrand (Quebec Premier) 
Marchand (Federal Minister) 
Douglas (NDP Leader) 


% 
11.7 
7.2 
7.0 
6.9 
5.8 
4.8 | 
2.5 
2.5 | 
18 | 
58.1 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Table 18. Percentage of Political Activity by Ten Most Active U. K. Politicians 


Faulkner (NI Prime Minister) 
Chichester Clark (NI Prime Minister) 
Craig (NI Cabinet) 


Paisley (Stormont and Westminster 
MP) 


Devlin (Westminster MP) 
Hume (Deputy Leader SDLP) 
Callaghan (Labour Cabinet Min) 
Maudling (Cons. Cabinet Min) 
Taylor 


Porter 


|_| 
8.1 } 
6.8 
4.3 
| 
3.6 
2.3 
41.3 
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Table 19. Comparison of Positions Expressed by Politicians and Publics 


Canada French Groups French Pol 
Pro-Nationalism 90 
Pro-Bilingualism 100 
Pro-Unilingualilsm 100 
Pro-Autonomy 100 
Anti-Repression 93 
N. Ireland Catholic Groups 
Pro-Nationalism 100 
Pro-Civil Rights 100 


Anti-Repression 88 


Table 20. Distribution of Political Activity Between Three Types of Issues 


Distributive issues Nationalist Issues 


Canada 29 48 
N. Ireland 27 9 
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cs % 


Politicians English Politicians 
67 25 

98 

81 

82 30 

30 42 


c Politicians Protestant Politicians 


100 0 
100 87 
82 28 


Public Order Issues 
23 
65 


English Groups 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
Protestant Groups 
0 
O 
15 


|_| 
sues (% 
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Toward Transformistic Organizations 


Gill Robinson Hickman 
University of Richmond 


The Era of Transformation 


Transformation is the term of the decade. The emergence of this term is no simple coincidence 
or quirk of fate. Society has been living with the era of transformation for more than 25 
years, but as is typical of societal response patterns, “we have to live for sometime with the 
future before we recognize it as such." (Emery and Trist, 1973, p. 25) Many prominent 
writers including Bennis and Slater (1968), Schon (1971), Emery and Trist (1973), J.M. Burns 
(1978) and Toffler (1980) used the words transform, transforming and transformational in their 
publications as they identified the imminent changes and emergent characteristics inherent in a 
new society. Since such ideas generally gain acceptance twenty or more years into the future, 
transformational approaches and solutions are now embraced as viable options for society as we 
face the impending arrival of a new century marked by unprecedented changes in technology, 
societal values and political systems. 


In a span of five years in the political arena alone, we have witnessed revolutionary events such 
as the fall of the Berlin Wall, reconfiguration of the former Soviet Union and rise of democracy 


in many previously communist societies. Events such as these have linked people and 
organizations globally in an environmental context of turbulence and unpredictability. Is there 
any wonder that transformation is a central concern in this era? 


These technological, societal and political changes leave organizational leaders scrambling for a 
means to move their organizations forward while functioning effectively in a new context. The 
organic framework provides a base for developing adaptive and flexible organizations. 
However, in the face of fundamental and unprecedented changes in today’s society, the organic 
framework does not fully provide the conceptual foundation for creating twenty-first century 
organizations. 


The explosion of literature in the academic and popular press that addresses various aspects of 
organizational life appears to be moving organizations toward a yet undefined conceptual 
framework. I have characterized this movement as leading toward "transformistic 
organizations." The concept of transformistic organizations was originated to describe an 
organization that is capable of completely or essentially changing its human capabilities, 
structure, and/or functions to respond to or directly impact conditions of environmental 
turbulence and uncertainty based on an alignment of its values and purpose with others, or 
independently to meet needs that arise from the dynamic field itself.' Such organizations can 
act in a responsive or creative mode to emerging factors in the environment. They may do so 
in alliance with other organizations of aligned values and/or purposes, or they may create new 
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approaches to needs and issues that emerge from the environment. It is a framework that was 
developed to contribute to the analysis and discourse concerning emerging twenty-first century 
organizations, and is intended to shift our focus beyond adaptation to metamorphosis. 


What concepts are twenty-first century organizations moving toward? Rost (1991) describes a 
shift in values that is occurring as society moves from an industrial to a postindustrial 
paradigm. He contends that the industrial paradigm: 


increasingly ill serves the needs of a world rapidly being transformed by a massive 
paradigm shift in societal values. There is more and more evidence to conclude that the 
industrial paradigm is losing its hold on the culture of Western societies (and perhaps all 
societies in the world...) and that some kind of postindustrial paradigm will dominate 
these societies in the twenty-first century. In this view of paradigmatic change, the 
1980s and 1990s are seen as a transition period wherein the dominant values and 
cultural norms shift from an industrial to postindustrial frame....In trying to develop a 
way out of the problems that the industrial era has produced in the world, many 
commentators have pointed to the importance of such values as collaboration, common 
good, global concern, diversity and pluralism in structures and participation, client 
orientation, civic virtues, freedom of expression in all organizations, critical dialogue, 
qualitative language and methodologies, substantive justice, and consensus-oriented 
policy-making processes. (p. 181) 


Earlier writers described similar values and characteristics. Bennis and Slater (1968) identified 
four main features of organizational environments in the future: interdependence rather than 
competition; turbulence and uncertainty rather than readiness and certainty; large-scale rather 
than small-scale enterprises; complex and multinational rather than simple and national 
enterprises. Emery and Trist (1973) discussed such issues as: collaborative social and technical 
innovation; problem-oriented research domains; and cultural values that stress social pluralism, 
communal access to amenities, co-operative use of scarce resources, and respect for personal 
life styles and goals. Toffler (1980) described a de-massified, diverse society that emphasizes 
the unique characteristics of individuals, groups and cultures; multipurposed corporations with 
many bottom lines; and a societal shift to "a total well-being orientation." . 


Table 1 outlines several shifts that are reflected in the literature and are beginning to appear in 
some vanguard organizations. Basic components of the transformistic framework emerge from 


this evolutionary movement, and a discussion of various elements in the table will be integrated 
into the remaining discourse. 
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TABLE 1 


EVOLVING FROM 


TOWARD 


THEMES IN THE LITERATURE 


Organization as an 
economic entity 


Organization as human 
commitment to core values and 
a unifying purpose 


-Transforming/Transformational leadership 
-Vision 

-Values 

-Ethics 

-Mission-driven 

-Client/customer centered 

-Organizational culture 


management emphasis 


Singular leader and/or 


Piural leadership and multiple 
contributions 


-Transforming/Transformational leadership 
-Empowerment 

-Self-directed teams 
-Leader-follower relationships 


Goal attainment 


Liberation of human and 
organizational potential 


-Transforming/Transformational leadership 
-Learning organizations 


stability 


Organizational and job 


Personal/emotional stability and 
maturity 


-Employee Assistance Programs 
-Weliness 


specialized skills 


Hiring new people with 


Internal development of new 
capabilities, knowledge, and 
skills to generate change or 
metamorphosis 


-Learning organizations 
-Organizations and technology 
-Reinventing organizations 
-Intrapreunership 
-Organizational change 


Employee relationships 


Whole person relationships 


-Transforming/Transformational leadership 
-Servant leadership 
-Mentoring 

-Diversity 
-Organizational culture 


Organizational structure 


Interaction-focused 
organizational designs 


-Self-directed work teams 
-Organizational architecture 
-Fluid organizations 

-Boundaryless organizations 


Compliance with 


expectations of homogeneity 


Support for individual, 
cultural, ethnic/racial, gender 
diversity 


-Multiculturalism 
-Diversity 
-Organizational culture 
-Servant leadership 
-Telecommuting 
-Flextime 

-Day care/eldercare 


Specialization 


Multi-disciplinary/ 
interdisciplinary approaches 
and contributions 


-Transforming/Transformational leadership 
-Learning organizations 
-Collaborative teams 


environment 


Adapting to the external 


Building connectedness and/or 
influencing the environment 


-Boundaryless organizations 
-Fluid organizations 
-Interconnectedness 

-Collaborative teams 
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onceptual Framework 


The transformistic organization framework is contained in Figure 1 and depicts a relationship 
and alignment among environment, organization, leadership and outcomes. The concepts 
incorporated within these components represent a synthesis of the shifts outlined above and an 
attempt to construct a viable framework for twenty-first century organizations. This paper will 
present a preliminary description of these components. While limiting the scope of analysis, 
this framework will hopefully provide direction for further conceptualization, investigation and 
action. 


The Environmental Context 

Particularly significant to this discussion is the environmental context and its relationship to the 
human and structural capacities of the organization.” Emery and Trist (1973) described the 
concept of a turbulent field environment as having dynamic processes or properties created by 
indigenous changes emanating from the environment itself: 


Fairly simple examples of this may be seen in fishing and lumbering where competitive 
strategies, based on an assumption that the environment is static, may, by over-fishing 
and over-cutting, set off disastrous dynamic processes in the fish and plant population 
with the consequent destruction of all the competing social systems....It is not difficult 
to see that even more complex dynamic processes are triggered off in human 
populations. (pp. 52-53) 


Implications for organizations are that traditional methods of forecasting, planning and strategy 
building will not be effective, and consequences of the organization’s actions or those of its 
competitors would become more unpredictable. Collective strategies among multiple 
organizations linked by the recognition of “significant values" would become a coping 
mechanism in this context. As discussed by Emery and Trist, significant values are methods of 
complexity reduction. They indicate that, "values are neither strategies nor tactics and cannot 
be reduced to them. As Lewin has pointed out, they have the conceptual character of ‘power 
fields’ and act as guides to behaviour." (1973, p. 69). 
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FIGURE 1 


TRANSFORMISTIC ORGANIZATION FRAMEWORK 


ENVIRONMENT 


others 


Dynamic/Turbulent 


Value/purpose linkages with 
similar and dissimilar 


ORGANIZATION 


Human Commitment to Core Values 
and a Unifying Purpose 


LEADERSHIP 


Transforming 


A 


Build 
connectedness 
(externally and 
internally) 


identify and dev 
and unifyi 


Utilize interaction-focused 
organizational design 


lop core values 
1g purpose 


Liberate 
human potential 

and metamorphic 
capabilities 


Foster plural 
leadership 


OUTCOMES 
Maximized Human/Organizational 
Capabilities And Contributions 
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Upon introducing the use of values, the authors immediately recognize the problems of 
determining what values and how these values will be used in organizations. They suggest, 
however, that a means for dealing with the complex issue of values is contained in the "design" 
of the social organization. "We are suggesting that the first decisions about values for the 
future control of our turbulent environments are the decisions that go into choosing our basic 
organizational designs." (Emery & Trist, 1973, p.71) Further, they postulate that internally 
organizations must increase the adaptiveness of its individual members. Externally they must 
link with like but competitive others and develop "some relationship between dissimilar 
organizations whose fates are basically positively correlated: that is, relationships that will 
maximize cooperation while still recognizing that no one organization could take over the role 
of the other." (Emery & Trist, 1973, p.76) 


In summary, the results of Emery and Trist’s design principle becomes an adaptive self- 
regulating system with shared values as the inherent self-regulating device, and cooperative 
linkages with similar and dissimilar organizations in a dynamic environmental field. Existence 
within this environmental context, therefore, requires changes in concepts of the nature, 
purpose and design of organizations, organizational leadership, relationships within and between 
organizations, expectations concerning human capabilities and contributions in organizations, 
and inherent outcomes. 


The Organization 

The societal and environmental shifts described by various writers, confer new requirements on 
organizations that, by previous design, they have not been prepared to meet. This environment 
requires both a clear identity of the organizational self and a clear understanding and 
commitment to its values. When these factors are established, the organization can be 
positioned to create value and purpose alignments with others in the environment whose fates, 
in the words Emery and Trist, are “positively correlated." 


In this context, organizations become human entities with factors such as economic interests 
becoming a subcomponent of human needs, as opposed to organizations as economic entities 
with human needs as a subcomponent. The critical difference is one of emphasis. This 
concept of organization does not mean that service and products do not result or that economic 
(bottom line) considerations and productivity are unimportant. It simply places the focus on 
human purposes and values as the central core of twenty-first century organizations. 


Toffler (1980) indicates that this shift allows the organization to align with a deep value change 
in society which Cornelius Brevoord, then Dean of the Graduate School of Management in 
Deft, Holland, describes as a change from "an economic production orientation" in society to a 
"total well being orientation." (p. 260.) Toffler further cites as examples of this orientation: a 
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computer company whose mission is "improving the quality, equality, and potential of people’s 
lives" (1980, p. 256); a controversial suggestion by the former Secretary of Commerce, Juanita 
Kreps, that organizations use a "Social Performance Index to assess their performance and its 
social consequences" (1980, p.258); and Trevor Gambling’s concept of "Societal Accounting" 
that calls for a "radical reformulation of accounting that begins to integrate the work of 
economists and accountants with that of the social scientists who have developed social 
indicators and methods of social accounting.” (1980, p. 259). Some firms have partially 
adopted this concept by issuing social reports that delineate social, environmental and economic 
goals and outcomes. Toffler refers to these as multiple bottom lines - all of which are 
interconnected. 


With this shift in emphasis, organizations may be viewed as centers for development of human 
potential with focused activity based on commitment to core values and a unifying purpose. 
Several pragmatic challenges arise from this concept including: (1) how to create organizations 
that liberate human potential to maximize personal and organizational capabilities; (2) how to 
prepare individuals for and engage them in these new challenges; (3) how to identify, develop 
and sustain core values and unifying purposes; and (4) how to align organizational values and 
purposes with others in the environment and/or with emergent needs in the environment. 

There are no simple responses to these challenges. However, the ability to meet them seems to 
lie more in a process than a solution - leadership. 


Organizational Leadership 
The mobilizing force for organizations in this context is leadership that is pluralistic, 


metamorphic, liberating, connective and value oriented. Transforming leadership is 
particularly appropriate for the needs of this context. James MacGregor Burns (1978) defines 
transforming leadership as "a process in which one or more people engage with others in such 
a way that leaders and followers raise one another to higher levels of motivation and morality." 
(p. 20). According to Burns, this form of leadership engages the full person of the follower, 
results in mutual stimulation, converts followers into leaders and may convert leaders into 
moral agents. Though much of Burns’ original work focused on transforming leadership in 
political and social movement contexts, in the mid-1980s researchers and writers such as Bass 
(1985), Bennis & Nanus (1985), and Tichy & Devanna (1986) began to study its application in 
the context of organizations. As summarized by Carey (1992), “Transformational leaders’ 
define the need for change, create new visions, mobilize commitment to those visions, and 
ultimately transform the organization’ (Tichy & Devanna, 1886, p.4); ’they convert followers 
into leaders and leaders into agents of change’ (Bennis & Nanus, 1985, p. 3)." (p. 217-218)." 


When viewed from the perspective described above by Emery and Trist, transforming leaders 
serve to align human, organizational and environmental values, capabilities, purposes and 
needs. To do so, transforming leaders focus on the end-values of justice, equality and respect 
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for the dignity of the individual person (Burns, 1978; Carey, 1992). They remain open to new 
information and inputs and move themselves and others toward the capacity for “self- 
transcendence" (Carey, 1992). This perspective involves advancing beyond self-serving, 


egocentric purposes to focus on a larger perspective or greater good and serve authentically 
human needs. 


This type of transturming leadership occurs by: (a) identifying and developing core values and 
unifying purpose; (b) liberating human potential and metamorphic capabilities; (c) fostering 
plural leadership; (d) utilizing interaction-focused organizational design; and (e) building 
external and internal connectedness. Obviously, these factors are highly interrelated and act in 
concurrence to create the foundation of transformational organizations. 


Values and Unifying Purpose. A critical function of leadership in transformistic organizations 
is identifying and developing core values and a unifying purpose. In an integration of the 
works of Burns and Bass on transformational and transactional leadership, Carey (1992) 
postulates that both end-values (e.g. justice, equality, human rights) and module values (e.g. 
honesty, loyalty, fairiicss) can be combined and become an authentic basis for providing moral, 
transforming leadership in an organizational context. He supports this contention by presenting 
a model that incorporates both perspectives and by citing a supporting assertion from Burns - 
"at the highest level modal values are rights defined on the basis of a conscience that expresses 
the broadest, most comprehensive, and universal principles; hence they merge with the end- 
values of justice, equity and hurr-" rights." (Burns, 1978, p. 430). 


Unifying purpose represents the substance to which organizational participants are willing to 
commit. In transformistic organizations, the pursuit of unifying or collective purposes requires 
an elevation of motives and values. Burns (1978) asserts that in the pursuit of collective 
purposes, “whatever the separate interests persons might hold, they are presently or potentially 
united in the pursuit of ’higher’ goals, the realization of which is tested by the achievement of 
significant change that represents the collective or pooled interests of leaders and followers." 
(pp. 426-427). 


Unifying or collective purposes, however, are not static elements. They are as metamorphic as 
the human capabilities of organizational participants. As indicated by Heifetz (1993) in a 
speech delivered during a recent leadership conference, having a "sense of purpose" is 
explicitly different from having a purpose. A sense of purpose stimulates the capacity to 
generate purposes from a fresh perspective and allows one to discern “what’s of value here; 
what are we trying to do?" Thus, unifying purpose in transformistic organizations is based on 
this geuc.ctuve principle. 
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Using these foundational values and sense of purpose, leaders and organizational participants 
can derive a shared formulation of organizational vision, culture, change efforts, relationships, 
and external interactions. These values and purpose structure the identity of the organization 

and positions it to relate and contribute to its environment. 


Liberation of Human Potential. In the transformistic organization, engagement of the full 
person involves liberating human potential and metamorphic capabilities. Transforming leaders 
generate this capacity by promoting: 


3 personal and emotional stability and maturity among organizational participants 
through establishing a culture that supports advancement of self-knowledge, 
enhanced self-esteem and emotional wellness;? 


development of whole person relationships including recognition and regard for 
the uniqueness and diversity of individuals and the interrelated aspects of their 
lives (i.e. personal, professional and relational); and 


development of the culture and resources for continual learning to empower 
individuals to grow, create and change themselves, the organization and the 
environment. 


Metamorphosis refers to the capacity to change forms or substance and create something new. 
In an earlier publication, Schon (1971) described the process that organizations must employ to 
gain such capacity: 


We must... become adept at learning. We must become able not only to transform our 
institutions, in response to changing situations and requirements; we must invent and 
develop institutions which are “learning systems," that is to say, systems capable of 
bringing about their own continuous transformations. (p. 30). 


Senge (1990) later refers to this process as "generative learning,” that is, “learning that 
enhances our capacity to create." (p. 14). This requires continual learning, synthesis and 
integration from various disciplines - a concept that is conceptually sound but difficult to 
practice. It begins with dialogue - "the capacity of members of a team to suspend assumptions 
and enter into genuine ’thinking together.’ To the Greeks dia-logos meant a free-flowing of 
meaning through a group, allowing the group to discover insights not attainable individually." 
(Senge, 1990, p. 10) 


Five essential elements must develop as an ensemble to create a fundamental learning 
organization: 
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Personal mastery - continually clarifying and deepening personal vision, focusing 
energies, developing patience, and seeing reality objectively; 


Mental models - changing ingrained assumptions, generalizations, pictures and 
images of how the world works; 


Shared vision - unearthing shared “pictures of the future" that foster genuine 
commitment; 


Team learning - aligning and developing the capacity of a team to create the 
results its members truly desire; and 


Systems thinking - integrating all the elements by fusing them into a coherent 
body of theory and practice. (Senge, 1990) 


This process then provides the stimulus that allows transformation or metamorphosis of human 
capabilities to occur. Inherent in this process is the use of technology by organizational 
participants to foster generative learning, creation and problem solving. Thus, technology is 
viewed as an integral component in the development of human capabilities, not as a separate 
factor. Passmore (1988) indicates that "social, technical and environmental sub-systems are 
richly interconnected and organizational effectiveness depends more on their harmonious 
interrelationships than their individual optimization." (p. 68). 


Transformistic organizations intend liberation of human potential at its highest level. The 
release of human potential to effeci metamorphic changes can be facilitated through leadership 
that fosters personal stability, whole person relationships, continual learning and empowerment. 
The existence of these interrelated conditions provides organizational participants with the 


capabilities to respond to complex issues and needs which rapidly emerge in dynamic 
environmental fields. 


Plural Leadership. In order to meet the challenges in the external and internal environment, 
plural leadership is essential. Participants in transformistic organizations are actively involved 
in the leadership of the organization. Kelley (1989) indicates that this type of participant is 
distinguishable primarily by role, "effective followers and effective leaders are often the same 
people playing different parts at different hours of the day." (p. 131). He then describes the 
characteristics of effective participants: 


People who are effective in the follower role have the vision to see both the 
forest and the trees, the social capacity to work well with others, the strength of 
character to flourish without heroic status, the moral and psychological balance 


to pursue personal and corporate goals at no cost to either, and above all, the 
desire to participate in a team effort for the accomplishment of some greater 
common purpose. (p. 132) 


These individuals are not what is traditionally thought of as followers, but are individuals 
whose level and quality of participation produces plural leadership in the organization. 


Rost indicates that there is a definite trend toward shared or collaborative leadership. He 
contends, "such leadership relationships - those involving one leader and numerous followers - 
become less and less possible and more and more improbable as we move to a postindustrial 
era." (Rost, 1991, p. 112). The kind of liberation of human potential and level of 
empowerment described above create the impetus for plural leadership in transformistic 
organizations. As Burns (1978) maintains, "the vast preponderance of personal influence is 
exerted quietly and subtly in every day relationships." (p. 442). A major function of 
transforming leadership is to foster and employ these leadership capabilities as broadly and 
effectively as possible. 


Interaction-Focused Organizational Design. An outgrowth of plural or collaborative 
leadership and liberation of human potential is organizational design that is created to respond 


to the transformation and metamorphosis of the organization and its participants. In this 
context, organizational form must emerge from defining the set of human interactions that 
participants want to facilitate. If participants want to facilitate their abilities to engage in 
problem solving or innovation, they will develop arrangements that correspond with their 
perceived needs for interaction. Gerstein and Shaw (1992) describe organizational forms for 
the twenty-first century as fluid and transitory: 


Organizations will be able to charter special groups of employees and outside 
contractors for each new project or task. Internal structures will evolve into a myriad of 
constantly shifting teams, partnerships, and units, more as a result of changing 
conditions than as a result of innate preferences. The freedom provided groups to 
optimize their work processes will encourage experimentation. (1992, p. 267). 


The authors indicate that a wide range of designs will evolve over time. This concept of 
evolving organizational form or design to support human interactions is particularly relevant for 
the metamorphic processes of transformistic organizations. It further reinforces the need for 
plural leadership with advanced capacities for utilizing the elements of learning organizations 
(i.e. personal mastery, reformulation of mental models, building shared vision, team learning, 
and systems thinking). As Gerstein and Shaw point out, it is particularly critical to 
reformulated concepts and mental models for organizational participants who have been 
oriented under a different model; "those who work in highly functionalized control-oriented 
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organizations will be required to develop radically new structures that bear little resemblance to 
their existing organizations or the organizations in which they matured as managers." (p. 272). 


Matrix structures have been prevalent in the literature and in organizational practice for 
sometime. Though these structures have provided enhanced flexibility by combining functional 
departments and project teams, an array of choices and innovations in design are needed to 
respond effectively in organizations that interact in dynamic field environments. These may 
include forms such as loosely-coupled organic networks which involve a core group that sets 
direction and provides operational support to sustain the network but contracts other individuals 
and organizations to perform key activities (Morgan, 1989); or adhocracies which Mintzberg 
(1979) describes as “fusing experts from different disciplines into smoothly functioning ’ad hoc’ 
project teams." (p. 431). 


In contrast to current practices of attempting to find an enduring fit, different forms will be 
utilized and innovated by organizational participants. Nadler (1992) asserts that "organizations 
will be able to create design teams quickly with the aid of technology-supported organizational 
design tools." (p. 7). The larger organization and its subunits may even require different yet 
compatible designs within the same enterprise. 


Connectedness. In dynamic environments, organizations that make vital contributions become 
"boundaryless" in nature. This term refers to the internal and external openness and 
permeability through which opportunities may be created for connections with others. Rose 
(1990) cites a definition of boundaryless organizational structures offered by Jack Welch of 
General Electric as "having no hierarchial boundaries horizontally and no functional boundaries 
vertically." (p.157). Organizational designs based on human interactive requirements are 
indeed boundaryless and serve to establish internal connectedness while facilitating fluidity of 
movement and relationships. 


Vital to the concept of transformistic organizations is the need for transforming leaders to foster 
external connectedness with similar and dissimilar others in the environment. Luke (1991) 
refers to this state as "interconnectedness" which involves all forms of interdependencies 
including organizational, intergovernmental, intersectorial, and global. (p. 26). He further 
explains that "interconnectedness, not change, turbulence or com-plexity, has emerged as the 
essential feature in the environmental context... and has replaced uncertainty as the fundamental 
problem of complex organizations.... Interconnected environments can actually become 
increasingly stable” (Luke, 1991, p. 37). 


In this context, power is shared and is defined by broader conceptions than those traditionally 
ascribed. Luke describes power in the framework of interconnectedness as "the production of 
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intended effects, not only unilaterally but also collectively. Power thus becomes catalytic, not 
commanding, facilitative rather than dominating." (Luke, 1991, p. 40). 


Gardner (1990) identified five critical skills for leaders when developing interconnectedness: 
agreement building; networking; exercising nonjurisdictional power; institution building; and 
flexibility. Given the complexity of this dynamic environmental field and its accelerated rate of 
change, leaders must use the collective sense of organizational values, identity, purpose, and 
capabilities as guides to determine with whom to connect, for what purposes and to what end. 


Outcome 

Given the establishment and interaction of components of the framework described above, 
organizations can produce unprecedented advances for society and resolve highly complex 
problems. Maximized human and organizational capabilities allow organizations acting in 
alliance with others, or in some cases independently, tremendous new opportunities to 
contribute to what Brevoord terms the “total well being of society." Toffler (1980) contends: 


The world that is fast emerging from the clash of new values and technologies, new 
geopolitical relationships, new life-styles and modes of communication, demands wholly 
new ideas and analogies, classifications and concepts.... It shows clearly and, I think, 


indisputably, that... the emergent civilization can be made more sane, more decent and 
more democr..:c tha: any we have ever known. (pp. 18-19). 


The transformistic organization framework can serve to stimulate organizational movement 
toward authentic liberation of human potential in order to meet the unprecedented challenges of 
a new era. Within this framework, trans:orming leadership provides the pivotal thrust for 
human and organizational metamorphosis. It engages organizational participants in the 
identification and development of values and purposes, releases human potential, generates 
plural leadership, and establishes a context for building internal and external connectedness. 


The outcomes of transformistic organizations, therefore, are not described as products or 
services (though these will indeed result), but are the outcomes that occur from continually 
transforming human capabilities to effect a common good. In the framework of transformistic 
organizations, leadership must assume elevated sights and dimensions beyond those set in 
twentieth century organizations. As Burns (1978) impels, “leadership is nothing if not linked to 
collective purpose;... the effectiveness of leaders must be judged... by actual social change 
measured by intent and by the satisfaction of human needs and expectations." (p.3) 


ENDNOTES 


1.The evolutionary history of transformistic 
organizations began with the development of a paper 
formulated by this writer in the mid-1970s. It was 
inspired by several prominent writers of that era 
including Schon, Bennis and Slater, and Emery and 
Trist. The conceptual point of departure for the 
framework was based on T. Burns and G. Stalker 
(1962) “Mechanistic and Organic Systems of 
Management." This current presentation of 
transformistic organizations represents an 
integration of the initial works that inspired this 
framework with the transformational leadership 
concepts developed by James MacGregor Burns (1978) 
and contributions of other current writers. 


2.Classical writers such as Weber and Marx were 
eminently concerned with the larger environmental 
and societal context; however, emphasis: on this 
context was relatively subdued in organization 
theory until systems theorists began to re-introduce 
environmental inputs into organizational analyses. 


3.This view is compatible with the concept of 
"self-transcendence" described by Carey (1992) and 
"personal mastery" as defined by Senge (1990). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The grassroots environmental justice movement seeks redress for the 
disproportionate environmental burdens borne by racial minorities and low 
income citizens. Linking this problem to issues of economic and social 
justice, the movement has confronted business and all levels of government 
since the early 1980's. In 1992, the movement's articulation of this problem 
reached the threshold of the national policy agenda with the release of EPA's 
report on Environmental Equity (EPA, 1992b) and with the introduction of the 
Environmental Justice Act of 1992 by Representative John Lewis and Senator Al 
Gore (Lewis, 1992; Gore, 1992). This emergence at the national level of 
policy-making has coincided with efforts by mainstream environmental groups 
and both the Bush and Clinton administrations to elevate the EPA to cabinet 
status. Currently at issue in the EPA cabinet legislation is whether or not 
to include environmental justice mandates for the EPA and, if so, which ones. 
EPA cabinet legislation thus provides a valuable window onto political actors’ 
responses to movement goals. 


This ongoing case study evaluates the factors facilitating and 
constraining the realization of five key environmental justice movement goals 
in EPA cabinet legislation. Reflecting their origins in a grassroots movement 
of minority and low income citizens, these five goals are political 
empowerment, equal environmental protection, science for the people, pollution 


prevention through command and control policy, and community-shaped 
sustainable development. As movement leaders bring these goals into the 
policy process, they confront an interrelated set of filters in the form of 
widely shared but contested political values, policy participants and their 
agendas, and systemic constraints. 


I explore how movement goals of empowerment, equal environmental 
protection, and science for the people are more likely to receive political 
support by virtue of their congruity with the values of political democracy, 
equal protection, and science as the prevailing model of knowledge, even as 
they are reinterpreted to meet prevailing understandings of these values, and 
are screened through political actors' pre-existing agendas and their 
appraisals of major constraints. However, the goals of pollution prevention 
mandates and community-shaped sustainable development are likely to be 
screened out as unwarranted intrusions of democracy into the cultural value of 
private property and as threats to pre-existing policies, agendas, and 
constraints which incorporate this value. 


The first section of this paper will briefly review the the 
environmental justice issue and movement. The next section explores the five 
movement goals. The following section appraises how prevailing political 
values may affect the realization of these goals in EPA cabinet elevation 
bills. The fourth section discusses how political actors have affected or may 
affect environmental justice language in the EPA bills, including their 
appraisals of systemic constraints. Finally, I offer some tentative 
conclusions about policy developments to-date. 


SUMMARY OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE ISSUE AND MOVEMENT! 


The Problem. At least a dozen studies document that race and income are both 
significant factors in the distribution of environmental burdens. Moreover, 
in ten of those studies where the relative importance of race and income were 
assessed, seven found race to be more important (Mohai and Bryant, 1992). 
Environmental pollution and risks of pollution disproportionately impact 
people of color in the workplace, home, and community. Minority workers are 
disproportionately represented in industries with high levels of occupational 
health risks, and in the most hazardous jobs within those and other 
industries; as a result, minorities face significantly higher occupational 
disease and related mortality rates (Davis and Rowland, 1983; Wright, 1992). 
In the home, children of color are particularly at risk for lead poisoning 
(Centers for Disease Control, 1988). Rural and urban minority communities are 
disproportionately the location of solid and toxic waste facilities, 
uncontrolled toxic waste sites, and air pollution (Bullard, 1983, 1990; United 
Church of Christ, 1987; Wernette, 1991). Internationally, American Indian 
reservations, treated as dependent nations under U.S. law, and Third World 
nations also are particularly subject to the export of toxic wastes and 
industry from the U.S. and other developed nations (Angel, 1991; Mpanya, 
1992), to risks associated with uranium mining and nuclear testing (Churchill 
and LaDuke, 1985), and to environmental and cultural destruction through 
resource development (Turner and Nachowitz, 1991). 


The Debate Over Causes. Businesses and government agencies have tended until 
recently to ignore these inequities or to act as if the inequities were rooted 
in a landscape of "objective" economic and professional processes which shape 
pollution risks. From this point of view, such inequities are partly the 
result of an economic rationality which favors locating toxic industries and 
waste in low liabilty, political, and wage cost areas, i.e. minority and poor 
areas (Henwood, 1991; Cerrell, 1984). Also, in defining environmental 
protection as primarily a technical task, federal, state, and local 
governments have not made social equity a consideration in facility siting or 
enforcement. Moreover, governments have generally neglected social equity 
variables in the collection of environmental health data, in the quantitative 
risk assessment process, and in environmental impact statements (EPA, 1992b, 


Grassroots activists and some scholar-activists argue that these 
inequities, as well as the “objective” processes" behind them, are the 
expression of “environmental racism" (Sierra, 1993; Bullard, 1990) Foremost 
in this explanation is the relative political-economic weakness of many 
minority communities and neighborhoods, which makes their refusing or 
redressing of environmental burdens difficult. This weakness is relative to 
the political power of affluent white communities, which enables them to use 
the planning/zoning process to deter or successfully resist the siting of such 
"disamenities" as polluting facilities (Bullard, 1990, 72). Activists argue 
that this "NIMBY" power has resulted in the hierarchical deflection of 
environmental burdens to areas with high concentrations of minority and poor 
residents. In this context, the desperate need of such communities for jobs 
leaves them vulnerable to what Robert Bullard describes as “economic 
blackmail" (Bullard 1990; 1992b). 
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Another key facet of this relative powerlessness has been the white, 
middle class nature of the mainstream environmental movement and its (until 
recently) corresponding unresponsiveness to pollution in minority and poor 
communities (Shabecoff, 1990). At the state level, former confederate and 
border states, with the highest regional percentage of African Americans, have 
nine of the twelve states with the worst environmental records (Hall and Kerr, 
1991). Finally, segregation per se is a critical factor in exposing 
minorities to disproportionate work, home, and community pollution risks 
(Bullard, 1990, 31). 


The Movement. The 1982 civil disobedience demonstrations against a PCB 
landfill in predominantly black Afton, North Carolina are often cited as the 
start of the environmental justice movement. Between 1980 and 1991, at least 
seventy-two grassroots groups in this movement organized explicitly around 
environmental issues, and another one hundred and twenty-six minority-related 
civil rights, church, labor, and community groups initiated environmental 
issues as part of their wider activities (Bullard, 1992a). The presence of 
approximately 200 such groups in thirty-five states represents a substantial 
potential asset for influencing Congressional action. 


These groups share with other social movements a set of characterisitics 
that distinguish them from mainstream environmental organizations and the 
"issue networks" within which they operate. Organizationally, the movement 
groups are highly decentralized and tied togegether in loose communication 
networks. Resource-poor movement groups are hard pressed for the funds to 
mount legal challenges (Suro, 1993, B7) and to hire staff and technical 


expertise. Instead, they rely like other community groups on volunteers, 
and in particular on neighborhood women, as is the case with the Mothers of 
East Los Angeles (Swart, 1992). 


Actvists at the national level can be usefully understood in three 
overlapping categories. First is that of local activists and organizations. 
At least seven local action groups have given Congressional testimony in 1993. 
Of these, the Southwest Network for Environmental and Economic Justice, headed 
by Richard Moore, and the Louisiana Tenant Organizing Project, headed by Pat 
Bryant, have had the most visibility and impact through their interactions 
with environmental organizations and government agencies (Higgins, a). 


The second category consists of scholar-activists. Robert Bullard (a 
sociologist at the University of California - Riverside) has been researching 
environmental justice issues since the late 1970's and served on the Clinton 
transition team. Paul Mohai and Bunyan Bryant (sociologists from the 
University of Michigan) organized a 1990 Conference on Race and the Incidence 
of Environmental Hazards, at which they, Bullard, Beverly Wright (a 
sociologist from Wake Forest) and eight other scholar-activists presented 
papers (Bryant and Mohai, 1992, 3). Out of this Conference emerged the 
"Michigan Coalition," whose members have testified before Congress and lobbied 
the EPA and other federal agencies. The Coalition's efforts were described by 
EPA Administrator Reilly as motivating him to form an EPA environmental equity 
study group (Reilly, 1992, 19). 


Civil rights organizations form the third category of environmental 
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justice activism. Through 1992, the central organization in this area has 
been the United Church of Christ Commission on Racial Justice (hereafter 
abbreviated as UCC). Under its director the Rev. Benjamin Chavis, and 
research director Charles Lee, the UCC in 1987 published a widely cited 
national study, "Toxic Wastes and Race in the United States" (UCC, 1987). The 
UCC was the central organizer of the 1991 People of Color Environmental 
Leadership Summit, which was held in Washington, D.C. and attracted over 500 
participants. Chavis has given Congressional testimony and is credited with 
authoring two bills in the 102d Congress: the Lead Contamination Control Act, 
H.R. 2840 (Waxman, 1992a), and the Environmental Justice Act of 1992 (Lewis, 
1992), hereafter referred to as the Chavis-Lewis bill. 


This year, Rev. Chavis was selected as executive director of the NAACP. 
His move promises to bring the influence of the NAACP to bear in an arena 
where it -- like other major national civil rights groups -- has been largely 
inactive. In Congressional testimony, Chavis has described environmental 
justice as a "paramount priority" of the NAACP (Chavis, 1993, 3). Also active 
nationally is the National Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, 
whose environmental justice project director, Deehon Ferris, has given 
Congressional testimony and offered language to strengthen the cabinet bill 
provisions (Ferris, 1993a; 1993b). 


NATIONAL POLICY GOALS. The environmental justice movement melds social change 
goals from the civil rights, poor peoples', occupational safety and health, 
and grassroots environmental movements. The five goals discussed below were 
among the seventeen goals articulated at the 1991 Washington Leadership 
Summit, and were the focus of the Chavis-Lewis bill. This bill, in turn, is a 
direct predecessor of the Senate and House EPA cabinet bills. I draw on the 
Summit goals, the Chavis-Lewis bill, and Congressional testimony in discussing 
the five goals. 


Political Empowerment. Environmental justice activists seek empowerment as a 
goal in itself and as a means to further their substantive agenda. Affirming 
this goal, the 1991 Summit Principles include "the fundamental right to 
political, economic, cultural, and environmental self-determination of all 
peoples," and "the right to participate as equal partners at every level of 
decision-making including needs assessment, planning, implementation, 
enforcement, and evaluation." (Bullard, 1992b, 82). Moreover, benchmark 
studies have emphasized how expertise is a precondition for effective 
participation in the environmental policy process (Bosso, 1987, 257-258). 
Because such expertise is costly, this rule of the game effectively mobilizes 
many low income grassroots groups, of whatever color, out of the environmental 
policy process. To this end, the Chavis-Lewis bill includes provisions for 
technical assistance grants to community groups to facilitate their 
participation in the national policy process, including the costs of 
scientific assistance (Lewis, 1993, Sec. 301). Deehon Ferris of the National 
Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights Under Law has further urged the inclusion 
in the Conyers bill of a provision for citizen enforcement and discrimination 
suits (Ferris, 1993b, 13). 


Equal Environmental Protection. The charge of environmental racism or 
discrimination is implicitly a claim for equal protection of the law. 
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Activists see disparate environmental burdens as resulting, in part, from 
unequal enforcement of existing environmental law and from the lack of 
enforcement of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which screens federal 
grant and contract recipients for discrimination. The basis for these 
problems in the EPA emerged at the agency's inception. William Ruckleshaus, 
first EPA Administrator, defined the EPA before a 1971 U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission hearing as a technical agency whose mission and resources did not 
equip it to deal with the racial dimensions of pollution (Lavelle, 1992, $12). 
The end result of this institutional orientation is suggested by a National 
Law Journal study, which documents significantly higher RCRA penalties levied 
in predominantly white communities as compared to communities with a higher 
percentage of minorities than the national average (Lavelle and Coyle, 1992, 
SZ). 


With this background, the Rev. Chavis (1993, 3) has defined 
environmental justice as 


"the pursuit of equal justice and the insuring of equal protection under 
the law of all environmental laws and regulations without discrimination 
based on race, ethnicity, and/or socioeconomic class." 


The Chavis-Lewis bill requires Presidential legislative proposals to remedy 
health impacts due to disproportionate exposures from toxic chemicals (Lewis, 
1993, Sec. 402), and requires biannual compliance inspections of toxic 
chemical facilities in areas of disproportionate exposures (Sec. 201). 


Science for the People. A key goal of the movement is social justice in 
public environmental science. The general absence of socioeconomic variables 
in official U.S. health data and in environmental impact and risk analyses has 
made it possible for government agencies to ignore inequities in the 
distribution of pollution risks. The lack of data, in turn, inhibits public 
participation. The Chavis-Lewis bill begins to address these concerns by 
proposing two studies, as well as the technical assistance grants discussed 
above. The first study would establish a rank order list of "Environmental 
High Impact Areas" (EHIA's), the top one hundred U.S. counties in terms of 
exposure to regulated chemicals (Sec. 102 (a)). The second would analyze "the 
nature and extent, if any, of acute and chronic impacts on human health in 
EHIA's as compared to other counties," including cancer, birth deformities, 
infant mortality rates, and respiratory diseases (Sec. 401). 


Pollution Prevention Mandates. Activists do not seek a simple redistribution 
or reduction of pollution. Rather, they seek a future where pollution 
prevention is a central environmental strategy. Moreover, their interpetation 
of the pollution prevention goal leans significantly toward "command and 
control” policy. Thus the "Principles of Environmental Justice" adopted at 
the 1991 People of Color Environmental Leadership Summit called for the 
"cessation of the production of all toxins, hazardous wastes, and radioactive 
materials." (Bullard, 1992a, 82). 


The Chavis-Lewis bill adopts two pollution prevention mandates. One is 
a moratorium on the siting of any new toxic chemical facility in an 
"Environmental High Impact Area" where chemical releases cause significant 
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adverse health impacts (Lewis, 1993, Sec. 403). The other requires the 
President to submit legislation which might include mandates for source 
reduction (a form of pollution prevention) in EHIA's where chemical releases 
cause significant adverse health impacts, or the market technique of taxes on 
toxic chemical emissions Sec. 402(a)(3)). 


Bullard (1993a, 11-12) and Ferris have further linked pollution 
prevention mandates to social justice in environmental science. For example, 
Ferris (1993a, 7) describes a prevention-oriented matrix for evaluating 
environmental health exposures: 


"Effectively, this evaluation matrix would shift the burden of proof. 
Instead of requiring affected communities to prove that exposure to a 
substance or substances causes adverse health and environmental effects, 
industries which profit from their manufacture would bear the burden of 
proving the safety of those products. Without reducing scientific 
rigor, shifting the burden of proof to industry adjusts the regulatory 
process to a presumption in favor of safety and protection." 


Community-Shaped Sustainable Development. The 1991 Summit endorsed the goal 
of sustainable development, declaring the "right to ethical, balanced and 
resonsible uses of land and renewable resources in the interest of a 
sustainable planet for humans and other living things." However, the 
gathering went on to define this goal in the context of a "the fundamental 
right to political, economic, cultural, and environmental self-determination 
of all peoples" as well as "the right of all workers to a safe and healthy 


work environment, without being forced to choose between an unsafe livelihood 
and unemployment" (Bullard, 1992b, 82). Perhaps anticipating the resistance 
of political-economic elites to this goal, the Chavis-Lewis bill is weakest on 
this goal. It does not forbid future chemical production in EHIA's, but does 
assert some democratic control over development by giving the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services the authority to override the facility-siting 
moratorium under conditions of demonstrated need and maintenance of a facility 
pollution prevention program. Further, activist testimony also discussed this 
goal only once and in muted language, calling for investment in a sustainable 
development policy shaped by "balanced citizen and industry input' (Moore, 
1993, 9). 


VALUES AND POLICIES 


The prospects for environmental justice policy are partly shaped by the 
tensions between the values of democracy and private property, equality and 
individualism, and scientific knowledge and equality. These received values, 
widely but imperfectly shared among political actors, help to shape the bounds 
of the politically possible. Competing rankings and interpretations of these 
essentially contestable concepts express the interplay of belief and social 
interest (Connolly, 1983). As such, these values help shape the policy 
agendas and actions of environmental justice activists and other political 
actors. Moreover, by helping to shape perceptions of the politically 
possible, these values also enter into and help to constitute the systemic 
constraints facing political actors, including system legitimacy and economic 
growth, and the contours of federalism. 


Democracy and Private Property. Democracy is a cultural "super-value,” the 
competing versions of which incorporate different rankings and definitions of 
other political values (Dolbeare and Medcalfe, 1988, 22-25). In particular, 
the tension between democracy and private property is a widely recognized 
conflict in American political history (McConnell, 1966). The notion of 
"substantive democracy" has been primarily advocated by outgroup social 
movements, such as the environmental justice movement. Substantive democracy 
emphasizes citizen participation in the decisions of political, social, and 
economic organizations, and a sharp reduction of material inequality. This 
value is widely though not universally distrusted among political-economic 
elites, and among large portions of the public, as too intrusive on the value 
of private property and, in its strong emphasis on reducing material 
inequality, too disregarding of the value of individual merit (Dolbeare and 
Medcalfe, 1988, 26-29). 


By contrast, the procedural notion of democracy is the prevalent one 
among elites and many ordinary citizens. At the core of this notion, access 
to the political process is guaranteed primarily by free speech, association, 
and equal voting rights. Contemporary expression of this value has been 
expanded to included a range of participatory devices, including membership on 
advisory boards, guaranteed standing to bring lawsuits, and subsidies and 
grants for community organizations. Procedural democracy also allows the 
development of limited constraints on the values of private property and 
individualism: discrimination in employment and housing is illegal, and 
pollution control policies attempt to mitigate corporate behavior. 


Out of concern for system stability and legitimacy, elites have 
frequently responded to mass movement challenges to economic, racial, and 
gender power with expansions of procedural democracy, while at the same time 
exluding or repressing claims to substantive democracy (Piven and Cloward, 
1979; 1982; Dolbeare and Medcalfe, 27-28) Shared values facilitate such 
concessions, but are insufficient alone to guarantee them. This is simply to 
say that values do not exist apart from interests and power, and that changing 
circumstances force practical adaptions of ideological commitments. 


For example, liberal pollution control policies have sought to reduce 
emissions after pollution has been created, through mandates that are 
essentially tacked on to basic production technologies. Pollution control is 
now recognized by large portions of the political spectrum to fall well short 
of its original promise, and the alternative to pollution control is now 
widely seen as pollution prevention. However, competing valuations of 
democracy and private property help to shape pollution prevention proposals 
that emphasize either voluntarism and market incentives or government 
Mandates. Pollution prevention mandates would take democracy directly into 
production technologies, materials, and products (Commoner, 1990) -- a 
qualitative step toward substantive democracy and away from procedural 
democracy. Pollution prevention mandates thus potentially compromise private 
property values in a way pollution control does not. 


Partly for this reason, the redistribution of liberal sentiment that is 
now being forced by the failure of pollution control trends strongly to the 
market view of pollution prevention. For example, Johnson (1992, 170) shows 
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that "the central theme of the Pollution Prevention Act ("Act") is that 
measures are required on the federal level to stimulate voluntary pollution 
prevention, but that mandatory pollution prevention is neither required nor 
desirable." This private property constraint within political democracy is 
thus likely, in the absence of much wider popular pressure, to screen 
pollution prevention mandates out of environmental justice policy. 


There is also a strong preference for market values in sustainable 
development thinking among mainstream policy actors. For example, The World 
Wildlife Fund recently sponsored a National Commission on the Environment 
which included four former EPA administrators, various corporate chief 
executives, and executives and specialists from environmental and policy 
planning organizations. The Commission found that "in light of (its) 
advantages over traditional command and control regulation, market mechanisms 
are the most powerful tools for making sustainable development a reality." 
Yet, as part of a relatively moderate current within elite policy streams, the 
Commission did not completely reject "command and control" tools. It also 
endorsed adding equity criteria to EPA science and citizen participation 
efforts, and favored pollution prevention over pollution control (Train et al, 
25, oe. 97). 


Equality and Individualism. Environmental justice activists have frequently 
described disproportionate pollution burdens and their social causes as 
"environmental racism." Today, in contrast to fifty years ago, we widely 
understand racism as a denial of the value of equality, especially of equal 
protection of the laws. Yet our understanding of what kinds of inequality are 
acceptable is also profoundly conditioned by our cultural attachment to 
individual responsibility and merit. It is important therefore to understand 
the structure of public discourse on racism and to link it to to this tension 
between equality and individualism. This section offers some preliminary 
thoughts in this area. 


As a result of a long history of social struggle, we today generally 
understand racism as negatively describing a situation in which widely shared 
notions of what it is to be a human (including the capacities to act 
rationally and freely) and of basic human needs (such as employment, health, 
and respect) are denied on the basis of physical characteristics that are 
extraneous to those human qualities and purposes. Moreover, we tacitly 
understand that the charge of racism, as it focuses on a denial of basic 
humanity, describes a type of power relationship. That is, it describes a 
situation in which persons or institutions limit the basic needs or life 
chances of other persons and are therefore responsible, indeed culpable, for 
the life chances of those other persons. Responsibility, in the form of 
credit or blame, is the moral point of the concept "power" (Connolly, 1983). 
Thus, it is small wonder that holders of power often describe their power in 
limited terms: by denying the description of "power" per se, by defining 
power as narrowly as possible, i.e. as intentional acts with intentional 
consequences, or by shifting the blame to structural forces beyond their 
control. 


At one level, our society generally (certainly not universally) 
understands that racist acts are an unacceptable form of power. Thus, it is 


small wonder that persons or institutions seek to avoid the charge of 
environmental racism, or to deny it when a charge has been made, or to more 
narrowly define environmental racism as requiring proof of consciously 
intended harm (the primary definition in civil rights law), or to contend that 
the structural imperatives of the market force the pollution of minority 
areas, or relatedly to contend that income and not race is actually more 
significant in determining environmental burdens. And small wonder then that 
many environmental justice activists include not just intended acts (in the 
form of decisions targeting minority communities for polluting facility 
sites), but also the broader charge of "institutionalized racism," meaning 
persistent patterns of institutionalized effects, intended or not, on the life 
chances of racial minorities. 


To engage at all in racial equality discourse is to challenge powerful 
cultural forces which discourage the public recognition or amelioration of 
racial inequality, including disproportionate environmental burdens (Higgins, 
b). But once this rule of "silence-in-the-absence-of-challenge" is breached, 
the current structure of racial discourse shifts the burden of argument to 
potential opponents of equal protection policies. Thus, laying aside genuine 
personal advocacy of racial equality, one rational course for the many 
political actors who otherwise would not initiate or advocate equal protection 
policies is simply to avoid direct public opposition, minimizing the potential 
for charges of racial insensitivity or racism. I would suggest that this 
dynamic contributed to the Senate's unanimous consent to Sen. Wellstone's 
brief environmental justice amendment to that chamber's EPA cabinet bill 
(Congressional Record, 4/29/93, S5167). 


A second course, for those committed either way, is the tactical 
objection: "this is not the proper legislative or regulatory vehicle for this 
demand." This seems to have been one reason for limited opposition to Sen. 
McCain's proposed amendment to the cabinet bill, which designated an Assistant 
Secretary for Indian Affairs in the new Department. In response, Sen. Glenn, 
the bill's floor manager, expressed his and the Administration's concern for 
Native American issues but stressed the need to preserve flexibility for the 
new Secretary to designate her own Assistant Secretaries (Congressional 
Record, 4/29/93, S5007). McCain in turn relied on the reluctance to publicly 
oppose equal protection claims when, in introducing his amendment, he said: 


"I just want to tell my friends here, if they want to vote this 
amendment down, that's fine. But we will have a vote. The fact is, if 
they want to again ignore the needs and the problems of our Nation's 
least priveleged Americans -- and that is our first Americans -- that is 
fine with me. But I intend to get the Senate on record as to how they 
feel about Native Americans" (Congressional Record, 4/28/93, S5005). 


A motion to table the amendment failed, 17-79, and McCain's proposal 
subsequently passed on voice vote (Congressional Record, 4/28/93, S5015). 
Moreover, this debate set the stage for the subsequent Wellstone action. 


Today, the publicly legitimate grounds for direct opposition to an equal 
protection claim are narrow but significant. Potential opponents may argue 
against some policies by portraying them as reverse discrimination based on 
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group rather than individual remedies, i.e. as "quota" - oriented. This 
potential overriding argument draws its legitimacy in the eyes of its users 
from one of our culture's key values, individualism, and facilitates the 
labeling of such policy proposals as “extremist." Competing social versus 
individual interpretations of racial justice (Hawkesworth, 1988, Chapter 5) 
are at the core of policy polarization over the past two decades: in debates 
over affirmative action, over the 1990 Civil Rights Act, and over Lani 
Guanier's scholarship on voting rights. However, the individualist argument 
on equal protection has yet to be used in environmental justice policy 
discourse. 


At this point, it appears that few want to publicly oppose a measure 
addressing the unequal environmental burdens on minority and poor communities. 
This is a considerable political asset for environmental justice activists who 
are resource-poor in other respects. Activists thereby benefit from adding 
language to an already popular EPA cabinet bill destined for public debate. 
However, this assist from the structure of public racial discourse does not 
prevent, and probably encoursges., the closed-door negotiations favored by 
Congressional power-holders. 


Science and Equality 


In its pretense to objectivity, science is our culture's model of 
legitimate public knowledge. Yet explanation is inescapably theory-laden, and 
especially as applied to social subjects, is not neutral with respect to 
social values (Connolly, 1983; Hawkesworth, 1988). Policy-directed science is 
a realm of political contest partly for this reason, a contest made all the 
more intense because its pretense to objectivity obscures the moral reasoning 
needed to appraise policy and political disputes. 


Because science is the model of public knowledge, once environmental 
justice has made it onto the decision agenda, policy-makers can hardly ignore 
the activists' goal of government research into the social distribution of 
environmental burdens. The EPA's own Environmental Equity report (vol. 1, p. 
26) and both Senate and House versions of EPA cabinet legislation include such 
provisions (Congressional Record, 4/29/93, S5166; Conyers, 1993.) Yet such 
research will be inevitably shaped by the intimate, usually tacit connection 
of their explanatory methods and frameworks to ongoing debates about the 
nature of social inequality. Here, such debates focus on the relative 
contribution of race and class in distributing environmental burdens among the 
general population, and on the relative contribution of race and class in 
explaining the persistence of racial inequality per se (e.g., Wilson, 1978). 


One useful example of tacit social ideology in environmental health 
science is contained in an editorial by Harold P. Freeman on "Race, Poverty, 
and Cancer" in the Journal of the National Cancer Institute (1991). Freeman 
acknowledges that “the history of a give: racial group can be a powerful 
determinant of the current socioeconomic status of that group" (1991, 526). 
But he subsequently writes: 


"Setting aside historical considerations, the signficance of race with 
respect to cancer is generally limited to race as an indicator of a 
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specific culture and lifestyle. We conclude, however, that economic 
status, irrespective of race, prevails as a more powerful surrogate of 
human conditions and circumstances." (1991, 526; emphasis in original). 


But this setting aside of historical considerations is a move not backed 
by argument or other justification; it simply asserts the primacy of "class" 
over "race." This move is facilitated, even required, by the 
“operationalization" of variables in the widely-accepted version of the 
scientific method. Race is operationalized to participants' or subjects’ 
self-identification. But the concept, and status, of race is unintelligible 
apart from a history of unequal power and discriminatory relationships. Thus, 
"set aside" in this operationalized concept are criteria of race that would 
enable us to identify the experience of discrimination -- intentional or 
institutional -- as it has shaped the disproportionate presence of racial 
minorities in low income categories. Indeed, the historical sum of these 
experiences cannot be easily, or fully, operationalized. One might also begin 
to make a similar argument about losing vital meanings of "class" when 
operationalizing it to income status. But, the bottom line is that while 
class never caused anyone to be black or white, being black or white clearly 
can shape access to material resources. Thus, any study, including those of 
activists, which uses this operationalized definition of race runs the risk of 
systematically underestimating the role of race in favor of income (or other 
factors) in distributing environmental burdens. 


Freeman's preference for an explanation in which "poverty acts through 
the prism of race" (1991, 527) is especially significant because it represents 
a model of explanation commended by the EPA's director of the Office of Health 
Research (Sexton, 1992b). However, Sexton has correctly noted elsewhere that 
"it is difficult to separate the effects of class (socioeconomic status) from 
the effects of race (ethnicity) on environmental health risk" (Sexton, 1992a). 
It remains to be seen whether or not the Freeman model influences the EPA's 
four forthcoming environmental equity health studies. These studies are due 
to be released in draft form this August, in time to enter into the debate on 
EPA cabinet legislation. 


However, the priveleging of economic factors over race, and the 
isolation of economic status from race, unsupported by argument or evidence, 
was clearly present in the EPA's Environmental Equity report (EPA, 1992). The 
report failed to give adequate weight to the seven studies cited by Bryant and 
Mohai (1992) that find race to be a more significant factor than class. 

These quantitative studies found race to be more significant even though they 
were based on the operationalized definition of race that I have criticized 
above. The attitude behind the EPA's unsupported position is evident in the 
following remarks: 


" 'Is there systematic racism out there?' asked Robert Wolcott, an EPA 
official who chaired the study group. ‘I don't think so. It's more 
economic class. It comes down to resources to locate onself in jobs and 
homes that avoid exposure. In many cases, racial minorities don't have 
the capital to exercise that mobility.' " (Weisskopf, 1992). 


Thus, while the value of "scientific knowledge” will aid the activists" goal 
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of expanded public research, their goal may also be undermined by the 
submerged moral debate inherent in this research. 


POLICY PARTICIPANTs, AGENDAS, AND ACTIONS® 


The actions of key policy participants are shaped by the values 
discussed above, by their own agendas, by institutional roles, and by what 
they perceive as key systemic constraints. These interwoven considerations 
have transformed the five environmental justice goals through several 
iterations of legislative language. 


Elite Organizations. Like the interest groups and public officials with 
which they interact, elite foundations and policy-planning organizations seek 
to channel change within the frameworks of their own concerns (Peschek, 1987). 
With regard to social movements, elite foundations have demonstrated a 
particular concern with system legitimacy and stability (Seybold, 1987), both 
of which may be called into question by movement claims and disruptions. 
Consistent with these conflict-management, legitimation, and agenda-shaping 
concerns, the Ford Foundation, Rockefeller Family & Associates, and the Pew 
Charitable Trusts helped to underwrite the UCC's 1991 Summit (Meyer, 1992, 
30). Held during the writing of the EPA's Environmental Equity report, the 
Summit functioned in part to demonstrate to policy-makers the movement's 
strength and its emerging ties to foundations and mainstream interest groups. 
The Panos Institute, which is funded partly by Ford (Ford Foundation, 1991, 
82), helped to organize public education about the Summit through the media. 
In addition, the Ford Foundation also funds the NAACP Legal Defense Fund and 
the National Lawyers' Committee (Ford Foundation, 1991, 62), which are both 
active in environmental justice work. 


The Corporate Sector. There are few indications of direct business opposition 
to the EPA bills or to their specific environmental justice provisions. Given 
the role of business organizations in the gridlock of the 1980's, this is good 
news for activists. However, the wider "field of power" (Clawson et al, 1992) 
held by business organizations is expressed in two areas affecting this 
legislation. First, deficit reduction is now perceived by many policy 
officials to be a precondition for economic growth. The need to foster 
corporate economic growth, in order to produce the tax revenues that fund 
programs, is a structural constraint that will surely limit the scope and 
funding of environmental justice legislation. Moreover, perceived budget 
constraints offer a plausible tactical cover for those who want to oppose or 
weaken the cabinet bill on substantive grounds but who are constrained by 
equal protection discourse. Second, the Senate version of the cabinet bill 
already contains a requirement that cost/benefit -- risk analysis be used to 
justify environmental policy. Concern over this amendment among environmental 
groups and Representatives, including Henry Waxman, may complicate and delay 
final passage of the bill (Camia, 1993). 


The Media. The media can be a resource for shaping the environmental policy 
agenda or a policy outcome (Linksy, 1986). As Goldenberg notes (1975, 1), 
media access may be especially crucial for resource-poor groups. Despite the 
growth of the environmental justice movement during the 1980's, its activities 
were covered only sporadically by the national media: in 1982 (the Afton 
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conflict) and again in 1987 (the UCC study). This incipient environmental 
justice newsframe then disappeared until mid-1991, when a small, year-long 
surge of stories appeared around waste dumping on Native American lands and 
the Leadership Summit (the latter reflecting increased media activism by 
Summit organizers). This latter coverage may have helped secure a place for 
the issue on the government agenda. Since then, national, media coverage has 
again declined, with the exception of the New York Times. This uneven 
coverage may also help to explain comments from several observers that the 
level of knowledge on the Hill about environmental justice is very low, 
especially among staffers. However, this information constraint seems 
unlikely to limit the retention of language in an institutionally popular EPA 
cabinet bill. 


Environmental Interest Groups. Often described by environmental justice 
activists as part of the problem, major environmental groups face the 
challenge of reconciling their longstanding interest in EPA cabinet elevation 
with their more recent awareness of environmental justice. In Rep. Conyers' 
spring hearings, only the National Wildlife Federation expressed unreserved 
support for the cabinet bill's environmental justice title (Stout, 1993, pp. 
7-8). The Friends of the Earth said it would support environmental justice 
language either within the cabinet bill or as separate legislation, but 
preferred a "clean bill," without substantive amendments, in order to mimimize 
potential overall opposition (Blackwelder, 1993, pp. 3-4). However by late 
July, responding to efforts by UCC Research Director Charles Lee, major 
environmental groups were preparing a letter defining environmental justice 
provisions as part of their shared "clean bill" goal. 


Congress. Table I categorizes four bills and drafts according to activists’ 
goals. The Chavis-Lewis bill exemplifies how an activist leader has 
translated these general goals into legislative language. As the table shows, 
this bill is closer than the others to the Summit's pollution prevention and 
(to a lesser extent) sustainable development goals, providing for significant 
government power over private production activities. In contrast, Conyers' 
Title IV language requires a pollution prevention and sustainable development 
strategy "compatible with the language of this title," (Sec. 404(b)(5), but 
with no reference to the extension of public or community control in these 
areas. By leaving the definition of these efforts the Departmental 
discretion, the bill defers to prevailing property-oriented interpretations of 
these goals. Regardless of Conyers' views on these matters, to do more would 
surely have been to invite significant opposition to not only the 
environmental justice language but also to the entire bill. 


On the other hand, Title IV expresses even broader legislative 
commitments than the Chavis-Lewis bill to procedural democracy, equal 
protection, and public science. These commitments reflect the more general 
character of the cabinet bill, as well as continued input from activists and 
Conyers' own history of civil rights advocacy. For these provisions, Conyers 
might expect support from people of color caucuses in the House, along with 
traditional liberal allies. In particular, Congressional Black Caucus (CBC) 
members have a strong pro-environmental voting record and a history of support 
for environmental justice issues (Davis, 1992; Cunningham, 1993a), including 
many co-sponsors for the Chavis-Lewis bill. 
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TABLE I: 
CHAVIS-LEWIS BILL 


1) Technical assistance 
grants to community groups 
in Environmental High 
Impact Areas (ERIA's = 
top 100 counties by toxic 
chemical loading). 


Equal 1) Requires President to 
Env‘t'] propose legislative 
Protection remedies for EHIA adverse 
health impacts. 
3) Biannual compliance in- 
spections of EHIA toxic 
chemical using facilities. 


1) Study of toxic chemical 
loading in all counties; 

2) Study analyzing signif- 
icant health impacts from 
toxic exposures. 


Pollution 
Prevention 
Mandates 


1) Moratorium on siting 
toxic chemical facilities 
in EIA's with signifi- 
cant adverse health 
impacts due to environmen- 
tal hazards. 

2) Source reduction mandate 
option in Presidential 
efforts to reduce ERIA 
health impacts. 


i) Government allows new 
facilities in moratoria 
areas only if they 
minimize uncontrolled 
toxic releases. 


ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE GOALS AND LEGISLATION 


CONYERS TITLE IV (April ‘93) 


1) EPA Office of Environmen- 
tal Justice. 

2) Advisory Board 

3) Office ombudsman. 

4) General public participa- 
tion strategy. 

5) Citizen right to petition 
for studies. 

6) Technical assistance 
grants for affected pop- 
ulations and successful 
study petitioners. 


1) Continuous assessment of 
disproportionate exposures 
to harmful substances. 

2) Continuous development & 
enforcement of programs to 
prevent & reduce dispro- 
portionate exposures. 

3) Implementation of Title V1 
of 1964 Civil Rights Act. 


1) Environmental justice re- 
search plan and program. 

2) Grants: to establish pri- 
vate research centers, 
with mandatory partici- 
pation of minority insti- 
tutions; to establish 
state level research 
programs; to fund research 
projects. 

3) Public access to data. 


1) Requires development and 
implementation of pollu- 
tion prevention strategy 
consistent with Title IV. 


1) Requires development and 
implementation of sus- 
tainable devel opment 
strategy consistent with 
Title IV. 


WELLSTOME AMEND. (APRIL ‘93) 


1) EPA Office of Environmen- 
tal Justice. 


1) Develop equal environment- 
tal protection plan. 

2) Evaluate whether policy 
helps individuals with the 


highest pollution exposure. 


3) Annual progress report on 
acheiving environmental 
equity. 


1) Health data collection for 
understanding impacts on 
different individuals or 
groups. 

2) Identify env't'l high im- 
pact areas (undefined) 
subject to highest loading 
of toxic chemicals, 

3) Assess health impacts in 
the high impact areas of 
highest impact. 


1) Identify opportunities to 
prevent or reduce high 
exposures to pollution. 


CONYERS SEC. 113 (JULY ‘93) 


1) EPA Office of Environmen- 
tal Justice. 

2) Consultation with communi- 
ty, tribal, business, en- 
vironmental, labor, and 
state & local government 
organizations. 

3) Optional technical assis- 
tance grants. 


1) Advise and make policy 
recomendations. 

2) Review and identify exist- 
ing equity programs. 

3) Assess disproportionate 
exposures to harmful sub- 
stances for all peoples. 


1) Develop and maintain scien- 
tific data on dispropor- 
tionate exposures. 

2) Develop comprehensive 
research plan and program. 

3) Optional grants to es- 
tablish research consortia, 
with mandatory participa- 
tion of minority institu- 
tions; and to fund research 
projects. 


1) Efforts to encourage pollu- 
tion prevention among 
business. 


Empowerment 
Science for 
Commumity- | 
Sustainable 
Devel opment 
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In the Senate, the brief Wellstone floor amendment establishes an Office 
of Environmental Justice. It goes on to condense some of Title IV's equal 
protection language, requiring development of an environmental justice plan, 
evaluation of existing program impacts on disproportionate exposures, and the 
release of an annual progress report. The public science provisions, 
condensed from the Chavis-Lewis bill, require the identification of 
environmental high impact areas subject to toxic chemical emissions, and a 
health study of such emissions. The bill also requires the identification of 
opportunities to prevent or reduce high exposures to pollution, but has no 
sustainable development provision. 


The House cabinet bill, like most others, will be referred to multiple 
committees, including Energy and Commerce. Committee chair John Dingell, a 
longtime industry advocate and critic of the EPA, indicated in March, 1993 his 
reluctant willingness to support EPA cabinet legislation if it addressed what 
he sees as serious problems at the agency. He did not directly oppose Title 
IV, but did say that "this legislation should not be used as a vehicle to 
address substantive environmental policy matters, authorize new programs, or 
provide such authority to the EPA. I will strongly oppose such efforts" 
(Dingell, 1993; 1, 7). 


However, by July, Dingell had negotiated a compromise on the bill. As 
Table I shows, the new environmental justice language (now Section 113) 
appears to have been considerably modified and weakened. In the area of 
procedural democracy, the draft now specifies consultation with business and 
state and local governments, all of which have potential reasons to weaken or 
stall equal protection/anti-discrimination policy development. This section 
also mandates consultation with unions, a provision which cuts both ways, and 
with tribal organizations, in recognition of Sen. McCain's amendment and their 
unique status. Also, technical assistance grants for public participation 
have now become optional, clearly reflecting budget constraints and/or a 
desire to limit the scope of conflict. 


Significantly, in the area of equal protection, the new Office may now 
only advise and make recommendations on programs, rather than continuously 
develop and enforce them. This preserves the new Secretary's administrative 
discretion but takes much of the bite out of the bill. In the area of 
science, the major change is to make research consortia and project grants 
optional, again reflecting either budgetary and/or substantive objections to 
the earlier language. Finally, the bill retains the reference to developing a 
(property-oriented) pollution prevention and sustainable development strategy, 
and emphasizes it by requiring the Department to encourage pollution 
prevention among businesses. As of August 1, Conyers had not formally 
released any bill; if one is not introducd before the August recess, the 
legislation may be delayed until the next session. 


The Administration. Given potential impediments and past failures to enact 
cabinet legislation, administration leadership will certainly be needed to 
move the Conyers and Glenn bills through Congress. However, the demands on 
the Clinton administration and Congress of other higher priority agenda items, 
such as the budget - deficit reduction package, gay rights, and health care, 
have apparently contributed to inertia on the cabinet bill, perhaps especially 
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for an administration that has been characterized by pundits as trying to do 
too many things too soon. This is despite the administration's expressed 
desire for both the cabinet bill (Michaelis, 1993a) and for an environmental 
justice policy. The latter is evident in Gore's own record, the appointment 
of activists to the transition team, Clinton's Earth Day announcement, and EPA 
Administrator Browner's testimony that environmental justice is one of her top 
priorities (Browner, 1993). 


In addition, Clinton's relationship with the CBC and the NAACP has been 
troubled by his handling of the investment-stimulus package, of budget cuts in 
social programs, and by his withdrawal of Lani Guanier's nomination for 
Assistant Attorney General (Cunningham, 1993a). The CBC and the NAACP have 
established a close working relationship, based in part on the friendship and 
regular contact between their respective leaders, Kweisi Mfume and Rev. 
Chavis. Mfume describes their relationship as a “covenant to lock arms to 
walk together and to work together, and not to let there be even a crack of 
daylight between our positions" (Cunningham, 1993b, 1714). In early June, 
emphasizing CBC disatisfaction, Mfume announced the Caucus’ postponement of a 
meeting with Clinton, in order to give members time to rethink their 
relationship to the President. (The meeting was held in late July.) The 
disatisfaction was again evident at the NAACP national convention, where 
William F. Gibson, the group's chairman, described the President as having 
"kicked us in our teeth" by withdrawing Guanier's name (Cunningham, 1993a). 
Gore later spoke at the convention and reaffirmed the Administration's 
commitment to fighting “environmental injustice" (New York Times, 1993, B6). 
However, Clinton's unsettled relationship with African Americans may also put 
pressure on him to actively support other CBC priorities, including support 
for the cabinet bill language. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The environmental justice movement, with its melding of civil rights, 
environmental, and economic goals, represents a potentially major expansion of 
environmental conflict and social activism. The need to manage this challenge 
was Clearly recognized in an internal EPA memo (later disavowed by 
Administrator Reilly) that described the movement as “potentially explosive" 
and called for an EPA strategy of dividing activists from potential mainstream 
union, church, and civil rights group support (Waxman, 1992b). Moreover, the 
electoral fruits of the earlier civil rights movement give the environmental 
justice movement institutional opportunities not open to its predecessor. 


Once this (potential for) disruption has helped place movement goals on 
government agendas, however, these goals (like other policy goals) will be 
filtered through policy actors' own values, agendas, and perceptions of key 
system constraints. Movement leaders then face a dilemma: how to remain 
faithful to militant grassroots principles and yet be "effective" in the 
policy process, which (more so for the less powerful) usually requires 
compromise. Mainstream environmental groups have also faced this dilemma and 
have been strongly criticized by more militant grassroots activists for being 
drawn into "the game." Moreover, movement activists face an historical 
pattern in which official reforms undercut movement solidarity and militance, 
separating the movement from its more moderate allies who see little need for 


further action (Piven and Cloward, 1979, 32-37). It remains to be seen how 
such dynamics will affect environmental justice politics. 


Short of further action on the cabinet bill, there are a number of 
tentative points that I would make. First, recognition of the environmental 
justice issue by elite foundations arguably played a role in moving the issue 
onto the decision agenda. Such recognition, as with other policy actors, 
stems not just from shared values (which have been there all along) but from a 
concern to insulate system legitimacy and stability against movement actions. 


Second, once admitted to the decision agenda, the record shows that 
officially-presented policy solutions embody key legitimating values of the 
political system -- values of procedural democracy, equal protection, and 
public science -- that are partially consistent with movement goals. 
Effectively filtered out of serious consideration are substantive democracy in 
the areas of poliution prevention and sustainable development. However, 
sustainable development policy in any form is in its infancy, and there may be 
other, perhaps more appropriate vehicles for this goal, such as pending 
community development legislation. 


Third, given these value constraints, it clearly matters who has the 
official authority to do the filtering. John Conyers' first draft attached 
strong environmental justice language in the areas of procedural democracy, 
equal protection, and public science to a popular EPA cabinet elevation bill. 
Partly due to the structures of public discourse on equal protection and on 
race, his move put considerable pressure on all political actors, and 
especially environmental interest groups, to support some version of this 
language. However, negotiations with John Dingell (and, perhaps, the 
Administration) have now apparently weakened the earlier draft. Also, if the 
current language passes the House, it will probably be further diluted in 
compromises with the even weaker Senate bill. And, disagreement over other 
Senate amendments threatens final passage. 


Fourth, the constraints of deficit reduction and federalism are clearly 
evident in the diluting of Conyers' first draft. While these constraints 
might have been pushed more strongly by Dingell and the Administration, pro- 
environmental justice members of Congress must also face them: how to 
prioritize and fund new programs in a climate where existing priorities are 
being cut; how to overcome increasing local opposition to potentially costly 
federal mandates; and how to authorize environmental discrimination challenges 
to members’ state and district governments. 


Filtered through policy actors’ values, agendas, and constraints, the 
final outcome is likely to be a policy of environmental equity rather than 
environmental justice. Yet, this outcome in itself would be a substantial 
first step for environmental justice activists, leaving unrealized goals to be 
pursued through further grassroots pressure upon a partly reformed national 
policy structure. 


ENDNOTES 


1. This section draws on two of my forthcoming articles (Higgins, a; b). 


2. See Bullard (1990) generally on the southern situation. The nine states are 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. The other three states are Illinois, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 
Ratings by other organizations, such as the Fund for Renewable Energy and the 
Environment, generally agree with this pattern. 


3. On the persistence of high levels of residential segregation, see Massey and 
Denton (1988) and (1989). 


4. By my count from Bullard's compilation. 


5. For example, by my count of Bullard's Directory (1992a), 71 of 205 groups had 
no paid staff. 


6. For discussion of similar closed door vs. public debate dynamics in the 
environmental arena, see Bryner (1993) on the White House -- Senate negotiations 
on the 1990 Clean Air Act Amendments, and environmentalists' reactions to the 
negotiations. 


7. It is important to note that environmental justice activists also see class 
as a significant factor, and that they also recognize the complex interactions 
of race, class, and other factors. 


8. This section draws both on publicly available testimony and documents, as 
wells as on off-the-record interviews with various activists, interest groups 
staff, and Congressional staff. 


9. This drawn from "Media Coverage of Pollution in Minority Communities," 
forthcoming, to be presented at the 1993 Northeastern Political Science 
Association Meetings. 


10. This tentative summary of Section 113 relies on off-the-record interviews 
with activists and Congressional staff rather than on the draft document itself, 
which was not available as of Aug. 1. 


12. In addition, on June 29, President Clinton issued an Executive Order 
creating a Council on Sustainable Development. The full 25-person Commission 
includes members from corporations, unions, environmental organizations, and the 
Cabinet. Minority members include Rev. Chavis and Ted Strong, a Native American 
businessman. 
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In this paper we provide evidence that the class composition of 
the electorate shapes the determination of significant public policies 
of U.S. governments. Specifically, we show that the degree of 
mobilization of lower-class voters is associated with the generosity of 
welfare benefits provided by state governments. We also show that this 
relationship is an enduring one but that its strength can be vitiated by 
remarkable political and economic events such as the introduction of the 
"new federalism" in the early 1980s and the economic recession which 
occurred virtually simultaneously. We also provide some evidence on the 
political processes in states by which class interests indicated by 
levels of mobilization are translated into public policy. Most notably, 
we demonstrate that the importance of lower-class mobilization for 
redistributive policy is enhanced by the degree of liberalism of the 
state Democratic party elite and the degree to which that party controls 
the state legislature. 
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The post-1960 decline in U.S. voter turnout has led to 
considerable scholarly and public debate about its 
consequences for democracy and public policy. That debate 
has also been fueled by concern for whether the electorate 
now adequately represents the lower classes and their policy 
preferences (Burnham 1982, 1987; Cavanagh 1981; Kleppner 
1982; Leighley and Nagler 1992; Piven and Cloward 1989). 
Yet research to date on the policy consequences of either 


turnout levels or the composition of the electorate has 


relied on indirect, uncertain or temporally-limited 


evidence. 

In this paper we explicitly examine the linkage between 
the composition of state electorates and the indigenous 
welfare policy decisions of state lawmakers in the period 
1978-1990. Using the states as units of analysis for this 
research is particularly desirable because of their 
importance in the determination of many welfare policies in 
the United States. And, since it is generally believed that 
periods of relatively low turnout are also marked by greater 
class bias in the composition of the electorate (Rosenstone 
and Hansen 1993), welfare policy decisions are likely to be 
quite sensitive to the composition of the electorate during 
this period. 

Assessing the representational linkages between 
electorates and public policy over this period is especially 
timely, too, in light of the political and economic events 


of the 1980s. The Reagan and Bush _ presidential 
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administrations were successful in devolving a number of 
social policy efforts to the states at the same time that 
they reduced federal government support for such programs 
and gave the states more discretionary control over the aid 
which was continued. Those intergovernmental policy 
changes, coupled with the national and regional economic 
recessions of the 1980s, gave the states remarkable new 
control over social policies at the same time that their 
financial resources were especially strained. 

Several specific aspects of President Reagan's "new 
federalism" and of the economic trends which accompanied its 
introduction in the early 1980s merit elaboration because of 
their relevance for our analysis. First, as has been widely 
observed, the magnitude of the reduction in federal aid to 
the states was quite remarkable, especially in 1981 and 
1982. Since these cuts were made virtually across-the-board 
in intergovernmental aid programs, they produced severe and 
widespread difficulties for a host of programs and public 
services in the states. Yet the initial Reagan aid cuts 
fell disproportionately on social welfare programs, leaving 
them at particular risk (Nathan, Doolittle, and Associates 
1987, 10-11, 52-59). 

Further, the Reagan administration's philosophy about 
federalism and aid to the states, along with its specific 
programmatic proposals, constituted a "signal" to state and 


local government officials--and to the advocates of 


particular programs for that matter--that they could expect 
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a longterm diminution in the federal role and in federal 
support (Nathan, Doolittle, et al. 1987, 14-17). While some 
of President Reagan's major programmatic goals for social 
welfare were not enacted into law (Kincaid 1987, 12-15), the 
general character and climate of federal support for such 
policies had clearly changed. Thus state political leaders 


understood that they faced an enduring problem and that they 


must reconsider their own longterm commitment to a variety 


of programs formerly supported more generously by the 
federal government. 

Finally, at least with respect to intergovernmental 
policy issues, the federal government did not relinquish one 
of its common practices under the old federalism: imposing 
new mandates or requirements for the implementation of 
social welfare programs which still received federal 
assistance. With the implementation of a number of 
requirements of this kind in the 1980s the federal 
government increased the operating costs of social welfare 
programs to the states but provided no aid to defray those 
costs (Book of the States, 1984-85 1984, 390-391; Romig 
1991; Schram 1988). 

The difficulties which the preceding policy changes 
imposed for the states were exacerbated by widespread 
economic decline in the early 1980s. In addition, regional 
and state economies fared differently with respect to the 
depth and duration of that initial decline as well as their 


subsequent performance (Nathan, et al. 1987; Schechter 1983, 


4-7). Thus there were general and state-specific economic 
stresses which complicated state responses to the cuts in 
federal aid. And economic weakness had a twofold effect on 
social welfare programs: because most forms of taxation are 
tied to the health of the economy, state revenue sources 
were threatened at the same time that welfare case loads 
were being pushed up by increased unemployment. 

More specific details regarding the timing and duration 
of some of these unusual political and economic events 
within the period covered in our analyses are shown in Tabie 
1. The estimates shown are the constant dollar magnitude of 
total federal grants-in-aid to the states, the annual 
percent change in the former number, and the annual 
unemployment rate in the national labor force for 1976 
through 1990. These figures offer vivid testimony for the 
depth of the cut in federal aid in the 1981 and 1982 fiscal 
years, the general decline in the real value of such aid in 
the period 1979-87, and the severity of the national 
recession in 1982 and 1983. 

[Table 1 About Here] 

Thus the common trends in all three series indicate 
that social welfare programs received a remarkable shock in 
the period 1981-83, and that some stress from these three 
particular forces was likely sustained over an even longer 
period. What the table cannot portray, of course, are 


state-by-state patterns of economic performance or the 


Magnitude and endurance of the signal the new federalism 
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sent to state government leaders about the future role of 
federal support for intergovernmental programs. 
Descriptive case studies indicate that the states' 


responses to the new federalism and their own support for 


social welfare programs in this period varied notably (see, 


as examples, Nathan et al. 1987; Eisinger and Gormley 1988). 
These case studies also provide some evidence that state 
Support for such programs differed because of state 
political ideology (either in the degree to which there 
existed a general commitment to expansive public programs or 
a moralistic political culture), the ideological commitment 
of the major political parties in a state to redistributive 
policy and the relative control they exercised over state 
government institutions, the course of the economic 
recession, and the magnitude of state dependency on federal 
aid for welfare programs, as through matching formulas. Our 
analysis provides systematic evidence regarding the 
importance of each of these factors, along with the 
participation of the lower class in the electorate, for 
State redistributive policies. It also indicates, however, 
that the effect of lower class turnout can be weakened in 
periods of unusual political and economic change like the 


1980s. 


The Composition of the Electorate and Public Policy 
Most prior research has approached the question of 


whether the composition of the electorate matters for public 
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policy in an indirect fashion by contrasting the policy, 
party and candidate preferences of voters and non-voters. 
Using American National Election Study data from elections 
spanning the 1950-1988 period, Teixeira (1992) provides the 
most exhaustive study of the opinion-differences of voters 
and non-voters. A fully mobilized electorate, according to 
Teixeira, would be slightly less Republican (and more 
Independent), slightly more liberal on economic issues, and 
slightly more conservative on social issues. This evidence, 
along with an analysis of various mobilization scenarios 
(i.e., assuming different levels of mobilization of non- 
voters), leads him to conclude that the actual policy 
effects of declining turnout are quite modest (see also 
Cavanagh 1991). This assessment is consistent with most 
earlier studies of this type (Bennett and Resnick 1990; 
Crotty 1991; Gant and Lyons 1988; Kleppner 1982; Petrocik 
1987; Petrocik and Shaw 1991; Shaffer 1982; Studlar and 
Welch 1986; Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980). 

However, the extent to which voters and non-voters 
differ in attitudes is a function of which attitudes are 
considered. Crotty (1991), for example, reports that in 1988 
voters were most likely to mention the federal budget as the 
most important problem facing the nation, while non-voters 
were most likely to mention social welfare as the most 


important problem. 


In addition, Verba, Schlozman, Brady and Nie (1993) 


provide persuasive evidence about how voters' and nonvoters' 
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personal needs--as opposed to policy positions--differ (see 
also Verba and Nie 1972, 267-85). Using data from a 1989 
national survey, they find that voters are similar to 
nonvoters in terms of their policy attitudes and likelihood 
of "experiencing a financial pinch." Yet voters are much 


less likely to be recipients of means-tested benefits or to 


be economically disadvantaged. Consistent with Crotty's 


(1991) observation, Verba, et. al, find that non-voters 
differ from voters in the issues which are important to 
them: mnon-voters are far more likely to be concerned about 
"basic human needs" issues which directly affect their 
personal well-being. Hence, the authors conclude, who 
participates matters. 

All the preceding research relies on cross-sectional 
comparisons of voter/non-voter policy attitudes. Further, 
all these authors implicitly assume that attitudinal 
differences between voters and non-voters are necessary for 
turnout levels to have an effect on public policies. Yet 
they do not examine the direct linkage between the 
composition of the electorate and public policy. 

Studies of redistributive policies in the _ states 
provide some indirect evidence that the composition of the 
electorate independently affects public. policy. Most 
notably, Jennings (1979) offers evidence that state party 
systems which divide the electorate along class lines and 
control of state government by working-class parties are 


both linked to higher redistributive policy benefits. 
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Jennings' explicit assumption is that the existence of 
class-oriented parties enhances lower-class mobilization, 
although he provides no empirical evidence on this point. 
Research on the policy consequences of the ideological 
orientations of political parties shares this same general 
assumption and likewise fails to consider the class 
composition of the electorate as an independent factor 
influencing state policy (Dye 1984; Garand 1985; Plotnick 
and Winters 1985, 1990). 

The most direct evidence of a link between 
participation levels and policy is provided by Peterson and 
Rom (1989) and Hill and Leighley (1992). Peterson and Rom 
(1989) include aggregate voter turnout in gubernatorial 
elections as a predictor of welfare benefit levels, assuming 
that aggregate turnout reflects the degree of lower class 
participation. However, Hill and Leighley (forthcoming) 
have shown that aggregate turnout is not an accurate 
indicator of class turnout in state elections. Furthermore, 
because Peterson and Rom include aggregate turnout as part 
of an interaction term, the independent effect of overall 
turnout is not estimated. 

Hill and Leighley (1992) assess the consequences of 
class bias in state electorates for various measures of 
indigenous welfare spending as well as the generosity of 
AFDC payments. They find that states whose electorates 


underrepresent the lower-class provide lower levels of 


welfare benefits, and that this relationship holds even 
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while controlling for state political culture, wealth and 
socioeconomic diversity. Furthermore, the turnout rate of 
the poor in the states--as opposed to the turnout rate of 
the wealthy--is particularly important in accounting for 
this relationship. However, this analysis relies on data 
for a single year. Thus the findings may not be 
generalizeable across a longer time period, and a single 


year's cross-sectional analysis cannot indicate the temporal 


dynamics which might link electoral participation to policy. 


Analytic Methods and Data 

Our analysis employs pooled, cross-sectional and time- 
series data for the fifty states for election years between 
1978 and 1990. We thus have two time points (1978 and 1980) 
prior to the implementation of the Reagan- Bush 
intergovernmental and budget policies and five time points 
(1982 through 1990) during the Reagan/Bush administrations.1 
Because we have only seven time points, there is essentially 
no dynamic component in the data, at least as conceived in 
time-series statistical analysis. Nor can one accurately 
estimate the level of autocorrelation in so short a time 
series. Thus, for statistical purposes, we use the data as 
one pooled cross-section, with state/years as the units of 
analysis. We also analyze the component annual cross- 
sections (with states as the units of analysis) separately 
to verify and elaborate the results obtained with the pooled 


data. 


Consistent with standard techniques of analyzing cross- 
sectional data, we use contemporaneous measures of turnout 
rates, welfare benefit levels and other variables. These 
analyses assume that sufficient numbers of state legislators 
and governors are being elected in each year that the 
composition of the electorate will affect their policy 
choices and that the class composition of the electorate 
sends general signals to elected officials regardless of the 
election calendar for particular offices. Essentially 
identical results are obtained, however, when models are 
estimated on presidential election years alone, on off-year 
elections alone, and when using lagged values of the 
independent variables. The similarity of results across 
these various analyses indicates that our findings are 
robust across a number of election-year cycles and 
measurement specifications. 

We employ two measures of welfare policy benefits as 
dependent variables to extend the generalizability and 
validity of our findings. The first one is the mean AFDC 
welfare grant which states provide clients of that program 
in a given year, transformed to constant dollars using 
state-specific Consumer Price Index data. Some version of 
this same measure has been employed in a number of earlier 
analyses of state welfare policy (Albritton 1989; Hansen 
1983; Peterson and Rom 1989; Plotnick and Winters 1985, 


1990). The particular advantage of this measure of 


redistributive policy is that it captures the maximum 
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variation in welfare generosity created by state-specific 


policy decisions, which is substantially reduced when one 
includes the value of other, federally-controlled aid 
programs (Albritton 1989, 132-35). 

The second dependent variable is a measure of the 
relative "equity" of AFDC payments, as _ suggested by 
Albritton (1989, 137-8). This measure is the annualized 
total of mean AFDC benefits per recipient divided by the 
mean per capita income in the state in the same year. Hill 
and Leighley (1992) employed a comparable measure of policy 
effort in their cross-sectional analysis of the composition 
of the electorate and redistibutive policy. 

Our principal independent variable is a measure of 
lower-class voter turnout in each election, derived from 
data in the U.S. Bureau of the Census' Current Population 
Survey: Voter Supplement File. This survey provides 
sufficiently large state subsamples that individuals' self- 
reports on turnout, income and occupation can be combined 
into an aggregate measure of class turnout by state. 
Turnout of the poor was chosen to test our major hypothesis 
in light of Hill and Leighley's (1992) cross-sectional 
finding that it is more closely associated with state 
redistributive policy effort than were indicators of the 
relative class composition of the electorate or the turnout 
of the upper class. And, consistent with those findings, we 
expect that higher lower-class turnout is associated with 


higher welfare benefits. 
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Our procedures for identifying lower-class individuals 
were based substantially on Jackman and Jackman's (1983) 
conceptualization and empirical evidence regarding 
subjective and objective measures of class identification. 
Jackman and Jackman identify several representative 
occupations Americans identify with each class, along with 
Supplementary information on the income, prestige, job 
authority, and task discretion associated with the class 
placement of occupations generally. We adopted the 
representative occupations identified as "poor" as exemplary 
members of that class for our analyses. Additional 
occupations were then assigned to this class principally on 
the basis of income levels and Duncan Sociceconomic Index 
scores comparable to the referent occupations, supplemented 
as necessary with our own judgments about job authority and 
related attributes. This procedure produced estimates of 
the percentage of the total U.S. population which is poor 
which closely approximate U.S. federal government estimates 
of those individuals living in poverty. In fact, our 
estimates of the total population which is poor are on 
average within two percentage points of the federal 
government's poverty estimates. This evidence suggests that 
our assignment of individuals to the lower-class, and hence 
our measure of lower-class turnout, is valid. 


We also control for the potential influence of a number 


of rival explanatory variables which are highly proximate to 


the determination of benefit levels. A virtually universal 
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finding of past research is that state economic resources 


are a principal determinant of redistributive policy 


efforts: the greater a state's available resources, the 
higher its welfare benefits. We employ two measures of such 
resources which have been identified in earlier research. 
First, we use a measure of tax capacity developed by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) 
(1992, 267-69). As argued by Wright, et al. (1987, 983) and 
Peterson and Rom (1989, 712-13), this and similar measures 
reflect a state's economic resources but also capture the 
explanatory- power of public preferences and demand for 
various policy levels--which are not directly measurable in 
a fashion appropriate for our model.2 Second, we also 
include in our model mean per capita income, a more widely 
employed measure of the level of economic resources. 

Our third control variable is a measure of state tax 
effort, as developed by ACIR, which indicates the magnitude 
of a state's tax level when compared to that of other 
states. Peterson and Rom (1989, 718-19) argue that tax 
effort is a measure of a particular dimension of state 
political culture: the willingness to shoulder a high tax 
burden for public’ services. Thus the measure likely 
captures the effects of a number of both historical and 
contemporaneous political and social forces which affect the 
generosity of redistributive efforts, and it should be 


positively associated with benefit levels. 
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The fourth control variable, which is especially 
sensitive to short-term economic fluctuations such as those 
in the 1980s, is the mean, annual state-specific 
unemployment rate. Higher unemployment is associated with 
lower tax revenues and, hence, less capacity to raise 
benefit levels. High unemployment also leads to larger 
numbers of applicants for welfare benefits, which may also 
encourage lawmakers to restrain the growth of average 
benefit levels. Thus, we ancicipate that the unemployment 
rate will be negatively associated with AFDC benefit levels. 

The final substantive independent variable is the AFDC 
matching rate: the percentage of the state's benefit level 
for clients which is reimbursed by the federal government. 
The matching rate is higher for poor states to reduce the 
cost of the program for them. If the matching rate is 
sufficiently influential, it will overcome the constraint of 
limited resources in poorer states and be positively 
associated with the AFDC benefit level. Yet if resources 


and political culture are more powerful explanatory 


variables, especially as represented by the partial 


regression coefficients, there will be ae negative 
relationship of the matching rate to the benefit level. 

We report the regression estimates of this model of 
redistributive policy using the pooled data, and then 
provide estimates for each of the yearly cross-sections. 
After reporting these findings, we then consider more 


complex analyses of political conditions which might 


heighten or dampen the importance of lower-class 


participation for redistributive policy. 


Lower-Class Mobilization and Welfare Policy Benefits 

In light of the cross-sectional dominance of our data 
set and the absence of a dynamic component, we initially 
tested the hypotheses specified above with OLS regression. 
The examination of several preliminary models indicated that 
a Least Squares Dummy Variable (LSDV) model (i.e., adding 
dummy variables for each election year to the substantive 
independent variables included in the initial model) was the 
most appropriate specification. This model is appropriate 
because there is a secular downward trend in the value of 


both dependent variables, as has been widely demonstrated in 


prior research. Thus, we estimate OLS models with dummy 


variables for individual years to account for the time trend 
and with substantive independent variables to account for 
meaningful differences among the states (Stimson 1985, 921- 
2). 

Tables 2 and 3 present pooled and annual cross- 
sectional regression results for both dependent variables. 
The pooled results for both dependent variables (Table 2, 
column 1 and Table 3, column 1) provide strong evidence for 
the hypothesis that lower-class turnout is associated with 
the generosity of welfare policy in the states. The turnout 
measure is significant in both regressions in the presence 


of the economic resource, tax effort, unemployment and AFDC 
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matching rate measures, nearly all of which are 
significantly related to the welfare measure as 
hypothesized. The only exception is mean per capita income, 
which is negatively associated with the welfare equity 
measure. The federal AFDC matching rate--for which the 
expected direction of its effect was unspecified--is 
negatively associated with both dependent variables. Thus 
states which enjoy a higher matching rate (relatively poor 
states) generally provide lower welfare benefits. The time 
dummy variables indicate successive declines in the value of 
each welfare measure with the exception of 1982 in the 
welfare equity model. These results, then, provide support 
for our primary hypothesis and are otherwise highly 
consistent with the findings of past research. 
[Tables 2 and 3 About Here] 


The Goldfeld-Quant statistics for both pooled models, 


however, indicate the likely presence of heteroscedasticity 


(Sayrs 1989, 67-70). This statistic is based on a 
comparison of the fit of the pooled model to the states with 
the highest residual variance from the pooled analysis to 
those with the lowest residual variance. Yet close 
examination of the Goldfeld-Quant analyses suggests that 
this problem does not originate with the lower-class turnout 
measure. The measure of lower-class turnout is 
Statistically significant in both the "low-variance" and 
"high-variance" states, in contrast to some of the other 


substantive variables and time dummies, which are not 


significant in the subset model for states with high 


residual variance. Thus we conclude that lower-class 
turnout is notably associated with welfare generosity in 
both sets of states, and that other variables in the pooled 
model are the source of the heteroscedasticity. 

Considering the yearly cross-section estimates, we find 
additional evidence in support of the importance of lower- 
class turnout and for the presence of remarkable period 
effects associated with Reagan-era intergovernmental aid 
policies. The pooled model is essentially replicated in 
each of the yearly cross-sections (Tables 2 and 3, columns 
2-8). The one notable qualification, however, concerns the 
importance of lower-class voter turnout in the 1982-86 
period. In only one of the six yearly models during this 
period, that for the welfare equity measure in 1984, is 
lower-class turnout significantly related to welfare 
benefits. Before 1982 and after 1986, however, lower-class 
turnout is always a significant predictor for both welfare 
measures. The distinctiveness of the 1982-1986 regression 
estimates is entirely plausible in light of the political 
and economic events of the time, as discussed above. 

In sum, the pooled regression models provide notable 
new evidence that state redistributive policies respond to 
lower-class turnout. They demonstrate that this relationship 
holds across time even after taking account of a number of 
other factors which are closely proximate to the 


determination of welfare benefits. The cross-sectional 
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replications of the pooled model, on the other hand, qualify 


this generalization with respect to the particular political 
context of the 1980s. The significance of lower-class 
participation for public policy was vitiated when state 
governments faced remarkable budgetary and economic 
difficulties with the introduction of the new federalism. 
Yet the importance of lower-class mobilization re-emerged by 


the late 1980s. 


Lower-Class Mobilization, State Political Attributes, 
and Welfare Benefits 


The preceding empirical results provide support for 
several generalizations about class mobilization and public 
policy, and establishing these general relationships is an 
important step in assessing the policy consequences of 
turnout . What they cannot reveal, however, are the 
intermediate, State-specific political processes which 
affect the translation of class interests into public 
policy. Yet the ultimate importance of lower-class 
mobilization for public policy is likely to be mediated by 
such factors as the general opinion climate in a state and 
the character and responsiveness of representative 
institutions like political parties. We have thus provided 
evidence on only a portion of what is likely a facilitative, 
rather than deterministic, relationship (e.g., Dye 1984, 
Godwin and Shepard 1976, and Jennings 1979). That is, the 


general relationship of mobilization to policy may be a 
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strong one as our pooled analyses suggest, but state- 
specific mediating factors might enhance or dampen it. 

In this section of the paper we consider evidence on 
the most prominent of these possibilities, following the 
intellectual lead of research on state and intergovernmental 


policy which seeks to illuminate the processes by which 


ultimate policy outputs are determined (as notable examples, 


see Erikson, Wright, and McIver 1989; Wood 1992). One of 
the most enduring concerns of state policy research has been 
with the role of political parties and party systems in 
policy determination. Considerable research has indicated 
how both party competition, an attribute of the party 
system, and the ideological orientations of the individual 
parties are related to policy processes and outcomes (see, 
among many others, Dye 1984; Erikson, et al. 1989; Jennings 
1979; Plotnick and Winters 1990; Winters 1976). 

This literature suggests that such party traits may 
also constitute facilitative mechanisms which enhance or 
diminish the consequences of lower-class turnout for policy. 
It has been widely argued, more specifically, that higher 
party competition leads to more responsiveness to lower 
class interests and that more ideologically liberal parties 
will be similarly more responsive. In the following 
analyses we offer empirical evidence for these two 
hypotheses, beginning with that for the importance of the 


class mobilization-party competition linkage. 


The initial analyses below demonstrate the independent 
relationship of party competition with welfare benefit 
levels. To the extent that party competition is correlated 
with any of the independent variables included in the models 
estimated in Tables 2 and 3, we may have incorrectly 
attributed a causal effect to one of the variables in those 
models. Thus we first determine whether the other 


independent variables remain significant predictors of 


policy benefits when controlling for the level of party 


competition within the states. 

We then consider a more complex model of the possible 
facilitative, or intervening, effects of party competition. 
In this second model, we include the party competition 
measure as well as an interactive term which consists of the 
party competition measure multiplied by lower-class turnout. 
In this model, we are testing for three simultaneous, yet 
distinct, relationships: the direct effect of lower-class 
turnout, the direct effect of party competitiveness, and an 
additional effect which is dependent on the values of both 
party competition and lower-class turnout. This third 
relationship suggests that states with both high lower-class 
turnout and party competition are likely to have higher 
levels of welfare benefits, and that this relationship is 
separate from the effects of party competition and lower- 
class turnout on welfare policy. 

Our measure of party competition is derived from the 


percentage of state legislative seats controlled by the two 
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major political parties in each election year. The measure 


is a "folded" index of party competition where higher scores 
indicate higher levels of party competition--that is, that 
the state's legislative seats are equally shared by 
Democrats and Republicans. Low values on this measure 
indicate lower levels of party competition, i.e. where 
either Democrats or Republicans have a large majority of 
state legislative seats. 

The LSDV estimates of these two models using the pooled 
data for both dependent variables are presented in Tables 4 
and 5. As shown in Table 4, the effect of lower-class voter 
turnout on AFDC payments and on welfare equity is robust 
when controlling for party competition. That is, the direct 
effect of lower-class turnout on welfare policy is not 
constrained by the state's level of party competition. 
Furthermore, party competition has a significant and 
positive effect on welfare benefits: states with greater 
party competition provide higher welfare benefits. The only 
substantive variable which fails to achieve significance is 
that for tax capacity in the case of the welfare equity 
measure. Hence, the results presented in Tables 2 and 3 are 
robust in the face of this fundamental political attribute 
of the states, although party competition significantly 
improves the explanatory power of those earlier models (p < 
0.01). 


[Tables 4 and 5 About Here] 
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The estimates presented in Table 5 likewise confirm the 
significance of lower-class voter turnout for welfare 
policy. In both the AFDC payment and welfare equity models, 
lower-class voter turnout remains significant when party 
competition and the interaction between party competition 
and lower-class voter turnout are included in the models. 
That neither the party competition nor the interactive term 
is significant in either of the models suggests that the 
direct effects model estimated in Table 4 is a more 
appropriate representation of the influence of party 
competition on these relationships. While both lower-class 
voter turnout and party competition increase the level of 
welfare policy benefits in the states, states which have 
high levels of both competition and lower-class turnout do 
not provide significantly higher benefits. Hence, we 
conclude that the effects of both lower-class turnout and 
party competition on welfare policy are significant, 
positive and independent. 

Similar analyses of the effect of party ideology on 
welfare benefits are presented in Tables 6 and 7. Based on 
the findings of earlier research, we expect to find that 
more liberal Democratic state parties (which are always more 
liberal than their Republican counterparts) are associated 
with more generous welfare policies. As in the case of 
party competition, however, we might alternatively expect 


the effects of liberal ideology to play a facilitative 


(indirect), rather than deterministic, role in the shaping 
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of welfare policy. That is, whether or not liberal party 


ideology is systematically related to more generous welfare 
benefits, it may enhance the effects of lower-class voter 
turnout on welfare benefits. This indirect, facilitative 
effect of party ideology highlights the importance of the 
linkage function of political parties. 

Yet Democratic party ideology may be of no consequence 
for policy if that party does not govern. Thus, our measure 
of party ideology actually reflects how liberal Democratic 
leaders' beliefs are as well as the extent to which the 
Democratic *~ party controls the state legislature. 
Specifically, this measure is an interaction term consisting 
of the ideology scores for state Democratic party elites (as 
developed by Erikson, Wright and McIver 1989) multiplied by 
the percentage of total state legislative seats controlled 
by the Democratic party. 

As shown in Table 6, the inclusion of this measure of 
party ideology/control does not modify our earlier findings 
that lower-class voter turnout enhances welfare benefits in 
the states. Yet party identification/control has a 
Significant, positive effect on welfare policy: states with 
strong liberal Democratic parties have more generous welfare 
policies, and this is true whether policy is operationalized 
using AFDC payment levels or welfare equity. 

[Table 6 About Here] 
Estimates of an interactive model for the effect of 


party ideology/control are presented in Table 7. In this 
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model, the interaction of party ideology/control with lower- 
class voter turnout is significantly related to welfare 
benefit levels and equity, while the lower-class turnout 
measure is not. The direct effect of party ideology/control 
is significant as well, though negative. Supplementary 
analyses not reported in detail here, however, confirmed 
suspicion that the latter finding is a product of 
multicollinearity among the interaction term and 
component variables. All these measures are positive 
significant when used singularly in our models. Thus, 
results in Table 6 indicate that Democratic party liberalism 
and strength enhance the generosity of welfare policy 
benefits and the impact of lower-class voter turnout. The 


importance of the latter variable, then, is captured in the 


interaction measure, and these party attributes play a 


Significant linkage role in the transmission of lower-class 
interests into public policy. 


[Table 7 About Here] 


Conclusions 


We conclude, first, that the class composition of the 
electorate is directly related to the character of public 
policy in the states. The greater the mobilization of 
lower-class voters, the higher the welfare benefits. 


Moreover, these effects are robust across a number of 
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different model specifications and in the face of controls 
for several other powerful explanatory variables. 


The primary contribution of this finding to our 


understanding of the determinants of redistributive policy 


is that it refers specifically to the direct effects of 
lower-class turnout. Earlier research in this area has 
marshalled only indirect, incomplete, or temporally-limited 
evidence. Further, our pooled analyses have also shown 
that this relationship between the composition of the 
electorate and public policy is an enduring feature of the 
state redistributive policy process. 

These results should not be interpreted, however, to 
mean that state lawmakers are oblivious to other political 
and economic realities, both of which dramatically changed 
over the period included in our study. Accordingly, we find 
that the relationship between lower-class voter turnout and 
welfare policy is sensitive to changes in the national 
political context, as well as the economic constraints faced 
by state lawmakers. The diminished significance of lower- 
class voter turnout between 1982 and 1986 is remarkable 
evidence on this point. The shock to welfare and other 
intergovernmental policies associated with the new 
federalism and the economic recession of the early 1980s 
likely created a situation where state lawmakers were 
severely constrained in their ability to respond to normal 
political forces. Yet the restoration of the importance of 


lower-class mobilization in our models for 1988 and 1990 is 
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testimony for the enduring power of linkage processes for 
policy determination. 

Finally, we have demonstrated how the translation of 
lower-class interests into public policy is mediated by 
attributes of the party system. States with high levels of 


party competition and those with strong, liberal Democratic 


parties provide higher levels of welfare benefits. Party 


ideology/control also indirectly affects redistributive 
policy by enhancing the effects of lower-class turnout: 
lower-class mobilization matters for redistributive policy, 
but moreso in states where the Democratic party is both 
iiberal and strong. We thus conclude that the policy 
consequences of voter turnout reflect the interplay of the 
composition of the mass electorate, political elites and 


linkage institutions. 
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Endnotes 


1) 1978 is the earliest year for which sufficiently detailed 
data have been archived to estimate class-specific voter 
turnout by state; 1990 is the most recent election year for 
which such data have been released. 


2) We use 1988 values of tax capacity for 1990, for which 
specific data have not been released. And we have averaged 
the 1977 and 1979 estimates for 1978, a year for which the 
ACIR did not provide estimates. 


3) Our best-specified models, in terms of the R? values, 
are those where party competition is added to the 
regressions in Table 7. Competition has a significant, 
direct relationship with welfare policy effort. The 
interaction of lower-class turnout and Democatic 
strength/ideology and its component variables are unchanged 
in their significance levels, as are the remainder of the 
predictor variables. The adjusted R? in these models are 
0.72 for the mean AFDC payment regression and 0.59 for the 
welfare equity regression. 
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Table 1 


Trends in Federal Grants-in-Aid to State and Local Governments and in 
National Unemployment 


Federal Grants in 

Constant 1982 Dollars Percent of 
Labor Force 

Total % Change Unemployed 


1976 $92. 
1978 LOS. 
i979 106. 
1980 205. 
1981 100. 
1982 88. 
1983 88. 
1984 90. 
1985 94. 
1986 
1987 90 
1988 92. 
1989 
1990 100. 


2 
6 
7 
7 
9 
7 
2 
8 
2 
8 
7 
9 


Sources: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1991, 50); 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1991, 384). 
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Lower-Class 
Voter Turnout 


Federal 
Matching Rate 
Tax Capacity 
Tax Effort 
Per Capita 
Income 
Unemployment 
1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 


1990 


Constant 


Table 2 
LSDV and OLS Estimates of AFDC Payment Models 


Pooled 1978 1980 


(3.43) 


(-0.87) 
9.03 
(0.19) 


(3.30) 


0.01” 
(1.57) 


-0.92 
(-0.45) 


.41) 


34.28* -36.48 -48.74 
(E.39) (-0.25) (-0.43) 


1982 


0.46 
(0.98) 
-0.65 
(-0.56) 
0.08 
(0.51) 
(4.43) 
0.006 
(0.97) 


(-1.50) 


-16.30 
(-0.13) 


1984 


0.64™ 
(-1.58) 
-0.44* 
(-0.54) 
0.29** 
(2.03) 
0.95** 
(4.47) 


0.004 
(1.20) 


** 


(-2.50) 


1986 


(1.97) 
-0.34 
(-0.41) 
(3:73) 
(4.76) 
-0.0002 
(-0.06) 


-3.48** 
(-1.91) 


-106.00* 


(-1.31) 


1990 


(1.76) 


(-1.02) 


0.91** 
(2.93) 


(4.26) 


-0.0007 
(-0.24) 


** 


-4.36 
(-1.75) 


-26.67 
(-0.30) 


N 350 50 50 50 50 50 
Adj. R2 0.66 0.61 : .60 


Goldfeld-Quant 
R (ad. £.=8) 


Table entries are LSDV coefficients for the pooled model and OLS coefficients 
for the yearly analyses, followed by the associated t-statistic in 
parentheses. 


* p < 0.10, one-tailed test 


**5 < 0.05, one-tailed test 


*p < 0.01, one-tailed test 


(Lo 
: (5.39) (1.67) (1.03) 
2.36" -0.32 
(-3.73) (-0.65) (-0.44) 
-0.09 0.31* 
(3.88) (-0.19) (1.51) 
(42.73) (3: 32) (6.29) 
(3.42) (1.01) (1.28) 
(-3.89) (-1.07) (-2.18) 
-29.96*™ 
(-5.53) 
-25.89** 
(-4.20) 
-47.70** 
(-6.65) 
-45.20** 
(-5.08) 
-61.07** 
(-6.17) 
| 
(-0.67) (-0.5 
| 


Table 3 
LSDV and OLS Estimates of Welfare Equity Models 


Pooled 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 


Lower-Class o.o7*" 0,07" 0.06% 0.03 0.07** 0.05* 
Voter Turnout (5.05) (2,294) (3.30) (0.72) (1.40) (0.89) (2.04) (1.253) 


Federal -0.09"* -0.12 -0.11 -0.11 -0.08 -0.05 -0.05 -0.09 
Matching Rate (-3.12) (-0.74) (-0.90) (-0.83) (-0.92) (-0.77) (-0.65) (-1.14) 


Tax Capacity 0.01** -0.001 0.002 0.001 0.03** 0.03” 0.09** 0.08** 
(1.88) (-0.03) (0.12) (0.06) (1.72) (1.48) (3.64) (2.83) 


Tax Effort 0.08** 0.10** 0.09** 
(22.25) (3.09) (2.80) (3.94) (4.17) (5.96) (4.61) (4.20) 


Per Capita -0.0002** -0.0002 0.000 -0.0004 -0.0005 -0.0004** -0.0006** -0.0006** 
Income (-2.10)  (-0.09) (0.05) (-0.51) (-1.21) (-1.71)  (-2.58)  (-2.40) 


Unemployment -0.35** -0.39 -0.14 -0.37** -0.49** -0.46** -0.42** -0.54** 
(-4.97)  (-1.26) (-0.63) (-1.94) (-2.99) (-2.84)  (-2.54) (-2.48) 


1980 
(-3.07) 


1982 -0.003 
(-0.006) 

1984 2.05" 
(<2.97) 

1986 
(-1.76) 


1988 2" 
(-2.60) 


1990 LF 
(-1.73) 


Constant 9.99** 10.33 6.60 14.44 8.94 7.48 1.76 8.41 
(3.93) (0.62) (0.52) (1.01) (2.002) (1.09) (0.24) (1.09) 


N 350 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 


Adj. R2 0.50 .36 0.45 


Goldfeld-Quant 9.97*** 
R (ad. £.=8) 


Table entries are LSDV coefficients for the pooled model and OLS coefficients 
for the yearly models, followed by the associated t-statistic in parentheses. 


“p < 0.10, one-tailed test 


* 


*p < 0.05, one-tailed test 


***5 < 0.01, one-tailed test 


1988 1990 
| 


Table 4 
LSDV Estimates of AFDC Payment and Welfare Equity Models, 
Including Party Competition 


AFDC Payments Welfare Equity 


Party Competition 
Lower-Class Voter Turnout 
Federal Matching Rate 
Tax Capacity 

Tax Effort 

Per Capita Income 
Unemployment 

1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1990 

Constant 


N 


Table entries are LSDV coefficients, followed by the associated t- 
statistic in parentheses. 


*“p < 0.10, one-tailed test 


< 0.05, one-tailed test 


0.51** 
(5.45) (6.52) 
0.07** 
(5.30) (4.97) 
-0.06°" 
(+9.97) (+2.39) 
ome” -0.007* 
(3.45) (1.30) 
0.88** 0.08** 

(12.70) (11.16) 
0.003** -0.0002** 
(3.43) (-2.38) 
(-4.37) (-5.65) 

-29.35*" -1.64** 
(-5.65) (-3.11) 
0.12 
(-4.20) (0.20) 
-47.40** -2.01"" 
(-6.88) (-2.88) 
-45.73** -1.68** 
(-5.35) (-1.94) 
-61.94** -2.75" 
(-6.52) (-2.86) 
(-5.77) (-1.99) 
15.26 7.69" 

(0.64) (3.17) 

= 350 350 
Adj. R2 0.69 0.55 


Table 5 
LSDV Estimates of AFDC Payment and Welfare Equity Models, 
Including Party Competition and Lower-Class Voter 
Turnout/Party Competition Interaction Variables 


AFDC Payments Welfare Equity 


Party Competition 


Party Competition/Lower-Class 
Voter Turnout Interaction 


Lower-Class Voter Turnout 
Federal Matching Rate 
Tax Capacity 

Tax Effort 

Per Capita Income 
Unemployment 

1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1990 

Constant 


N 


Table entries are LSDV coefficients, followed by the associated t- 
statistic in parentheses. 


*p < 0.10, one-tailed test 


= < 0.05, one-tailed test 


0.24 C.03 
(0.78) (1.07) 
(0.91) (0.95) 
0.50** 0.05** 
(1.95) (1.75) 
-0.00°" 
(-3.05) (-2.31) 
-0.007* 
(3.49) (1.34) 
0.88** 0.08** 
(12.64) (43.23) 
0.003** -0.0003** 
(3.39) (<3 02) 
(-4.32) (-5.59) 
-29.05"" 
(-5.58) (-3.04) 
0.14 
29) (0.24) 
" 
(-6.84) (-2.85) 
-45.18** 
(-5.27) (-1.87) 
(-6.49) (-2.83) 
-1.98"" 
(-5.67) (-1.90) 
24.72 8.68"~ 
(0.95) (3.29) 
= 350 350 
Adj. R2 0.69 0.55 


Table 6 
LSDV Estimates of AFDC Payment and Welfare Equity Models, 
Including Party Ideology 


AFDC Payments Welfare Equity 


Party Ideology 0.86** 0.09** 
(1.79) (1.90) 
Lower-Class Voter Turnout 0.72" 0.07** 
(5.20) (4.85) 
Federal Matching Rate -2.06"" -0.09** 
(-3.59) (-2.98) 
Tax Capacity eer’ 0.02** 
(4.24) (2.61) 
Tax Effort 0.90** 0.08** 
(12.61) (11.03) 
Per Capita Income 0.003** -0.0003** 
(3.05) (-2.42) 
Unemployment -2.51** -0.33°" 
(-3. (-4.76) 
1980 
(-5. (-2.87) 
1982 -25. 0.05 
(-4. (0.08) 
1984 -45. 
(-2.47) 
1986 
(-1.44) 
1988 
(-2.20) 
1990 -1.$1" 
(-1.36) 
Constant 
(3.59) 


N 350 


0.50 


Table entries are LSDV coefficients, followed by the associated t- 
statistic in parentheses. 


“p < 0.10, one-tailed test 


**5 < 0.05, one-tailed test 


| Adj. R2 0.67 — 


Table 7 
LSDV Estimates of AFDC Payment and Welfare Equity Models, 
Including Party Ideology and Lower-Class Voter 
Turnout/ Party Ideology Interaction Variables 


AFDC Payments Welfare Equity 


Party Ideology -2.34 
(-3.43) (-2.95) 


Party Ideology/Lower-Class om” 0.02** 
Voter Turnout Interaction (6.33) (577) 


Lower-Class Voter Turnout 0.27 0.02 
(2.210) (1.06) 


Federal Matching Rate -0.06** 
(-2.50) (-1.95) 
Tax Capacity ear” 
(4.67) (2.91) 
Tax Effort 7 0.07** 
(10.79) (9.26) 
Per Capita Income 0.002** -0.0004* 
(1.90) (-3.63) 
k* «6 
(-3. (-4.84) 
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(-1.26) 
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Unemployment 


Constant 


N 


Table entries are LSDV coefficients, followed by the associated t- 
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“p < 0.10, one-tailed test 
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*p < 0.05, one-tailed test 
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| ARGUE THAT as bureaucracy has evolved in the 
United States it has become Americanized. Rather 
than changing into the fearsome, mechanistic 
monster of Weberian mythology, American bu- 
reaucracy has mutated into a politicized form in 
which a constant state of tension exists between 
political values and rational-bureaucratic values. 
At the same time, we have created a political 
mythology in which we do not take bureaucracy 
seriously. That is, we have not sorted out the com- 
peting and contradictory values and expectations 
that surround bureaucracy. The mythology is a 
comfort that reinforces the desire not to be in- 
volved with our governance. But we demand high 
levels of governmental benefits and become — 
mainly passive—clients of bureaucracies. As Toc- 
queville feared one and one-half centuries ago, 
these demands have caused us to become subjects 
of a gentle, but paternalistic government. The con- 
sequences are that our political system is often un- 
democratic and irresponsible, and governmental 
policies are often fragmented and incoherent. 


After a brief introduction, I elaborate the gen- 
eral argument below and provide some specifics 
about how the bureaucracy’s structure and values 
have been Americanized. In doing so, I make brief 


references to Oliver North, Ed Meese, and the 
Clinton presidential transition. Next, using the 
pattern variables of Talcott Parsons, I indicate how 
there is a perpetual competition between “bureau- 
cratic” and “political” values in all public agen- 
cies, at all levels, in making all kinds of decisions. 
The section that follows explores the ironic situa- 
tion in which American political culture actually 
enhances bureaucratic power. Finally, I briefly 
note how the conflict between politics and ratio- 
nalism encourages us not to take bureaucracy or 
governance seriously and promotes a paternalistic 
state—as Tocqueville predicted. 


INTRODUCTION 


Many authors have taken the bureaucratization of 
American government as their main theme.! | 
agree that this is one of the past half-century’s 
most important political developments and ac- 
knowledge that interpreting it presents a signifi- 
cant challenge—a challenge evaded by a number 
of scholarly as well as popular analysts, who are 
often content merely to deplore bureaucracy. But, 
as important as bureaucratization is, | believe it is 
only a part of the story. My main theme is the 
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Americanization of bureaucracy. This distinction 

is not mere wordplay. If we can gain an under- 
standing of how bureaucracy has become Ameri - 
canized, then we shall be in a better position to 
understand the consequences of bureaucratization. 


Writing around the time of World—War I, Max 
Weber developed a theoretical conception, which 
he called an ideal type of bureaucracy, that saw the 
phenomenon as an inexorable outgrowth of the 
movement from a traditional to a rational-legal 
society.? In a Weberian bureaucracy, authority was 
legally delineated, authority was depersonalized 
(official and unofficial roles were separated, 
power was professionalized, and universally appli- 
cable norms were used), and authority was hierar- 
chical. In short, bureaucracy was rationality car- 
ried to the extreme. Weber became concemed that 
in a fully bureaucratic state, individual freedom 
would be placed at risk as rationality drove out 
human values, and late in his life he despaired 
about the “iron cage” that might imprison the citi- 
zens of a future bureaucratic world.3 Fears of the 
kind Weber articulated obviously are congruent 
with the traditional American distrust of govern- 
ment and with the priority we give to the principle 
of individualism. 


As a consequence, Weber’s bureaucratic con- 
cerns have resonated deeply within the American 
political psyche. And many intellectuals, public 
officials, and ordinary citizens feel that his worst 
fears have come to pass or are in the process of 
coming to pass in contemporary government. I do 
not dismiss these concerns. In many respects, the 
United States has become a rational-legal society. 
Bureaucrats certainly have become important ac- 
tors in the political process; one can find instances 
in which they have taken power from elected 
politicians (bureaucrats usually have been given 
the power, whether or not they wanted it)—some- 
times to the detriment of citizens. Furthermore, 
some analysts argue that the seeds of the type of 
bureaucratization feared by Weber have been 
germinating in increasingly fertile ground and that 
a terrifying form of bureaucratic kudzu will soon 
spring forth and entangle the entire country. 


Although I grant that bureaucratization is a 
significant political concern, I argue that as bu- 
reaucracy has advanced in the United States it has 
developed into a hybrid institution quite different 
from Weber’s ideal type. And I do not think that 
these fears about bureaucracy speak to the most 


important feature of American administrative 
agencies. The distinguishing feature of these 
agencies is the extent to which they have been 
politicized, while retaining a large proportion of 
their bureaucratic forms and orientations. The re- 
sult is that American bureaucracies are constantly 
preoccupied with the tension between political 
values and rational values. 


My focus on the Americanization of bureau- 
cracy, which features the politics-versus-rational - 
ity battle, is, 1 believe, a new interpretation. A 
good example of a more conventional approach 
would be Douglas Yates, Bureaucratic Democ- 
racy: The Search for Democracy and Efficiency in 
American Government (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1982). Yates argues that the basic 
tension in American government is between the 
values of democratic pluralism and those of bu- 
reaucratic efficiency. I believe that this interpreta- 
tion fails to treat the important topic of the Ameri - 
can transformation of bureaucracy. More specifi- 
cally, I believe that Yates misidentifies both ele- 
ments of the basic values conflict. 


On the one hand, strenuous efforts are made to 
politicize American bureaucratic agencies. Our 
politics is lusty, muscular, corrupt, adversarial, ab- 
solutist, warlike, exploitative, and conspiratorial. 
To be sure, American politics also is democratic, 
cooperative, honorable, reformist, and pluralistic. 
But focusing on democratic pluralism, as Yates 
does, gives an unrealistically benign impression of 
the process and does not help us to understand the 
conflict between competing political forces, which 
constantly attempt to control bureaucracies for 
their own purposes, and bureaucracies themselves. 
Rather than simply reflecting the prevailing bal- 
ance among the powerful groups, American bu- 
reaucracies also are important political actors and 
attempt to maintain their autonomy and exercise 
their own influence on the policy process. 


On the other hand, American bureaucracies are 
designed to maximize a range of bureaucratic val - 
ues, which are discussed below, that may best be 
placed under the rubric of rationality. As Yates 
indicates, efficiency is one of those rational val- 
ues; but focusing on efficiency as the principal bu- 
reaucratic value slights the historical importance 
of other rational values—most especially those 
that have to do with various aspects of depersonal - 
ization. Focusing on the entire range of rational - 
bureaucratic values points up the basic conflict 
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between this set of values and the set of political 
values; this focus also helps us to understand how 
these agencies have been Americanized. 


An important part of the story about the 
Americanization of bureaucracy is the issue of the 
relationship between the culture, the citizens, and 
the bureaucracy. Examining some of the thoughts 
of Alexis de Tocqueville may shed light on that 
part of the story. Three-quarters of a century be- 
fore Weber wrote, Tocqueville raised some related 
concerns in his monumental work, Democracy in 
America. 


Finding equality to be the preeminent value for 
Americans, Tocqueville was troubled by what he 
foresaw as a long-term consequence of equality: 
the creation of an immense tutelary state that 
would be led, not by conventional tyrants, but by 
schoolmasters. By performing their principal and 
almost exclusive political role— occasionally vot- 
ing to choose political leaders—citizens would 
console themselves for being willing to live under 
conditions of dependence. Then they would lapse 
back under the collar of a centralized administra- 
tive despotism. Unlike traditional despotism, Toc- 
queville said, this new “brand of orderly, gentle, 
peaceful slavery ... could be combined, more eas- 
ily than is generally supposed, with some of the 
external forms of freedom.”4 These schoolmasters, 
or shepherds, would regulate the whole lives of 
citizens to the most minute detail and also provide 
them generous benefits. Transfixed by their belief 
in equality and in the associated principle of uni- 
formity, citizens would willingly allow themselves 
to be kept in a state of perpetual childhood by the 
suffocating paternalism of this new form of ad- 
ministrative despotism. 


Political analysts who want to add a cultural 
gloss to their writings about bureaucracy some- 
times quote a sentence or two from Tocqueville; 
the following are favorites: “Subjection in petty 
affairs is manifest daily and touches all citizens 
indiscriminately. It never drives men to resistance, 
but continually thwarts them and leads them to 
give up using their free will.”> Isolated Tocquevil- 
lian quotations of this sort mainly serve to invoke 
the traditional American antipathy to government 
and bureaucracy; using them does not necessarily 
imply that the author accepts Tocqueville’s inter- 
pretation of the citizens’ place in an egalitarian 
political regime. 


Perhaps because many analysts favor the policy 
consequences of the regulatory—welfare state 
sketched by Tocqueville, they would not wish to 
dwell on his portrait of the regime consequences. 
In fact, few analysts would be likely to accept such 
a portrait. Columnist George Will comes to mind 
as a prominent example of someone on the right 
side of the political spectrum willing to accept 
such a depiction. On the left, Theodore Lowi, who 
reaches a position somewhat similar to Toc- 
queville’s from quite a different set of assump- 
tions, comes to mind. Invoking Karl Mannheim’s 
construct of “bureaucratic conservatism,” Lowi 
has foreseen a future “hell of administrative bore- 
dom—a society so rationalized that the citizen’s 
freedom has become translated and prismatic.” 


I believe that our political-bureaucratic regime 
is often paternalistic in the sense discussed by 
Tocqueville, find that his analysis provides sober- 
ing insight into many aspects of present-day 
American government, and fear that his concerns 
will become even more relevant for the future. 
Although American bureaucracy has been so 
highly politicized that it is often not very bureau- 
cratic in several of the senses suggested by Weber, 
his ideal-type provides a useful benchmark for 
measuring the extent to which administrative units 
follow either political or bureaucratic structures 
and values. 


Furthermore, American concerns about creat- 
ing the kind of tyrannical bureaucratic state pre- 
dicted by Weber have become so pervasive that 
they have achieved the status of a fearsome cul- 
tural myth. This antibureaucratic myth is far re- 
moved from reality, but it is so strong that its sur- 
prising consequence is to cause us to pay little at- 
tention to governance and bureaucracy and to en- 
courage us to refuse to take these matters seni- 
ously. Because we refuse to accept responsibility 
for how we demand to be governed, we are espe- 
cially vulnerable to bureaucratic paternalism. Even 
if the brand of paternalism usually practiced by 
American bureaucracies is quite mild, that does 
not change the nature of the relationship for citi- 
zens. 


HOW THE BUREAUCRACY ’S STRUCTURE AND 
VALUES HAVE BEEN AMERICANIZED 


The main ways in which bureaucracy has become 
Americanized have to do with violations of the 
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Weberian principle of depersonalization. First, let 
us consider how the structure of public bureau- 
cracies has been Americanized. 


Large public bodies have been created that are 
placed directly under the executive and the legisla- 
ture and that usually are staffed largely with parti- 
san appointees. The power of the White House 
staff is now legendary—as is that of many con- 
gressional staffers; the latter now number about 
30,000. During the latest presidential transition we 
heard a great deal about choosing the leaders of 
these sorts of executive-branch offices. Although 
both the Office of Management and Budget and 
the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, for example, often behave “bureaucratically” 
in many senses, they are unlikely to use deper- 
sonalized norms for decision making when these 
norms conflict with the interests of the president or 
the committee chair. Was Oliver North behaving 
as a depersonalized bureaucrat while serving 
President Reagan on the staff of the National Se- 
curity Council? No, and the president did not ex- 
pect him to use such values. In Mr. North’s case, 
this question was more confusing than usual, how- 
ever, because he was also a Lt. Col. in the U.S. 
Marines—a supposedly politically neutral public 
agency—and remained on the Marines’ payroll 
while working for the NSC. 


This form of administration—so prevalent in 
American government— was labeled “patrimonial” 
administration by Weber because bodies of this 
type deferred to the father figure at their head.” 
These quasi-bureaucracies have expanded and 
have increased their influence at all levels of gov- 
ernment because presidents, governors, mayors, 
and legislators at all levels often want committed 
policy activists working directly under them rather 
than bureaucrats who are supposed to be neutral, 
nonpartisan, depersonalized. A principal function 
of these patrimonial bureaucracies nowadays is to 
give directions to the ordinary public agencies. 
There is no consensus, however, on the appropri- 
ate place for these quasi-bureaucracies in the polit- 
ical process. 


The general public is dimly aware that these 
bodies exist and have increased in size and power. 
For example, when the presidential candidates and 
the congressional leaders pledged to cut “the bu- 
reaucracy” during the 1992 campaign, they 
seemed to be talking mainly about the presidential 
and the congressional bureaucracies. But precisely 


what these quasi-bureaucracies do and how they 
differ from the ordinary public agencies is 
shrouded in mystery as far as the average citizen is 
concerned— which is exactly the way the politi- 
cians want things to remain. Jt is a telling point 
that we have no generic name for these kinds of 
agencies—a name that would distinguish them 
from supposedly neutral public agencies. 


In addition, within ordinary public agencies 
many positions are as a matter of official policy 
reserved for political appointees. Stories about 
President Clinton’s choices for Cabinet members, 
and other top appointees have been prominent in 
the news. Less attention is usually paid to the 
2,000 or so other political appointments that also 
will be made to positions within the various bu- 
reaucratic pyramids. The United States is unique 
among Western democracies in having such large 
numbers of political appointees and in the depth to 
which they penetrate our public agencies. The is- 
sue of how many positions and which positions in 
each agency are political ones is not at all clear; 
there is no reliable list. Political appointees are 
peppered within the agencies. And every adminis- 
tration tries to move as many political appointees 
into permanent civil service jobs as possible be- 
fore it leaves office. The creation of the Senior 
Executive Service under the Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1978 added to the ability of politicians to 
control the behavior of even these permanent 
agency leaders. 


Second, let us consider how the values of pub- 
lic agencies have been Americanized. In terms of 
American democratic theory, political appointees 
are, of course, expected to be a direct control to 
force agencies to respond to the desires of elected 
officials. But, at the same time, agencies are sup- 
posed to behave neutrally and treat all citizens 
alike under the law. 


These conflicting requirements cause much 
public confusion. For instance, when Ed Meese 
served as a patrimonial bureaucrat on the White 
House staff, nobody expected him to do anything 
other than devote himself single-mindedly to fur- 
thering President Reagan’s political agenda. But 
when he became Attorney General and head of the 
Justice Department, his position became ambigu- 
ous. To be sure, it was clear that he was supposed 
to provide political direction to the department, so 
that one would expect to discern a conservative 
Republican tinge to many of its actions. But also, 
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Mr. Meese, other political appointees in the de- 
partment, and its thousands of permanent offi- 
cials—all had taken an oath to apply objective 
standards in enforcing the law. While we might, 
thus, expect permanent employees to be politically 
responsive to the administration’s policy objec- 
tives, we also could expect them to be neutral, un- 
biased bureaucrats in supplying information and 
advice to political appointees and in making those 
decisions for which they have personal authority. 


When the Justice Department made decisions 
on such matters as civil nghts, antitrust, or pornog- 
raphy, we were left to wonder whether the deci- 
sions were made on the basis of the permanent bu- 
reaucrats’ recommendations, whose political slant 
might be either voluntary or coerced, or over the 
objections of these bureaucrats. In short, was ev- 
erything the department did simply political, or 
were many decisions made on the basis of objec- 
tivity, fairness, legality? Politicians may couch 
their behavior in terms of these neutral values, as 
Mr. Meese did in carrying out his investigation of 
the Iran-Contra affair. But it often seems to the 
public that politicians may simply be hiding be- 
hind the department’s reputation for objectivity. 
The result is that permanent confusion reigns 
about the agencies’ real operating norms. 


Thus, two kinds of large, politically powerful 
administrative institutions have been created in the 
United States. One kind is the “patrimonial” bu- 
reaucracy, whose operating principles are mainly 
political and only secondarily rational and whose 
mission includes giving political direction to the 
ordinary bureaucracy. The other kind is the ordi- 
nary bureaucracy, which is usually supposed to 
operate according to rational values but which is 
deeply penetrated by political appointees and 
overtly political values. The result is that a great 
deal of administrative conflict is endemic and that 
the American people are confused about the real 
nature of these agencies. 


HOW “BUREAUCRATIC” AND “POLITICAL” VALUES 
CONSTANTLY CONFLICT IN PUBLIC AGENCIES 


Following last fall’s exposure of the attempt of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Consular Affairs 
Elizabeth Tamposi to find incriminating evidence 
in the passport files of presidential candidate Bill 
Clinton, agreement was widespread that she and 
other political appointees in the Department of 
State had abused their power. But permanent bu- 


reaucrats also exercise political power—some- 
times against political appointees. For example, as 
noted by conservative columnists, the State De- 
partment’s Inspector General investigating the 
Clinton passport affair learned that permanent of- 
ficials in the department’s operations center often 
eavesdropped on their political bosses’ telephone 
conversations.’ In addition, bureaucrats are fre- 
quently found to be deeply involved in pursuing 
their interpretation of their agency’s purposes, us- 
ing whatever political means they believe are 
likely to be the most effective. 


The involvement of bureaucrats— whether they 
are temporary political appointees or career civil 
servants—in policy issues is not, however, limited 
to such manifestly political issues. As indicated by 
the work of sociologist Talcott Parsons (a transla- 
tor of Max Weber who drew on Weber’s work) 
many ordinary bureaucratic decisions also involve 
political considerations.? An actor in any situation 
is confronted by a series of five major dilemmas of 
orientation, Parsons said. These dilemmas require 
making a series of choices that he called the 
“pattern variables.” According to Parsons, the ac- 
tor must—explicitly or implicitly—make the 
choices before the situation has a determinate 
meaning for him or her. 


I use the pattern variables somewhat differently 
from Parsons to create two ideal types of overall 
orientations toward administrative action or deci- 
sion making. | shall call one of these types a bu- 
reaucratic orientation and the second type a politi- 
cal orientation. The values of the bureaucratic 
ideal type are clear enough; Parsons himself prob- 
ably would have labeled the second ideal type as 
featuring human values rather than political val- 
ues. But when decisions are made within an au- 
thoritative structure, such as a bureaucracy, and 
applied to citizens in general using the compulsion 
of the state, then the situation has become essen- 
tially political. 


Figure 1. “Bureaucratic” vs. “Political” Values 


Bureaucratic Values Political Values 
. Universalism 
Achievement 
Affective Neutrality 
Specificity 
Collectivity Orientation 


Particularism 
Ascription 
Affectivity 
Diffuseness 
Self Orientation 
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The first pattern variable has to do with the 
question of universalism or particularism. In a bu- 
reaucracy, the decision standard of universalism 
involves neutrality—applying standard rules to 
everybody, treating people equally—regardless of 
race, sex, religion, or whatever. In the bureau- 
cracy, merit is the appropriate value in recruiting 
personnel and dealing with clients. Particularism is 
the political value standard. Particularism has to 
do with favoritism, giving special treatment to 
certain people, making decisions on the basis of 
family, kinship groups, constituents, or similar 
values. 


The second pattern variable is the choice be- 
tween achievement or ascription. Under bureau- 
cratic achievement, we value the proven ability 
and the performance of the individual involved. 
Under political ascription, we pay attention to who 
that person is, to his or her background, status, or 
position. We do not base decisions on what that 
person may have achieved. 


The third pattern variable has to do with emo- 
tions. Parsons distinguished between affective 
neutrality, which I shall call the bureaucratic 
value, and affectivity, which | shall call the politi - 
cal value. In a bureaucratic situation, affective 
neutrality is the key; the values are instrumental 
ones. The bureaucrat is supposed to find out the 
objective facts and act on the basis of them rather 
than emotion— “Just the facts, Ma’am,” as Jack 
Webb often insisted on “Dragnet.” Bureaucrats 
are, of course, also supposed to withhold their own 
emotions. Nonetheless, if thoroughly trained and 
socialized bureaucrats witness an outburst of emo- 
tions from clients, the bureaucrats may cringe, 
feeling that such emotions as anger, sadness, frus- 
tration are inappropriate in the official setting. On 
the other hand, the political value of affectivity 
would involve an emotional orientation toward the 
situation. Free expression of feelings, of love or 
hate or intimacy, would be allowed. And people’s 
ideological orientations to situations might be val - 
ued. 


The fourth pattern variable has to do with the 
issue of specificity or diffuseness. Bureaucracy in- 
volves the creation of specific and segmented rela- 
tionships. The bureaucratic caseworker—that is 
the term, “caseworker”—is not dealing with an 
individual qua individual: the caseworker must 
repackage that individual as a case and ignore 
most of the individual’s other aspects. The bureau- 


crat is only interested in those aspects of the indi- 
vidual that impinge upon the bureaucrat’s job. If 
that job is to write speeding tickets, it does not 
matter that the motorist is a mother or a decorated 
war hero or a valuable member of the community 
in some other sense. The police officer is only 
supposed to see that individual in his or her ca- 
pacity as a suspected lawbreaker, a “perp.” And 
the officer’s scope of interest in the person is lim- 
ited to whatever specific factors are set out in the 
official jurisdiction. In contrast, in the political 
realm, the appropriate value is diffuseness. One 
deals with the whole person. There is a diffuse, 
undefined range of obligations that cover the en- 
tire individual. Everything becomes personal, no 
matter what is under discussion, because it is all 
connected: People must not be segmented. 


The final pattern variable is the dilemma of 
being oriented either toward the collectivity or to- 
ward the self. The bureaucrats are supposed to 
think of society broadly and do their duty without 
considering the repercussions on themselves. The 
political orientation, on the other hand, is selfish: 
What’s in it for me? How is this going to affect 
me? 


According to ideal bureaucratic norms, an ad- 
ministrative actor automatically would have to 
embrace the bureaucratic choice on all five di- 
mensions. But in the real world of Amencan polit- 
ical bureaucracy, life is much more complicated 
than that. To be sure, the official position is that 
the bureaucratic norms are always supposed to be 
followed. But, from the point of view of the actor, 
he or she frequently seems to be looking at points 
on a continuum, rather than truly dichotomous 
choices. And many bureaucrats often make “polit- 
ical” choices on one pattern variable or another, as 
the following hypothetical situations indicate: 


e An IRS auditor who was a Republican de- 
cided to waive a case that seemed promis- 
ing against a taxpayer of her own party 
while deciding to pursue a similar case 
against a Democrat (particularism). 


A court clerk processed a speeding ticket 
for a citizen who was traveling ten miles 
per hour over the posted limit, but he de- 
cided to cancel the ticket for the mayor’s 
daughter, who was clocked at the same 
speed at the same place (ascription). 


{ 
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e While trying to keep the peace at an abor- 
tion demonstration, a police officer became 
angry and arrested a citizen who seemed to 
have an “attitude problem,” but she did not 
arrest other citizens who behaved similarly 
(affectivity). 


A social worker decided to certify a client 
for welfare benefits even though she did 
not meet the eligibility criteria because he 
concluded that the client was making a se- 
rious effort to get out of poverty 
(diffuseness). 


A contracting officer decided not to cite a 
major defense contractor for supplying 
shoddy parts for a weapons system because 
the officer believed that going along with 
the system would be “career-enhancing” 
behavior, whereas blowing the whistle 
would endanger her job (self orientation). 


I do not argue that American bureaucracy has 
been so politically corrupted that most decisions 
are made on the basis of political criteria. We cer- 
tainly are not in the situation of many third-world 
countries where that is the case. But I do argue 
that political considerations are often important in 
bureaucratic decision making. Sometimes they are 
so significant that we cannot predict in advance 
whether bureaucratic or political values will be the 
more important. Ordinary decision making in 
American bureaucracy features a complex and of- 
ten confusing conflict between bureaucratic and 
political values. 


HOW AMERICAN POLITICAL CULTURE ENHANCES 
BUREAUCRACY’S POWER 


All public bureaucracies share certain legal, mate- 
rial, and strategic-organizational resources that are 
important bases for building political power. 
Whether bureaucracies are successful in using 
those resources to establish “a system of domina- 
tion”—in Weber's terms!9— over the political pro- 
cess remains an open question. Ironically, Ameri- 
can bureaucracies—disliked and disparaged as 
they are—actually enjoy some additional power 
resources that are unusual. 


Several peculiarities of the American political 
culture continuously allow bureaucracies to regen- 
erate their political power. One of the most promi- 


nent of the peculiarities would at first appear to be 
a source of bureaucratic weakness. American bu- 
reaucracies do not have a political protector in the 
form of a dominant executive as is generally the 
case in Europe, for example. It is obvious that no 
one actor is truly in charge of the American gov- 
ernance process. The essential cutting point of 
American democracy is the tension between the 
executive and the legislature; both branches have 
important powers over bureaucracy, but neither 
can cancel out the other's power. 


This fragmentation of political controls over 
bureaucracy is a continuing source of American 
bureaucratic power. The existence of competing 
powers over bureaucracy also requires the bureau- 
crats to behave “politicaliy” in order to prosper or 
simply to survive. The situation, which became 
typical in the post-War period, in which one party 
controls the presidency and another at least one 
house of the Congress often adds a partisan di- 
mension to the battle between the branches of 
government. The most recent instance of this sit- 
uation lasted from 1980 to 1992. During the Rea- 
gan administration, especially, many congressional 
Democrats saw themselves as the defenders of 
“their” bureaucracies against the Republican on- 
slaught. And many career bureaucrats worked 
closely—on a covert basis—with their congres- 
sional allies against the common enemy. 


From Tocqueville onward, every outside ob- 
server of the American political process has found 
group influences to be unusually powerful. The 
American state is more virile than many political 
scientists have supposed, but the elected branches 
of government are relatively weak and groups ob- 
viously are strong. This strength, along with the 
lack of a bureaucratic protector and the fragmenta- 
tion of political control over bureaucracy just dis- 
cussed, encourages agencies to convert their 
common interests with their affected publics into 
an autonomous source of power. Since it is an iron 
law of politics that groups flow to power and since 
power is widely dispersed in the American polity, 
groups constantly approach agencies that affect 
their interests, and the groups and the agencies 
then unite in attempting to affect the elected 
politicians. 


The vague policy mandates typical of Ameri- 
can laws in the past quarter-century are another 
continuing source of bureaucratic power. A stan- 
dard explanation for this phenomenon is that 
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politicians have wished to leave room for expert 
bureaucrats to exercise their discretion in such 
highly technical fields as environmental protection 
and nuclear energy. But also, vague mandates fre- 
quently are a symptom that the political consensus 
required to draft detailed laws does not exist..In 
addition, politicians often wish to avoid the re- 
sponsibility for drafting detailed legislation. They 
would rather leave the details up to the bureau- 
crats; then, whenever it becomes politically con- 
venient, the bureaucrats can be blamed for 
“usurping” the politicians’ power. In any event, 
even though Congress now often writes somewhat 
more specific laws than was common during most 
of the past quarter-century, the relative vagueness 
of many statutes continuously places bureaucrats 
at the center of a legislative subprocess in which 
they are obliged to write substantive regulations 
and create policies in implementing the law. 


Furthermore, American political culture is 
highly competitive, and few issues command a 
consensus. Contention is endemic among rival in- 
terest groups, between the political parties, and be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branches. 
Perhaps surprisingly, this discord helps to regener- 
ate bureaucratic power: bureaucrats often are 
viewed as the only nonpartisan force that can serve 
as a relatively disinterested mediator. Particularly 
when quick action must be taken, more confidence 
may be placed in bureaucrats than in any other 
group of actors. 


Finally, despite its prevalence, engaging in 
“politics” often is considered distasteful in the 
American political culture. This sentiment often 
tends to enhance bureaucratic power. For example, 
we have been creative in turning over to bureau- 
cratic actors contentious matters that supposedly 
are technical or managerial— matters that clearly 
would be reserved for political actors in many 
other countries. “Nonpolitical” city managers and 
school superintendents, for example, have been 
granted a great deal of political power, which they 
may expand through their professionalism and 
political skill. 


There is no national equivalent of the city man- 
ager as yet, but we have created similar entities for 
certain policy sectors. For example, the question 
of the size of the money supply is entrusted to the 
Federal Reserve, which was created deliberately as 
a bureaucratic, “nonpolitical” body. In most other 
democracies— Germany is another exceptional 


case—controlling the money supply is considered 
a central responsibility of the elected government. 
If Americans have to choose whether to trust 
politicians or bureaucrats, they may well choose 
bureaucrats. 


However we look at the implications of Ameri- 
can culture for bureaucracy, the culture clearly 
supports the growth of bureaucratic political insti- 
tutions. This seems highly ironic, considering the 
culture’s prevalent antibureaucratic spirit. 


HOW THE CONFLICT BETWEEN POLITICS AND 
RATIONALISM PROMOTES PATERNALISM 


As confusing as the role of public bureaucracy in 
America may seem to the uninitiated observer, the 
politicians, the media, and the interest groups all 
usually comprehend it reasonably well. That is, we 
have developed a professional political class 
whose members generally understand that large 
public bureaucracies featuring a complex blend 
both of rational-bureaucratic and of political 
structures and values have been created. Further- 
more, the professional political class knows that 
these bureaucracies are one powerful set of actors 
among other actors in the highly interrelated and 
complicated American policy process. 


At the same time, the professional political 
class is also aware that the ordinary citizens do not 
understand the role of bureaucratic agencies in the 
policy process, nor do most citizens know much 
about how the entire process works. An especially 
important point of confusion for the public is the 
extent to which bureaucratic agencies apply ratio- 
nal-bureaucratic as opposed to political norms. But 
the public’s confusion runs even deeper and ex- 
tends to a fundamental ambivalence about being 
governed. Innumerable polls indicate that the 
American public is inextricably wedded to receiv- 
ing high levels of benefits from government— 
without necessarily being willing to pay for 
them — but that at the same time the public dispar- 
ages and distrusts government and wants as little 
as possible to do with it. And antigovernmental, 
antibureaucratic rhetoric is prevalent in society. 


Taking advantage of this situation, the political 
class helps to perpetuate the antibureaucratic 
rhetoric in order to gain election or solidify their 
position in the policy process. Thus, I argue that 
the political class usually takes bureaucracy seri- 
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ously at the operational level, but not at the 
rhetorical level— where they perpetuate the myth 
of bureaucracy as a fearsome monster and encour- 
age the public in its inclination not to take bureau- 
cracy seriously. I say that at the operational level 
the political class “usually” takes bureaucracy se- 
riously, because their own rhetoric sometimes 
blinds them to bureaucracy’s political importance. 
In addition, the members of the political class also 
are products of an antibureaucratic culture, and we 
could hardly expect them not to be affected by it. 


In exploring how modern citizens are related to 
government, | conclude that in general they are 
only passive consumers of governmental services. 
Active political participation that goes beyond 
voting is concentrated among political profes- 
sionals and among a very small percentage of or- 
dinary citizens. For the most part, the participatory 
citizen of classical democratic theory is an ideal 
and a myth. This is not to say that significant op- 
portunities for meaningful participation do not ex- 
ist or that large numbers of citizens (who, 
nonetheless, constitute a small percentage) do not 
participate. It is in this context that I evaluate “the 
Perot phenomenon” and other supposed evidences 
of increased citizen participation. 


All in all, Tocqueville’s fear seems vindicated. 
Democracy’s demand for equality and high levels 
of governmental benefits has created a tutelary so- 
ciety in which citizens are seldom interested in 
participating in government. However benevolent 
the political-bureaucratic schoolmasters usually 
are, their rule is, nonetheless, essentially paternal - 
istic. Whether the public might finally rouse itself 
and begin to force politicians to deal with such 
important issues as the fiscal deficit remains to be 
seen. Paternalism can be quite a comfortable way 
of life! 
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An Experimental Political Stock Market 


Abstract: Survey data have become commonplace in the social sciences. Public opinion 
polls can at times dominate coverage of political campaigns. Polling techniques are well 
understood and they provide a quantitative measure of candidate’s performance during a 
campaign. Recently, political stock markets have been developed which demonstrate greater 
stability than polls, better short term predictive value, and effectively have informed 
participants. We report here on one such stock market used during the 1992 U.S. 
Presidential campaign. 


I. INTRODUCTION AND MOTIVATION 


Discussing the events of a Presidential campaign is one of the common parlor games of 


colleagues in electoral politics. Astute observers, journalists, pundits, and/or wonks can be 
quite good at this process. Throughout a campaign they can make surprisingly astute 
comments about the process (1). _Many comments can nevertheless have the features of 
colloquial speech, unclarity, ambiguity, as weil as of course inaccuracy. Much of 
contemporary discussion of a campaign focuses on the "horse-race” 

aspect of the campaign (Joslyn, 1984:177). Such reporting is safe politically as one need 
not attribute motives to candidates, and it also clear has quantitative features. Much of the 
information for such reporting comes from public opinion polling. 

Recently, one alternative approach, namely a political stock markets, has been used. 
This technique produces quantitative data, and seems to have great potential. Stock markets 
could complement the now conventional polling data. 

Below we will review some methods for making predictions or estimating the strength of 


candidates. We will look at polling which is a critical method for evaluating candidates. 
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Finally we will look at stock markets to see to what extent they can complement established 


techniques. 


Il. TRACKING POLITICAL PREFERENCE AND FORECASTING ELECTIONS 


A. Election Forecasts: Fair/Lewis-Beck 


Lewis-Beck (1992) reviews a series of procedures which could be used to forecast the 
results of Presidential elections. Some are fanciful, such as the Beaujolais production (a poor 
harvest means the Republicans will win), and the winner of the so-called World series in 
baseball (the leagues have teams from only 2 countries). The rule in the latter case is if the 
American League team wins the championship the Republican candidate is predicted to win 
the election. This "rule" has been surprisingly accurate, but failed in 1992. Yet another rule 
used is based on the height of the two major candidates. The height rule predicts that the 
taller of the candidates will win the election. Finally one can see the use of be!lwethers to 
forecast elections. The idea is that in a situation with otherwise little information, like a fog, 
the shepherd knows the location of his sheep because he can hear the bell. The 
prognosticator knows the direction of the electorate because he knows the voting behavior of 
a key subpopulation. 

If we have learned anything in Political Science, it must be that these fanciful rules work 
only by chance. Having seen the baseball rule in action one is pleasantly surprised to see it 


work. Yet no political mechanism is given for its success. One can find cases in the history 
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of science where apparently arbitrary laws "work." For example Kepler’s 3/2 law relating 


planetary distances and periodicities. A law which was subsequently generated by Newton 
from more fundamental suppositions. Or Bode’s Law which had to be abandoned with the 
discovery of the outer planets. It is difficult to believe that the baseball rule, or others, is 
correct because of anything more than chance. Paulos (1990) argues that low probability 
events are typically incorrectly characterized. An interesting exercise is to see whether or 
not a baseball-like rule can be found in, say, football, soccer, or track and field (perhaps 
events in the quadrennial Olympics can predict outcomes with equal accuracy). 

Another category is that of the expert. One version is the daily commentary that graces 
the op-ed pages of the newspapers or weeklies (Numerous examples, J. Gurmond, G. Will, 
R. Novak, W. Raspberry), or weekend commentary programs.(2) In what was perhaps a 
service to people involved in the forecasting industry, the Post published forecasts from 
about a dozen pundits just before the election (Washington Post, 1992). The range in the 
estimates in the popular vote, for say the Democrat, was over 10 percentage points. Some of 
the bias in the response was predictable, note for example forecasts by Democratic and 
Republican pollsters, but not all estimates could be easily dismissed. 

What is one to do with these estimates? First of all, the estimates of the pundits as a 
whole certainly do no better than public opinion polls. It is not clear that the group as a 
whole does a good job. 

Even if a pundit is correct, or at least close several times in a row does that tell us 
much? By chance some pundits will be within, say 2 percentage points of the final outcome. 


That is, they will do better than the polls. Over two or three cycles some will be correct 
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each time. Are the successful forecasters better by chance or through some understanding of 


the electoral process. We optimistically believe their success is due to knowledge of the 
U.S. electoral process. How can that knowledge be put in a form suitable for scientific 
analysis? 

Suppose that there is a Cassandra amongst the pundits. Someone who can predict 
accurately the election. Is there anyway we can transfer her knowledge so that her routine is 
sufficiently transparent so that others can do the same? One typical feature of "scientific 
analysis” that the procedures are systematic and reproducible by others. Could Cassandra 
codify those rules? 

One can observe that pollsters appear to be unable to make forecasts from several 
months preceding the election. The opinion of the populous is too volatile for forecasts over 
a month away. 

One alternative technique has been used Lewis-Beck (1992), and Fair (1992). They 
propose regression models to forecast elections. Their models are typically have a party’s 
popular vote regressed on several independent variables. A typical list of independent 
variables include both economic and political variables. Typical variables are incumbency, 
the increase in the gross national product in the second quarter of the year of the election, 
and the rate of inflation. Given the amount of ink that is spilled by pundits, the accuracy of 
the predictions with a small number of variables is remarkable. Typical forecasts are off by 
only a few percentage points. Fair revels over how he has been able to make a prediction 
in, say July after GNP figures appear, ignore what would conventionally be considered the 


primary part of the campaign, and then be shown more or less correct in November (of 1988 
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at least). 

A different, but to my mind related approach has be used by Lichtman (1992). His work 
stems from techniques in Artificial Intelligence. Here one looks for patterns related to wins 
in the electoral process. It is assumed that there are a number of "keys" which can open the 
door to victory. The keys include incumbency, a the extent of division within a party, the 
strength of the opposition, and charisma. One needs a majority of the keys to win an 
election. Lichtman claims that typically it is clear if a candidate has any one of the keys (ie. 
you either are the incumbent, or you are not). 

Our review suggests criteria to evaluate various forecast schemes. Possible criteria are: 

1. The preferred forecast is one that can be made relatively early, say the first week 


in September. By September the candidates for the major parties would have been chosen. 


2. Of course accuracy. The forecaster should predict the winner, or predict 


electoral college vote, or popular vote. 
3. The method should be systematic and reproducible. You are not permitted to 


examine entrails. 


B. Public Opinion Polling and Political Stock Markets 


Public opinion polls have become well reported features of campaigns. There are a 
number of reasons for the popularity of polling; 1) The technical aspects in polling are now 
well understood; 2) Polls are relatively easy to produce; 3) They report quantitative and 


useful information about the campaign; 4) Until recently, they were seen as fairly accurate; 


5) Older papers note that polls give the populous an opportunity to have their voices heard. 
The last several points are of interest here. I wish to claim that political stock market data 
complement polling data. 


Issue 3 (quantifiability): The bottom line question often reported in polls is a variant of, 


"If the election was held today, for whom would you vote?" The pollster reports the 


percentage of the population who say they would vote for the incumbent. A number is 
produced, and it is implied that the number represents a micro-election. Polls are now 
sufficient prevalent that one can develop a time series profiling the popularity of the 
candidates. 

Political stock markets also produce time series data. In fact stock market data tends to 
be more comprehensive than polling data. Stock markets tend to be open at least daily, and 
may be open 24 hours a day. One can analyze daily closing prices for different securities, 
rather than weekly polling data. “Tracking” polls could produce daily statistics on candidate 
popularity, at the cost of lower sample size and relatively high variance. 

Issue 4 (accuracy): The conventional wisdom about ten years ago was that polls were 
quite accurate, and the 3 percent sampling error accounted for much of the variation. In the 
last election it was felt that other sources of error for which one need to account. Some of 
the current drop may be due to the decreasing number of people with telephones. Yet, more 
interesting sources may be appearing. An anecdote appearing in Newsweek noted 
Republican strategists observing the support for Bush regularly dropped on Friday. It is easy 
to account for the phenomenon, upscale voters have more disposable income than the typical 


person and therefore the former is more likely to be away from their phone Friday night. 
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Another observation was that respondents who were asked first for a preference of 3 


candidates (Bush, Clinton, and Perot) and then 2 candidates, gave significantly different 


answers than those asked first about a slate with 2 candidates and then one with 3. 

Variations across polls were thought to be a result of fickle voters (New York Times, 7 
Sept. 1992:al), or discrepancies due to alternative sampling procedures (Lipset, 1992), or 
that variations were more imagined than real (Kusmin, 1992), or alternative ways of 
manipulative the data were responsible. In the latter case, Joffee (1992) tries to exclude non- 
voters. A stock market would tend to have none of these features associated with sampling 
variation. One has the entire population of players rather than a sample of potential voters. 

Forsythe et. al. (1992) reports that stock markets have outperformed polls in predicting 
elections. The markets have a large number of players and the participants take the job of 
forecasting quite seriously given the risk of financial loss or potential of possible gain. The 
Iowa researchers credit "marginal" traders for their success. 

Issue 5 (the people speak): Polls are seen in the early post-World War II literature as a 
way for the common person to influence the course of events. Polls would make clear the 
preference of the populace. Stock Markets cannot make this claim. Though polls are 
structured so that the information generated is ‘much less rich than, say a conversation with 
an influential citizen. 

An issue 6 (experimentation): Stock markets have the quality of looking like experiments 
and/or a gaming situation in the social sciences. A number of participants try to predict, in 
continuous time, the outcome of an election. This would seems to be an alternative to 


polling. You get time series data, plus interested parties. Game-like features of winners and 


IIf. An Experimental Political Stock Market 


A. Market Characteristics (Spring 1992) 


I ran an experimental stock market in the Winter and Spring of 1992 at St. Mary’s 


College of Maryland(3). Candidates for the 1992 Democratic Party nomination for President 
represented the securities for the market. I assumed that Bush would receive the nomination 
for the Republican side of the ticket. Participants were students at the college. The 
experiment was presented as clearly a prototype for a possible larger experiment as the 
Participants were encouraged to play, they received extra credit for participation. They could 
gain more academic points by doing well in the market. However they could not lose points 
for doing poorly in the game. The St. Mary’s market was inspired by stories of markets 
during former Presidential cycles, and stimulated further by articles noting the presence of a 
market in Iowa. 

The Iowa Political Stock Market (IPSM) works as a futures market. Different candidates 
are securities which can be purchased. A security also exists for the "rest of the field” 
covering the scenario where none of the obvious members of the field of candidates wins the 
party nomination. The security representing the winning candidate (or rest of field if none of 
the majors win) is worth $1. The other securities are worth $0. 

Traders can buy or sell securities at the posted prices. Alternatively, players can place 


bid or ask orders. These orders are placed with an expiration date, and placed in a queue 
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ordered by the value of the offer. These orders reach the top of the queue either because 
other orders are accepted, or they expire. Traders do not have information about the queue, 
Forsythe et. al. (1992) note such information is normally lacking in markets. Forsythe et. 
al. claim that the trades occur anonymously (yet information on trades is kept by the 
managers implying trading information is merely "confidential"). Traders have no idea who 
bought or sold a given security. However the market managers keep survey data on the 
participants. The managers know on a given date that a given trader personally prefers, say, 
Bush. The additional information means one can ascertain if a trader’s economic behavior is 
different from their political preference. 

We ran another market in the autumn of 1992. We assumed that we would have a 


smaller market and used more primitive trading rules. Later markets run from Iowa seem to 


have small markets, and relatively few trades (ex. their market for the Mexican peso, or 


IBM earnings). I suspect that the smaller number of trades reduces the extent to which 
trading procedures work as a true market. Perhaps such a market has idiosyncratic features 
which discourage prices from moving as freely as they should. Anticipating a smaller 
market, I permitted prices to rise or fall with each purchase, or block of purchases, from a 
single trader. A set of securities was created in late August. Given the classroom setting, 
and the hopeful pedagogical effects, six securities were available. The securities represented 
the two party vote of the political parties, and results of the electoral college from two 
regions: the north; and the south. The regions were chosen because they have been seen as 
critical historically. 


It was anticipated that Perot, or some third party could be sufficiently active in the 
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campaign to warrant attention. Perot had apparently withdrawn his candidacy in July, though 


he remained on the ballot and was likely to draw some votes. Other third party candidates 
were on ballots, though third parties traditionally draw a negligible number of votes. I 
wanted students to be familiar with the electoral college. It turned out that most but by no 
means all of the students understood how this venerable institution functioned. The market 
differed significantly from IPSM in that securities included information about whether a party 
would win the large states in the north or south. The objective was to encourage students to 
follow political behavior at the level of the states. The behavior of the states is critical, 
perhaps the equivalent of ridings in a parliamentary system. 

In the current alignment of political parties, all other things being equal, the Democrats 
are expected to do well in the industrial north, the Republicans are expected to do well in the 
west, and the south is a swing region. Having said this some “battleground” states are 
clearly in the north. The conventional wisdom was that Dukakis "had to win” Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan. Under the current alignment Democrats must do well in those states to win 
the White House. By including those states in the security, it was hoped that the players 
would gain a better appreciation of the effects of the states in the electoral process. 

After Perot’s reéntry into the race in October questions from traders arose concerning 
the meaning of the securities. To the extent that securities were defined in terms of the two 
party vote, their meaning remained clear. The substantive meaning of course changed as it 
became clear the Perot would perform well. The electoral college feature of the securities 
was defined in a way that if Perot had been successful in winning a state he could directly 


influence the security. We had a category “other” which anticipated a strong showing by 
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Perot or other outcomes. See the appendix for more information about the securities. 
We make the following observations about our Autumn market: 

1. Student appeared to take the market seriously when their grade was at stake. 
One issue appearing in experiments with human subjects is whether they take the design 
seriously. Do students who currently find themselves in a setting like Milgram’s really 
believe what they are told, or are they simply acting (Nachmias, 1990)? Forrest Nelson has 
asserted that IPSM traders took the market seriously because their own money was at risk. 
Traders are really trying to maximize earnings rather than simply go through the motions of 
participating. 

We did not offer financial incentives in our autumn market. However grades were at 
stake for the 90 participants. We can compare participants in the Spring Democratic 
nominee market with the Autumn national election market. Clearly participants in the 
Autumn market were much more highly motivated. The motivation to perform well was in 
evidence through the extent to which questions were asked in our Autumn market. 

2. A corollary to students taking the market seriously was the raising of security issues. 
The increased "interest" in the Autumn market resulted in several attempts to “bust” the 
system. That is to alter files to improve their standing. Standard access limitation rules plus 


encryption of key files appeared to be sufficient to prevent unauthorized access. 


I it worth noting that the cooperation and support from the computer center personnel in 


creating the system was most helpful. 
3. Do players assume an omnipotent manager? 


On several occasions players would inquire about what I would think was correct action. 


Clearly it would be unwise to get a direct answer. Furthermore, I obviously could not know 
the outcome of the election in advance. Even conjectures with which I was highly certain 
could prove to be wrong. It was possible to respond to an inquiry about our market by 
noting current or recent prices displayed on the [PSM. In some cases an inquiry was posed 


at a site which permitted one to access IPSM to see current prices. 


4. Students told they could participate in the IPSM. 
Students logged on to the IPSM. To my knowledge, none committed funds to the 


market. The lowa market provided an additional source of information for traders. 


5. Did not observe speculation as seen in IPSM. 

In IPSM one occasionally sees speculation. Within a 24 hour period, prices of small 
securities can rise by a factor of 5. This process clearly was seen in the IPSM’s Democratic 
nomination market. Tsongas securities could suddenly rise from $0.003 to a few cents. For 
example, in proximity of the New York primary there were some who thought the 
Massachusetts Senator would reenter the campaign. Share prices rose rapidly. The bubble 
burst when Tsongas announced he would not reenter. Perot securities on occasion showed 
similar, but less dramatic movement during the Presidential campaign. 


Curiously, our market did not display speculative behavior. Perhaps the fact that none of 


our securities, except "Bush landslide,” had extremely small values (under $0.01) effectively 


discouraged speculation. In fact, the primary holder of that security sold his stock shortly 


after the first debate. 
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6. Paper topic associated with the experiment. 

One of the classes involved with the stock market was American Politics. Students in 
this class has a regular paper assignment associated with the campaign and the stock market. 
Part of the purpose of requiring a paper was under the scenario of a close election. A 


student could follow the campaign closely, thereby meeting the typical pedagogical 


requirements, but she might not be able to predict a winner. Another student might correctly 


guess the correct security in the first week, and completely ignore the campaign. The 
assignment would result in the first student gaining a reasonable amount of credit for her 
efforts. 

The election turns out not to have been close, but the value of some of the SMC 
securities depended on the electoral college outcome. Some students were glued to the 
televised reports of the election with the hope of gaining a few more points. We can claim 
success in inducing student interest in the campaign. 

7. Variation in security prices was relatively small. 

It was often observed in the 1992 campaign that the polls were volatile (Lipset, 1992). 
Little of this volatility was displayed in our market. Combined prices for all of the Clinton 
securities tended to stay a little over $0.50 and remained there throughout the campaign. 
There are several possible explanations. One is that in fact the instability in the polls did not 
reflect true changes in the chances of either candidate winning the election. The fluctuation 
in the polls represented variation in sampling error, differences in question wording, and 
question order an so on. Curiously, some of the prognosticators, and of course all of the 


long range forecasters, give very little weight to the effects of campaigning (see for example 
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Fair, 1988). If such an outlook is correct little variation in voter preference across time 
should be observed. Unfortunately, in the past there was no good methodological alternative 
to survey data to measure change in preference. One might note the stability of one IPSM 
market. The market where the securities represented the percent of the two party vote each 
candidate was expected to receive remained relatively stable, maybe changing only a few 
percentage points in the last 2 months of the campaign. 

Of course an alternative explanation is that public opinions did change rapidly and the 
markets were unable to capture the volatility of the populace. News articles appearing 
toward the end of the campaign suggested that the polls over-emphasized possible opinion 
changes. Some of the change in the last week, for example, due to pollsters changing the 
definition of who was a likely voter. 

Nevertheless, if opinions did change, should not a market mechanism respond to those 


changes? The markets should reflect the additional information and adjust accordingly. 


IV. What does this tell us? 


We have reviewed have briefly reviewed the literature on forecasting U.S. elections and 


public opinion polling. We have discussed a somewhat novel approach to analyzing political 


campaigns, namely political stock markets. We report on the results and behavior of one 


such stock market. Let me summarize the features of the market. 


First, political stock markets complement survey data. Both survey and market data 
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claim to measure the support of political candidates, yet entirely different methodologies are 


used. By creating more stock market data we should be able to recognize the relative 


strengths and weaknesses of experimental markets. 


Second, data for markets are available in continuous time. For most analysis daily 
closing prices are perhaps sufficient, but such data is more frequent than survey data, the 
data are available on regular intervals at time intervals of convenience to the researcher. 
Standard time series analyses equivalent to data sets more typically found in economics will 


be available. The effects of new events can be more easily measured. 


Third, the political stock markets have fewer uninformed participants than survey 
research. Perhaps is properly done there are no uninformed participants. It will be 
interesting to see if these observers do a better job of predicting election results than 
pollsters. The latter in fact tend to encourage uninformed observers to participate as the 
sample size will increase and sample error therefore diminishes. To what extent do these 
uninformed observers actually improve survey results, and more importantly influence 


elections! 


Fourth, the trajectories of the securities was noticeably less volatile than survey data. 
We suspect that a well run market will more accurately reflect the chances of the success of 
a party. Volatility in public opinion polling remained largely unexplained during the course 


of the campaign. Perhaps the stock market correctly showed the relatively stable base of 
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opinion. 


Fifth, stock markets can be a useful learning tool. The market motivated students to play 
closer attention to the campaigns. The SMC market was established in a way to promote an 


understanding of the electoral college. 


FOOTNOTES 
(1) In the astute category I would credit Dionne (1991) with an observation made 
approximately a year before the election. He said that the population was more pessimistic 


than in pervious recessions, and a new direction was desired. 


(2) In the latter category, the McLaughlin Group is arguably the most entertaining while 
only mildly informative. 


(3) The school is a coeducational state supported institution with about 1,200 students. 
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Appendix 
Summary sheet on SMC Market 


That’s right, shares on the experimental POSC stock market are now open! (Yes, 
anticipate bugs in the program). 

You are allowed to buy and sell shares on 6 major "securities" connected with the 
Presidential election on 3 November. 


< Material on access protocols deleted > 


Known quirks/features 
1. Your name: Right now, enter your last name, capitalizing only the first letter. 


2. Anonymous accounts are available under the name Guest! Guest2... The respective 
password is 0001, 0002... 


3. Possible outcomes. 

1. Bush landslide: The Republicans win over 52.5% of the two-party popular vote 
and win the South and the Industrial North. 

2. Bush win: The Republicans win 50 to 53% of the two-party popular vote and win 
the South, but lose the Industrial North. 

3. Clinton win: The Democrats win 50 to 53% of the two-party popular vote and win 
the South, but lose the Industrial North. 

4. Clinton landslide: The Democrats win over 52.5% of the two-party vote and win 
the Industrial North and win the South. 

5. Other Clinton win: The Democrats win the two-party vote, but neither scenario 3 
nor 4 occurs. 

6. Other Bush win: The Republicans win the two-party vote, but neither scenario | 
nor 2 occurs. 


Winning the Industrial North means winning the majority of the 117 electoral college 
votes from Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Winning the South means winning the majority of the 118 electoral college votes from 
Texas, Florida, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. (That’s right 
if Perot wins Texas it is theoretically possible that neither the Democrats nor the Republicans 
win the South). 

3. Credit: To be determined. 

The "market" will close on or about 3 November. The closing date will be 
announced at least one week in advance. Stocks of the winning securities will be worth $1, 
all others will be worth $0. 

4. Real money can be invested in the lowa market. For free to lowa type TELNET 
128.255.44.2 from c:. 
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For anyone seeking a Presidential nomination, the ability to raise money is 
considered a key indicator of strength. In fact, it is absolutely necessary for a candidate 
to be competitive. Without money, candidates typically find themselves strapped for staff 
and facilities, ignored by the media, and unable to penetrate the consciousness of the 
mass voting public. Especially with the advent of candidate-centered campaigns, every 
major Presidential hopeful finds it necessary to develop a fundraising apparatus, and 
usually to devote a good slice of personal time to it. 

But how, exactly, does the money roll in? Political scientists have learned a fair 
amount about the total amounts raised, types of contributors, expenditures, and even the 
impact of money on nominations and elections. Bult little is known about the flow of funds 
raised in presidential nominating campaigns. Does money arrive in a relatively 
predictable, stable stream, or is it subject to unpredictable and uncontrollable fluctuations? 
Do patterns differ by candidate, by party, by campaign period? Or are they basically the 
same except for the total amounts raised? 

These questions are of considerable importance for two different kinds of reasons. 
First, in terms of candidates’ competitive chances, timely acquisition of funds--having the 
money there when needed--is almost as important as the overall total. Candidates who 
cannot raise money when needed are likely to find themselves distracted by financial 


problems just when they should be concentrating on campaigning. The flow of money 


is therefore of highest practical consequence to the candidates themselves. 


Second, in terms of political science knowledge, the flow of campaign money is 


related to a number of theories about campaign strategy, the fundraising process and 
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donor behavior. Some of these theories are fairly well-developed, as we shall see below, 
while others are more anecdotal and inchoate. But ali hypothesize, directly or indirectly, 
about how the flow of campaign funds "should" look--how stable or unstable it should be, 
and why. 

What follows, therefore, is an exploratory study in the rheology of Presidential 
fundraising. We will limn the week-by-week flow of money into the campaigns of the 12 
major candidates for the 1988 nominations, setting the patterns we find against two 
different models derived from the literature. While 1988 is only one election year, it has 
the advantage of representing highly competitive contests for both Republicans and 
Democrats, with candidates at almost all funding levels. It thus provides an excellent 
natural laboratory for various combinations of financial patterns, candidate strategies and 


fundraising processes--all in the modern context of highly professionalized campaigns. 


How Does the Money Roll in? 

Characterizing and understanding the flow of campaign money requires answers 
to three basic questions. First, how stable is the flow? Second, if instabilities appear, of 
what sort are they? And finally, what factors might account for them? Though the 
questions are simple, existing studies imply two rather sharply contrasting sets of 


answers, amounting to different models of how presidential fundraising actually works. 


One model suggests that the flow of funds will be basically stable because it is 


determined by factors--most notably the quality of candidates’ political bases and 
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organizations--that are themselves stable, established before the campaign even begins. 


Fundraising is therefore "organization-driven" and largely exogenous to the campaign. 

The second model, in contrast, argues that fundraising is likely to be quite unstable 
because it is bound up in reciprocal fashion with the quality of candidates’ performance 
in the campaign. Available funding will rise and fall according to what happens to 
candidates in the campaign itself; fundraising in this model is therefore “event-driven” and 
largely endogenous to the campaign. These two models are based on very different 
assumptions, and have significantly different implications; in consequence, it is important 
to examine the logic and literature behind them. 

Stability and Organization. What do we mean by a stable flow of funds? Strictly 
speaking, a purely stable fundraising pattern would display little variation over time. While 
such a pure pattern is highly unlikely, there are good theoretical reasons for expecting 
considerable stability in many candidates’ fundraising patterns. To begin with, efficient 
campaign strategy would appear to dictate it. Campaign management is largely an 
attempt to make politics more effective and less risky. Why should managers and 
candidates court risk by relying on luck and good looks for money if it is possible to 
create a stable cash flow instead? The ideal arrangement would be to raise as much 
money as possible, as early as possible--and for efficiency’s sake, on as steady a basis 
as possible. While no guarantee against defeat, it would at least provide the basis for an 
effective campaign and some staying power in the face of later disappointments 


(Kamarck, 1990). 
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Accomplishing this requires both an identifiable pool of likely donors and an 
organization to tap it. The pool is identified by following a basic tenet of fundraising: The 
most likely donors are those who have given before. For political fundraising, therefore, 
the pool initially consists of the candidate’s existing political base--people who have 
provided support and money in the past (Malbin, 1985). Typically, this would be state- 
centered; for instance, in 1988 Michael Dukakis turned first to donors in Massachusetts 
(Wilcox, 1991). Bruce Babbitt, Albert Gore, Jr., and Paul Simon also relied heavily on in- 
state sources (Brown, Powell and Wilcox, 1990). But the base need not be narrowly 
geographic. Pat Robertson mined the list of donors to his 700 Club from across the 
country; Dukakis and Jesse Jackson sought funds in Greek/Jewish and black 
communities, respectively; and Richard Gephardt and Robert Dole tapped Congressional 
and PAC-related sources (Wilcox, 1991; Brown, Powell and Wilcox, 1990, 1991). 

Naturally, those who have the strongest political base tend to have the largest pool 
of potential donors. George Bush, who raised the largest amount of money in 1988, had 
access not only to multiple state pools, but also to many Republican loyalists and officials- 
-really a national base (Brown, Powell and Wilcox, 1990). This is the meaning of being 
an "established" candidate in the fundraising context--having already available a large and 
wealthy pool of potential donors. Such a base offers the potential for raising large 


amounts of money at a consistent, stable rate. 


Another major tenet of fundraising, however, is that people do not give unless 


asked, and so an organization for asking is also required, even for established 


candidates. The critical importance of organization is obvious for those candidates who 


raise money by "networking" through their base--that is, using initial donors as “collectors” 
to contact other donors who in turn may persuade still others. Both Bush and Dukakis 
raised this to a fine art in 1988; as Edward Rodgers recalled of Bush’s activities in the 


South: 


Every fund-raiser--in Birmingham, Jackson, or Orlando--would have an organizational aspect 
to it. . . . Bush would walk in with 50 county chairmen, county commissioners, party 
leaders, et cetera. He would walk out of that room with commits every single time. We had 
a good enough field operation to follow up on those people and give everybody something 


to do (Runkel, 1989: 184). 


Even in the case of special events and direct mail, however, good organization and 
Careful initial investment are essential; and the hallmarks of good organization are stability 
and control. Professional fundraising has displayed impressive development in 
organizational capacity since the 1960s; one should therefore see fairly high levels of 
stability, especially for candidates with a strong political base and thus access to the 
requisite expertise. 

In addition, federal campaign finance laws place a special premium on 
organizational quality, for matching funds are based on amassing a large number of 
relatively small contributions. Whether achieved by direct mail or networking, this requires 


efficient organization. Furthermore, the clustering of expensive primaries almost demands 


that a big campaign fund be built up before the primary season begins--again requiring 


early organization. 
Gurian and Haynes (1993) find that "big shot" candidates do in fact follow such a 


strategy, first securing ample funds and then pursuing the nomination directly by 
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amassing delegates. And much of the scholarly wisdom on presidential nominations 
emphasizes the need for candidates to "plan far ahead," "raise and spend big bucks 
early," and "develop a deep and wide organization" (Wayne, 1988:110-115). 

Though the hypothesis of stability rests largely on theories of candidate strategy 
and the fundraising process, it also makes a number of important assumptions about 
individual donor behavior. Specifically, it assumes that political giving is largely a function 
of what Larry Bartels (1988), in the context of primary voting, called "predispositions." 
That is, people give money largely on the basis of perceived affinities with the candidates- 
-ethnic, ideological, partisan, or personal--which are not easily changed. And there is a 
good bit of evidence that this is so. Studies of presidential campaign donors find that 
most individuals are as likely to give because they like or agree with the candidate as for 
strategic reasons (Hedges, 1984; Green and Guth, 1986), a finding that is paralleled for 
1988 primary voting by Abramson et al. (1992). Put another way, many donors may be 
insensitive to modest changes in expectetions of candidate success, reacting only to 
major alterations, such as candidate withdrawal from the race. 

Taken together, then, these lines, of argument imply several hypotheses in 
response to our original questions. First, the flow of presidential fundraising should be 
relatively stable at levels consonant with candidates’ political bases and organizational 


quality. Second, we would expect no changes in the structure of the fundraising series: 


no slope, or changes in intercept, nor any sustained increases or increases within the 


series.’ Indeed, funds raised at any one point would be highly correlated with funds 


raised at preceding points. Such variations as exist would take the form of short-term 
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peaks and valleys, returning to the mean level of fundraising. Third, variation in the series 
would be explained by organizational activities, principally fundraising efforts. 

One might be excused for wondering, though, if this picture does not overlook a 
good share of the reality of Presidential fundraising. For one thing, it assumes an 
extraordinarily high level of organizational capacity and control--one that cannot be 
attained just because candidates want it. The history of campaigns is replete with 


organizational failures both comic and tragic, and even greatly increased 


professionalization cannot eliminate all of them. Furthermore, the model is perhaps overly 


deterministic. Are candidates’ political bases really so fixed well before the election cycle 
begins? More particularly, are donors predispositions really so unchangeable in 
predispositions, and so insensitive to changes in candidates’ prospects over the life of the 
Campaign? If so, there is much less true competition in the fundraising process--and 
therefore in the nomination contest--than many journalists and political scientists prefer 
to believe. 


Instability and Momentum. This leads us to consider a quite different model of 


fundraising, one which predicts much more instability in the process. Essentially it holds 
that success in fundraising is endogenous to the campaign--that is, driven by events in 
the campaign itself. While the ability to raise funds affects electoral success, the reverse 
may also be true, with campaign performance being crucial to raising funds. Therefore, 
to the extent that the campaign itself is dynamic, so too should fundraising be. 

One could imagine a purely unstable fundraising process where funds are entirely 


a product of campaign events beyond the candidate’s control. As in the case of pure 
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stability, however, such a pattern is unlikely since the point of campaigning is to influence 
events in a desirable direction. But one might expect considerable instability in at least 
some candidates’ fundraising. For one thing, such a pattern may be part of their 
strategy: Lacking a strong enough political base and organization to win the nomination 
outright, they may seek dramatic early victories in the hope of gaining recognition and 
popularity, and directly or indirectly tapping additional sources of funds. This 
bootstrapping strategy could, of course, be followed throughout the pre-election year as 
well, with candidates using straw polls, debates, and dramatic campaign events to 
improve their image and prospects. But its major expression is presumed to occur during 
the primary season as the phenomenon of "momentum." 

The momentum concept has been developed largely in the context of primary 
voting behavior, where it has been defined variously as "the demonstration effect of 
important primary victories" (Arterton, 1978:10) or “the aggregate effects of individual 
expectations on choices" (Bartels, 1988:10). In essence, the idea is that a major primery 
victory will be interpreted as enhancing the candidate’s chances for nomination. Voters 
who absorb this information and believe that the candidate indeed has a better chance 
will be more likely to support him in subsequent primaries. 

As applied to money, the rationale is much the same. Aldrich, one of the first to 


make the connection, pointed out that the most important campaign resources--money, 


media attention and national popularity--can be attained by successful showings in highly 


publicized primaries (1980). Bartels agreed, citing Hamilton Jordan’s observation that 


“early primary showings can have a profound and irrevocable effect on succeeding 
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primaries and a campaign’s ability to raise funds and recruit workers" (1988:25). 


Ansolabehere, Behr and lyengar are especially direct: 


When a candidate surges ahead in the polis or makes a particularly strong showing in an 
early primary, his or her stock goes up, bringing with it an influx of campaign cash. The 
money is spent on even more campaign activity . . . giving the campaign an added boost 


(1993:163). 

Conversely, a poor campaign performance can significantly reduce the flow of funds, 
which in turn weakens the campaign still further. Even "established" candidates, 
presumed to be "winners" at the outset by virtue of their strong political bases, must do 
well in the early events to hold their donors. As Edward Rodgers of the 1988 Bush 
Campaign recalled, "We knew early on, it was common sense, that if we would lose one 
of the early primaries, money would dry up" (Runkel, 1989:184). 

Gurian and Haynes (1993) find that "long-shot" candidates follow such a strategy, 
concentrating their expenditures on the early, well-publicized primaries; the inference is 
that the same is done for fundraising. And there is a some evidence for "momentum" 
fundraising from past campaigns: Bartels (1988:175) and Aldrich (1980) report that 
Carter’s early victories in 1976 resulted in an increased flow of campaign contributions, 
while Alexander and Haggerty (1988:53-54) and German (1989) report a similar 
phenomenon for Hart in 1984. 

Such characterizations all indicate that fundraising and primary voting both follow 
the same dynamic, and in fact react on each other in creating momentum. Furthermore, 
they rest on the same assumption about individuals: that choices in both donating money 


and casting votes are at least partly determined by a sensitive reaction to even modest 
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changes in candidates’ expectations for winning. As Susan Casey of the 1988 Hart 
campaign noted, "A lot of money people, as we all know, like to go with winners" (Runkel, 
1989:182). While the exact psychological mechanisms of this process have not been 
thoroughly identified (Bartels, 1985, 1987, 1988; Kenney and Rice, 1990), the idea is that 
both donors and voters adjust their behavior to fit likely outcomes. 

But while a great deal of work has been done on the voting component of 
momentum, the fundraising component has never really been tested, despite the crucial 
role assigned to it. And there are also a number of reasons to doubt the utility of the 
momentum concept itself. Bartels, wno has most fully explicated it, makes clear that it 
does not necessarily apply even in primary voting: "It is an accurate account of a pattern 
that emerges with some frequency in an age of mass media politics; but that pattern is 
by no means dominant" (1988:268). In addition, even when electoral momentum does 
appear in its most intense form, it may well have a "shelf life" of no more than two or three 
weeks (1988:290). The question of the applicability of momentum to money raises further 
doubts, for there is no solid evidence either that donors rely on the media for information 
in the same way that ordinary voters do, or that they are vulnerable to changing 
expectations in the same way, despite the opinion of some campaign professionals. And 
there is no real evidence at all of the obverse of momentum--that a bad performance in 


the primaries would by itself decrease funding. 


Nonetheless, the hypotheses derived from an “events-driven," endogenous model 


of fundraising are clear. First, there should be considerable instability in funds raised, at 


least for some candidates. Second, we would expect significant changes in the structure 
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of the series: possibly as a slope or a change in intercept, possibly in the form of 


sustained increases or decreases within the series. Such major discontinuities should 
produce low correlations between any one point and previous ones. Furthermore, if 
momentum is present, patterns should be inversely related for competing candidates: as 
some candidates gain in funds, others should decline. Third, the sources of such 
changes should be identifiable incidents: Changes in poll standings, salient campaign 
events, and most particularly, performance in the primaries and caucuses during the 
election year. 

Of course, it might well be that neither model applies to all campaigns or time 
periods. We might expect, for example, that an events-driven model would best apply to 
less well-established candidates (as indicated by their overall leve! of funding). If reports 
of the superiority of Republican organization are true, we might also find that Republican 
candidates’ fundraising patterns are more stable than those of Democrats. And if the 
momentum hypothesis deserves its press notices, instability should be most prevalent in 
the primary season rather than the pre-primary period. All these are subsidiary 
hypotheses, however; our central task is to discern stability or instability in the basic 


patterns of funding in 1988. 


Data and Methods 
Our analysis is based on detailed campaign contribution data from the six 
Democrats and six Republicans who were candidates through most of the 1988 


presidential nomination contests. Itemized donations listed in Federal Election 
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Commission reports for each of them were aggregated by week over the 76 weeks from 


January 1, 1987, through June 15, 1988. Many small individual donations (less than $200 


total over the election cycle) are not itemized in the FEC reports, however, and are only 


recorded at quarterly or monthly intervals. These were estimated by taking samples of 
5,000 such donations to each candidate from the unpublished records used to determine 
federal matching funds, and fitting them by week within the monthly and quarterly totals. 
(The resulting distributions were highly correlated with small donations which were 
itemized, providing addition confidence for the estimates.) Matching funds and loans 
were excluded from the analysis. 

Four additional data series were employed as independent variables. First, we 
collected information on weekly fundraising expenditures from each candidate’s 
expenditure reports, adjusting for the somewhat different reporting practices employed 
by the various candidates. These figures indicate the total financial resources devoted 
to raising funds, though they probably underestimate overall effort by failing to include 
such factors as the candidate’s own time. Second, a weekly index of poll standing was 
calculated for each candidate using a comprehensive set of media polls supplied by the 
Roper Center. When more than one poll occurred in a given week the results were 
averaged, and data for weeks where no polls were taken were filled in by straight-line 
estimates. Third, a weekly index of campaign events was calculated for each candidate 
based on stories in The New York Times and The Washington Post, and on data from 
American Political Network’s Hotline, a comprehensive campaign reporting service 


(Maloney, 1989). Extensive experimentation revealed that the most effective index was 
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a simple sum of events coded as negative and positive from the point of view of each 
Campaign. The fourth series was a weekly index of electoral success constructed by 
summing the reversed placings for each candidate in that week’s primaries and caucuses. 

Though we examined some simple descriptive statistics, our primary analysis 
focused on Auto Regression Integrated Moving Average (ARIMA) time series analysis. 
Following now standard procedures (McDowall et al., 1980), we successfully identified, 
estimated, and tested an ARIMA model for the dependent contribution series for each 
candidate; having built such a "noise" model, we then employed it both to estimate the 
impact of the four independent series and to perform interrupted time series analysis for 
specific events. The ARIMA technique was appropriate because the contribution series 
violated key assumptions of standard regression analysis. In addition, however, it allowed 
us to address directly two important questions: the stability of the contribution series over 


time and the degree of instability generated by specific events. 


Pre-nomination Campaign Finance in 1988 
Table 1 presents basic descriptive statistics for candidate finances in the 1988 
campaign. Though quite simple, they display several patterns with interesting implications 
for our two fundraising models. To begin with, there is immense variety in the levels of 


donations to candidates in each party, and those levels correspond closely to primary and 


Caucus performance. The eventual Republican nominee, Bush, raised 25% more than 


Dole, and outperformed other competitors by even larger margins. Meanwhile, Dukakis 


raised nearly twice as much as his closest rival, Jackson, and more than eight times as 
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much as Babbitt. Generally speaking, however, Republicans proved much more effective 
at fundraising than the Democrats, by a margin of $72.1 million to $49.7 million. 

All this is in accord with two elements of conventional wisdom: That Republicans 
are better fundraisers than Democrats, and that electoral success is strongly associated 
with funds raised. But it helps little in distinguishing between our models, because it gives 
no indication of the direction of the relationship between the two. 

A bit more light is shed, however, by considering another pattern: The great bulk 
of the money was raised before the primary season even began. This is not surprising 
in principle, since the pre-primary period included 52 of the 76 weeks in our series. But 
the point is that most fundraising preceded any electoral performance, suggesting that 
the connection between money and primary success runs from the former to the latter, 
rather than vice versa. This is especially evident for the Republicans, most of whom had 
well over 70% of their funds before the first primaries. In fact, all their weekly fundraising 
averages except Robertson’s actually fell rather than rose during the primary period. 

The Democrats are a less clear case, though. First, they did not raise as much of 
their money early; and second, most Democrats’ fundraising expanded in the primary 
season. Jesse Jackson is a particularly stunning example of both tendencies, raising only 
22% of his funds in 1987, and then more than doubling his weekly average during 1988. 


Does this mean that Democrats’ financing in general, and Jackson’s in particular, 


might be more closely tied to primary performance, and less stable, than that of 


Republicans? The last section of Table 1 contains simple measures of one dimension of 


Stability in the form of coefficients of variation, or V. These coefficients express the size 
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of the standard deviation relative to the mean; a smaller coefficient means less variation, 
and therefore more stability, across the whole series. 

If one takes a V of 1.00 as a standard for judging stability, then it is evident that 
most of the candidates had relatively stable fundraising patterns across the whole period. 
The Republicans are especially outstanding in this regard, with only the hapless Haig 
campaign being above the norm. On the Democratic side, Dukakis and Simon fit the 
same pattern, while Gore, Gephardt and Babbitt hover around 1.00. Jackson’s 
fundraising, however, shows much greater variation, with a coefficient of 1.32. 

This is all the more striking when one considers the coefficients calculated 
separately for pre-primary and primary periods. Republican financing universally shows 
less stability in the primary period, which lends some credence to the impact of events. 
Democrats have an oddly mixed pattern, with two of their financially strongest candidates, 
Dukakis and Gore, actually showing more stability during the primaries. But Jackson’s 
pattern is truly anomalous: The highest overall variation combined with very low variation 
for each period separately. This suggests again that while most candidates’ funds were 
raised in a stable, organization-based fashion, a few candidates show considerable 
instability, which may result from campaign events. 

The V’s represent only one dimension of stability, however, and a static one at that; 


they do not confront the more important questions of stability or instability through 


successive time points. To confirm our inferences, we must turn to the time series 


analysis. 


The Structure and Determinants of the Flow of Funds Raised 

To determine the degree of fundraising stability over time, and the relative 
importance of our independent variables, we built an ARIMA time series model for each 
candidate, the results of which are presented in Table 2. The "noise" model parameters 
(i.e., the corrections applied to the series to meet the assumptions of multivariate analysis) 
are presented first because they reveal important information about the shape of the 
contribution series. 

All ARIMA models are made up of three parameters, each of which can be taken 
as evidence of stability or instability. The first is autocorrelation, which in the context of 
our data indicates one aspect of stability; the greater the autocorrelation, the more money 
raised at a given point in the series is a function of money raised previously. The second 
is trend, which indicates instability in the form of the slope of the series, and the third is 
moving average structure, indicating instability in terms of serial dependencies that 
generate sustained increases or decreases over portions of the series. 

From the point of view of fundraising stability the results in Table 2 are quite 
impressive. Contribution data for all the candidates are characterized by ARIMA (1,0,0) 
models; that is, only (first order) autocorrelation is present.? The fundraising series are 
already stationary, neither trending nor drifting over time, and there are no moving 


average structures. In other words, these fundraising series have no slope or changes 


in intercept; instead, they are characterized by short-term peaks and valleys that rise and 


fall consistently around the series mean. Thus none of them is characterized by changes 
over time that would be consistent with momentum, although there is evidence of short- 


term fluctuations that might be associated with particular events. 
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The autocorrelation parameters (AR1 in Table 2) vary quite considerably across 
candidates, but generally tend to be higher among those raising the most money. Once 
again, though, Jackson breaks the pattern; despite having the highest instability as 
measured by V, he has the highest stability as measured by autocorrelation. But 
considered as a combined, two-dimensional pattern, these figures actually reveal the 
basic structure of Jackson’s finances; he raised very little money for a long period and 
then suddenly increased the level of fundraising for a portion of the primary season, 
returning eventually to a low level. Such a pattern is characterized by sizable overall 
variation, but it is also characterized by high autocorrelation: Very stable levels of 
fundraising along the series with a sharp peak lasting several weeks embedded within it. 
In fact, the other candidates’ series routinely show peaks of a similar nature, but with 
lower magnitude and shorter duration. 

What might explain these peaks? Table 3 shows the standardized coefficients, 
estimated using the noise model parameters, for the impact of the four independent 
variables--fundraising expenditures, poll standing, campaign events, and electoral 
success. The results are fairly striking. Fundraising expenditures had the largest impact 
on funds raised in all cases, and for many were the only statistically significant variable. 
Indeed, they account for nearly all of the variance explained and are especially impressive 


at the bivariate level. Bivariate r’s for Democrats range from .89 for Babbitt to .55 for 


Dukakis. For Republicans, they run from 93 for Bush to .36 for Haig. 


Our indices of poll standing and campaign events are never statistically significant 


in the multivariate analysis, though they do show some modest positive correlations at the 
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bivariate level. For instance, poll standing correlates at .10 for Dukakis and .12 for Bush; 
the figures are similar for campaign events. But electoral results are statistically significant 
in multivariate analysis, at least for the more successful candidates in both parties. And 
they are more highly correlated with money raised at the bivariate level as well. For the 
Democrats, the r’s between electoral results and funds raised range from .19 for Jackson 
to .02 for Simon, and among Republicans from .13 for Bush to .01 for Kemp. 

Still, the influence of election results on money is, comparatively speaking, 
swamped by the impact of fundraising expenditures. These findings conform with our 
previous evidence of stability in the contribution series and strongly support the notion of 
organization-driven fundraising. Primary success may help somewhat in raising money, 
but generally only if it is supported by a solid organizational effort among people already 
predisposed and able to give. We found no evidence of significant interaction effects 
between fundraising expenditures and campaign events, election success, or poll 
standing, although the level of fundraising effort often increased after salient events, 
perhaps representing an attempt to "cash in on"--or compensate for--unexpected 
developments. 

Another important negative finding is that the series of rival candidates are not 
highly correlated with on another: increases in fundraising on the part of more successful 


Candidates are not associated with decreases for less successful competitors. Indeed, 


it is common for rivals to experience good or ill fortunes simultaneously. 


Of course, more complete or sophisticated measures of poli standing, campaign 


events and electoral success might well show a stronger relationship to funds raised. But 
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for that matter, better information on organizational variables would probably improve their 
performance, too. In any case, the low R”s associated with the multivariate analysis 


signal that much explanation remains to be done. 


The Impact of Single Events 

Although campaign events and election results had only modest impact on the 
fundraising series as a whole, it is possible that specific occurrences had an impact on 
particular candidates’ fortunes. To test this possibility, we ran interrupted time series 
models for a host of specific campaign and election events, using the noise models 
presented in Table 2 and controlling for the effects of fundraising expenditures. Each 
event was modeled as a dummy variables equalling zero before occurrence, one when 
it took place, and zero afterwards, thus generating two parameters: an onset parameter 
(OS1), representing original impact, and a duration parameter (DR1), representing 
persistence of the impact (McDowall et al., 1980). Because the impact variable was set 
to one, the OS1 coefficient can be interpreted as the amount of extra funds raised 
because of the event, which is intuitively appealing. The DR1 coefficient is expressed as 
a fraction and can be interpreted as the percentage of the onset coefficient that persisted 
in succeeding periods. Thus, a DR1 near zero reveals little persistence of the effect, while 


a DR1 of one would indicate a permanent change in the level of the series. Extensive 


investigation revealed that an abrupt, temporary impact best fit all of the statistically 


significant interventions.® 


t 
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The first important result of these efforts was that all campaign events proved 
entirely insignificant. For instance, Gary Hart’s abrupt exit and brief re-entry in the 
Democratic contest, though much discussed in the media, had no detectable impact on 
fundraising. Nor did the scandal surrounding Joseph Biden’s withdrawal, which cost 
Dukakis his campaign manager, have any impact on any of the candidates. Indeed, the 
only campaign "events" to make a difference were reports of fundraising events. 

Caucuses and primaries, however, did make a difference to the fundraising of 
some candidates (Table 3). As one might expect from the overall stability of their 
fundraising series, Republicans were not greatly affected by primary and caucus 
outcomes; in fact, only Bush and Dole showed any impact at all. Bush’s fundraising was 
somewhat damaged by his third place in lowa, recovered after Super Tuesday, and 
further benefitted from sealing the nomination in Illinois. But it is noteworthy that the New 
Hampshire primary win, the supposed salvation of his campaign, had no discernible effect 
on his finances. Similarly, Dole gained briefly from winning lowa and was hurt by Hew 
Hampshire, yet was not affected by his massive defeat on Super Tuesday. Only after 
Illinois, when he had basically given up the campaign, did his finances take a prolonged 
downturn. 

Democratic fundraising reacted to many more caucus and primary outcomes, but 
limited duration usually undercut their overall influence. For example, contributions to 
Dukakis were boosted by his New Hampshire and Super Tuesday wins, and depressed 


by his unexpected loss to Jackson in the Michigan primaries. But in all these instances 


the effect was very temporary, and in the case of his much-touted Wisconsin victory, did 
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not exist at all. New York finally gave him a slightly more sustained increase--but by then 
he had in effect secured the Democratic nomination. 

The patterns for Gore, Gephardt, and Simon are, despite surface appearances, 
actually rather similar to that of Dukakis, with primaries and caucuses generally having 
only short-term effects on their finances. (The one obvious exception, Gore’s prolonged 
gain from the New Hampshire primary, is really quite difficult to interpret; he was not even 
on the ballot.) Of course, at some point each of the three experienced a defeat which put 
paid to his 1988 Presidential aspirations. After that, their funds started a sharp decline 
associated with their withdrawal from the race. 

While these results are consistent with event-driven fundraising, they must be 
placed in context. For example, total gains to Dukakis from New Hampshire, allowing for 
both size and duration of impact, amounted to about $288,000--barely a week’s worth of 
his entire campaign collections, and only 80% of his $362,000 weekly average in the 
primary season. While funds of this relative magnitude might help a cash-starved 
candidate, they are unlikely to change the dynamics of the campaign. Although these 
events may help account for the greater instability in the primary season noted earlier, 
some candidates, such as Dukakis, actually showed more overall stability during the 
primaries. So taken together, these data do not support the presence of "momentum" 


nor make a strong case for a more general events-driven model. 


Reports from other observers and the candidates themselves support our findings. 


For instance, Brown, Powell and Wilcox (1990) conclude that overall the electoral 


"bounce" in 1988 was not matched by a financial bounce in 1988. Similarly, the Gephardt 
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Campaign reported no substantial “financial momentum" from the lowa victory, and 
paradoxically, the Simon campaign found itself with an influx of funds after losing in lowa. 
There is some irony here, since several candidates, including Gephardt, Gore and Babbitt, 
all began with "momentum" strategies in mind (Runkel, 1989: 174-179). 

But once again, Jesse Jackson is different. He received a large boost from his 
victories on Super Tuesday that persisted for a very long time, only ending after his defeat 
in New York and the demise of his campaign. The total gain in that period was some 
$1,960,000, or over 20% of his total. Surely this pattern reflects in part the fact that 
Jackson was suddenly taken seriously as a presidential candidate because of his 
performance on Super Tuesday (Maisel 1988) (but not in the Michigan caucuses, despite 
the attention it received among the pundits). 

Even here, however, there is a crucial organizational effect at work. Thanks to 
matching funds, Jackson had been able to launch a large direct mail campaign prior to 
Super Tuesday, leaving him well positioned to take advantage of his newly won stature.‘ 
These efforts essentially ceased after the New York primary, producing a long-lasting 
negative coefficient similar to those of other losing candidates. In fact, the effect of Super 
Tuesday on Jackson’s finances had the same character--an abrupt, temporary impact--as 
that of specific events on other candidates, but with greater magnitude. What is missing 


from all the cases is an acceleration or sustained growth in funds raised, building from 


one event to another, and a corresponding decline among rivals. Thus, while events 


affected fundraising in some instances in 1988, they imparted no "momentum." 


The Primary Lessons of 1988 
Taken together, our findings on the rheology of nomination finance strongly 
suggest that the organization-driven model best accounts for fundraising. A brief 


inventory of our conclusions is in order. First, the fundraising series were on the whole 


quite stable over time, with the more successful candidates showing more stability. 


Overall, more money was raised in the pre-primary period, where the patterns were 
generally more stable. Republicans tended to raise more than Democrats, although 
different candidates have distinctive patterns, reflecting their initial bases and 
organizational capabilities. 

Second, the variations in the fundraising series were short-term peaks and valleys, 
characterized by high levels of autocorrelation rather than changes in slope or intercept, 
or sustained increases or decreases within the series. And the fundraising patterns of 
rival candidates were not strongly associated with one another. 

Third, among the independent variables investigated, fundraising expenditures were 
by far the most important source of variation in funds raised, dwarfing poll standing, 
Campaign events, and election results. Only election results showed significant effects, 
and these took the form of abrupt, temporary impacts, usually of modest magnitude and 
short duration. And the exceptions that probe the rule, campaign ending defeats and 
Jackson’s gains from Super Tuesday, were firmly embedded in the organizational efforts 
of the campaigns. Thus most fundraising is largely organization-based; we find very little 


evidence of events-driven fundraising generally, or of momentum in particular. 
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However, these are findings only from one year--and a year, furthermore, in which 
there was apparently very little momentum even in the voting sense (Lichter, Amundsen, 
and Noyes, 1988). Absent voting momentum, should significant fundraising momentum 
be expected? And might not fundraising momentum have existed in previous years when 
there was voting momentum? 

There are several types of answers to these questions. For one thing, the large 
and unsettled candidate fields in both parties should have been conducive to the 
development of momentum among voters (Bartels, 1988; Aldrich, 1980), and in turn 
presumably among campaign contributors . Thus, even if our results follow from the 
uniqueness of the 1988 campaign, they present a challenge to the theoretical 
underpinnings of the events-driven model. 

As for previous years, the data are of course not comparable to ours for 1988; 
researchers in the past have had to rely on simple monthly and quarterly reports. But 
what they interpreted as fundraising "momentum" may in fact have really been a reflection 
of campaign organization. For example, Jimmy Carter’s financial "momentum" in 1976 
may have resulted from having been far better organized compared than his better known 
rivals, who had not adapted to modern candidate-centered politics. In other cases, such 
as Bush in 1980 and Hart in 1984, fundraising momentum proved quite ephemeral; and 
it seems to have foundered on the combination of limited resources and better organized 
opponents (Wayne 1988:122). 


Another possibility is that previous accounts of fundraising momentum result in part 


from exaggeration by the news media. Given journalists’ penchant for dramatic events 


— 
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and simple story lines, even modest gains in fundraising associated with over-analysized 
events could be interpreted as momentum. Such a tendency would be reinforced by 
candidates whose campaign strategies were predicated on an events-driven model or 
who felt they were victims of such a situation, such as George "Big Mo" Bush 1980 and 
"Negative" Mo Udall in 1976, respectively. Our contrary assessment is really more in line 
with those of scholars who have found only limited momentum even in voting for most 
years. 

All things considered, then, we do not think our findings are limited to 1988. In 
fact, we think it likely that modern-day Presidential fundraising simply does not operate 
on the same basis as electoral choice, and is not as readily influenced by events. Donors 
may be best mobilized on the basis of value predispositions, past connections to 
candidates, and personalized solicitations; both their motivations and sources of 
information may have little to do with vagaries of the campaign. Strategic considerations 
may be important only at the extremes, when the probability of winning approaches 0 or 
100 percent, or for a small number of people who have a direct interest in particular 
outcomes, such as campaign consultants, major fundraisers, party or interest group 
activists. After all, early in the campaign when most funds are collected, there is really 
no way to assess the probability of victory, and even modestly equipped candidates can 


make a plausible case for winning. In addition, only a small portion of the thousands of 


presidential donors really "invest" large sums of money in campaigns or have any real 


prospect of direct tangible benefits. Interestingly enough, we find some evidence that 
larger donations and PAC contributions are, in fact, more unstable than funds raised as 


a whole, but these typically account for very small percentage of the total funds raised. 
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What do these findings imply about candidate strategies and the competitiveness 
of campaigns? First, in terms of fundraising at least, candidates should give priority to 
building efficient organizations over intensive efforts to win early primaries. Although 
winning such contests surely has many benefits, dramatic increases in funds does not 
appear to be among them. In fact, our conclusions on the flow of funds reinforces the 
dismal historical record of candidacies predicated on favorable events. Second, our 
findings suggest that the acquisition of resources is far less competitive than many 
observers assumed. Previous connections and strong organization give established 
candidates a crucial edge which the campaign itself does little to alter. Indeed, only the 
fact that money does not determine election results directly allows for dynamic 
campaigns. But lest these conclusions be seen as too dismal, we must recall that events- 


driven elections are not necessarily any more competitive, mass based, or democratic. 


As with political parties, an “iron law" of organization may be an unpleasant prerequisite 


for real electoral choice. 


= 


NOTES 


1. If we could begin far enough back, we might find such changes in the structure 


of the series as candidates build their base and organization. But this building is normally 


done well before the immediate cycle begins, as the proliferation of exploratory 
committees and individual candidate "leadership" PACs bears ample testimony (Corrado, 
1992). 

2. All of these series are in fact text-book examples of first order auto-correlation: 
the autocorrelation function decays very rapidly and the partial autocorrelations shows a 
single spike after one iteration. The ARIMA coefficients are all statistically significant and 
the Q statistic is significant after twelve iterations. Models that lagged fundraising 
expenditures produced weaker results. 

3. The interrupted time series models meet the standard criteria for statistical 
significance. 

4. There is evidence of the implementation of the direct mail campaign in the 
fundraising expenditure series for Jackson. The authors were alerted to this fact by an 


interview with Gerald Austin, Jackson’s 1988 campaign manager, in the spring of 1989. 
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Table 1 
General Fundraising Data: 


1988 Presidential Nomination Campaigns 


Bush 
Funds Raised: 
Total $22.4 
% Pre-Primary 79% 
% Primary 21 


Weekly Mean: 
Overall 
Pre-Primary 
Primary 


$294 
$344 
$187 


V: 

Overall 76 
Pre-Primary .66 
Primary .93 


Dukakis 
Funds Raised: 
Total* $18.8 
% Pre-Primary 54% 
% Primary 46 


Weekly Mean: 
Overall** 
Pre-Primary 
Primary 


$286 
$242 
$362 


V: 

Overall .65 
Pre-Primary .68 
Primary 


Republican Candidates 
Dole Robertson Kemp 
$17.9 $15.6 $10.1 
82% 67% 71% 
18 33 29 


$236 
$270 
$162 


$208 
$204 
$218 


$133 
$138 
$123 


.85 .63 62 
19 
.93 .90 .87 


Democratic Candidates 
Jackson Gore Gephardt 
$8.9 $7.2 $6.6 

22% 53% 65% 
78 47 35 


$128 
$ 43 
$290 


$107 
$ 87 
$144 


$ 87 
$ 82 
$ 98 


1.32 1.12 91 
12 1.18 19 
1.51 .99 1.10 


Dupont 


$4.7 
78% 
22 


$ 62 
$ 72 
$ 42 


78 
.58 
1.35 


Simon 
$6.0 


63% 
37 


* Funds raised from individuals and PACs 1/1/87 through 6/15/88 
in millions of dollars. 
** In thousands of dollars. 


Haig 

$1.4 

87% 

13 

$ 20 

$ 26 

$ 8 

1.10 | 

93 

1.08 
Babbitt 

$2.2 
77% 

23 
$ 95 $ 29 
$ 96 $ 33 
$ 92 $ 21 
67 4.09 
55 1.05 
87 1.13 


Table 2 
1988 Presidential Nomination Fundraising: 
Time Series Analysis 


Republican Candidates 
Bush Dole Robertson Kemp Dupont Haig 


Noise Model: 

ARIMA (1,0,0) (1,0,0) (1,0,0) (1,0,0) (1,0,0)  (1,0,0) 
AR1 .76* .59* .59* .59* .64* 
Constant 197,596* 144,331* 129,652* 71,446*  30,464* 13,714* 


Q (x 12) 17.05* 18.70* 13.01* 11.19* 7.65* 2.79* 


Standardized 


Parameters:** 

Fundraising .46* .49* .33* 
Polls .03 04 01 .03 01 .00 
Events .05 .03 05 .03 01 .00 


Elections 


R? .30 26 21 24 11 05 


Democratic Candidates 
Dukakis Jackson Gore Gephardt Simon Babbitt 


Noise Model: 

ARIMA (1,0,0) (1,0,0) (1,0,0) (1,0,0) (1,0,0)  (1,0,0) 
AR1 .66* .83* .65* .30* .40* .23* 
Constant 91,101*  19,041* 88,004* 78,849* 42,777* 13,988* 
Q (x 12) 12.03* 9.38* 10.85* 13.21*  10.72* 


Standardized 


Parameters:** 

Fundraising a .32* .33* .39* .40* 
Polls 01 02 03 05 .02 .03 
Events .02 01 01 01 .02 


Elections 


R? 


* Significant at the .05 level or better 
** Beta coefficients 


08* 07* 03 01 
06* 04* 03 04* 01 
21 19 15 12 16 16 


Table 3 
1988 Presidential Nomination Fundraising: 
Interrupted Time Series Analysis 


Republican Candidates 
Bush Dole Robertson 
IOWA 
OS1 -$172 $404 ns 
DR1 - .30 .08 ns 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OS1 -$ 98 
DR1 - .08 


SUPER TUESDAY 
OS1 
DR1 43 


ILLINOIS 
OS1 $346 -$202 
DR1 .28 .89 


Democratic Candidates 
Dukakis Jackson Gore Gephardt Simon 


IOWA 
O81** ns* ns 
DR1*** ns ns 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OS1 $274 
DR1 .05 


SUPER TUESDAY 
OS1 $171 
DR1 .09 


MICHIGAN 
OS1 -$129 
DR1 - .13 


WISCONSIN 
OS1 
DR1 


NEW YORK 
OS1 
DR1 


Kemp 
ns 
ns 
ns ns 
ns ns ns | 
ns ns 
ns .14 ns 
ns 51 .07 ns 
.87 ns - .04 - .79 
ns ns - 87 
ns ns -$ 66 -- | 
ns ns - .90 - -- | 
$217 -$162 ns | 
27 - .90 ns | 


* ns- model not significant; all other coefficients significant at .05 level or better. Noise 
components and other parameters are the same as in Table 2. 

** Onset parameter expressed in thousands of dollars 

*** Duration parameter expressed as proportion of effect that persists in subsequent 
periods 
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The struggle for ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment ultimately proved unsuccessful 
at the federal level, giving rise to much soul-searching as to why the cause was lost (Berry 
1986, Mansbridge 1986). On one level the quest for equal rights was a matter of 
fundamental values; an effort to formally break with the separate spheres doctrine which 
assigned men and women different roles in public and private realms of social life. 
Ratification of the ERA was to supplant antiquated conceptions of the appropriate place 
of men and women with the principle of equality and individual choice. At the same time, 
however, the quest for the ERA was more than a matter of enshrining the principle of 
equality in the U.S. constitution for its symbolic value. It had a very pragmatic political 
rationale as well. The ERA was meant to "spark overdue change in laws and in the 
perspective of public officials" (Ginsburg 1979, 949) and to establish a better constitutional 
basis to fight sex discrimination via the judicial route than that available under the existing 
equal protection clause of the U.S. Constitution (see Brown et al 1971). In Frontiero v. 
Richardson’ Justice Powell explicitly stated that the Court should not usurp the democratic 
process by making sex a suspect classification while the states were considering ratification 
of the ERA. The clear implication was that with the ERA in place the Court would apply 
the highest level of scrutiny in the review of constitutional challenges against legal 
classifications by sex. Not surprisingly the anticipated consequences of the ERA were a vital 
aspect of the ratification debate. It was further complicated by the uncertainty about the 
ERA’s effects and the controversial nature of some of the claims about the societal changes 
it would entail. 


The question of impact, and therefore of winners and losers, is inevitably also a key concern 
of any political science analysis, whether prospective or retrospective. Since the campaign 
for the national ERA failed, we can only make conjectures as to what its effects might have 
been. At the state level, however, an assessment based on empirical evidence is possible. 


Texas is one of the states that affords us an opportunity to determine what difference a state 
ERA has actually made over a time span of two decades, and what lessons are to be 
learned. A comprehensive constitutional amendment addressing sex discrimination was first 
introduced in the Texas legislature in the late 1950’s, following a series of failed attempts to 
reform laws that discriminated on the basis of sex through legislative action (Hughes 1973, 
136; Crump 1973, 136). It was drafted by Hermine Tobolowsky, a Dallas attorney and 
women’s rights advocate, and was strongly supported by a coalition of women’s groups 
(Kilgarlin and Tarver 1990, 1546). The bill was controversial and failed to garner sufficient 
support in a series of legislative sessions. Eventually however the push for the Texas ERA 
came to fruition in 1971 when both House and Senate finally passed it. It was placed on the 
November 1972 ballot and approved - as required for constitutional amendments in Texas - 


1 441 USS. 677 (1973) 


. Examples of such issues are homosexual marriage, right of homosexuals to adopt children, same-sex 


restrooms, and unrestricted abortions. 
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by the voters. The amendment was one of 14 voted upon at that time. Of the 11 that 
passed, the ERA received the largest majority - 2,156,536 to 548,422 (Braden 1977). Article 
I, Section 3a of the Texas Constitution hence provides that "equality under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged because of sex, race, color, creed, or national origin."® 


In Texas, as throughout the nation, the ERA was seen as an instrument to advance women’s 
equality and as an alternative avenue to accomplish the elimination of discriminatory laws 
that had proven resistant to the women movements’ piecemeal efforts to effect legislative 
reform. Texans’ experience with its ERA therefore has implications for states that do not 
presently have equivalent provisions, as well as for feminists pondering the wisdom of 
launching another national effort to add an ERA to the U.S. constitution. Of course some 
issues, like the military draft and draft registration, do not arise at the state level. Secondly, 
extrapolations from the record of a single state can only remain tentative. The most 
important limitation in this regard is the independent role of the judiciary in applying the 
constitutional equality provision. As even a superficial review of the history of federal 
constitutional jurisprudence illustrates, the wording of constitutional guarantees alone does 
not control case outcomes. Doctrines and application can change dramatically without any 
alteration of the language as a function of the composition of the courts and change in 
values and practices of society at large. Ultimately even an ERA depends on what the 
judiciary says it means. At the very least, however, the court can hardly come out and say 
that equality may be denied on the basis of sex, race, color, creed, or national origin, 
whereas under the vague "equal protection of the laws” language the court would seem to 
have more leeway to read specific meaning into the words, or to decline to do so, thereby 
allowing discrimination to withstand constitutional challenge (Braden 1977, 19). 


Data and Method 


This paper examines the judicial disposition of sex discrimination complaints invoking the 
Texas ERA from 1972 to 1992. Its purpose is to evaluate the effectiveness of the state ERA 
as a weapon to combat denial of equal legal rights on account of sex in Texas. The research 
is concerned with equality under the law, or stated differently, with de jure discrimination 
on account of sex. Given this clear-cut but limited objective it cannot answer all the 
questions about the state of gender equality in Texas. Nor can it address all legal and public 
policy issues of concern to women. The terms sex and gender are used interchangeably 
because of the legal community’s preference for the word "gender" as a euphemism for sex. 


All relevant cases cited in Vernon’s Annotated Tex nstitution (with supplements) were 
included and are listed in chronological order in Table 1, which is printed in the appendix.* 


3 Vernon’s Ann. Texas Const. Art.1, Section 3a 


4 Under Texas Rules of Court only published cases can be cited as authority in subsequent litigation. 
The exclusion of unpublished cases is therefore of little consequence. Some additional ERA cases were 


published, but not included in standard references sources, in most instances because the ruling was consistent 
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The variables for which information was coded are (1) the sex of the person complaining of 
sex discrimination (claimant);? (2) the category (class) of persons allegedly subject to 
discriminatory treatment or denial of equal rights; (3) the law, rule, or government act 
complained about; (4) the right allegedly denied (nature of the discrimination); and (5) the 
outcome of the claim.® 


The ERA impact assessment is divided into a descriptive and an analytical part. Part I starts 
by gauging the amount of relevant litigation and case outcomes. Consistent with the variable 
sequence in Table 1 I then present a summary of who brought sex discrimination complaints, 
what the complaints were about, which form of government action was involved, and which 
rights were allegedly denied on account of sex. Part II employs four different approaches 
geared at a more refined analysis and evaluation, followed by a discussion of the ramification 
of sexual equality in cases involving physical differences between women and men in Part 
Il. 


PART I: Description of ERA-Litigation in Texas 


How common are ERA-based claims? Even without an explicit basis for comparison it is 
evident that the volume of significant precedent-setting litigation engendered by adoption 
of the ERA in Texas is rather limited. Two or three dozen cases over a time span of two 
decades certainly do not make this a very dynamic area of the law, to say the least. An 
assessment of the overall impact of the ERA, however, cannot hinge on such a crude 
numerical indicator because even a single case can make a world of a difference in 
substantive terms. At the federal level Roe v. Wade is only one obvious example. We would 
therefore want to know about the sex discrimination cases that were won. Examination of 
the record reveals that ERA-based complaints are not only sparse, they are also rarely 
successful. In only six instances (out of 23) the claimants convinced the court that their rights 
under the Texas ERA had in fact been violated. Four of these successful litigants (and thus 
the beneficiaries of the ERA) were men. Contrary to the common notion of the ERA as an 


with existing precedent, and would therefore add nothing new. 


> No differentiation was made as to whether the claimant was the plaintiff or the defendant (in the trial 
court), the appellant or the appellee (in the reviewing court). 


° The coding "lost" means that the claimant did not prevail, whatever the reason. It does not necessarily 
imply that the reviewing court reached a decision on the merits of the complaint, since the equal protection 
claim may have been dismissed on other grounds. "Win" means that the reviewing court agreed that sex 
discrimination occurred in violation of the ERA (irrespective of whether the appeals court thereby reversed 
or affirmed the judgment of the trial court). These codings constitute a simplification and are appropriate for 
a study that is social scientific, rather than legal, in nature. 
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instrument to advance women’s rights, men were as likely to invoke its protection as 
women.’ Moreover, in a number of cases the asserted interests of a male litigant collided 
directly with those of a woman (typically a spouse or co-parent). In these disputes the court 
was faced with a zero-sum situation, i.e. a true battle between the sexes in which any relief 
granted to one side would come at the expense of the other. This was not true of all the 
cases in which women complained of sex discrimination. In Miller v. Whittlesey*, for 
example, a wife won an equal right to bring a suit for negligent impairment of her husband’s 
consortium against a third party who had injured her husband in a traffic accident. Previously 
only husbands could bring suits for loss of consortium.’ In Scanlon v. Crim” it is not even 
clear which sex scored a victory as a result of the ERA. In this case a jilted fiancee sued her 
would-be husband for breach of promise to marry her, and had the trial court’s summary 
judgment in his favor overturned by the appeals court based on the ERA. While it is thus 
clear that the woman won and the man lost in the case before the court, the extended 
impact of the decision could be seen as benefitting men as a class, because the court also 
held that Texas law did not preclude a man from bringing (a historically novel) suit for 
breach of promise against his fiancee. The court thus expanded the right to bring such a suits 
to men. (Whether retention of such a cause of action in modern times is wise public policy 
is another question). Similarly in Lipshy,"’ a divorce case, the appellate court rejected the 
husband’s complaint about an award of attorney’s fees to the wife, noting that husbands 
could likewise recover attorney’s fees in appropriate circumstances. 


Who is affected by these cases? Quite a variety of sex-based classifications formed the basis 
for equal protection complaints: Three claims involved minors, one was by college students, 
two involved topless dancers (and the sexually oriented businesses employing them); three 
others involved perpetrators of sex offenses. By far the most frequent categories, however, 
were spouses (husbands v. wives) and unwed parents (biological mothers v. biological 
fathers). 


Complaints can also be differentiated by the nature of challenged government conduct, rule, 
or statute. The largest number of cases involved attacks on the constitutionality of provisions 


. Many of the sex discrimination cases invoking the equal protection guarantee of the U.S. constitution 
were also brought by men (see Mezey 1992, 22). 


8 562 S.W.2d 904, 572 S.W.2d 665 (1978) 


> This type of suit for damages can be brought by a spouse against persons who harm a marriage partner 
and is separate from the tort action that the injured spouse has against the malfeasor. Consortium involves 
not only a spouses material services, but companionship, guidance, affection, and sexual relations. Damages 
for loss of consortium are often sought in wrongful death actions. 


10 500 S.W.2d 554 (1973) 


11 525 §.W.2d 222 (1975) 


of the Texas Family Code (or trial court rulings thereunder), two claims were directed 
against public school or university rules, three challenged city ordinances or policy. Another 
three attacked provisions of the Texas Penal Code as violative of the ERA. Two cases 
involved the application of the equal rights doctrine to causes of action recognized under 
common law. 


Finally, what was at stake in these cases? The rights (or prerogatives) litigants claimed were 
denied to them on account of sex run the gamut from students’ right to wear long hair, play 
football, and live off campus regardless of sex, to issues of marital property division, child 
support, defenses in criminal proceedings, and such intangible but highly emotional issues 
as a biological father’s desire to be recognized as the legal parent of his child on an equal 
footing with its biological mother. A majority of claims dealt with some aspect of state 
regulation of sexual conduct, reproduction, marriage, or family relations. This is of course 
also the area where the physical differences between men and women, and traditional sex 
role conceptions, are the most salient, and where consequently the implementation of the 
principle of equal rights is most difficult and controversial. After all, the existence of 
physical differences between the sexes provides the most compelling evidence to refute the 
doctrine of sameness, and thus provides judges and policymakers a convenient excuse to 
perpetuate the denial of equal rights. 


Any summary statistics or crude cross-tabulations of these cases suffer from a serious 
shortcoming: Quantitative indicators treat all claims as if they were of equal importance. 
This is hardly a defensible proposition. First, some claims of denial of equal rights clearly 
have more merit than others in terms of the facts of the case and the strength and logic of 
the reasoning. On the other hand some claims may even be frivolous.’? Second, cases differ 
in importance in terms of the issues involved and in terms of the number of people who find 
themselves in the same position as the litigant and are (at least potentially) affected by the 
court’s decision. For both of these reasons it is unwise to attribute too much significance 
to success rates (such as for male and female claimants, or for different areas of the law), 
and use them to pass judgment on the impact of the ERA in Texas. We therefore need to 
go beyond a purely quantitative and descriptive inquiry. 


PART II: Analysis and Evaluation of ERA-Litigation in Texas 


A more sophisticated ERA impact assessment requires closer examination and thorough 
analysis of the nature of the cases, the arguments presented, and the opinions rendered. 
Several options are available: First, we can look at the successful claims to determine which 
types of sex-linked barriers were broken down and which substantive rights were expanded 


12 What constitutes a frivolous claim is, of course, also a nettlesome question and one that courts have 
had to decide. 


because of the ERA, and how many people were affected by these decisions. Second, we 
may examine the unsuccessful cases to determine which equal rights claims were denied, and 
why. This approach may give us a better idea about the degree to which the state ERA (as 
interpreted by the courts) has failed to advance the cause of equal rights. Third, we can look 
at the rules of interpretation or frameworks for principled analysis the courts (in particular 
the Texas Supreme Court) have adopted to guide the review of new ERA claims by trial and 
appellate courts in the future. Such rules of interpretation provide a basis for at least 
tentatively assessing the viability of claims not yet presented for review because the 
precedents are binding on the lower courts. Fourth, it will be particularly instructive to 
determine whether the evolution of equal rights analysis under the state ERA has given the 
people of Texas protection against sex discrimination and remedies not available (or 
explicitly denied) under the equal protection clause of the federal constitution as currently 
interpreted by the U.S. Supreme Court. I will now employ each one of these four 
approaches in turn. 


1. Successful Claims 


It was already demonstrated that there were few ERA-litigants, and even fewer who 
prevailed. For the purposes of this inquiry, however, the number of litigants is less important 
than the issues before the court and the nature of the sex-based classification. Virtually all 
of these cases have ramifications that go far beyond the interests of the individual litigants. 
Successful challenges of statutes typically bring about changes in public policy that benefit 
all those similarly situated. The immediate legal effect may take a variety of forms. A ruling 
may force legislative amendment of discriminatory provisions (as in McLean); it may 
establish case law authority that invalidates existing precedents or modifies common law 
without the need for the legislature to act (such as in Scanlon and Miller); or it may set clear 
rules as to what kinds of government conduct is proscribed (such as discriminatory housing 
policy in Texas Woman’s University). For the purpose of an overall assessment it is 
necessary to look at the nature and importance of the right that had been denied, and what 
group of persons benefitted from the successful constitutional challenge. 


Measured in this fashion the impact of successful ERA litigation is rather moderate. 
Primary beneficiaries were college students who won the right to live off or on campus, jilted 
would-be wives whose right to sue for damages was upheld, wives of men insured by others 
who had not been able to sue for loss of consortium under the common law in the past, and 
biological fathers who wanted to legitimate their children over the objection of the biological 
mother. With respect to the rights of female topless dancers (not to be subject to -- and 
regulated by -- a definition of nudity that did not apply to their male counterparts, bare- 
chested male dancers) the interests of the bar-operators who brought the suit were arguably 
more immediately at stake than those of their female employees who were the class 
discriminated against. On this issue there were two cases (Williams and MJR’s Fare), with 
contradictory outcomes, so that no clear change in public policy was effected. Moreover, 
these ERA claims targeted city ordinances, rather than state law, which meant that the 
impact of the decisions was more limited in any event. 


In sum, the number of Texans indirectly affected by successful attacks on sex discrimination 
must be estimated as rather small. This method of assessing the impact of the ERA is 
incomplete, however, because it does not take into account the substance of the right 
involved (or the severity of the injustice inflicted by the discrimination). Nor does it reflect 
the effectiveness of the ERA in future cases of a different nature. 


Arguably the most significant case is In Interest of McLean (725 S.W.2d 696, Sup.1987). In 
this case the natural father of a child born out of wedlock brought action for legitimation, 
which the trial court denied. Under the version of the Texas Family Code then in force the 
mother automatically became a legal parent by giving birth; the biological father had to 
obtain her consent for legitimation or had to convince a judge that making him a legal 
parent was in the child’s best interest. In practice this meant that the mother could give her 
child up for adoption without the consent of the child’s father. The Fort Worth Court of 
Appeals affirmed the trial court’s denial of the father’s request consistent with established 
precedent. The Texas Supreme Court, however, reversed, holding that the gender-based 
distinction contained in the Family Code relative to the fathers’ legitimation of illegitimate 
children constitutes discrimination violative of ERA because only men are required to satisfy 
the "best interest" test before being recognized as a parent and the state’s interest in 
protecting the welfare of children born out of wedlock could be protected without 
discriminating solely on the basis of sex. 


McLean is pivotal for several reasons: (1) This is a case where the Supreme Court reversed 
the lower court and established new precedent for all of Texas. (2) It ended the ambiguity 
with respect to the proper judicial approach to be taken in the analysis of sex discrimination 
complaints under the ERA. In prior cases appeals courts had vacillated on the issue of which 
standard of review to apply. (3) The ruling broke with previous precedent, In re Baby Girl 
S., an almost identical case, in which the appeals court had rejected the biological father’s 
ERA claim, thereby upholding the legitimation statute. (4) The case pitted the wishes of the 
biological mother against those of the biological father -a zero-sum situation. (5) The legal 
dispute involved objective physical differences in the manner in which man and women 
become parents. Only women can give birth. The court could therefore have used the so- 
called "unique characteristics criterion" to deny the father’s claim for equal parental rights. 
But the majority chose not to do so. In deference to the principle of equal rights in a 
substantive sense (rather than equal treatment in a formalistic sense) the court in effect 
provided the father with a different legal remedy (right to establish paternity in court) to 
compensate for the fact that he could not automatically become a parent by giving birth. (6) 
By its ruling the highest court in the state made it clear that the ERA protects men in those 
areas of the law where women have been favored at their expense. 


In the wake of the McLean decision the Texas legislature amended the Family Code. It now 
provides that the biological father of a child born out of wedlock may establish the parent- 


13 628 S.W.2d 261 (1982) 


child relationship between himself and his child without the consent of the child’s mother 
or special permission of the court. It is therefore clear that sex equality works both ways. 
When women as a group are favored by a statutory scheme at the expense of men they 
stand to lose their superior“ rights not despite -- but because of -- the ERA. 


2. Unsuccessful Claims 


Examination of the ERA complaints sustained by the courts allows no inference about the 
pervasiveness of surviving discrimination. It would therefore be necessary to turn our 
attention to the equal rights claims that were brought to the courts, but rejected on appeal. 
Not in all cases did the courts pass judgment on the ERA claim per se. In three of them 
the appeals court ruled that the alleged discrimination did not occur "under the law," and 
was thus not within the purview of constitutional scrutiny. In several other cases the claim 
was rejected on the basis that the complainant lacked standing, i.e. did not demonstrate that 
he or she was entitled to bring the complaint. The overwhelming majority of claims were 
overruled on the merits (or rather demerits). It would certainly be appropriate to look at the 
nature of the claims and the reasoning of the courts in an attempt to assess what types of 
sex discrimination claims were thwarted despite the ERA. In light of McLean, in which the 
Supreme Court of Texas established a conceptual framework for the judicial analysis of 
equal rights claims under the Texas ERA, however, pre-1987 cases no longer provide a very 
reliable basis (if ever they did) for evaluating the viability of similar claims if presented again 
today. It is therefore more appropriate to focus on the cases decided after McLean. There 
are four of them: Cedillo v. Ewin Enterprises, Inc’ involved a slander and sex 
discrimination complaint against a private employer which was rejected on the basis that the 
ERA does no apply to purely private conduct. In Odom v. Batts” the right of an indigent 
biological father to legal representation in termination proceedings was in issue. Citing 
McLean the court of appeals held that the rights of biological fathers of illegitimate children 
are protected by the Texas Equal Rights Amendment and that the trial court erred in failing 
to appoint an ad litem for the indigent father. The other two cases were the topless dancer 
cases, which will be discussed in greater detail below. I will now turn to the rules developed 
by the Texas judiciary in the evaluation of sex discrimination claims under the state’s ERA. 


14 The mother’s parental rights before McLean are properly characterized as superior because without 
maternal consent or meeting a higher burden of proof, the father had no rights in regard to his own child 
whereas the mother automatically exercised all the legal rights, duties, and privileges of the parent-child 
relationship when the child was born. 


15 744 §.W.2d 217 756 S.W.2d 724 (1987) 


16 791 §.W.2d 677 (1990) 
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3. Rules of Interpretation 


Notwithstanding the fact that the constitution states that the ERA is "self-operative," little 
can be said about the scope of the protection it provides in the absence of an authoritative 
interpretation. The fact that the legislature did not have to pass statutes setting out how the 
ERA is to be constructed and applied simply thrust the task of drawing the boundaries and 
of developing a logical method to analyze and adjudicate ERA claims onto the judiciary. 
What constitutes legal equality of the sexes, and its denial, is not altogether self-evident. 
Most significantly, physical differences between men and women cannot be decreed or 
legislated away; nor can they be ignored. There is sufficient ambiguity and significant room 
for debate as to how to conceptualize and implement equal rights. Consequently, judicial 
interpretation remains an important intervening variable upon which the effectiveness of an 
ERA is contingent. Two criteria in judicial equal protection analysis are of particular 
relevance: the scope of applicability and the standard of review. 

The Scope of Applicability. The Texas ERA guarantees equality "under the law." Appeals 
courts have interpreted this phrase to restrain government, not private actors, and have 
therefore imposed a state action requirement. The discrimination complained of must be 
in the form of statute, official policy, or actual governmental conduct. At the minimum it 
must be conduct that is encouraged or enabled by, or closely interrelated in function with 
state action. Texas appeals courts have rejected ERA-based complaints relating to purely 
private acts of sex discrimination in Junior Football Ass’n of Orange v. Gaudet’’, Lincoln 
v. Mid-Cities® and Cedillo v. Ewin Enterprises, Inc,””. Some commentators view this 
judicial stance as too timid, and have argued in favor of a different reading which would 
extend the protection of the ERA to private acts of sex discrimination, and hold them to be 
illegal "under the law" (Kilgarlin and Tarver 1990, 1560). These commentators point out that 
the language of the Texas ERA does not specifically restrict its application to governmental 
action, whereas other states’ equal rights amendments do.” Had the drafters of the Texas 
ERA wanted its application restricted, it is argued, they would have said so. However, most 
federal and state constitutional clauses do not operate to limit action of private individuals. 
The New Jersey constitution, which reaches private action, in an exception (Thomas 1991, 
110). 


The Standard of Review refers to the criteria (or tests) used by courts in deciding the 
validity of legal points, such as a challenge of a law on equal protection grounds. The 
standard of review, or level of scrutiny, in large measure determines whether specific types 


17 546 S.W.2d 70 (1976) 
18 576 S.W.2d 922 (1979) 


19 744 S.W.2d 217, 756 S.W.2d 724 (1987) 


20 Colorado’s ERA, for example, provides that "[e]quality of rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by this state..." Colorado Constitution. Article II, Section 29 (emphasis added). 
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of de jure sex discrimination will be tolerated or held violative of the constitution. The higher 
the standard applied by the courts, the more difficult it is for the state to justify 
discrimination. Simplifying somewhat, one can distinguish three tiers of review in equal 
protection analysis: minimal, heightened, and strict. In minimum-level scrutiny courts employ 
a rational basis test and will uphold a statute as long as it furthers a legitimate state interest. 
Almost any statute will pass constitutional muster. Under heightened scrutiny the burden to 
justify differential treatment becomes more onerous. The state must have an important 
interest at stake, and the discriminatory statute must be substantially related to the 
furtherance of that interest. The highest level of scrutiny is applied to classifications that are 
considered inherently suspect, such as race. Laws that draw distinctions on the basis of such 
characteristics will be held unconstitutional unless they further a compelling state objective 
that cannot be accomplished in any other manner.” The Texas Supreme Court finally 
resolved prior inconsistencies regarding the proper standard of review in the analysis of ERA 
claims in McLean, recognizing that sex is a suspect classification which enjoys maximum 
constitutional protection. A majority of the court held that 


"[t]he appropriate standard is thus one which recognizes that the equal rights amendment 
does not yield except to a compelling state interest. Further, it is not enough to say that the 
state has an important interest furthered by the discriminatory law. Even the loftiest goal 
does not justify sex-based discrimination in light of the clear constitutional prohibition. 
Under our model of strict judicial scrutiny, such discrimination is allowed only when the 
proponent of the discrimination can prove that there is no other manner to protect the state’s 
compelling interest." (In Interest of McLean, 725 S.W.2d 696, 697). 


Again, however, the state Supreme Court did not go as far as some commentators would 
have liked. It explicitly rejected the "per se" or "plain language test" advocated by Schoen 
(1978, 1359), which would have invalidated gender-based distinctions automatically. 


Rules of interpretation adopted by the Texas Supreme Court will not necessarily pre- 
determine the disposition of equal protection claims by lower courts. Nevertheless Supreme 
Court precedent reduces the discretion of the lower courts and should make their decisions 
more predictable. A strict standard of review may also force judges unsympathetic to the 
principle of gender-neutrality to consider the merits of sex-discrimination complaints 
seriously, because of the increased chance of being overruled on appeal. 


4. Comparison With Federal Equal Protection Analysis 


As interpreted by the Texas Supreme Court in McLean the state ERA elevated sex to a 
suspect classification, thus affording men and women maximum constitutional protection 
against denial of equal rights on account of sex; at least in theory. The U.S. Supreme Court, 
by contrast, has never held sex to be a suspect classification subject to strict scrutiny under 


21 Fora very readable introduction to judicial review of constitutional sex discrimination complaints see 


Susan Gluck Mezey. In Pursuit of Equality: Women, Public Poli nd the Federal Courts. New York: St 
Martin’s. 1992. Chapter 1. 
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the equal protection clause of the federal constitution (even though four justices did so in 
Frontiero v. Richardson”). The U.S. Supreme Court has instead employed two other 
standards, a low-tier rational basis test, and an intermediate level standard which allows laws 
that discriminate by sex to pass constitutional muster as long as they serve important 
governmental objectives and are substantially related to the achievement of those 
objectives.” The federal ERA would have resulted in sex being treated as a suspect 
classification subject to strict scrutiny, even though exceptions would probably have been 
made where the equality principle collides with other rights, such as the right to privacy 
(abortion rights) and in cases involving physical differences between men and women (Berry 
1986, Brown et al 1971, Boles 1979, Mansbridge 1986). 


The Texas Supreme Court made it clear in McLean that this state was charting new territory 
and stated that "federal precedent is not controlling when considering a case under the Texas 
Equal Rights Amendment. Moreover, no federal constitutional counterpart exists, efforts to 
secure ratification of a national E.R.A. having met with a lack of success. Therefore, we 
decide this case on independent state constitutional grounds" (p. 697). It is thus unmistakable 
that Texans enjoy more extensive guarantees against discrimination on account of sex than 
those provided by the federal equal protection clause.“ As seen in the illegitimacy case, 
even biological distinctions between men and women, not just old-fashioned notions of 
appropriate gender roles, no longer necessarily justify denial of equal rights. I will analyze 
the problem of sex discrimination claims involving physical differences by means of a critique 
of the dissent in McLean and a comparative evaluation of the two topless dancer cases, 
Williams v. City of Fort Worth® and MJR’s Fare of Dallas v. City of Dallas.” Both of 
these very similar cases were decided in the wake of McLean, but the outcomes were 
contradictory because only one of the two courts followed the McLean precedent in spirit. 


22 411 USS. 677 (1973) 


23 Craig v. Boren 429 U.S. 190 (1976) 


4 The court left no doubt that it took the ERA seriously: "We decline to give the Texas Equal Rights 
Amendment an interpretation identical to that given state and federal due process and equal protection 
guarantees. Both the United States Constitution and the Texas Constitution had due process and equal 
protection guarantees before the Texas Equal Rights Amendment was adopted in 1972. [...] If the due process 
and equal protection provisions and the Equal Rights Amendment are given identical interpretation, then the 
1972 amendment, adopted by a four to one margin by Texas voters, was an exercise in futility.” (p.697). 


25 782 S.W.2d 290 (1989) 


26 792 $.W.2d 569 (1990) 


PART Ill: Achieving Equal Rights Despite Physical Differences 


Becoming a Parent Without Giving Birth 


The dissent in McLean rested its arguments explicitly on the physical differences between 
women and men: "The classification about which Petitioner complains has less to do with 
gender than it does the recognition of a simple fact of life: only a woman can conceive, carry 
and give birth to a child. It is for this reason that the mother is the easily identifiable parent 
who must automatically assume responsibility for the child. From the moment of conception, 
it is the woman, and the woman alone, who bears the physical, emotional and financial 
burden of her pregnancy. The biological father, on the other hand, is totally free from any 
responsibility with respect to the child unless and until he chooses to step forward or some 
action is taken against him. Meanwhile, the mother is constantly faced with decisions about 
how to best care for the child." (p.700) 


The fallacy in this argument is that it justifies denying the father the right to assume 
responsibility with the very fact that he does not have any responsibility. The father is in a 
double bind: He is barred from unilaterally assuming parental responsibility no matter how 
much he wants to. At the same time he is blamed for not being responsible. By contrast, the 
mother automatically acquires full parental rights, no matter how unfit a parent she may be. 
In addition, she has two options to rid herself of responsibility for an unwanted child: 
abortion or relinquishment for adoption. The dissent favors a statutory scheme which keeps 
the father locked into his biological straightjacket, and seeks to justify the denial of equal 
parental rights on the basis of his disabilities due to his sex, namely his inability to give birth. 
This is precisely the type of discrimination that the ERA was meant to eradicate. 


The dissent also implies that men actually enjoy an advantage. But again the reasoning is 
specious and gratuitously assumes that men don’t value parenthood. The fact that the 
biological father is "totally free of any responsibilities" before legal action is taken is anything 
but a benefit to a father who is eager to become a parent. Nor does it do much good to a 
recalcitrant father. A paternity suit can be commenced against him before the child is even 
born, whether he likes it or not (Section 13.01 (a) of the Texas Family Code). Unlike his 
female counterpart - who can dispose of an unwanted child by terminating her pregnancy - 

he cannot abort the child support obligation imposed on him in a paternity action (D.W.L. 
v. M.J.B.C, 601 S.W.2d 475 (1980)). 


Gender-neutral Topless Dancing Rights 


The two cases in which topless dancers challenged discriminatory ordinances regulating their 
businesses provide another opportunity to examine the reasoning of the courts when dealing 
with equal rights claims implicating physical differences between men and women. 


In MJR’s Fare of Dallas v. City of Dallas 792 $.W.2d 568 (1990) a Dallas ordinance was 
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challenged because its definition of nudity utilized a gender-based classification which 
requires the complete and opaque covering of the areola of the female breast without a 
similar requirement of live male performers. The Court of Appeals of Texas - Dallas did pay 
lip service to the analytical approach established by the Supreme Court in McLean, which 
requires that the court look first whether the law discriminates against one sex solely on the 
basis of gender, and if so, whether the proponent of the discrimination proves that no other 
means exist to protect the state’s compelling interest. But, alas, the court apparently missed 
the central point of McLean. It resorted to the physical characteristics excuse, citing to 
Mercer v. Board of Trustees, a case decided long before McLean. In doing so it reduced the 
issue to a matter of proving the obvious: that female breast are in fact different. The court 
did not even have to rely on common sense. It had the benefit of "undisputed expert 
testimony" [sic] put on by the City of Dallas that (1) physiological and sexual distinctions 
exist between the male and female breast; (2) female breasts differ both internally and 
externally from male breasts; and (3) the female breast, but not the male breast, is a 
mammary gland. The court ruled that MJR’s Fare, the complainant, failed to meet its 
burden of proving that the law discriminated against females solely on the basis of gender. 
Since the Court ruled that the complainant had failed to prove discrimination (which is the 
first hurdle in an ERA claim) it did not even bother to examine whether the city had a 
compelling interest to justify its ordinance. 


In Williams v. City of Fort Worth,”’ a factually similar case, the reviewing court showed a much 
keener appreciation for the ease with which physical differences between men and women 
are used to deny equal rights. In this case it was the City of Forth Worth that justified an 
ordinance restricting establishments featuring female (but not male) topless dancers 
"because of the obvious physical differences between men and women." It also cited Mercer 
in support. Here, however, the appeals court was right on target by pointing out that the 
City had completely failed to prove how these different physical characteristics alone 
necessitate differing treatment of males and females in the ordinance. The court rejected the 
suggestion that female breasts are erogenous zones associated with sexual arousal while male 
breasts are not, stating that "[s]uch a viewpoint might be subject to reasonable dispute, 
depending on the sex and sexual orientation of the viewer." (p.297) Contrary to the court 
in MJR’s Fare, the Williams court held, as a matter of law, that the ordinance in question 
treated females differently merely because they were female and concluded that this was a 
gender-based distinction. The next step was to determine whether the City in fact needed 
to discriminate against female dancers because of a compelling interest that could not be 
furthered in any other manner. The court found that the City had failed to meet this burden. 
In a footnote the court suggested the obvious nondiscriminatory solution: apply the zoning 
ordinance to all establishments that feature topless dancers, whether male or female. 


A number of feminists have argued that laws based on physical differences between the 
sexes must be included within the U.S. Supreme Court’s sex equality doctrine and subjected 


27 789 §.W.2d 290 (1989) 


to more searching scrutiny, because at a low level of review such laws almost always appear 
reasonable and easily survive constitutional challenges (Gluck Mezey 1992, 29). This is 
precisely what the ERA and the state supreme court have done for Texas. The results are 
seen in McLean and Williams. Do feminists therefore have reason to rejoice? Not 
necessarily. It will in large measure depend on whether their primary goal is to empower and 
advance the interests of women or whether they are principled proponents of equal rights 
willing to let the chips fall where they may. The topless dancing case offered an easy, and 
relatively painless, fix. The illegitimacy case, however, shows clearly that this cannot be taken 
for granted. Equal right can work to the detriment of women by constraining their 
autonomy, such as by making adoption contingent on the consent of the biological father. 


But the implications of a no-holds-barred position on equal rights go much further. If 
physical differences are no longer accepted as legitimate bases for denial of equal rights, we 
must look at the substantive quality of any number of rights and assure that both women and 
men enjoy them through properly designed public policies. This may require different 
statutory provisions (i.e. different treatment) to overcome the limitations imposed on the 
sexes by nature. I will illustrate the point with two rights, one of which is rarely discussed 
except perhaps in the family law community, while America is perennially at war over the 
other: The right to know one’s child (Hamilton 1987-88), and the right to procreational 
autonomy, respectively. 


The Right to Know One’s Child 


Even though in Texas a biological fathers now has an independent right to establish his 
paternity, he must know of the existence of his child before he can exercise it. While AFDC 
recipients are required to divulge the identity of the child’s father (so that the state can 
establish paternity and collect child support to reimburse itself for part of the program costs) 
there is presently no general requirement for the biological father to receive notice of his 
child’s birth, much less be adjudicated as a legal parent. 


If the principle of equal rights is taken seriously in regard to the right to know one’s child 
states must implement a universal requirement that every newborn’s father be named and 
notified, as is the case in some European countries (Hirczy 1992, 14). This would 
necessarily deny women the option of becoming single parents unencumbered by claims of 
the child’s other parent (for examples see Miller 1992). It would also mean that all 
recalcitrant biological fathers, not just those in AFDC cases, would be forced to assume 
parental responsibility. 


The Right to Have a Child 


In order to procreate a man needs the cooperation of a women who in due course will 


- Recognition of the child’s right to know both parents has the same policy implications. 
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automatically become legal parents upon giving birth.” The reverse is not true for women. 
A would-be mother can prevent the establishment of a father-child relationship in a variety 
of ways: 1. She can conceal pregnancy and birth from a biological father to preclude a 
paternity suit by him. 2. She can get impregnated under circumstances that make 
identification and tracing difficult. 3. She can undergo artificial insemination. The Texas 
Family Code allows single women to conceive by artificial insemination and precludes a legal 
relationship between the resultant child and the sperm donor.” Women thus have a 
number of options to become single and exclusive parents. Men, on the other hand cannot 
become exclusive parents because the mother carries the child and acquires parental rights 
by giving birth. The father can neither preclude the automatic establishment of the mother- 
child relationship, nor can he unilaterally terminate it. 


If the principle of equal rights is taken seriously in regard to the right to have a child, the 
statutory scheme would have to be revamped. Two approaches are possible: Giving men 
equal or equivalent rights or putting men and women on an equal footing by denying both 
of them the right in question. 


One scheme to accord men an equivalent right to become an exclusive parent would be to 
allow women to lease their wombs just as men are allowed to donate sperm, with a provision 
that no parent-child relationship will ensue for the mother, just as sperm donors are shielded 
from paternity suits. This is the road California has taken. In a decision rendered in May 
1993 the state supreme court denied a birth mother’s parental rights claims holding that 
surrogacy contracts are enforceable and do not violate public policy.*! In this case, as in 
many other surrogacy cases, the beneficiary was actually a childless couple. Nor was the 
surrogate the "genetic" mother. She had the couple’s fertilized egg implanted. There is no 
reason, however, why the same commercial arrangement could not be extended to cover 
both womb rental and egg donation. 


The other option to satisfy the equality principle is to deprive the mother of her advantages 
(her ability to have a child and shut out the biological father) and subject both sexes to the 
co-parenting requirement. This would be accomplished by restricting heterologous artificial 
insemination to couples (where the male partner would become the legal father with his 
consent) and by a universal system to establish the paternity of all children at birth. Much 
is to be said for this solution on the grounds of the child’s right to have two parents. Of 


29 Texas Family Code Section 12.01 (1992). 


3 “If a woman is artificially inseminated, the resultant child is not the child of the donor unless he is the 
husband." Texas Family Code Section 12.03(b) (1992). 


31 Justice Edward Panelli wrote in the majority opinion that "there has been no proof that surrogacy 


contracts exploit poor women to any greater degree than economic necessity in general exploits them by 
inducing them to accept lower-paid or otherwise undesirable employment." Associated Press. Houston 
Chronicle May 21, 1993. 
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course, this would reduce the scope of women’s procreational autonomy. 


The costs of securing equal rights in human reproduction become even more obvious once 


we consider the second type of procreational right, the right not to have a child against one’s 
will. 


The Right to Avoid Parenthood 


The right to control reproduction is indisputably an important right, its protection the 
primary rationale of some women’s advocacy organizations. While the earlier privacy rights 
found in the federal constitution (access to, and use of, contraceptives) involved no dispute 
between a couple, abortion rights subsumed under the label "reproductive freedoms" are 
today quintessential women’s rights, i.e. they are unilateral and sex-specific. The U.S. 
Supreme Court established in Planned Parenthood of Central Missouri v. Danforth that 
states may not allow the husband (let alone an unwed biological father) any say in the 
abortion decision.** On the other hand, however, the federal government has forced the 
states to hold fathers responsible for their biological children. Modern paternity statutes such 
as Chapter 13 of the Texas Family Code provide for the involuntary determination of 
paternity of children born out of wedlock, and thus establishment of child support 
obligations. The biological father cannot defend against a paternity suit on the grounds of 
privacy or denial of reproductive freedom. In addition, he can be required to pay retroactive 
support and an equitable portion of all prenatal and postnatal related health care expenses 
of the mother and the child.** While the financial burdens of childbearing may be more 
onerous for women the key difference is that would-be mothers have the legal right to avert 
these consequences by means of abortion, while the would-be father has no functionally 
equivalent mechanism to escape the responsibilities of parenthood. Under current law, once 
conception has occurred women can still chose whether they will become parents, while men 
have no such choice, whether they are married to the mother or not. If the principle of 
equal rights with respect to involuntary parenthood is to be take seriously this situation must 
be remedied. 


While the inequality with respect to the right to have a child is not amenable to presentation 
as a constitutional complaint under the ERA (except for cases where a would-be father 
seeks to prevent the abortion of what would be his child), the constitutionality of involuntary 


32 "We now hold that the State may not constitutionally require the consent of the spouse [...] as a 
condition for abortion during the first 12 weeks of pregnancy. [...] We recognize, of course, that when a 
woman, with the approval of her physician but without the approval of her husband, decides to terminate her 
pregnancy, it could be said that she is acting unilaterally. The obvious fact is that when the wife and the 
husband disagree on this decision, the view of only one of the two marriage partners can prevail. Since it is 
the woman who physically bears the child and who is the more directly and immediately affected by the 
pregnancy, as between the two, the balance weighs in her favor.” 428 U.S. 52. 


33 Texas Family Code Section 13.42 (1992). 
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parenthood has already been tested in a Texas court. In D.W.L. v. M.J.B.C.* an unwilling 
biological father appealed a judgment establishing his paternity and ordering him to pay 
child support and attorneys fees. He argued that the woman’s right to abortion breaks the 
nexus between the act of intercourse and the birth of the child. Since the decision to bear 
or not bear a child belongs to the woman, the man should not be forced to support the child 
if the woman chooses to bear it. (p. 478).° The Court of Appeals disagreed, giving two 
reasons: (1) that the decision to bear children is a fundamental liberty, and (2) that the U.S. 
Supreme Court has also held that illegitimate children have the same rights of support as 
legitimate children. The first reason is specious. If the decision to bear a child is a 
fundamental liberty, a woman cannot be forced to abort. Whether or not a court later 
establishes paternity has nothing to do with it. It does not retro-actively interfere with her 
liberty to carry her pregnancy to term. The mother’s fundamental right is nevertheless 
relevant to equal rights analysis, because the father has no equivalent right to decide 
whether he wants to be a parent. The court’s second reason is more compelling, but also 
troublesome. As long as there is no provision for establishing the paternity of all illegitimate 
children, it depends on the mother (and others with standing to sue for paternity), whether 
an illegitimate child will enjoy equal rights, i.e. have two parents. The argument about 
discrimination on the basis of illegitimacy is flawed for another reason as well: A husband 
could make an identical complaint about involuntary parenthood if his wife decides to bear 
a child he does not want to support. There is of course a good public policy reason for 
holding against the biological father, one that does not apply to the mother. By safe-guarding 
the would-be mother’s right to abortion the state’s welfare burden is likely to be reduced 
because of lower numbers of children born into adverse economic circumstances. In contrast, 
if the state recognized the father’s complaint against involuntary parenthood he could not 
be tapped as a source of support for a child alr rm. Had the court sustained the man’s 
complaint and ruled Texas’ paternity statute unconstitutional, it would have torpedoed the 
policy of recouping AFDC payments to relieve the welfare burden. 


Interestingly enough men who did not want to become fathers have fared better in instances 
where the child was not yet born. In Davis v. Davis, the now famous frozen-embryo case, the 
Tennessee Supreme Court ruled that a divorced man could prevent his former wife from 
using or donating pre-embryos that resulted from the fertilization of her ova with his sperm 
in a petri dish for later implantation. While carefully using gender-neutral terminology the 
court recognized that the ex-husband had an equal right to procreational autonomy, which 
encompasses both the right to procreate and the right to avoid procreation. The court did 


4 601 S.W.2d 475 (1980) 


% This argument was examined by Levy and Duncan (1976) in the wake of Roe v. Wade. They concluded 
that the mother’s decision to bear the child does not refute the rational basis for holding fathers at least 
equally liable with mothers for the support of children resulting from their sexual union, and that paternal 
support statutes should thus be upheld. But that argument pertains to federal equal protection analysis. The 
rational-basis test is no longer applicable in Texas, because the ERA made sex a suspect classification; at least 
since 1987, when the Texas Supreme Court clearly said so. 
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not create an absolute veto power for the party trying to avoid parenthood, but balanced the 
interests of the two "gamete-providers," and determined that Mr. Davis should prevail in his 
efforts not be forced to become a parent against his will.» 


Men may now apparently also claim an interest in fetal tissue derived from abortions 
performed on their female sex partners.*’ And as for artificial insemination, New York’s 
first female chief justice, Judith S. Kaye in a recent speech characterized the question of 
whether sperm donors should have visitation rights as one of the serious issues confronting 
the family courts. 


The issues and controversies pertaining to sex equality in reproduction make it abundantly 
clear that there is a price to paid for equality. The fact that this price is paid by women in 
the form of reduced decisionmaking autonomy confronts feminists with the fundamental 
dilemma of having to decide which is more important: promotion of women’s interests in a 
pragmatic pick-and-chose fashion or steadfast adherence to the principle of equality even 
when it hurts and constrains women’s liberty. 


Conclusion 


While relatively few Texans were directly affected by successful ERA litigation, the Equal 
Rights Amendment has indeed made a difference for some. Contrary to the expectations of 
those who advocated the ERA as a tool to liberate women from what they saw as the 
scourge of male domination, men have benefitted too, sometimes at the expense of women. 
After twenty years it is clear that the ERA is a double-edged sword. Was it a pyrrhic victory 
for those seeking the empowerment of women? At the minimum one may say that it is 
ironic that the Texas Supreme Court clarified the rules to adjudicate the constitutionality of 
statutes that discriminate on the basis of sex in a case in which the discrimination was 
directed at men. Moreover the relief that the court granted was to the direct detriment of 
unwed mothers, who had enjoyed superior parental rights under the challenged provision of 
the Family Code. Early commentators were aware that some statutes benefitted women 
alone, and proposed that they be brought into conformity with the ERA by extending the 
same benefit to men. But the point is that in some situations the same benefit cannot be 
extended to the disfavored sex without depriving the opposite sex of its legal advantage. It 


36 342 $.W.2d 588 (Tenn.1992) 


37 Chronicle of Higher Education April 7, 1993, A26. ("New, temporary federal guidelines on fetal-tissue 
research include a controversial provision that restricts scientists from conducting the research if the father 
of the fetus objects.") 


38 New York Law Journal May 17, 1993,1. 


is in these situations that the ERA can work to the detriment of women. 


The fact that few statutes have been struck down as unconstitutional in Texas probably 
reflects a statutory environment largely cleansed of the blatant discrimination of the past, 
because of corrective action by the legislature either taken in anticipation of constitutional 
challenges, or because of an actual change in social attitudes regarding gender roles. 
Examples of legislative reform are a 1973 amendment of the Texas Credit Law prohibiting 
the denial of credit to women; repeal of the Texas Paramour Statute, which held a wife who 
killed her husband’s lover liable for charges of murder while the same offense could be 
considered justifiable homicide if committed by the husband; equalization of marriage ages 
and ages at which male and female juveniles could be declared delinquent (see Harvill 1974, 
122; Crump 1973). The ERA may indirectly also have strengthened the principle of sex 
equality by the mere fact that the people of Texas have enshrined it in their constitution 
even though public awareness of the ERA seems low. The Texas Family Code is for the 
most part written in gender-neutral terms today. Moreover, bills to amend the Code are 
written with the ERA in mind, so as to preempt judicial challenges.” 


To the extent that sex-discrimination persists, however, Texans can have the confidence that 
the ERA as interpreted in McLean provides them with a potentially very effective remedy. 
In retrospect it is clear that the premonitions of early commentators who feared that the 
judiciary would either ignore the ERA or treat it as substantively indistinct from the federal 
equal protection clause were too pessimistic. 


The implications of Texas’ experience with the ERA for the feminist movement are two-fold. 
On the one hand the McLean precedent serves as a powerful illustration that men have a 
stake in the ERA, too. It allows ERA proponents to expand their support coalition by 
appealing to men’s self-interest. On the other hand, an ERA that can strip women of 
exclusive rights (or curtail them) is no doubt a political goal of diminished attractiveness for 
feminists seeking primarily to further the interests of women. The state supreme court has 
essentially said that the ERA means neither sex has a legitimate claim to being more equal 


it example is the spousal maintenance bill which was sponsored by the Women in Law Section of 


the State Bar and introduced in the House by Senfronia Thompson. It provides for alimony to ex-spouses who 
need time to get back into the work force and would apply only to those couples married for at least 10 years 
where one of the partners did not earn an income prior to their divorce. Spouses would be eligible for $1,500 
a month for up to three years providing they are seeking employment or acquiring necessary job skills. While 
couched in gender neutral terms it is clear that the bill’s intent is to benefit displaced homemakers, virtually 
all of them are women. The bill was killed by the House Calendar’s committee despite Thompson’s dire threat 
"to unleash the women of Texas" on “this male-dominated Legislature." University of Texas School of Law’s 
family law guru John J. "Jack" Sampson, who drafted many would-be Texas alimony bills and authored much 
of the Family Code put the blame squarely on the would-be beneficiaries of the gender-neutral alimony law: 
"Women in Texas have not been very militant on women’s issues." (Texas Lawyer May 17, 1993, 8; Austin 
American-Statesman April 1, 1993, B3; Texas Bar Journal January 1993). Note that in contrast to the gender- 
neutral spousal support bill in Texas the U.S. Congress recently considered sex-specific anti-crime legislation 
entitled Violence Against Women Act. One wonders if this would have happened with a federal ERA in place. 
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than the other. Proponents of equal rights in principle, be they male or female, will be 
pleased that sex has become a suspect classification subject to strict scrutiny in Texas. Some 
women’s rights advocates will have to view the ERA as a mixed blessing at best. Men, on 
the other hand, have good reason to support it even if they do not subscribe to the feminist 
agenda. 


Notes 
I would like to thank Kathleen Knight, Robert Carp, Richard Matland, and Clyde Leuchtag 


for their input, feedback, and (among them, quite contradictory) advice. I absolve them of 
all responsibility for my following their suggestions only in part. 
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(in chronological _ order) 


Table 1: Sex Discrimination Cases Under the Texas ERA 


Case 
with citation 


Class 
allegedly 
discriminat 
ed against 


Rule, law, or 
conduct 
complained 
about 


Right involved 


Scanlon v. Crim 
(Civ.App.1973) 
500 S.W.2d 554 


female 
(v. male) 
fiancee 


trial court’s 
dismissal of 
breach of 
promise action 


common law right 
to bring breach of 
promise action 


Cooper v. Cooper 
(Civ.App.1974) 
513 S.W.2d 229 


husband 
(v. wife) in 
divorce 


trial court’s 
award of child 
support 


equal child 
support duty 


Turner v. City of 
Baytown 
(Civ.App.1974) 
516 S.W.2d 270 


police 
women (v. 
policemen) 


city’s action in 
paying lower 
salary to 


policewoman 


equal pay 


Friedman v. 
Friedman 
(Civ.App.1975) 
521 S.W.2d 111 


husband 
(v. wife) in 
divorce 


trial court’s 
award of child 
support 


equal child 
support duty 


Lipshy v. Lipshy 
(Civ.App.1975) 
525 S.W.2d 222 


husband 
(v. wife) in 
divorce 


trial court’s 
award of 


attorney’s fees to 
wife 


right to recover 
attorney’s fees in 
divorce 


Finley v. State 
(Cr.App.1975) 
527 S.W.2d 553 


male 
(v. female) 
rapist 


rape statute 
(definition of 
sexual 
intercourse) 


right to be free 
from constraint not 


imposed on 


women 


Texas Woman’s 
University v. 
Chayklintaste 
(Civ.App.1975) 
521 S.W.2d 949 
530 S.W.2d 927 


female 
(v. male) 
students 
[also 
reverse] 


state university 
housing rule 


right to live off 
campus (like male 
students) [to live 
on campus (like 
females) 


= 
| 
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Mercer v. Board of 
Trustees 
(Civ.App.1976) 

5388 S.W.2d 201 


male 
(v. female) 
students 


public school 
hair length 
regulation 


right to wear long 
hair in school (like 
girls) 


Junior Football Ass’n 
of Orange v. Gaudet 
(Civ.App.1976) 

546 S.W.2d 70 


pre-puberty 
females 
(v. males) 


rule of football 
association 


right to participate 
in football 


Scott v. State 
(App.2 Dist.1984) 
668 S.W.2d 901 


male 

(v. female) 
offender/ 
victim 


criminal statute 
on sex abuse of 
child 


right to invoke 
promiscuity 
defense 


Miller v. Whittlesey 
(Civ.App.1978) 

562 S.W.2d 904 
572 S.W.2d 665 


wife 
(v. 


trial court’s 
denial of action 
to wife 


cause of action for 
negligent 
impairment of her 
husband’s 
consortium by 3rd 


party 


Lincoln _v. Mid-Cities 
(Civ.App.1979) 
576 S.W.2d 922 


8-year old 
females 
(v. males) 


rule of nonprofit 
crop. operating 
football leagues 


right to participate 
in football league 
(like boys) 


Schecter v. Schecter 
(Civ.App.1979) 
579 S.W.2d 502 


husband 
(v. wife) in 
divorce 


marital property 
division statute 


property division in 
divorce suit 


D.W.L. v. MJ.B.C. 
(Civ.App.1980) 
601 S.W.2d 475 


biological 
father 

(v. 
biological 
mother) 


paternity statute 


right not to be 
made a legal 

parent against 
one’s will 


In re Baby Girl S. 
628 S.W.2d 261 

(Tex.App.-Eastland 
1982) 


unwed 
father (v. 
unwed 
mother) 


legitimation 
statute 


right to establish 
parent-child 
relationship 
(legitimation) 


Ulrich v. Ulrich 
(App.1 Dist.1983) 
652 S.W.2d 503) 


husband 
(v. wife) in 
divorce 


trial court’s 
refusal to award 
child support to 
him 


equal child 
support duty 


' But see Texas Supreme Court decision in McLean, disapproving of In re Baby Girl 


8. 


Breeze v. Breeze 
(App.2 Dist.1986) 
707 S.W.2d 298 


statute governing 
property division, 
trial court’s 
property award, 
judicial pattern of 
discrimination 


equal division of 
community 
property 


Boutwell v. State 
(App.3_ Dist.1983) 
653 S.W.2d 100 
719 S.W.2d 164 


male 
(v. female) 
perpetrator 


statute on 
deviant sexual 
intercourse with 
a child 


right to invoke 
promiscuity 
defense 


In the Interest of 
McLean 
(Sup.1987) 

725 S.W.2d 696 


biological 
father 
(v. mother) 


legitimation 
statute 


right to establish 
parent-child 
relationship 


Cedillo v. Ewin 
Enterprises, Inc 
(App.13 Dist.1987) 
744 S.W.2d 217 
756 S.W.2d 724 


female 
(v. male) 
employee 


trial court’s 
dismissal of 
slander and sex 
discrimination 
suit against 


private employer 


right to cause of 
action under ERA 
for sex 
discrimination 
committed by 
employer 


Williams v. City of 
Fort Worth 

(App.2 Dist.1989) 
782 S.W.2d 290 


female 
(v. male) 
topless 
dancers 


city zoning 
ordinance (nudity 
definition for sex 


buisness) 


right to display 
female breasts 
(like males) 


Odoms_ v. Batts 
(App.4_ Dist.1990) 
791 S.W.2d 677 


unwed 
father (v. 
mother) 
{maternal 
grand- 
parents in 
suit for 
adoption] 


trial court’s 
termination of 
parental rights 
without 
appointing ad 
litem for indigent 
parent 


constitutional 
protection against 
termination of 
parental rights 


MJR’s Fare of Dallas, 
Inc v. City of Dallas 


(App.5 Dist.1990) 
792 S.W.2d 569 


female 
(v. male) 
topless 
dancers 


city zoning 
ordinance (nudity 
definition for sex 
business) 


right to display 
female breasts 
(like males) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Drastic reforms in health care and public pensions, the two major public welfare programs in 
Japan, took place in the mid-1980s. This was amid a turbulent period when the Japanese 
economy, like most of its advanced industrial counterparts, had to adjust to the abrupt end of 
rapid economic growth and face increased international competition. Because public attention 
focused on benefit reductions and government expenditure cuts, the reforms have commonly 
been referred to as a “conservative” or “neoliberal” assault on the Japanese welfare state. 
Such measures, however, did not ignite strong protests nor did it polarize the political 
spectrum. Indeed, conformity was the main feature of this reform process. Instead of being 
penalized, the ruling party responsible for the reforms was awarded, while the major 
opposition party, the Socialists, couid not attract those discontent with the reforms to turn 
around their declining electoral fortune. Paradoxically, the ruling Liberal Democrats had 
suffered support deciine when it rapidly expanded health care and pensions in the early 1970s, 
and increased popularity when it carried out supposedly unpopular reforms. 

The puzzie then is, first, why could the ruling Liberal Democratic party, which lost 
popularity when it expanded welfare benefits, carry out unpopular benefit reduction measures 
and maintain popularity? ! And, second, how could such drastic a reversal in welfare policy 
be carried out within the existing arrangements Liberal Democratic rule? 

in this paper | argue that the redistribution (“cross-subsidization”) of costs within 


Japan’s divided system of public pensions and health insurance was as important a component of 


1A similar question has been raised by Kato Junko, although the approach taken and 
conclusions given here are radically different. See Kato Junko, “Nihon no Seisaku Kettei Katei: 
Rieki Sakugengata Shisaku no Seiko” (Unpublished manuscript, 1986). 
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the reforms as reductions in government welfare commitment. This redistributive adjustment 
was engineered as a compromise between those who wanted to cut public welfare expenditure; 
namely those who can afford additional private welfare benefits (managers and unions of big 
corporations) and the Ministry of Finance, on the one hand, and those who depend largely on 
public welfare schemes; that is employees of smaller businesses and the self-employed , on the 
other. And the political parties sided with the latter in their competition to mobilize cross- 
class support from workers, farmers, and smail businesses. This compromise is the key to 
understand why the abrupt reversal in welfare policies did not affect the ruling Liberal 
Democrats’ cross-class constituency while opposition to it made the Socialists alienate 
employees of large corporations. 

in this paper, therefore, | contend that the following two elements are important in 
explaining the politics of welfare reform. First, the “divided” structure of social security 
programs in postwar Japan and the basic cleavage it created; and, second, institutionalized 
pattern of political conflicts and alliances among major actors -- business and labor 
associations, government agencies, and political parties -- which created and emerged from this 
structure. 

Prior to the reform of the 1980s, Japan’s welfare regime, consisting of both government 
and company (or private) programs for retirement and health care, can be characterized as a 
divided system that generated four cluster of interests. First, employees of large firms who 
could enjoy additional private benefits and services (such as company pensions, lump-sum 
retirement payments, or additional health care coverage) in addition to public benefits from the 
Employee Pension and the Associational Employee Health Insurance (administered by insurance 
societies). Second, employees of smaller firms who were depended upon both Employee 
Pensions and Governmental Employee Health insurance (managed by the government). Third, 
the self-employed who joined the National Pension and National Health Insurance schemes. And, 
finally, public or quasi-public employees (such as public school teachers or agricultural coop 
officials) who were members of one of the several Mutual Assistance Associations.° 


2It is important to note that under the enterprise union system of Japan, union members are 
automatically permanent employees and wage-eamers. The distinction between biue collar 
workers and white collar employees is irrelevant in Japanese unions, since both join the same 
union. 


3The above can be summarized in the following table. For a more formal and concise 
explanation of the programs, see John Creighton Campbell, How Policies Change: The Japanese 
Government and the Aging Society (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), pp. 9-21. 
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Under this system the basic cleavage ran between employees of large corporations; the first 


group, and employees of smaller firms and the self-employed; the second and third group. The 
difference was that the former could rely on additional private benefits, while the latter was 
dependent on private schemes. A secondary private-public cleavage between the private sector; 
the first, second, and third groups, and the fourth group became important only in the 1980s. 

In the following sections, | explain, first, how the pattern of political conflicts and alliances 
emerged as public welfare schemes were consolidated in the late-1950s; second, how the basic 
cleavage lines of the divided system were left intact during the high-growth years; and finally, 
how the turbulent economic situation after the mid-1970s forced the government to carry out 
welfare reforms which was hammered out as a compromise between employees of larger firms 
and the self-employed (the “basic cleavage”) but instead exacerbated the public-private 
cleavage. 

Until the 1980s, public welfare benefits and expenditures expanded rapidly by subsidizing 
health and pension plans for the self-employed and/or employees of smaller businesses. The 
major cleavage line was politically managed through negotiations between business associations, 
who had cooped the unions by setting up privileged supplementary private welfare benefits, and 
the Ministry of Health and Welfare officials who were more concerned with coherence and 
equality of the overall public welfare programs. This concern of the Ministry, in effect, 
favored employees of smaller firms and the self-employed who were dependent upon public 
welfare programs. The Ministry of Finance, in its effort to balance the budget and keep 
entitlements under control, generally sided with big businesses, while the political parties 
unanimously sided with the Health and Welfare Ministry, regardiess of their ideological 
convictions, to increase their populist appeal. in this situation, the opposition could appeal to 
the voters by promising extravagant public welfare benefits, while the ruling party had to 
offset such demands with other budgetary concerms. 

Social security expansion was reversed when economic stagnation and increased 


international competition, from the mid-1970s, led business, labor, and political leaders to 


Pensions Heath Care 


Big Corporation employees Employee Pensions Associational Employee Heath Insurance 
+ Company Pensions (with additional benefits) 

Small Firm employees Employee Pensions Governmental Employee Health insurance 

Self-employed National Pensions National Health Insurance 

Public employees Mutual Assistance Associations 
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realize that Japan could no longer afford expensive social security programs, in order to cope 


with economic difficulties. This reckoning came exactly at a time when Japan’s work force was 
aging at a rate unknown in any advanced industrial society. Following a barrage of 
comprehensive but similar recommendations by numerous government advisory committees on 
how Japan should reorganize its employment practices and its socio-economic policies to 
sustain industrial competitiveness in a rapidly aging society, big business and unions 
strengthened their collaboration in favor of less social security burdens and allied with the 
Ministry of Finance, who was deeply concemed with increasing budget deficits. 

Needless to say, the major cause of increased costs was health care payments for the elderly 
and pensions. And it was the schemes for the self-employed and the smaller firms that were in 
financial trouble because they bore a large part of this burden, and consumed the bulk of 
government subsidies. Thus the compromise package hammered out by the Health and Welfare 
Ministry aimed to reduce the level of social security benefits, on the one hand, but redistribute 
increasing benefits and costs among separated schemes by cross-subsidization. 

The compromise package was reluctantly, and incrementally, accepted by managers, unions, 
and the self-employed. Whenever part of it was introduced to the legislature by the ruling 
party, however, the Socialists categorically opposed any cuts in public welfare benefits. Under 
the circumstances where unions of major export industries favored a “smaller state” and self- 
reliance, and where the cleavage between the private and public sector unions were deepening, 
because of the former's criticism of mutual assistant associations for being unfairly generous, 
the recalcitrance of the Socialists only led to further disintegration of their wage-earner 
Support base. On the other hand, the ruling Liberal Democrats were credited for passing the 
compromise. Thus, to sum up, the structure of social security schemes, and the pattern of 
political conflicts and alliances it generated, explains why supposedly a “neoliberal” reverse in 
welfare reforms in the 1980s were introduced without strong obstruction and how it awarded 
the ruling party at the cost of the Socialists. 


1. THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE POSTWAR JAPANESE WELFARE STATE“ 

1-1. The Advancement of Company Welfare 

The historical sequence in the development of the postwar Japanese welfare state is relevant in 
explaining both its divided feature and the political cleavage lines it created. First, it was 
company welfare for employees that filled in the void crated by the breakdown of public welfare 
schemes immediately after the War. The surge of labor militancy, especially in large 
companies, was the most important factor that compelled managers to adopt such programs. 
Second, in reestablishing social security, the wage-earners had priority over the self- 
employed. Schemes for employees were resurrected as a compromise between vested interests 
created by the private schemes and the Ministry of Health and Welfare, in which the latter was 
more concerned in rectifying the inequalities created among the employees by the development 
of private schemes. Third, the process of consolidating the social security framework for the 
employees was insulated from partisan competition. 

As the result, as privileged company schemes were left intact, the role of the government 
was confined to prevent the differences between the schemes from aggravating. Furthermore, it 
was not until extending social security to the self-employed became an issue that political 
parties took interest in welfare as a devise to mobilize the electorate. And by the time public 
welfare reached the poiitical agenda, all major parties expressed their commitment to assist the 
“weak” segments of the economy regardless of their ideological differences. 

Public pension and health insurance schemes, mainly for the employees, were created prior 
to the War but ceased to function amid economic chaos and rampant inflation that immediately 
followed Japan’s defeat. In pensions, both major labor confederations and employers’ 
associations demanded the collection of Employee Pension contributions to be suspended. Facing 
strong antagonism, the Ministry of Health and Welfare agreed to drastically lower contributions 
and benefits, despite the inflation, and to put the scheme in “hibernation,” in order to save it 
from being totally abolished. The public health insurance system also became inactive as 
doctors declined public health insurance patients and operated “free practice” at “black market 
prices,” under conditions of extreme shortage of medical essentials and personnel. This ignited 


4This section in based on my recent work. See Hiwatari Nobuhiro, “Sego Nihon no Shakai- 
Keizai Rejimu to Yo-yato Kyogo: Jiminto Seiken Jizoku no Seiji Keizai-teki Bunseki,” 
Discussion Paper Series, J-25 (institute of Social Sciences, The University of Tokyo, May 
1993). it will appear in Nempo: Kindai Nihon Kenkyu, Vol. 15 (Forthcoming). 
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a vicious cycle of increase in “free practice” and drop outs from public health insurance 
schemes. In 1947, an estimated 73% of all medical treatments were carried out as “free 
practice,” and the membership of public health insurance schemes dropped to less than a half of 
its peak numbers. 

The void created by the collapse of social security schemes was filled in by company welfare, 
expedited by demands from radical union movements, with communist activists gaining the 
upper hand. Confronted by a burst of labor militancy, managers were forced to make 
concessions and offer relatively generous welfare schemes (especially in pensions, housing, and 
health care) for their employees. Lump-sum retirement allowances, which had existed since 
the turn of the century, spread dramatically and became legitimately acceptance as an issue 
subject to collective bargaining.° Companies also established clinics and company health 
plans for their employees. What changed after the War was that no longer were these private 
provisions restricted to a privileged segment of the employees nor were their application 
subject to the whimsical discretion of the managers. On the other hand, such welfare struggles 
was confined within company boundaries. This meant that workers of larger firms, the 
stronghold of radical labor movement, could expect to win better benefits, which was not the 
case for those in smaller ones. Busy in their endeavor to “democratize the firm” and win wage 
increases to compensate for the inflation, nascent labor confederations did and could not 
contemplate grand schemes to sweepingly reform the social security system. 

More importantly, company welfare policies survived the intense struggle between labor 
and management in the 1950s, as they were used to divide and conquer labor militancy which 
was effectively neutralized. Thrown into an abrupt return to market competition, due to 
changing policies of the Occupation authorities, Japanese managers, especially in large firms, 
had to drastically rationalize their work force and confront radical activists. Lump-sum 
retirement allowances served as unemployment benefits which facilitated the shedding of 
workers and undermined the strength of radical union activists. Company welfare and 
employment security were also utilized to win the support of remaining employees and to 
consolidate enterprise unions under moderate auspices. Despite extreme scarcity of investment 
Capital, therefore, Japanese managers willingly sustained company welfare schemes for their 
employees.® 


“The custom of providing lump-sum retirement allowances is said to have started as 
“compulsory saving” to tie skilled workers to the firm, then became a jointly-funded private 


welfare program, and finally turned into as paternalistic program funded by managers. 
6 


By the time the government contemplated reviving social security programs, in the first 
half of the 1950s, the political battle lines were drawn between the employers and government 
agencies. Lacking attempts by political parties to mobilize voters on welfare platforms, as 
Japan was still under Occupation, the process of resurrecting social security was insulated 
from partisan politics. Priority was placed on programs for employees, and there was little 
attempt to universalize the system. In this process, employers’ associations objected the 
expansion of public welfare in order to protect their privileged schemes and to keep social 
security costs down. They confronted the Ministry of Health and Welfare who felt compelled to 
introduce coherent and balanced schemes to guarantee equality and basic security. This conflict 
can aiso explain why employers’ associations were more aggressive on the pension issue than 
health care reform. It was because the former conflicted with their vested interests by 
imposing additional burdens to companies’ lump-sum retirement payments, while the health 
care system had already been differentiated into separate schemes for larger and smaiier firms. 

When the government announced plans to revive and reform the Employee Pension system as 
a two-tied system composed of fixed-basic and additional income-proportional benefits, in 
1952, the Employers’ Association (Nikkeiren) attacked this idea by claiming that a system of 
fixed-basic pensions was sufficient. The employers pointed out that company welfare had 
substituted social security and argued that neither them nor the workers could afford additional 
burdens. Apart from supporting benefit increase, the unions were in disarray over pension 
reform. Major private sector unions were disinterested in the issue because of company 
benefits, and public sector unions were absorbed in their struggle of converting prewar 
imperial Employees’ Pensions into Mutual Assistance Associations. Because of this lack of 
enthusiasm, the national labor confederation could afford to propagate radical, albeit empty, 
Statements. The predominant labor organization, Sohyo (The General Council of Trade Unions 
of Japan), upheld as a principle that everyone should be secured from all risks, at the cost of 
the capitalists and the state, with the funds being managed by workers and the peopie. In the 


SYokoyama Kazuhiko & Tada Hidenori (eds.), Nihon Shakai Hosho no Rekishi (Gakubun-sha, 
1991), pp. 123-127, Sasaki Masao, “Kigyo Fukushi no Gorika” in Saguchi Takasi (ed), 
Gendai Shakai Hosho Sosho Vol. 2: Kigyo Fukushi (Shiseido, 1972), p. 112, Hirata Tomitaro, 
Taishokukin to Nenkin (Romu Kenkyu-jo, 1949), pp. 14-38, Yonezawa Shinji, “Taishokukin 
Seido ni okeru Nihontekinamo,” in Fujibayashi Keizo (ed,), Taishokukin to Nenkin Seido 
(Daiyamondo-sha, 1956), pp. 39-55, Dai’ichi-seimeihoken Sogo-gaisha (ed.), Kigyo Nenkin 
Hakusho (Shakaihoken Kohosha, 1982), pp. 1-11, Yamazaki Kiyoshi, Nihon no Taishokukin 
Seido (Nihon Rodo Kyokai, 1988), pp. 45-99, Soneda Ikuo, Nihon no Kigyo Nenkin, Showa 6- 
-nendo ban (Toyo Keizai Shinpo-sha, 1985), pp, 109-114. 
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end, strong business opposition forced the Ministry of Health and Welfare to modify plans to 
expand the income base for contributions and to abandon an increase in contribution rates. The 
Ministry’s offer to increase the government subsidy rate to the Employee Pension from the 
initial plan of 10 to 15 percent helped little to appease the employers. in short, the Revised 
Employee Pension Law, passed in 1954, embodied a compromise between the Employers’ 
Association and the Ministry.’ 

Compared to pensions, there were little resistance from managers or unions against the 
Ministry's initiative to restructure the health insurance system, mostly because health 
insurance was already divided into three different schemes. This allowed the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare to rebuild the system incrementally.® Despite such differences, the revived 
health care system was similar to the pensions in the sense that the employees were able to keep 
their the privileged schemes intact and that the role of the government was confined to 
financially assist those that were regarded as economically vulnerabie. By the early 1950s, 
minimum necessary reforms were completed to restore public health insurance. During the 
three year period from October 1945 to 1948, medical rates were revised eight times to fill 
the gap between “free practice” and insurance rates. in 1948, public agencies were set up to 
cut red tape and speed up insurance bill payments for doctors. In June 1948, enrollment in the 
National Health Insurance became compulsory for the self-employed and in principle were to be 
administered by the local governments, although localities could opt whether or not to set up 
National Health Insurance societies 

Soon after this, two sets of chronic problems emerged. One was the issue of setting medical 
costs, which accompanied not only threats but actual clinic holidays, collective withdrawal from 


insurance practice, and intensive lobbying by the medical profession. More relevant to this 


7Ando Tatsukichi, “Kosei Nenkin,” in K. O’kochi, Y. Kaneko, T. Ari'izumi & S. Mori (eds.), 
Gendai Rodo Mondai Koza Vol.8: Shakai Hosho to Fukuri Kosei (Yuhikaku, 1967), p. 48, 
Koseisho Hoken-kyoku (ed.), Kosei Nenkin Hoken 15-nen Shi (Koseidan, 1958), pp. 852- 
858, Koseidan (ed.), Kosei Nenkin Hoken Kaikoroku (Shakai Hoken Hoki Kenkyu-kai, 1988), 
pp. 80-93, Shakai Hosho Kenkyu-jo (ed.), Sengo Nihon no Shakai Hosho: Honron (Shiseido, 
1968), pp. 25-33, Shakai Hosho Undo-shi Henshu-i’inkai (ed.), Shakai Hosho Undo-zen-shi 
(Rodo Jynpo-sha, 1982), pp. 382-387, Yamazaki Hiroaki, “Nihon ni okeru Rorei Nenkin 
Seido no Tankai Katei: Kosei Nenkin wo chushin ni,” Tokyo Daigaku Shakai Kagaku Kenkyu-jo 
(ed.), Fukushi Kokka Vol. 5: Nihon no Keizai to Fukushi (Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan-kai, 1985), 
pp. 179-181, Campbell, op. cit., pp. 58-52. 


8in short, the politics of health care differed from that of the pensions in two respects; first, 
the involvement of the Medial Association which caused fierce political battles to erupt between 
them, the insurance societies, and the government over medical costs; and, second, a health care 
plan for the self-employed had already been created prior to the War. 
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paper was the deficit in the National Health Insurance and the government managed 
(“Governmental”) Employee Health insurance. The government responded by increasing 
subsidies to both schemes separately, and avoided any redistribution of costs and benefits. 

The National Health Insurance recorded deficits, as soon as it was reformed, due to a rapid 
increase in insurance coverage. The situation was exacerbated by defaults or delays in 
contributions, and difficulties in assessing farmers’ and merchants’ incomes. In 1951, the 
Local Tax Law was revised that allowed localities to levy contributions as local taxes, but of 
little avail. In Fiscal Year (FY) 1952, the government allocated loans and subsidies to liquidate 
accumulated deficits. in the following Fiscal Year (FY) of 1953, the government agreed to 
subsidize 20 percent of the National Health Insurance outlays. And, finally, in August 1955, a 
law was passed that instructed the government to formalize the 20 percent subsidization, to pay 
all of the administrative costs, and to earmark an amount equivalent to 5 percent of the outlays 
to subsidize local National Health insurance societies in deficit. Because the interests of 
employers and unions were not directly affected, they met this chain of events with indifference. 

By the mid-1950s, the Governmental Employee Health Insurance also fell into trouble. 
When it presented a bill in 1955 to increase receipts by toughening regulations on illegal use of 
insurance and overcharged bills, by raising insurance rates, changing the income classification 
system for contributions, and by revising the medical fee schedule, the government was 
confronted by intensified protests by the medical professions and labor unions. The so-called 
“medical-labor” alliance launched clinic holidays, protests, and demonstrations, although the 
odd bedfellows had little in common, since the doctors wanted an increase in medical fees while 
the unions protested increase in insurance contributions. Obstruction tactics did pay off, 
however, as the government decided to insert permanent subsidization in the revised law, along 
with a large amount of emergency loans and temporary subsidies to keep the program 
solvent.9 

In both pension and health care schemes, the divided system was reinforced, within which 
employees of big companies could enjoy additional benefits while other employees could receive 
basic benefits subsidized by the government. Comprehensive reform did not take piace, not 
because the ideas were missing but the political forces to promote them were lacking. In 1950, 


90° uchi Hyoei (ed.), Sengo ni okeru Shakai Hosho no Tenkai (Shiseido, 1961), pp. 151- 
163, Yokoyama & Tada, op. cit., pp. 127-138, Shakai Hosho Undo-shi Henshu-i’inkai (ed.), 
op. Cit., pp. 266-276. 
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the most prestigious advisory committee, the Social Security System Commission, issued a 
report promoting a comprehensive and unified social security system for the whole nation by 
integrating various individual schemes and equalizing their benefits. The recommendation was 
doomed, since business, unions, and the Employee Health Insurance societies, each in pursuit of 
their own interests, carried out activities contrary to the unification of social security 
programs. Corporate managers, while complaining about the cost of private welfare, opted to 
preserve it as means to coopt employees. The Associational Employee Health Insurance 
societies, representing the interests of big business employer and employees, vehemently 
opposed the alternative of integrating the two employee health insurance schemes as means to 
solve the deficit problem of the Governmental Employee Health Insurance. Most erratic was the 
attitude of the unions. The unions of large companies were indifferent to public welfare 
reforms, while the major labor confederation Sohyo was critical of every government 
measure, condemning lack of government commitments and promoting the cause for employees 
in smaller businesses and the self-employed. This meant that the labor confederation had 


already started to represent interests other than the wage earmers of major firms. 


1-2. The Pattern of Political Mobilization and the Consolidation of the Postwar 
Welfare State 


The end of Japan’s occupation coincided with its first postwar economic downturn and its first 
taste of liberated party competition. The recession itself evoked concern of the “dual economy,” 
on which opposition parties invested by advocating more government programs for the professed 
underprivileged segment of the economy; such as farmers, merchants, and smaller businesses. 
The opposition parties confronted the Liberal government’s economic liberalism and fiscal 
austerity by promoting the expansion of social security, along with social investments and tax 
Cuts. Thus when the Democrats replaced the Liberals in 1954 as the ruling party, they were 
committed to extend public welfare to cover the whole nation. 

Three points need to be mentioned in this process. First, the departing Liberals joined the 
chorus for “Kai-Nenkin, Kai Hoken” (Pensions for All, Insurance for All), and the actual 
programs were carried out by the newly established Liberal Democratic party. In other words, 
the clash of values between market oriented self-help and government intervention to rectify 


the evils of market competition did not obstruct the merger of the Liberals and Democrats in 


1955. Second, this was possible because “Pensions for All, Insurance for All” merely 
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consisted of creating the National Pension for the self-employed and strengthening compulsive 


coverage of the National Health Insurance. It was simply a policy to provide basic security to 


the self-employed and smaller business, whiie leaving the existing privileged schemes for 


larger firms intact. It was not an attempt to erect a comprehensive social security system. 
Third, although this policy was supported by all major parties, it handicapped the Socialists’ 
prospect of political mobilization considerably; not only because the party professed compassion 
for those repressed by “monopoly capital,” but because it helped reinforce the social security 
system which dichotomized employees of big firms from those of smaller firms and the self- 
employed. 

interestingly, it was the Socialists who brought the creation of a “national pension” to the 
political agenda, during the election campaign of 1955. And the idea was quickly adopted by the 
Democratic party which maintained its grip on power after the election. It was still a major 
issue during the Upper House election of 1956, which made its introduction inevitable. 
However, it was the Liberal Democrats, created by the merger of the Liberals and Democrats, 
that engineered a compromise between the requests of big business, the Ministry of Finance, on 
the one hand, and the demands of the self-employed. 

The initial proposal was to set up a non-contributory pension for farmers, tiny family 
businesses, and the urban self-employed. As preparations proceeded, however, opposition came 
from three different quarters: the Ministry of Finance, worried about the cost of the program, 
the business associations, and politicians within the Liberal Democrats (mostly former 
Liberals). They all requested the new pension plan to be contributory. The Ministry of Finance 
also wanted the pensionable age to be 70 instead of 65. As a compromise, the Liberal Democrats 
(“first draft bill”) and the Ministry of Health and Welfare (“National Pension Committee 
proposal”) both proposed a compulsory and contributory pension for the whole nation. This 
ignited opposition, mainly from farmers, that demanded a non-contributory plan and pension 
funds to be recycled for rural development projects. Their voice was heard in the government 
advisory committees and by the “agricultural tribe” of the ruling party represented by 
powerful leaders such as Kono Ichiro and O’no Bamboku. Only after a second round of 
negotiations, it was finally decided that government subsidization rates would be increased to 30 
percent, funds of an independent pension scheme for Agricultural Cooperative officials could be 
used for rural development, and that pensions for widows and orphans, the disabled, and the 
already aged (unable to make lengthy contributions) would be non-contributory. 
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While the Liberal Democrats were taking steps to consolidate a political alliance between big 
business and rural constituents, the Socialists and Sohyo, the major trade union association, 
were damaging the prospects of forging a broad coalition of employees and the self-employed. A 
comprehensive “integrated pension” that would bring employees and the self-employed under a 
unified system and that would suppress the development of company pensions would have been 
required had the Socialists aimed to mold such an alliance. And without such a coalition the 
prospects of the Socialists coming to power was grim. 19 However, the Socialist-Sohyo camp, 
in pursuit of its populist, cross-class “anti-monopoly capitalism” strategy, actually helped 
destroy such possibilities and reinforced the basic cleavage between the big business and 
smaller businesses, farmers, or the self-employed. 

First, the Socialist-Sohyo bioc opposed an integrated national pension scheme on the 
grounds that it would add further burden on employees in addition to Employee Pension 
contribution. Then, it helped to further segregate the Employee Pension. During the debate on 
the National Pension bill, the Agricultural Coops and the small businesses lobbied to withdraw 
from the Employee Pensions to create an independent pension scheme. Although this would bring 
further segmentation to the public pension system, the Socialists sided with the Liberal 
Democrats in support of these demands. Officials of the Agricultural Coops wanted pensions 
comparable to employees of local governments (who were members of an independent mutual 
assistance association). Small business groups, especially the Political Alliance of Small and 
Medium Businesses (Chu-sei-ren), also demanded to set up a mutual assistance association 
that would assure them pensions similar to that of wage earners of large firms. While the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare opposed any such carving up of the Employment Pension system, 
the electoral clout of the Coops forced the government to accept the creation of a special mutual 
assistance association (Norin-Gyogyo Dantai Kyosai). Although the small businesses lost the 
battle to get an independent pension scheme of their own, mainly due to expected technical and 
actuarial difficulties, they won the war by having the government set up a mutual assistance 
association that manages tax-exempt, publicly subsidized lump-sum retirement allowances. 


Furthermore, Sohyo reinforced the basic cleavage of the social security system by 


'0This seems to be the political consideration behind creating a superannuation scheme in 
addition to universal basic pensions debated within the Labour Party in Great Britain, the Social 
Democrats in Sweden, and, in a different context, in West Germany. Furthermore, in Japan, 
with 48 percent the civilian work force engaged in the primary sector in 1950, there was little 
possibility of the Socialists coming to power without the support of the self-employed, even if 
the party had consolidated a predominant proportion of the wage eamers. 
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alienating both sides. It alienated the self-employed by opposing the government's National 
Pension bill and the unions of large firms by protesting against allowing “contracting-out” 
from Employee Pensions. It criticized the government's National Pension Law claiming that the 
benefits were too low, compared to the contributions, and that the eligibility for non- 
contributory pensions were too strict. Based on this line of reasoning Sohyo carried out a 
massive campaign against the Law to “expose its big business serving, people exploiting,” 
nature and to impede its implementation, by obstructing government sponsored gatherings to 
explain the new system and by encouraging people to refuse accept pension certificates and 
boycott contribution payments. Sohyo’s intention was to champion the cause of construction 
workers and builders, who were to be covered by the new pension and had organized themselves 
into militant unions. When, however, the government revised the Law in 1961 to expand 
eligibility for non-contributory pensions and to increase benefits for the survivors and those 
over 60, the Socialists and Sohyo could do little but to demand better benefits. '' 

Sohyo and the Socialists also opposed the idea to let company pensions “contract out” from 
Employee Pensions. During the late 1950s, Employee Pension benefits had been kept 
disproportionally low, as compared to mutual assistance association benefits or increase in 
wages, due to opposition from the Employers’ Association. Worried that low benefit levels 
would diminish the attractiveness of public pensions, only to let company welfare thrive, the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare searched for an arrangement that could make Employee Pension 
improvernent compatible with private schemes. The solution, proposed by the Employers’ 
Association, was to allow “contracting out” of the income proportional part of the Employee 
Pensions: an idea borrowed from Great Britain. Initially, all four labor confederations, 
especially the largest Sohyo, vehemently opposed the notion. The labor confederation argued 
that the plot planned to deprive workers of their lump sum retirement fund rights, to chain 
workers to their employers ever after retirement, to drive a wedge between workers of large 
firms and smaller ones, and to exploit workers to profit financial capital and monopolies. 
Reasoning by the Health and Welfare Ministry that contracting out would not deprive workers of 


11Paul Martin Lewis, “Family, Economy, and Polity: A Case Study of Japan’s Pubic Pension 
Policy” (Ph.D. Dissertation, the University of California at Berkeley, 1981), pp. 336-349, 
351-356, 372-396, 414-416, Campbell, op. cit., pp. 54-58, 63-69, 72-81, 83-85, 
Ando, op. cit., pp. 391-341, Koseisho Hoken-kyoku, op. cit., pp. 851-856, 859-961, 
Shakai Hosho Kenkyu-jo (ed.), op. cit., pp. 43-45, Shakai Hosho Undo-shi Henshu-i’inkai 
(ed.), op. cit., pp. 393-403. 
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their vested interests, that an increase in Employee Pension benefits would be unlikely without 
some kind of agreement with the employers, and that the inequality between workers of big 
firms and large firms would widen without an increase in public pensions since tax-exempt 
company pensions (such as Tax Certified Pensions) were already in operation; all fell on deaf 
ears. The dilemma of the Socialist-Sohyo bloc was illuminated when the Bill to Revise the 
Employee Pension Law passed the legislature in June 1965. In this process, the moderate 
Democratic Socialist Party and its ally labor confederation, Domei (Japanese Confederation of 
Labor), supported the bill. In doing so, they could cater to the interests of both unions of large 
corporations, which favored the bill, and unions of smaller firms, which gained from a raise in 
public pension benefits. indeed, a large hike of pension benefits was part of the revised law. In 
contrast, the recalcitrance of the Socialists-Sohyo cost them the support from both large and 
small firm unions.12 

The politics of completing the National Health insurance is a similar story. The divided 
system was reinforced by increased government assistance to the schemes for self-employed and 
smail businesses. Extension of health care was approved by all parties. And this turned out to 
be an opportunity lost for the Socialists to strengthen either its wage earner base or its cross- 
Class alliance. 

Since the National Health Insurance had aiready been in operation, unlike the National 
Pension, the necessary reforms were less controversial and centered on three issues: first, 
what to do with those concems with less then five employees; second, what to do with localities 
that had not established National Health Insurance societies; and, finally, how to reduce the 
National Health Insurance deficit? In the mid-1950s, an estimated one third of the population 
had no public health insurance, mostly because a massive number of migrants from rural 
villages, which increased as the economy took-off, worked in small plants or sweat-shops that 
were exempt from compulsory public health insurance and were located in large cities, where 
the local governments had failed set up societies to administer National Health Insurance. The 
government's solution was to make it mandatory for all localities to set up National Health 


Insurance societies, to formalize government subsidization (20 percent of medica! costs and 


'2Sasaki Hiroshi, “Kokka Nenkin to Kigyo Nenkin,” in Nihon Rodo Kyokai (ed.), Taishoku- 
kin, Nenkin to Rodo Kumiai (Nihon Rodo Kyokai, 1963), p. 122, Kobayashi Rikuo, “Kigyo 
Nenkin Seido to Taishoku-kin,” in K. O’kochi et. at. (eds.), op. cit., pp. 243-245, Ando, 
ibid., pp. 85-87, 93-98, Koseidan (ed.), op. cit., pp. 132-133, 141-142, 152-161, 
180-185, 195-201, Shakai Hosho Kenkyu-jo (ed.), /bid., pp. 52-56, Shakai Hosho Undo- 
shi Henshu-i'inkai (ed.), ibid., pp. 411-417, Yamazaki, op. cit., pp. 186-190. 
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100 percent of administrative costs) of the National Health Insurance, and to make health care 
compulsory to concerns with less than five employees. The major controversy was whether to 
place those previously uninsured in the Employee Health Insurance or the National Health 
insurance, or in a new “Second” Employee Health Insurance. The Socialists proposed them to be 
included in the Employee Health Insurance, along with a drastic increase in the schemes 
benefits. But they did not go as far as to propose an integrated system, nor did they specify how 
to fund their expensive plan. The adopted government pian to put them in National Health 
insurance was a compromise that had been approved by the business community. It would 
increase government subsidies to insolvent programs while leaving comfortable programs 
intact. Thus the ruling party could take advantage of the existing system to bridge potential 
cleavages within its support coalition, while vested interests created by the system were 
already too entrenched for the Socialists to come up with an alternative. Instead, the party 
became increasingly dogmatic as it promoted full nationalization of health care. The extended 
National Health insurance bill passed the legislature in 1958. Localities were given till the end 
of fiscal year 1961 to set up insurance societies. The process itself was trouble-free, as the 
Tokyo Metropolitan area set up their societies at the end of 1959, and the largest cities such as 
Osaka, Yokohama, Kyoto, Kobe and Nagoya established theirs in 1961. Thus by the mid-1960s, 


the basic postwar system of “Pension for All, insurance for All” was in full operation. '9 


li THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE POSTWAR JAPANESE WELFARE STATE 
ll-1. The Politics of Welfare Expansion within the Divided System 

The decade from the mid-1960 was an era of high growth for the Japanese economy. It was 
also a period of rapid expansion of social security benefits which was made possible by 
increased government commitments until it reached its climax in 1973; the year dubbed as the 
“Dawn of the Welfare Era [Fukushi Gan’nen].” Politically, however, such achievements 
awarded neither the ruling party nor the major opposition party; the Socialists. 

This was because, benefit hikes had asymmetrical effects. What is noteworthy of the politics 
of welfare expansion in Japan is that the dualistic system was reinforced, since; first, 


expanding welfare benefits for the employees of large firms did not become much of a public 


130° uchi (ed.), op. cit., pp. 164-169, Yokoyama & Tada (eds.), op. Cit., pp. 133-134, 
138-139, Shakai Hosho Undo-shi Henshu-i’inkai (ed.), ibid., pp. 277-280. 
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policy issue and thus was not subject to mobilization by the political parties; and, second, party 
competition concentrated on increasing government subsidies to programs for the self-employed 
or employees of smaller firms, which in effect prevented the welfare gap between them and 
employees of larger firms from widening. 

indeed, at the largest companies, it was the companies, and not the government, that 
institutionalized a solution to the basic redistributive dilemma of making compatible demands 
by employees to increase wages and welfare benefits with need of management to invest heavily. 
Negotiations between management and enterprise unions on this matter actually strengthened 
harmonious labor relations in the largest firms. Since the mid-1960s, a formula to make wage 
and welfare demands compatible with reinvestment requirements had emerged in heavy, export, 
industries. At the company level, the understanding was that management would honour life- 
time employment security in return for the unions’ acceptance of “control of total wages” and 
flexible work force deployment. Wage control was necessary for reinvestment to enhance 
competitiveness which, in turn, was necessary to realize employment security. “Total wages” 
added social security contributions and private welfare expenditures to money wages. Setting 
the annual wage standards, however, was a delicate process, since too low a settlement would 
ignite rank and file discontent and endanger the leadership of collaborative union leaders, while 
too high a settlement would harm the company’s investment plans. Frequent communications to 
work out a viable agreement strengthened collaborative labor reiations, which was reinforced 
as unions were consulted on measures necessary to adjust to rapid changes caused by applying 


advanced production technologies; such as flexible deployment of work force and smali group 


activities. Collaborative wage restraint also had nationwide effect. Annual nationwide wage 


settlements (‘the Spring Offensive”) were politically coordinated as major firms in heavy and 
chemical industries pegged their wage increase to the collaborative wage agreements of the steel 
industry. Thus for the larger corporations, the growth of wages and welfare payments was 
coordinated with the company’s need to accumulate capital. And this stalled issues like welfare, 
employment, and incomes policies for the competitive businesses from becoming public. 
Compared to the politically managed wage and weifare settlements of largest firms, the 
wages of smaller businesses was determined by labor market forces. Facing worsened labor 
shortages in the mid-1960s, which coincided with and contributed to the consolidation of the 
nationwide wage setting pattern, smaller firms were compelled to offer wage increases and 


entering wages for new recruits comparable to that of larger firms to secure necessary work 
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force. This forced smaller firms to make tenacious efforts to prevent differences in wages and 


welfare benefits from widening, although the differences hardly narrowed. The below figures 


(Figure 1a & 1b) show the gap in wages and welfare payments by the company according to the 
size of the firm. Thus there was a large political demand for public policies to fill in the 


“welfare gap” between large corporations and smaller concerns or the self employed. 


Figure 1a: Wage Differences according to the Size of the Firm in Manufacturing according to the 
Number of Employees (Per employee; 5,000=100) 
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Figure 1b: Differences in Welfare Payments according to the Size of the Firm in Manufacturing 
according to the Number of Employees (Per employee; 5,000=100) 
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It was against this backdrop that public policy concentrated on achieving parity between 
larger firms’ employees and those of smaller concerns or the self employed, by siding with the 
latter. All political parties competed in promising generous government assistance to public 
welfare schemes which in effect benefited the smail firms’ employees, farmers or merchants. 
In this bidding race, marginal parties, such as the Communists or the Komeito (Clean 
Government Party), seemed to have attracted more tactical but floating voters, in addition to 
their core devoted supporters, by championing the cause for social welfare and anti-pollution. 
The major parties, the Liberal Democrats (LDP) and the Socialists, had more difficulty in 
utilizing the opportunity; mostly because the ruling party had to compromise conflicting policy 
demands, such as tax cuts and other expenditure increases, to keep its big business-self 
employed coalition intact, and because the “dualistic” mode of welfare expansion eroded the 
Socialists’ electoral base as tension emerged between big business unions and “weaker” 
segments of the economy. The populist strategy of the Socialists to lure employees of smaller 
businesses and the self-employed with its anti-system “anti-monopoly” rhetoric, started to 
alienate major private unions, whose interests increasingly coincided with that of “monopoly 
Capital.” In the labor movement, this caused the deterioration of Sohyo’s dominance, as the 
Socialists’ agent. Its moderate pro-business counterpart, Domei, penetrated in the private 
sector, and dissidents emerged within Sohyo who wanted to make it more responsive to the 
interests of private unions. Sohyo and the Socialists, however, were unable to side with the 
private unions simply because both organizations had depended heavily on the financial, 
electoral, and organizational support from the public sector unions. '4 

Increase in pensions occurred in two typical ways during the high-growth era: that is, by 
increasing benefits of the non-contributory National Pension Scheme (for those already too old 
to pay contributions) and by raising the fixed portion of Employee pensions. There is no doubt 
this disproportionally benefited the self-employed and smaller businesses, since it helped the 
elderly self-employed and those with lower incomes. in every single year between 1969 and 


1973, the National Pension Law was revised to raise non-contributory pensions and/or loosen 


'4Cf. Hiwatari Nobuhiro, op. cit., pp. 12-13, Hiwatari Nobuhiro, “Towards the Highest Stage 
of Enterprise Unionism?: Union Reorganization amidst Flexible Restructuring and Aging Society 
in Japan” (Paper Presented at the Workshop on Rethinking Boundaries of Labor Politics, 
Center for European Studies, Harvard University, March 1993), Hiwatari Nobuhiro, Sengo 
Nihon no Shijo to Seiji (Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan-kai, 1991), pp. 105-124 , and the works 
cited therein. 
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their eligibility, and to improve benefits for contributory National pensions. The Employee 
Pension Law went through two major revisions prior to 1973. In 1965 the government 
subsidization rate was raised from 15 to 20 percent; and benefits were further raised in 1971. 
Because of this increase in government allotment, the portion of insurance contributions as part 
of the total receipts fell from 75.6 percent to 72.4 percent during the 1960s. 

The revision of both pension schemes in 1973, at the “Dawn of the Welfare Era,” achieved 
huge benefits hikes. Employee pensions were doubled and that was even 25 percent more than 
what the radical labor union Sohyo had demanded. This raised the pension rate to 60 percent of 
the average income of the nearest point before retirement. To maintain parity, the amount of 
contributory National pensions, along with government subsidization rates, were also raised. 
As the result, the government financed 40 percent (up from 33.3 percent) of the 10-year 
National pension and 42 percent (also previously 33.3 percent) of the 5-year Nationa! pension. 
Another breakthrough during this reform was the decision to index pensions with consumer 
prices. Needless to say contribution rates were also increased. increase in pensions continued 
even after 1973, despite warnings by numerous government committees and experts on the 
future costs of such “extravagant” programs. Pensions improved annually from 1973 to 
1980, due to either mandatory periodical review or cost-of-price indexation. 15 

Compared to pensions-- with a still quite low maturity rate (i.e., actual number of 


pensioners/ the number of those insured), meaning only a few were actually receiving full 


pensions '6 -- expansion of health care coverage and the increase of the elderly had put the 


already financially strained National and Governmental Employee health insurances in deep and 
recurrent difficulties. 

In 1963, the “compensation rate” (the percentage of medical bills covered by insurance) 
for National Health insurance was raised from 50 to 70 percent for the insured. The year 1965 
marked the first of a four year plan (completed in 1968) to extend the 70 percent 
compensation rate to dependent families. This made them better off than the dependents of 


employee health care, who only had a 50 percent compensation rate. Such successive expansion 


'Svamazaki Hiroaki, “Kosei Nenkin Seido no ‘Bappon Kaisei’ Katei” in Tokyo Daigaku Shakai 
Kagaku Kenkyu-jo (ed.), Tenkan-Ki no Fukushi Kokka Vol. 2 (Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan-kai, 

1988), pp. 197-205, Yamazaki, op. cit., pp. 88-90, Yokoyama & Tada (eds.), op. cit., pp. 
194-208, Shakai Hosho Undo-shi Henshu-i’inkai (ed.), op. cit., pp. 444-451. 


16as of 1978 the maturity rate of public pensions in Japan was 18.4 percent, compared to 
Britain’s 32.5 percent (1975), Sweden’s 28.4 percent (1975), West Germany’s 28.0 
percent (1976), France’s 24.5 percent (1975), and United States’ 21.4 percent (1976). 
Yokoyama & Tada (eds.), op. cit., pp. 212-217, 300-311. 
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of benefits also meant a large increase in government expenditures, since the government had to 
subsidize 20 percent of ail outlays of the National Health Insurances. 

The medical cost of the elderly was yet another factor that rapidly increased government 
expenditure for the National Health Insurance. This needs little explanation. First, at that 
time, formally employed retirees had only two options upon retiring; either to become 
dependent family members of their childrens’ employee health insurance or to join the National 
Health Insurance. In the former case the compensation rate was 50 percent, in the latter it was 
70 percent. Naturally, retirees joined the National health care. Second, the bulk of those 
insured by the National Health Insurance, farmers or owners-workers of small shops, were 
themselves a rapidly aging cohort. These two elements, combined with the commonly high 
medical costs associated with the elderly, expeditiously drove up National health care outiays. 
By the late 1970s, insurance contribution could only cover a little more than one third of the 
National Health insurance medial bills, over 60 percent had to be paid by government 


expenditures, as shown in the below table (Table 1). 


Table 1: Trends in Comparison of Incomes, Contributions, Outlays, Contribution Rates, Balance 
Rates, and Subsidization Rates among to Different Health Insurance Schemes 


Per capita insurance Receipts insurance Outlays 


Assoc. Govt. Nation. Assoc. Govt. Nation. Assoc. Govt. Nation. 
1965 100.0 88.8 46.4 100.0 82.2 19.7 100.0 125.6 52.3 
1970 100.0 89.5 53.2 100.0 91.3 23.6 100.0 136.4 76.9 
1975 100.0 91.0 56.5 100.0 95.7 23.9 100.0 133.0 94.1 
1980 100.0 90.2 54.8 100.0 94.2 38.4 100.0 127.6 117.6 


Per capita Contribution Rate Receipts /Outlays Gov't Subsidies/Outlays 


. Govt. Nation. Assoc. Govt. Nation. 
1965 ; ; : 0.82 0.47 0.00 0.01 0.58 
1970 : : ; j 0.89 0.41 0.00 0.04 0.61 
1975 ‘ ; ; : 0.85 0.36 0.00 0.13 0.63 
1980 ; 0.83 0.38 0.00 0.16 0.62 


Source: Jinushi Shgeyoshi, “Koreika Shakai no Iryo-hosho,” in Tokyo Daigaku Shakai Kagaku 
Kenkyu-jo (ed.), Fukushi Kokka, Vol. 5: Nihon no Keizai to Fukushi (Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan- 
kai, 1985), p. 334. 


Increasing costs, however, did not immediately stop the political contest to whet the appetite 


for better public welfare. In 1973, the government passed a bill that, in principle, made the 
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government pay all medical bills for those over 70 (65 for the bedridden), as an indispensable 


part of the “Dawn of the Welfare era.” Two thirds of the costs were satisfied by national 


government and the rest was divided between prefectural and town governments. This 
immensely popular program was ignited by the spread of similar programs initiated by 
“progressive local governments,” and was promoted by a massive media campaign mostly 
condemning the government's insufficient attention to the plight of the elderly. The 
advancement of progressive local governments, usually led by Socialists and Communists, in 
most populated cities of Japan alarmed the ruling Liberal Democrats. They reacted by 
preempting one of the progressives’ pet projects at the nation level. Political shrewdness of the 
ruling party was not matched by financial acumen, however. This program turned out to be an 
extremely expensive one, as the elderly allegedly crowded the clinics and hospitals to exercise 
(or “abuse,” according to critics) their newly won privileges. Government expenditure 
skyrocketed and made health care reform imminent. 

Most of the political controversy over public health insurance costs, however, centered on 
the supposedly self sufficient Governmental Employee Health Insurance. The basic pattern of 
successive political battles, however, was simple. Because of the reiatively low income and 
high age of the insured, the Governmental Employee Health Insurance had recurrently recorded 
deficits since the mid-1950. Every time the government announced measures to restructure 
the insurance scheme, by increasing contribution rates or payments made by patients 
(“copayments”), it met fierce Opposition from the trade unions and the opposition partes, and 
was forced to make concessions. Thus every time the reforms were inadequate and the insurance 
scheme remained financially shaky. 

The first of successive political showdowns took place between 1964 and 67. In 1964, after 
two years of remaining in the red, the government announced its intention to overhaul the 
Governmental Employee Health Insurance. Concretely, the plan was to raise contribution rates, 
to make patients copay half of the pharmaceutical fees, and to use “total annual income” 
(monthly wages plus bonuses, instead of just monthly wages) as the base of insurance 
contributions. Led by the unions of day workers in construction and building, the labor 
confederation Sohyo, launched a campaign that categorically renounced the contents of the 
government's bill and demanded full compensation rate coverage for the insured and dependents 
of both Employee and National health insurances, paid totally by the capitalists and the 
government. Protracted and persistent protests by the unions, citizens’ groups and opposition 
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parties kept the bill shelved for two years, despite the fact that the insurance scheme was 
approaching bankruptcy. In the end, the government proposed that the legislation would be only 
a temporary two-year one. It offered to cut the amount of copayment of pharmaceutical fees and 
to abandon total annual income base idea altogether. Above ail, it promised large government 
subsidies to keep the insurance scheme solvent. The revised (“Exceptional Measures”) 
National Health Insurance bill became a law in 1967. 

immediately after the law passed, preparations started for new measures to replace it when 
it was to expire in 1969. Bold but similar plans by the Health and Welfare Ministry and the 
Liberal Democratic party to thoroughly reorganize health insurance into three (occupational, 
local, and elderly) schemes, and to introduce an equalization fund to cross-subsidize between 
the schemes were, however, announced in vain. Wanting to avoid a political ordeal, the 
government decided to simply incorporate the basic features of the temporary law as a 
permanent feature of the Employee Health Insurance Law. As a concession to the opposition, 
copayments of pharmaceutical costs were abolished. This was exactly at a time, when the 
Government Employee Health Insurance had sank deep into red again. 

impasse prevailed, as two futile attempts were made to restore fiscal soundness of the 
scheme. in both cases, Governmental employee health care reform was stalled by resistance 
from the trade unions and the opposition parties, and discord within the ruling party. The first 
try, in 1971, was aimed to increase insurance receipts; by making patients copay at their 
second clinical visit, increasing copayment upon hospitalization, granting the government wider 
discretionary power to raise contribution rates, and by including bonus incomes as the 
contribution calculation base, along with some improvements in health care service. The second 


effort, presented a year later, in 1972, was more comprehensive and consisted of three 


different pieces of legislation. The first one was to ease the deficit by trying again to give the 


government discretionary power to raise insurance contribution rates, in return for a 
permanent fixed-rate government subsidization of Governmental Employee Health Insurance 
outlays. The second one was to set up an equalization fund to cross-subsidize Costs between 
three insurance schemes and to increase patient copayments. The third one was aimed to 
improve health care planning. 

It was not until 1973, after two successive failures, that a major breakthrough came in 


health care reform. tt was part of the “Dawn of the Welfare era, ” along with free medical care 
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for the elderly and the pension reforms. Astonishingly, the main feature of this revision of the 
Employee Health insurance Law was to improve health care benefits, partly as a sweetener for 
the previously frustrated measures. The compensation rate for dependent family members was 
raised from 50 to 70 percent, and government payments for high-cost medical treatment was 
introduced. The increase in compensation rate for dependents was effective in narrowing the 
health care gap between those employed in large firms (enrolied in Associational employee 
health care) and in smaller ones (enrolled in Govermmental employee health care), since higher 
compensation rates for dependent families than that legally stipulated had been one of the 
privileges Associational Employee Health Insurance societies could optionally provide for their 
members. The additional costs for this improvement were mostly borne by government 
expenditures. To cope with such additional burdens imposed upon the already deficit-ridden 
Governmental employee health care, the government decided to shelve the accumulated deficit, 
which were to be paid gradually from the general budget, and to permanently subsidize a fixed 
10 percent of all Governmental Employee Heaith insurance outlets. In addition, the government 
was finally awarded with discretion to “flexibly” increase insurance contribution rates within 
a certain margin. 

Further revisions of the Employee Health Insurance Law were made in 1976 and in 1977. 
In each case, the government’s attempts to raise receipts had to be compromised by improving 
benefits and by curtailing part of the initial proposals. In 1976, the government had to revoke 
part of the proposed copayments’ increase and to introduce cost-of-living indexing of benefits to 
pass its proposal to increase insurance contribution rates. In the following 1977, another 
revision of the law permitted the government to charge a special contribution rate on bonuses 
(up to a 3 year period), provided that the employers would pay half and the government 20 
percent of the new burden. The government was also allowed to raise first time walk-in 
copayments. All this came only after the government agreed to lower the special bonus 
contribution rate from 2 to 1 percent, to reduce first time walk-in copayment to 600 (from 
the initially proposed 700) yen, to cancel increase in copayments on high-cost medical fees, 


and, above all, to provide additional subsidization to the employee health insurance. '7 


17Jonn Creighton Campbell, “The Old People Boom and Japanese Policy Making,” Journal of 
Japanese Studies (Vol. 5, No.2, 1979), Campbell, op. cit., Ch. 5, O’hara Shakai Modai 
Kenkyu-jo (ed.), Nihon Rodo Nenkan,1977-nendo ban (Rodo Jyunpo-sha), pp. 574-578. 
Henceforth this annual will be referred to as “Nihon Rodo Nenkan.” Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 
1978, pp. 339-340, 561-564, Jinushi Shgeyoshi, “Koreika Shakai no Iryo-hosho,” in 
Tokyo Daigaku Shakai Kagaku Kenkyu-jo (ed.), Fukushi Kokka, Vol. 5: Nihon no Keizai to 
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As the Governmental employee health care deficit became chronic, opposition parties and 
unions felt compelled to present their alternative health care plan, as criticism of their 
obstructionist tactics started to sound convincing. The plans became more practical as the years 
passed, but still remained immoderate. in 1971, the Socialists announced their “Basic Health 
Care Bill (First Draft)” and presented a revised version as a bill, co-sponsored by the 
Democratic Socialists and the Komeito, the following year. Based on the British system, it 
envisioned a fully nationalized health care system, funded totally by the government. The 
Communist plan was less radical, although it still proposed a fully subsidized government heaith 
care system with emphasis on strengthening local health care by tripartite committees 
composed of local residents, medical practitioners, and local government representatives. 
Becoming more practical, the Socialists in 1976 presented another plan. It was still 
extravagant, since all copayments were to be abolished, the insurance compensation rate were to 
be 100 percent for employees and their families and 90 percent for the self-employed, and 
since free medical care were to be provided for low income families and the elderly. Most of 
this were to be paid by the government and capitalists. The plans of the Democratic Socialists 
and Komeito by this time were more modest than that of the Socialists, but they still envisioned 


drastic improvements in compensation rates and expected the government to pay the costs. 18 


To sum up, the thrust of social security improvements during the high-growth era was to 
concentrate government support on benefits for the self-employed and small business’ 
employees. Welfare for employees at large corporations was hardly a policy issue, since it was 
hammered out by cooperative labor relations. Employees at such firms could enjoy wage and 
welfare standards higher than those working in smaller concerns, although their benefits were 
circumscribed by the need for the corporations to reinvest. In pensions, the widening of the 
“welfare gap” was prevented by raising the the fixed portion of employee pensions as well as 
increasing the government subsidization rate to the National Pensions. In health insurance, 
both the National and the Governmental Employee health insurances had to be supported by 
fixed-rate government subsidization to sustain benefit expansion. 


In this process, both the unions and the opposition parties sided with the perceived 


Fukushi (Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan-kai, 1985), pp. 295-298, 309-316, 324-342, Kato, 
op. Cit., pp. 147-148, Shakaihosho-undo-shi Henshu-iinkai (ed.), op. cit., p. 297, 
Yokoyama & Tada (eds.), pp, 168-170, 172-179, 184-185, 277-279, Shakaihosho-undo- 
shi Henshu-iinkai (ed.), pp. 282-294, 301-302. 


18¢f. Shakaihosho-undo-shi Henshu-iinkai (ed.), op. cit., pp. 301-302, Nihon Rodo 
Nenkan, FY 1978, pp. 579-581. 
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“vulnerable segments” of the economy. The interests of the big business unions did not have to 


be politically represented by labor organizations because additional benefits were negotiated at 


the firm and because expansion of public welfare did not conflict with their interests. During 


the high-growth era everyone expected that social security deficits could be paid by 
continuously increasing government revenues. Objections by the Ministry of Finance on 
increasing burdens, therefore, could not win political allies The situation changed after the oil 


crises. 


li-2. Welfare Reforms of The 1980S: The Politics of Re-synchronizing Public 
Welfare with Economic Competitiveness 


The “Dawn of the Welfare era,” ironically, marked the end of rapid welfare expansion, as well 
as high economic growth, and started an era of reflection (“Welfare Review” [Fukushi 
Minaoshi]) on the future of the Japanese economy and welfare state. Responding to economic 
changes, recognition spread alike among business leaders, policy specialists, and government 
Officials that future welfare burdens could be detrimental in maintaining necessary investment 
to keep major corporations, and the economy, competitive. The solution shared and accepted by 
union leaders of the largest companies, typically in heavy export industries, was self-reliance, 
market Competition and less government intervention. Thus the Ministry of Finance -- 
dismayed at mounting fiscal burdens, especially massive deficits that accumulated after the first 
oil-crisis, and relentless in their pursuit of a balanced budget --now had found political allies. 
Their case was justified by furor generated by the “Administrative Reform” movement of the 
early 1980s. This was in a nutshell a campaign launched by the media, economic ministries, 
business and union leaders, and academics that called for deficit reductions, trimming of 
entitlements, cuts in tax and social security burdens, and privatization of supposedly inefficient 
public corporations. 

Welfare reforms, the centerpiece of this crusade for a “smaller state” and self-reliance, 
however, embodied a compromise, instead of a simple neo-liberal assault of the weifare state. 
True that huge budget deficits had motivated Ministry of Finance officials to aggressively cut 
down expensive programs, especially entitiements. Cuts in social security benefits became 
politically acceptable, however, only because the proposed reforms had also redistributed 
burdens along the cleavage lines that had characterized the dualistic nature of Japan’s public 


welfare programs. in exchange for control over the increase in social security and tax burdens, 
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managers and unions of big businesses were compelled to share part of the government's social 
insurance expenditures for small business’ employees and the self-employed. Having had 
additional company welfare, managers and unions of large corporations were scarcely affected 
by cuts in social security, and thus were receptive to proposed cuts in taxes and social security 
contributions. Those enrolied in schemes for smalier business’ employees and the self- 
employed had to endure some benefit reduction in order to keep their schemes solvent without 
exorbitant increases in contributions, and to win assistance. Since the government could no 
longer be depended upon, they had to turn to the well-off schemes of big businesses. 


More politically important is how this compromise was hammered out. The Ministry of 


Health and Welfare, and not political parties, was the chief architect of the compromise that 


converted the “smaller state” campaign into support for restructuring the social security 
system into a more coherent one by cross-subsidizing among schemes to achieve parity of costs 
and benefits. Fabricating such a compromise, however, had lopsided political effects. The 
process crippled the radical labor movement under Sohyo auspices and considerably weakened 
the opposition parties, especially the Socialists, while it allowed the ruling party to claim 
credit and retain its cross-class appeal. Appealing to populism, by simply promising welfare 
expansion or obstructing cut backs, either had to be modified to be practical enough to represent 
the interests of their constituents, as the case of small centralist parties, or had to risk 
alienating an important segment of its supporters, as the Socialists had done with major 
enterprise unions. 

For managers and employees of large firms, especially in competitive export industries, 
welfare reform was only part of a comprehensive adjustment to harsh economic realities. Wage 
increases had to be controlled, advanced technology had to be installed, and redundant work force 
had to be shed, for the firms to sustain investment and economic competitiveness. Adjustment 
was carried out in a way that reinforced business-labor cooperation. Security of life-time 
employment was the unions’ price, supported by the Ministry of Labor, for cooperation in wage 
restraint and introduction of advanced technology. Wage restraint had become openly accepted 
by the major industrial unions during the landmark Spring Offensive of 1975, and became 
institutionalized throughout the 1980s. Since wage restraint was orchestrated by managers and 
unions of export industries, especially steel, it was really an extension of the wage restraint- 
for-employment security accord that had been in operation since the mid-1960s. However, it 
was severely rebuked by the old guard leaders of Schyo. This, however, only decisively 
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estranged the relationship between big business unions and the labor confederation. 


With life-time employment having been practiced, although exclusively at major firms, the 
biggest issue concerning employment security was that for elder employees. The Labor 
Ministry and enterprise unions had been pressing the companies hard to retain workers after 
retirement age, to retrain elderly workers, to assist them to find secondary jobs, and to extend 
the retirement age. This was because these proposals seemed to be more practical and 
promising as means for labor-market policy to keep unemployment low and welfare policy to 
prevent pension costs from getting out of hand, under the existing system. This formula to cope 
with a Stagnating economy and an aging work force had been encouraged by numerous 
government advisory committees, particularly those associated with the Labor Ministry, and 
was accepted in principle by unions and management alike. However their implementation was 


resisted by the employers who complained of the additional costs to keep and retrain elder 


workers. Thus the Labor Ministry imposed pressure on and offered financial support to firms 
that extended retirement age, retained workers after retirement age, retrained them, or 
assisted them to find positions in subsidiaries and other related (keiretsu) firms. Unions were 
willing to make sacrifices by negotiating away seniority wages, seniority promotion, and 


increases in lump sum retirement allowances and/or company pensions. This was also to 


appease reluctant managers. Negotiations on specifics thus reinforced business-union 
cooperation. '9 Not only that, their agreement to put priority on employment of elder 
employees made them unenthusiastic to the alternative solution of expanding public welfare to 


induce for the elderly to leave the labor market.2° 


19See Hiwatari Nobuhiro, op. cit. (March, 1993), Shinkawa Toshimitsu, “1975-nen Shunto 
to Keizai Kiki Kanri,” in O’take Hideo (ed.), Nihon Seiji no Soten: Jirei Kenkyu ni yoru Seiji 
Taisei no Bunseki (Sanichi Shobo, 1984), Shinkawa Toshimitu, Nihon-gata-Fukushi no Seiji 
Keizaigaku (Sanichi Shobo, 1993), pp. 199-216, Tsujinaka Yutaka, “Kyuchi ni tatsu ‘Rodo’ 
Seisaku Katei,” in Nakano Minoru (ed.), Nihongata Seisaku Kettei no Henyo (Toyo Keizai 
Shinpo-sha, 1986), pp. 278-280, 285-288, Murakami Hiroharu et a/., Sohyo Rodo Undo 
30-nen no Kiseki (Rodo Kyoiku Senta, 1980), pp. 383-416, Kozuma Yoshiaki, Shunto (Rodo 
Kyoiku Senta, 1976), pp. 235-238, 281-288, Koyo Shokugyo Kenkyu-jo, Shukko, Tenseki 
no Genjo to Kadai (Shokken Chosa Kenkyu Hokoku No.85) (Koyo Shokugyo Kenkyu-jo, 1989), 
pp. 7-10, 44-45, Ujihara Shujiro, “Koreika Shakai ni okeru Kigyo no Tai’o,” in Tokyo 
Daigaku Shakai Kagaku Kenkyu-jo (ed.), Fukushi Kokka, Vol. 5: Nihon no Keizai to Fukushi 
(Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan-kai, 1985), pp. 373-385, 406-417, 421, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 
1981, pp. 42-45, 48-48, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1982, pp. 277-280, 490-492, 530- 
531, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1983, pp. 27-29, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1984, pp. 436-440, 
467-468, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1987, pp. 134-135, 154, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1981, 
pp. 137-138, 180-182, Campbell, op. cit. (1992), pp. 254-258, 260-267. 


20F or different approaches taken by welfare states on labor market polices, see, for example, 
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As part of a comprehensive adjustment to low economic growth and aging society, a barrage 
of reports were issued by government advisory committees associated mostly with the Health 
and Welfare Ministry, some with the Finance Ministry, on what to do with social security, 
shortly after the first oil crisis. Despite their numbers, the problems and solutions professed 
were quite similar. Above all, it was realized that social security programs had grown too 
extravagant to survive times of less revenue, due to low growth, and rapid increase of the 


elderly population.2! 


Public pension and health insurance schemes for the self-employed and/or employees of 


small concems were the ones that caused deep concer, since they bore a disproportionate 
portion of the costs related to an aging society. This was simply because they had a larger share 
of the elderly and were heavily government subsidized. In both public pension and health 
insurance, reduction of benefits and redistribution of costs among schemes by cross- 
subsidization were the basic proposed solution. in order to avoid a possible collapse of the non- 
contributory and contributory National Pensions, an integration of the public pension system 
into a two-tier system of basic pensions and superannuations, in which government subsidies 
would be concentrated only to the basic pension, was proposed. Reduction of pensions and 
extension of pensionable and retirement ages were also prescribed. Similarly, to cope with 
rising health care costs for the elderly and financial inequality between schemes, the following 
solutions were proposed; reintroduction of copayments (i.e., payments made by patients) for 
free elderly health care, setting up an independent insurance scheme for the retirees, cross- 
subsidization of insurance schemes, and increases in copayments and insurance contribution 
rates.22 
Efforts to reform public pensions and health insurance came in two stages; somewhat futile 
attempts in 1980 and more successful ones in 1984-85 The contrast proves a point: reforms 


failed when they were blunt measures to cut costs and increase revenues, they were successful 


Ggsta Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press,1990), ch. 6. 

21it was projected that under the existing system both benefits and contributions would be 
much higher than the most generous welfare states of Europe. 


22kato Junko, “Seisaku Katei Kenkyu no Riron to Jissho: Koteki Nenkin Seido Kaikaku to Iryo 
Hoken Seido Kaiaku no Ke’su wo megutte,” Leviathan (Vol. 8, 1991), p. 171, Kato, op. cit., p. 
65, Yamazaki, op. cit. (1988), pp. 92-104, Shakaihosho-undo-shi Henshu-iinkai (ed.), op. 
Cit., pp. 452-467, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1976, pp. 314-318, 528-530, Nihon Rodo 
Nenkan, FY 1977, pp. 570-574, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1981, pp. 66-68, 74-75. 
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when they were more redistributive. The 1980 pension reform turned out to be a debacle 
because it focused on extending the pensionable age, barring widowers with no children from 
Survivors’ pension, and raising insurance contributions. Interestingly, most controversial was 
the pensionable age issue. This was because it was amidst tenacious negotiations by managers 
and unions of major firms to extend the retirement age.23 Assailing the Health and Welfare 
Ministry for not taking into account the proposal’s impact on the labor market and employment 
policies, in most cases still under negotiation by management and unions, government advisory 
committees refused to fully endorse the government's bill. Business and union leaders were 
allied in their opposition to the bill, including the moderate Domei. Only after the ruling 
Liberal Democrats issued an unusual complaint to Prime Minister O’hira stating that the 
pensionable age issue still had “problems to be considered, such as its relation with 
employment policy and its impact on the overall cohesion of the public pension system,” both 
agreed to downgrade the pensionable age clause to a “indicative clause.” Even this did not 
materialize. A four-party pact, by the Liberal Democrats, the Socialists, the Democratic 
Socialists, and the Komeito Party, agreed to remove the clause altogether. They also took out 
the cause that barred widowers with no children from receiving survivors’ pension, and cut the 
raise in insurance contributions.24 

A similar story unfolded as the health insurance reform of 1980. The expressed need to 
reorganize cost and benefit structures within the divided system was brushed aside for a 
government bill that focused on increasing patient payments, only to be subverted by political 
parties. Although the policy went through several versions, mostly because the negotiations 
became complicated by the active involvement of the erratic Medical Association, the basic 
points were, however, to equalize the compensation rate (the rate of medical bills covered by 
insurance) for both the insured and family members at 80 percent (by abolishing full 
compensation for the insured but increasing the rate for dependents from 70 percent), to 


mandate the patient to copay half the pharmaceutical and dental material costs and the full 


23This needs explanation. Nominally, the retirement age had usually been 55 for employees of 
large corporations, although it was higher for those in smaller concems. Extending the formal 
retirement age to 60 had been demanded by the major enterprise unions, and promoted by the 
Ministry of Labor, as part of the broader labor market policy to “preserve life-time 
employment.” However, the Health and Welfare Ministry wanted to raise the pensionable age 
from 60 to 65. 


24 Kato, op. cit. (1986), pp. 73-74, Yamazaki, op. cit. (1988), pp. 104-108, Nihon Rodo 
Nenkan, FY 1981, pp. 69-70, 328-329, Campbell, op. cit. (1992), pp. 315-329. 
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hospital meal costs, to increase patients’ copayment upon first clinical visit or hospitalization, 
to prohibit employee health insurance associations from providing additional services, and to 
create a cross-subsidizing equalization fund for the employee health insurance associations. 
Facing the usual opposition from labor confederations and the Medical Association, the bill went 
through a number of revisions at the legislature. The final four party pact actually perverted 
the measure. It increased insurance compensation rates for family members without touching 
full coverage for the insured, in exchange for modest changes such as rasing the ceiling on 
contribution rates and the amount copaid by patients upon first visit or hospitalization.2° 
Meanwhile, the diagnoses and prescriptions that had been given by various government 
committees disseminated swiftly to business, labor, and political circles. And, it was well 
accepted. Between 1979 and 1980, ali major labor confederations, and industrial federations, 
announced pension reform plans that departed radically from their customary demands for 
better benefits and more government subsidization, or their hostility toward Company pensions. 
Not only had they adopted a two-tier universal pension scheme, comparable to government 
committees’ proposals, but appreciated company pensions for their complementary role to 
public pensions. Their plans described an universal fixed basic pension and an incomes- 
proportional superannuation that were to be paid from the age of 60 and indexed to wage 
increases (instead of cost-of-living). Additional benefits were to be provided by company 
pensions. The union plans differed mostly on how high the pension standards should be, although 
it was accepted that some sort of limitation, even cut backs, might have to be imposed. 
Presumably, the constant growth of company pensions, as an alternative to the traditional 
lump-sum retirement allowances, had facilitated this attitude change. The below table (Table 
2) show the increase of company pensions. Riding the reform bandwagon was not limited to the 
unions, since the three major opposition parties had also discarded their earlier programs of 
benefits increase within the existing system in favor of a two-tiered universal pension. The 


parties were vague, however, on the {imits of public pensions or the role of private ones.26 


25Kato, op. cit. (1986), pp. 147-150, Shakaihosho-undo-shi Henshu-iinkai (ed.), op. 
cit., pp. 307-309, 362-363, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1979, pp. 352-356, 576-578, 
Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1980, pp. 316-318, 516-518. 


26Murakami Kiyoshi & Yamazaki Yasuhiko, Koreika Shakai to Nenkin (Chuo Hoki Shuppan, 
1981), pp. 121-128, Soneda, op. cit., pp. 114-132, Kato, op. cit. (1986), pp. 66-67, 
Shakaihosho-undo-shi Henshu-iinkai (ed.), op. cit., pp. 467-471, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 
1977, pp. 361-365, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1978, pp. 581-583, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 
1979, pp. 357-358, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1981, pp. 74-78. 
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Table 2: The Increase of Companies with Company Pensions (Estimated Percentages) 


1945 1954 1959 1963 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1971 1974 1975 
2.4 8.0 19.9 29.5 ‘ 55.2 61.0 66.8 


Over 5,000 
48.5 


1,000-4,000 
ALL 28.7 32.9 


A: Among large corporation 

B: Among all corporations with lump-sum retirement allowance classified according to size of 
employees. 

Source: Kokumin Sekatsu Center (ed.), Nenkin Seido to Korei Rodo Mondai (Ochanomizu-shobo, 
1977), p. 97. 


The unions and political parties were in less accord over how to finance health care for the 
elderly, although the perceived need for change was unanimous. The proposed changes, however, 
had been effected by and did not differ largely from those expressed in government circles. 
Sohyo and the Socialists were still vigorously opposed to reintroducing copayments. Their plan 
was to keep retirees in the Employee Health Insurance until they were 65, and than to transfer 
them to a fully government funded free health care scheme. Domei and the Democratic 
Socialists were more accommodating. On health care for the elderly over 65, they accepted 
partial copayment by the patients and suggested that 40 percent of the health insurance outlays 
for the elderly should be financed by the Employee Health Insurance. What both plans had in 
common, apart from lowering eligibility for elderly health care from 70 to 65, was that they 
conceded employees had to bare part of the health care burden for the elderly, which had been 
emphasized by government committees’ plans.” 

It was against this backdrop of growing consonance among principle actors that the second 
round of reforms were carried out in 1984-85. The ardor created by the Administrative 
Reform campaign helped precipitate the process. Although the reports issued by the biue- 
ribbon (Second) Provisional Administrative Reform Council, especially the first (July 1981) 
and third (basic) recommendations (July 1982), added little to the solutions already 
announced, it was the enthusiasm that surrounded it that created a sense of urgency difficult to 


resistance politically. 


27Shakaihosho-undo-shi Henshu-iinkai (ed.), op. cit., pp. 307-309, 362-363, Nihon 
Rodo Nenkan, FY 1982, p. 326. 
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The new public pension system, which passed the legislature in 1985, had four basic 
features. Above all, the Employee, National, and the small Seamen pensions were reorganized 
into a semi-universal two-tier system of basic and supplementary pensions.2® Second, 
government subsidies were to concentrate on basic pensions with its rate reduced, which eased 
the burden of the Treasury. Third, immediate contribution rates were raised, although both 
future contributions and benefits were to be lower than the previous scheme. Finally, pension 
rights for women (especially housewives) were established. Equally important, however, is 
what was not included in this sweeping reform; that is the lifting of the pensionable age. 

The reform embodied a tripartite compromise between the big businesses and unions, who 
became alarmed that future social security payments might suffocate investment, the Health and 
Welfare Ministry, who worried that the National Pension scheme would become insolvent as the 
self-employed aged rapidly, and the Ministry of Finance, who wanted to cut financial obligations 
on expensive entitlements. Raising the pensionable age to 65 was dropped early in the process 
because it could not win the support of employee associations’ and unions. With this obstacle 
removed, however, the Employers’ Association and business associations, the pro-business 
moderate union organizations, and centrist opposition parties gave their support to the reform. 
Even the criticism by Socialists and Sohyo on the reduction of benefits and government 
subsidization from previous standards seemed ritual, and more of a tactic to check the moderate 
parties from allying with the Liberal Democrats.29 

The new alliance of big business management and unions, on the one hand, and government 
agencies, on the other, also broke the impasse on health insurance. The preliminary step came 
in 1982, when the Elderly Health Care Law was revised to repeal free medical care for the 
elderly (over 70 years old). A moderate copayment was reintroduced to be paid by the elderly. 
More important was that under the revised system 70 percent of the outlays were to be 
burdened by health insurance societies, instead of it been fully financed by national and local 
governments. Only 30 percent was to be endowed publicly, with the national government paying 
20 percent, and the remaining 10 percent being divided equally between prefectural and town 


governments. Presumably, the Employers’ Association and the Associational Employee Health 


28The mutual assistance associations, which provided health care and pensions mainly for the 
public sector workers, was not included in this integration. 


23vamazaki, op. cit. (1988), pp. 108-147, Kato, op. cit. (1986), pp. 86-89, Kato, op. 
cit. (1991), pp. 172-175, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1982, p. 325, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 
1984, pp. 328-329, 497-501, 512-513, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1985, pp. 535-537, 
Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1986, pp. 288-291, Campbell, op. cit. (1992), pp. 241-243. 
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Insurance societies did not categorically reject this new burden as long as free health care would 
be abolished. They did, however, oppose the initial government plan to allocate funds in reverse 
proportion to the number of elderly enrolled in each scheme. This would result in a full 
redistribution of funds from the Associational Employee Health insurance to the Governmental 
Employee Health insurance and, particularly, the National Employee Health insurance. Instead, 
a complicated system was adopted in which only half the funds collected would be distributed 
according the proportion of the elderly in each scheme, while the remaining half would finance 
the medical bills of the elderly within each scheme. 

The Ministry of Finance had been persistently pressing the Health and Welfare Ministry to 
dismantle the costly free elderly health care. What changed was that, first, the localities that 
were the spearhead of introducing free elderly health care recognized they could no longer afford 
its burdens. Second, business and unions, especially the moderate Domei, were willing to pay 
part of the price if the principle of self-reliance were respected and if medical costs would go 
down by deterring the elderly from paying unnecessary visits and doctors from providing 
unwanted treatment. Still fearful of a possible voter backlash, however, the Liberal Democrats 
and center parties, were eager to minimize the copayments by elder patients.2° 

The same combination of increased copayments and cross-subsidization among insurance 
schemes characterized the health insurance reform of 1984. The interests at stake and 
configuration of political alliances also remained the same. in this attempt, however, cross- 
subsidization included all health insurance schemes, instead of being limited within the 
employee health insurance as proposed in the aborted reform of 1980. The government draft 
thus proposed the following basic points: reduction of compensation rate for the insured (from 
100 to 80 percent), increase, albeit incrementally, in compensation rate for dependent family 
members (up to 80 percent), a new device to retain retirees in their previous health scheme 
(“Retiree Health Care”), drastic reduction of government subsidies to the National Health 
insurance, and a series of increases on copayment items. Business and unions supported 
“Retiree Health Care” -- which were to reimburse 70 to 80 percent of the health care costs 
for retirees until they reached the age 70 and were eligible to elderly health care -- because it 
was funded by the money saved by the 20 percent reduction in the compensation rate of the 


insured. 


30Vokoyama & Tada (eds.), pp, 280-284, Shinkawa, op. cit. (1993), pp. 163-174, Nihon 
Rodo Nenkan, FY 1982, pp. 328-329, Campbell, op. cit. (1992), pp. 290-297, 302-304. 
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Business and government experts Citied the spread of cost-consciousness, equality between 
costs and benefits, between the healthy and the sick, between the health insurance schemes, as 
reasons to support the reform. Unions were divided over whether introducing 20 percent 
copayment of the medical costs by the insured were too much of a concession. And political 
parties, being reluctant to increase any kind of copayments by the patients, hammered out a 
compromise in which the compensation rate would be 90 (instead of the proposed 80) percent 
for the time being and most of the proposed increases in copayment be discarded. Furthermore, 
Employee Health insurance was to be extended to the service industries previously not covered, 
including those with less than five employees. Although the labor confederation Sohyo started a 
campaign immediately after the reform bill passed to restore full insurance Compensation of 
health care for the ensured, free medical care for the elderly, and to improve the compensation 
rate for family members and the self-employed, it had little clout, since the radical anti- 
system union organization itself was rapidly losing strength, only to disappear within five 
years.°" 

The welfare reforms marked the climax of readjusting social security to a new socio- 
economic environment of increased competition and rapidly aging population. Efforts still 
continued, however, along the lines debated during the late 1970s and early 1980s. A further 
revision of the public pension was carried out in 1989. Apart from making necessary 
improvements on pension standards, it introduced complete automatic cost-of-living indexation 
of pensions, and made it mandatory for students to join the basic pension. But it failed to 
achieve its main purpose due to persistent opposition from the unions and managers; that was to 
raise the pensionable age to 65. In health insurance, the government revised the Elderly Health 
Care Law in 1986. The purpose was to increase copayments and change the cross-subsidization 
mechanism so that all, instead of half, of the endowments collected from health insurance 
societies (which accounted for 70 percent of all insurance outlays for the elderly) would be 
distributed according to medical outlays for the elderly in each scheme. Naturally, the 
Employers’ Association and the union confederations coalesced in their opposition to such 
modifications that amounted to further redistribution from the Associational Employee Health 


insurance to the Governmental Employee or National Health Insurance. Although they were 


31 Kato, op. cit. (1986), pp. 161-167, Kato, op. cit. (1991), pp. 175-179, Yokoyama & 
Tada (eds.), pp, 284-290,Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1982, p. 325, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 
1984, pp. 328-329, 497-501, 512-513, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1985, pp. 310-313, 
Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1986, pp. 286-287. 
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unable to force the government to revoke its proposal, they were able to make it delay its 
implementation.32 

What is remarkable about the political battles in the recent years over social security is 
that it shows that a new political alignment had emerged in the 1980s. At the core of this new 
alignment are the managers and unions of large corporations. Their accord with the Health and 
Welfare Ministry and the Finance Ministry in carrying out welfare reforms, drove a decisive 
wedge within the labor movement between the radical anti-government and moderate pro- 
business factions, which led to the total reorganization of the national labor movement itself. 
The coalition also compelled political parties to change their attitude toward welfare expansion, 
especially in the cases of the ruling Liberal Democrats and the center opposition parties, and 
this isolated the Socialist-Sohyo left. The post-1984-85 revisions in welfare programs can 
be seen as developments within a new political arrangement, in which the tension between the 
managers and unions of big businesses, on one side, and government ministries, on the other, 
had emerged and been settled though negotiations. While the Liberal Democrats and centralist 


parties played a mediating role in this process, the radical left has become marginalized. 


CONCLUSION: THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCE OF WELFARE REORGANIZATION 


in this paper | have argued that two elements are important in explaining the politics of welfare 
reform. First, the divided structure of social security programs, and, second, the 
institutionalized pattern of political conflicts and alliances business, labor, government 
agencies, and political parties which created and emerged from this structure. 

The divided social security system, consolidated by the mid-1960s, not only created a 
cleavage that divided the employees of larger firms from smaller ones and the self-employed, 
but it effected political parties, regardless of their ideological differences, to focus on the latter 
who depend largely on public welfare schemes. Demands by political parties to expand public 
welfare during the high growth era in effect reinforced the bifurcated politics of the divided 


system; aS government assistance to social security concentrated on programs for smaller 


32vamazaki, op. cit. (1988), p. 79, Yokoyama & Tada (eds.), pp, 294-296, 317-321, 
Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1987, pp. 140-142, 365-370, 500-502, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 
1988, pp. 469-470. 
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business and the self-employed, while the competitive sector remained relatively insulated 
from partisan conflicts because the managers and unions had strengthened their alliance by 
institutionalizing rules that made wage and welfare increases compatible with reinvestment 
requirements. The welfare reforms of the 1980s, was a renewed compromise between the 
competitive sector, on the one hand, the alleged “weaker segments” of the economy, on the 
other, over the boundaries of private self-reliance and public welfare, and the redistribution of 
social security costs. In exchange of a revaluation of self-reliance and private welfare, which 
reproduced harmonious labor relations in the competitive sector, social security burdens, 
projected to increase rapidly as the population aged and the system matured, were redistributed 
between the competitive sector and the economically vulnerable sector. 

Bifurcated politics helped the ruling party maintain its hold on power while it eroded the 
support base of the major opposition party; the Socialists. Although all major political parties 
sided with the self-employed or smaller businesses, the Liberal Democrats, due to its 
privileged positions as the party in power, could retain its cross-class alliance by passing the 
compromise between the competitive sector and the self-employed. In comparison, for the 
Socialists, pursuing a cross-class strategy by courting the interests of the self-employed and 
justifying it by an “anti-monopoly” ideology similar to Euro-communism, caused them to 
alienate the employees of “monopoly capital.” Since the Socialists started with a wage-earner 
support base in 1955, this led to the hemorrhaging of the its base during the high growth 
period, as can be seen in the below table (Table 3), which was accompanied by an overall 


decline of Socialist identification, as seen in Figure 2. 


Table 3: Class Identification of Class in Japan, 1948-1981. 


1955 59 63 67 71 75 798 81 


Farmers/Fishermen 26.9 38.2 39.9 37.3 33.9 37.0 48.5 42.8 
Iindependent/Service 38.4 34.8 40.6 39.0 31.4 38.2 35.0 42.3 
White Collar “69 8:2 6.7 T6:2 
industrial Worker -14.8 -17.6 -17.8 -15.7 -12.2 -2.5 8.3 8.6 
Liberal/Managerial --- --- 33.3 17.2 19.6 35.1 51.0 51.9 


Note: The Figures = Liberal Democratic support-Socialist Support 
Source: Jiji Tsushin-sha (ed.), Sengo Nihon no Seito Seiji to Naikaku: Yoron Chosa ni yoru 
Bunseki (Jiji Tsushin-sha, 1981) 
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Figure 2 : Trends in Socialist (JSP) and Liberal Democratic (LDP) Identification, 1957-91 


LDP-Ji 
JSP-Ji 


1955 57 61 64 67 70 73 76 78 81 83 86 88 91 


Source: Jiji Tsushin-sha (ed.), ibid.. 


Figure 3: Trends in the Combined Identification for the Liberal Democrats and Socialists, and the 
Non-Partisan Identifiers 
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Source: Jiji Tsushin-sha (ed.), ibid.. 


In the bidding race for improvements in social security during the high-growth years, it 
was the marginal parties, such as the Communists or the Komeito, that attracted more tactical 


but floating voters, as explained earlier in this paper. The fact that dealignment of the party 
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system had set in during these years can be seen from the above figure (Figure 3). The decline 
in support for both the Liberal Democrats (LDP) and the Socialists was in commensurate with 
the increase of those that did not support any party. Presumably it was some of those who had 
either weakened their identification with or defected from the major parties that supported the 
marginal parties. One should be bear in mind that during this period even the business 
community was supportive of welfare expansion . 

The situation changed with the oil crisis. The Ministry of Health and Welfare engineered 
compromise, which has been the major topic of this paper, did not help the Socialists. The 
argument that the socio-economic conditions following the oil-crisis strengthened labor 
collaboration in the competitive sector can be reinforced by the fact that a total reorganization 
of the labor movement occurred parallel to the welfare reforms. Suffice here is to say that 
labor reorganization was Carried out by the leading enterprise unions of major export 
industries, especially the metal industries such as steel, automobiles, electric appliances, and 
heavy machinery and shipbuilding. Because of shared common interests, they decided to cross- 
Cut existing labor confederation boundaries and strengthen their association with each other. 
The result was the launching of a new and unified labor confederation, Rengo (The 
Confederation of Japanese Trade Unions), and the dissolution of existing labor organization, 
including Sohyo and Domei. 

This process was expedited by the increasing private-public strife and inner public sector 
conflicts within the Sohyo labor movement. Thus, although both the radical anti-system 
Sohyo and the moderate pro-business Domei disbanded themselves to join Rengo, the whole 
process was in reality an absorption of the collapsed Sohyo by pro-business enterprise unions. 
Two factors caused the decisive split between the private and public sector unions within 
Sohyo: one was the labor militancy of public sector unions, the other was the difference in 
work conditions and welfare schemes. In sharp contrast to their private counterpart, private 
sector unions had militantly confronted the government in their vehement opposition to 
rationalization measures and their struggle to restore their legal right to strike. After 
successfully upsetting the public corporations’ plans to rationalize their operation, especially 


in national railways, labor militancy of the public sector unions climaxed immediately after the 


oil-crisis, when they severely criticized leading private sector unions for succumbing to 


pressure by business and government to restrain wages and when the railway workers carried 


out a prolonged strike, which paralyzed the nation, demanding the government to restore their 
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right to strike. Such measures decisively antagonized major enterprise unions that could not 
afford to strike and had to go though difficult decisions to accept rationalization and wage 
restraint. The schism had exacerbated when private unions took the offensive, as welfare 
reforms gained momentum, and criticized the public workers for their advantageous work 
conditions and welfare benefits; especially that they had no mandatory retirement age, could 
receive full pensions while still working, and that their mutual assistance societies offered 
better benefits. Furthermore, the private sector unions supported government measures to 
privatize public corporations.°% 

Since public sector unions constituted the core force of Sohyo, the labor organization had 
little choice but to side with them. Although mandatory retirement age was introduced for 
public workers, some inequalities between the mutual assistance association and employee 
social security schemes were corrected, and the mutual assistance associations were integrated 
by cross-subsidization, this did not bridge the differences between private and public sector 
unions. Thus not only were the public sector unions isolated in their struggle against reforms 
in work conditions, mutual assistant associations, and privatization, but they became divided 
among themselves. Unions of prospering public corporations, such as Nippon Telephone and 
Telecommunications, supported privatization and opposed the cross-subsidization of mutual 
assistant associations, since the latter would force them to subsidize the insolvent mutuai 


assistant associations of the Japan National Railways.°4 The schism between the private and 


33Mori Kenji, "Rodo Kumiai to Kokumin Seikatsu,” in Kurita Ken (ed.), Gendai Nihon no 

Roshi Kankei: Koritusei no Baransu Shi'to (Rodo Kagaku Kenkyujo Shuppan-bu, 1992), pp. 
47-49, 51-57, Kinoshita Takeo, “Sangyo-betsu Zenkoku-soshiki no Bunretsu, Saihen to 
Minkan Rengo he no Michinori," in Hosei Daigaku O'hara Shakaimondai Kenkyujo (ed.), “Rengo 
Jidai‘ no Rodo Undo: Saihen no Dotei to Shintenkai (Sogo Rodo Kenkyuujo, 1992), pp. 23-30, 
32-40, Igarashi Hitoshi, “Kanmin Toitsu' Koshyo to Sohyo no Kaisan” in Hosei Daigaku O'hara 
Shakaimondai Kenkyujo (ed.), op. cit. , pp. 43-78, Murakami et a/., op. cit., pp. 396-403, 
Kozuma Yoshiaki, op. cit., pp. 228-229, 257-260. On the famous railway workers strike of 
1975, see Kumazawa Makoto, “Suto-ken-suto, 1975-nen Nihon,” in Shimizu Shinzo (ed.), 
Sngo Rodo Kumiai Undo Shiron: Kigyo Betsu Kumiai Chokoku no Shiza (Nihon Hyoron-sha, 
1982). 


34The mutual assistant association of the National Railways was in deep trouble because it had 
the highest maturity rate, because a large number of its retirees worked in Japan’s colonies 
before the War. On the introduction of retirement age for public workers, mutual assistance 
association reforms, and public-private welfare split, see Shakaihosho-undo-shi Henshu- 
iinkai (ed.), op. cit., pp. 471-473, Kato, op. cit. (1986), pp. 67-68, 100-101, Nihon 
Rodo Nenkan, FY 1980, pp. 319-320, 512-514, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1981, pp. 50-53, 
61-63, 330, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1983, pp. 506-507, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1984, pp. 
326-327, 506-507, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1986, p. 468, Nihon Rodo Nenkan, FY 1987, 
pp. 142-143, 361-362. 
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public sector unions, and between public sector unions, ultimately led to the demise of Sohyo 
and the birth of a new unified labor organization dominated by major enterprise unions of 
heavy, export, industries. 

While the compromise between the competitive and non-competitive sectors handicapped the 
Socialists and the radical labor organization, it allowed the Liberal Democrats to maintain its 
cross-class appeal and win back some of the support it lost during the high growth years. 
Presumably this was assisted by the fact that the centralist parties basically supported the 
reforms carried out by the government and that the marginal parties, including the 
Communists, could not come up with a populist theme that they could promote to compete with 
the ruling party. 

Paradoxically, however, the neutralization of the radical anti-system left, might also signal 
trouble for the ruling Party. As seen in Figure 3, the modest recovery of Liberal Democratic 
support is still built on a large reservoir of voters that remain unidentified with any of the 
major parties. The reforms of the 1980s benefited the ruling party not because it was able to 
mobilize voters on a certain platform but more likely because it happened to be in power during 
the period. The key architects of the compromise described in this paper were business sector 
and the government bureaucrats, with the parties playing only a modifying role. Furthermore, 
since the mid-1980s, discord between the competitive sector and the non-competitive self- 
employed might have become more effective, exactly because of the fall of the radical left. 
Whether this will develop into a new political cleavage that will realign the political parties has 
yet to be seen, although it would probably make the party system more volatile for the 
meanwhile. If we recall the fact that the competitive sector of big businesses and unions had 
been rather passive participants of party politics, as compared to the self-employed or smaller 
businesses which have depended heavily of political parties to have policies delivered in their 
favor,°> the future of party politics in Japan depends on whether this group can be mobilized 
effectively on a common agenda. 

The features that make the postwar Japanese weifare state unique, in comparative terms, is 
relevant in addressing the above question. First, the postwar Japanese welfare system emerged 
in a party system in which the major left party and the largest union organization adhered to 
marxist ideology. This is comparable to the party systems of France or Italy.55 Second, 


350n this point see Kabashima Ikuo, Seij Sanka (Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan-kai, 1988). 
36On this point see Hiwatari Nobuhiro, ““Relationship between Policy Designs, Market 
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private welfare and self-reliance played an large role in the welfare system. This is 


comparable to Anglo-American cases. The difference is, however, in Japan the major political 
cleavage line was not drawn between those supportive of self-reliance, private welfare, less 
regulations, and a smail fiscal state, on the one hand, and those in favor of government welfare 
and protection, economic planning, and a larger fiscal state, on the other, as in the Anglo- 
American case. What can be asked is then is, with the fall of the radical left, the reorganization 
of labor under moderate auspices, and the welfare reforms of the 1980s, will a cleavage line 
similar to the Anglo-American case emerge? 

Whatever changes that might occur, the implication of this paper is that their seed was 
planted during the reforms of the early 1980s. The welfare reforms of the 1980s was a 


critical historical crossroad of the postwar Japanese political economy. 


Organizations, and Party Politics in Japan” (Paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association , Chicago, September 1992). 
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FROM LOGROLL TO LOGJAM: 
STRUCTURE, STRATEGY, AND INFLUENCE 
IN THE OLD GROWTH FOREST CONFLICT 


George Hoberg 
ABSTRACT 


When President Bill Clinton announced his new Forest Plan on July 1, 1993, it was the 
culmination of an extraordinarily successful legal and political campaign by environmentalists, 
and a devastating blow to an industry that once dominated the politics of the region. This paper 
provides an account of this dramatic policy transformation through the lens of public choice 
theories of regulation. While existing public choice approaches provide essential insights into 
the dynamics of this case, the analysis also points to some important limitations of the approach, 
in particular: (1) the existing literature focuses too narrowly on the question of Congressional 
control of the bureaucracy, (2) public opinion is treated too simplistically as an exogenous source 
of legislative preferences, and (3) the literature fails to consider courts as an object of structural 
choice. 


This paper more explicitly views the policy making "game" as a complex interaction of 
multiple, overlapping arenas. Structures and rules influence the distribution of power in each 
arena as well as the relationships between arenas. In the attempt to pursue their interests, actors 
in policy disputes develop strategies to respond to the distribution of advantages in each arena, 
while simultaneously playing a meta-game of trying to reshape arenas and their interrelations. 


In the case of the old growth conflict, environmentalists achieved their victories by 
transforming the relevant policy arenas, both the relationship between them and their individual 
attributes. First, they brought an end to the traditional logroll by using judicial intervention to 
upset the cozy relationship between the Forest Service, timber industry, and Congressional 
appropriations subcommittees and the Northwest Congressional delegation. At first that advance 
was easily beaten back by the regional delegation in Congress through appropriations riders. 
In response, environmentalists appealed to national public opinion, national environmental 
groups, and the jurisdictional interests of sympathetic Congressional authorizing committees, 
environmentalists transformed the institutional structure and incentives of members of Congress 
on the issue. With the election of Clinton, the focus turned back to the executive arena, but this 
time with a much greener face. 


OVERVIEW 


When President Bill Clinton announced his new Forest Plan on July 1, 1993, he ended 
the latest round of one of the most extraordinary battles in the history of American 
environmental policy. The plan announced the creation of extensive reserves of remaining old 
growth forests in the Pacific Northwest to protect fish and wildlife habitat, including that of the 
infamous northern spotted owl. Harvest levels were reduced to 1.2 billion board feet (bbf) a 
year, a four-fold reduction from levels in the late 1980s. While environmentalists strained to 
howl in protest as loudly as the timber industry, and there are some legitimate ecological 
concerns about the loss of additional old-growth habitat, the announcement was a stunning 
victory for environmentalists. It was the crescendo of an extraordinarily successful legal and 
political campaign, and a devastating blow to an industry that once dominated the politics of the 
region. Environmentalists succeeded in transforming the policy arena from a traditional, 
distributive iron triangle to a judicially-imposed stalemate -- in other words, from an industry- 
oriented logroll to an environmentally-oriented logjam. 


This paper provides an account of this dramatic policy transformation through the lens 
of public choice theories of regulation. While existing public choice approaches provide 
essential insights into the dynamics of this case, the analysis also points to some important 
limitations of the approach, and attempts to point the way to remedying these problems. This 
overview briefly surveys several theoretical concerns. The approach taken here is then outlined 
in more detail through an examination of the actors and arenas in the old growth forest dispute. 
The bulk of the paper is dedicated to a detailed application of the theoretical framework to the 
evolution of the old growth issue from 1984 through July 1993. The conclusion will outline how 
the analysis contributes to our models of policy making. 


The growing public choice literature (others prefer the label "positive political theory") 
has made a number of important contributions to the understanding of the dynamics of policy 
making in the United States. Beginning with the premise of rational actors pursuing their self 
interests within constraints, scholars in this tradition have made a number of important insights 
into the dynamics between institutional structure, the behavior of actors, and policy outcomes. 
While the formalism of much of the work in this tradition has been essential to its development, 
it does have the unfortunate effect of leading to certain simplifications that discount some of the 
most important features of the policy process. 


First, the existing literature underestimates the complexity of the policy "game" by 
focusing too narrow on the question of Congressional control of the bureaucracy. Second, 
public opinion is treated too simplistically as an exogenous source of legislative preferences. 
Third, the literature fails to consider courts as an object of structural choice, i.e., the ways in 
which statutes (and legislative history) are specifically designed not just to control administrative 
implementation but also judicial interpretation. This is one area in which the persisting gap 
between formal theorists and administrative law scholars has had unfortunate consequences. 
This overview briefly addresses the first two of these shortcoming, the third is addressed in the 
discussion of the judicial arena below. 


The focus of most public choice theory to date has been on Congress and its efforts to 
control administrative agencies.' Moe has sought to expand the focus to include the president 
more explicitly (1989, 1990), and efforts are being made to develop a more sophisticated 
accounting of the role of the courts (Gely and Spiller 1990). McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast 
(1989) [hereafter "McNollgast"] provide an insightful account of the legislative incentives in 
Statutory design. Any equilibrium outcome possible at a given point in time is dependent on the 
location of the status quo. If bureaucratic implementation or judicial intervention results in 
policy outcomes "drifting" outside the set of possible equilibrium outcomes, "no legislative 
remedy is available to the original coalition that will restore its original agreement" (1989, 437). 
As a result, winning coalitions cannot rely on ex post legislative changes as a way to supervise 
agency performance, and will instead prefer ex ante controls through legislative specificity.” 


This approach is highly effective at illustrating how, given a particular set of institutional 
rules, shifts in the status quo can have extraordinary implications for the distribution of 
preferences and, as a result, policy outcomes.’ The problem with their framework is that the 
changes in the status quo which upset the balance of interests enshrined in the legislation are 
exogenous to their model. It comes from random agency drift or unexplained judicial fiats. 


This paper more explicitly views the policy making "game" as a complex interaction of 
multiple, overlapping arenas. Structures and rules influence the distribution of power in each 
arena as well as the relationships between arenas. In the attempt to pursue their interests, actors 
in policy disputes develop strategies to respond to the distribution of advantages in each arena, 
while simultaneously playing a meta-game of trying to reshape arenas and their interrelations. 
While it may be impossible to model rigorously those processes, we can at least expand our 
consideration to how strategic actors select their arenas depending on their perceived 
comparative advantages. If interest groups have a strong legal case and sympathetic judges, they 
will pursue judicial remedies. If the interests of bureaucrats and political appointees are 
favorable to their view, they will pursue the administrative arena. And so on. 


Existing approaches do not deal well with the relationship between legislators’ 
preferences, voters, and interest groups, and as a result miss some of the most important 
dynamics of policy making. Most theories simply collapse them. Moe, in contrast, criticizes 
McNollgast for collapsing the preferences of legislators with interest groups and constituents, 
and stresses the role of interest groups, at least in structural choice (1989). But he then goes 


1 See for instance Weingast and Moran (1983); McCubbins and Schwartz (1984); 
McCubbins, Noll and Weingast (1987; 1989); Ferejohn and Shipan (1990). 


? While Moe’s focus on political uncertainty produces a different analysis that McNollgast, 
it comes to the same conclusion: that legislators will prefer ex ante controls (1989, 1990). 


3 It should be noted that Shep Melnick presented a compelling portrayal of this same 
phenomenon, in the same case, without the formalization used by McNollgast (Melnick, 1983, 
Chapters 4, 10). See also Hoberg (1992). 


too far by discounting the role of constituent opinion altogether. Farber makes the opposite 
mistake, stressing the role of voters and making unrealistic claims about their capacity to 
influence the details of legislative structure (1992). All miss the key dynamics. Legislators take 
cues from interest groups, and which interest groups are most persuasive depends in part on 
perceptions of public support for their positions. Thus, in addition to lobbying legislators, 
groups attempt to shape public opinion through argument, media exposure, etc. Even analyses 
of social construction of issues (Schneider and Ingram 1992) overlook this key dynamic.* 


ACTORS AND ARENA 


The expanded approach taken here focuses on the interaction of strategic actors in 
multiple, overlapping arenas. Some actors, such as interest groups, can play in all arenas, while 
others, such a judges, are more limited. There are seven major actors involved in the old 
growth policy dispute: environmentalists, the timber industry, timber workers, relevant 
members of Congress, the President and the President’s political appointees, bureaucrats, and 
judges.° This section discusses the first three actors; the last four of these will be addressed 
during discussion of the relevant arenas. 


Interest Groups 


Environmental groups have been the catalyst for policy change in this case. There is a 
significant amount of division of labor within the environmental movement (Bosso 1991), and 
most of the major types of actors have been relevant in this case. Local environmental groups, 
especially affiliates of the National Audubon Society, have been prominent in mobilizing locals 
publics and acting as formal plaintiffs in lawsuits. The major national environmental groups, 
while they came late to the issue, have played a prominent role recently. Unquestionably the 
single most prominent group in this case has been the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund, whose 
Seattle regional office has been the focal point of the strategy. As is common with major 
environmental initiatives of this sort, an issue-specific coalition was organized, the Ancient 
Forest Alliance, to coordinate the efforts of the myriad groups. 


* Sabatier’s advocacy coalition framework presents potential advantages because it treats 
knowledge and beliefs more seriously, in fact takes them to the center of the perspective (1987; 
1991). But it do so by wringing political interests and struggle out of the analysis. "Learning" 
apparently occurs because one coalition has a better argument than the other, not because they 
have more political resources or votes. Further research is necessary to find a way to 
accommodate concerns of both political interest and the undeniable importance in many policy 
disputes, including the old growth conflict, of causal knowledge. 


* Dietrich (1992) provides an compelling portrait of the players in this dispute. For the 
purposes of simplification this paper ignores the role of state and local governments who do play 
an important role in this dispute, the former as a regulator of private forest land and the second 
as dependent on revenues from timber sales. 
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Ironically, in this case the industry confronts some more difficult collective action 
problems. There are both regional and national trade associations and lobby groups, ranging 
from the Washington Contract Loggers Association, to the Northwest Forest Resource Council 
and the National Forest Products Association. The umbrella lobby group is the American Forest 
Resource Alliance. In addition to these associations, individual firms lobby on their own behalf. 
The organizational dilemma confronted by the industry in this case is that there is a significant 
difference in the interests of the large, private land-owning firms such as Weyerhaeuser, 
Simpson Timber Co., ITT-Raayonier, and Plum Creek Timber Co, and the smaller firms that 
own sawmills but are dependent on the federal government for their supply of timber. Virtually 
all the remaining old growth in the region is on federal lands, and it is those lands that have 
been the targets of court injunctions. The dramatic reduction in the supply of timber from 
federal lands has devastated these small mill owners, but the large landowning companies have 
received a windfall from the price effects of reduced supply (Dietrich 1992, 120-4; Gwinn and 
Shatzkin 1993). 


Restrictions on logging federal old growth timber does have significant negative impacts 
on the large companies, however, in two ways. First, many of them depend on the wood chips 
produced by the saw mills to feed to their pulp mill operations. Second, when their lands border 
federal lands some of their timber may be caught in the "owl circles" designed to protect known 
spotted owl nests. Nonetheless, these negative effects are counterbalanced by the potentially 
massive benefits in terms of the rising value of the standing timber that these firms control. 
While industry lobbyists deny that this diversity of interests creates any problems (personal 
interviews), and publicly the industry has presented a common front, the significant windfalls 
accruing to some of the regional industries’ most powerful firms may have contributed to the 
staggering policy defeats the industry has suffered. 


In a reflection of the new class politics associated with environmental issues,° unions 
have closely allied themselves with the timber industry lobby in the Northwest forest dispute. 
The major unions involved are the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
the Western Council of Industrial Woodworkers, and the International Woodworkers of America. 
While unions have acted on their own to take advantage of their close ties with the Democratic 
Party, they have also worked closely with industry groups, and have even gone so far as to form 
the Timber Industry Labor-Management Committee to coordinate their lobbying campaign. 


In their efforts to influence policy, these three types of interest groups must compete in 
multiple, overlapping policy arenas, each with their own set of actors, rules, and distribution of 
preferences. In deciding how to allocate their resources, strategic actors must calculate the 
advantages and disadvantages of participation in each arena. Interest groups, as well as other 
strategic actors that populate the arenas discussed below, do not simply take the incentives 
offered by each arena for granted. They also have the option of actively attempting to 
restructure the incentives provided by the various arenas. This section analyzes four arenas: 


° For a fascinating class analysis of the northwest forest dispute, see Lee (1990). 
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Congress, the executive branch, the courts, and public opinion.’ 


The Congressional Arena 


Congress is an elected institution, and its members are principally motivated by the desire 
for reelection (Mayhew 1974). Members may also be motivated by good policy goals or power 
within the institution (Fenno 1973), but in order to pursue the latter two goals they must attain 
the former goal by staying in office. The institutional structure of Congress can have important 
political consequences. Congress is divided into committees that are granted jurisdiction over 
different subject areas. There is considerable self-selection in committee assignments, and 
members are attracted to committees by how well they serve member goals, including reelection. 
In many cases the distribution of preferences on particular issues differs significantly among 
committees and between committees and the parent chamber.’ Because of their control over 
legislative agendas, patterns of deference in parent chambers, and influence on conference 
committees, committees wield significant influence over policy within their jurisdiction (Shepsle 
and Weingast 1987). As a result, legislative outcomes may be highly sensitive to which 
committees have jurisdiction, and may not reflect the distribution of preferences in Congress as 
a whole. 


Forest policy in the US Congress involves a complex jurisdictional arrangement. The 
most important distinction is between the committees with jurisdiction over authorizing statutes 
and the appropriations committees. Northwest forest policy is influenced by three major 
statutes.” In 1976, Congress enacted the National Forest Management Act of 1976 in response 
to escalating concerns about the environmental consequences of timber harvesting (16 U.S.C. 
472a).'° NFMA contains two basic provisions. First, it established a planning process, in 


7TIn a technical area such as this one, it may also be desirable to include a "scientific arena," 
in which professional scientists labor to produce policy-relevant knowledge in a political context 
in which interest groups and other strategic actors actively try to shape causal assumptions in 
ways that benefit their interests. While I suspect such an analysis would prove highly fruitful 
in this case, space limitations precluded its inclusion here. 


® There is an active debate over the prevalence of "preference outliers" on committees. See 
Sheplse and Weingast (1987); Hall and Grofman (1990); and Krehbiel (1992). 


° This does not include the extensive lands held by the Bureau of Land Management, which 
are governed by the Oregon and California Act of 1937 and Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976. 


'0 The NFMA itself is the result of a process fascinating from the perspective of public 
choice theories (e.g., McCubbins et al 1989). Relying on an obscure provision of an antiquated 
statute, courts essentially banned clearcutting on national forest lands. The injunctions created 
a stalemate -- with a pro-environment status quo -- that forced Congress to rewrite the statute 
(Wilkinson and Anderson 1987). 
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which the Forest Service is required to prepare long term, integrated plans for each national 
forest.'' Elaborate provisions for public involvement in the planning process were included 
in the Act. Second, the statute directed the Forest Service to promulgate regulations establishing 
standards and guidelines for timber management and the protection of other resources. The 
implementation of NFMA is under the jurisdiction of the Natural Resources Committee 
(previously Interior and Insular Affairs) in the House and the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee in the Senate. 


The second major statute is the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, which 
requires the filing of an environmental impact statement prior to the undertaking of any "major 
federal activity." Because timber management on federal lands is a "major federal activity," 
NEPA impact assessment requirements have played a fundamental role in forest policy. NEPA 
is under the jurisdiction of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee in the House and the 
Environment and Public Works Committee in the Senate. 


The third key statute is the Endangered Species Act of 1973, under which the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is given authority to "list" species as threatened or endangered. This 
Classification must be based solely on biological information, and cannot include economic 
considerations about the consequences of such a listing. Economic considerations can be 
incorporated, however, into the design of habitat management plans. The consequences of 
declaring a species to be threatened or endangered are immense. The Act prohibits any federal 
agency from engaging in activities that "jeopardize the continued existence of any endangered 
or threatened species," or "result in the destruction or adverse modification of habitat which is 
determined...to be critical" [16 U.S.C. sec. 1536(a)(2)]. The Endangered Species Act does, 
however, have provisions for Congress or the Administration to convene a cabinet level 
committee to exempt a species from the protection of the ESA. This committee is officially 
entitled the Endangered Species Committee, but is colloquially referred to as the "God Squad" 
due to its ability to decide whether or not a species will continue to exist.’ Because old 
growth harvesting has jeopardized the habitat of endangered species, the ESA has also played 
a key role in the old growth dispute. The ESA is under the jurisdiction of the same committees 
as NEPA. 


In addition to these authorizing statutes and committees, the appropriations process has 
profound implications for forest policy. This is nothing new; indeed, the Organic Act of 1897, 
which governed the Forest Service until 1960, was passed as a rider to an appropriations bill 


'' This planning requirement was originally established by the Forest and Rangeland 
Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974, but the Act was fundamentally revised by NFMA 
before it could be fully implemented. 


2 The Endangered Species Committee provision was instituted in the wake of the infamous 
snail darter case. For the history of this provision and the politics of the Act, see Tobin (1990) 
and Yaffee (1982). 


(Steen 1976). Appropriations committees have always play a key role in Congressional 
oversight of administrative agencies, but in forest policy their role is particularly intense. While 
the planning requirements of NFMA are exceedingly complex and would seem to be an excellent 
opportunity for the agency to exercise considerable autonomy over its key decisions, the 
budgetary process actually gives legislators relatively direct control over the policy outputs of 
greatest consequence. Each year the Forest Service submits budgetary requests that are tied to 
particular harvest levels, allowing legislators from affected areas to monitor the activities most 
important to their constituents. Committee reports frequently dictate particular harvest levels 
for different regions, and not surprisingly, the levels have often been higher than those requested 
by the Forest Service (Sample 1990, 150; see also Wilkinson 1992, 170-1). 


Because of the geographically discrete nature of forest resources, there is a powerful 
tendency towards parochialism in forest policy. While members of Congress without National 
Forests in their districts are unlikely to have much interest in Forest Service activities, legislators 
who are from affected areas have overwhelming incentives to monitor harvest levels. Timber 
sales are an important source of jobs in forested rural areas. As important, in the early 20th 
century Congress provided for counties to receive 25% of the receipts for timber sales for use 
in road and school construction, to compensate localities for the limitations on the taxable land 
base created by federal ownership (Sample 1990, 149). This program ties local revenues to 
timber sales, and gives regional members of Congress powerful incentives to maintain and even 
increase timber sales. 


Thus, the nature of the good in forest policy tends to promote classic logrolling, where 
policy in particular areas is dominated by that region’s Congressional delegation. This has 
certainly been the case in the Pacific Northwest, where the Northwest delegation has powerful 
representation in the appropriations process.'? Senator Mark Hatfield (R-OR) has been the 
ranking minority member on the Senate Appropriations Committee, and during the period in the 
1980s of Republican majority in the Senate, was chair. He was joined on Appropriations by the 
two Senators from Washington state (Gorton (R), and Adams (D) until he was replaced by 
Murray (D) in 1992). In the House, Rep. Norm Dicks (D-WA) and, before he was defeated in 
a Senate race, Rep. Les AuCoin (D-OR) have both played instrumental roles on the House 
Appropriations Committee. 


Thus, Congressional jurisdiction over forest policy in the Northwest is highly complex, 
involving at least three different committees in each chamber. In "normal" times, parochialism 
prevails and the northwest regional delegation controls the outcome through the appropriations 
process. But because several authorizing committees also have jurisdiction, there is a potential 
for this pattern of parochialism to be disrupted by external forces. For this to happen, members 


'3 In Fenno’s classic study, members of the Senate Appropriations Committee were more 
constituency-oriented than their House counterparts (1973, 142-3). Smith and Deering present 
evidence that in more recent years even the House Appropriations Committee has become more 
constituency-oriented (1990, 90-1). 
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from outside the region have to become interested in the issue, whether out of concerns over 
good policy, committee jurisdiction, or reelection. 


Such a jurisdictional shift has the potential to have a dramatic impact on outcomes. For 
instance, a comparison of voting behavior suggests that the relevant subcommittee of the House 
Interior committee is far more environmentally oriented than the relevant Appropriations 
Subcommittee. Based on the voting scores of the League of Conservation Voters, designed to 
measure how "environmental" a legislator is, the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior median voting score for the 102nd Congress is 29 (with 100 being the perfect 
environmental score), whereas the House Interior Subcommittee on National Parks and Public 
Lands is 48. For interest groups trying to move away from the logrolling traditions of the past, 
authorizing committees are clearly a potentially vital ally. 


The Executive Arena 


Federal forest policy in the Northwest is dominated by three separate bureaus in two 
cabinet departments: the United States Forest Service (USFS) in the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) and Bureau of Land Management (BLM), both in the 
Department of Interior. The USFS and BLM are both land management agencies, responsible 
for the areas under their jurisdiction. The Fish and Wildlife Service is responsible for listing 
of endangered species and designation of their critical habitat. 


Executive officials are assumed to be guided by both personal incentives of income, 
power, and prestige; policy incentives; and organizational incentives of autonomy (Wilson 1989) 
and budget security and growth (Arnold 1979; Niskanen 1971). Each bureau has its own more 
or less well-defined organizational mission and culture. The Forest Service is the oldest of the 
bureaus, and has a long tradition of professionalism and autonomy (Kaufman 1960; Steen 1976; 
Clarke and McCool 1985). Historically, it has exhibited a strong pro-timber orientation. This 
philosophy is perhaps best exhibited in a letter from Forest Service founder Gifford Pinchot, 
who despite his association with the utilitarian view of the "greatest good of the greatest number 
in the long run," viewed timber production as the preeminent objective. According to Pinchot, 
National Forests were to be managed "for the benefit of the home builder first of all" (Cited in 
Wilkinson 1992,128-9; see also Clary 1986; Hays 1987, 124-6). 


The traditional pro-timber bias has been moderated considerably with the adoption of the 
National Forest Management Act, which among other changes has dramatically increased the 
weight given to non-timber values such as wilderness, wildlife, and recreation in Forest Service 
decision making (Culhane 1981; Wilkinson 1992, Chapter 4).'* Because Forest Service budgets 


'4 In the oft-quoted words of Senator Hubert Humphrey (D-MN), "The days have ended 
when the forest may be viewed only as tress and trees viewed only as timber. The soil and the 
water, the grasses and the shrubs, the fish and the wildlife, and the beauty that is the forest must 
become integral parts of resource managers’ thinking and actions” (quoted in Wilkinson 1992, 
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are dependent upon the amount of timber sold, however, strong organizational incentives remain 
to promote timber harvesting, even in areas where it is not economical to do so.'° Even the 
government’s own recent forest report admits the continuation of a strong pro-timber bias in the 
agency.'® 


Unlike many of other statutes that were passed during the 1970s, the National Forest 
Management Act contained relatively few non-discretionary duties. The detailed procedures and 
standards used to guide the planning process were left to regulations. But Congress did not 
merely delegate the task to the agency, it provided for the establishment of a "committee of 
scientists" from outside the agency to advise on the process (Daniels and Merrill 1992). The 
committee ended up playing a surprisingly large role in developing the regulations, and in some 
cases appears to have steered the agency in directions beyond which it would have gone 
otherwise. Perhaps the most dramatic case is the language chosen to implement that statute’s 
language for the protection of wildlife. 


The National Forest Management Act requires that forest planning "provide for diversity 
of plant and animal communities based on the suitability and capability of the specific land area 
in order to meet overall multiple-use objectives" [16 U.S.C. sec 1604(g)(3)(B)]. While the 
language is quite general, an exhaustive review of the legislative history concludes that the 
section "requires Forest Service planners to treat the wildlife resource as a controlling, co-equal 
factor in forest management and, in particular, as a substantive limitation on timber production" 
(Wilkinson and Anderson 1987, 296). The implementing regulations transformed this general 
guideline into a stringent action-forcing requirement: "fish and wildlife habitat shall be managed 
to maintain viable populations of existing native and desired non-native vertebrate species in the 
planning area." A viable population is defined as one which “has the estimated numbers and 
distribution of reproductive individuals to insure its continued existence is well distributed in the 
planning area" (36 C.F.R. sec. 219.19). 


According to individuals involved in the development of the regulations, there was little 
appreciation at the time of the potential consequences of the non-discretionary nature of the 
language. The wildlife officials in the agency were concerned that wildlife considerations be 
elevated in the planning process, and their recommended language was strengthened by the 
committee of scientists. Forest Service officials were apprehensive about the non-discretionary 


144). This process was begun under the 1960 Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act and the 1964 
Wilderness Act, but was dramatically intensified by NFMA. 


'S Randal O’Toole applies Niskanen’s budget maximizing bureaucrat theory (1971) to the 
Forest Service (O’Toole 1988). 


'© The major background study supporting Clinton’s Forest Plan claims that "the agencies 
remained focused on the production of timber to the exclusion and even degradation of other 
resources and values within their mandates" (Forest Ecosystem Management Assessment Team 
1993, VI-22). 
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nature of much of the language in the regulations, but they apparently felt highly constrained by 
the threat of provoking opposition from the committee of scientists (Daniels and Merrill 1992, 
114-5). Noone believed at the time, however, that the regulations could be used by the courts 
to shut down logging in the country’s most productive National Forests (personal interviews). 


While the Forest Service provides the focus for much of this paper, the two other federal 
agencies involved in the old growth conflict have very different characters and mandates. The 
BLM and FWS have significantly less prestige than the Forest Service. Although it would be 
expected to have strong environmental sympathies because of its organizational mission, the 
FWS has lacked the political clout to play a strong role in federal land management (Tobin 
1990). The Bureau of Land Management has an even weaker professional reputation, and has 
been far more reluctant than the Forest Service to moderate its pro-timber bias in response to 
environmental concerns. One study ranking the stature and resources of federal natural resource 
management agencies ranked the Forest Service in the highest category, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in the middle category, and the Bureau of Land Management in the lowest category 
(Clarke and McCool 1985). 


Each bureau has multiple sovereigns. First, they operate within the executive 
bureaucracy overseen by the President and the President’s political appointees (Moe 1985). The 
bureaus differ in how directly they are controlled by political appointees: the Directors of BLM 
and FWS are both political appointees, but the USFS has a stronger tradition of professional 
autonomy and a professional forester has always served as its chief. Second, they are charged 
with implementing Congressional statutes, and subject to oversight by authorizing committees 
as well as annual scrutiny by appropriations committees. Finally, administrative actions are 
subject to judicial review by courts. 


Even without appealing to agency sovereigns, however, interest groups have extensive 
opportunities to influence agency decision making. The planning process established by NFMA 
requires broad public consultation. In addition, in its own regulations the Forest Service has 
created extensive opportunities for administrative appeals of virtually any significant action the 
agency takes, from a particular timber sale, to for national forests guides for regional planning. 
Considering how costly these appeals have become for the agency, it is remarkable that they 
were put in place by the Forest Service itself, beginning in 1908. They had no statutory basis 
until efforts by the Bush administration to reduce their scope provoked Congress to entrench a 
new version of appeals rules through an appropriations rider in 1992." 


In addition to its core authorizing statute, the other major statutes affecting Forest Service 
activities provide other avenues of group influence. Most Forest Service activities are covered 


7 In his seminal study, Kaufman includes administrative appeals as one of the mechanisms 
used by the Forest Service to insure that forest rangers out in the field adhere to the agency’s 
preformed decisions (Kaufman 1960, 153-5). Recent surveys of the controversy over appeals 
can be found in Office of Technology Assessment (1992) and Boberts and Fischman (1992). 
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by NEPA environmental impact statement requirements, which involve extensive opportunities 
for group participation through comments and public hearings. The Endangered Species Act is 
a classic agenda-forcing statute (Hoberg 1992, Chapter 9). Citizens can petition the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to list a species as threatened or endangered, and the agency is forced to 
provide a response according to specific procedures and within a time frame laid out in the 
Statute. 


In addition to these ground-level procedures, groups dissatisfied with the direction of 
agency action can also appeal to the President, relevant political appointees, or the Office of 
Management and Budget. During recent Republican Presidencies, the ground-level procedures 
have mostly been to the benefit of environmentalists attempting to slow or stop timber harvesting 
or ensure that Forest Service decisions are more sensitive to environmental concerns. Appeals 
to the higher level executive officials have tended to be from industry, who found a more 
sympathetic hearing there. 


As in other areas of environmental and natural resource policy, however, the extent of 
executive-initiated change in forest policy has been limited by the diffusion of power within the 
issue area. For instance, the Bush Task Force on Regulatory Relief targeted the NFMA 
regulations, and under the direction of an assistant secretary appointed directly from the timber 
industry, proposed sweeping changes to weaken the standards. An environmental backlash 
resulted, and with the Forest Service and a reconstituted committee of scientists in opposition 
as well, the changes were diluted and "national forest planning continued without major changes” 
(Hartgraves 1992, 128)." 


The Judicial Arena 


Public choice theories of regulation have focused their attention on the relationship 
between Congress and administrative agencies, with some attention to the President. For the 
most part, courts have been neglected, although they sometimes play the role of an exogenous 
factor that occasionally intervenes to disturb a preexisting equilibrium.'? As a result, the public 
choice approach fails to consider seriously the preferences of judges and the way that Congress 
attempts to influence courts through statutory design and legislative history. 


Like other actors, judges have both policy goals, whether shaped by their ideology or 
simply good policy motives, and personal goals of income, prestige, etc. Perhaps the most 
important feature of judicial preferences is the need to maintain the legitimacy of their actions 
(Caldiera 1991). Asa result of this need for legitimacy, the behavior of judges is influenced 


'* The events were remarkably similar to those in other environmental areas early in the 
Reagan administration (Hoberg 1992, Chapter 8; Harris and Milkis 1989). 


'? See McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast (1989) and Ferejohn and Shipan (1990). For a 
attempt to model judicial behavior more directly, see Gely and Spiller (1990). 
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by environmental constraints (George and Epstein 1992). Two of the most formidable 
constraints are the norms of following precedents and adhering to the rule of law. In 
administrative law cases like those under consideration here, the principal source of the rule of 
law are the statutes written by Congress and, in some cases, the regulations promulgated by 
administrative agencies. If judges stray too far from a reasonable interpretation of the guiding 
law, they risk being overturned by higher courts on appeal, or in the case of the Supreme Court, 
being overturned by Congress. Being frequently overruled undermines the legitimacy of judges 
and damages their prestige and, for lower court judges, their possibilities of promotion. 


In this perspective, courts then are not simply exogenous factors occasionally intervening 
in policy disputes. Rather, like agencies, they are the objects of political control by Congress 
through statutory design. Admittedly, the mechanisms of control are significantly less effective 
than those available to control administrative behavior, but they still exist. If this were not the 
case, member of Congress and their staffs would not spend so much time arguing over 
legislative history designed explicitly to shape judicial interpretation of statutes. Indeed, there 
is a growing concern among prominent jurists (among them Justice Antonin Scalia) and 
administrative law scholars with the unrepresentative features of legislative history (Meinick 
1985, 1992). 


For interest groups, courts offer groups additional opportunities to influence policy 
outcomes. The desirability of a judicial strategy, however, will depend on the particular 
structure of the law existing in the relevant policy area. First, groups have to have access, a 
problem which was largely resolved through the expansion of standing for diffuse interests such 
as environmentalists in the late 1960 and early 1970s (Melnick 1983; Stewart 1975). Second, 
there must be "law to apply," and for a group to find litigation desirable, the requirements of 
the law have to be beneficial to the cause. Certainly, the rise of action-forcing statutes in the 
modern "pluralist" era has dramatically expanded the number of non-discretionary duties 
imposed upon agencies, and failure of agencies to follow them provides interest groups with 
recourse to the courts to force compliance (Hoberg 1992). 


As the ensuing case history makes clear, the agencies involved with implementing forest 
policy in the Northwest are subject to such a bewildering array of procedural and substantive 
requirements that it is impossible to be in timely compliance with all of them. As a result, 
agencies are extremely vulnerable to group-initiated judicial intervention. 


The Public Arena 


These three institutional arenas operate in the context of a larger arena of public opinion. 
While its structures and incentives are not as easily characterized, the arena of public opinion 
plays a critical role in shaping public policy. Each institutional arena is shaped by it, although 
unquestionably some more than others. Congress is perhaps most directly affected: the link 
between the general objective of reelection and preferences on particular policies is determined 
by the content of public opinion. Presidents are also profoundly influenced by public sentiment, 
although some argue less so than Congress (e.g., Moe 1990). Asa result, the bureaucracies that 
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they supervise are also influenced. While courts are more insulated by constitutional design 
from the vagaries of public opinion, they are still influenced by it. In addition to the 
appointment process which establishes a lagged political impact on judicial personnel, the need 
to maintain legitimacy makes the court sensitive to public concerns. Not only does the Supreme 
Court follow the election returns, but a number of empirical studies of judicial behavior have 
shown that judicial decisions are influenced by public opinion (Caldiera 1991). 


Most public choice theories simply treat public opinion as the exogenous source of 
preferences for politicians. Even efforts to take the social construction of issues more seriously 
treat such constructions as independent variables constraining and shaping the politics of public 
policy (Schneider and Ingram 1993). A more realistic policy model has to acknowledge that 
strategic actors, elected and unelected, actively attempt to shape public opinion. The 
mechanisms of influence are not oversight hearings, presidential directives, or judicial review, 
but rather symbolic manipulation, advertising campaigns, the dissemination of research, and the 
staging of focusing events. The media becomes a crucial actor here as well, because it 
influences what messages become dominant. 


The Distribution of Preferences 


In this case, the distribution of preferences can be simply depicted, as in Figure 1, by 
a one-dimensional continuum, with one extreme representing the environmental ideal, no logging 
of old growth (depicted as P for "preservation"), and the other extreme the industry-labor ideal, 
continued old growth logging consistent with traditional sustained yield calculations (depicted 
as T for "timber"). Figure 1 displays the location of the status quo and the preferences of some 
of the relevant actors around 1987, before the conflict emerged. The status quo was definitely 
near the timber end of the continuum, and there is no evidence that the status quo deviated from 
the preferences of Congress or the President at the time. As the story unfolds, it will be 
necessary to unpack the preferences of Congress when it becomes apparent that different 
components of that arena exhibit different preferences. 


FIGURE 1 -- 1987 
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Q: status quo 

Pr: president 

C: Congressional mean 

AP: Appropriations Committees mean 
AU: authorizing committees mean 
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THE DYNAMICS OF THE OLD GROWTH CONTROVERSY 


Pre-History 


The evolution of the old growth conflict is an excellent opportunity to explore the 
complex dynamics of strategic actors in multiple arenas. The controversy of old growth forests 
in the Northwest did not emerge as a significant policy issue until late 1987. There was an 
active and reasonably well-balanced forest policy subsystem in place prior to that date, but it was 
focused on other issues. Prior to mid-1980s, old growth forests simply were not on the political 
agenda. Instead, the major players -- the Forest Service, Congress, industry, and environmental 
groups -- were preoccupied with a related issue: wilderness designation. In particular, the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 set in motion a process for the administrative designation of protected 
areas, and in response the Forest Service initiated its Roadless Areas Review and Evaluation 
(RARE) process. For reasons not germane here, the RARE process failed politically and then 
legally, and was not resolved in the Northwest until Congress passed individual wilderness bills 
for both Washington and Oregon in 1984.”° 


The principal implication of closure on that controversy was that it freed up the 
environmental activists who had been preoccupied with that issue. While it may seem that there 
would be substantial overlap between the wilderness issue and old growth forests, in fact they 
were considered competing issues within the environmental community. Most of the wilderness 
areas being considered for protection were alpine areas without the biologically-rich coastal old 
growth, and many of the old growth areas were already “roaded" and thus officially beyond the 
scope of the RARE process. As a result, mainstream environmental groups like Sierra Club 
blocked those who sought to bring the old growth issue to the fore until the wilderness bills were 
passed (personal interviews). 


A small group of environmental activists had developed an intense concern over the fate 
of the last temperate rain forests in the lower 48 states, and met in 1984 to map out a strategy. 
While they believed the scientific justification for pursuing a listing of the spotted owl under the 
Endangered Species Act already existed, they were concerned about the political backlash to 
such an action. The problem was that there was little public awareness of old growth forests 
or the values associated with them. As a result, the first step for the environmentalists was a 
public education campaign. They gave talks and organized meetings with the editorial boards 
of newspapers to spread the word. They were particularly concerned at the time about forging 
a bi-state coalition. Although the old growth activists were largely from Oregon, they 
understood that to make any political headway they had to rely on support from Washington 
state, where the economy was far more diversified than Oregon’s and the Congressional 
delegation was more pro-environment (personal interviews). Collectively, the distribution of 


0 For a brief history of the Washington state wilderness bill, see Cubbage et al (1992, 128- 
30). For an analysis of the relationship between the Forest Service and Congress in the 
enactment of the two bills, see Booth (1991). 
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preferences in the two states was more pro-environment than in Oregon alone, and 
environmentalists designed their strategy to take advantage of that. 


Meanwhile in the executive arena, the spotted owl was already on the Forest Service’s 
agenda, although it was not a central concern. The agency’s Regional Guide issued to provide 
guidance for the forest planning process announced a relatively limited policy based on "spotted 
owl habitat areas." The Wilderness Society launched an administrative appeal, the result being 
a decision by the Forest Service to prepare a supplemental environmental impact statement on 
the spotted owl. That decision set in motion the administrative actions that provoked the recent 
stalemate. Prior to 1987, then, the old growth issue was relatively obscure and was subject to 
quite traditional political activities by environmentalists: a public education campaign and 
participation in administrative planning. 


The Judicial Coup and the Shifting the Status Quo 


The politics of old growth would not be the same after the Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund (SCLDF) opened up their new Seattle office in January of 1987. The SCLDF launched 
a three-pronged legal strategy that has to be considered one of the most successful legal 
campaigns in the history of American environmental law. The first prong involved the listing 
of the spotted owl under the Endangered Species Act. Interestingly, the formal petition to list 
the owl came from an obscure Massachusetts environmental group called GreenWorld. While 
this petition rushed the listing issue (Dietrich 1992, 83-4), the SCLDF eventually joined in the 
petition. In December 1987, the Fish and Wildlife Service issued a decision that listing for the 
spotted owl was not warranted. The agency’s own scientists had concluded the opposite, but the 
report was altered under the directions of Reagan political appointees (General Accounting Office 
1989). 


The Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund challenged the agency’s decision in district court. 
In November 1988, Judge Zilly of the US District Court in Seattle, an appointee of President 
Ronald Reagan, vacated the Fish and Wildlife Service’s decision as “arbitrary and capricious" 
and remanded the issue to the agency for reconsideration. In a decision noteworthy for its title, 
Northern Spotted Owl v. Hodel,”' the judge ruled that the agency had presented no rationale 
for overruling its own scientists. In response, the FWS chose to list the owl as "threatened" in 
June, 1990. While it turned out to have relatively little practical significance, this court ruling 
signalled the entry of the judicial branch into the old growth controversy. 


The second prong of the SCLDF legal strategy involved the lands managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management in Oregon. Unlike the Forest Service, in 1987 the BLM decided not to 
conduct a supplemental environmental impact statement on the spotted owl. Environmentalists 
challenged this decision under NEPA in court in October 1987. Although it will only be 
addressed in passing here, this case bounced back and forth between the courts and Congress 


71 716 F.Supp. 479 (W.D.Wa. 1988). 
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for six years. 


The third and ultimately most important prong of the legal strategy was the series of legal 
challenges to the Forest Service efforts to comply with the requirements of NEPA and especially 
the NFMA in the District Court in Seattle. In response to the 1984 administrative appeal, the 
Forest Service finalized its supplemental environmental impact statement on the spotted owl and 
issued new regional guidelines in December 1988. In March 1989, Judge William Dwyer, also 
a Reagan appointee, ruled that the plan was inadequate, and issued his first injunction of timber 
sales in Washington and Oregon. This injunction, as it turned out the first of many, was a 
pivotal event in the history of Northwest forest policy because it shifted who benefited from the 
status quo. Now, for affected timber sales to go forward, the Forest Service either had to 
comply with the judge’s strict interpretation of the law, or Congress had to take specific action 
to change the law as it applied in this case. Success in the judicial arenas gave environmentalists 
new power resources in the executive and legislative arenas. 


The Congressional Delegation Takes Control 


Before the Dwyer injunction, but after environmentalists filed suit in the BLM case, at 
the behest of Senator Mark Hatfield (R-OR) Congress enacted Section 314 of the fiscal 1988 the 
Appropriations bill to exempt BLM activities from the lawsuit. As Sher and Hunting (1991) 
document, appropriations riders were an attractive and proven mechanism for members of 
Congress to override the implementation of environmental statutes when they had harsh local 
consequences. 


When the Dwyer injunction dramatically raised the stakes, the Northwest delegation to 
Congress sought to regain control over the issue. The delegation organized a "timber summit" 
in June, 1989, in Salem, Oregon. The process was billed as a multi-stakeholder forum where 
the major interest groups would sit down a forge a compromise. But before the process could 
even unfold, the Congressional delegation, under the leadership of Oregon Senator Mark 
Hatfield, hammered out its own “compromise” and presented it fait accompli. Industry 
expressed grudging support but environmentalists strongly opposed it. 


The result was a temporary, one-year measure, known as the "Northwest Timber 
Compromise" (and by environmentalists as "the Rider from Hell"), which took the form of 
Section 318 of the Interior Department and Related Agencies Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 
1990. Section 318 established an allowable sale quantity for the federal agencies, required the 
formation of an interagency task force to develop a new spotted owl pian, and authorized the 
cutting of “ecologically significant old growth forest stands" only if they were necessary to meet 
the sale quota. Most important, it exempted both BLM and USFS timber sales from ongoing 
litigation.2”_ Environmentalists won in the judicial arena, shifting the status quo far to the left 


22 Public Law No. 101-121, sec 318, 103 Stat. 701, 745-50 (1989). For a detailed 
discussion of the events surrounding the first "timber summit" and the enactment of section 318, 
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on the preference continuum, as displayed in Figure 2. But they then lost in Congress, where 
interested members seized the issue back from the courts, resulting in a significant rightward 
shift in the outcome. Through its actions, Congress not only imposed a new allocation of costs 
and benefits, but also sought to reshape the rules of the judicial arena to prohibit environmental 
group access there. 


FIGURE 2 -- 1989 
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AU: authorizing committees mean 


Nationalizing the Issue 


In response to this setback, environmentalists revamped their strategy, fighting fire with 
fire. They reoriented litigation to focus on two issues. First, they questioned whether timber 
sales were consistent with the language of Section 318. Second, they also challenged the very 
constitutionality of Section 318, claiming that by attempting to decide the outcome of particular 
court cases Congress had violated the separation of power. Third and most important, however, 
Section 318 also forced environmentalists to reconsider their entire political approach. They 
recognized that as long as old growth forests were considered a regional issue, they would 
continue to lose in Congress. According to Andy Kerr of the Oregon Natural Resources 
Council, “expecting the Northwest Congressional delegation to be rational about ending the 
cutting of ancient forests in the late 1980s is like expecting the delegation from the American 
south to deal rationally with ending segregation in the late 1950s" (personal interview). 
Environmentalists understood that in order to succeed politically they would have to nationalize 
the issue. 


Unfortunately, no opinion data is available on the issue for the late 1980s. Surveys taken 
in late 1991 and early 1993, however, show that there are significant differences between the 
national and regional publics on these issues, with the national public being consistently more 
pro-environment. As displayed in Table 1, an Oregon State University study showed consistent 
differences between the national and Oregon samples on a series of questions related to the old 
growth dispute. 75.6% of the national sample agreed that "Greater efforts should be made to 


see Balmer (1990) and Johnston and Krupin (1991). 
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Table 1 (cont) -- to be redone!! 


Summary of Selected Responses to 
Oregon State University 
Survey of Natural Resource and Forestry Issues 


Number of Respondents: National Sample 1094, Oregon Sample 872. 

For purposes of this summary, responses of "Agree" and "Strongly Agree" are reported 
under the "Agree" column, and responses of “Disagree” and "Strongly Disagree" are 
reported under the "Disagree" column. Responses of "Neutral" are not included. 


Responses are expressed as a percent of total responses received. 


NATIONAL OREGON 
Agree Disagree Agree Disagree 


Category: Wildlife 


Plants and animals exist primarily for 
human use. 


Humans have an ethical obligation to 
protect plant and animal species. 


Wildlife, plants and humans have equal 
rights to live and develop on the earth. 


Greater protection should be given to 
fish and wildlife habitats on federal forest 
lands. 


Endangered species laws should be set 
aside to preserve timber jobs. 


Category: Ancient Forest Protection 


Greater efforts should be made to 
protect the remaining "Old Growth" 
forests. 


Forests have a right to exist for their own 
sake, regardless of human concerns and 
uses. 


Humans should have more, love, respect, 
and admiration for forests. 


| 
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| 
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Table 1 (cont) 


Category: Economics 


The economic vitality of local 
communities should be given the highest 
priority when making federal forest 
decisions. 


Survival of timber workers and their 
families is more important than 
preservation of old growth forests. 


The highest priority should be given to 
economic considerations even if there are 
negative environmental consequences. 


NATIONAL 


OREGON 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree Disagree 


37.0 42.0 


45.5 


43.6 


Category: Forest Management 


Clear-cutting should be banned on 
federal forest land. 


Some existing wilderness areas should be 
opened to logging. 


Federal forest management should 
emphasize timber and lumber products. 


The management of federal forests 
Should emphasize a wide range of 
benefits and uses rather than timber and 
wood products alone. 


Federal forest management should focus 
on the forest as a whole and not on its 
individual paris (such as owls,rare trees, 
etc.). 


The primary use of forests should be for 
products that are useful to humans. 


Forests should be used primarily for 
timber and wood products. 


We should actively harvest more trees to 
meet the needs of a much larger human 
population. 


| 
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protect the remaining ’Old Growth’ forests," compared to only 50.9% of the Oregon sample. 
While 19.9% of the national sample agreed that "Survival of timber workers and their families 
is more important than preservation of old growth forests," 35.8% of Oregonians agreed with 
the statement (Steel, et al 1992). A study prepared for a joint labour-industry group showed 
(admittedly with a loaded question) that among the national sample, 47% identified more with 
the timber industry/worker stance, 42% with the environmental stance. In contrast, a sample 
of residents of Oregon, Washington, and the affected area in Northern California showed that 
62% identified with the industry/worker position and only 27% with the environmental one.” 


The timing for the nationalization of the old growth debate could not have been better, 
as the environment issue more generally was gaining extraordinary salience nationwide. 
Activists carefully considered how to package the issue, and after a heated debate settled on the 
label "ancient forests" which they believed gave the issue more allure and intrigue than the 
clinical name “old growth" (Dietrich 1992, Chapter 13). Emphasis was placed on the fact that 
the remaining old growth was virtually all in National Forests, owned equally by all citizens of 
the United States. Feature stories appeared in The New Yorker and National Geographic, 
network news ran stories of activists sitting in trees in protest, and the issue reached the pinnacle 
of media exposure when the spotted owl made the cover of Time magazine on June 25, 1990. 


This successful campaign in the arena of public opinion was supplemented by national 
interest group mobilization efforts. After their initial reluctance, the major national 
environmental groups, particularly the Sierra Club, the National Wildlife Federation, and the 
National Audubon Society, took up the issue as well. The League of Conservation Voters 
included Congressional votes on Northwest forest bills in their tabulations of their influential 
"National Environmental Scorecard." 


While these forces were set in motion to reshape the incentives of lawmakers in general, 
the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund also launched a more targeted political campaign to 
delegitimize the strategy of using appropriations riders to exempt Northwest forests from the 
application of environmental statutes. A new lawyer, Kevin Kirchner, was hired in the group’s 
Washington, DC office to direct the effort. At his instigation, in 1990, 20 senators and 79 
representatives signed letters to appropriations committee chairs objecting to the use of riders 


73 The question read as follows: "Right now, there is a strong disagreement between 
environmentalists and the timber industry and its workers over the spotted owl. The 
environmentalists believe the spotted owl should be protected even if this means thousands of 
jobs in the timber industry are lost. The timber industry and its workers believe it is more 
important to save the thousands of jobs in the timber industry than to protect the spotted owl. 
If you had to choose, who do you generally agree with more on the issue -- the 
environmentalists or the timber industry and timber workers." The survey was performed by 
the Opinion Research Corporation in April and May, 1993 (Timber Industry Labour- 
Management Committee 1993). 
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to limit judicial review. Attorney generals from 17 states and 458 law professor and deans 
signed letters to the Congressional leadership opposing restrictions on judicial review (Sher and 
Hunting 1991, 487-90). 


The revamped environmental strategy was extraordinarily successful. Judge Dwyer 
enjoined various Forest Service timber sales for not complying with the new requirements of 
Section 318. In a decision that rocked forest politics and raised eyebrows throughout Congress, 
in September 1990 the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals took the dramatic step of striking down 
key parts of Section 318 as unconstitutional, on the grounds that Congress directed a particular 
decision in pending litigation without amending the statutes used as the basis for litigation.” 
This decision was a stunning blow to timber interests and their allies in the Northwest 
Congressional delegation because it invalidated their most effective means of insulating timber 
sales from environmental litigation. 


The ruling turned out to be temporary, however, because in March 1992 the Supreme 
Court overruled the Ninth Circuit in a unanimous decision, the first decision written by Justice 
Thomas.** However, by the time the right of members of Congress to “protect their own" 
through appropriations riders was restored, the use of that tactic in forest policy had been 
completely delegitimized by the concurrent political campaign by environmentalists to nationalize 
the issue. Previously, if Senator Hatfield or another member of the Northwest delegation 
requested an exemption for the application of a statute in their state or district, other members 
of Congress were willing to go along because there was no cost to doing so. Once national 
environmental groups began pressuring members of Congress to prevent the exemptions, 
however, deferring to the regional delegation on the issue was no longer a free vote. 

In addition, the environmental campaign activated the jurisdictional interests of the 
authorizing committees whose statutes were being quietly rewritten. Committees occasionally 
wave jurisdiction, but only if there are no political costs. Once national environmental groups 
began watching, committee chairs gained a powerful incentive to defend their jurisdiction. Once 
activated, interests in turf protection become incredibly powerful in Congress. The effort by the 
regional delegation to regain control and insulate forest policy from the judicial arena was 
defeated. Environmentalists thus restored their right to sue relentlessly, and also one-upped the 
regional delegation by changing the dynamics of the Congressional arena. 


As a result of this dramatic change in the scope of conflict within Congress, Section 318 
was the last successful effort by the regional delegation to use the appropriations process to 
resolve the issue. Congressional politics on old growth shifted to the authorizing process where 
environmentalists had the advantages of sympathetic committees and a national constituency. 


* Seattle Audubon Society v. Robertson, 914 F.2d 1311 (9th Cir. 1990). 


25 Robertson v. Seattle Audubon Society, 112 S.Ct. 1407 (1992). The Supreme Court ruled 
that appropriations riders did indeed amend the relevant statutes and therefore did not violate the 
separation of powers. 
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The new situation is depicted in Figure 3. It is now necessary to disaggregate Congress, with 
the appropriations committee represented near the right side of the continuum, the authorization 
committees closer to the left side, with the mean of the full chamber somewhere in between. 
Through the judicial arena, environmentalists shifted the status quo far to the left. Through 
mobilizing opinion in the public arena, environmentalists shifted the balance of preferences in 
Congress, providing environmental interests the ability to veto efforts by regional interests to 
restore the previous status quo. Even though Congress as a whole may have preferred a far 
more balanced outcome, authorizing committees preferred the new status quo to any of the 
alternatives offered, and their de facto veto solidified the outcome. As a result, 
environmentalists could move back into the judicial and administrative arenas in an attempt to 
consolidate and extend their gains. 


FIGURE 3 -- 1990 
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Q: status quo 

Pr: president 

C: Congressional mean 

AP: Appropriations Committees mean 
AU: authorizing committees mean 


"Tell the Truth, Obey the Law" 


One of the provisions of Section 318 of the 1990 Appropriations bill was a requirement 
that the Forest Service put a new spotted owl management plan into effect by September 30, 
1990. In response, the Interagency Scientific Committee to Address the Conservation of the 
Northern Spotted Owl was established, chaired by Forest Service wildlife biologist Jack Ward 
Thomas. The Thomas Report, issued in April 1990, concluded that in order to have a high 
probability of maintaining a viable population of spotted owl, it was necessary to set aside 7.7 
million acres of forest for spotted owl habitat (Interagency Scientific Committee 1990). 


The amount of land involved and its implications for timber harvests and jobs stunned 
the Bush administration. In response, the administration announced that it would design an 
alternative to the Thomas plan that would be less restrictive. After reviewing the issue and 
struggling to come up with an alternative, on September 28, 1990, the administration simply 
announced that it would manage timber sales in a manner "not inconsistent with" the Thomas 
Report (55 FR 40413). According to a scientist involved in the issue, the Bush administration 
could not find any reputable wildlife biologists who were willing to challenge the scientific basis 
of the Thomas report (personal interview). This vague decision was issued without notice and 
without going through the well-established procedures required by NFMA and NEPA. 
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Environmentalists sued, and Judge Dwyer ruled in their favor again. In a stinging 
denunciation of the administration, Dwyer chastised the government for "a deliberate and 
systematic refusal by the Forest Service and the FWS to comply with the laws protecting 
wildlife." The relevant law was the requirement in the regulations promulgated under 
NFMA, discussed earlier, that requires the maintenance of viable populations of wildlife. 
Dwyer ordered the Forest Service to develop "revised standards and guidelines to ensure the 
northern spotted owl’s viability" by March, 1992, and enjoined timber sales until they did so. 


The Forest Service went back to work. This time they followed proper procedures; in 
January 1992 the agency issued a Final Environmental Impact Statement and in March 1992 
issued a Record of Decision which essentially adopted the Thomas Plan as the agency’s spotted 
owl plan. In a continuation of their relentless litigation campaign, environmentalists sued again, 
claiming this plan was inadequate. 


While that lawsuit was being considered, the Bush administration issued a bizarre trio 
of decisions on May 14. First, the Endangered Species Committee (the "God Squad"), formed 
by the administration in October 1991 to consider whether to exempt Bureau of Land 
Management timber sales from the Endangered Species Act, issued a decision to override the 
ESA and allow logging to go forward on 13 of the contested 44 Bureau of Land Management 
timber sales. Second, Interior Secretary Lujan released the Administration’s longer term 
strategy for resolving the dispute -- a "Preservation Plan" proposing to restrict logging on only 
2.8 million acres, far less than the Thomas plan. However, because it did not comply with 
current statutes in place, it required Congressional action to be put into effect. Third, Lujan also 
issued the Fish and Wildlife Service’s proposed "recovery" plan for the spotted owl, the plan 
required under the Endangered Species Act and based largely on the Thomas plan. 


This confusing flurry of executive action had remarkably little impact on policy. The 
God Squad ruling had no practical effect, because by this time Judge Frye of the US District 
Court in Oregon had enjoined BLM timber sales under NEPA, not the ESA.2” The 
administration’s "preservation" plan required Congressional approval, and it was dead on arrival 
on Capitol Hill (1992 CQ Almanac, 279). As described below, there was considerable 
Congressional activity, but the administration proposal was far beyond of the range of 


alternatives being considered. While the recovery plan was the most serious document, it was 


26 Seattle Audubon Society v. Evans, 771 F.Supp. 1081 (W.D. Wash. 1991). The decision 
was upheld on appeal, Seattle Audubon Society v. Evans, 952 F.2d 297 (9th Cir. 1991). 


77 Portland Audubon Society v. Lujan, No. 87-1160-FR, U.S. District Court Oregon, June 
8, 1992. A preliminary injunction was issued in February 1992. Despite its lack of practical 
significance, the SCLDF challenged the decision in court, claiming the Bush administration had 
intervened illegally in the panels deliberations. 
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merely a draft, and was not finalized before the Bush administration left office.” 


Again, the most significant actions continued to be in court. In late May, 1992, Judge 
Dwyer rejected the Forest Service’s attempt to adopt the Thomas report as its spotted owl plan. 
Dwyer found the plan inadequate for three reasons. First, in an indication of the fragmentation 
of federal forest management, the plan assumed the cooperation of the BLM, when in fact the 
BLM had not adopted the plan. Second, demonstrating the rigors of the requirements of NEPA, 
Dwyer ruled that the USFS erred in not sufficiently considering a new scientific study suggesting 
that owl populations were declining more rapidly than the Thomas report had assumed. Finally, 
and most radically, Dwyer rejected the plan because it did not adequately address issues related 
to species other than the spotted owl.” Continuing the pattern of previous cases, Dwyer 
imposed an injunction on timber sales until a satisfactory plan was put in place. 


The decision stunned the Forest Service. Not only was the Thomas Plan, a state of the 
art scientific document in 1990, ruled inadequate, but the whole objective of the process was 
redefined by judicial order. Dwyer’s previous decisions had all focused on the need to produce 
an adequate spotted owl plan, and while the judge was able to find an isolated reference in his 
previous decisions to the need for "planning for the entire biological community," the 
overwhelming thrust of all the decision was the spotted owl, not other species. There are solid 
legal grounds for his decision,*® but the Forest Service justifiably felt blind-sided by the 
decision. The agency was sent back to the drawing board, this time with a far more complex 
task. 


Environmentalists continued their long string of victories in the judicial arena. A slogan 
popular among activists at the time is that they were simply trying to get the government to "tell 


8 The Bush administration had initiated efforts to revise the NFMA viability regulations in 
1991, but backed off for several reasons. First, they thought that Dwyer might force them to 
retain similar language based on his interpretation of the diversity language in NFMA and the 
legislative history. Second, even if the viability regulations became more discretionary, 
environmentalists would simply turn to the Endangered Species Act which would probably prove 
equally stringent. When the Clinton administration took office, efforts to revise the regulations 
were dropped (personal interviews). 


29 Seattle Audubon Society v. Moseley, U.S. District Court, Western District of Washington, 
C92-479WD, May 28, 1992; July 2, 1992. 


3° The NFMA viability regulations requires that forest plans "maintain viable populations 
of existing native and desired non-native vertebrate species in the planning area" [36 CFR 
Section 219.19]. The Forest Service EIS contained one sentence noting that another scientific 
report rated the Thomas plan as providing a “low to medium-low probability of providing for 
viable populations" of some species other than owls. Dwyer concluding that "NFMA and its 
regulations plainly do not alow the agency to plan the extermination of native vertebrate 


species." 
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the truth and obey the law." While perhaps a sanctimonious simplification of a difficult policy 
dilemma, the slogan reveals just how much the weight of scientific consensus and prevailing law 
favored environmental interests. Boxed in by this unpleasant reality, the Bush administration 
thrashed around aimlessly in a failed effort to save face. The status quo was no logging, 
continuing to give environmentalists extraordinary power in Congress. In addition, the scope 
of the issue was significantly enlarged, beyond one medium-sized owl to an entire ecosystem. 


Congressional Deadlock 


While these developments in the executive and bureaucratic arena were unfolding, activity 
in the Congressional arena increased significantly. The focus of action shifted away from efforts 
to exempt Forest Service activities from court decisions to efforts to develop a substantive 
legislative solution to the issue. As a result, the key forums changed from appropriations 
committees, where the regional delegation had traditionally been strong, to the authorization 
committees where environmentalists were stronger. The locus of action during the 102nd 
Congress (1991-92) was the House Interior Committee, chaired by George Miller (D-CA), a 
strong environmentalist. 


The Interior Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands approved a bill on May 
7, 1992, that would set aside 9 million acres of forest and provide for a annual cut of 1.5 billion 
board feet. The bill was scheduled for a vote in the full committee on June 17, but the mark-up 
was abruptly cancelled because of the intervention of House Speaker Thomas Foley (D-WA), 
the de facto leader of the Northwest Congressional delegation. According to Interior Chairman 
Miller, "I had the votes this morning. I didn’t have the votes later this morning. I assume 
because the Speaker made some phone calls" (1992 CQ Almanac, 279). Ata meeting of the 
northwest delegation the night before, there was unity in opposition to the Miller proposal, with 
the exception of Jim McDermott (D-WA), who represents the strong pro-environment sentiments 
of his urban Seattle district (ibid). 


The earlier successful lobbying campaign by environmentalists gave them the power to 
block legislative action to exempt logging from court decisions. Foley’s leadership position gave 
him the power to block strongly pro-environment legislative action. Neither side could muster 
sufficient support to achieve a legislative solution. The result, however, was that the pro- 
environment status quo imposed in the judicial arena remained in force, demonstrating again the 
remarkable power of injunction to alter the distribution of influence. 


The Spotted Owl Crowd 


With the supply of logs from federal lands on the Northwest choked by judicial 
injunctions, and Congress unable to resolve the issue, the spotted owl became an issue in the 
1992 Presidential election. While it was far more important in the Northwest than elsewhere 
in the country, it served as a lightning rod for environmental issues nationwide, with Bush taking 
a firm anti-environmental line, chastising environmentalists as "the spotted owl crowd." Ina 
campaign swing in the Northwest, Bush called for a revision of the Endangered Species Act to 
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permit the balancing of species preservation with economic concerns, demanding that "It’s time 
to put people ahead of owls" (Wines 1992). Bush sought to use the owl as "wedge" issue in the 
region, attracting blue-collar and especially timber workers away from the Democratic party 
(Connelly 1992). 


In contrast, Clinton, with environmental guru Al Gore as his running mate, could afford 
to stake out the middle ground. He opposed weakening the Endangered Species Act, and called 
instead for a "timber summit" of the region’s warring parties to hammer out a compromise. 
Despite the bitter experience with the 1989 summit and the vagueness of the commitment (Bush 
ridiculed it as "promising a meeting"), Clinton’s proposal was strongly endorsed by political 
leaders in the area and many of the affected interest groups. The Clinton-Gore campaign had 
been trumpeting the win-win rhetoric that the tradeoff between jobs and the environment was 
a "false choice" (Clinton and Gore 1992, 92), ideas that fell into lock step with regional 
environmentalists who sought to deny that the issue was one of owls vs. jobs, as well as with 
public opinion, ever eager to deny the necessity of sacrifice. In late 1992, in a regional poll, 
timber issues ranked second behind jobs/economy in the minds of the public as the region’s most 
important problem (Bennett, Petts, & Associates 1992). Clinton’s promise to end the stalemate 
through president-led negotiations clearly had more resonance with the voting public than Bush’s 
divisive anti-environmental rhetoric, helping Clinton to win both Washington and Oregon. 


With Clinton’s election, the executive arena was transformed. The posiiion of the 
president on the preference continuum took a definite left-ward lurch, from close to the pro- 
timber extreme to near the Congressional mean. Pro-timber officials were replaced by pro- 
environmental ones, most prominent among them Bruce Babbitt, who prior to being named 


Secretary of Interior was president of the League of Conservation Voters. Rather than facing 
intense pressures from political superiors to water down their proposals to protect wildlife, the 
Forest Service and Fish and Wildlife Service now confronted pressures to expand protection. 


After the election the issue moved back into the executive arena. A Forest Summit office 
was established in the transition organization, and after an intense period of behind-the-scenes 
negotiations about the terms of the event, it was announced that the meeting would be held on 
April 2, 1993, in Portland, Oregon. Explicitly downplaying expectations of any new-style 
multistakeholder consultations, the event was billed as a "conference" rather than a summit. The 
Northwest Congressional delegation, their hands dirty from the 1989 summit, were not invited 
to attend. Instead, a series of panels were arranged with a wide array of scientific experts, 
environmentalists, industry officials, union leaders, and representatives of timber-dependent 
communities. 


The conference itself was extraordinary. The President, Vice President, and six cabinet 
officials spent an entire day around a table listening to short speeches on one regional issue. As 
a result, the event attracted the national and even international press attention, and all sides tried 
to frame the issue to their advantage. As in the past, environmentalists seemed to have the 
upper hand, as they successfully recast the issue away from owls towards more popular symbols 
like clean water and salmon. While the spotted owl had served an essential scientific and legal 
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function in the development of the issue, environmentalists noted that it came to acquired 
substantial symbolic baggage as a result of the persistent "jobs vs. owls" dichotomy. A carefully 
staged rally on the eve of the conference stressed the threat logging poses to salmon habitat, with 
hundreds of environmentalists wearing buttons claiming "It’s the fish, stupid" (Pryne 1993a). 
The full day conference itself was remarkable for the rarity of references to the owl. 


At the close of the conference, Clinton and Gore made commitments that sealed the fate 
of the subsequent planning exercise. In his closing remarks, Clinton committed his 
administration to the development of a plan that is "scientifically sound, ecologically credible, 
and legally responsible." In a later press conference, Clinton stated "I’d like to be given a 
chance to make the laws work." When a reporter asked the Vice President if that statement 
precluded any sort of "sufficiency" language to preclude lawsuits, Gore retorted: "That would 
be changing the laws, wouldn’t it?" (Pryne and Matassa 1993). These remarks were seized upon 
by the press and environmentalists as committing the administration to resolving the problem 
within the scope of existing law. The administration, perhaps inadvertently, committed itself 
to a course of action that severely limited its options. 


The executive branch went to work trying to formulate a solution. The process consisted 
of three working groups dominated by representatives of the relevant agencies: ecosystem 
management assessment, labor and community assistance, and agency coordination. In June, 
details of the plan began to emerge, centering around "Option 9." While the press reports are 
contradictory about the early contents of the plan, the basic elements were a new annual 
allowable cut of 1.2 billion board feet (bbf), compared to the 4 to 5 bbf during the 1980s, a 
system of old growth reserves that would allow some logging under limited circumstances, and 
"sufficiency" language to exempt the plan from further court review. While industry was 
appalled by the reduction in cuts, environmentalists expressed outrage that reserves would not 
be off limits and at even the hint of any language preempting judicial review (Kenworthy 1993; 
Pryne 1993b). Despite their campaign rhetoric of a win-win situation in Northwest forests, 
Clinton administration officials were coming to appreciate the political intractability of the policy 
dilemma. 


One of the key issues faced by the administration was in which arena the solution should 
be pursued. The legislative arena offered the benefits of legitimacy and finality, but the multiple 
veto points in the arena cast doubt on the ability of Congress to produce legislation. The 
administrative arena offered the benefits of efficiency, but ran the risk of being subject to further 
judicial review. The choice was essentially made for the administration when House Speaker 
Thomas Foley announced that Option 9 could not pass Congress, nor was any other 
Congressional solution in sight. The harvest levels were far to low for many in the region, 
including himself, and there were sufficient votes to block any changes in the environmental 
statutes that would be necessary if higher harvest levels were permitted (P-I Staff 1993). The 
administration was left with little choice but to follow the administrative route. 


His face clearly strained from the burdens of imposing costs, and the campaign rhetoric 
of "false choices" a faint and distant memory, President Clinton announced his forest plan on 
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July 1, 1993. The plan calls for an annual harvest level of 1.2 bbf, which a scientific work 
group concluded was the maximum cut permissible under current law. In addition, the plan 
provides for extensive reserves for spotted owl protection, and dramatically expanded riparian 
reserves for the protection of fish habitat. In an attempt to ease the pain in the region, the plan 
also provided for a massive $1.2 billion economic assistance package. The new outcome can 
be depicted in Figure 4. As Speaker Foley noted, authorizing committees had the power to 
block any proposed changes in the governing statutes necessary to move the outcome farther 
towards the right. 


FIGURE 4 -- 1993 
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The compromise was bitterly attacked from all sides. Industry and labor groups claimed 
the dramatically reduced cuts would devastate timber dependent rural communities. 
Environmentalists harshly criticized the size of the cut, and especially the nature of the old 
growth reserves. Rather than being inviolate, some logging would be allowed for fire or insect 
salvage and some thinning of second growth stands to promote old growth characteristics.*! 
According to environmentalist Andy Kerr, these are "loopholes you can drive alot of logging 
trucks through" (personal interview). In addition, while pleased at the absence of any 
"sufficiency" language to restrict their access to courts, environmentalists are nervous that the 
reserves lack any statutory foundation. 


While environmentalists did their utmost to act as outraged as the timber industry and 
loggers, they had in fact achieved a remarkable victory. To put Clinton’s plan in the proper 
perspective, one need only go back to 1989. During the "timber summit" of that year, as 
described earlier, the Northwest Congressional delegation preempted the process and imposed 
a solution. Environmentalists opposed the compromise, and issued their own counterproposal 
for an average of 4.8 bbf per year. A harvest level they were willing to accept in 1989 is 4 
times higher than the level they consider outrageously high in 1993. This shift by a factor of 
4 in the harvest level indicates of the dramatic redistribution of power achieved in this issue area 


31 See for instance the extensive coverage in The Seattle Times, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
or Portland Oregonian on July 2, 1993. 
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by four years of effective lobbying in Congress, a successful public relations campaign to polish 
and nationalize the issue, and especially, a brilliant litigation campaign. 


The announcement of the Clinton forest plan does not end the conflict. Legally, the plan 
is simply a draft environmental impact statement issued in compliance with a court ordered 
deadline (USDA et al 1993). The EIS still has to go through hearings and be finalized, and at 
that point it can be challenged in court by either or both sides in the dispute. The process used 
to produce the plan has already been challenged by industry on the grounds that it violated the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act. Unless both sides agree, timber sales will continue to be 
enjoined until an adequate plan is in place. While the issue has not achieved finality, the plan 
nonetheless demonatrates the remarkable transformation of the policy area in a short space of 
5 years. 


CONCLUSION 


The old growth case study highlights both some of the important contributions and 
limitations of the public choice approach. By highlighting the relation between institutional rules 
and the distribution of preferences, the approach provides crucial insights into this case. 
Moreover, while the ultimate outcome remains unclear, the process by which judicial 
intervention upset the existing equilibrium in Congress on forest policy is highly consistent with 
the analysis by McNollgast of the 1977 amendments to the Clean Air Act (1989). By shifting 
the outcome outside the acceptable range of the regional interests that had traditionally dominated 
forest policy, the court decisions had profound consequences for the distribution of power. 


But by focusing on a limited number of arenas, and by treating judicial interventions, 
administrative actions, and legislative preferences as exogenous, existing public choice models 
overlook some of the most important dynamics in policy making. In this case, environmentalists 
achieved their victories by transforming the relevant policy arenas, both the relationship between 
them and their individual attributes. First, they brought an end to the traditional logroll by using 
judicial intervention to upset the cozy relationship between the Forest Service, timber industry, 
and Congressional appropriations subcommittees and the Northwest Congressional delegation. 
At first that advance was easily beaten back by appropriations riders exempting timber harvesting 
from lawsuits -- by members of Congress closing the doors of the judicial arena to 
environmental groups. 


In order to overcome that obstacle, environmentalists had to revamp their strategy to 
transform the Congressional arena. By appealing to national public opinion, national 
environmental groups, and the jurisdictional interests of sympathetic Congressional authorizing 
committees, environmentalists transformed the institutional structure and incentives of members 
of Congress on the issue. While not enough to consolidate their preferences in legislation, 
environmentalists at least gained enough power to veto any efforts by Congress to override their 
victories in court. 


With the election of Clinton, the focus turned back to the executive arena, but this time 
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with a much greener face. The forest plan proposed by the administration does not reflect the 
ideal preferences of environmentalists, many of whom are intent on preserving all the remaining 
old growth forests, nor is it as advantageous as the prevailing status quo which enjoins all old- 
growth logging in spotted owl habitat. But it is far closer to their preferences than the previous 
equilibrium, and far closer to their preferences than to the industry/labor alliance that previously 
dominated the policy issue. 


To capture the full dynamics of policy outcomes such as this one, public choice theories 
of regulation need to go beyond their current preoccupation with the Congressional-agency nexus 
to examine the dynamics of strategic actors playing in multiple, overlapping arenas. While these 
additional complexities may dramatically increase the difficulty of generating formal models of 


the policy process, accuracy and completeness are certainly more important than mathematical 
formalizations. 
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Abstract 


This study examines the extent to which the Supreme Court acts as an opinion leader through 
its ability to induce attitude change. I employ an experimental design with liberal and 
conservative rulings on one economic and one civil liberties issue, comparing the influence of 
the Supreme Court, Congress, and a non-partisan "think-tank," as sources of policies. The 
design was chosen as an attempt to eliminate outside sources of influence to better determine the 
Supreme Court’s ability to bring about change in opinion. The results show that under some 
circumstances the court can indeed influence opinion in the direction of its rulings, especially 
for those who regard the Court positively. 
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Introduction 


Although it has been repeatedly shown that citizens tend to have very little specific knowledge 
about the Supreme Court and its rulings (Adamany, 1973; Caldeira, 1986), the Court unarguably plays 
an important role in the American political arena (Caldeira & Gibson, 1992). The Supreme Court does 
not formulate policy in the same sense as does Congress, but it does play an important role in the 
establishment of national policies (Caldeira, 1986; Casper, 1976). Through the power of judicial review 
the Court can choose to overturn or let stand laws that have originated from other areas of government. 
In this sense, the Court might be viewed as having the power to cast the final vote in deciding whether 
a specific policy will remain law or will be tossed aside. 

The Court’s authority encompasses not only highly polarized and visible issues such as abortion, 
but also more obscure and technical issues in areas such as economic policy. Furthermore, the Court has 
sole discretion over which issues it chooses to consider from the many cases that work their way up 
through the judicial system. 

Interestingly, however, the aspect of the Supreme Court that seems to garner the most attention 
and involvement are the confirmation hearings of potential justices. During these hearings, there tend 
to be many vocal individuals and groups expressing support for, or attempting to prevent the confirmation 
of certain nominees. But once the Senate makes its decision to confirm, if the case may be, this activity 
and scrutiny seems to fade away. 

Unlike members of Congress and other elected officials who are subject to the insecurity and 
often volatile expressions of public opinion, Supreme Court justices have nearly absolute job security. 
Nevertheless, members of Congress, the president, and state and local officials can maintain institutional 
legitimacy through periodic elections. Through such mechanisms institutional legitimacy can be 
maintained even when officials stray too far from the policy preferences of their constituencies. 

The Court does not have an equivalent mechanism for maintaining institutional legitimacy 
(Adamany, 1973; Baas and Thomas, 1984; Caldeira, 1986; Caldeira and Gibson, 1992; Jaros and Roper, 
1980). It is not subject to regular personnel changes controlled directly by the voters. Voters have only 
an indirect voice in the choice of justices for the Supreme Court. Consequently, the Court cannot rely 
on the same methods of institutional legitimacy as can other branches of government. Instead, it must 
rely on other sources to maintain some level of support within the system and among the public. 

The question then becomes, just what sources of legitimacy are at the Court’s disposal? The 
Court does not have the power of either the "sword" or the "purse," so in effect it cannot force its will 
on to other branches of government (Gates, 1990; Caldeira, 1986). The traditional assumption has been 
that the Court’s source of support is derived from a sort of "mythical" quality among the American public 
(Marshall, 1989). Others have argued that people look to the law to fulfill psychological needs for 
stability and security (Adamany, 1973). Other variations of this theme include the commonly held belief 
that the constitution is one of the strongest symbols of American ideals, and that this reverence is 
transferred onto the Supreme Court and the individual justices who are viewed as impartial protectors of 
the constitution (Adamany and Grossman, 1983). 

This view asserts that the Court has historically been perceived as the sole legitimate interpreter 
of the Constitution. According to this position, the public has been willing to accept the Supreme Court, 
which is an essentially undemocratic institution, because of its strong association with the protection of 
the Constitution. The Constitution and the Court are considered symbolically inseparable. 

These theories were intended to explain the legitimacy of the Supreme Court in the eyes of the 
public, and have led to subsequent research that examines the ability of the Court to influence opinion 
on specific policies. The hypotheses of many of these past studies has centered around the assumption 
that if the Court does posses these “mythical" qualities, can it then turn this support into influence. In 


other words, can and does this presumed special status of the Court work to change the opinion of the 
public in the direction of its rulings? 


Previous Research 


While there have been many attempts to address and answer this question, the debate is far from 
resolved. Most of these studies of the impact of Supreme Court rulings have, however, found little if 
any evidence to support their hypotheses (e.g. Baas and Thomas, 1984), and some researchers have 
concluded that if the Court once did enjoy this status, it may no longer. As Rosenberg (1991) argues, the 
Court has not been the harbinger of social reform or attitude change that many others suggest it has been 
(Rosenberg, 1991). However, there are still those who believe that the Court is indeed a significant 
factor in the shaping and changing of deeply held beliefs (Muir, 1974; Franklin and Kosaki, 1989; 
Cannon, 1992). 

Most of the methods employed in these previous studies may not have been have been able to 
detect such an influence. For example, Larry Baas and Dan Thomas (1984) conducted an experiment 
in order to determine whether or not a policy statement attributed to the Supreme Court was more likely 
to affect the acceptance of certain policy decisions when compared to a statement not attributed to any 
particular source. In their experiment, they did not find support for their hypothesis that the Court could 
induce any higher level of acceptance than the control group. 

However, it has been suggested that the control group, those subjects provided with the no- 
attribution treatment, may have in fact been attributing the statement to Congress, the president, or even 
the Court, thereby increasing the likelihood of null results, i.e. of no difference between the persuasive 
appeal between conditions (Mondak, 1990). 

In a more recent study, Franklin and Kosaki (1989) examine how attitudes toward abortion were 
influenced by the 1973 Roe v. Wade decision. They were primarily interested in examining how the 
structure of opinion changed following the ruling, rather than merely examining if opinion changed in 
the direction of the Court’s ruling. They did, however, find some support that public opinion responds 
to Supreme Court rulings, especially in cases of great controversy, such as abortion, desegregation, and 
affirmative action. 

However, when examining opinion on such a highly visible issue, it is difficult to determine what 
other influences in addition to the Court’s ruling, might produce a change in opinion. Franklin and 
Kosaki’s work points out the often overlooked problem that there may be no general pattern of the 
Court’s influence on public opinion, but rather differences in the structure of influence depending on the 
type of issue, and other contextual and interpersonal influences which may interact with the Court’s 
decision. 

Paradoxically however, these highly visible and divisive issues are the type for which people 
usually have well ordered belief structures. This being the case, highly salient issues may be less likely 
to be influenced than issues of low interest, such as technical economic issues (Franklin & Kosaki, 1989; 
see also Carmines & Stimson, 1986; Sears, 1983). Cannon (1992) argues that in the public’s mind the 
Court is associated with moral/political issues, and that while these are the type of issues generally most 
resistent to change, the Court can be effective in supporting change on these types of issues. It is 
primarily the job security afforded to justices which allows them to bring such deeply contested issues 
as abortion rights and desegregation to the forefront of American politics, something which elected 
officials are often more reluctant to do (Cannon, 1992). Marshall (1987) also finds that the Court is 
effective in bringing about positive and significant shifts in opinion when it decides cases in a liberal and 
activist manner. However, in general, there does not appear to be any predictable pattern in the public 


response to Supreme Court rulings in the aggregate. 

There are a number of anomalies in the findings of many of the studies on this and closely related 
topics. For example, Jaros and Roper (1980) examined three possible sources of legitimacy for the 
Supreme Court; myth, diffuse support, and specific support. Their results showed that none of these 
theorized sources of legitimacy can adequately explain the phenomena of public acceptance of the Court’s 
rulings. Instead, they found that those most willing to accept the authority of judicial rulings are those 
individuals who feel less integrated within the social structure. Conversely, individuals who have a sense 
of political efficacy are less likely to accept decisions made within the judicial system. Those who felt 
alienated from the political system, typically blacks and the poor, were more likely to obey Court 
decisions, even though these groups did not necessarily accept the legitimacy of the Court. Jaros and 
Roper argue that this obedience reflects their sense of "fear and vulnerability" (Jaros and Roper, 1980). 

Sarat (1975) also examines how support for the legal system effects acceptance of rulings. In 
contrast to the findings of Jaros and Roper, Sarat concludes that acceptance of the general principles of 
the legal system leads to behavioral compliance, but he also found that support for the legal system 
declined as specific knowledge about the Court increased (Sarat, 1975). 

With somewhat different research interests, Sigelman examined the difference in levels of support 
for the Court between blacks and whites, more specifically he examined how race affects changes in 
levels of support for the Court. Previous research, especially during the 1960s, found that blacks tended 
to more strongly support the Court than did whites. The reason however was more temporal and 
Situational in nature. During that period the Court tended to be in the forefront of the civil rights 
movement, and its rulings on these issues were uncharacteristically visible and salient. This trend 
continued until the 1972, but by 1974 the difference in levels of support became practically non-existent, 
and support for both groups generally declined. The levelling of support is explained as the result of a 
return to a more conservative civil rights court, and the general decline is explained to be the result of 
a general distrust in government in the mid 1970s (Sigelman, 1979). 

In their recent article, Caldeira and Gibson (1992) provide evidence that support for the Court 
is not necessarily associated with specific support for its rulings. Rather, they argue that diffuse support, 
which is a more enduring evaluation of the Court as an institution, is a better measure of the public’s 
framework for evaluating the Court. This provides support to the claim that rather than having to rely 
on the popular approval of its rulings, approval of the Court is based on political values more deeply 
held, such as orientations toward "liberty" and the "social order" (Caldeira and Gibson, 1992). However, 
Tanenhaus and Murphy (1981) found that in some instances, rulings on certain issues did have an impact 
on specific support for the Court (Tanenhaus and Murphy, 1981). 

Together these findings suggest that the nature of the rulings may affect support differently for 
different groups, and that support for the Court might not be subject to the same sways in opinion as 
other branches of government. However, it is still not evident how Court rulings will generally affect 
different segments of society. Rather, it appears that the type of issue, i.e. Catholics on abortion, biacks 
on civil rights, may suggest how different groups may respond to a given issue, but it does not lead to 
any readily generalizable conclusions regarding the Court’s general ability to induce opinion change, or 
compliance with decisions. However, it does appear that while the Court’s approval rating within the 
public may not be a function of the popularity of its rulings, its influence or persuasive appeal may be 
related to the level of “diffuse support" it enjoys when handing down decisions. 

In his book Public Opinion and the Supreme Court, Thomas Marshall (1989) examines the issue 
of how perceived legitimacy of the Supreme court may influence mass public opinion. He argues that 
studies designed to determine the Court’s ability to influence opinion may be subject to four limitations. 
First, the decisions of the Court must be known. Second, people must understand how their position 
relates to how the Court has ruled on the issue. Third, people must view the Court positively, because 
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indifference or hostility will probably hinder the Court’s persuasive appeal. Finally, polls must examine 
opinions on issues closely related to the cases before the Court (Marshall, 1989, pp. 136-146). 

For the purposes of detecting mass public opinion, these limits are unarguably important, but 
when studying the Courts potential ability to induce individual level attitude change, they may be less 
problematic. Decisions need not necessarily be known, if the information is provided to the subjects. 
Indeed, this may be a better method for isolating the Court’s singular influence on the issue. Of course, 
in the "real" world, knowledge of the case would be a necessary condition for attitude change attributed 
to the Supreme Court. However, our research suggests that when the issue is of local salience, knowledge 
of the case and the Court’s decision may, in fact, be quite high (Segal & Hoekstra, 1993). 

The second limit though, is relevant to the study of an individual’s attitude. If an individual’s 
attitude differs before and after exposure to a ruling, support can then be lended to the hypothesis that 
the Court can influence opinion. But, if an individual does not have an opinion, or is reluctant to express 
an existing opinion prior to exposure, Or a possesses a more Clearly defined opinion afterwards, support 
can still be lended to the power of the Court to provide legitimacy to an issue position. 

The third barrier to influence which Marshall states is that for legitimation to occur people must 
perceive the Court positively. It is unlikely that individuals who dislike the Court will become more 
closely aligned with the Court after learning of the decision on a specific issue. Ideally, a measure of 
this can be obtained in a pre-questionnaire that asks subjects to rate their opinion of the Court in contrast 
to the other branches of government. 

Finally, Marshall notes the problem of polls that contain opinion measures that do not adequately 
reflect the subtleties of the specific cases and how this may limit the ability to study the Court’s influence. 
While this is certainly a valid concern for much of the research conducted, it is not a problem when the 
researcher has the opportunity to design opinion measures to match specific issues being addressed by 
the Court. 

Within the psychological literature there are a number of theories designed to explain the 
circumstances under which attitudes may change. According to Converse’s (1964) mode! of attitude 
change, those individuals with moderately high levels of political involvement will have opinions more 
susceptible to influence, and hence will be more likely to change. Higher levels of political involvement 
increase exposure to political issues, but higher levels of involvement are also associated with a greater 
store of political knowledge from is generated counterarguments to persuasive messages. Consequently, 
the highly involved will usually be able to maintain their original attitudes unchanged. Those who are 
uninvolved do not pay enough attention to political affairs to be exposed to opposing sides of an issue, 
and hence this lack of exposure prevents them from holding many strong opinions. The moderately 
involved however, are exposed to issues, but usually do not possess sufficient knowledge to resist 
persuasive arguments (Converse, 1964; aiso see Zaller, 1987). 

Carmines and Stimson (1986) have examined the types of issues which are most likely to be 
subject to change. According to their typology there exist "hard" and "easy" attitudes. "Hard" attitudes 
are those which are generally formed early in life and are reinforced by one’s social environment. Such 
issues, Often referred to as “symbolic” attitudes (Sears, 1983), tend to be attitudes such as racial attitudes, 
encompassing social and moral values. On the other end of the continuum, there are those attitudes 
which are more "easy" to change. These attitudes are more generally flexible, and responsive to 
changing circumstances such as changes in ones financial situation affecting one’s opinion on tax policies, 
for example. 

Petty and Cacioppo (1981) have examined the role of source characteristics in the study of attitude 
change. In sum, their research, as well as others (Hass, 1981), has found that the more credible the 
source, the greater the potential for attitude change. Therefore, manipulating the credibility of the source 
while, holding the strength of the argument constant, should produce significant differences in attitude 
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change in proportion to the differences in the credibility of the source (Petty & Cacioppo, 1981; Hass, 
1981). Mondak (1990) has argued that the affect of source credibility may not be a simple linear 
relationship, depending on such factors as message elaboration, source cues, and other heuristics, since 
the role of the Court as a source is still unclear. However, since all factors of message other than source 
are controlled in this design, I believe that inferences, based on the relative persuasive appeal of the 
institutions, can be made regarding the Court as a source. 


Hypotheses 


While there does seem to be some support to the idea that the Court can, and does, influence 
opinion, it is certainly not clear under what conditions the change is likely to occur. Furthermore, it is 
not clear what types of issues and cases will exert the greatest influence. Additionally, it is unclear that 
even within certain types of issues if the Court’s ruling will produce predictable and systematic changes 
for those who are aware of the decision. 

As the earlier discussion has shown, much of the past research has focused on the study of levels 
of support for the Supreme Court, rather than on the direct relationship between the Court’s rulings and 
its ability to induce attitude change on issues related to these rulings. What most of these studies have 
in common is the use of survey research methods. As a consequence they rely on tapping issues that are 
highly salient, since it has been repeatedly shown that most people are not very well informed of the most 
of the cases which come before the Court. Consequently, it is difficult to isolate the Court’s role in any 
subsequent levels of opinion change. 

Rarely has it been examined how, when provided with examples of Supreme Court rulings, 
attitudes on might be effected. If it can be shown that decisions attributed to the Supreme Court influence 
opinion, this may give insight into the subject of public acceptance of the Court as an institution as well 
as public perceptions of the Court’s proper role in the policy process. The first and most fundamental 
hypothesis to be tested is the overall ability of the Supreme Court to influence opinion in the direction 
of increased support for specific rulings. Also to be examined is whether rulings on economic issues will 
show greater influence in changing opinions than will civil liberties issues, or vice versa, since the 
previous research is less than definitive on this matter. While the Court tends to be associated with 
highly visible and socially divisive issues, such as abortion, school prayer, desegregation and the death 
penalty (Cannon, 1992) which may have an affect on perceptions of what types of issues the Supreme 
Court should be deciding, there is also the literature which argues that less contentious issues are more 
prone to persuasive appeals (Carmines and Stimson, 1986; Sears, 1983). In other words, while less 
contentious issues may generally be more easily changed, if the issue is a highly contentious one, there 
may be some perception among the public that it is the Supreme Court who should be making the 
decision. As discussed previously, individuals tend to have more strongly held beliefs regarding social 
issues than economic issues (Franklin & Kosaki, 1989), so that rulings on these issues may be expected 
to produce smaller changes than on economic issues where individual’s may not feel very committed to 
any particular position. For these reasons, one of the primary goals of the experiment is to test these two 
competing hypotheses, to detect not only which institution can exert the most influence, but also which 
type of issue is seen as being within the proper domain of each institution. 


Method 


This study employs an experimental design primarily because of its particular ability to determine 
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causal relationships by controlling for external sources of information and influence. Since the objective 
of the study is to determine the ability of the Court to sway opinion, relative to Congress or a non- 
partisan "think-tank," other factors might otherwise affect the results within a more traditional survey 
research methodology. Another benefit is that, oftentimes, aggregate data may preclude the observation 
of significant opinion shifts among individuals. While the generalizability of results obtained from an 
experiment conducted on a less than random sample of the population is limited, I believe that the 
particular research aims of this study are well suited to the design. Ideally, of course, the subjects would 
be a more random sample of the population, in which case, results obtained would be more generalizable. 

However, as Sears (1986) has discovered, the results obtained from experiments conducted with 
the "college sophomore" generally provide accurate, albeit sometimes exaggerated, results. Others have 
argued that since the typical college student has already obtained higher levels of education than the 
typical adult, they may be less prone to persuasion (Caldeira, 1986). On the other hand, the "college 
sophomore" still generally lacks the time and age required for the development of strongly crystallized 
ideas and opinions (Sears, 1986). While the degree of generalizability is debatable, the benefits to the 
use of experiments should not be overlooked. 

The primary benefit of the use of an experimental design, is the ability to rule out other sources 
of persuasion and influence, and to make stronger assertions regarding the causal relationships involved 
in the study. In sum, what one lacks in terms of external validity is, in part, compensated by the gains 
in internal validity. Moreover, if the study does provide evidence of the Court’s persuasive appeal, 
similar studies can be conducted on more random samples of the population. Thereby maximizing on 
internal as well as external validity. 


Design 


The design consists of twelve conditions: three sources (Supreme Court, Congress, and a "non- 
partisan think-tank), two policies (censorship and property rights) and two ideological directions of the 
advocated policies (liberal and conservative) in order to control for ideology. The "treatments" that the 


subjects were exposed to are included in the Appendix. The censorship condition concerns federal 
funding for artists who are controversial, similar to the Robert Maplethorpe issue a few years back. The 
property rights issue concerns the purchase and use of privately owned land for government purposes, 
and how much free reign ought to be given to the parties involved. For each type of issue, the facts of 
the cases are identical, and the arguments for each are of similar length and detail. The only difference 
within each type of issue is the source attributed to the policy, and the ideological direction of the policy. 

Subjects’ opinion on the issues is measured prior and subsequent to the experimental 
manipulation. The measure of prior opinion is embedded within a number of other questions in the pre- 
questionnaire. The subsequent opinion measure is asked immediately following exposure to the 
manipulation. The opinion measures are presented in Table 1. Change of opinion is measured as the 
difference between the opinion measures. The opinion scales used to measure the subjects’ opinion on 
both issues were created to closely reflect the issues they were being presented. Each scale consisted of 
four 7-point Likert scale questions ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The measures were 
tested for their reliability and the results are presented in Table 1. Unfortunately, the results of the 
reliability test are not that strong. The coefficient alpha for the censorship scale is .46, and for the 
property rights scale, .60. Coefficient alpha varies from 0.00 to 1.00, where 1.00 indicates a perfectly 
reliable scale. The estimate of reliability used here is Cronbach’s alpha, which is a measure of the internal 
consistency of the scale, and has been shown to be the lower bound of reliability, in this sense it is a 
conservative estimate of the reliability of the measures (Carmines and Zeller, 1979). While the results 
for the reliability of the scale are less than overwhelming, it should be noted that the relatively small 
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number of subjects (N= 135) and items (4) included might be partially responsible. Also, I believe that 
the validity of the scales, an inherently subjective property, is strong, closely reflecting the issues being 
addressed in the experimental manipulation. 


{Table 1 about here] 


Subjects 


The subjects involved in the experiment were drawn from political science, continuing education, 
and sociology courses at SUNY at Stony Brook. One hundred and thirty five students participated for 
extra credit. Forty eight percent are male, 37% are Democrats, 30% are independents, and 33% are 
Republican. The average age of the subjects is 24. Most of the experiments were conducted in group 
Settings in the classroom since the study was relatively short (approximately 25 minutes) and required 
little individual explanation. 

The subjects were asked to fill out an initial questionnaire with a variety of questions. Following 
the first part, subjects were asked to read two stories that they were told appeared in The Washington 
Post. Each subject was randomly assigned to two issue conditions, one describing a policy regarding 
funding for controversial (explicit) art and artists, the other having to do with private property. The order 
of the stories was random, to control for any order effects. 

The manipulation involved the attribution of the source of the policies. Within each policy story, 
subjects were randomly assigned to one of three possible sources for the policy; Congress, the Supreme 
Court, or a nonpartisan think-tank. The non-partisan think tank served as a control, or comparison 
group, from which to compare the two government institutions. Furthermore, there were two conditions 
for each policy and each source, one advocating a liberal policy, and one advocating a conservative 
policy. All in all, there were twelve conditions; two issues, three sources, and two ideological directions 
to the issues. 


The only non-random aspect to the assignment of subjects was that each subject was exposed to 
both issues. Otherwise, the order of the issues, the source of the issues, and the ideological direction of 
the issues was allowed to vary across subjects. The decision to assign subjects to two conditions was 
based in part on a desire to reduce the number of subjects required in order to maximize the statistical 
power, and also to make individual comparisons of attitude change by issue type. 


Results 


The results of the Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) procedure are presented in Table 2. Since the 
primary interest is determining the effect of the source upon attitude change, only main effects (of source) 
were analyzed. Two ANOVAs were conducted, one for the censorship issue, the other for the property 
rights issue. The dependent variable is the amount of attitude change calculated as the difference in pre- 
and post-opinion on the two issues. 


[Table 2 about here] 


The main effect of the source of the censorship issue proved significant, [F=4.31(5,128), 
p<.001]. However, for the property rights issue, the main effect of source failed to reach significance. 
In order to determine which of the three sources (Congress, the Supreme Court, or the non-partisan think- 
tank) is exerting the most influence, a series of t-tests were also performed on the pre- and post-attitudes 
on the issues for the separate conditions. The results of the t-tests are presented in Table 3. 
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[Table 3 about here] 


Table 2 shows that while the non-partisan think-tank is exerting the greatest amount of influence 
in the direction of its advocated policy position within the conservative sub-condition (1.85 se=.55), the 
Court also exhibits significant, albeit modest, influence as well. Within this condition, only Congress 
fails to significantly persuade its message recipients of the correctness of its position. Interestingly, 
however, these results do not hold when the institutions advocate a more liberal position on the same 
issue. In this liberal “sub-condition" the think-tank again exerts the greatest amount of influence, 
however, the "influence" is in the opposite direction of the position advocated. Here Congress also exerts 
a negative "influence," and only the Supreme Court exerts any influence in the direction it advocates. 
However, this fails to reach statistical significance. Within the conservative/censorship condition, there 
is no significant difference between the Supreme Court’s power of persuasion and that of the non-partisan 
think-tank. 

To examine how attitude towards the Supreme Court effected the direction and magnitude of 
change a separate analysis of variance procedure was performed on the conservative/censorship condition 
where the policy was attributed to the Supreme Court. The results of this procedure are presented in 
Table 4. Here the dependent variable is again the mean change score from the pre- and post-test opinion 
measure. Attitude towards the Supreme Court is a dichotomized variable, created from four 7-point 
scales. The questions which comprise this scale were obtained from an extension of The General Social 
Surveys (GSS) "Freedom and Tolerance" survey conducted by The National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) in the spring of 1987. 

The scale is intended as an improved measure of diffuse support for the Supreme Court. Caldeira 
and Gibson (1992) have shown the scale to be a highly reliable measure of diffuse support of the Court. 
"Low" indicates those who do not hold the Court in very high esteem, and "High" represents those with 
a more positive view of the Court. As expected, there was indeed a significant difference between the 
two groups. Those who do not view the Court positively were less persuaded by the appeal by the Court 


than those who view the Court more favorably. For those in the "low" group the mean change was only 
.10, but for those in the "high" group the mean change was a fairly substantial 1.31 change in favor of 
the advocated position. 


[Table 4 about here] 


The results seem to suggest, even in light of the relatively small number of subjects within the 
cell, that the Court does have the ability to persuade those who hold it in high esteem. Additionally, 
while it does not seem able to persuade those who are not among its fans, they are at least not reacting 
against its message. 

Since the change of opinion due to the Supreme Court only proved significant within one 
condition, attempts to explain the change of opinion with other variables measuring other contextual or 
interpersonal factors, could not be performed. The small number of subjects within this cell does not 
allow for further analysis of the factors which may explain the conditions for influence by the Court. 
However, as mentioned previously, the main goal of the study was to test overall ability to change 
opinion, and to test which type of issue may best lend itself to persuasive appeal by the Supreme Court, 
and whether this appeal can be seen as more persuasive when originating from the Supreme Court than 
to other institutions. In other words, to determine whether the persuasive appeal of the source was 
effective independent of the message. While the results are modest, it does appear that at least for a 
contentious moral/social issue decided conservatively, the Supreme Court does indeed exert a positive 


influence on opinion. 
Conclusion 


While it seems that the Court did exert a positive influence when making policy in a moral/social 
area especially among those who viewed the Court in high esteem, it is not clear why it had this effect 
only when it decided conservatively. It is possible, as Marshall (1987) argues, that the ideological 
direction of the ruling matters. However, he witnessed positive poll shifts when the Court ruled in a 
liberal activist fashion. Others (Muir, 1976; Cannon, 1992) have argued that it is change from the status 
quo where the Court can potentially exert a positive influence in opinion. 

The fact that the Supreme Court exerted no significant impact on the property rights issue may 
be more easily explained. It is possible, as others have suggested, that when it comes to socially divisive 
issues, the public is more likely to agree with a policy originating from the Supreme Court than from 
Congress. While the Court is unarguably a political institution its perception as a political institution is 
quite another matter. While the evidence provided here can not settle this matter absolutely, it does 
suggest that people do defer to the Court on certain types of issues, issues which are generally among 
the most difficult to change opinions regarding. 

Of course, due to the student sample, and the artificial nature of the experiment, the 
generalizability of the results are limited. Future research may benefit from the use of a more 
representative sample. Further examination of the causes of susceptibility to persuasion among the 
subjects, along the lines of the work of Franklin and Kosaki (1989) is also warranted. This of course 
would require a larger sample, concentrating on the conditions where there does appear to be some 
evidence of opinion change. With a larger sample, focused on the type of issue where the Court can be 
expected to exert a positive appeal, further insight into the causal mechanisms of the Court’s influence 
on public opinion might be discovered. 
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Table 1. Reliability Analysis of Attitude Scales 


scale scale corrected 

mean variance item- alpha 
if item if item total if item 
deleted deleted correl. deleted 


Censorship scale 


N=133 
alpha=.46 


Property Rights scale 


N=133 
alpha= .60 


*Note: All items were measured with 7-point likert scales, and each the series of measures was preceded with a brief introduction. The introduction 

and exact question wording are as follows: 

Censorship scale: 

One of the ongoing debates in American Politics concerns government funding for controversial art. Some people believe that denial of government 

funding for controversial artists and galleries which exhibit their artwork is the same as censorship. Others argue that since the funding comes from 

tax money we should trust government officials to decide what is worthy of funding. 

1. The government should not be in the business of funding any artwork. 

2. Most of what we now consider great artwork was controversial when it was first produced. 

3. We should trust the federal government to make decision regarding what artwork is worthy of funding, afterall everyone knows what is 
pornography when they see it. 

4. Any sort of review of art by the government is a form of censorship which should not be tolerated in a free society. 

Property rights scale: 

One of the ongoing debates in American politics is the extent to which the government can enact it right to "eminent domain." Eminent domain 

refers to when the government cans purchase privately owned land for government purposes such as highways, national parks and government office 

buildings. Some people argue that this right should be subject to only a few restrictions so that the government can best serve the general interest. 

Others believe that this right should be subject to tougher restrictions since the general interest might come only at the expense of individual property 

rights. 

1. The government should be able to purchase the land since it offers current market value to the individual property owner. 

2. If too many restrictions are placed on the government individuals wil! take advantage of the government, for example, by demanding an unfair 
price. 

3. One of the most precious rights in America is that of private ownership and the government’s ability to buy our land out from under us destroys 
that right. 

4. It is often necessary for the government to make tough restrictions on what individuals may do with their property. 


item* 
10.0 2 41 
3: 10.5 10.0 .39 ae 
4. 9.9 10.4 .30 .36 
1. 13.0 9.67 55 41 
13.7 10.25 .42 .50 
3. 12.9 10.89 .30 .64 
4. 10.25 .56 
12 


. Table 2. Mean change scores for Supreme Court, Congress and "Think-Tank" by type of issue and 
ideological direction of issue. 


Censorship Property Rights 


lib 


Supreme 
Court 


Congress 


"Think +1.85** 
Tank" (.55) 
.003 


21 


**p < .005, *p<.05, standard errors are in parentheses 


Note: Mean change score is the difference between the pre and post experimental attitudes. Positive scores indicates a shift in the direction of the position advocated 
by the particular institution, negative scores indicate movement away from the position advocated by the source. 


Note: The attitude scales range from a low of "0" to a high of "24." 


cons lib cons | 
.78* 45 .00 -.08 
(.37) (.74) (.76) (.8) 
.05 551 .00 91 
N= 23 20 25 23 
.80 -.22 .57 .42 
(.54) (.49) (.62) (.6) 
.66 36 .48 
N= 24 23 21 21 
-1.34** -.39 .65 
(.43) (.61) (.60) 
.005 30 
N= | 23 23 20 
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Table 3. Analysis of Variance Results of Change Score by Experimental Condition 


Condition F Sig. of F 
(main effects) 


Censorship 
N=134 


Property Rights 
N=133 


4.27 .001 

14 


Table 4. Analysis of Variance Results of effect of strength of feeling toward the Supreme Court* on opinion 
change on censorship issue. 


Feelings toward Supreme Court 


Mean change 


Note: differences in mean change scores is significant at p=.11. 


*Strength of feeling towards the Supreme Court is a dichotomized variable created from a likert scale consisting of four items which 
ask the respondent whether they agree/disagree with the following item. Respondents’ attitudes were measured following the 
experimental manipulation. The questions are as follows: 

1. If the Supreme Court continually makes decision that the people disagree with, it might be better to do away with the Court. 

2. People should be willing to do everything they can to make sure that the any proposal to abolish the Supreme Court is defeated. 
3. It should not make much difference to me if the U.S. Constitution were rewritten so as to reduce the powers of the Supreme Court. 
4. The power of the Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional should be eliminated. 

Note: These questions were obtained from an extension of the 1987 GSS. Principal Investigator: James Gibson. 


LOW HIGH 
10 1.31 
| se (.35) (.58) 
N 10 13 
| 15 


APPENDIX (Experimental Manipulations) 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS FUNDING FOR CONTROVERSIAL ART 


Congress recently enacted legislation involving grants and funding for artists and galleries who produce and 
display explicit artwork. Congress decided that since the funding and grants are provided from federal tax money, 
the government should have the right to review, and possibly deny, funds for art it considers "offensive" or 
“obscene.” Congress argued that such an exercise of discretion is not censorship since the artists and galleries are 
still free to produce and display whatever artwork they chose using their own money, and may still seek funding 
from private sources. Congress also argued that because funds are limited, decisions must be made about who is 
most deserving of funding. In order to determine this they decided that the federal government should rely on the 
reputation of the artists and galleries to ensure that tax money is spent according to the tastes and preferences of 
the public. 


THE SUPREME COURT CONSIDERS FUNDING FOR CONTROVERSIAL ART 


The Supreme Court recently ruled on a case involving grants and funding for artists and galleries who produce 
and display explicit artwork. The Supreme Court decided that since funding and grants are provided from federal 
tax money, the government has the right to review, and potentially deny, funds for art it considers “offensive” or 
"obscene." The Supreme Court argued that such an exercise of discretion is not censorship since the artists and 
galleries are still free to produce whatever artwork they choose using their own money, and may still seek funding 
from private sources. The Supreme Court also argued that because funds are limited, decisions must be made about 
who is most deserving of funding. In order to determine this they decided that the government should rely on the 
reputation of the artists and galleries in order to ensure that tax money is spent according to the tastes and 
preferences of the public. 


A "THINK-TANK" CONSIDERS FUNDING FOR CONTROVERSIAL ART 


A non-partisan "think-tank" recently debated policy options involving grants and funding for artists and galleries 
who produce and display explicit art work. The "think-tank" decided that since the funding and grants are provided 
from federal tax money the government should have the right to review and possibly deny funds for art it considers 
"offensive" or “obscene.” The "think-tank" argued that such an exercise of discretion is not censorship since the 
artists and galleries are still free to produce and display whatever artwork they choose using their own money, and 
may still seek funding from private sources. The "think-tank" also argued that because funds are limited, decisions 
must be made about who is most deserving of funding. In order to determine this the federal government should 
rely on the reputation of the artists and galleries to ensure that tax money is spent according to the tastes and 
preferences of the public. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS FUNDING FOR CONTROVERSIAL ART 


Congress recently enacted legislation involving grants and funding for artists and galleries who produce and 
display explicit artwork. Congress decided that even though funding and grants are provided through federal tax 
money, a small group of government officials should not have the power to deny funds for art it may find potentially 
“offensive” or "obscene." Congress argued that such an arbitrary reviewal process would be just another form of 
censorship because it would effectively prevent artists and galleries from producing and exhibiting their art since 
private sources of funding are so scarce. Decisions about what constitutes "good" art should not be placed in the 
hands of a small group of government officials. Congress also argued that such a system of review would 
undermine the original purpose of the funding which was to help promote younger artists, and to provide citizens 
with access to art who might not otherwise have such opportunities. 
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THE SUPREME COURT CONSIDERS FUNDING FOR CONTROVERSIAL ART 


The Supreme Court recently ruled on a case involving grants and funding for artists and galleries who produce 
and display explicit artwork. The Supreme Court decided that even though funding and grants come from federal 
tax money, a small group of government officials should not have the power to deny funds for art it may find 
potentially "offensive" of "obscene." The Supreme Court argued that such an arbitrary reviewal process is just 
another form of censorship because it would effectively prevent artists and galleries from producing and exhibiting 
their art since private sources of funding are so scarce. Decisions about what constitutes "good" art should not be 
placed in the hands of a small group of government officials. The Supreme Court also argued that such a system 
of review would undermine the original purpose of the funding which was to help promote younger artists, and to 
provide citizens with access to art who might not otherwise have such opportunities. 


A "THINK-TANK" CONSIDERS FUNDING FOR CONTROVERSIAL ART 


A non-partisan "think-tank" recently debated policy options involving grants and funding for artists and galleries 
who produce and display explicit artwork. The "think-tank" decided that even though funding and grants are 
provided through federal tax money, a small group of government officials should not have the power to deny funds 
for art it may find potentially "offensive" or "obscene." The "think-tank" argued that such an arbitrary reviewal 
process would be just another form of censorship because it would effectively prevent artist and galleries from 
producing and exhibiting their art since private sources of funding are so scarce. Decisions about what constitutes 
"good" art should not be placed in the hands of a small group of government officials. The "think-tank" also argued 
that such a system of review would undermine the original purpose of the funding which was to help promote 
younger artists, and to provide citizens with access to art who might not otherwise have such opportunities. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Congress recently passed legislation concerning acceptable limits of government intrusion into the property rights 
of individuals. Because some recently labeled protected areas are owned by private individuals, Congress passed 
a law stating that the government may not tell these owners what they may and may not do with their property. 
Furthermore, the government may not prevent owners from selling the land to other private citizens if they choose 
to do so. The only restriction made by Congress is that owners must abide by the zoning laws which were in effect 
immediately prior to when the land was declared as a protected area. Congress felt that while there is indeed a need 
to protect some areas, the government does not have the right to make individual land owners abide by laws which 
were passed after they acquired the land. If the government wants to preserve certain areas, they should not do so 
at the expense of individual property rights. 


THE SUPREME COURT CONSIDERS INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The Supreme Court recently ruled on a case concerning acceptable limits of government intrusion into the 
property rights of individuals. Because some recently labeled protected areas are owned by private individuals, the 
Supreme Court stated that the government cannot tell these owners what they may and may not do with their 
property. The government may not prevent them from selling the land to other private citizens if they choose to 
do so. The only restriction allowed by the Supreme Court is that owners must abide by the zoning laws which were 
in effect immediately prior to when the land was declared as a protected area. The Supreme Court felt that while 
there is indeed a need to protect some areas, the government does not have the right to make individual land owners 
abide by laws which were passed after they acquired the land. If the government wants to protect certain areas it 
should not do so at expense of individual property rights. 


A "THINK-TANK" CONSIDERS INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 


: 


A non-partisan "think-tank" recently debated policy options concerning acceptable limits of government intrusion 
into the property rights of individuals. Because some recently labeled protected areas are owned by private 
individuals, the "think-tank" argued that the government should not be able to tell these owners what they may and 
may not do with their property. The government may not prevent them from selling the land to other private 
citizens. The only restriction suggested by the "think-tank" is that owners must abide by the zoning laws which 
were in effect immediately prior to when the land was declared as a protected area. The "think-tank" felt that while 
there is indeed a need to protect some areas, the government does not have the right to make individual land owners 
abide by laws which were passed after they acquired the land. If the government wants to protect certain areas it 
should not do so at expense of individual property rights. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Congress recently passed legislation concerning acceptable limits of government intrusion into the property rights 
of individuals. Because some recently labeled protected areas are owned by private individuals, Congress felt that 
in order to protect these areas the federal government should establish laws stating what the owners may and may 
not do with their property. They argued that the only restriction which should apply is that the government 
compensate the owners by offering to purchase the land at its current market value. Congress also decided that if 
the owners choose to sell the land at future date, it must first be offered for sale to the government. Congress 
argued that since the government was offering fair compensation for the land it was not violating the rights of the 
owners by limiting what could be done with the property. They argued that such a policy would benefit all of 
society, even if a few individuals might be slightly inconvenienced. 


THE SUPREME COURT CONSIDERS INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The Supreme Court recently ruled on a case concerning acceptable limits of government intrusion into the 
property rights of individuals. Because some recently labeled protected areas are owned by private individuals, the 
Supreme Court felt that in order to protect these areas the federal government should establish laws stating what 
the owners may and may not do with their property. They argued that the only restriction that should apply is that 


the government compensate the owners by offering to purchase the land at its current market value. The Supreme 
Court also decided that if the owners choose to sell the land at a future date, it had to first be offered for sale to 
the government. The Supreme Court argued that since the government was offering fair compensation for the land 
it was not violating the rights of the owners by limiting what could be done with the property. They argued that such 
a policy would benefit all of society even if a few individuals might be inconvenienced. 


A "THINK-TANK" CONSIDERS INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 


A non-partisan "think-tank" recently debated policy options concerning acceptable limits of government intrusion 
into the property rights of individuals. Because some recently labeled protected areas are owned by private 
individuals, the “think-tank” felt that in order to protect these areas the federal government should establish laws 
stating what the owners may and may not do with their property. They argued that the only restriction that should 
apply is that the government compensate the owners by offering to purchase the land at its current market value. 
The "think-tank" also decided that if the owners choose to sell the land at a future date, it had to first be offered 
for sale to the government. The "think-tank" argued that since the government was offering fair compensation for 
the land it was not violating the rights of the owners by limiting what could be done with the property. They argued 
that such a policy would benefit all of society even if a few individuals might be inconvenienced. 
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Society, Party, and Policy: Party Programs as Mechanisms of Mediation 


Introduction 

This paper has two complementary objectives: 

-- To refine the theoretical conception of macro and micro aspects of the political 
system as they relate to the production of public policies in modern 
democracies, and; 

-- To report research which sharpens understanding of the role of political parties 
in that process, and particularly the responsiveness of parties as mediating 
mechanisms between the socioeconomic environment and the policy making process. 

The theoretical argument will be that distinctions between macro (structural) and 

micro (behavioral) aspects of the policy process have been drawn unduly sharply. 
Attention will be directed to the manner in which socioeconomic conditions serve as 
signals for action by choice- making participants in the policy process. Further attention 
will be given to the conceptualization of political parties as action centers and 

producers of action products in the stream of events leading to policy outputs. 

Using evidence from ten modern democracies over forty years, this paper reports 

analyses that address, at a high level of generalization, the role of political parties 


as mediating mechanisms between social conditions and policy outputs. 1 As such, it is 


consistent with a now-thirty- years-old stream of cumulative comparative policy output 


research. However, it incorporates quantitative measures of party programs that 
substantially expand the potential to test theoretically enriched hypotheses. 

The empirical point to the paper will be made by demonstrating the extent to which -- 
at a very broad level of generalization -- political parties' election programs are 
congruent with socioeconomic conditions that seem to structure policy outputs. And, more 
specifically, evidence will be presented to help decipher the relative role of pragmatism 
vs. principle as aspects of the mediation function performed by parties in the policy 
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process. 


Theoretical Considerations: Macro Conditions as Signals for Action Orientations 

Dieter Fuchs has recently offered a refinement of Easton's systems theory of the 
democratic political process -- a refinement which Fuchs labels "metatheory" (Fuchs, 
1993). In his metatheory, Fuchs distinguishes between a) action products, b) actors, c) 
subsystems, and d) generalized action orientations (1993, Figure 2 and related text). The 
elements which fit these categories are in more or less continuous flow, but boundaries 
can be noted by the emergence of identifiable action products at various stages. Thus 
"interests" in the environment get transformed (by actors not exclusively "political") 
into "demands" in the public (first level "political") system, which are in turn 
transformed (by citizens, interest groups, media) into issues in the intermediary system. 
Parties, in turn, transform the issues into programmatic proposals and, ultimately, 
within the governmental system into decisions (policy outputs). 

Fuchs' formulation is specific enough for his "metatheoretical" purpose, which is not 
to produce specific hypotheses or suggest directions of causation but rather to map a 
terrain of human activity. My theoretical purpose here is to home in on particular 
elements or domains within the broad terrain, much as a segment of a map is commonly blown 
up for closer examination. I am particularly concerned with how the action products 


conditioned and perceived from processes of socioeconomic change (signals for policy- 


making activity) are mediated by political party elites (writers of election programs) in 


formulating the agendas of action for governmental decision makers. 

Macro Conditions as Signals for Action. "Macro" is a label that usually applies to 
synthetic indicators from records kept by those who produce aggregate statistics rather 
than to indicators of real circumstances in the world of politics. From the standpoint of 
explaining why political phenomena are as they are -- for example, policy outputs -- one 
need not be a blatant reductionist to argue that all elements of the process are, in a 
sense, mirco. Macro phenomena take on relevance in the policy process to the extent that 
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they serve as signals to actors within certain subsystems to deal with particular 
conditions as they see fit. There is nothing automatic about it. 

Much can be made, for example, of the correlation (cross-sectional or longitudinal) 
between GDP and welfare policy, however measured. And much paper and ink has been 
expended on how economic circumstances might "cause" governments to make particular types 
of decisions. But what is "GDP", viewed from the vantage of its role in the policy 
process? It can be defined as "the total domestic value added..."(World Bank, 1991, 273). 
What does that mean in the policy process? GDP in itself is a statistical abstraction 
from a host of other measures, which are themselves abstractions of events observed and 
recorded in a more or less widely accepted symbol system (numbers). But to the policy 
analyst, running the correlation of GDP and welfare spending, the numbers represented by 
GDP stand as proxies for a host of presumably related things probably seem or sensed by 
people involved in formulating the policy agenda and in making decisions about allocation 
of resources coerced by government from the taxpayers. 

Those "related things" proxied into GDP are signals to relevant actors, endowed in 
one or another way with a role in the policy process. A positive correlation between GDP 
and welfare policy suggests that decision makers along the way perceived a differential 
potential or need for achieving certain action products (to use Fuchs terminology) when 
the values of the things represented (perhaps only to the record keepers and analysts) in 


GDP are likewise different. 


Fuchs discusses at some length the extent to which systems theory can be justifiably 


accused of a "lack of actor-reference" and the complementary criticism of rational choice 
theory as lacking "system reference". (Fuchs, 1993, 18) Any formal model of a social 
process risks the appearance of de-humanizing the activities embodied in the model. The 
specification of stages and hypothesized linkages between stages in a process can give 

the impression that the analysis has assumed a deterministic structure. Yet nothing could 


be further from the purpose of most policy analyses, including the one presented here. 
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Structure and process are concepts indicating the patterning of action based on human 
volition, individually and collectively -- micro and macro. Structure and process do 
indeed imply order and regularity, and, perhaps, rationality. Yet surely no one (perhaps 
other than Nietsche) argues that activity must be disorderly, irregular, and irrational 
in order to be human. 

Systems analysis of political phenomena is implicitly (though perhaps not often 


enough explicitly) concerned with the signaling capacity of the action products of 


particular steps in the process. The action products of one stage do not cause the 


implementing activities of the next stage. Rather, they signal the actors engaged in that 
next stage to incorporate into their deliberations the qualitative meaning of the products 
of the former stage. Thus, responsible officers of political parties, in the pre-election 
stage of the democratic political process, write election programs as action products of 
the parties' efforts to aggregate and articulate various interests. Those programs, at 
least in theory, serve as signals to voters as to the different future consequences of 
competing parties' programmatic statements. And, again in theory, the programmatic 
enunciations of the "winners" serve as signals for those who formulate legal policy 
(Klingemann, Hofferbert, and Budge, 1994). 

The fact that the unit by which the data are recorded may be the country or the year 
or the election does not change the fact that the data recorded are but proxies for the 
signals perceived (or ignored) and evaluated by individual participants in the process. 
However trivial or obvious {hat statement may seem, it embodies a principle that, if kept 
regularly in the forefront of analysis, will help avoid artificial barriers to sensible 
inference from congruences between various "macro" indicators. 

In much empirical work of a heavily statistical nature, there is all too frequently 
an unfortunate lapse of appreciation of the human signaling function of "independent 
variables" and an all too ready adoption of statistical procedures purporting to 
demonstrate causation, without any specification of the human choice- making activities 
that provide the essential link between independent and dependent variables. Thus a 
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demonstration of positive correlation between gross domestic product and welfare spending 
presumable shows how the former "causes" the latter (e.g. Hicks and Swank, 1992). In 

fact, the presence of such resources as GNP signals policy makers that they have greater 
or lesser opportunities for choice as a result of the action product of (human) economic 
activity, namely the many things that are indicated by "gross domestic product”. 

That the correlations are never 1.0 shows, aside from measurement error, that not all 
persons involved in the process choose to act in the same manner, given the same signal. 
Further, to the extent we can demonstrate that different types of political parties 
regularly differ in their response to common signals it shows that there are regularities 
and differences between parties. In fact, it will be one of my main purposes in this 
paper, after completing the theoretical discussion, to demonstrate how parties with 
differing standing priorities respond differently to policy relevant signals from the 
socioeconomic environment. Before addressing that objective, however, additional 
attention needs to be given to exactly where in the systems paradigm this work fits. 

Parties in the Intermediary Subsystem. Political parties mediate between the 
demands stimulated by conditions in the environment of the political system, on the 


"input" side, and the activities of governmental actors, toward the "output" side. 


Parties are peculiarly situated both to mediate between society and polity, in shaping 


the active agenda of policy makers, and also to guide the decision process within 
government. This dual role can be appreciated if we model the following concepts: 
4 

Effectiveness 

Responsiveness 

Accountability 

Ef ficiency 

Each of these is a relational concept, that is, it applies to the congruence (linkage, 


correlation) between one element of the political (policy) system and another. Modeled, 


it looks like the diagram in Figure 1. 
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[Figure 1 about here] 

Effectiveness is movement toward a state-determined goal commensurate with the policy 
instruments employed. It is the congruence of output and outcome. The extent to which the 
output had an outcome fitted to the goal of the policy, i.e., the extent to which the 
policy maintains or enhances the desired goal. Effectiveness need not be at all 
mechanistic. Thus, the goal of education can be enrollment of all children between 
certain ages in public schools; or it could be a "quality" education for all children. Or 
it may be the satisfaction a citizenry has with its system of public education. The 
measure of effectiveness is fit of the policy output to the improvement in the 
circumstance embodied in the goal(s). [See Appendix A for an elaboration on alternative 
forms of effectiveness.] 

Responsiveness between inputs (socioeconomic conditions, demands) and the articulated 
agenda (articulated by whatever agents -- party, interest group). It is the extent to 
which those who formulate the agenda offer a set of issue options signaled by (congruent 
with, correlated with) the social or economic conditions. Thus the party program's 
emphasis on education may match the proportion of school-age population. 

Accountability is the extent to which the agenda offered by the process mechanism 
(e.g., parties, interest groups) attains policy reflecting the agenda offered. It is the 
match between agenda and output. In the case of parties, this is the central, mechanistic 


democratic element. If voters are given options; they select an option; and it becomes 


policy (regardless of effectiyeness -- that's another question), then the party (party 


system?) is accountable. 

Efficiency measures the use by the state of appropriate policy instruments (a common 
denominator of which is usually money) to address a collective aspiration. Not too much 
and not too little. It is measured by the congruence between inputs and outputs -- between 
a socio-economic circumstance (e.g., increase in % of school age children) and a matched 
policy instrument (e.g., increase in the % of expenditures for education). [It says 
nothing about the quality of the output. It says nothing about whether the output led to 
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goal-attainment. That is effectiveness -- see discussion above and Appendix A]. 


Hypotheses and a Partial Test 
A Core Hypothesis Not to be Tested. My principal concern in this paper is with 
responsiveness, as measured in the extent to which party election programs in modern 
democracies are congruent with circumstances that demonstrably serve as signals (or 
proxies for signals) to policy makers. There is a core hypothesis, however, that will not 
be tested in the immediate context, but which should be put forth in order to clarify the 
peculiarities shared by the set of countries under study here. This core hypothesis is: 
>> The more democratic the system, the stronger will be all linkages in the model. << 
The logic of this hypothesis is that linkages are tighter in systems with good 
signaling mechanisms. Party/interest group competition offers high quality signaling in 
the political arena. Key actors have an incentive to spot and respond to signals that may 
be advantageous to their own reward priorities. Competing parties have an incentive to 
spot policy opportunity is signaled by demands stimulated by socioeconomic conditions. The 
striking shifts and transformations in the profiles of public policies in post-war modern 
democracies may well be based on the relative openness and spontaneity of signaling 
mechanisms in them, in contrast to the suppressed signaling mechanisms of the many now- 
failed authoritarian systems. A demonstration or test of this assertion, however, is 


beyond the immediate objectives of this paper. The core hypothesis on system congruity is 


important to have in mind, however, as a reminder that much is being held constant when 


one studies a set composed exclusively of democratic systems. 

A Responsiveness Hypothesis. Responsiveness here is going to be measured by the 
extent to which party election programs have or have not been congruent with objective 
conditions known to predict policy priorities. Thus, as will be demonstrated below, the 
proportion of central government expenditures devoted to education in the ten post-war 
democracies has been very closely tied to the age structure of the population. The more 


young people, the higher the priority for education in governmental outlays. Do the 
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parties take up the signal provided by demography and, in turn, signal the policy makers? 
The vehicle they have available is the election program. Data to be sketched below allow 
for a measure of the match between emphases on education in party programs (platforms) and 
the population characteristics known to predict education policy priority. This linkage 
is precisely what is labeled "responsiveness" in Figure 1. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that all parties are equally responsive in all 
substantive policy areas. Such would, indeed, be the case if we accepted the Downsian 


premise that parties are pure power-seekers, devoid of standing policy commitments or 


ideology (Downs, 1957; see also Klingemann, Hofferbert, and Budge, 1994, Chapter 2). There 


are grounds for expecting different levels of responsiveness between parties across 
different policy areas, depending on the salience of the policy area to a particular 
party's core ideological identity. The hypothesis respecting responsiveness, therefore, 
will be: 

>> The more salient the policy area for a party, the more responsive that party's 

program to conditions known to signal policy action in that area. 

Signals from the society are not uniformly received by competing parties. Party 
families (e.g., left, right, liberal) may be distinguished from one another by the 
constellation of issues which constitute their ideological identity (see, e.g., Budge, 
Robertson and Hearl, 1987) If a particular type of party is known for the position that a 
particular aspect of society is none of government's business, then variation in that 
aspect of society is not likely to lead that party to change its agenda. A party whose 
core ideology is geared toward the industrial worker will not necessarily be expected to 
respond to the changing role of agriculture or changing values respecting the moral 
worth of life on the farm. A conservative party cannot necessarily be expected to respond 
with a programmatic agenda stressing welfare programs, even though the circumstances 


customarily associated with rising welfare policy priorities are demonstrably on the rise. 
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The Signals for Policy Priorities 

Before testing the conditions for parties’ responsiveness, we need to determine to 
what it is they can be expected to respond. Party programs that are responsive will be 
those which are congruent with conditions known to predict policy variation, that is, the 
elements of efficiency as depicted in the bottom linkage in Figure 1. Policy priorities 
can be expected themselves to vary, depending on the conditions offered by history and 
circumstance. The pattern of policy priorities actually followed by a set of countries 
shows a certain sequencing over time. That is, not all types of policies follow the same 
structural! pattern. A preliminary three-part division seems justified by common sense and 
a brief preview of the data: Pure public goods, mixed or interest-driven policies, and 
resource-driven policies. 

Pure Public Goods are those goods and services provided by government that are non- 
rival and non-excludable. My hypothesis with regard to "pure" public goods is: 


>> Pure public goods will be the first provided but will diminish at the margins as 
acceptable capitalization levels are reached. << 


Public goods are non-rival in that use by one citizen does not diminish (appreciably) 
availability to another citizen. Non-excludability means that some citizens cannot be 
excluded from access to the public good while it is provided for others. National defense 
is the classic example. One person's protection from foreign invaders does not diminish 


that provided to another. And it is not possible to protect some of the citizenry without 


protecting all. (But, see Riker and Ordeshook, 1973, for a discussion and critique of 


public goods theory.) Being non-0 sum, they enjoy widespead citizen support. 

Public highways or parks are close approximations, although there can be tolls; 
there can be rules for access; and there can be minimum resources necessary for use 
(e.g., an automobile). The purity or lack of it with respect to which particular 
policies are public goods is not critical to my present purpose. Critics of public goods 
theory make solid points limiting the utility of the classification (Riker and Ordeshook, 
1973, pp. 259-267. Soldiers on the front line are excluded from national defense, and the 
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enjoyment of protection by the folks at home is at the expense of those providing the 
protection. 

My interest in variations on public goods is not in the pros or cons of public goods 
theory, but rather in finding a theoretically promising taxonomy that will account for 
observed differences in the types of signaling circumstances that predict policy 
priorities. Let us accept for the moment that national defense and transportation come 
closer to being pure public goods than some other (more rival, more obviously excludable) 


products of the policy process. And the pattern of priority change over the years since 


World War II is remarkably comparable across several democracies. Figures 2 and 3 present 


the mean percentages of central government outlays devoted respectively to national 
defense and to transportation.> 
[Figures 2 and 3 about here] 

The end of World War II was, in many respects, Stunde nul or the 0-hour for setting 
public policy priorities, and most obviously for national defense. Immediate post-war 
demobilization of the armed forces was dramatic -- only to be quickly reversed equally 

ramatically in the onset of the Cold War, marked first by the Berlin Blockade and Airlift 
(1948-49) and then by the Korean War (1950-53). Defense commitments more than anything 
else drove the size and shape of national policy. And, as seen in the figures below the 
graph in Figure 2, the contour -- but not necessarily the absolute percentage -- of 
defense policy priority was remarkably cross-nationally consistent.4 

The forces which sigsialed policy makers to make the commitments reflected in this 
dramatic reallocation are largely tied to the international system and are only moderately 
linked to nation-specific conditions (Palmer, 1990). Likewise, however, consistent 
factors signaled the possibility of diminution of defense priority after the early Cold 
War peak. The correlation of mean 10-nation defense priority with time, after 1953, is 


- 


The consistency of the post- Korea through 1980 decline, however, says less about the 
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international climate than it says about the nature of defense as a public good -- 
something that may be characteristic of other public goods. There is heavy up-front 
capitalization and relatively declining marginal utility of continuing such 

capitalization. It is hard to make the case that Cold War tension followed a steady 

decline from the latter half of the 1950s through the 1970s. The tension surrounding the 
1961 period, with confrontation over Berlin and the building of the Wall, or the period of 
the Vietnam War was hardly a lesser threat than that of the late 40s or early 50s. Yet 

the decline in defense priority was nearly universally unabated after the Korean 
armistice. 

This suggests that defense capability could be maintained with declining percentages 
of public revenues. In part, that reflected increased strength of the divisor -- public 
resources as manifest in revenue. If the total governmental pie grew rapidly, defense 
could enjoy a comfortable position while relatively greater commitments were devoted to 
other (competing) policy domains. That such was done, however, still tells us a great 
deal about the marginal utility of alternative policy priorities. But it still argues 
that defense yielded diminishing marginal utility or, the flip side, economies of scale. 
Once the armed missiles were in the silos, once the bases had been acquired, once the 
carriers were loaded and at sea, maintenance of capacity required marginally lesser 
outlays. 


Fortunately, given the consistency of the pattern, our purposes do not require a 


policy-specific explanation gf the near universal decline in priority for national defense 


in these democracies. We can use a simple indicator as a proxy for the complex, 
unobserved set of conditions yielding that result. That simple indicator is time since 
1953.> To measure the responsiveness of parties to the inputs calling for defense 
commitments I simply correlate the number of years prior to 1987 (the last year in the 
analyses) with the emphases of party election programs devoted to themes supportive of 
national defense. A responsive party would be one which, over time, devoted less 


attention in its election program to such themes. 
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The other approximation to a pure public good included here-- transportation - - 
follows a similar pattern, with slight delay in initial commitments, right behind defense. 
(See Figure 3). The mean 10-nation correlation of transportation priority, prior to 1970 
is .83; for 1970 and later, it is -.95. If national defense and transportation represent 
close approximations of pure public goods then the prediction of them is quite simple: 
Governments will invest in them as soon as they can. No other variables need be entered 
in the equation other than time from some reasonable starting place. 

And the end of World War II constitutes a reasonable starting place, at least for 


these two policy domains. Defense, we have discussed above. Transport fits a different 


description, but a comparable process. The automobile age hit the western world at 


varying times, but it is clear that depression and war had delayed response to implicit 

if not explicit demand. Roads in the late 1940s, being traveled by a rising percentage of 
the citizenry driving their own automobiles, were structurally comparable to pre- 
depression years. Air passenger and freight transport were moving out of a remote niche 
to a central place in the transport market. Rail services which had been pre-empted by 
the war required rennovation and restructuring to serve rapidly growing peacetime 
economies. The economies of scale accomplished to perpetuate the war implied economic 
centralization and regional specialization, which in turn implied the need for rapid 
transport and communication. 

The need was met in varying ways, but clearly at the expense of any latent or 
manifest demands for i services" beyond defense and infrastructure. Public goods may 
be characterized not only by being non-rival and non-excludable. They may also be initial 
and bounded. That is, they occupy positions of precedence in the priorities of 
governmental commitment, but given their generally capital intensive nature, they are also 
limited in their ability to exert claims to such precedence. 

That a policy may be a public good, with initial and bounded claims on governmental 


priority does not mean that it is free of partisan conflict. Although the trend for 
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defense expenditure priorities (either as a percentage of total outlays or of GDP) was 

nearly universally downward, leaders of opposing parties and opposing interest groups in 
each country had very different views on the pace of that decline. Interest group and 
partisan differences over public goods probably focus on competition between them and over 
the appropriate point and rate of diminution of priority. Competition can sometimes be 
handled in subtle ways, witnessed by the manner in which U.S. President Eisenhower 
maneuvered a federal commitment to 46,000 miles of superhighway (the "Interstate Highway 
System") simultaneously with the peak of Cold War U.S. defense priority. The legislation 
was entitled the "National Defense Transportation Act", and was justified in terms of the 
necessity for a modern land transport system to combat international threats. 

For my immediate purposes, the point is to demonstrate that the time-trend in these 
two policy domains is a sufficient proxy for the signals that party program writers may 
sense and evaluate in constructing the policy agendas of electoral competition and 
subsequent guidance for decision-making. 

Mixed or Interest Driven Goods. Pure public goods are provided by governments 
because they are governments. Interests compete for shares in the provision (defense 
industry; highway contractors). Parties differ over pace of growth versus maintenance. 
But the provision itself is largely accepted. 

A second category of public services are more specifically need or interest driven. 
That is, they are provided to meet specific, limited, measurable social conditions. The 
hypothesis is: 
>> Priority for interest-driven goods will rise and decline directly in proportion to 

measurable socioeconomic circumstances. << 

The initiation and perhaps later diminution are not a function of the intrinsic 


nature of the good provided so much as it is a function of signals from the size and 


composition of the population of potential users. Cases in point are education and 


agriculture. 
Education is by no stretch of the imagination a pure public good. It is rival, in 
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that provision for some limits the access of others. It is eminently excludable, as 
anyone confronting university entrance examinations for themselves or their child is 
keenly aware. But the "need" is not a constant over time and/or place. Until the concept 
of lifetime education becomes institutionalized, public education will remain principally 
a service for the young. And thus, to some extent, the priority attached to education 
policy will be a function of how many young people there are in a country. 
Figure 4 illustrates the tightness of fit of mean 10-country age composition (percent 
population aged 5 to 24) to education's mean percentage of central government budgets. The 


simple correlation of the means over ten countries is .93. The generality of this pattern 


is further confirmed, in most cases, by the correlations between each country's education 


priority curve with the 10-nation mean. Education's priority rises and declines with the 
size of the school-age population. That it, it is interest or need driven. 
[Figure 4 about here] 

A similar pattern can be seen in Figure 5 with agriculture policy priority, compared 
to the percentage of the workforce in agriculture. The correlation of means here is .92. 
At varying rates, the relative size of the agricultural workforce has declined throughout 
the western world, but certainly not because people are eating less. Rather it is because 
each remaining farmer is vastly more productive than his predecessor two generations back. 
In spite of the image that farmers are ever-more brazen raiders of the public larder or 
evidence of the havoc wreaked on the international market by these raids, most governments 
have tuned their support system in good measure to the declining relative size of 
agriculture. And, again, as seen in the individual country correlations (beneath the graph 
in Figure 5) the cross-national pattern is generally comparable.) 

[Figure 5 about here] 

The label "interest-driven" goods may be misdirecting attention, however. It is 

clear that there is a category of policies priority for which is congruent with rather 


obvious demographic/economic circumstances. That may not, however, justify the leap of 
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inference that the signals received by policy makers are of the form customarily 
associated with interest-group activity. Rather these services may be conceived as a form 
of public investment. 

Advocates and supporters of education commonly point to the investment return to be 
expected from such outlays. An educated populace is a productive populace. A more 
productive populace also pays more taxes, increasing the realm of governmental choice for 
other policies. 

Agriculture may, in these respects, be somewhat like education. Agricultural supports 
are not always rationalized in the melodramatic, romantic images of the family farm. Each 
country (although not all collectively) can rationalize subsidies and supports for « 
farmers as a means of preserving advantage in international markets. That investment 
cannot be the exclusive driving force and that there is a clear interest element in the 
process, however, cannot be dismissed, given that both agriculture and education not 
only rise with demographic indicators of apparent demand, but decline when the relevant 
demographics likewise decline. 

Redistributive or Resource-Driven Policies. Policy makers have apparently seen the 
signals sent by declining demand for "interest-driven" goods, as the baby-boom has passed 
and as the fruits of ever-rising agricultural productivity have been reaped. Policy 
priorities have also accommodated the diminishing unit ‘cost of more nearly pure public 


goods (e.g., national defense and transportation). The diminished cost and/or demand for 


both these sets of goods, however, has been accompanied by (if not helped cause) an 


historically unprecedented period of expanded wealth in the industrial democracies of the 
world. That wealth has been captured (until recent years -- see Hofferbert, 1993; Cusack, 
1992) by an effective revenue collection system, yielding fungible resources (see Peacock 
and Wiseman, 1961). 

Thus a further set of policies comes on line as resources are sufficient to have met 
the demand/need for higher priority goods. The quintessential examples of the class of 
later goods are income maintenance programs and related human services whereby the power 
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of the state is used deliberately to redistribute resources from have-more to the have- 
less sectors. Being unequivocally 0-sum, from the voter's vantage, redistributive goods 
are maximally contentious. The hypothesis regarding redistributive goods is: 


>> The relative priority for redistributive goods will respond to resource 
availability. << 


For someone morally committed to equality of condition, there is an inherent irony in 
the consistent discovery of positive correlations between aggregate wealth and welfare 
policies for the less affluent. "Need" seems to correlate inversely with policy. Yet 
those are the facts consistently reported by comparative policy analysis (See Hicks and 
Swank, 1992 for a recent test and for an extensive bibliography.). 

That the mean percentage of outlays for human services tracks well with growth in GDP 
per capita is illustrated in Figure 6, as it is in the correlation of .92. The pattern 
holds not only generally across the ten countries, but also within each country,as the 
correlations beneath the graph clearly show. 

[Figure 6 about here] 

Certainly growing wealth does not "cause" rising priority for human services outlays. 
But wealth may signal opportunity for actors so inclilned. Policy makers have to decide 
to use the resources they can acquire. A bit of reflection reveals two sources of growth 
in flexibility -- the flexibility that enables redistributive priorities to be elevated. 


First, as the unit costs of providing higher priority goods (defense, transportation) drop 


and as the size of costly demographic groups declines (school-age children and 


agricultural workforce) previous claims on revenues are relatively weaker, at the margins. 
Second, growth in aggregate wealth has enabled governments to reap the advantage for 
taxation that comes from diminishing marginal utility of private wealth -- wealth that may 
have been increased at last in part by effective provision of "pure" and "investment" 
goods. 

Again, speculation on the "causal" elements implied by the congruence of wealth and 
welfare is not necessary for our purposes. It is sufficient to have demonstrated that 
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there is a set of conditions that serve as good proxies for the signals policy makers must 
have been receiving to produce policies so tightly fitted to a set of socioeconomic 
conditions. The evidence, further, seems credible that there are different policy "types" 
which correspond each to their own form of socioeconomic circumstance. Table 1 offers a 
brief summary. 


[Table 1 about here] 


The Mediating Role of Parties Via Election Programs 

The discussion so far has served two manifest purposes for policy analysis in 
industrial democracies. It has demonstrated the potential usefulness of a somewhat novel 
taxonomy of policies, borrowing some of the language of public goods theory. Second, it 
has identified a set of socioeconomic conditions that have very strong capacity as signals 
or proxies for the signals which policy makers may receive as cues in their deliberations. 
These considerations should be useful in elaborating the "efficiency" aspect of the 
systems model sketched in Figure 1. 

Neither of these purposes, however, is the principle aim of this paper. Rather it 
is to move toward a clearer comprehension of the role of parties as mediators between 
socioeconomic contexts and the production of public policies. Figure 1 breaks that 
mediating role into two parts, which I have labeled responsiveness and accountability. 


Operationally, responsiveness is measured by the match between, on the one hand, the 


social conditions (or proxies) which have been demonstrated to be highly congruent with 


policy priority and the emphases of party election programs, on the other. 

Accountability is operationalized as the fulfillment of the party mandate, whereby 
the emphases of election programs get reflected in the policies adopted by the parties 
which enter government after the election. The mandate and the conditions for 
accountability across the ten democracies over the post-war period is the primary concern 
of Klingemann, Hofferbert, and Budge's very large forthcoming volume, containing the 


fruits of several years research. The reader of the present paper is begged for indulgence 
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in accepting, tentatively, the assertion that the research reported in that volume 

strongly supports the claims that: a) party election programs are remarkably stronger as 
predictors of post-election policy priorities than nearly all former writings on 

political parties would have led one to expect, and; b) the programs of the winners 

indeed predict policy priority far better than those of the losers. (See for previously 

published analyses, Budge and Hofferbert, 1990; Hofferbert and Klingemann, 1990; 

Hofferbert and Budge, 1992. See, also, a forthcoming methodological controversy between 
Gary King and Michael Laver, on the one side, and Hofferbert, Budge, and McDonald, on the 


other -- APSR, September, 1993.) 


Responsiveness is the focus of attention here. How well and under what conditions 


do which parties' election programs reflect the socioeconomic antecedents of policy? Put 
another way, can the election programs be used to assess which parties best accommodate 
those features of the environment known to be congruent with later policy? To use Jeff 
Stonecash's terminology, to what extent and under what conditions do the parties 
"facilitate" the policy response to objective conditions? (Stonecash, 1980). 

Party Program Data. The means by which the party programs have been coded and 
quantified is described in detail elsewhere (e.g., in Budge, Robinson, and Hearl, eds., 
1987; Budge and Hofferbert, 1990). Briefly, each sentence in each pre-election published 
program of the more-or-less permanent parties (see Budge, et al., for selection criteria) 
was coded into one of 54 unique thematic categories. The coding frame was devised over 
several years by the sakiveousl membership of the European Consortium for Political 
Research's Party Manifesto Research Group. To standardize for program length, percentages 
were calculated to reflect the proportion of the total number of sentences in the document 
devoted to each of the 54 thematic areas.® 

My concern here is the extent to which the percentage of election programs devoted 
to a particular substantive area rises and falls in congruence with the rise and fall of 


the relevant socioeconomic conditions. This has required matching certain thematic areas 
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of the programs to the objective conditions (summarized in Table 1). Even though the party 
program coding frame was not designed with present purposes in view, in most cases, the 
choice of matching categories of programs to policy is obvious. In others, a bit more 
subtle approach is required. Fortunately, the research for Parties, Policies, and 
Democracy required considerable exploration for appropriate matches. That volume contains 
detailed descriptions of the procedures used. The same matching procedures will be 
followed here. They are summarized in Table 2. 
[Table 2 about here] 

Testing the Responsiveness Hypothesis. Early in the theoretical discussion, the 

following hypothesis was offered: 


>> The more salient the policy area for a party, the more responsive that party's 
program to conditions known to signal policy action in that area. << 


As we are not here interested in narratives about specific parties in specific 
countries, but rather in general patterns, there is a need to aggregate parties along 
some common dimension. None is more universally cited as key to the role of parties in 
the policy process than the standard /eft-right dimension (Budge, Robertson and Hearl, 
eds, 1987; Laver and Budge, eds.,1992). Various analyses confirm the general location of 


the major left, center, and right parties of contemporary democracies. This is not the 


appropriate context for a thorough review of that research or for a thorough defense of 


the specific classifications employed here (See, instead, the individual country 
discussions in Klingemann, Hofferbert, and Budge, forthcoming- 1994). 
For present Sule, th or three parties (where the latter is warranted by the 
particular system) have been incorporated in the analyses, as indicated in Table 3. 
[Table 3 about here} 
The ten-nation means for policy priority (from 1950 through 1987) and election 
program emphases for left, center, and right parties are listed in Table 4. Concern with 


social justice and the virtues of the welfare state clearly have higher saliency with the 


parties of the left than of the right. Right parties are more concerned with defense and 
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agriculture. Center parties are, unsurprisingly, in the middle. Transportation is a 
domain without clear partisan differentiation. Aside from scaling the policy domains in 
terms of their saliency for the parties, these figures also provide a subtle validity 
check on the coding of the party programs, since the direction of these differences 
certainly comport with common images of left, center, and right parties. 

[Table 4 about here] 

These figures are highly aggregated. But this paper is specifically looking for very 
general patterns. There are many nation-specific differences, differences which lie 
outside present concerns. 

The present concern is the extent to which the cross-time shifts in emphases of the 
three families of parties have accompanied similar shifts in the social circumstances to 
which the parties should, in theory, be responding. The simple correlations are presented 
in Table S. 

[Table 5 about here] 

These tabular values suggest that the parties present a mixed record of 
responsiveness. The responsiveness hypothesis says that the more important the issue area 
to a set of parties, the higher the responsiveness. Certainly such does not clearly 
emerge from a simple examination of the coefficients. An even more vivid challenge to 
the hypothesis comes from a graphic presentation of the components of the hypothesis, as 


seen in Figure 7. 


\Figure 7 about here] 


The horizontal axes indicate the salience of the issue domain, that is, the mean 
percentage of sentences in left, right,and center party election programs devoted to the 
themes indicated in Table 2 as matched to the policy domain. With some slippage for 
center parties, the horizontal distributions replicate and illustrate the spread described 
numerically in three columns to the right in Table 4. The graphs in Figure 7 have a 
constant horizontal axis, in order to illustrate the left-right spread not only within but 
also across the five policy areas. 
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The vertical axes indicates responsiveness, that is, the correlation of thematic 
emphases to the objective conditions shown to be congruent with policy emphases. I have 
adjusted this axis to a constant height, determined by the spread of responsiveness 
coefficients for each policy, thus illustrating relative responsiveness. 

The responsiveness hypothesis leads us to expect that the entries in the graphs 
should slope upward to the right. The higher the salience (horizontal), the higher the 
responsiveness (vertical). With one exception (transportation), they patterns in Figure 7 
are in the direction precisely opposite that predicted by the responsiveness hypothesis. 
That is, the higher the salience of the issue domain (percentage of program devoted to the 
area), the Jower the responsiveness (correlation of program emphases to contextual 


circumstances)! The higher the level of concern, the less a set of parties respond in 


their progtams to variations in the objective world. 


Transportation policy is the only exception, and there the case is quite cloudy. All 
three party families are quite responsive, with coefficients ranging from .60 to .96. 

The net differences is salience of "technology and infrastructure" themes in the party 
programs, however, are so slight as to be virtually non-existent. This would seem to 
confirm the status of transport as a public good -- largely beyond partisan disputation, 
but clearly signaled by all of the parties in a highly responsive manner. 

With the one exception of transportation policy, principal diminishes responsiveness 
while pragmatism enhances it. This stands out as the major empirical finding reported in 
this paper. Those parties with a high level of ideological commitment sustain that 
commitment regardless of how conditions in the real world may change. The right, unlike 
the center or the left, has remained committed to a higher priority for defense and 
agriculture, even in a world in which the "need" for sustained priority has declined (as 
demonstrated by the general judgment of policy makers, manifested in the strongest way 
possible -- through their fiscal commitments). 


While national defense may be the closest real- world approximation to a pure public 
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good, it is also a domain (apparently unlike transportation) about which consequential 
partisan disagreement is common -- not on the necessity of a defense force as such, even 
in small countries where it would be of minimal effectiveness against any perceivable 
adversary -- but on the level of priority and the rate at which defense could be built 
down. Relative to other domains of policy, national defense has led to significant 
differences between parties in specific countries and to structured differences between 
left and right parties generally (with the somewhat odd mix of "center" parties in our set 
actually coming out a bit more skeptical than even the left parties, revealing, perhaps, 
the generally "liberal" nature of parties here classified as in the "center".) The result 

is a Clearly higher priority for defense-related programmatic themes by the right- wing 
parties, unswayed by the factors signaling the post-1953 decline in relative commitments 
to national defense across western democracies. 

This persistence of the right is even more dramatically evident with concern for 
agriculture than it is for defense. The percentage of outlays for agriculture has declined 
nearly in unison with the post-war drop in the relative size of the agricultural workforce 
(r = .92). But the rightward parties' programs, which contain the highest concentration of 
concern for farmers and their plight, have resisted the relevant demographics. This is in 


contrast to the left and center, both of whom have comparably low levels of programmatic 


concern for agriculture, but who have adjusted that concern to match changes in the 


workforce. 

Education is of greates concern to the left, by far, than it is for either the right 
or the center parties. And, as a consequence of this sustained intensity of concern by 
the left, those parties’ emphases over time are actually slightly negatively correlated 
with the relative size of the school-age population. Programs of the right and center, 
while having a lower mean level of concern for educational matters, are nonetheless much 
more pragmatically attuned to the relevant demographics. 

Human services -- pensions, welfare, and health -- show a similar decline in 
responsiveness as level of concern (in this case, by the left) rises. In fact, it is the 
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most dramatic case of all five policies. But it is moderately confused by the fact that 
the emphases in election programs of all three party families are negatively correlated 
with the relevant independent variable (in this case of a "resource-driven" policy, 
measured by GNP per capita). This requires some special attention. 

While practical policy priorities could not accommodate redistributive claims in the 
early years of high demand for more nearly pure public goods (defense; transport) or for 


investment policies likely to themselves directly accelerate economic growth (education; 


agriculture), all parties' programs were sensitive to the claims of the. have-less 


elements of society. Thus the negative correlations with GDP. The difference between 
parties sptead from right to left is that the right was willing to begin ignoring those 
concerns once they began to be more vigorously dealt with. The left, on the other hand, 
has been rather more nearly unrelenting in their focus on redistributive/resource- driven 
policies, even when the resources have come on line to address the long-standing 
commitment of the left to human services. 

In the post-war industrial democracies, it has been the commitment to redistributive, 
income- maintenance (and health) programs that has defined and distinguished varying levels 
of national welfare-state commitment. These are the defining policies. They are also the 
ideological birthright of the parties of the left. To the extent that there has been a 
whiff of "realistic" utopianism (begging indulgence for the oxymoron) in the active 
democratic marketplace of policy competition, as contrasted to the fictional vision posed 
by Marxism-Leninism and its variations, it has been the vision of the Socialists and 
Social Democrats of the western democracies that has provided the more or less attainable 
vision. The steady drum-beat of advocacy for the have-less, at the expense of the have- 
more, segments of western societies, meant that the agenda of the systemic (as opposed to 
"anti-system") left retained a legitimacy and electoral appeal right behind policies more 
closely approximating public goods. Once the need for the latter could be demonstrated to 


have been met, at some level of economic and political acceptability, either by scaler 
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level (defense; transportation) or because of peaked and declining demand (education and 
agriculture), the left agenda could, in part due its very longevity, exert policy 
effective force on the process. 

The right, by focusing their sustained attention on more clearly public goods, could 
enjoy policy precedence. The continued attention of the right to such matters perhaps 
demonstrates their own ideological inertia and perhaps also a commitment that public 
goods, even once met at a satisfactory level, must nonetheless not suffer neglect. Thus 


the low level of responsiveness to changed circumstances. The right's apparently more 


responsive (or, actually, less unresponsive) concern with redistributive policies suggests 


they are seen as in the realm of luxuries -- things to be bought when the necessities are 


taken care of and when discretionary resources allow. 


Conclusion 
The net, seemingly ironic, conclusions are: 
>> Ideology blocks responsiveness. Voters desiring to have real-world, present needs 
attended to are best-advised to follow the election programs of the parties most 
pragmatic and less unerringly concerned with that domain of policy. << 
>> Consistency of ideological commitment to policies should be read as an indicator of 
long-range objectives, the attainment of which is a function of where they fit in the 
hierarchy of public goods. << 
The relatively greater responsiveness of relatively less committed parties brings us 
back to the initial macro-micro distinction, or lack of it, with which this essay opened. 
All political parties that survive over a few generations must maintain their distance 
from one another. They do this in conformity with their particular ideological identity. 
In most countries, their identity, though tactically adjusted through time, is clearly 
attached to the historical circumstances giving birth to the particular party. The tension 
faced by parties in the heat of electoral battle is between retention of identity (and the 
core of voters who share it) and the sufficiency of situational responsiveness so as to 


gain new adherents. Parties retain a degree of immunity to conditions of most central 


ideological saliency, while tactical responsiveness to the realities of changing 
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circumstances occurs in those domains precisely where their opponents are most 
ideologically constrained. 

These are matters weighed carefully by party elites when writing the programs which 
they will present to the voters in specific elections. The inverse relationship between 
long-term issue salience and the responsiveness of the different party families (left, 
center, right) serves as a useful insight into the micro behavior of relevant actors. The 
micro activity (undertaken by publicly visible party elites) produces different results 


with respect to macro conditions depending on the cognitive / behavioral / ideological 


circumstances into which the signals from those macro (socioeconomic) conditions are 


received and processed by the individual actors (party elites). The effect of the same 
signals is very different, depending on the collective ideological identity of the 
relevant set of actors. The more committed the actors, the less responsive to objective 
conditions. Principle obstructs responsiveness, at least in the short run. 

On the other hand, growing system capacity (here indexed by GDP) yields not only 
changed objective circumstances, but changed opportunities for different families of 
policy. Public goods get met first. Interest-driven policies with high probable return 
on investment follow in train. Last in line are those policies most dependent on flexible 
marginal resources. The gratification of different party ideologies is constrained by 
that ordering. Adaptation to the conditions re-defining policy "need" is left to the 
mediating, pragmatic capacities of the less committed. Growing system capacity, and the 
sustained nurturing provided by left-party ideological commitment, Those rival, excludable 
goods central to the welfare state seem to have responded to that long term commitment in 
the form of major re-allocation of public resources. 

Every political success contains the seeds of its own demise -- a weak link. The 
commitment of the right to the values of agrarian society must eventually, of necessity, 
decline in electoral utility, in good measure because of the success of modern 
agriculture. Just as specifically agrarian parties have nearly disappeared in the West, 
so will more comprehensive right-of-center parties’ concerns with agriculture necessarily 
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lose their ideological centrality. Furthermore, inconceivable as it might have been prior 


to 1989, in the post-Cold War world, concern with the mainstay of the right's policy 


priority -- national defense -- is even more diminished than the post-1953 trend would 


have predicted. Current expert reflection focuses on precisely the question as to whether 
the outcome of the Cold War was or was not a victory attained by prior defense policies in 
the West. Thus it is reasonable to expect a replacement of emphasis on national defense by 
the right with increased emphasis on infra-structure and other policies designed 
explicitly to further the public good of economic growth. . 
The left, in turn, may well have reached a saturation point, at least with the median 
voter, whereby the weight of bureaucracy more than counterbalances willingness to support 
continued expansion of the traditional welfare state (Inglehart, 1990; Hofferbert, 1993). 
The left's axis of issues most likely will rotate in the direction of post- materialist, 
quality of life issues. 
The result of both these ideological adjustments will be heightened responsiveness of 
the left to economic growth issues and of the right to quality of life issues. The left 
will be less and less pragmatically useful as a mediator of the forces signaling 
opportunity for post- materialist policies. The right will be less and less pragmatically 


useful as a mediator of the forces signaling opportunity for economic growth policies. 
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Notes 


The ten countries are: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany (pre- 
unification Federal Republic), Great Britain, The Netherlands, Sweden, and the United 
States. These are the same ten countries included in the extensive forthcoming study 
of the linkages between party election programs and policy priorities -- Hans-Dieter 
Klingemann, Richard I. Hofferbert, and Ian Budge. (forthcoming, 1994).Parties, 
Policies, and Democracy (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press). 

2 Commonly dated from: Richard E. Dawson and James A. Robinson (1963). "Inter-Party 
Competition, Economic Variables, and Welfare Policies in the American States", 
Journal of Politics, 25:265-289. 

3 The sources and peculiarities of expenditure data for each country are presented and 
discussed in detail in Klingemann, Hofferbert, and Budge (forthcoming 1994). They 
were compiled from national sources and entailed careful evaluation of continuity and 
accuracy. Strenuous effort was made to ensure maximum intra-national continuity, 
thus ensuring reasonably reliable time-trends. There is variation in cross-national 
comparability. I would advise against absolute comparisons with these data such as 
suggesting that country A obviously spends more on policy area Z than does country B. 
This is more the case in some policy areas than in others. National defense is 
probably the most cross-nationally comparable, but even there one country may 
include, for example, veterans pensions while another puts them in a separate, non- 
defense related category. 


As the party programs being studied are for national elections, the policy priorities 
of subnational entities (e.g., American states, German Laender) are not included, 
even though in some policy areas (e.g., education) the bulk of a particular service 
may be provided by subnational governments. The objective here is not to explain 
variance in policy, but rather to assess the responsiveness of parties to conditions 
that clearly signal policy priority. 


These conditions of the data, thus, affect absolute cross-national comparability, 
but they do not seriously affect the patterns over time or the possibility of 
deriving average trends. 
4 At first, one might conclude that the graph is simply plotting a NATO policy. 
However, neutral Sweden's defense commitments correlate with the mean for the other 
countries at .98. Austria, the other neutral country, also correlates with the 10- 
nation mean significantly, at .68. It is the lowest of the set because Austria, 
unlike Sweden, was an occupied country until 1955, retaining its autonomy only under 
strict treaty conditions. It had no defense budget prior to 1955, and retained the 
lowest of all ten countries in its priority for military outlays as a percentage of 
central governmental expenditures. Austria is, nevertheless, included in the cross- 
national means computed for these analyses. 


5 Were there sufficient observation points prior to the post-war remobilization, we 
could use as a proxy for the policy conditions a function including a polynomial of 
time, where: Defense Priority = a + Years since 1945 + (Years since 1945). That is 
the tactic which will be used in the case of the other closest approximation of a 
pure public good in the set of policies examined here, namely transportation. In the 
latter case, there are sufficient time points before and after the peak towarrant 
non-linear analysis. 


Elections are rarely annual. Yet the measurement of socioeconomic conditions 
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and of expenditures are available yearly. Our assumption is that a party 
program in place for several years is of more consequence than one that is 
operative for a shorter time. Therefore, we have "annualized" the party program 
data, that is, in our analysis the value for a particular category (one of the 

54) is repeated each year until replaced by the program for the next election. 
Elections held prior to July 1 are coded for that year. Those held July 1 or 
after are coded for the subsequent year. 
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Figure l. 
A Systems Model of the Policy Process: 
Highlighting the Mediating Role of Political Parties 
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Figure 2. 
Mean National Defense Policy Priority vs. 
Time (After 1953) 
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Figure 3. 
Mean Transportation Policy Priority vs. 
Time* 
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Canada and Austria omitted due to missing data. 
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Figure 4. 
Mean Education Policy Priority vs. 
Mean Percentage Population Aged 5-24 
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Figure 5. 
Mean Agriculture Policy Priority vs. 
Percentage Workforce Employed in Agriculture 
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Figure 6. 
Mean Human Services Policy Priority vs. 
Mean GDP Per Capita 
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Figure 7. 
Relationship between Salience of Issue Area and 
Party Responsiveness to Contextual Signais 
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Table 1. 
Summary of 
Socioeconomic Conditions - Policy Priorities Congruence: 
Means Over Ten Industrial Democracies, 1950 - 1987 


“Pure" Public Goods: Signaling (Proxy) Variable 


Defense Years after 1953 
Transportation Years before & after 1970 


“Interest-Driven" Goods: 


Education % Population Age 5-24 
Agriculture % Workforce in Agriculture 


“Resource-Driven" Goods: 


Human Services* GDP Per Capita 


Health + Welfare + Pensions 
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Table 2. 
Summary of Party Election Themes 
Matched to Policy Signaling Variables 


Policy Area Signaling (Proxy) Variable Thematic Category from Party Election Programs* 


Defense Years after 1953 Special Foreign Relations, Pro-Military 
Transportation Years before & after 1970 Technology & Infrastructure 

Education % Population Age 5-24 Pro-Education 

Agriculture % Workforce in Agriculture Agriculture & farmers 

Human Services GDP Per Capita Social Justice, Pro-Welfare State 


*See Klingemann, Hofferbert, and Budge for discussion of specific country variations in 


emphases matched to particular policy domains. 
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Table 3. 
Parties Included in Analyses, 
By Country and Location on Left-Right Dimension* 


Australia Australian Labor Party Liberal Party of Australia 

Austria Socialist Party of Austria Freedom Party Austrian People's Party 

Belgium Belgian Socialist Party Party of Liberty and Progress Christian People's Party 

Canada New Democratic Party Liberal Party Progressive Conservative Party 
Socialist Party Union for French Democracy Gaul lists 
Social Democratic Party Free Democratic Party Christian Democratic/Social Union 
Labour Party Liberal Democrats Conservative Party 
Labour Party Liberal party Christian Democratic Appeal 
Social Democratic Party Centre Party Moderate Unity Party 


United States Democratic Party Republican Party 


* ~~ For more detailed documentation, see Andrea Volkens, Kai-Uwe Schnapp, and Jurgen Lass, Data Handbook on 
Election Results and Seats in the National Parliaments of 26 Contemporary Democracies, 1945 - 1990 (Berlin: 
Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin fuer Sozialforschung, 1992). 
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Country: Left Party Center Party Right Party 


Table 4. 
Ten-Nation Mean Policy Priority and Election Program Emphases 


Mean % 
Policy Area % Election Program Emphases on: Center Right 


Defense Special Foreign Relations, Pro-Military 3.76 4.39 
Transportation Technology & Infrastructure 4.37 
Education Pro-Education 3.03 
Agriculture 3 Agriculture & farmers 2.98 6.94 
Human Services Social Justice, Pro-Welfare State 6.43 4.41 
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Table 5. 
Policy Responsiveness by Party Family 


(Responsiveness) 


1 
| | Correlations of Means 


| Vv for 
Signaling (Proxy) Variable Election Program Emphasis on: Left Center Right 


Years after 1953 Special Foreign Relations, Pro-Military - «39 ee 
Years before & after 1970 Technology & Infrastructure* 92 -60 
% Population Age 5-24 Pro-Education d - 46 “oA 
% Workforce in Agriculture Agriculture & farmers P .83 -18 
GDP Per Capita Social Justice, Pro-Welfare State . -41 -.39 


” Since a curvilinear function is present in the time trend for transportation policy, a 


polynomial function is employed to test the responsiveness of party emphases on technology and 
infrastructure. The single coefficient presented here is the square root of the R@ derived 
from the following equation: % Program for Tech. & Infra. = a + year + (year)? #é@. This 
yields a coefficient interpretable in much the same manner as the simple correlation 
coefficients Listed for the other policy areas, with the exception that it incorporates the 
polynomial term. This requires, of course, that the first term of the polynomial yield a 
positive and the second a negative b, which they in fact do. 
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Appendix A. 
Reflections on Effectiveness 


Every policy output is an active hypothesis entertained by policy-makers. When a 
piece of legislation is passed, the legislators (and the other proximate, consequential 
actors) are saying: “If we do X, the ...[society, target population, demand source] will 
do Y". 


Mechanical Effectiveness. Most political research wisely leaves the question of 
effectiveness to policy evaluators. In seeking to determine the extent that a policy 
("output", "instrument") has contributed to a presumed social goal ("“outcome", "impact") 
the conventional political scientist can quickly reach beyond her/his grasp (See 
Hofferbert 1986 and the exchange between Schneider and Hofferbert, 1986). The social goal 
of a policy is, in all likelihood, a particular desired condition in the social context 
beyond the boundaries of the political system, assuming that the latter is indeed somehow 
conceptually bounded (Fuchs, 1993). That means that we must entertain the prospect of 
multiple, plausible rival -- but exogenous -- factors impinging on the outcome (social 
goal, target of policy impact). 


Thus, a jobs program, adopted to ease the pain of economic restructuring, should be 
judged by the extent to which it helps provide enduring, remunerative, personally 
rewarding employment to a particular target population placed at risk by restructuring. 
The list of factors which might plausibly be assumed to effect such a goal, however, is 
quite long -- even including elements beyond the borders of the larger society, such as 
international markets. Those factors do not readily emerge from the political theory 
brought to the analytic task by the political scientist / sociologist. And if such 
factors are included, in all likelihood, the measurable effects of a jobs program 
(measured in any way beyond simple narrative case studies, or micro studies of very 
confined populations) are almost certain to be dissolved in the sea of competing 
variables. 


Mechanical theories linking outputs to outcomes, except in very artificial or 
contrived circumstances, are likely to remain in the realm of speculation until subjected 
to rigorous, large-scale analyses motivated (and funded) by a research agenda far from 
that of the political scientist / sociologist. 


Political Effectiveness. There is, however, a second conception of effectiveness 
which, while not much simpler to test, nevertheless sits firmly on the political 
sociological research agenda. This is effectiveness conceived as citizen evaluation -- 
that is, citizens' evaluations of a) the particular policy outputs and/or b) the adequacy 
of the system / leaders / institutions which produced that (and other) policy outputs. The 
policy-makers' hypothesis, in this case is: "If we do X, the citizens [claimants, 
interest groups, parties] will be content". Here, it becomes reasonable to introduce 
Easton's layered concept of legitimacy into the model. Does a broad pattern of policy 
[level, change rate, etc.], fitted to a particular polity's circumstances, enhance regime 
legitimacy? Does a particular domain of policy output (e.g.,education, defense, housing 
-- "nominal" categories?) enhance trust in government? Will a particular output (e.g.,a 
tax reduction) enhance the re-election chances of the incumbents? 


The aggregate policies of a state / regime / government constitute an official 
certification of the public moral priorities of that polity. The demands on and 
responses from the political system constitutes a moral dialogue between a citizenry and 
the state. Whether particular interests are avaricious or altruistic, their demands 
constitute an expressed willingness to stand for the righteousness of that which they 
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demand over the competing demands of others with alternative standards of righteousness. 


Critically here, the moral content of a policy -- that is, the righteousness of the 
purpose it implies -- may stand irrespective of the mechanical effectiveness of the 
policy. Or it may accept mechanical effectiveness as an article of faith, neither 
lending itself to nor requiring test (e.g., egalitarian educational opportunity enhances 
the quality of the civic culture 40 years later) rather than an hypothesis to be 
subjected to empirical test, either through statistical contrivance or through the real 
unfolding of history. 


It is right to spend large amounts of money on the military because we believe in 
the moral inferiority of those alternative systems that might challenge our own system. 
The size of the budget is a test of the depth of our conviction. We do not require a test 
of the hypothesis. Legislation limiting the sale and possession of hand-guns is necessary 
as a statement of our deep-seated moral conviction that "something has to be done about 
deaths by fire-arms.". Arcane econometric models demonstrating lack of impact of such 
legislation on deaths by firearms are all but irrelevant to the debate.‘ The legislation 
is necessary as an expression of our moral revulsion at the death rate. 


An appropriate test of the political effectiveness of a particular policy output in a 
democratic system is citizen assessment. This is not to argue, however, that repeated, 
convincing demonstrations of the lack of mechanical effectiveness will not undermine 
citizen approval (at whatever level of abstraction). And such experiences may cumulate in 
that once introduced to doubt about mechanical effectiveness, that standard itself may 
rise in citizens' perception (Lipset, 1959). So "Does it work?" may replace "Is it 
right?" in the priority list of questions asked by citizens about their political 
systems. 
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Since at least the Great Awakening, evangelicalism has been 


an important part of the American politics. Throughout history, 


a Significant portion of Americans have identified with the 
evangelical tradition. Today, their numbers are growing. I 
propose to focus on the political significance of evangelicalism. 
A look at evangelical politics in American history provides a 
number of vexing puzzles. In the contemporary period, 
evangelicals are usually associated with conservative Republican 
politics. Yet in other periods of history, evangelicals have 
supported liberal, even radical, politicians such as William 
Jennings Bryan. In addition, many evangelicals formed an uneasy 
and tentative alliance with Thomas Jefferson, a deist who did not 
believe in the divinity of Jesus. In this study, I hope to 
understand the reasons for this seemingly inconsistent and 
puzzling relationship between evangelical religion and politics. 
I will also explore the methodological implications of the study 


of a group whose political ideologies have undergone much change. 


APPROACHES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Political scientists have sought to explain the political 
Significance of evangelicals. Those of a more scientific bent 
begin by searching for the best operational definition of the 
concept "evangelicalism." Their criteria is the consistency of 
beliefs among citizens within the evangelical tradition. Their 
effort is akin to the chemist’s search for an element on the 


periodic chart. The large survey is their most common method. 
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If they find a subset of the population with a consistent set of 
beliefs, then their work is successful and the concept 
“evangelicalism" is appropriately defined. Subsequent work 
focuses on analyzing the patterns of behavior among evangelicals. 
This approach has provided rich insights for understanding the 
politics of evangelicals. As survey methodology has improved in 
recent decades, the work has been particularly valuable for 
describing and explaining the politicization of evangelicals in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 

Critics of this approach argue that scientific analysis 
Inisses the depth and richness of politics in their search for 
covering laws of behavior. Critics who take a hermeneutical or 
interpretive approach work to assess the complex ways in which 
political actors interpret their world. (Cf. Ball, 1987; Ball et. 
al., 1989) Rather than looking for patterns of behavior, these 
scholars instead understand politics as a debate about meaning. 
The focus is primarily on the language used in politics. They 
argue that "the political world is linguistically constituted". 
Politics is "deeply delimited by the argumentative and rhetorical 
resources of our language. The limits of one’s language mark the 
limits of one’s world". (Ball, Farr, and Hanson; 1989: ix, 2) 

A leading proponent of this school of thought criticizes the 


scientific approach for seeking to reduce the explanation of 


politics to merely an interplay of forces. 


...efforts to reduce politics to other forces such as 
psychological [or religious] factors or economic forces are 
doomed to produce a serious misreading of the phenomena 
under investigation. Central to politics, as I understand 
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it, is the ambiguous and relatively open-ended interaction 
of persons and groups who share a range of concepts, but 
share them imperfectly and incompletely. Politics involves 
a form of interaction in which agents adjust, extend, 
resolve, accommodate, and transcend initial differences 
within a context of partly shared assumptions, concepts, and 
commitments. On this reading, conceptual contests are 
central to politics; they provide the space for political 
interaction. (Connolly, 1984: 6) 


Using this approach, the study of politics focuses on the debate 
about the meaning of concepts. Thinking of the concept 
"evangelical", the attempt to specify a consistent meaning of the 


term is likely to be fruitless or at least a diversion from the 


most important elements of politics. Emphasis on the changing 


and vigorous debate about the meaning of the concept 
"evangelical" is likely to be more helpful. 

A more sympathetic criticism of the scientific approach came 
in a recent American Political Science Association presidential 
address. Reacting to much work in the discipline, Lucian Pye 
pointed out that the covering laws discovered by political 
scientists have appallingly short half-lives. Even with the most 
rigorous scientific methods, the covering laws we discover are 
usually short lived. They are transient because “human behavior 
is too sensitive to the fluctuations of culture and the 
circumstances of history to yield permanently enduring findings". 
(Pye, 1990: 4) No doubt, this is true for the political 
behavior of evangelicals. Many have used this reality to decry 
the value of the scientific approach. In contrast, I would argue 
that the scientific and hermeneutic approaches both need each 


other. Both after all are analyzing empirical data. The data is 
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different in each form of inquiry, but their common empirical 
focus is one part of the intellectual common ground. 

In this paper, I will attempt to focus on the political 
meaning of the term "evangelical". Throughout American history, 
that meaning has shifted radically. Using the hermeneutical or 
interpretive approach to political analysis, I will try to 
understand these debates about meaning as the central dimension 
of politics. 

But I will suggest further that there are prospects for 
rapprochement between scientific and non-scientific approaches. 
For example, the survey data of the scientific approach does look 
for covering laws, but it can also reveal dissensus. This 
dissensus can provide a research agenda for those using 
alternative methodologies. Conversely, the hermeneutical 
approach can reveal consensus as well as disagreement. If 
consensus is discovered, its depth can be assessed by those using 
a scientific approach. In comparing and combining the two 
approaches, I believe that we can achieve greater illumination of 
the political meaning of the concept "“evangelicalism" and a 
workable bridge between differing methodologies in political 
science. 

I begin by reviewing part of the scientific literature of 


the last two decades. A rich group of studies has revealed that 


a political realignment of evangelicals has occurred during the 


1980s. Evangelicals, once Democrats, are increasingly moving to 


the Republican party. Despite the shift, significant pockets of 
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Old loyalty persist. Using the tools of interpretive analysis, I 


will explore this dissent. 


Going further, I will use the interpretive approach to study 


debates in earlier eras of American history. My focus will be on 
the rhetoric of evangelicals during the political careers of 
Thomas Jefferson, William Jennings Bryan, and Ronald Reagan. 

Each of these persons enjoyed a fair amount of evangelical 
Support. Paradoxically, the political ideologies and religious 
beliefs of these three men differ significantly. By looking at 
the political rhetoric of both evangelicals and the presidential 
candidates to which they pledged their allegiance, it will be 
possible to understand the contestability of the term 
"“evangelicalism." 

That evangelicals could find common cause with people as 
divergent as Jefferson, Bryan, and Reagan suggests that much is 
in dispute. Under Jefferson, evangelicals found common cause 
with his espousal of religious liberty and political democracy. 
Under Bryan, evangelicals realized their victimization by 
existing economic structures and their ineffective representation 
by either party. Under Reagan, evangelicals focused on the 
decline of individual morality and the perceived alliance of the 
Democratic party with an elitist and secular humanism. 

By recovering the politics of evangelicals during the 
campaigns of Jefferson, Bryan, and Reagan; it will be possible to 
illustrate the depth and dynamism of the evangelical tradition. 


I will try to understand how evangelicals could support such 
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divergent candidacies. My belief is that this research can 
provide a useful supplement to the research on evangelicals that 
has indicated the Republican realignment in recent years. More 
clearly, my research may show that the recent realignment many 
not be permanent. It is unclear how deep the Republican 


loyalties of evangelicals will remain. 


EVANGELICALISM IN THE REAGAN ERA 

Every study of evangelicals begins with a lengthy discussion 
of the meaning of the term "evangelical". This illustrates the 
complexity of the subject. Contested issues are whether to 
classify evangelicals using doctrinal beliefs, religious 
experiences, or denominational membership as identifiers. 
Focusing primarily on religious experience, some studies 
1983; Hunter, 1983; and Wald, Owens, and Hill, 1988) use 
variations of a three part scale. An evangelical is someone who 
has 1) tried to encourage someone to believe in Jesus Christ; 2) 
has been "born again" or had a turning point in their life; and 
3) accepts a literal interpretation of the Bible. Using these 
criteria, opinion polls have shown that approximately 20% of the 
electorate is evangelical. 


More recently, scholars have pointed to denominational 


identity as another way of uncovering members of the evangelical 


community. Guth, Green, Kellstedt, and Smidt (1992) have used 
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more nuanced measures of denominational membership. For example, 


they note that small denominations like Missouri and Wisconsin 
Synod Lutherans, which have mainline sounding names, are more 
clearly part of the evangelical tradition. When those 
denominations are combined with other conservative Protestants, 
they conclude that 25% of the electorate are evangelical. 

That measure excludes African American or black 
evangelicals. African Americans are studied separately because 
they live in largely separate milieus with little interaction 
with white evangelicals. Secondly, opinion polls show that 
blacks are less likely to call themselves evangelical even if 
they have had the experiences and beliefs that are usually 
characterized as evangelical. (Jelen, Wilcox, and Smidt, 1990) 
While the separation of white and black evangelicals has become 
routine, some recent work questions the distinction. In his 
study of Jesse Jackson and Pat Robertson, Allen Hertzke (1993) 
notes that he was surprised by the overlap between the supporters 
of the two self-professed evangelical presidential candidates. 
Although they differed on many issues, Robertson backers spoke 
highly of Jesse Jackson and black respondents viewed Robertson 
more favorably than white respondents. 

Nonetheless, the established view is to separate evangelical 
voters by race with the result being that evangelicals make up 
20-25% of the entire electorate. In comparison to the rest of 
the electorate, people in this group of people have lower 


incomes, less education, and are more likely to live in rural 
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areas and in the South. For most of the twentieth century, 
evangelicals identified themselves as Democrats. While many 
voted for Republican presidential candidates as early as 1960, 
most continued to call themselves Democrats. The major change 
was in 1984. In that year, Guth et. al. identified a realignment 
among evangelical voters. This was particularly true in the 
South. Assessing reasons for the shift is complex. Guth et. al. 
concluded that the data do not reveal racial prejudice as a 
reason for the realignment. Particularly striking was the 
downplaying of economic interests by evangelical voters. While 
many might claim this to be an example of "false consciousness", 
it is clear that the issue positions of the Republican party 
provided much congruency with the views of evangelicals. Ona 
range of issues--defense, abortion, gay rights, new family 
structures, school prayer, the secularization of education--the 
Democratic party held little appeal to evangelical voters. 

The move to Republican ranks came after a decade of 
increasing engagement in the political process by evangelicals. 
Prior to the 1970s, the data show a quietism among them; however, 
they soon became more active in the 1970s. (Wuthnow, 1983: 176) 
A variety of issues are related to this renewed activism. Among 
the most frequently cited have been Roe v. Wade in 1973, the 
movement for the Equal Rights Amendment, the abandonment of 


school prayer, and Watergate. Wuthnow does not dispute the 


importance of these events, but he also contends that the long 


tradition of evangelical symbolism and theology made the 
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connection between morality and politics possible. "For 


evangelicals, morality had never been a matter of privatistic 


withdrawal, as critics in the academy had so often mistakenly 


accused." (Wuthnow, 1983: 177) In the 1970s and 80s, 
evangelistic moral concerns focused on abortion. Wuthnow cites a 
poll that states that the greater one’s opposition to abortion, 
the stronger one’s belief that religious organizations should get 
involved in politics.’ (Wuthnow, 1983, 1979) 

Despite the movement into the Republican party, significant 
dissent remained. Often falling to the left of the Democratic 
party, many evangelical groups have provided a blistering 
critique of capitalism. Craig Gay (1991:22-63) and Robert Booth 
Fowler (1982: ch. 7) point to radical evangelicals including 


those associated with such magazines as Sojourners and The Other 


Side. Other writers interested in economic issues include Ronald 
Sider and Waldron Scott. Synthesizing these views, Gay points to 
common themes in the radical evangelical critique of capitalism. 
The most widespread is the indictment of the pervasive greed of 
Capitalist economies. Going further, these evangelicals 
associate capitalism with many of the economic, political, 
cultural, and environmental evils of the modern world. While 
most of these evangelicals do not identify explicitly with the 
Democratic party, they do call for public policies that are 


somewhat consistent with the party of Franklin Roosevelt and 


1 See Balmer (1989), ch. 6, for an insightful ethnographic 


account of the evangelical politics of abortion during the last 
decade. 


Lyndon Johnson. They call for increased social spending and 
sometimes more government regulation. In addition, they are 
critical of the massive amount of resources spent on the 
military. 

More to the center of the political spectrum, Gay contends 
that the evangelical mainstream does show some ambivalence about 


Capitalism. By mainstream, he means those evangelicals like Carl 


F.H. Henry and Billy Graham.* Gay argues that "it seems that 


the mainstream has grown confused trying to find a path between 
the left and the right on matters of social and economic policy". 
(Gay, 1991: 117) Most mainstream evangelicals do affirm the 
superiority of capitalism over socialism and often they express 
support for private charity and economic growth as the best way 
to reduce poverty. This would seem to put them in a camp 
consistent with the Republican party platform. 

However, there is some evidence of criticism of capitalism. 
In his study of younger evangelicals, James Davison Hunter found 
that less than half of a sample of evangelical college and 
seminary students agreed with the statement that"the private 
business system in the U.S. works better than any other system 
yet devised for advance industrial societies". Nearly 80 percent 
of the American population as a whole agreed with this. (Hunter, 
1987: 135) Similarly, Gay points to evangelical economists and 


editorials in Christianity Today which maintain that "the state 


* For an insightful analysis of Billy Graham, see William 


Martin, “Billy Graham," in Varieties of Southern Evangelicalism, 
ed. David E. Harrell, Jr, (1981). 
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has a legitimate role to play in meeting the needs of the truly 


poor, and indeed that it has a responsibility to redistribute 
wealth and income. (Gay, 1991:24-25, emphasis mine) Many 
evangelicals argue that it is unreasonable to assume that the 
needs of the poor can be met entirely through private charity.°* 
Another example of this is the evangelical Ronald Sider who began 
an interest group named JustLife. The group is dedicated to 
reducing military spending, increasing social spending, and 
opposing abortion. This is a set of issue positions that blurs 
conventional definitions of liberal or conservative. But their 
positions on military and social spending do place them on the 
more liberal end of the political spectrum. 

What emerges from the preceding analysis is a complex 
picture. The survey data points to a general trend among 
evangelicals toward identification with the Republican party. 

Yet the more detailed historical inquiry points to significant 
dissent. A significant part of the evangelical community is at 
odds with the Republican party, particularly the economics of the 
Republican party. A look at other eras will further illumine the 
existence of liberal even radical positions among evangelicals. 


This has often meant an allegiance to the Democratic party. 


> Gay points to the Richard Taylor, William Diehl, Richard 


Pierard, David Taylor, and Robin Kendrick Klay as evangelicals who 
hold this position. See Gay (1991), pp. 126 ff. for a more 
complete description of the position. 
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EVANGELICALS AND POPULISM 

William Jennings Bryan was perhaps the most radical 
politician to ever receive the nomination of either major party 
in the United States. While socialism held little attraction to 
Bryan (Ashby, 1987: 30), Bryan’s politics began with a deep 
sense of the threats of the increasing urbanization and 
industrialization of American life. At heart populists like 
Bryan sought to preserve the essence of rural small-town life. 
According to LeRoy Ashby this was a 

culture that expounded the virtues of private property, of 

profits, of individual self-interest, of competition among 

small, independent producers, and of an orderly society 

resting on honest labor, individual character, middle-class 

respectability, and material progress. (Ashby, 1987: 30) 

Bryan and the Populists he led saw big business and 
organized wealth as the most potent threats to this culture. In 
the words of another populist, "an idle, do-nothing class of 
people is gaining inordinate and undeserved wealth, power, and 
influence." When they formed a new political party in 1892, the 
first Populist platform stated that 

We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge of 

moral, political, and material ruin....The fruits of toil of 

millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes for 

a few and the possessors of these, in turn, despise the 


republic and endanger liberty. (quoted in Ashby, 1987: 27) 


To address this threat, Bryan championed a number of 


political causes. Among them were women’s suffrage, initiative 


and referendum, the direct election of Senators, prohibition, 
government ownership of the railroads, child labor, silver 


coinage of money, and the income tax. The common theme of his 


movement was to give power to the broad masses of people. In his 


presidential campaign of 1908, his slogan was "Shall the People 


Rule?". Bryan’s most prominent issue was the coinage of money in 
Silver instead of gold. It was this cause that led Bryan to 
deliver his famous "Cross of Gold Speech". Delivered at the 1896 
Democratic convention, Bryan asked whether the Democratic party 
would take the side of "the idle holders of idle capital" or "the 
struggling masses". Boldly stating his opposition to the gold 
standard, Bryan articulated his cause with the most powerful 
religious imagery. He said, "You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns. You shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold." (quoted in Cherney, 1985: 59-60) 

Bryan’s use of religious imagery was no accident. He was a 
fervent evangelical Christian. He had a conversion experience 
when he was fourteen. Although he was a Presbyterian all his 
life, Cherney writes that, "Theological distinctions that 
separated denominations mattered less than personal commitment to 
Christ and the belief that Christ had a similar commitment to 
each individual who accepted Him as Savior." (Cherney, 1985: 10- 
11) Bryan’s conversion was a part of his larger experience of 
growing up in a very religious household. His father, Silas 
Bryan, was a judge who “opened his court with prayer, prayed 
three times each day, led his family in hymn-singing on Sunday 
afternoons, and brought his children catechisms as presents when 
he returned from holding court in another county." (Cherney, 


1985: 11) Interestingly, Silas Bryan’s other major commitment 
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was to the Democratic party of Jefferson and Jackson. 

Bryan followed his father’s convictions and was a devoted 
evangelical and Democrat. In some ways this was an unusual 
combination. According to Ashby, Republicans in Bryan’s state of 
Nebraska were "more likely than Democrats to be old-stock, 
evangelical Christians who supported moral reforms, especially 
Prohibition." (Ashby, 1987: 21) One of Bryan’s allies claimed 
that no Prohibition advocates in Nebraska were Democrats. 
Nonetheless, Bryan became a Democrat. Economic issues seemed to 
be primary. Bryan’s evangelicalism took shape in the battle of 
small farmers against eastern monied interests. 

Thus it was that the party which earlier had been vilified 
as the party of Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion became the party 
that sought the creation of a just and moral social order." The 
Republicans that year broadened their appeal beyond the 
Protestant circles that had previously been the bulk of their 
Support. Writing about the 1896 election, Paul Kleppner states 
that the Republicans ceased being the “agency of evangelical 
Protestantism that it had been for the temperance, sabbatarian, 
and abolitionist crusaders of the 1850s" Similarly the Democrats 
were transformed from a party of saloon interests and corruption 
into a "party of piety....aimed at the creation of a moral social 
order." (quoted in Hertzke, 1992: 48) 

The connection between evangelical theology and Democratic 


politics had its roots in the egalitarian and moral impulses of 


evangelicalism. In evangelical theology, everyone--rich and poor 
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alike--has equal status before God. They are sinners who need to 
commit themselves to the Jesus Christ and his saving grace. In 


theological debates, this often led evangelicals to an anti- 


hierarchical and anti-intellectual position. Since everyone was 


equal, bishops and scholars had no superior insights over the 
common person. The religious experience of the individual was 
more important than intellectual and scholastic pronouncements 
from on high. Similarly in politics, there was no need to bow 
before people of wealth and prestige. In addition to its 
egalitarianism, evangelical theology had a strong moralistic 
impulse. On a personal level, this meant that people must work 
hard and remain loyal to family. They must avoid tobacco, 
gambling, and liquor. But Bryan went beyond the individualist 
focus of some evangelicalism of his day and made the connection 
to broader social and economic issues. 

Many evangelicals followed him. Wayne Flynt argued that 
many misinterpreted evangelical politics of this era. He agrees 
that the traditional survey of denominational newspapers and the 
minutes of state organizations do not reveal the evangelical 
commitment to the populist cause. But a look at the language of 
Alabama’s "common folk" showed Flynt that many evangelicals were 
strong supporters of the Populist cause. In Alabama, Baptist 
pastor Samuel M. Adams served as head of the Populist party and 
the state Farmer’s alliance. Later he was elected to the 
legislature. When chastised for his political forays, Adams 


stated that his opponents misunderstood the "true condition of 
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the country". If they did, they would get more involved in 
politics. (Flynt, 1981: 40) 

Another example is Frank Barnet a newspaper editor and 
theological conservative. Concerning labor conditions in 
Birmingham, he wrote: "Churches have frequently shut their eyes 
to the struggles of labor to get a minimum wage; and have not 
heard the cry of the children who were being sacrificed in our 
mills; or cared when a fight was being made for shorter hours and 
better working conditions." (Flynt, 1981: 42) Barnet called 
evangelicals to greater involvement in these issues. 

Bryan, too, combined his support of Prohibition with a host 
of other causes; most of his concerns were economic issues. Even 
his support of prohibition was based on a belief that drinking 
could lead to impoverishment. In the later years of his life, 
Bryan was well-known for his defense of creationism in the Scopes 
Monkey trial. Many interpreters see this episode as a 
manifestation of a shift in Bryan’s theology that occurred late 
in his life. Yet his defense of creationism was consistent with 
his lifelong commitment to populist politics. Mark Noll writes 
that "this effort was simply an extension of earlier efforts to 
preserve the rights of common citizens against the imperialism of 


the elite.... [Bryan] always believed that the social 


implications of Darwinism constituted a threat that vastly 


overshadowed any specific difficulties relating to the 
interpretation of Scripture." (Noll, 1992: 301) 


The common goal of Bryan’s political life was his belief in 
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the worth of every person and his desire to preserve the rural 


agrarian culture that provided the rich context for evangelical 


beliefs and communities to grow. In the face of 
industrialization and economic concentrations, this culture was 
under threat. Radical economic reform was an essential part of 


the evangelical response to that threat. 


EVANGELICALS FOR JEFFERSON 

Given the current political ideology of evangelicals, it is 
very ironic that many evangelicals supported Jefferson. On 
theological grounds, the gulf between Jefferson and evangelicals 
could not be larger. Jefferson himself was a deist. Although 
Maintaining that there was a Supreme Being, he did not believe in 
the divinity of Jesus. At one point, he predicted a time when 
the story of Jesus’ birth would have the status of a Greek myth. 
Needless to say, such views were quite controversial. At various 
points in his career Jefferson was strongly attacked for his 
religious views. His opponents--both political and religious-- 
declared that Jefferson’s religious beliefs posed a grave danger 
to the Republic. 

A closer look shows that the religious views of Jefferson 
were a unique combination of "great respect for faith with extra 
distrust of traditional Christianity." (Noll, 1992: 134) In his 
early years, Jefferson left his inherited Anglicanism in favor of 


the reasonable faith of the Enlightenment. But in later years, 
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he became a Unitarian. After much careful study, he concluded 
that the morality of Jesus was superior to all other ethics, even 
the ethics of the great classics of Western philosophy. He still 
doubted such theological doctrines as the Trinity and scoffed at 
the Biblical accounts of miracles. But he did call himself a 
follower of Jesus and he felt that religion was necessary for 
Republic. (Noll, 1992: 134) Religion was necessary not only 
himself, but also for the maintenance of a morality essential 

a republic. 

His bigger theological accomplishment earlier in his career 
was the establishment of religious liberty. At Jefferson’s 
instruction, his epitaph lists the statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom as one of his three great accomplishments. 
Jefferson’s support of religious liberty grew out of his 
commitment to the broader right of liberty that he articulated in 
the Declaration of Independence. Consistent with the beliefs of 
the Enlightenment, Jefferson believed that individuals were free. 
Religious belief could not be coerced. “Jefferson the 
rationalist finds the freedom of the human mind the most 
religious feature of the human condition." (Carmody & Carmody, 
1990: 96) An established church then is inconsistent with 
religious liberty. 


Evangelicals supported Jefferson in large part because of 


his stand on disestablishment and religious liberty. 


Evangelicals in general and Baptists in particular were never 


part of the religious establishment. This establishment was made 
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up of Congregationalists in the North and Anglicans in the South. 
Jefferson’s call for religious liberty threatened the power of 
those established churches. As such Baptists rallied around it. 
As descendants of Roger Williams, Baptists believed in "soul 
liberty," the belief that no authority--only the individual-- 
could prescribe the contours of religious faith. Not 
surprisingly, much of the religious attacks against Jefferson 
were made by clerics of the establishment. As Dumas Malone, a 
biographer of Jefferson, put it, Jefferson "was for the ‘outs’ 
against the ‘ins’, and the latter could not forgive him." 
(Malone, 1970: 191) 

Jeffersonian democracy found common cause with egalitarian 
evangelicalism. Evangelical leaders were fiercely independent. 
"Their gospel of back-country resonated with powerful Anti- 
Federalist and Jeffersonian persuasions. It challenged the right 
of a natural elite to speak for the peopie and empowered those 
who could claim no real stake in the promise of America." 

(Hatch, 1989: 34) So it was that an alliance was formed between 
evangelicals and Jeffersonian rationalists. (Hofsteader, 1962: 
150) This alliance contrasts with a common interpretation that 
a conflict between evangelicals and rationalists was a central 
story of the early republic. In contrast, evangelicals came to 
be strong supporters of the Democratic party of Jefferson. 
(Reichley, 1985: 180-182) 


Part of the base of support for Jefferson came from his 


protest against a powerful central government. Jefferson argued 
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for a government with limited powers. Jefferson’s ideal America 
was a place in which land was distributed broadly, a republic of 
"yeoman farmers". The distribution of land would contribute to 
widespread habits of hard work and thrift as well as a civic- 
minded commitment to the republic. According to Richard 
Matthews, Jefferson "wants every male to have his own piece of 
land, where he can meet the biological needs of his family and 
still have sufficient energy at the end of the day ‘to think’". 
(Matthews, 1984: 47) For somewhat different reasons, 
evangelicals also supported this agrarian democracy. in part it 
was that evangelicalism spread most rapidly in rural areas, away 
from the big cities. The "yeoman farmers" that were crucial 
citizens in Jefferson’s republic were likely to be committed 
evangelicals. More than that, evangelicals were drawn to 
Jefferson’s democratic faith in the ability of individuals 
govern themselves. This democratic political theory found 
powerful theological resonance in evangelical beliefs that 
individuals themselves could experience God and define the 
contours of their faith. As stated earlier, religious 
experience, not the theological doctrines of the religious 
were authoritative for evangelicals. 

Undoubtedly this alliance between evangelicals and more 
rationalist Jeffersonians produced tensions in the Democratic 
party. Evangelicals clearly had little sympathy for the Deism of 


their leaders. As a result there was a large religious chasm 


between the leaders of the party and their mass base of support. 
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James Reichley states that this tension has recurred throughout 
American history with the tension between the supporters of Jimmy 
Carter and Edward Kennedy as one example. (Reichley, 1985: 181) 


More recently, one might point to the tension between the 


Christian right and the economic elite in the Republican party. 


Reagan’s ability to join these two factions was a large part of 


his success. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has only begun to assess the depth and complexity 
of the politics of evangelicals. The clearest conclusion is 
that evangelical politics are not monolithic. In different 
periods evangelicals have allied themselves with political causes 
of varying ideological stripe. Within the same era, evangelicals 
also exhibit considerable diversity. A central part of politics 
is the debate about the political meaning of evangelicalism. 
Sometimes, evangelicalism has translated into conservative 
politics, but at other times, liberal politics have been the 
political expression of evangelicals. Often, evangelical 
politics has produced a political ideology that defies 
traditional categories of left and right. 

This contestability has methodological implications. Recent 
analyses of survey data have provided powerful conclusions about 
trends in evangelical political behavior. A realignment to the 


Republican party seems to have occurred in the recent decade. 
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However, a historical study of different eras shows that this 
realignment will likely be transitory. It is incumbent upon all 
political analysts to look at both patterns of continuity and 
discontinuity. One advantage of the hermeneutical or 
interpretive approach is that it looks primarily at the contested 
debate about the meaning of "evangelical". 

Yet a closer look suggests that there might be common ground 
between both scientific and non-scientific approaches. The 
common ground is that both approaches are empirical; that is, 
both approaches rest upon deriving conclusions from data. The 
scientific approach rests upon the interpretation of scientific 
survey data. The non-scientific hermeneutical approach rests on 
the interpretation of in-depth interviews or other qualitative 
traces of evangelical politics. Each approach has its 
advantages. The scientific approach is certainly more powerful 
in its ability to discern long-term trends or differences in the 
attitudes of large numbers of individuals. Yet the hermeneutical 
approach has its own power in its ability to discern the deeper 
reasons for acting and speaking in a variety of ways. 

In this study, the analysis of different eras does reveal 
the complexities of evangelical politics, but some common themes 


are present. The primary common theme is the populism or anti- 


elitism of evangelicalism. In each era, evangelicals have 


displayed great sympathies for the "common man" and considerable 
antipathies for the elite. In Jefferson’s time it was the elite 


Federalists who sought to concentrate the power of government. 


In Bryan’s time, it was the power of eastern economic elites who 
could control--and destroy--the common man of the west. In 
Reagan’s time, it was a secular elite who refused to protect the 
rights of the unborn and threatened to unleash the government to 
achieve things like the extreme secularization of the schools. 
The particular genius of Reagan was the portrayal of Republican 
politics in populist terms. In the 1980s, the Democrats were the 
party of the elites, the special interests, the social engineers 
who threatened the lives of a "moral majority". 

Survey data reveal the shift to the Republican party, but 
the data reveal less about the reasons for the shift. The data 
do not reveal the anti-elitist trend as clearly as the more 
qualitative studies do. Still, both forms of methodology need 
each other. Hermeneutical studies of the contestability of the 
concept "evangelical" point to dissent. More importantly, the 
studies tell us that change is imminently possible. For example, 
a less conservative evangelicalism may be in the offing. There 
is evidence of evangelical disillusionment with the Reagan/Bush 


Republicans. And as middle class protests to the growing 


inequality of wealth reaches a boiling point,* it seems possible 


that a resurgent evangelical and liberal politics could be the 
outcome. But such talk is pure speculation. Empirical political 
scientists of divergent methodologies must continue their studies 


of the fascinating politics of evangelicals. 


4 See Kevin Phillips (1993) for a fuller discussion of this 


trend. 
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Introduction 

The transformation from Communist Party rule of the East European states 
was met with high hopes by Western observers in 1989. It seemed clear that 
every former Soviet bloc country would establish democratic institutions of 
governance, including freely-competing parties, open elections and 
parliaments. The rapid manner in which these new institutions were 
established seemed to indicate a deep societal consensus on the value of 
liberal democracy as encountered in North America and Western Europe.? 

Using the case of Poland, this paper argues that this consensus was to 
some extent illusory. Even when "democracy" appears to be an agreed-upon 
value, the institutional configurations that serve to translate democratic 
aspirations into policy choices may be open to competing views. In Poland, 
this competition took the form of a debate over a "presidential" versus a 
"parliamentary" system. It appeared in 1989 that a strong parliament would 
dominate the Polish political system, with a president acting as "arbiter." 
However, by 1993 not only has the political system in Poland become more 
"presidential," but the populace has lost confidence in the parliament as an 
institution of government. In addition, the president of Poland has over time 
increasingly relied on plebiscitary appeals that signify the parliament as 
unrepresentative and even dangerous to the Polish nation. 

This paper examines the process by which a "parliamentary future" for 
Poland has been discredited and by which strong presidential government has 
gained legitimacy as the most appropriate option. In the course of this 


examination, the analysis presented here will: 1) trace the fate of 


1 For an example of this optimism, see Ralf Dahrendorf, Reflections on the 
Revolution in Europe (New York: Times Books, 1990). A "pessimistic" response can 
be found in Jakub Karpinski, "Postcommunist difficulties," Uncaptive Minds 6 (2) 
(Summer 1993), pp. 5-14. 
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institutional arrangements and arguments that located the responsibility for 
governmental stability and representation with the parliament, or Sejm; 2) 
examine the political strategies, institutional and rhetorical, that the 
president has used to oppose the Sejm’s prerogatives in governing Poland; and 
3) explore the various shifting identities of the Sejm, many derived from 
history, and their roles in executive-legislative battles. 

The shift in Poland toward plebiscitary rule cannot be explained without 
taking into account the ways in which the identities of the institutions of 
government, especially those of the president and the parliament, are open to 
centestation by political actors. In other words, the question, what is 
parliament? has no fixed answer in the Polish political arena. Rather, 
participants in public language attempt to put into play particular 
interpretations of parliament and cut off others. It is this competition that 
has concrete effects over institutional outcomes such as the declining 
influence of the Sejm. 

The issues posed here challenge the view that democracies can be "built" 
by engineering their institutions. According to this "institution-building" 
view, the initiation and survival of democratic government depends on the 
self-conscious choices of political elites to structure the political arena in 
specific ways. For example, DiPalma argues that both empowered and 
oppositionist political groups can be given incentives to compete for power 
through democratic procedures; Lijphart argues for matching democratic 


institutions such as electoral laws to the particular social conditions of a 


country; Kitschelt finds that party competition in the context of elections 


and parliamentary activity is the best way for individuals to express choices 
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on a wide range of issues and thus will be popular.? All find that the 
openness of democracy makes it attractive to self-interested, rational actors 
and all equate "democracy" with the institutions of democratic government. In 
other words, once actors see what democratic institutions have to offer, 
"democratization" will proceed on its own. 

In questioning the view outlined above, this paper employs a two-fold 
level of analysis. The first part of the paper explains the problems of 
executive-legislative tensions and the decline of the parliament according to 
the institutional approach, and assesses the explanatory power of the 
"institution-building" approach. The second part of the paper addresses some 
of the weaknesses of the institutional focus by uncovering the political 
dynamic underlying institutional change. It offers an explanation of the 
decline of parliament that focuses on the rhetorical strategies of elites and 
the contested nature of the institutions that apparently constitute 


"democracy." 


The structure of executive-legislative relations in Poland 


The 460-member Sejm is the lower house of a bicameral legislature. It is 
responsible for debating, amending and passing legislation, as well as for 


votes of confidence or no-confidence in the prime minister's government, while 


2 See Guiseppe Di Palma, To Craft Democracies (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1990); Arend Lijphart, "Democratization and Constitutional 
Choices in Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Poland, 1989-91," Jour f£f Theoretical 
Politics 4 (2) (1992), pp. 207-223; Herbert Kitschelt, "The Formation of Party 
Systems in East Central Europe," Politics and Society 20 (1) (March 1992), pp. 
7-50. 


the 100-member Senat, the second house, typically ratifies the Sejm’s 


actions.? 


Since the first fully-free elections in 1991, however, the Sejm 
has been quite fragmented, in part due to the high number of parties that 
gained seats through the proportional representation electoral system.‘ In 
addition, policy deliberation has been characterized by vivid polemics and 
Poles seem to have been somewhat jarred by the personalization and 
divisiveness of parliamentary debate so soon after the apparent consensus of 
1989-90.> By the spring of 1993 the prestige of, and public confidence in, 
the Polish parliament had eroded considerably.® 

Poland's executive is actually two separate institutions. The president 


is directly elected for a five-year term. Modelled consciously on France, the 


Polish executive branch also includes a prime minister, who is appointed by 


3 The potential for the Senat to claim a fuller interpretation of its 
formal powers and, for example, obstruct the work of the Sejm exists, but the 
dominant role of the Sejm seems to have been completely accepted in practice. 
For a justification of the relationship between the houses, see the introductory 
essay to the official version of the "Small Constitution" by Maria Kruk. The 
establishment of the Senat in the first place in 1989 was part of a political 
move by the then-opposition, Solidarity, to bolster its power. The Communist 
Party government agreed to partially free elections to the Sejm but allowed fully 
free elections to a smaller Senat. See Andrzej Rapaczynski, "Constitutional 
Politics in Poland: A Report on the Constitutional Committee of the Polish 
Parliament," in A.E. Dick Howard, ed., Constitution Making in Eastern Europe 
(Washington, D.C.: The Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 1993), pp. 93-132. 

“ A good examination of the 1991 parliamentary elections is Frances 
Millard, "The Polish Parliamentary Elections of October 1992," Soviet Studies 44 
(1992), pp. 837-855) 


> When talking about the parliamentary debates in the Sejm, Poles often use 
the term klocic sie, literally "to quarrel," but also implying pointless, inward- 
directed squabbling. For an example, see the interview with Andrzej Ryszard, 
"Cesarskie ciecie," Rzeczpospolita, 7 July 1993, p. 3. 


®° Only about 13% of those surveyed expressed confidence in the Sejm as an 
institution. Zycie Warszawy, March 9, 1993. 


the president and whose government is subject to a vote of no-confidence by 
the Sejm. In theory, the dual executive system gives the prime minister a 
power base in the parliamentary majority that she controls, leading to smooth 
passage of legislation and presidential dominance if she is of the same party 
as the president. If each executive is of a different party, the prime 
minister is dominant by virtue of her parliamentary majority. 

However, in the Polish case, in practice both executives are constrained 


by parliament because the high number of parties makes a majority in 


parliament impossible, and coalitions very difficult to maintain.’ Neither 


executive can count on support from parliament, but the president maintains 
some influence because of his popular election and the power to dissolve the 
parliament. The prime minister in this system is quite weak relative to the 
president and to the legislature unless she can forge a parliamentary 
coalition that is stable, disciplined and committed to her policy progran. 

The most recent prime minister in Poland, Hanna Suchocka, led a very fragile 
coalition government, a situation that gave her responsibility for the passage 
of legislation without giving her the means to do so. Executive-legislative 
relations became quite conflictual. In part, the establishment of the 
constitutional office of the prime minister before the existence of support 


for a government created an institutionalized source of executive-legislative 


? For the 1991 parliamentary elections, Poland adopted a proportional 


representation system with no thresholds of national support that parties had to 
minimally meet to take their seats. As a result, many very small parties gained 
seats. For an explanation of the electoral law, see Frances Millard, "The Polish 
Parliamentary Elections of October 1991," Soviet Studies 44 (5) (1992), pp. 837- 
855. 


tensions.® 


The problematic position of the dual executive when parties are small and 
fragmented highlights a series of difficulties resulting from the tension in 
scholarly work on "democratization processes" between, on the one hand, the 
approach of "institution-building," or the establishment of representative 
institutions that are legitimate, functional and in some way "apolitical," and 
on the other hand, an approach emphasizing the causal role of "politics," or 
the pulling, hauling and power-seeking of the interests and actors that occupy 


these institutions. 


In other words, the attempt to build stable, democratic 
institutions at the same time that social groups are debating fundamental 
issues of economic redistribution and political community creates great 
obstacles for governance, and for the researcher as well. Which process 
exerts greater influence on outcomes? 

In Poland the outcome that appears to be the source of much of the 
legislative-executive tensions is the chronic instability of the government. 


Governmental instability has characterized Poland continually since 1991. The 


most recent prime minister, Hanna Suchocka, led the third government since the 


8 In contrast to the Polish situation, in the French case, direct election 
of the president (1962) came after the constitutional establishment of the dual 
executive (1958), and was accompanied by the development of strong, stable 
parties. Eventually deGaulle created his own party to ensure a majority in 
parliament, a majority based more on plebiscitary than representational 
government. For more on the French system, especially the way that the absence 
of a majority in parliament can constrain a president, see Ezra Suleiman, 
"Presidential Government in France," in Richard Rose and Ezra Suleiman, eds., 
Presidents and Prime Ministers (Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 
1980), pp. 94-138. 


° Di Palma and other “institution-builders" would claim that their approach 
does indeed incorporate "politics," because elites must choose to structure 
institutions in a certain way. But while this approach includes a role for 
agency, all elites are assumed to have similar, "rational" incentive structures 
and to value the stability of democratic institutions in the same way. 
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1991 parliamentary elections and represented a fragile coalition of seven 
parties. The several small and relatively undisciplined parties that 
proportional representation brought to the Sejm bear some responsibility for 
the instability of Poland's governing coalitions, a characteristic of several 
of the post-communist governments and one likely to become less important as 
parties themselves develop. In this sense, the weakness of the government is 
a symptom of its early stage of institutionalization and lack of party 
development. 

However, a close look at executive-legislative relations since 1989 shows 
that the problem of governmental instability has played a role in political 
moves to change the role and prerogatives of the parliament. Specifically, 
the president has attributed the fragility of governments and the difficulty 
in passing legislation not to structural weaknesses in the party system, but 
to the nature of the parliament per se. He has used the extra-constitutional 
elements of his legitimacy, particularly the rhetoric of the plebiscitary 
leader, to characterize the Sejm as lacking in legitimacy. This rhetorical 
strategy underlies his institutional moves strengthening the powers and 
prerogatives of the executive branch, particularly the presidency. 

The president of Poland is Lech Walesa, a politician with strong 
legitimacy as a unifying force for the nation against Communist Party rule 
from his leadership in the Solidarity opposition movement. While quite 
popular in the fight against state power, Walesa’s tactics of governing as 


part of the state have been criticized widely for their dictatorial nature.}° 


10 It is important to note that Walesa did not simply take up the mantle 
of post-communist government in 1989. His entitlement to the legacy of 
Solidarity was disputed by many other activists and sectors of Polish society, 
and he won the presidency in a hotly disputed election in 1990. Walesa’s status 


Since his election in December 1990, Walesa has often come into direct 
conflict with the Sejm, an institution with its own source of legitimacy as a 
powerful symbol of democratic government, and with its own collection of 
former opposition activists. 

Lech Walesa has often put forth claims for the codification of a strong 
presidency and a weak parliament and has been increasingly successful over 
time. In addition to an "institutional strategy" of increasing the 
executive’s constitutional powers, he has employed the rhetoric of 
plebiscitary appeals, as leader of "all Poles," unmediated by party 


11 Furthermore, since 1990 Walesa has been able to 


representation. 
characterize the Sejm as anarchic, unrepresentative and morally debased, and 
to transform this characterization into a degradation of the formal and 
informal powers of the parliament. Walesa has been able to invoke powerful 
historical images of forms of parliaments of the past in public speech, 


parliaments that commonly are interpreted by Poles as destructive to Polish 


government. He has re-introduced a discourse of politics that characterizes 


as an individual who represented all of Poland in a "charismatic," extra-legal 
sense derived from his role in Solidarity, when Solidarity was the main 
alternative challenging the Communist Party-ruled state. By 1991, Solidarity had 
become one of many political groups competing for influence on the Polish scene, 
and by 1993 it broke with Walesa. Walesa’s “charisma" in the context of head of 
state is much more questionable. Compare Walesa’s position with Vaclav Havel’s 
ability to unite an opposition in Czechoslovakia and his inability to keep the 
country together. For a representative description of how many view Walesa’s 
decisionmaking style, see the interview with Tadeusz Mazowiecki, "Jak to sie 
robi?" Res Publica 6 (57) (June 1993), pp. 25-30. 


11 For an analysis of Walesa’s plebiscitary government and its effect on 
parliament, see Janine P. Holc, "Institution-building in Post-communist Polities: 
Executive-Legislative Relations in Poland, 1990-1993," paper presented the Paris 
International Conference on "The Role of Legislatures and Parliaments in 
Democratizing and Newly Democratic Regimes," May 26-29, 1993, Paris, France, 
available from the author. 


the Sejm as a threat to democracy rather than an arena for it. 


Institutional strategies 


On October 1992 the Sejm ratified the "Small Constitution," a document 
that changed the powers and limits of the president, the prime minister and 
the parliament from those of the 1952 Constitution and the opposition- 
government compromises of 1989.1} The Small Constitution codified a major 
shift in the balance of institutional power from the legislative to the 
executive branch (particularly to the prime minister) in an attempt to address 
the problem of governmental instability.’* It moved the right to appoint a 
prime minister and cabinet from the Sejm to the president. Thus, the absence 
of a majority coalition in parliament would not prevent a prime minister from 
appointment. It maintained the power of the president to dissolve the 
parliament, but the president could not recall the government; that power 
remained with the parliament. The inability of the president to recall the 


government was to be a check on presidential power. The Small Constitution 


12 The title "Small Constitution" does not mean that its articles are 
somehow less than fully binding. The term was appropriated by the main authors, 
supporters of Walesa, from a similar document of the period of the 1920s. The 
"Small Constitution" was ratified because any full constitution has been 
impossible to agree upon. See Andrzej Rapaczynski, "Constitutional Politics in 
Poland: A Report on the Constitutional Committee of the Polish Parliament," in 
A.E. Dick Howard, ed., Constitution Making in Eastern Europe (Washington, D.C.: 
The Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 1990). The 1992 document is "small" because it 
does not address citizens’ rights and duties, issues which in 1992 were too 
intractable to include. 


3 This is not to imply that increasing executive power is the only way, 
or even the best way, to address this problem. See the critiques of 
"“presidentialism" in Scott Mainwaring, "Presidentialism, Multipartism, and 
Democracy: The Difficult Combination," Comparative Political Studies 26 (2) (July 
1993), pp. 198-228 and Juan J. Linz, "The Perils of Presidentialism," Journal of 
Democracy 1 (1) (1990), pp. 51-69. 
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tried to solve the problem of weak governments by granting the prime minister 
and cabinet greater formal powers and making the president responsible for the 
creation of a government.“ 

The initiative for an increase in the prime minister’s powers and the 
shifting of responsibility for governments away from parliament first appeared 
in 1990, when Walesa had difficulty passing legislation through a Sejm that 
was still dominated by members of the Communist Party. In the course of the 
two years it took for the Sejm to ratify the changes, the arguments over the 
Small Constitution almost always presented the increase in executive powers as 
the only solution to governmental instability, and a solution that would 
necessarily succeed.}* The alternative institutional argument, that giving 
parliament greater responsibility for governments would force the parties in 
parliament to become more moderate and willing to compromise, was 
dismissed.1® The view that weak governments are simply an inevitable part of 
newly-democratic multi-party systems was not expressed in public debate at 
all. 

In practice Walesa appointed a prime minister loyal to him, Suchocka, and 
escaped responsibility for the weakness of parliamentary support for her 
government. Suchocka was dependent on Walesa for his support but also took 


the blame for the failures of governmental policy. The president’s 


14 Lech Mazenski, "Ku konstytucji III Rzeczypospolitej," Rzeczpospolita, 
20 October 1991, p. 2 


Ss See, for example, Malgorzata Subotic and Kazimierz Groblewski, "Dac albo 
nie dac," Rzeczpospolita, 7-8 September, 1991, pp. 1-2 or Lech Mazewski, "Od 
zaniku do odbudowy wladzy wykonawczej w powojennej Polsce," Rzeczpospolita, 16 
September 1991, p. 3. 


16 One of the few public expressions of this argument was Kazimierz Michal 
Ujazdowski, "Bez dogmatow," Rzeczpospolita, 7 October 1991, p. 3 
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dissolution of the Sejm several months after its vote of no-confidence in the 
government illustrated the constraints the Small Constitution imposed on 
parliamentary influence. Instead of strengthening the government, the 


president benefitted while the legislature lost, exacerbating tensions between 


the institutions without facilitating the passage of legislation.?” 


The dissolution of the Sejm in June 1993 was another important 
institutional move by the president. Here, the president showed that he had 
the political will and capability to use his constitutional prerogatives to 
their full extent. 

The president’s move dissolving the Sejm on 1 June 1993 had both 
immediate and long-term causes. The immediate cause was the passage by the 
Sejm of a vote of no-confidence in the Suchocka government, with no successor 
government at hand. The vote itself was quite narrow and appeared at first 
glance to have been almost unintentional, a test of the power of some parties 
to communicate their dissatisfaction with the government and to protest their 
inability to influence legislation.1® The day after the vote, rather than 
attempting to construct a new government, Walesa announced that he was 
dissolving the parliament and setting new elections. 

A case can be made, however, that the vote simply ratified the unstable 
nature of the governing coalition since its inception. It seemed that 


increasing the distance between the government and the parliament did not 


17 The Small Constitution allows for the parliament to put forth a 


candidate for prime minister after dismissing a government, if that candidate is 
supported by a strong majority. Lack of any majority makes this power 
irrelevant. 


18 The view that the vote was somehow "unintentional" can be found in 


Louisa Vinton, "Walesa Applies Shock Therapy," Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty 
Report, 2 (24)(11 June 1993), pp. 1-11. 
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solve the problem posed by parliamentary fragmentation. The seven-party 
coalition included several varieties of liberal and conservative parties, and 


Suchocka had no clear policy mandate regarding her support in parliament.}9 


The prime minister had difficulty passing legislation without submitting it to 


severe amendments in the parliament's policy deliberation process. Walesa had 
been threatening to dissolve the Sejm for several months, and only achieved 
passage of the 1993 budget with such a threat, 

Given the unstable nature of the government, and the presence of many 
weak parties in the parliament, the vote of no-confidence was inevitable. The 
interesting issue, then, is the choice by Walesa between the digsolution of 
parliament (and with it, the maintenance of the Suchocka government until new 
elections) or the acceptance of a no-confidence vote in a weak government and 
the appointment of a successor. The choice of dissolution speaks to Walesa’s 
ability to make this move with little cost to himself and little eriticisnm. 

Prior to the dissolution of the Sejm, Walesa and leaders of of the 
largest parties in parliament agreed on a new electoral law, to take effect 
for the September 1993 parliamentary elections. The new law established a 
threshold of support that parties must reach to take seats: 5% for individual 
parties and 8% for coalitions of parties. Not only will very small parties be 
excluded, but parties unsure of their success at reaching the thresholds have 


incentives to form coalitions with other parties, coalitions which may make 


19 while I am making a point here about institutions, it should be noted 
that "mandates" for policies in post-communist countries often come from a 
variety of sources, including the ideologies of opposition movements under 
Communist Party rule, Western models, the nature of the 1990 transition, and the 
IMF. However, as Suchocka has discovered, within a democratic governing 
structure the ability to derive a mandate from parliament specifically is crucial 
to the survival of a government, even if some type of consensus exists in society 
at large. 
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the parliament less fragmented after elections, if they hold. 

The problem is that one of these major parties is the SdRP, the party of 
the former communists. It has been quite important for governments in post- 
communist Poland to exclude this party from any coalition for reasons having 
little to do with institution-building and much to do with the conception of 
the national identity of Poland and the interpretation of the past. As is 
explored below, the dominant ways of talking about the values of 
"representation" and "democracy" in Poland conflate the construction of 
democratic institutions with feelings of anti-communism or the oppostion to 


0 


Communist Party rule.?? Even when the party of the former communists 


garnered a large number of seats in parliament, it was excluded from any 


governing coaliton.?! 


Thus, the new electoral law may not contribute to 
governmental stability if this interpretation of the transition from Communist 
Party rule remains dominant among Poles. Coalitions may continue to be fragile 
and patchwork affairs. 

Walesa’s most important institutional move to increase executive power 
at the expense of parliament was a definitive step toward plebiscitary 
government and away from the "open" fora for choice favored by the 


"institution-builders." In July 1993 he announced the creation of a political 


organization that will compete in the September 1993 parliamentary elections. 


20 Thus, the political system as a whole is never called "post-communist" 
within Poland because this label assumes that the current system is a successor 
to Communist Party rule. Poles talk about the current system as an alternative 
to the old regime. The term "post-communist" is reserved for the description of 
the parties of the left, who are viewed as the actual successors to the pre-1990 
Communist Party. 


21 The Polish case may be compared to the role of the Communist Party in 
Italy in this regard, although the Italian Communists have been excluded from 
government because of Cold War, rather than nationalist, reasons. 
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Walesa has described this organization, the Bezpartyjny Bloc dla Wspieranie 


Reform** (BBWR), as a non-partisan "bloc" rather than a party; indeed, in 


his public speech, he contrasts the BBWR to the political parties whom he 
holds responsible for legislative obstructionism in the Sejm. 

How has Walesa changed the position of the executive and the status of 
the legislature so quickly and so effectively in Poland? As the above 
examination has shown, the path to presidential and even plebiscitary rule was 
not inevitable. Many institutional choices were made along the way, choices 
that are difficult to explain with reference to institutional functionalism 
alone. Why did the Sejm ratify the Small Constitution? Why has there been 
widespread acceptance among political elites as well as the populace at large 
for the dissolution of the Sejm and the establishment of the BBWR? Using the 
terms of the institution-building approach, why have the benefits of 
participating in open arenas of choice and giving your opponent legitimacy to 
reduce the uncertainty that she will take away yours one day ceased to 
attract? Why do open democratic processes seem to be closing in Poland? 

One answer can be found in a dynamic that underlies the engineering of 
institutions, the political competition over what those institutions mean. 
The language of politics is in flux in all post-communist countries, and 
notions of what "representation" or "democracy" mean are open to contestation 
and rival interpretations by participants in public speech. Walesa's way of 


talking about the Sejm and about the challenges democratic government in 


22 Translated as the "Nonpartisan Bloc for the Support of Reform." It 
should be noted that "reform" in Polish political discourse signifies a 
particular set of policies supported by Walesa, most often privatization 
projects. The conception of "progress" implied by the word "reform" dovetails 
with way many political actors equate the terms of economic liberalism with 
Poland’s (future) "arrival" in Europe. 
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Poland poses for the president is not simply the rhetorical icing on the 


institutional cake. Walesa has employed images and interpretations that 


resonate in specific ways with the community of Poles. As a politician rather 
than an "institution," the executive can create new alternatives or cut off 
possible paths of parliamentary development by invoking particular historical 
representations of the parliament in public language, and by juxtaposing these 
representations with other values in Polish political culture. Walesa’s use 


of the BBWR is such a representation. 


The BBWR_in historical context 

The 1920's in Poland is considered by Poles to be the founding period of 
the modern Polish state.?° Poland had disappeared from the map under the 
partitioning states of Prussia, Austria and Russia and the weakness of those 
countries after World War I created the conditions for a Polish state to re- 
emerge. The Second Republic was led by the military hero Jozef Pilsudski and 
launched by a republican constitution, the "March Constitution" of 1921. It 
was this period of renewed independence, sovereignty and nationalism in Polish 
history that the opposition movements of the 1970's and 1980's looked back on 


as they challenged Communist Party rule. And it is this period that Walesa 


23 The treatment of the 1920's presented here necessarily glosses over many 
of the complexities of this time period. I have relied on a variety of sources 
for this short description, including Joseph Rothschild, East Central Europe 
between the Two World Wars (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1974); 
Norman Davies, God's Playground: A History of Poland, vol. 2 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1982); Juliusz Bardach, Boguslaw Lesnodorski and Michal 
Pietrzak, Historia panstwa i prawa polskiego (Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe, 1987); Jerzy Tomaszewski, OQOjez fe) akow (Warsaw: 
Mlodziezowa Agencja Wydawnicza, 1985); and Brian A. Porter, "Who Is a Pole and 
Where is Poland? Territory and Nation in the Rhetoric of Polish National 
Democracy before 1905," Slavic Review 51 (4) (Winter 1992), pp. 639-653. 
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has been attempting to evoke throughout his presidency. 

The trade-off faced by Pilsudski, as the founder of the new Polish 
state, was between a strong presidency and a strong parliament. Parliamentary 
elections were held in 1919 before writing a new constitution, but Pilsudski 
made clear his vision for Poland included a strong parliament and a nominally 
weak president who had total command of foreign and military policy and who 
"stood above" the politics of party competition.** While Pilsudski’s 
president had little formal power on domestic issues, it was clear that 
Pilsudski himself had so much authority in the nation that his influence on 
any policy would be unavoidable. 

Pilsudski’s authority, however, was challenged by the relatively strong 
National Democratic Party and its leader, Roman Dmowski. The 1919 
parliamentary elections gave the National Democrats a plurality of seats and 
put them in a strong position to influence the new constitution. However, 
their main concern, according to Rothschild, was to write a constitution that 
would preclude Pilsudski from a strong presidency.2° The March Constitution 
of 1921, then, codified a strong parliament and a weak presidency deprived of 
even a military role. Pilsudski refused to stand for president under those 
conditions. The outcome was a fragmented, multi-party Sejm with strong powers 
to obstruct executive legislation. As Rothschild notes, "the next four years 


witnessed the accelerating degeneration of Polish parliamentary life and of 


24 In regarding Pilsudski’s views on the presidency in 1919, one must take 
into account that military and foreign affairs were central concerns of the new 
Polish state, the war with the Soviet Union just ending at this time. 
Pilsudski’s parliament was strong to accommodate his views that Poland’s many 
national minorities should be incorporated and integrated through the assembly. 


22 Rothschild, East Central Europe between the Two World Wars, p. 47. 
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governmental stability." In the context of declining prestige and public 
confidence in the Sejm, in 1926 Pilsudski overthrew the government in a coup. 

As nominally only head of the army but perceived by Poles as head of 
state, Pilsudski allowed the activities of the president and parliament to 
continue under his influence. The Sejm amended the March Constitution to 
increase the prerogatives of the executive. Pilsudski appointed cabinet 
ministers who were apolitical, technical "experts" rather than representatives 
of parties in parliament. The rhetoric justifying these changes centered on 
the concept of sanacja, or sanitation. Pilsudski’s vision was to "cleanse" 
Poland of the corrupt and dirty "politics" of party activity. 

It was for the new parliamentary elections of 1928 that Pilsudski 
announced the establishment of the Bezpartyjny Blok Wspolpracy z Rzadem 
(Nonpartisan Bloc for the Cooperation with the Government). This organization 
was composed of a wide assortment of individuals tied together by their 
loyalty to Pilsudski. The BBWR competed in the 1928 elections as an 
organization supporting Pilsudski in the battle against the legislative 
obstructionism of political parties in parliament. It was part of the idea of 
Sanacja and embodied the value of plebiscitary government for the sake of the 
"nation," bringing Pilsudski’s authority into the arena of party competition 
without transforming him into a party leader. 

The establishment of the BBWR, then, changed the terms of party 
competition itself. Its existence placed all political parties on the 
opposing side of a rhetorical duality of nation/anti-nation. As Rothschild 


notes, supporters of the BBWR claimed 


2° Rothschild, East Central Europe between the Two World Wars, p. 48. 
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that the BBWR represented the positive answer of national 
solidarity to the Marxist challenge of class conflict, that it 
signified the healthy rejection by resurrected Poland of the fatal 
prepartition tradition that had elevated opposition per se into a 
virtue, and that it symbolized the victory of responsibility over 
demagoguery, of service to the state over the spirit of party.?’ 
The BBWR won a sizeable number of seats in the Sejm (122 out of 444), but 
not enough for a majority. As legislative obstructionism again became a 
problem for the executive, Pilsudski turned increasingly to police repression 
of the opposition. By 1930 the BBWR acquired a majority and gave the 
executive substantial new powers by changing the constitution. 
While Pilsudski may seem a dictator to outsiders, it is important to bear 
in mind that he remains the founder of the Polish state for most Poles. His 
image is so powerful that many subsequent Polish leaders have adopted his 
rhetoric and style of self-presentation (that is, the rhetoric and style of 
Pilsudski as remembered and interpreted by Poles). The period of Polish 
history outlined above can be equated with the period of the founding of the 
United States. The importance of the period for the actualization of a Polish 
nation-state overshadows any of the political compromises, errors or abuses an 
outside observer may find. Crucial for the purposes of this paper, 
Pilsudski’s actions as the national leader of Poland are familiar to almost 
all Poles and these actions collectively constitute a way of conceptualizing 


politics, values and even the identity of Poland itself that resonates very 


powerfully with the community of Poles today. 


27 Rothschild, pp. 59-60 


28 Davies, God's Playground, pp. 423-24. 
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Discursive strategies 

Walesa defended his establishment of the BBWR by invoking the interest of 
the nation at large. According to Walesa, the BBWR is the only organization 
that can implement the demands of the Polish people as a whole, precisely 
because it is not a party. His particular proposal is that the BBWR will run 
four types of slates in the September 1993 elections, represented by the four 
"legs" of his support: employers, employees, agricultural workers and local 
government. Ideally, every candidate for parliament would categorize herself 
according to one of these categories. 

All issues with which Walesa is concerned, that is, those that are part 
of his "reform" program, can be categorized according to the realm of interest 
of each of the four legs. Almost all of these issues are economic. Thus, 
the four categories represent an attempt to determine the basis on which 
candidates compete--the matters that will divide them--prior to the election 
itself. The rest of the issues on the Polish scene "I leave to political 
parties, who in Poland must exist and strengthen themselves. "*° 

According to Walesa, the function of the BBWR is twofold: to force 
political parties to articulate their programs more clearly and to give Walesa 
more power to push his legislation through. By establishing the issues ahead 
of the election, and from above, Walesa claims he is facilitating the 
development of party responsibility. 

Every one of the political parties, if there were orderly 


political parties, should have distinct, clear faces, programmatic 
and personal. And because parties have pale, unclear programs, I 


29 Interview with Lech Walesa, "Dopoki tu jestem sam wszystkiego 


dopilnuje," Rzeczpospolita, 19-20 June 1993, p. 3. 


8° Interview with Walesa, "Dopoki tu jestem..." 
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am trying to make electoral programs very distinct....I want to 
show the nation who represents what. 


I am saving parties, can’t you recognize that? They are so 

presumptuous, that in general they do not feel the attitude of 

society, they don’t realize what it will be They sit in Warsaw 

and don’t know what is happening. It is I who is saving 

partisanship and democracy.** 

Walesa has often invoked the support of the nation as a whole that his 
direct election gave him access to, and he has often claimed that the nation 
as a whole supports his reform program, a program that has been obstructed by 
parties in the Sejm. In 1993 he began to speak more often about the move 
Poland should make to a presidential system, although he has not defined this 
specifically. For example, in his interview about the BBWR, he argued that 
"the nation does not recognize that if it wants to realize [reform], then it 
needs a presidential system." 

Some observers have noted that the BBWR will simply add another small 
organization to the numerous parties that are likely to be elected to the 
Sejm, contributing to the problem of fragmentation. But the establishment of 
the BBWR is not a purely institutional strategy. The BBWR allows the 
president to implement his reforms not only by giving him a loyal coalition 
member in parliament, but by locating other political parties on a spectrum of 
political responsibility, as defined by Walesa. Walesa has introduced the 
BBWR as the standard of “party responsibility," even if it is not a party and 
does not operate according to standard definitions of what a party is. By 
creating the BBWR with its nonpartisan, "clear face" regarding issues, other 


parties are more easily characterized as evasive, distant from the demands of 


the nation and destructive to the course of Polish reforms. Thus, one the 


31 Interview with Walesa, "Dopoki tu jestem..." 
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22 
president’s spokesmen described the BBWR as "weakening existing parties. .but 
not weakening the party system. "*? 

Just two weeks after Walesa announced the BBWR, a survey showed that 36% 
of Poles believed that the "BBWR is a good idea." At the same time, Poles 
were divided as to the goals of the president in creating the organization, 
with most believing that it strengthened the president's power (46%), weakened 
the influence of political parties (36%) or facilitated "reform" (29%). Only 
4% believed that it limited democracy.** Finally, a July 1993 survey 
indicated that 20% of those intending to vote would vote for the BBWR, at the 
expense of established parties.** 

Why has the idea of a BBWR, with its vague program, gained support so 
quickly? One way to answer this question is to assess the BBWR again, not as 
an institutional strategy or a rhetorical way to exploit anti-party sentiment, 
but as a broader discursive strategy on the part of Walesa. The creation of 
the BBWR is a way of restructuring the terms on which politics itself is 
contested. If we view the BBWR not as an organization, but as a contribution 
to the language in which political actors define the rules of the game, we can 
see more clearly the way that Walesa is tapping into history. The BBWR is a 
language that happens to have an institutional expression. It is also a 


language that changes the terms of political contest because it invokes a 


particular narrative for Poles that already had coherence and value, the 


2 Statement by Lech Falandysz in "Przeciw partiom, nie przeciw systemowi," 
Rzeczpospolita, 28 June 1993, p. 2. 


33 "BBWR trudno jeszcze ocenic," Rzeczpospolita, 9 July 1993, p. 2. 


°* Tadeusz Szawiel, "Wyborcy Wedrowni," Gazeta Wyborcza, 3-4 July, 1993, 


narrative of Pilusdski’s 1920's. 


Walesa has compared himself to Pilsudski often in public speech, but 


simply claiming parallels to a revered hero of the past does not automatically 


make for success in convincing one’s audience.* 


What has apparently 
succeeded in Poland is the claim that the context within which political 
actors function has parallels to the 1920's. For example, relations between 
the governed and the governing are not determined by the pluralistic 
compromising of rational actors in an open arena that "Western democracy” 
offers, although on a certain level this activity is occurring. That is, it 
is true as far as it goes. The more relevant context, however, is one of a 
population recently freed from oppression, unified by a common nationalist 
spirit, placing their destiny in the hands of a centralized leader. Again, 
the objective "truth" of this context can be disputed. What is important is 
that Walesa has been able to invoke the latter context over the former. And 
in this latter context the roles of parliament and political parties are 
destructive rather than constructive. 

The strategy of changing the terms of the game by creating a BBWR has a 
much more profound effect than a constitutional change because it addresses 
the context of the Polish political scene rather than the identity of the 
subjects in it. In other words, the BBWR changes the playing field that the 
Sejm and political parties must negotiate. For example, Walesa states: 


I could have played the role of the great leader [wodz], I could 
even have been him. I said that I wanted to improve upon 


8° Observers of the Polish scene err when they attribute Pilsudski's 


success to Walesa just because he tries to be like Pilsudski. Students of United 
States politics can compare Walesa’s rhetoric on this level to attempts by U.S. 
politicians to claim that they are like John F. Kennedy. These claims backfire 
because the politician inevitably falls short of the mythologized hero. 
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Pilsudski in many instances. And haven't I by chance improved upon 
him? Don’t you recognize that I also dissolved the parliament, but 
in a better style. And I want to do many things keeping in mind 


the experiences of Pilsudski and others. Not having any ambitions 


of command [wodzowania 
Here, in the process of claiming that he is not Pilsudski, Walesa is 
distancing himself from Pilsudski the national hero while representing the 
problems facing the president--the context--as the same as those facing the 
leader Poland in the 1920's. 

The implications of changing the institutional context of the executive- 
legislative relations by changing the historical context within which people 
perceive those relations are profound. Walesa has reshaped the environment so 
that a strong president makes more sense. This constrains the Sejm and 
political parties more than either the dissolution of the Sejm or plebiscitary 
appeals for more executive power. During the dissolution, the president acted 


as a constitutional officer, and observed the limits of his formal 


prerogatives. If the dissolution had stood alone, the Sejm and parties could 
have recovered in the September 1993 elections by behaving "constitutionally" 
responsible, that is, constructing a government capable of parliamentary 
confidence. The playing field in this scenario is an almost apolitical, 
ahistorical re-building of a weak institution, played out completely in 
present-day time, that is, responding as actors and institutions with no 
historical baggage, only constitutional identities. The rules of the game 
here are clear and unambiguous, encoded in the constitution and norms of 


democratic government. 


°° Interview with Lech Walesa, "Dopoki tu jestem sam wszystkiego 


dopilnuje," op. cit. "Wodz" means leader in the sense of "commander" and refers 
to Pilsudski. 
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But the creation of the BBWR changed both the playing field and the rules 
of the game. The Sejm has been given a new dimension to its identity: the 
parliament under Pilsudski. The rules now broaden to encompass the types of 


political challenges and choices present in the 1920's, because this is how 


Poles understand the BBWR. The BBWR is not just a new organization supporting 


Walesa, it is an organization operating in an environment of irresponsible 
parties and an obstructionist legislature to support a nationalist leader. 

Walesa’s discursive strategy is one of location as well as re-definition. 
He has located the parliament on an historical trajectory rather than an 
institutional one. That is, he has put into play a way of talking about the 
Sejm that compares it to the Sejm of the 1920’s (and, as discussed below, 
other historical periods) instead of, say, the parliament of France in 1993 or 
the technical model of a democratic legislature. But for the Sejm to recover 
from this move, it must do more than act according to the old rules. It must 
find a rival interpretation of its identity to counter that posited so 
effectively by Walesa. 

The implications of changing the terms of the game are that particular 
ways of talking about politics are now excluded, and those who would like to 
contest Walesa’s definitions must come up with rival interpretations that 
counter his claims, on his terms. That is, the language of which the BBWR is 
part itself constrains the options open to those who would like to revive the 


idea of parliamentary democracy. 


Rival representations of parliament 


The tension among competing definitions of democratic institutions has 


been a recurring one in the Polish post-communist experience. The Sejm has 
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been represented in quite a diverse number of ways since 1989. The vision of 


a democratic polity with a dominant parliament underlay the initial 


institutional configuration of the Polish political arena in 1989.°%’ 


The parliament had a particularly important role in the erosion of 
Communist Party control of the state in the late 1980’s in Poland, especially 
compared to other East European countries. Most of the Communist Party-led 
governments of Eastern Europe collapsed after the leader of the Soviet Union, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, announced that the Soviet Union would no longer intervene 
militarily on behalf of governments facing social unrest. In Poland, however, 
workers striking in 1988 created an impasse of social protest that the 
Communist government could not overcome. The government leadership agreed to 
a compromise with the activists of the long-underground Solidarity movement in 
the hope of co-opting the uncontrolled strikes. 

Solidarity activists were in a strong bargaining position and the state 
promised re-legalization of Solidarity, partially free elections to the Sejm 
and fully-free elections to a newly-created, smaller house, the Senat. 
Specifically, Solidarity was allowed to campaign for 35% of the Sejm’s seats, 
while the Communist Party members were guaranteed a 65% majority.°® The 


"Round Table" agreement was met with great optimism as the first fundamental 


37 Rapaczynski shows how the extreme proportional representation electoral 
law of the 1991 elections was part of this belief that a strong parliament is the 
best representative of the people, and that p.r. enhances its representativeness. 
Rapaczynski, "Constitutional Politics in Poland," op. cit. 


98 In addition, the office of the presidency was created. However, this 
move was a way for the Communist Party to maintain more power. The president was 
elected indirectly, by the Sejm and the Senat, but could not be recalled by then, 
and both sides agreed to "elect" a Communist Party leader, Wojciech Jaruzelski. 
Solidarity then bargained for an opposition prime minister. By 1990 the 
parliament changed the law to allow for the popular election of the president. 
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concession of access to state power by a Soviet bloc government. As Bronislaw 
Geremek, a Solidarity leader at the time, noted, 

the 1989 elections will be only partially democratic. But these 

elections will be more democratic than all others that have taken 

place in Poland and elsewhere in the course of the last decade.*9 
In contrast to the elections and referenda held by the Communist 
Party government, the Round Table gave Poles the "chance to freely express 
their political preferences."“° 

The conception of democratization as a process requiring compromise and 
one in which Poland was the leader of other East European countries was 
quickly overtaken by events. The elections played out for Poles the 
overwhelming support of opposition to the state, as Solidarity won every 


possible seat but one.‘ 


The weakness of the government was clearly exposed, 
and Solidarity was able to gain further concessions in the form of prime 
minister and cabinet positions and a directly-elected presidency. As the 
other Communist Party governments in Eastern Europe fell one by one, it became 
clear that what had seemed like a victory in 1989 was actually the 
institutionalization of Communist Party influence in 65% of the seats in the 


parliament. The Sejm as the arena for the first official presence of an 


opposition in the Soviet bloc became the arena for the last presence of the 


38 Bronislaw Geremek, "Warszawska wiosna?" in Roman Kaluza, ed., Polska 
Wybory ‘89 (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Andrzej Bonarski), p. 23. 


“0 Maciej Kozlowski, "Godzina prawdy," in Roman Kaluza, ed., Polska Wybory 
‘89 (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Andrzej Bonarski, 1989), p. 155. 


‘1 Both Solidarity and the Communist Party were taken aback by the strong 
showing of the opposition and both had to scramble to forge new compromises 
regarding power-sharing. For a good summary of the trade-offs involved, see "The 
Polish Kaleidoscope of 1989," Uncaptive Minds 2 (4) (August-September-October 
1989), pp. 1-4. 
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old order. The images of brave activists pushing for concessions on behalf of 
the nation were rewritten as images of "politicians" making behind-the-scenes 
compromises for the sake of their own interests.‘ 

The Sejm became the Sejm kontraktowy, or the "contracted Sejm." The 
parliament of 1989-1991 shifted from the symbol and the site of "true" 
representation to the institutional expression of compromise with the 
authorities. The element of compromise violated the moral dimension that the 
Sejm was supposed to have, by virtue of its role in the empowerment of 
Solidarity.*? Here, the context shifted while the institution did not 
change, displacing the meaning of the Sejm as an authentically, truly 
representative body and putting into play the notion of the Sejm as a 


particularly unrepresentative body. 


But an institutional solution was at hand: new elections. The 
parliamentary elections of October 1991 were fully free and viewed as a chance 
to rid the parliament of its identity as the Sejm kontraktowy. Participants 
in public speech began to attribute the government's difficulty in passing 
legislation to the "morally compromised" nature of the parliament. Often the 
Sejm was talked about as dysfunctional for Poland because of its 
"unrepresentativeness." Here, the presence of Communist Party members, making 


the Sejm "red," and the deal-making Round Table negotiations together 


‘2 Several books came out after 1990 that severely criticized the Round 
Table and "exposed" the compromises. For example, see Krzystof Dubinski's 
Magdalenka: Transakcja_ epoki (Warsaw: Sylwa, 1990), with its cover promising 
"secrets" and "hidden histories." 


‘8 The idea of a moral dimension, or "ethos," to Solidarity is explored in 
Jozef Tischner, Etyka_ solidarnosci oraz Homo sovieticus (Cracow: Wydawnictwo 
Znak, 1992). This moral standard includes elements of Catholicism, anti- 
communism and resistance. It represents a way of acting politically that is 
"above" compromises. 
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constituted "unrepresentativeness." When these characteristics were removed 
by free elections, the new Sejm could, by definition, become "representative." 

This arrival at a "representative" place would coincide with the arrival 


of Poland to Europe.“ 


The parliaments of the West European countries had 
been symbols for Poles of European identity, and much of the later criticism 


of the Sejm kontraktowy was put in terms of the tarnished image it gave Poland 


in the eyes of other countries. The linkage of the development of democratic 


institutions of government with a sense of "arriving at" or "becoming" 
European can be seen in this editorial just prior to the 1991 elections: 
...it seems to me that [the organization of political life in 
Poland] will be based on the West European model rather than the 
North American model, because the former is closer to Polish 
traditions as well as because it is, precisely, European. ‘> 
Thus, it seemed as though the parliament would regain some of its lost 
prestige and stature by transforming itself into an institution that was 
representative, that is, free of "reds" and untainted by compromises, and by 
making Poland "European." 

However, the particular definition of representativeness that had 
developed from the interpretation of the Round Table experience undermined the 
attempted recovery of the Sejm’s reputation. The outcome of the 1991 
elections was a stunning and unpredicted comeback by the former Communist 


Party, the Sojusz Lewicy Democratyczny (SLD). The party garnered 12 percent 


of the voted, coming in second only to the Unia Demokratyczny (UD), the party 


“4 For example, see the political program of the liberals for the equation 
of civil and economic rights with "European" institutions. Kongres Liberalno 


Demokratyczny, "Deklaracja programowa," Przeglad polityczny 2 (14) (July 1991), 
inside cover. Of course, this idea of "Europe" is itself contested in Poland, 
and in the liberal program cited above it is based on Christianity. 


3 "Wyborcza szachownica," Puls 3 (50) (May/June 1991), p. 123. 
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perceived as the successor of Solidarity. The long association of "democracy" 
with "anti-communism" had left Poland’s political elites in particular 
unprepared to incorporate the SLD’s strong presence in the new Sejm into a 
discourse of representation. 

Walesa had initiated a conception of increasing executive power with a 
Small Constitution in the months prior to the 1991 elections, when the Sejm 


kontraktowy had little influence. The Sejm did not ratify any of the 


government's proposals in this regard, and Walesa easily characterized it as 
morally debased and unsupportive of the national interest. With the 1991 
electoral outcome, the clear potential for continuing obstructionism because 
of the high number of small parties with ideological differences indicated 
that the problem of policy-making did not lie with the presence of the old 
regime in the Sejm. 

The president invoked yet another image of parliament to bolster his 
institutional argument for the Small Constitution. Over the course of late 
1991 and 1992, Walesa increasingly characterized the Sejm not only as 
institutionally unable to support a government because of the lack of a 
majority, but flawed by its nature as a Polish parliament. In this discourse, 
the Sejm was chaotic and anarchic, and a successor not to the Sejm kontraktowy 
but to an earlier period in Polish history. 

The period of Polish history that Walesa invoked was the seventeenth 
century, a time when the "parliament of nobles" dominated Polish 


government.*© Already in the sixteenth century, the Sejm provided an 


‘6 The discussion of the historical Sejm in this section is drawn from 


Andrzej Walicki, The Enlightenment and the Birth of Modern Nationhood (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989) and Norman Davies, God's Playground: 


A History of Poland (New York: Columbia University Press, 1982). 
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institution in which the class of nobles could check the power of the monarch. 
By the next century, the Sejm (and the power of the nobility) effectively 
governed Poland. The nobles, through the national parliament, elected 
deputies regularly, passed laws, and developed a complex system of local 
sejmniks to execute and administer national policy. More remarkable, the Sejm 
became the body through which the nobles established an elected monarchy and 
the precedent of initiating legislation. This was also the beginning of the 
idea of the Polish nation (as opposed to nation-state). 

This era of early constitutional government was marred by the principle 


of liberum veto, which ultimately undermined parliamentary power and 


associated the Sejm with the threat of anarchy in Polish history. The liberum 
veto was the right of any one deputy to veto legislation. It was the 
expression of a view of representative government that privileged cohesion and 
unanimous support over the passage of laws. Over time, the lLiberum veto was 
invoked more frequently until the parliament could do little to check the 
monarch or to govern Poland. More important, however, was the ease with which 
outside states, especially Russia, convinced individual deputies to use the 
veto, undermining the Polish state itself and preparing the way for the 
partition of Poland by Austria, Prussia and Russia. The principle of the 


strong Sejm was discredited when its radical experiment in democracy became 


"anarchy," which in turn threatened the sovereignty of Poland itself.‘’ The 


question for parliamentary government in Poland, then, is in part a question 


of "anarchy" versus "order." 


‘7 The issue of how the liberum veto caused the seventeenth-century Sejm 
to be characterized as "anarchic," rather than, say, "fragmented" or 
"obstructionist" represents a discursive move that deserves a study of its own. 
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The interpretation of the Sejm as dangerous to the nation because of its 
"anarchic" nature was a powerful one. Parliamentary debates were perceived by 
Poles as “quarrelling," especially in contrast to the (remembered) consensus 
of the Solidarity movement in its heyday. Because of the high number of 
parties, it was quite difficult for those who wanted to invoke a Sejm to 
counter Walesa’s. The difficulties of those defending parliamentary powers on 
technical, institutional-functionalist grounds, and the importance of a 
discursive strategy that resonates with Poles, can be appreciated by comparing 
the following argument to the examples of Walesa’s language cited above. 

Krzysztof Wojtowicz, an adviser to the Sejm’s Commission on the 
Constitution, offered a model of strong parliamentary government articulating 
an identity of parliament quite different from that posited by Walesa.‘® The 
assumptions underlying his argument for parliamentary power are that the 
"sovereignty of the nation"*® is best represented in parliament and that the 
parliament is the only institution that can guarantee that the will of the 
people, rather than that of a single president, becomes part of state policy. 
In fact, the danger of the “uncontrolled personal power" of strong president 
is as much a threat to democratic government as parliamentary instability.~° 
Ultimately, then, the argument for parliamentary power rests on twin claims of 


the greater authenticity of its "representativeness" and of the need to check 


- Krzysztof Wojtowicz, "Zracjonalizowany Parlamentaryzm," Polityka Polska 
2 (November 1990), pp. 44-46. 


“8 The Polish term "narod" is most easily translated as "nation," but it 
also includes the idea of "the people" as a whole. While in this context, 
Wojtowicz may mean the "general will," I will use the term "nation" because it 
is a more precise translation. 


°° Wojtowicz, "Zracjonalizowany parlamentaryzm," p 45 [my translation]. 


a strong president. 

The link between these claims are apparent in Wojtowicz’s description of 
the appropriate role of the president. The president should ideally be an 
“active arbiter" who intervenes only when the normal functioning of government 


breaks down.>! 


Wojtowicz employs an implicit interpretation of the "origins" 
of the post-communist system to defend this minimalist presidency. For hin, 
the legitimacy of the president lies only in his direct election; neither 
traditions of the 1920’s nor the Solidarity opposition movement are invoked to 
support the office. Rather than locating this period of democratic government 
on an historical time-line, Wojtowicz locates it on a constitutional 
dimension. The president "should have the mandate of the nation, fully 
expressed by a popular vote. Such elections take the president above daily 
conflicts and allows him to act as a representative of the general 
interest."°2 Instead of acting as an "author," as Walesa would have it, the 
presidency here is "authorized," by the people through the constitution. 
Walesa’s mandate is determined by "voters," not "Poles," "society" or any type 
of communitarian category. 

A close look at arguments for a strong legislative finds that the notion 


of a threat to "democracy" plays as important a role in justifying power as it 


did in Walesa’s warnings about an anarchic Sejm. The source of the threat, of 


51 This arbiter role was claimed by deGaulle early in his presidency, 


although abandoned for a stronger, plebiscitary rule soon after. Many Polish 
commentators explicitly refer to the constitution of the French Fifth Republic 
as a model, including Wojtowicz, although they avoid referring to Walesa as 
similar to deGaulle himself. See Henry W. Ehrmann, Politics in France (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1983). 


52 Wojtowicz, "Zracjonalizowany parlamentaryzm," p. 46 [my translation, my 
emphasis]. 
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course, is different. Here, the president is viewed as a potential dictator. 
But while careful to limit the power of the president to arbiter, 

Wojtowicz also takes into account the potential for parliamentary instability, 
although since he wrote his article in 1990 the Sejm has become considerably 
more fragmented. The president is given the power to dissolve the parliament, 
although only in exceptional circumstances and only to prevent repeated 
governmental instability. 

The crucial executive-legislative relationship in this interpretation is 
that of government and parliament. The parliament should indeed maintain its 
right to bring down a government with a vote of no confidence, but the 
relationship should go further than this check. Wojtowicz asserts that both 
the parliament (or the majority in parliament) and the government act on the 
"presumption of confidence." It is this presumption that provides stability 
to parliamentary government, because it allows a government to place the 
question of its own survival alongside particularly important legislation. In 
other words, the government cannot govern without support of the majority in 
parliament, and parliament cannot reject crucial legislation without rejecting 
the government as well. The "presumption of confidence" is effective in 
providing stability when the "majority in the chamber is in agreement with the 


general [goals of] policy but has a tendency toward fragmentation in the 


course of voting on legislation that is unpopular but necessary to achieve 


these goals."* 


Wojtowicz has in mind here the anti-inflationary economic 
policy that has resulted in a rather drastic decline in the living standards 


of some sectors of the population. 


°3 Wojtowicz, "Zracjonalizowany parlamentaryzm," p. 45 [my translation]. 
This mechanism is explicitly adopted from the French system. 


Wojtowicz’s argument, along with other arguments for improving the 
functioning of democratic government by forcing the parties in the Sejm to be 
accountable for the survival of governments, apparently has not successfully 
countered other images of the parliament as unrepresentative, anarchic and 
morally compromised. While these functional arguments make sense from an 
institution-building point of view, other processes affect the tensions 


between the executive and legislative branches in a much more profound manner. 


Conclusion 

The question of how and why an executive branch with wide powers has come 
to replace a dominant parliament has been the focus of this paper. 
Specifically, this paper examines two different explanations for this shift. 
One is "institutional:" the institutional weakness of some actors, 
particularly political parties, force the President's hand. The weakening of 
parliament was thus an inevitable part of the institution-building process in 
Poland. A president governing in a multi-party system is faced with several 
structural difficulties. When a majority in parliament is absent, the passage 
of legislation is quite difficult. Even if parties are members of a governing 
coalition, they do not feel the same responsibility toward directly-elected 
presidents as they do towards a prime minister and have few incentives to 
support legislation initiated by the president.** The debased Sejm is then 
powerless as a result of weak parties. Its gradual loss of formal 


prerogatives are part of a coherent and unilinear process. 


°4 The logic behind and implications of these difficulties is detailed in 
Mainwaring, "Presidentialism, Multipartism, and Democracy: The Difficult 
Combination," op cit. 
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However, as this paper has shown, this coherence hides the contested 
nature of the parliament. The case of Poland shows that both institutions and 
political agency are mediated by language. That is, politicians must make 
their claims for power by participating in public language and institutions 
become legitimate or less legitimate by the representation of their identities 
and activities in the common language of the populace. I argue here that 
participants in the public sphere compete to define values such as "democracy" 
and "representation" in certain ways. Institution-building is a process of 
contestation rather than one of consensus and integration. Even institutions 
such as the Sejm do not have fixed, predetermined meanings. The status and 
identity of parliament has continually been contested by political actors 


since 1989, and this contestation has concrete outcomes for the institutional 


legitimacy, identity and power of the Sejm. Taking the importance of language 


into account, the decline of the Polish parliament can be explained by the 
ability of the president to put into play a powerful notion of what a 
"president" is, and to introduce a particular notion of parliament as a 
morally debased, unrepresentative, anarchic and ultimately threatening 


institution. 
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Item: June 15, 1993- The Associated Press reported that the 
gay community in San Francisco was bitterly divided over the motto 
for the upcoming Lesbian-Gay Freedom Day parade. As a result of a 
"shift in power from established homosexuals to younger, more 
confrontational activists," the principal banner for the march 
proclaimed that 1993 was "The Year of the Queer."! Speaking about 


what the San Francisco Chronicle called the "choice of a new 


generation," 26 year old parade organizer Greg Taylor observed that 
"the thing about lesbians and gays using the word ‘queer’ is that 
it shows that we’re not afraid...We’ve taken the poisonous power 


out of it."? But not all gays and lesbians approved of the march’s 


organizing slogan. The Golden State Peace Officers Association 


boycotted the parade and Robert Jensen, the organization’s vice- 
president, remarked that "I find it extremely offensive...The word 
‘queer’ used to mean sick in the mind and pervert and deviant, and 
I’m sorry, but I’m none of these." ° 

Item: In 1983, Vicki Frost was arrested in Church Hill, 
Tennessee for trespassing at an elementary school where she had 
gone to remove her children so that they would not be compelled to 


read books such as Cinderella, The Wizard of Oz, The Diary of Anne 


Frank, and Macbeth.‘ After the arrest, Ms. Frost and other parents 
who shared her concerns brought suit against the Hawkins County 
School System because its reading materials promoted " ‘godless’ 
theories of the occult, pacifism, feminism, ‘secular humanisn, ’ 
disobedience to parents and one world government." The U.S. 


District Court agreed with the schools had violated the religious 
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freedom of the parents and order the school to provide alternative 
books or to permit home schooling. But the decision was reversed by 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals and this decision was upheld by 
the U. S. Supreme Court when it denied certiorari to the parents. 
Michael Farris, lead counsel for the parents and president of the 
Home School Legal Defense Association, reacted to the Supreme 
Court’s ruling by observing that "It’s time for every born again 
Christian in America to take their children out of the public 
schools, and the quicker the better."® 

Item: June 22, 1993 - Caitlin Ryan, the Director for the 
Washington, D.C Agency for HIV/AIDS, was placed on administrative 
leave for "allegedly tampering with the awarding of a $100,000 
contract to Abundant Life Clinic" in northeast, Washington." The 
allegation charged that Ms. Ryan has persuaded members of a 
contract review panel to overturn funding for the Abundant Life 
Clinic, even though it was the lowest bidder, because its medical 
director was a member of the Nation of Islam and because "Muslims 
do not like homosexuals." The dispute over the contract symbolized 
an escalating battle in the district between black activists and 
gay advocates over the distribution of AIDS funding. Complaining 
about racism in the funding process, black activists picketed the 
agency. 


Political scientists have not required James Carville to put 


a sign over their doors reminding them of how presidential 


elections are won and lost. The paramount importance of pocketbook 
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issues is a commonplace of the discipline and the premise that has 
guided the development of almost all election forecasting models. 
Indeed, the success of these parsimonious models has proved to be 
something of an embarassment to the legions of journalists, 
pundits, consultants and other political junkies who chart the 
daily fluctuations of campaigns and who debate tactical decisions 
such as when "to go negative" and how to approach a debate as if 
these make the difference between winning and losing. 

But despite the continuing success of economically grounded 
forecasting models, there are forms of activity that are only 
sometimes concerned with the allocation of direct material benefits 
which seem to arise with increasing frequency and which have become 
increasingly central to politics at the local, state, and national 
level. The struggle over abortion policy is about to enter its 
third decade. The local and national debates about gay rights have 
been increasingly bitter and divisive. The controversies at all 
levels of education about multicultural curricula have turned the 
schools into contested terrain. Feminists and members of the 
religious Right have waged a two front war against pornography. The 


the controversy about government funding of the arts has made its 


way from the corridors of the U.S. Congress to Cobb County, 


Georgia. And various identity groupings have begun to fight between 
and among themselves. 

Scholars and journalists have utilized various categories to 
obtain a purchase on these phenomena: some have spoken about the 


proliferation of culture wars in which the disputants are unable to 
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speak to one another;’ others have discerned a silent revolution 
that is ushering in a post-materialist society,® one in which the 
priority of economic growth is subordinated to non-material 
considerations; and still others have written about’ the 
deficiencies of contemporary individualism, detailing the self- 
defeating nature of the strategies for survival adopted in middle 
class society.’ In a recent book, I have written about the 
emeryence of a "“personalist" form of politics in which an 
individual’s public engagement is reinforced and highlighted by 
steps taken in their daily existence to ensure that personal life 
is congruent with one’s professed political commitments.” 

The notion of identity politics may, however, furnish one of 
the best instruments for understanding the broad range of 
activities that exist side by side with the more traditional 
concern about the distribution of economic benefits and sacrifices. 


The term identity politics is particularly useful because it 


manages to capture the motivation for political engagement (concern 


about a threat to or a desire to enhance one’s identity), the goal 
of that involvement (recognition of the legitimacy of one’s 
identity) and one of the primary means by which its activity is 
conducted (unsettling the established division between public and 
private selves). 

The concept of identity politics has most often been applied 
to particular variants of gay, lesbian, and feminist politics, to 
the advocacy of multiculturalism in schools and universities, to 


the ideas associated with black nationalist perspectives on 


American life, including the recent embrace of Afrocentricity, and 
to the controversies that have been generated between supporters 
and opponents of these approaches.!! I would contend that identity 
politics is not confined to these generally left-leaning 
perspectives. In the last decade, we have seen the development of 
what might be called a reactive identity politics in which members 
of groups such as the Christian Right enter politics in order to 
defend their "selves" from the assaults of a secular, liberal 
culture. 

The purposes of this paper are threefold. First, I want to 
characterize the principal features of identity politics and 


describe how these are manifested in a number of contemporary 


movements. Second, I want to explain the internal tensions that 


appear to be present in many of the forms that identity politics 
has assumed. Finally, I want to describe some of the principal 
consequences of this approach to political involvement and social 
change. 

The argument of the essay is relatively straightforward. I 
suggest that identity politics is a natural extension of trends in 
modern society that have elevated the "self" to political status. 
Given its theoretical and practical underpinnings, this is a 
development that is unlikely to be reversed in the foreseeable 
future. At the same time, the practice of identity politics 
exhibits a number of characteristic tensions which lead its 
proponents to adopt an excessively rigid view of the "self" and to 


undermine the values of liberty, individuality, tolerance, and 
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freedom- the very ideas that enabled their concerns to be taken 
seriously in the first place. 
Features 

The manifestations of identity politics vary considerably in 
terms of substantive content. But patterns can be discerned in the 
form that this approach to politics frequently assumes. Theorists 
and practitioners of identity politics structure their argument 
about the nature of mainstream culture and society in similar ways. 
They are ambivalent, albeit for dissimilar reasons, about liberal 
poitical discourse. And they place considerable emphasis on 
altering our ideas about the public/private distinction and on 
reforming cultural as well as political institutions. 

The practice of identity politics normally exhibits the 
following characteristics. 

1) Political involvement is motivated and defined by adopting, 
asserting, or claiming an identity as a member of a group that is 
purportedly considered marginal in the wider society. 

Identity politics is the means by which members of the 
particular group ground their public involvement, criticize what 
they consider to be the dominant trends in the culture, build 
solidarity among those who have been marginalized, and organize and 


act to counter these trends. The manifestations are varied and 


numerous: it may be the development of an alternative "history" of 


modern America written from the perspective of those who have 
purportedly been marginalized; it can be the articulation of 


labels, especially the "ics", "isms", and "ists" that cast the 
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normal operation of American institutions and the people who 


control these in a pejorative light; it may take the form of 
establishing organizations that are self consciously grounded in 
the marginalized identity; or it might be rhetorically attaching 
one’s cause to other movements that are positively viewed in the 
wider culture. 

Marginalization typically means more to practitioners of 
identity politics than exclusion from the circles in which 
political decisions have been made. In their analyses, it takes the 
form of describing how the mainstream culture has assaulted the 
personal identity and and damaged the self-respect of those who 
happen to be in their group. Identity politics often presents us 
with narratives that express the confusion, the damage, the 
resentment, and the anger of people who learn that because of an 
innate predisposition, or a choice of religion, or _ skin 
pigmentation that they are defined as second class citizens 
unworthy of equal treatment. For this reason, identity politics 
often begins with expressions of self respect (coming out of the 
closet), with assertions of pride in one’s identity (manifestos, 
parades, and festivals), and with the development of groups and 
institutions (support organizations, alternative churches, and 
choirs) that give collective expression to the desire for self 
respect by marginalized individuals. 

The organization of identity politics invariably proceeds 
beyond the cultivation of self-respect to an attack on the 


institutions and practices of mainstream culture and politics. Here 
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again, the category of marginalization is crucial in at least two 
ways. First, it legitimates the development of organized movements 
that are defined by their commitment to promoting or enhancing the 
status of a particular identity (gay politics, Christian politics, 
Afrocentric culture, etc.). Second, the "margin" occasionally 
becomes the moral compass or the instrument that is employed to 
situate the practices of the mainstream on the ethical-political 
plane. In almost all instances, it is used to puncture any claims 
that the dominant practices may have on one’s moral allegiance. 
Activists work to demonstrate that the self-understanding of 
mainstream culture as an inclusive, tolerant society is belied by 
practices that reveal it to be something quite different, namely 
homophobic, racist, sexist, anti-Christian, Eurocentric, 
phallocentric, etc.. 

2) Identity politics tends to unsettle the existing division 
of what is considered public and private in contemporary society. 

The efforts by proponents of identity politics to counter 
marginalization ultimately raise questions about the conventional 


division of the public and private spheres. This tendency is a 


major source of the appeal of identity politics insofar as it gives 


voice in a public manner to grievances, resentments, and concerns 
that had previously been considered private. More than this, 
however, it implies that there can be public redress for matters 
where individual action could provide only limited relief. The 
unsettling of the public-private division is also one important 


source of the inherent divisiveness of identity politics. 
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Inevitably, it becomes a commentary (and a critical one at that) 
about other people’s selves, about the manner in which they relate 
to the world, and about their moral worth. It frequently opens 
questions about life choices in which almost everyone involved has 
a significant personal stake. 

One of the most vivid examples of this tendency in identity 
politics to redraw public-private boundaries is the feminist 
political theory of Catharine MacKinnon. She has contended that the 
conventional fencing of public and private territories has been 
instrumental in maintaining the subordinate position of women. 
MacKinnon argues that American liberalism’s reluctance to 
politicize intimate relationships has resulted in a willful refusal 
to address concerns that bear on the fundamental physical integrity 
of women such as spousal abuse and marital rape. MacKinnon has been 
especially engaged in making this argument with respect to 
pornography. In her opinion, this is an egregious example where a 
civil liberty (the right to read and view material of one’s 
choosing in the privacy of one’s home) has resulted in diminishing 
the capacity of women to live freely in the world. She believes 
that pornography coarsens male sensibilities, portrays women as 
willing victims and ultimately contributes to the verbal and 
physical assaults that routinely terrorize women in our society. 
MacKinnon has been a leading theoretican and participant in various 


practical efforts to regulate the distribution of pornography as a 


violation of women’s civil rights.” 


The political tactics of the gay movement have also entailed a 


10 
significant reconfiguration of public and private spheres. On one 


hand, it has labored to expand the realm of privacy and toleration 


and to remove prohibited behaviors from public regulation. Gay 


activists have often maintained that the intrusion of the state 
into areas that ought to be considered private should be reversed. 
While MacKinnon’s primary concern has been the reluctance of a male 
dominated political apparatus to interfere with the privacy rights 
that penalize and terrorize women, gay activists have been 
concerned with the excessive willingness of the state to regulate 
private behavior between consenting adults." On the other hand, 
gay activists have gone beyond the principle of non-interference to 
call:.for public recognition of their status. In many urban areas, 
gay activists have attempted to confer public legitimacy upon their 
identity with their support of domestic partnership bills, 
diversity training in schools and the right to marry. In addition, 
they have often promoted hate speech and hate crime legislation as 
a means of countering the gay bashing which they have experienced. 

Christian political activists have responded to efforts to 
redraw public/private spheres in two principal ways. First, they 
have often tried to defend the traditional boundaries. For example, 
they have waged active campaigns against most efforts to confer 
legitimacy upon homsexual lifestyles through positive governmental 
legislation or through curricular reform in the schools. They 
maintain that public recognition of homosexuality as a legitimate 
way of conducting one’s life should be resisted. Second, they have 


attempted to extend the scope of public regulation to matters that 
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might be conceived as private. The abortion efforts on the part of 
the pro-life movement is certainly the most notable manifestation 
of this tendency. Pro-lifers see murder where others see privacy. 
But they have also been crucial actors in anti-pornography 
campaigns. Curiously, while feminist activists have criticized 
pornography on the grounds that it reinforces the traditional role 
of women, the Christian Right has attacked it on precisely the 
opposite ground that it undermines the traditional role of women. 

3) Identity politics is ambivalent about the norms and goals 
of conventional American reformism, particularly that associated 
with the promotion of civil rights. 

The American civil rights tradition has been the instrument by 
which our polity has most successfully handled grievances that 
focused on the political deprecation of personal identity. Members 
of groups who were nor accorded equal respect by public authorities 


argued, organized, agitated, and litigated on their own behalf. 


Their primary demand was full incorporation as equal citizens. They 


characteristically maintained that discrimination against them was 
not only inappropriate, but that it was inconsistent with the 
spirit, if not the letter, of what Martin Luther King, Jr. once 
called the "great wellstream of democracy." The dominant culture 
did not always respond positively to such claims and the struggle 
for civil rights was often bitter and protracted. But it was a 
demand that could be assimilated without reconfiguring the moral 
and ideological core of American politics. 


To some degree, the practitioners of identity politics utilize 
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the rhetoric of incorporation that characterized previous civil 
rights struggles. They do so when it is to their advantage to 
emphasize the traits which they have in common with most Americans. 
Advocates of ending the ban on gays in the military argued that it 
was similar to and had as little merit as the policy that prevented 
African-Americans from serving in integrated units years ago. And 
gay rights initiatives such as domestic partner legislation have 
often been publicly defended on the grounds that there is no 
essential difference, just sexual orientation, between 
heterosexuals and homosexuals. On the other side of the political 
spectrum, the Christian Right has utilized civil rights rhetoric to 


defend its pro-life position, arguing that it simply wants to 


extend widely acknowledged civil rights protections to living 


beings that cannot defend themselves. 

But the politics of identity is, in some important ways, 
incompatible with the norms and practices of civil rights activity. 
In the first place, some practitioners of identity politics often 
want to emphasize the differences that distinguish and separate 
them from people in the mainstream. We might think here, for 
example, of the internal debates that have taken place in the gay 
community about use of the term "queer" and the manner in which 
homosexuals should present themselves to the public during gay 
pride parades and other celebrations. Second, some proponents of an 
identity politics view the assimilationist features of civil rights 
advocacy as a sell-out, a denial of identity. As Charles Taylor 


describes the position, "the claim is that the supposedly neutral 
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set of difference-blind principles of the politics of equal dignity 


is the reflection of one hegemonic culture."* From this vantage 
point, acceptance of the civil right paradigm as a vehicle for 
political negotiation will ultimately result in the victory of the 
dominant culture a more sophisticated version of "don’t ask, don’t 
tell." Finally, some proponents of identity politics believe that 
the civil rights movement itself have been detrimental to its 
interests. Members of the Christian Right, for example, contend 
that the ideology of rights has contributed to the breakup of the 
family through feminist agitation and the contemporary attack on 
social values by the homosexual lobby. And an author such as Harold 
Cruse who defends a variety of black nationalism traces the crisis 
in contemporary black politics to the acceptance of a civil rights 
paradigm in which the strategic assertion of ethnic interests was 
subordinated to the promotion of universal norms.” 

4) Practitioners of identity politics place considerable 
emphasis on the criticism and reform of American social, cultural, 
and educational institutions. 

The educational and cultural institutions of American society 
have often been the location where the identity wars have been 
joined. Schools have been one of the primary battlegrounds with 
contests fought at all levels, from elementary through higher 
education. At the elementary level, we have seen bitter division 
about what children should be taught regarding homosexuality. On 
one side, people have argued that it is the purpose of school to 


present the diversity of human living arrangements impartially in 
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order that students can understand the world in which they reside 
and the choices that may confront them. Others, however, argue that 
a neutral presentation of homosexual living arrangments, or condom 


use, or even of sex before marriage is tantamount to endorsement 


and violation of religious beliefs. The effort to install a 


“Rainbow Curriculum" was the first step in the eventual removal of 
the New York City Superintendent of Schools. Indeed, the last few 


years have probably seen more references to Daddy’s Roommate and 


Heather Has Two Mommies than to any other children’s book that has 


been published in the last 20 years. 

Left leaning practitioners of identity politics have probably 
had more success at universities (particularly in the areas of the 
humanities and and the more theoretical side of the social 
sciences) than almost anywhere else in American society. The 
proliferation of ethnic, women’s, and gay and lesbian study 
programs as well as the adoption of these perspectives in 
mainstream courses has altered the university curriculum. The 
development of speech codes and other kinds of legislation to 
regulate insensitive behavior has become a staple of campus 
politics. The almost uniform practice of affirmative action 
programs in admissions has rarely been challenged (with the notable 
of California) by people at the universities themselves. 

These tendencies have been reinforced in that part of the 
university culture that is associated with the contemporary art 
world in which the perspective from the margins is conceived as the 


essence of creative, new, and critical thought. 


The social psychologist Erik Erikson has been one of the most 
consistently interesting explorers of identity, both personal and 
political, in the 20th century. Erikson understood how important 
the question of identity had become to the structure and to the 
stages of individual life. He also attempted to relate his concern 
about identity formation to the transformation of the modern 
political world and to the problems it had yet to resolve. In his 
interesting, albeit speculative, biographies of Luther and Gandhi, 
Erikson sought to use the categories he developed through 


psychoanalytic observation to the development of modern politics 


and culture.'’® Erikson once observed that perhaps the best way to 


understand individuals and cultures was to focus on the tensions 
and contradictions that were characteristically exhibited. 
Erikson’s insight has, I think, special relevance to the form of 
politics that takes his major theme "identity" for its own name, 
because the tensions evident in identity politics help to explain 
its appeal, influence, and limitations. 
A. Endorsement of Difference/Frozen Identities 

As we have seen, the politics of identity begins with the 
promises of recognition and liberation. It takes a mode of living 
and an orientation of the self that has been defined as marginal, 
perverted, or abnormal and demonstrates to its adherents that such 
a way if life is acceptable, deserving of toleration, and perhaps 
even praiseworthy. The means by which it attempts to accomplish 


take a relatively predictable form. These may include the assertion 
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of one’s basic rights, linguistic efforts to revalorize 
conventionally pejorative terms ("black is beautiful", "another 
queer for Dukakis", "Niggers with Attitudes", etc.), the 
development of a group culture (music, film, curricula, etc.), the 
establishment of geographic enclaves, and public displays of pride, 


heritage, and culture. The cumulative result is to provide a 


communal and public “home" for those who had been previously 


ostracized in ways that daily life made denial of identity crucial. 

But the very development of this new home may lead to a 
"fixing" of identity within the confines defined by the 
marginalized community. New authorities emerge, typically those 
people or ideas that establish the norms by which the marginal 
culture operates. And this culture begins to replicate the one that 
had been the object of protest and scorn, marginalizing people who 
ostensibly share the named identity, but who exhibit traits that 
may not be congruent with the majority of the subculture’s ideas 
about what is appropriate. Ed Cohen, for instance, writes that 
"there is something particular about groups self-reflexively 
organized under the rubrics "gay" and lesbian" which provokes my 
dis-ease. I find that there is something about the "sameness" 
desired by these categories which makes "the differences inside 
me"...jump up from they have been "lying down together" and start 
running around my intestinal tract.” 

The self-defined marginality of identity movements is even 
further circumscribed by the tendency in these groups to police its 


boundaries. One reads, for instance, in gay literature bitter 
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controversy about whether drag queens are authentically gay or 
simply a creation of the dominant homophobic culture.” A similar 
debate has raged over bisexuals and “lesbians who sleep with men" 
about how authentically gay they ought to be considered.” The 
proposal by Afrocentric educators to establish schools simply for 
young black males was vehemently opposed by African-American 
feminists. The urge to unsettle identity and reconfigure the way 
that the mainstream culture has framed the world is opposed by a 
tendency to define the essence of what is truly and authentically 
marginal and to develop new mechanisms of exclusion. 
B. Tolerance and the Regulation of Personal Life 

‘A similar tension emerges in identity politics between its 
effort to expand the scope of social tolerance and its insistent 
politicization of all elements of personal life. On one hand, 
identity politics demands that society be less inclined to 
establish social harmony by homogenizing differences. Instead, 
proponents of identity politics often call for a renewed 
appreciation of diversity that does not reqire individuals to deny 
who they are in order to be accepted and to have the opportunity to 


flourish. The stance implies that members of society and social 


institutions that have traditionally judged certain ways of life to 


be so offensive as not to be tolerated should reconsider its 
attitude. 

On the other hand, identity politics often leads to a 
relentless politicization of personal life. As we have seen, 


proponents of identity politics are uncomfortable with conventional 
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setting of the boundaries between the public and the private. They 
believe that this provides an excuse for repressive action and 
deflects attention from the political choices embedded in such 
cultural determinations. But it sometimes to difficult to discern 
where the politicization of the private stops. A prominent tendency 
within identity politics is to collapse the distinction between the 
personal and the political by making routine choices in everyday 
life a matter of political contention. To some degree, such an 
approach has been a necessary element of social progress. Feminist 
arguments about how a legally untouchable zone of privacy kept 
certain serious social problems from the public arena contain an 
unmistakable truth. Yet the process of politicization has extended 
well beyond addressing physical and tangible harm to include the 
monitoring of language, jokes, and, at the University of 
Connecticut, “conspicuous laughter." 


3. Moral Passion and Social Constructionism 


Identity politics relies heavily on the mobilization of moral 


passions. Like civil rights advocacy, identity politics operates, 
at least in part, by calling upon people’s sense of fairness, 
anger, betrayal, and outrage as a means of evoking their active 
participation and political support. Afrocentric educators speak 
about how the history of people of color have been taken away from 
them by those who control the dominant culture. Members of the 
religious right describe how the Judeo-Christian heritage of 
America has been betrayed by the policies implemented by modern 


secularists. Gays and lesbians produce narratives in which 
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autobiography serves to recount the individual terror that they 
have experienced through assaults on their physical and psychic 
integrity. In almost all cases, identity politics calls upon the 
moral intuitions of the audience that is addressed. Members of the 
presumably marginalized group are asked to be faithful to their 
truest self and potential supporters are asked to give witness to 
their moral beliefs. 

Yet the mobilization of moral passion that is so common in 
identity politics exists uneasily with the devaluation of standards 
present in some of the theories and much of the practice of 
identity politics. The devaluation of standards is sometimes 
connected either to a critique of liberalism’s endorsement of 
transcultural norms of morality and poiltical behavior. 
Practitioners of identity politics frequently argue that the 
supposed univerals are themselves a culturally determined means to 
endowing the biases and predilections of the majority with moral 
legitimacy. Proponents of identity politics routinely contend that 
so-called universal standards of rationality, sanity, aesthetic 
quality or political hierarchy are a defense of culturally 
particularistic standards that does not provide adequate 
recognition to minority perspectives and individuals. On occasion, 


however, this point is connected to a further claim that there are 


only perspectives and that all standards are politically 


determined. 
While such claims may serve as a means of debunking the claims 


of those who oppose identity politics, it is not clear how well 
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these assertions serve the long-term interests of its advocates. In 
the first place, it undermines the moral force of the critique. If 
everything is just a crude expression of power or, as Amy Gutmmann 


has stated, "equally indefensible,"” 


why should anyone but members 
of your particular group care very much at all about your set of 
grievances. Such a perspective can be applied to all positions, 
including that which you are fervently advocating. Second, on 
pragmatic grounds, it seems very curious for advocates of minority 
positions to embrace the view that all standards are determined by 
the relative strength of one’s political position. If this was the 
case, there would be almost no reason to believe that your activity 
will be very useful. Unless those at the top of the system 
misunderstand their own interests or defend these ineptly, the 
minority position is likely to be permanently consigned to inferior 
status. 

D. Tension between the Goals of Identity Politics 


The practice of identity politics normally contains a a 


variety of goals. First, it almost always possesses an expressive 


or therapeutic component which demands that a previously 


marginalized identity be recognized as legitimate. The means of 
recognition vary considerably depending upon circumstances, but 
quite frequently the test of what constitutes adequate recognition 
is defined by the members of the marginalized group. Second, 
identity politics typically contain a conventional element in which 
members of a group promote their particular material, economic, and 


social interests. For example, advocates of women’s studies work to 
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alter the curriculum so that all students must take a women’s 
studies course, thus creating a demand for the service that they 
offer. Afrocentric activists attempt to change the curriculum plans 
in elementary schools, creating a demand for consultants and 
advisers. And gay rights activists call for domestic partner 


legislation and gay and lesbian marriage in order to promote 


economic interests as well as promote legal recognition. Finally, 


identity politics is often characterized by, at least in rhetoric, 
a radical criticism of contemporary politics and culture and a call 
for fundamental change that would have a dramatic impact on the 
organization of everyday life. 

On some occasions, the therapeutic, pragmatic, and radical 
goals of identity politics coexist without much strain. But this is 
certainly not always the case. The therapeutic recognition of 
identity does not mesh tightly with the pragmatic tendencies of 
interest group politics. A politics of recognition tends to put 
forward litmus tests by which one can measure the willingness of 
others to take you seriously. It does not necessarily have much 
patience with pragmatic deals that push recognition to the 
background. From this perspective, "don’t ask, don’t tell” is not 
a compromise that might be the first step in the eventual 
liberation of gays in the military, but a betrayal of those who 
maintained that recognition could come along the road of 
conventional political involvement. One can compromise on a lot of 


matters, but the core of one’s identity is not so easy to tradeoff. 
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Limits 

There are good reasons for the increased prominence of 
identity politics in public life today. As Charles Taylor has ably 
described, identity politics has its philosophical origins in the 
ideas of the Enlightenment which asserted that individuals have the 
right to self-development and that understood recognition from 
others to be crucial to the capacities of the self to mature. Since 
that time, philosophy and political theory have been occupied with 


exploring the nature of self-development and the conditions under 


which identity is formed. What we see today is the practical 


extension of these philosophical notions into the political arena, 


particularly by individuals who believe that they have been denied 
the opportunity to flourish by virtue of membership in a marginal 
group. 

Such an ideology may appear especially attractive in a period 
when contrary trends- the large scale bureaucratization of life and 
the micromanagement of everyday existence - has led individuals to 
carve out spheres of existence which they themselves can control. 
Perhaps this is a reason why culturally so much attention (beyond 
mere voyeuristic interest) is directed to perverse, quirky, sleazy, 
and outlandish experiments in living. American daytime television, 
in the personages of Montel, Jenny, Sally Jane, Oprah, Maury, Jane, 
and Geraldo- has become almost entirely consumed by the exploration 
of the margins, albeit the politically incorrect peripheries, of 
contemporary society. 


In recent times, the actual politicization of identity has been 
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abetted by a number of developments. In the first place, the 
convergence of a number of social, economic, and technological 
changes has resulted in a dramatic reorganization of the position 
of women and has called into question the ideological underpinnings 
of gender relations. The concentration of gays and lesbians in 
American cities and the impetus to political organization that 
resulted from this lent a public dimension to what was once labeled 
the "love that dared not speak its name." Third, the presence of 
individuais passionately committed to identity politics in the 
academy and in the nation’s cultural centers have ensured that the 
concerns of the marginalized would be prominently displayed and 
publicized. Finally, the preceived threat which all of this has 
posed to some of the central organizing tenets of society has 
prompted a culture war in the public arena. 


Critics of identity politics have focused primarily on the 


balkanization which they believe it promotes. This criticisn, 


expressed in slightly different forms, has been levelled from all 
points on the political spectrum. Conservative critics such as 
Dinesh D’Souza have contended that the presence of identity 
politics is nothing less than an attack on the guiding principles 
of Western civilization. A liberal such as Arthur Schlesinger 
contends that the practice of identity politics envisions America 
as "congeries of distinct and inviolable cultures."”! And the left- 
wing scholar Todd Gitlin asserts that "seized by the logic of 
identity politics, committed to pleasing its disparate 


constituencies, the academic left has lost interest in the 
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commonalities that undergird its obsession with difference." 


The balkanization critique captures the widely acknowledged 


belief that a nation must be something more than a collection of 


separate identity zones. But it may not do much more than this. In 
one sense, something resembling balkanization is the normal state 
of interest group bickering and is a decades old lament of scholars 
who desire a thicker or richer sense of the public interest. Those 
who speak of a common identity often do not specify what the 
elements of this might be. Moreover, the balkanization thesis tends 
to imply that identity politics presents us with a radically new 
political challenge, one that may be historically unprecedented. 
But the critics do not necessarily tell us why identity politics is 
uniquely troubling. 

In reality, however, the limitations of identity politics may 
be best understood by placing the approach within the traditions of 
American political culture. Two of the most important strains in 
our political life have been our commitment to individual freedom 
and our tendency to be highly moralistic in our politics. On 
occasion, these inclinations have worked in mutually reinforcing 
ways to expand and enhance American democracy. The civil rights 
movement may be the most prominent and notable example. At other 
times, however, one element may work against and even undercut the 
other. A variety of reformist crusades, from temperance to 
McCarthyism, have tended to curtail individual freedom on behalf of 
a professedly more important moral purpose. Seen from this vantage 


point, many of the tensions that characterize identity politics 
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take on a familiar cast. The extreme politicization of personal 


life, the internecine struggles to specify the boundaries of the 
margins, the disdain for the compromises that typify politics as 


usual, the generation of "ics" and "ists"- are all tendencies that 


we know very well. For all the talk of difference, margins, and 


perspectives from the periphery, the limits to identity politics 
are representative of failings that have been manifest in American 
cultare on numerous occasions. 
I do not believe that the tensions endemic to identity 
politics (or most political cultures) can ever be fully resolved. 
But one might imagine how this approach could become less prone to 
the traps into which it regularly falls. First, it requires a more 
complicated answer to the question of how the self is formed and 
defined. This might place less emphasis on the shaping of 
individuals by external circumstances and their vulnerability to 


victimization and more on their capacities to be resilient and to 


respond creatively to adverse conditions. A different conception of 


identity might also recognize the difficulties of circumscribing it 
within one social category and understand the contradictions, the 
experimentation, and the jockeying for position that is an ongoing 


process in individual lives. 


Second, identity politics requires a more _ complex 


understanding of constitutional democracy, especially its defense 
of individual rights through conceptions such as freedom, dignity, 
and tolerance. The picture that often emerges in the theory and 


practice of identity politics is that the constitutional order is 
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merely a cloak for masking assaults on particular identity groups. 
In certain instances, this may be true. But we need not take an 
historical failing of the constitutional order for its very 
essence. George Kateb, for instance, has described a tradition of 
"democratic individuality" enunciated by Emerson and Whitman that 
might enable us to unsettle conventions which deny legitimate 
individual needs without assaulting the conceptions of freedon, 
dignity, and tolerance that are central to our lives.” 

The kind of politics that might emerge from these suggestions 
would not require the "self" to be depoliticized nor would it 
demand that members of marginalized groups refrain from pressing 


their interests in deference to an idealized common culture. But by 


drawing attention to the complicated and often tentative nature of 


personal identity and to the enduring worth of fundamental 
constitutional values, it would be unlikely to give the proponents 
of identity politics the full recognition of "who they are" that 
they occasionally appear to want. But this may be a demand that is 


beyond the scope of any government to grant. 
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Within the next fifty years, the planet’s human population will probably pass nine 
billion, and global economic output may quintuple. Largely as a result of these two trends, 
scarcities of renewable resources will increase sharply. The total area of high-quality 
agricultural land will drop, as will the extent of virgin forests and the number of species they 
sustain. Coming generations will also see the widespread depletion and degradation of 
aquifers, rivers, and other water resources; the decline of many fisheries; further 
stratospheric ozone loss; and perhaps significant climate change. 

If such "environmental scarcities” become severe, could they precipitate violent civil 
or international conflict? For several decades, a number of thinkers have warned they 
might,” but debate has been constrained by lack of empirical evidence. To fill this gap, the 
Peace and Conflict Program at the University of Toronto and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences sponsored a three-year international research project on Environmental Change 
and Acute Conflict. This effort brought together a team of thirty researchers from four 
continents to examine a series of commissioned case studies. 

The evidence gathered by this group points to a disturbing conclusion: environmental 
scarcities are already contributing to violent conflicts in many parts of the developing world. 
These conflicts may be the early signs of an upsurge of violence in the coming decades -- 
especially in poor countries -- that is induced or aggravated by environmental change. 

This paper reports the project’s results. I begin by reviewing the project’s goals, 
main hypotheses, and research design. I then summarize our key empirical findings. In 
support of these findings, I give detailed accounts of eight cases, followed by a discussion of 
the different roles of environmental factors as causes of conflict. I conclude by rebutting 
some arguments often raised by skeptics. 

Our research used a long time-frame: it explored possible links between 
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environmental scarcity and violent conflict over the next several decades. Although careful 
analysis of current cases revealed likely trends, some of the links we identified may not be 
widely observable for many years. Over the long-term, we believe, five types of violent 
conflict are possible: 1. disputes arising directly from local environmental degradation by, 
for instance, factory emissions, logging, or dam construction; 2. ethnic clashes caused by 
population displacement due to environmental change, both local and global; 3. civil strife 
(including riots, insurgency, revolution, and coups d’etat) arising from environmental 
scarcity that affects economic productivity and, in turn, people’s livelihoods, the vested 
interests of elite groups, and state capacity to meet these changing demands; 4. scarcity- 
induced interstate war over, for example, water; and, 5. North-South conflicts over the 
mitigation of, adaptation to, and compensation for global environmental problems like global 
warming, ozone depletion, threats to biodiversity, and decreases in fishstocks. Our project 
explicitly addressed types 2, 3, and 4. Type 1 conflicts are unlikely, we assumed, to cause 
more than sporadic, localized violence; and, while some scholars emphasize the plausibility 
of type 5 conflicts? we decided that the prediction of major violence between the North and 
South is overly apocalyptic. Of the remaining three types, the project’s empirical evidence 
suggested that the fourth -- interstate scarcity wars -- is the least likely. 

We predict, therefore, that the most important conflicts arising from environmental 
scarcity will be sub-national and not international, and they will tend to be persistent and 
diffuse. Poor societies will be particularly affected since they are less able to buffer 
themselves from environmental scarcities and the social crises they can cause. In the future, 
global atmospheric change such as greenhouse warming and ozone depletion may hurt these 
societies by interacting with long-present resource stresses. More immediately, regional 
scarcities of water, of forests, and especially of fertile land are already producing acute 
human hardship and conflict. 

Social conflict is not always a bad thing. Mass mobilization and civil strife can 
produce opportunities for constructive change in the distribution of land and wealth and in 
processes of governance. But our findings suggest that the negative effects of severe 
environmental scarcity are likely to outweigh the positive. Scarcity can sharply increase 
demands on key institutions, such as the state, at the same time as it reduces their capacity to 
meet those demands. Efforts at constructive social reform can be overwhelmed by fast- 
moving, unpredictable, and technically complex environmental problems. These pressures 
may increase the chance that the state will either fragment or become more authoritarian. 

Our project also explored the role of environmental scarcity as a cause of conflict. Is 
it best seen as, for example, a trigger that releases accumulated non-environmental social 
pressures; an aggravator of already existing conflicts; or an underlying stress that is causally 
distant yet powerful? Does environmental scarcity have any independent causal role? Most 
analysts seem to assume that if renewable resource scarcity does contribute to conflict, it is 
no more than a fully endogenous intervening variable linking political, economic, and social 
factors to conflict (see figure 1). Our findings suggest that this view is often wrong. 
Scarcity often has key reciprocal influences on political and economic factors. Moreover, 
environmental scarcity is partly a function of ecosystem vulnerability, which is determined by 


3See, in particular, Heilbroner, Inquiry, pp. 39 and 95. 
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physical variables exogenous to human social systems. And, finally, if environmental 
degradation becomes irreversible, it becomes an independent influence on social turmoil. 
Environmental scarcity, therefore, is often best characterized as an underlying and partly 
exogenous long-term social stress. 


Figure 1 about here 


Research Design and Hypotheses 


Our project asked two questions: Does environmental change cause violent conflict? 
And, if so, how?* We did not intend our research to be definitive, but rather to provide a 
foundation for further work. In recent decades, Political Scientists have paid surprisingly 
little attention to the relationship between demographic and ecological factors and political 
behavior, including conflict.° From the beginning, therefore, we confronted a fair amount 
of skepticism, and two arguments were particularly common. 

First, skeptics sometimes claim there is no evidence that environmental change causes 
conflict. Second, skeptics often suggest that, even if there is evidence, the research problem 
is not particularly interesting. This second argument has a number of forms. The research 
problem might be uninteresting because there have always been conflicts arising from 
resource scarcities; because the types of conflict that result from environmental change are 
not unique; because environmental change is an endogenous variable; because, even if 
exogenous, environmental change is at most an aggravating cause of conflict; because human 
societies show great adaptability in response to resource scarcity; or because environmentally 
induced conflict, even if it occurs, will not have significant international repercussions.°® 

These skeptical arguments represented the set of null hypotheses for our research. In 


‘For reasons discussed shortly, during the course of the project the concept “environmental scarcity" was 
introduced to replace “environmental change." 


‘There are exceptions to this general claim. See Harold Sprout and Margaret Sprout, Toward a Politics of 
Planet Earth, (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co, 1971); Nazli Choucri and Robert North, Nations in 
Conflict (San Francisco: Freeman, 1975); William Ophuls, Ecology and the Politics of Scarcity: A Prologue 
to a Political Theory of the Steady State (San Francisco: Freeman, 1977); and Dennis Pirages, Global 


Technopolitics: The International Politics of Technology and Resources (Pacific Grove, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 
1989). 


‘During the course of our project, several analysts made these points in correspondence and in discussion at 
workshops and conferences; some similar skeptical arguments can be found in Daniel Deudney, “The Case 
Against Linking Environmental Degradation and National Security," Millennium, Vol. 19, No. 3 (Winter 1990), 
pp. 461-476. 
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response to the first, we identified seven types of environmental change that could plausibly 
contribute to violent intergroup conflict: greenhouse-induced climate change, stratospheric 
ozone depletion, acid deposition, degradation and loss of good agricultural land, degradation 
and removal of forests, depletion and pollution of fresh water supplies, and depletion of 
fisheries. We then proposed three main research hypotheses linking these changes with 
conflict. First, we suggested that increasing shortages of physically controllable 
environmental resources -- such as clean water and good agricultural land -- would provoke 
interstate "simple-scarcity" conflicts, or, in common parlance, resource wars. Second, we 
hypothesized that large population movements caused by environmental stress would induce 
“group-identity" conflicts, especially ethnic clashes. And third, we proposed that severe 
environmental change would simultaneously increase economic deprivation and weaken key 
social institutions, and that this would, in turn, induce "relative deprivation" conflicts such as 
civil strife and insurgency.’ 

The project commissioned a survey paper and two case studies for each of the main 
research hypotheses.* We selected cases that, prima facie, seemed to support these 
hypotheses, because we wanted to know if environmental change causes conflict. We tried, 
in other words, to falsify our null hypothesis that there is no evidence for this link. We also 
wanted to know how environmental change causes conflict, if in fact it does. We decided we 
could most efficiently address these two questions by examining cases where the link between 
environmental change and conflict appeared to exist.” The completed case studies were 


*These hypotheses are described in detail in Thomas Homer-Dixon, "On the Threshold: Environmental 
Changes As Causes of Acute Conflict,” International Security, Vol 16, No. 2 (Fall 1991), pp. 76-116. In the 
course of our project’s work, we also gathered evidence bearing on the various versions of the second skeptical 
argument; this evidence is summarized in the conclusions of the present article. 


8On interstate scarcity conflicts, our case studies examined water in the Jordan and Nile River basins and the 
Southern African region; on environmentally induced group-identity conflicts, the studies focused on 
Bangladesh-Assam and the Miskito Indians in Nicaragua; and on economic decline and civil strife, we examined 
the Philippines and China. Researchers within the project also investigated the 1989 conflict in the Senegal 
River basin, the 1969 Soccer War between El Salvador and Honduras, the rise of the Sendero Luminoso in 
Peru, migration and civil strife in Haiti, and migration from black homelands in South Africa. 


*Some readers might object that, in selecting cases that supported our hypotheses, we inevitably biased our 
findings in their favor. Instead we should have attempted a correlational analysis using cross-sectional or 
longitudinal data on the frequencies of environmental scarcity and conflict; or we should have undertaken a 
focused case comparison in which we contrasted cases where environmental scarcity did not contribute to 
conflict ("null" cases) with those in which it apparently did. This objection is misguided. First, with respect to 
correlational analysis, at this early stage of research we were not trying to determine the relative importance of 
environmental change as a cause of all the conflict in our world, but whether it is a cause in particular cases. 
Moreover, correlational analysis is a flawed method of showing causation. Second, focused case comparisons 
are fine if the systems examined are similar and simple enough that their internal dynamics can be understood 
and compared; then, null results can be explained by variation in one or a few identifiable variables. But real 
environmental-social systems vary greatly and are often so complex that analysts are not even aware of the 
existence of many variables and causal linkages, let alone how they change over time. Consequently, it is often 
impossible to identify cases similar and simple enough that key variables can be isolated. For an excellent 
defense of the methodology of single-case causal analysis we used in our project, see David Dessler, "The 
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reviewed at a series of expert workshops, and the project’s co-directors then identified 
common variables and processes across the studies. These conclusions were reviewed by the 
project’s core team of researchers and experts. 


Main Findings 
The project’s results can be summarized by nine main findings. 


1. Of the major environmental changes facing humankind, degradation and depletion of 
agricultural land, forests, water and fish will contribute more to social turmoil in coming 
decades than climate change or ozone depletion. 


When analysts and policymakers in developed countries consider the social impacts of 
large-scale environmental change, they focus undue attention on climate change and 
stratospheric ozone depletion.’ But vast populations in the developing world are already 
suffering from shortages of good land, water, forests, and fish; in contrast, the social effects 
of climate change and ozone depletion will probably not be seen till well into the next 
century. If these atmospheric problems do eventually have an impact, they will most likely 
operate, not as individual environmental stresses, but in interaction with other, long-present 
resource, demographic, and economic pressures that have gradually eroded the buffering 
capacity of some societies. 

Mexico, for example, may be vulnerable to such interactions. One of our project 
participants, Diana Liverman, a geographer at Pennsylvania State University, notes that 
people are already leaving the state of Oaxaca in large numbers because of drought and soil 
erosion. She estimates that in the future global warming could produce a decrease of forty 
percent in Mexican rainfed agriculture. This change could interact with ongoing land 
degradation, free-trade (Mexico’s comparative advantage is in water-intensive fruits and 
vegetables), and the privatization of communal peasant lands to cause grave internal 
conflict." 


Architecture of Causal Analysis,” paper prepared for the Seminar in Philosophy and Methodology of Social 
Science, Center for International Affairs, Harvard University, April, 1992. 


For example, see David Wirth, "Climate Chaos," Foreign Policy, Vol. 74 (Spring 1989); and Neville 
Brown, “Climate, Ecology and International Security," Survival, Vol. 31, No. 6 (November/December 1989), 
pp. 519-532. 


"For background, see Diana Liverman, “The Impacts of Global Warming in Mexico: Uncertainty, 
Vulnerability and Response," in Jurgen Schmandt and Judith Clarkson, eds., The Regions and Global Warming: 
Impacts and Response Strategies (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 44-68; and Diana Liverman 
and Karen O’Brien, "Global Warming and Climate Change in Mexico," Global Environmental Change, Vol. 1, 
No. 4 (December 1991), pp. 351-364. 
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2. Environmental change is only one of three main sources of scarcity of renewable 
resources, the others are population growth and unequal social distribution of resources. 
The concept "environmental scarcity" encompasses all three sources. 


Analysts often usefully characterize environmental problems as resource scarcities. 
Resources can be roughly divided into two groups: non-renewables, like oil and iron ore, 
and renewables, like fresh water, forests, fertile soils, and the earth’s ozone layer. The 
latter category includes renewable "goods" such as fisheries and timber, and renewable 
"services" such as regional hydrological cycles and a benign climate.’ The term 
“environmental change" refers to a human-induced decline in the quantity or quality of a 
renewable resource that occurs faster than it is renewed by natural processes. 

During the course of our project’s work we recognized, however, that this concept 
limited the scope and explanatory power of our hypotheses. Environmental change is only 
one of three main sources of renewable resource scarcity. The second, population growth, 
reduces a resource’s per capita availability by dividing it among more and more people. The 
third, unequal resource distribution, can concentrate a resource in the hands of a few people 
and subject the rest to extreme scarcity.’ The property rights that govern resource 
distribution often change as a result of large-scale development projects or new technologies 
that alter the relative values of resources. 

A simple "pie" metaphor illustrates the three sources of scarcity: reduction in the 
quantity or quality of a resource shrinks the resource pie, while population growth divides 
the pie into smaller slices for each individual, and unequal resource distribution means that 
some groups get disproportionately large slices.'* Unfortunately, analysts often study 
resource depletion and population growth in isolation from the political economy of resource 
distribution.'* The term "environmental scarcity," however, allows these three distinct 
sources of scarcity to be incorporated into one analysis. Our project’s empirical evidence 
suggests, in fact, that the first two sources are most pernicious when they interact with 
unequal resource distribution. 

We also recognize that resource scarcity is, in part, subjective; it is determined not 
just by absolute physical limits, but also partly by beliefs, values, and norms. This was 
shown by a debate within our project between Bernard Nietschmann, a geographer at 
Stanford University, and Sergio Diaz-Briquets, a consultant with great knowledge of resource 


For an elaboration, see Homer-Dixon, “Malthus in the Real World." 


The second and third types of scarcity arise only with resources that can be physically controlled and 
possessed, like fish, fertile land, trees, and water, but unlike the climate or the ozone layer. 


“Since population growth is often a main cause of a decline in the quality and quantity of renewable 
resources, it actually has a dual impact on resource scarcity, a fact rarely noted by analysts. For a causal model 
of population growth’s role in environmental change, see Thomas Homer-Dixon, “Physical Dimensions of 
Global Change,” in Nazli Choucri, ed., Global Environmental Accord (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1993). 


'SJames Boyce makes this point, for example, about Paul Ehrlich’s population reductionism; see Boyce, 
"The Bomb Is a Dud," The Progressive (September 1990), pp. 24-25. 
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issues in Central America. They disagreed about whether population growth and resource 
scarcity were causes of conflict between the Sandinista government and the Miskito Indians 
in Nicaragua.’* Nietschmann argued that the Nicaraguan state’s need for resources to 
sustain the country’s economic and agricultural development caused environmental 
degradation to spread from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast of the country. As this 
happened, indigenous Miskitos in the east came into conflict with the central government. 
Under the Sandinista regime, many were forced into hamlets and villages that the military 
could more easily control. 

Diaz-Briquets responded that the Sandinistas expropriated Miskito lands because of 
ideology not scarcity. If environmental and population pressures were key contributors to 
conflict, war with the Miskitos should have broken out in the 1960s when these pressures 
were at their zenith; it did not because the Atlantic coastal region was largely ignored by the 
Nicaraguan state under Somoza. Following the revolution, the Sandinistas had ample newly 
expropriated land to distribute to their followers; but the new government -- guided by 
Marxism -- saw the Miskitos as a backward people with a competing worldview and a 
precapitalist mode of production, whose land rightfully belonged to a state removing 
impediments to the historical progress of the working class. 

The gap between the two views can be bridged by noting that scarcity is partly 
subjective. Marxist ideology encouraged the Sandinistas to adopt a strategy of state-directed 
industrialization and resource-use; this led them to perceive resources as more scarce than 
had the Somoza regime. 


3. The three sources of environmental scarcity often interact, and two patterns of interaction 
are particularly common: "resource capture” and "ecological marginalization." 


We have identified two principal patterns of interaction among the three sources of 
scarcity (see Figure 2). First, a fall in the quality and quantity of renewable resources can 
combine with population growth to encourage powerful groups within a society to shift 
resource distribution in their favor. This can produce dire environmental scarcity for poorer 
and weaker groups whose claims to resources are opposed by these powerful elites. We call 
this type of interaction “resource capture," and political events within both the Senegal River 
and Jordan River basins offer good examples, as we shall see. Second, unequal resource 
access can combine with population growth to cause migrations to regions that are 
ecologically fragile, such as steep upland slopes, areas at risk of desertification, and tropical 
rain forests. High population densities in these areas, combined with a lack of knowledge 
and capital to protect local resources, causes severe environmental damage and chronic 
poverty. We call this process “ecological marginalization." Events in the Philippines, as I 
will show shortly, are an excellent illustration, but similar processes occur with striking 
regularity in places as diverse as the Himalayas, Indonesia, Costa Rica, Brazil, and the 


“Bernard Nietschmann, "Environmental Conflicts and Indigenous Nations in Central America," paper 
prepared for the project on Environmental Change and Acute Conflict, May, 1991; and Sergio Diaz-Briquets, 
“Comments on Nietschmann’s Paper." 
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Figure 2 (a) and (b) about here 


4. Societies can use many Strategies to adapt to environmental scarcity; these strategies will 
involve either continued reliance on indigenous resources or “decoupling” from these 
resources. In both cases, the supply of social and technical ingenuity must be adequate. 


Societies will better avoid turmoil if they can adapt to environmental scarcity so that it 
does not cause great suffering. Strategies for adaptation fall into two categories. First, 
societies can continue to rely on their indigenous resources but use them more sensibly and 
provide alternative employment to people who have limited resource access. For example, 
unequal access to good cropland might be relieved by land redistribution or by employing 
landless peasants in new rural industries. Family planning and literacy campaigns can ease 
population-growth induced scarcity. Economic incentives like increases in resource prices 
and taxes can reduce degradation and depletion by encouraging conservation, technological 
innovation, and resource substitution. 

Second, the country might be able to "decouple" itself from dependence on its own 
depleted environmental resources by producing goods and services that do not rely heavily on 
those resources; the country could then trade the products on the international market for the 
resources it no longer has at home. The decoupling might, in fact, be achieved by rapidly 
exploiting the country’s environmental resources and reinvesting the profits in capital, 
industrial equipment, and skills to permit a shift to other forms of wealth creation. For 
instance, Malaysia might use the income from over-logging its forests to fund a modern 
university system that trains electrical engineers and computer specialists for a high- 
technology industrial sector. 

If either of these general strategies is to succeed, a society must be able to supply 
enough ingenuity at the right places and times; in other words, the supply of ingenuity must 
exceed demand. Two kinds of ingenuity are key. Technical ingenuity is needed to develop, 
for example, new agricultural and forestry technologies that compensate for environmental 
loss. Social ingenuity is needed to create institutions and organizations that buffer people 
from the effects of scarcity and provide the right incentives for technological entrepreneurs. 
Social ingenuity is therefore often a precursor to technical ingenuity. The development and 
distribution of new grains adapted for dry climates and eroded soils, of alternative cooking 


"See Jeffrey Leonard, “Overview,” Environment and the Poor: Development Strategies for a Common 
Agenda (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Transaction, 1989), p. 7. For a careful analysis of the interaction of 
population and land distribution in El Salvador, see chapter two in William Durham, Scarcity and Survival in 
Central America: The Ecological Origins of the Soccer War (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1979), pp. 21-62. 
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technologies to compensate for the loss of firewood, and of water conservation technologies, 
depends on an intricate and stable system of markets, legal regimes, financial agencies, and 
educational and research institutions. 

In the next decades, the demand for both technical and social ingenuity to deal with 
environmental scarcities will rise sharply. Unlike non-renewables, stocks of soil, forests, 
fish, and water are sustained by flows generated within dynamic, causally interdependent 
systems of resources. The systems include many nonlinear, feedback and interactive 
relations among their variables. The overextraction of one resource can lead to multiple, 
unanticipated environmental problems as scarcities ramify through the system.'® Since these 
external costs are usually not incorporated into the resource’s market price, people have an 
incentive to overuse the resource. In addition, because many renewables like hydrological 
cycles and productive seas are large and dynamic, they cannot be physically controlled in a 
way that allows them to be sold to specific consumers for their exclusive use. This makes it 
hard to assign clear property rights, which also encourages overuse. 

The tendency towards overuse, combined with population growth, rising average 
resource consumption at the global level, and persistent inequalities in resource access, 
ensures that scarcities will soon affect many environmentally sensitive regions at a speed and 
scale unprecedented in history. “Entire countries can now be deforested in a few decades; 
most of a region’s topsoil can disappear in a generation; and acute ozone depletion may 
occur in as few as twenty years."!* Resource-substitution and conservation tasks will be 
more urgent, complex and unpredictable, driving up demand for technical ingenuity. 
Moreover, solving these problems through market and other institutional innovations (such as 
changes in property rights and resource distribution) will require great social ingenuity. 

At the same time that environmental scarcity is boosting the demand for ingenuity, it 
may interfere with supply. Poor countries start at a disadvantage: they are underendowed 
with the social institutions -- including the productive research centers, efficient government 
bureaucracies, and uncorrupt legal mechanisms for the enforcement of contracts -- that are 
necessary for an ample supply of both social and technical solutions to scarcity. Moreover, 
their ability to create and maintain these institutions may be diminished by the very 
environmental stress they need to address, because scarcity will sometimes weaken states, as 
we shall see, and it can engender intense rivalries between interest groups and elite 
factions.”° 


‘When a hillside is deforested, for example, it disturbs the hydrological cycle, which can reduce municipal 
water supplies, affect regional agriculture and cause downstream flooding; and erosion of denuded hillsides 
produces silt that plugs irrigation works, damages coastal fisheries, and reduces the transport and hydroelectric 
capacity of rivers. 

'Homer-Dixon et al., "Environmental Change and Violent Conflict," p. 38. 


*For a detailed elaboration of the argument in this section, see Homer-Dixon, “Malthus in the Real World." 
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5. If social adaptation is unsuccessful, environmental scarcity can contribute to economic 
decline and large population movements. 


Our project found good evidence to support its hypotheses that environmental scarcity 
can cause economic decline and population displacement. In some situations, as we shall see 
in the Senegal River basin, population displacement is not preceded by economic decline. 
But, more often, migration spurred by resource scarcity arises from the greater poverty 
caused by this scarcity. We found this to be true in Bangladesh-Assam, South Africa, China 
and Central America. 

The economic impact of resource degradation and depletion in poor countries can be 
large. For instance, Vaclav Smil of the University of Manitoba calculates that the annual 
cost for China is greater than 15 percent of its gross national product.”1 Robert Repetto of 
the World Resources Institute estimates that erosion in upland Indonesia annually costs the 
country’s agricultural economy nearly half a billion dollars in discounted future income.” 
The Magat watershed on the northern Filipino island of Luzon -- a watershed representative 
of many in the country -- suffers gross erosion rates averaging 219 tons per hectare per year; 
if the lost nutrients were replaced by fertilizer, the annual cost would be over $100 per 
hectare. And dryland degradation in Burkina Faso reduces the country’s GDP by nearly 
nine percent because of fuelwood loss and lower yields of millet, sorghum, and livestock.” 


6. Environmental scarcity may weaken States. 


Our project initially hypothesized that environmental change would disrupt a variety 
of institutions, which could in turn contribute to civil violence. As research progressed, we 


realized that the disruption of one institution in particular -- the state -- is most important. 
More research is needed here. But we believe that the multiple effects of 
environmental scarcity, including economic decline and large population movements, will 
sharply weaken the administrative capacity, internal coherence, and legitimacy of the state in 
some poor countries. First, environmental scarcity increases financial and political demands 
on governments. For example, to mitigate the social effects of forest, soil and water loss, 
governments must spend huge sums on industry and infrastructure such as new dams, 


2!Vaclav Smil, "Environmental Change as a Source of Conflict and Economic Losses in China," Occasional 
Paper No. 2, Project on Environmental Change and Acute Conflict (December 1992). 


Robert Repetto, “Balance-Sheet Erosion -- How to Account for the Loss of Natural Resources," 
International Environmental Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 2 (Spring 1989), pp. 103-137. 


®This estimate does not include the economic costs of lost rooting depth and increased vulnerability to 
drought, which may be even larger. See Wilfrido Cruz, Herminia Francisco, and Zenaida Conway, "The On- 
Site and Downstream Costs of Soil Erosion in the Magat and Pantabangan Watersheds," Journal of Philippine 
Development, Vol. 15, No. 1 (1988), p. 88. 


*Ed Barbier, "Environmental Degradation in the Third World," in David Pearce, ed., Blueprint 2: 
Greening the World Economy (London: Earthscan, 1991), Box 6.8, p. 90. 
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irrigation systems, fertilizer plants, and reforestation programs. Furthermore, this resource 
loss can reduce the incomes of elites directly dependent on resource extraction; these elites 
usually turn to the state for compensation. Scarcity also disproportionately expands marginal 
groups that need help from government by producing rural poverty and by displacing people 
into cities where they demand food, shelter, transport, energy, and employment. In response 
to swelling urban populations, governments introduce subsidies that drain revenues, distort 
prices and cause misallocations of capital, which in turn hinders economic productivity. 

Such large-scale state intervention in the marketplace can concentrate political and economic 
power in the hands of a small number of cronies and rent-seekers at the expense of other 
elite segments and rural agricultural populations. 

Second and simultaneously, if resource scarcity affects the economy’s general 
productivity, revenues to local and national governments may decline. This will hurt elites 
that benefit from state largesse and reduce the state’s capacity to meet the increased demands 
arising from environmental scarcity. A widening gap between state capacity and demands on 
the state, along with the misguided economic interventions such a gap often provokes, can 
aggravate popular and elite grievances, increase rivalry between elite factions, and erode the 
state’s legitimacy. 


7. Population movements, economic decline, and weakened states can cause group-identity 
and deprivation conflicts, and, perhaps, coups d’etat. 


Figure 3 brings together the above findings. It shows our project’s complete 
theoretical model as revised in light of our research. Case-study evidence supports our 
second and third research hypotheses. Specifically, as discussed above, the three variables 
on the left of the figure can act singly or in various combinations to increase the scarcity for 
certain groups of water, forests, good cropland, and fish. This can reduce economic 
productivity, both for the local groups experiencing the scarcity and the larger regional and 
national economies. The affected people may migrate or be expelled to new lands. 
Migrating groups can trigger ethnic conflicts when they move to new areas, while local 
decreases in wealth can cause deprivation conflicts, such as insurgency and rural rebellion. 
Some of our evidence suggests that these migrations and productivity losses will eventually 
weaken the state in developing countries, which can in turn decrease central control over 
ethnic rivalries and increase opportunities for insurgents and elites challenging state 
authority. 


Figure 3 about here 


When we apply this model to a particular socio-ecological system, we must be 
sensitive to “contextual factors." These are physical, political, economic, and cultural 
features of the system that affect the strength of the model’s individual causal links. 
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One of our researchers, Astri Suhrke of the Michelsen Institute in Norway, has 
stressed such factors in her study of environmentally induced migration and conflict.” 
Although environmental scarcity does contribute to large migrations, and these movements do 
sometimes cause conflict, Suhrke insists on several qualifications. First, the people who 
move are often weak and marginal in their home society, and they may remain weak in the 
receiving society. This limits their ability to organize and to make demands. States play a 
critical role here: migrants often need the backing of a state (either of the receiving society 
or an external one) before they have sufficient power to cause conflict, and this backing 
depends on the region’s politics. Without it, Suhrke claims, migration is less likely to 
produce violence than silent misery and death, which is rarely destabilizing. Second, 
migration does not always produce bad results. It can act as a “safety valve" by reducing 
conflict in the sending area. Depending on the economic context, it can also ease labor 
shortages in the receiving society, as it sometimes has, for instance, in Malaysia. Countries 
as different as Canada, Thailand, and Malawi show the astonishing capacity of some societies 
to absorb migrants without conflict. 

Contextual factors also affect the links between environmental scarcity, lower 
economic productivity, and deprivation conflicts. Research on civil strife shows it to be a 
function of both the level of grievance motivating challenger groups and the opportunities 
available to these groups to act on their grievances.” The likelihood of civil strife is 
greatest when multiple pressures at different levels in society interact to increase grievance 
and opportunity simultaneously. Our project’s third research hypothesis suggests that 
environmental scarcity might change both variables by contributing to economic crisis and by 
weakening institutions such as the state. But numerous other factors also influence grievance 
and opportunity. 


Contrary to common intuition, there is no clear correlation between poverty (or 
economic inequality) and social conflict.7” Whether or not people become aggrieved and 
violent when they find themselves increasingly poor depends upon, in part, their notion of 
economic justice. For example, people belonging to a culture that inculcates fatalism about 
deprivation -- as happens in lower castes in India -- will not be as prone to violence as 
people believing they have a right to economic wellbeing. Theorists have addressed this 


*Astri Suhrke, "Pressure Points: Environmental Degradation, Migration, and Conflict," Occasional Paper 
No. 3, Project on Environmental Change and Acute Conflict (March 1993). 


See Homer-Dixon “On the Threshold, " pp. 109-110. 


77Some of the best studies of this question have focused on the relationship between poverty and urban 
violence in the United States. See, for example, William Ford and John Moore, “Additional Evidence on the 
Social Characteristics of Riot Cities," Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 51, No. 2 (September 1970), pp. 339-48; 
and Robert Jiobu, “City Characteristics and Racial Violence," Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 55, No. 1 (June 
1974), pp. 52-64. 
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problem by introducing the variable "relative deprivation."** Unfortunately, once again, 
data show little correlation between measures of relative deprivation and civil conflict.” 

Part of the problem is that analysts have commonly used aggregate behavioral data 
(such as GNP/capita and average educational levels) to measure individual deprivation. In 
addition, more recent research has shown that, to cause civil strife, economic crisis must be 
severe, persistent, and pervasive enough to erode the legitimacy, or moral authority, of the 
dominant social order and system of governance. System legitimacy is therefore a critical 
intervening variable between rising poverty and civil conflict. It is influenced by the 
aggrieved actors’ subjective "blame system," which consists of their beliefs about who or 
what is responsible for their plight.” 

If serious civil strife is to occur, the structure of political opportunities facing 
challenger groups must keep them from effectively expressing their grievances peacefully but 
offer them openings for violence against authority.*’ The balance of coercive power among 
social actors is key here, because it affects the probability of success and, therefore, the 
expected costs and benefits of different actions by the state, its supporters, and challenger 
groups. A state debilitated by corruption, by falling revenues and rising demand for 
services, or by factional conflicts within elites will be more vulnerable to violent challenges 
by political and military opponents; also vital to state strength is the cohesiveness of the 
armed forces and their loyalty to civil leadership.* 

Challengers will have greater relative power if their grievances are articulated and 
actions coordinated through well-organized, well-financed and autonomous opposition groups. 
Since grievances felt at the individual level are not automatically expressed at the group 
level, the probability of civil violence is higher if groups are already organized around clear 


social cleavages, such as ethnicity, religion, or class. These groups can provide a clear 
sense of identity and act as nuclei around which highly mobilized and angry elements of the 
population, such as unemployed and urbanized young men, quickly coalesce. Of course, to 


*People are relatively deprived when they perceive a widening gap between the level of satisfaction they 
have achieved (usually defined in economic terms) and the level they believe they deserve. Deprivation is 
therefore relative to some subjective standard of equity or fairness, and the size of the perceived gap obviously 
depends upon the beliefs about economic justice held by the individual. See Ted Gurr, Why Men Rebel, (New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1970). 


Steven Finkel and James Rule, "Relative Deprivation and Related Theories of Civil Violence: A Critical 
Review," in Kurt and Gladys Lang, eds. Research in Social Movements, Conflicts, and Change (Greenwich, 
CT: JAI, 1986), pp. 47-69. 


*These beliefs are grounded in historical and economic experience. See, for exampie, James Scott, The 
Moral Economy of the Peasant: Rebellion and Subsistence in Southeast Asia (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1976), pp. 1-11. 


3'Homer-Dixon, “On the Threshold," pp. 105-106 and 109-111. 

See Farrokh Moshiri, "Revolutionary Conflict Theory in an Evolutionary Perspective," and Jack 
Goldstone, "An Analytical Framework," both in Jack Goldstone, Ted Gurr, and Farrokh Moshiri, eds., 
Revolutions of the Late Twentieth Century (Boulder, Colorado: Westview, 1991), pp. 4-36 and pp. 37-51. 
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the extent that economic crisis weakens challenger groups more that the state, or affects 
mainly disorganized people, it will not lead to violence. 

Some contextual factors can influence both grievance and opportunity, including the 
leadership and ideology of challenger groups, and international shocks and pressures, such as 
changes in trade and debt relations and in costs of imported factors of production like 
energy.*> The rapid growth of urban areas in poor countries may have a similar dual 
effect: people concentrated in slums can communicate more easily than those in scattered 
rural villages; this may reinforce grievances and, by reducing problems of coordination, also 
increase the power of challenger groups. Research shows, however, surprisingly little 
historical correlation between rapid urbanization and civil strife;* and the exploding cities 
of the developing world have been remarkably quiescent in recent decades. This may be 
changing: India has lately witnessed ferocious urban violence, often in the poorest slums, 
and sometimes directed at new migrants from the countryside.** Fundamentalist opposition 
to the Egyptian government is also located in some of the most desperate sectors of Cairo 
and other cities like Asyut. 


8. Environmental scarcity rarely contributes directly to interstate conflict. 


We found little empirical support for our first research hypothesis. Scarcities of 
renewable resources do not often cause resource wars between states. This finding is 
intriguing because skeptics frequently argue that such conflicts have been common throughout 
human history and therefore do not merit new research or policy initiatives. They argue that 
groups have often tried to seize the resources they need from other groups; and in the 
centuries since the formation of the modern state system, these conflict have usually taken 


place between state actors. For instance, during World War II, Japan sought to secure oil, 
minerals, and other resources in China and Southeast Asia; and the Gulf War was at least 
partly motivated by the desire for oil. 

These skeptics conflate, however, non-renewable with renewable resources. Arthur 
Westing has compiled a list of twelve conflicts in the twentieth century involving resources, 
beginning with World War I and concluding with the Falklands/Malvinas War.** Access to 


>For a review of some of these factors, see Jack Goldstone, "Theories of Revolution: The Third 
Generation," World Politics, vol. 32 (April 1980), pp. 425-453. 


Wayne Cornelius, Jr., "Urbanization As an Agent in Latin American Political Instability: The Case of 
Mexico," American Political Science Review, Vol. 63 (1969), pp. 833-357; and Abdul Lodhi and Charles Tilly, 
"Urbanization, Crime, and Collective Violence in 19th-Century France," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
79, No. 2 (September 1973), pp. 296-318. 


$Sanjoy Hazarika, “Week of Rioting Leaves Streets of Bombay Empty," New York Times, January 12, 
1993, p. A3. 


Arthur Westing, “Appendix 2. Wars and Skirmishes Involving Natural Resources: A Selection from the 
Twentieth Century,” in Arthur Westing, ed., Global Resources and International Conflict: Environmental 
Factors in Strategic Policy and Action (Oxford: New York, 1986), pp. 204-210. 
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oil and/or minerals was at issue in ten conflicts, while renewable resources like water, fish 
or land were involved in only five. Two conflicts -- the 1969 Soccer War between El 
Salvador and Honduras and the Anglo-Icelandic Cod War of 1972-1973 -- concerned neither 
oil nor minerals; cropland was a factor in the former case, and fish in the latter. But the 
Soccer War was not a simple-scarcity conflict between states; rather it arose from the 
ecological marginalization of Salvadorean peasants and their consequent migration into 
Honduras;”” and the Cod War involved little violence. 

I believe that states have fought more over non-renewable than renewable resources 
for two reasons. First, petroleum and mineral resources can be more directly converted into 
State power than agricultural land, fish, and forests. Oil and coal fuel factories and armies, 
and ores are vital for tanks and naval ships. In contrast, although captured forests and 
cropland may eventually generate wealth that can be harnessed by the state for its own ends, 
this outcome is more remote in time and less certain. Second, the countries that are highly 
dependent on renewable resources are most vulnerable to renewable resource scarcities, and 
therefore supposedly most motivated to seize resources from neighbors; but these very 
countries also tend to be poor, which lessens their capability for aggression. 

The renewable resource most likely to stimulate interstate resource war is river water. 
Our research suggests that such conflict is most probable when a downstream riparian 
depends on river water and is strong in comparison with upstream riparians. Downstream 
riparians often believe that their upstream neighbors might use water as a means of leverage. 
This situation is particularly dangerous if the downstream country also believes it has the 
military power to rectify the situation. The relationships between South Africa and Lesotho 
and between Egypt and Ethiopia have this character.* 

The Lesotho case is interesting. Facing critical water shortages, South Africa 
negotiated in vain with Lesotho for 30 years to divert water from the Kingdom’s mountains 
to arid Transvaal. In 1986 South Africa gave decisive support to a successful military coup 
against Lesotho’s tribal government. South Africa stated that it helped the coup because 
Lesotho had been providing sanctuary to guerrillas of the African National Congress. This 
was undoubtedly a key motivation, but within months the two governments reached 
agreement to construct the huge Highlands Water Project to meet South Africa’s needs. It 
seems likely, therefore, that the desire for water was an ulterior motive behind South African 
support for the coup.” 


See Durham, Scarcity and Survival. 


In 1980, Egyptian President Anwar el-Sadat said, “If Ethiopia takes any action to block our right to the 
Nile waters, there will be no alternative for us but to use force"; see Norman Myers, “Environment and 
Security," Foreign Policy, No. 74 (Spring 1989), p. 32. See also Chapter 6, “The Nile River,” in Thomas 
Naff and Ruth Matson, eds., Water in the Middle East: Conflict or Cooperation? (Boulder, Colorado: 
Westview, 1984), pp. 125-155. As we shall see, Israel and West Bank Palestinians are involved in a serious 
upstream-downstream dispute over groundwater; here, too, the downstream party is far stronger. 


"Pretoria Has Its Way in Lesotho," Africa Report (March-April, 1986), pp. 50-51; Patrick Laurence, "A 
*New Lesotho’?" Africa Report (January-February 1987), pp. 61-64; "Lesotho Water Project Gets Under Way,” 
Africa Report (May-June, 1988), p. 10. See also Charles Okidi, "Environmental Stress and Conflicts in Africa: 
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But, once again, the conflict and turmoil arising from river-water scarcity is more 
likely to be internal than international. The huge river-water development schemes that are 
often a response to scarcity can be especially disruptive. Relocating large numbers of 
upstream people can generate turmoil among the relocatees and clashes with local groups in 
areas where the relocatees are resettled. People affected by water developments are often 
members of ethnic or minority groups outside the power hierarchy of their society, and the 
result is sometimes rebellion by these groups and repression by the state. Moreover, water 
developments also often induce conflict among downstream users over water and irrigable 
land, as we will see in the case of the Senegal River basin.” 


9. Conflicts arising from environmental scarcity may have significant indirect effects on 
international security. 


Environmental scarcity has insidious and cumulative social impacts, like population 
displacement and economic disruption. These can contribute to diffuse, persistent, and 
subnational violence such as ethnic and civil strife. The rate and extent of such conflicts will 
probably increase as environmental scarcities worsen. 

This subnational violence will not be as conspicuous or dramatic as interstate resource 
wars, but we believe it will have serious repercussions for the security interests of both the 
developed and developing worlds. First, a country under such stress may fragment as the 
state becomes enfeebled and peripheral regions are seized by renegade authorities and 
warlords. Governments of countries as different as the Philippines and Peru have lost 
control over outer territories; although both these cases are complicated, some analysts 
believe that environmental scarcity has contributed to the fragmentation.“’ Our project’s 
research suggests that even China may disintegrate in the face of environmental and 
population stresses.*? (I discuss these three cases in greater detail below.) Fragmentation 
of any sizeable country could produce large outflows of refugees; it will also prevent the 
country from effectively negotiating and implementing international agreements on collective 
security, global environmental protection and other matters. 


Case Studies of African International Drainage Basins," paper prepared for the Project on Environmental 
Change and Acute Conflict, May, 1992. 


“See Thayer Scudder, “River Basin Projects in Africa," Environment, Vol. 31, No. 2 (March 1989), pp. 4- 
32; and Scudder, “Victims of Development Revisited: The Political Costs of River Basin Development," 
Development Anthropology Network, Bulletin of the Institute for Development Anthropology, Vol. 8, No. 1 
(Spring 1990), pp. 1-5. 


“Celso Roque and Maria Garcia, "Environmental Degradation, Economic Inequality, and Civil Strife in the 
Philippines,” Occasional Paper No. 4, Project on Environmental Change and Acute Conflict (forthcoming); 
Cynthia McClintock, “Why Peasants Rebel: The Case of Peru’s Sendero Luminoso," World Politics, Vol. 37, 
No. 1 (October 1984), pp. 48-84. 


“Smil, "Environmental Change as a Source of Conflict and Economic Losses in China," and Jack 
Goldstone, "Imminent Political Conflict Arising from China’s Environmental Crises," Occasional Paper No. 2, 
Project on Environmental Change and Acute Conflict (December 1992). 
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Second, the state might avoid fragmentation by becoming a "hard" regime that is 
more authoritarian, intolerant of opposition, and militarized. Such a regime may launch 
military attacks against neighboring countries to divert attention from internal grievances. If 
a number of developing countries evolve in this direction, they could eventually threaten the 
military and economic interests of rich countries. 

A country’s ability to follow the second path in the response to environmentally 
induced turmoil depends, I believe, on two factors. First, the state must have the capacity to 
mobilize or seize resources for its own ends; this is a function of the internal organizational 
coherence of the state and its autonomy from outside pressures. Second, there must be 
enough surplus wealth in the country’s ecological-economic system to allow the state, once it 
seizes this wealth, to pursue its authoritarian course.“* Consequently, the countries with the 
highest probability of becoming "hard" regimes, and potential threats to their neighbors, are 
large, relatively wealthy developing countries that are dependent on a declining 
environmental base and that have a history of state strength. Candidates include Indonesia, 
Brazil and, perhaps, Nigeria. 


Evidence from Cases 


Our project’s findings were derived from the close examination of a series of cases. 
Brief accounts follow. 


Bangladesh-Assam: In recent decades, huge numbers of people have moved out of 
Bangladesh into India, producing group-identity conflicts in the adjacent Indian states. One 
of the three sources of environmental scarcity -- population growth -- seems to be a principal 
force behind this migration. Bangladesh does not suffer from debilitating degradation or loss 
of agricultural land, because the annual flooding of the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers 
deposits nutrients that help maintain the fertility of the country’s floodplains.“ And while 
land distribution remains highly unequal, this distribution has changed little since an initial 
attempt at land-reform immediately following East Pakistan’s independence from the 
British.*° 

But the United Nations predicts that Bangladesh’s current population of 120 million 


“The effect of a country’s severe poverty on state capacity was illustrated by Bangladesh’s response to the 
cyclone of the spring of 1991. The government could secure only 13 helicopters to assess damage and deliver 
relief supplies to 10 million affected people. “Bangladesh Asks More Aid Copters," New York Times, May 9, 
1991, p. AS. 


“The relationship between flooding and soil fertility is ill-understood. For a discussion, see James Boyce, 
"Birth of a Megaproject: Political Economy of Flood Control in Bangladesh," Environmental Management, 
Vol. 14, No. 4 (July/August 1990), pp. 419-428, especially p. 424. 


“James Boyce, Agrarian Impasse in Bengal: Institutional Constraints to Technological Change (Oxford, 
UK: Oxford University Press, 1987), p. 9. 
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will grow to 235 million by the year 2025. At about 0.08 hectares per capita, cropland is 
already desperately scarce. Population density is over 900 people per square kilometer (in 
comparison, population density in Assam is nearly 300 per square kilometer). Since virtually 
all of the country’s good agricultural land has been exploited, population growth will cut in 
half the amount of cropland available per capita by 2025. Land scarcity and the brutal 
poverty and social turmoil it engenders have been made worse by flooding (perhaps 
aggravated by deforestation in the Himalayan watersheds of the region’s major rivers); the 
susceptibility of the country to cyclones; and the construction by India of the Farakka 
Barrage upstream on the Ganges River.‘ 

Of course, people have been moving around this part of South Asia in large numbers 
for centuries. But the movements are increasing in size. Over the last forty years, millions 
have migrated from East Pakistan or Bangladesh to the Indian states of Assam, Tripura and 
West Bengal. Detailed data are scarce, since both India and Bangladesh manipulate their 
census data for political reasons. And the Bangladeshi government avoids admitting there is 
large out-migration, because the question causes friction with India. But one of our project’s 
researchers, Sanjoy Hazarika, an investigative journalist who reports for the New York 
Times from South Asia, has pieced together demographic information and experts’ estimates. 
He concludes that migrants from Bangladesh have expanded the population of neighboring 
areas of India by 12 to 17 million, of which only 1 or 2 million can be attributed to 
migration induced by the 1971 war between India and Pakistan that created Bangladesh. He 
estimates that the population of the state of Assam has been boosted by at least seven million 
people to a current total of 22 million.“ 

This enormous flux has produced pervasive social changes in the receiving regions. It 
has altered land distribution, economic relations, and the balance of political power between 


religious and ethnic groups, and it has triggered serious intergroup conflict. Members of the 
Lalung tribe in Assam, for instance, have long resented Bengali Muslim migrants: they 
accuse them of stealing the area’s richest farmland. In early 1983, during a bitterly 
contested election for federal offices in the state, violence finally erupted. In the village of 


“Nafis Sadik, The State of the World Population 1991 (New York: United Nations Population Fund, 
1991), p. 43. 


“Controversy surrounds the question of whether Himalayan deforestation contributes to flooding; see Centre 
for Science and Environment, Floods, Flood Plains, and Environmental Myths (New Delhi: CSE, 1991), 
especially pages 68-69. On the Farakka Barrage, Ashok Swain writes: “It has disrupted fishing and navigation 
[in Bangladesh}, brought unwanted salt deposits into rich farming soil, affected agricultural and industrial 
production, changed the hydraulic character of the rivers and caused changes in the ecology of the Delta." See 
Swain, "Environmental Destruction and Acute Social Conflict: A Case Study of the Ganges Water Dispute," 
Department of Peace and Conflict Research, Uppsala University (November 1992), p. 24. 


“Sanjoy Hazarika, "Bangladesh and Assam: Land Pressures, Migration, and Ethnic Conflict," Occasional 
Paper No. 3, Project on Environmental Change and Acute Conflict (March 1993), p. 52-54. 
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Nellie, Lalung tribespeople massacred nearly 1,700 Bengalis in one five-hour rampage.” 

In Tripura, the original Buddhist and Christian inhabitants now make up less than 30 
percent of the state’s population. The rest consists of Hindu migrants from either East 
Pakistan or Bangladesh. This shift in the ethnic balance precipitated a violent insurgency 
between 1980 and 1988 that was called off only after the government agreed to return land to 
dispossessed Tripuris and stop the influx of Bangladeshis. But, as the migration has 
continued, this agreement is in jeopardy.” 

We must note the contextual features unique to this case. Experts on migration 
emphasize the importance of both "push" and "pull" factors in decisions of potential 
migrants.*' Within Bangladesh, key push factors include inheritance practices that divide 
cropland into smaller plots with each generation, and national and community water-control 
institutions that sharply limit agricultural output and keep peasants from gaining full benefit 
from some of the most fertile land in the world.** On the "pull" side, the standard of living 
in India is often markedly better, and Indian politicians have often encouraged Bangladeshi 
migration to garner votes. Furthermore, in the Ganges-Brahmaputra region, the concept of 
nation-state is often not part of the local culture. Many people think of the region as 
"greater Bengal,” and borders do not figure heavily in the calculations of some migrants, 
especially when there are receptive family, linguistic, and religious groups across the 
frontier. Finally, during the colonial period, the British used Hindus from Calcutta to 
administer Assam, and Bengali became the official language. As a result, the Assamese are 
particularly sensitive to their loss of political and cultural control in the state. 

While such contextual factors are important, they cannot obscure the fact that land 
scarcity in Bangladesh, arising largely from population growth, has been a powerful force 


behind migration to neighboring regions and communal conflict there.” 


"A State Ravaged,” India Today, March 15, 1983, pp. 16-21; "Spillover Tension," India Today, March 
15, 1983, pp. 22-23. The 1991 Indian Census showed that Assam’s population growth rate has declined; the 
conflicts in Assam in the early 1980s appear to have encouraged many migrants from Bangladesh to go to West 
Bengal instead. 


*Hazarika, pp. 60-61. 


‘'Analysts usually distinguish migrants from refugees. While migrants are motivated by a combination of 
“push” and "pull" factors, refugees are motivated mainly by "push" factors. Suhrke argues that environmental 
scarcity usually develops gradually, and is therefore more likely to produce migrants than refugees. See 
Suhrke, "Pressure Points," p. 10. 


See Boyce, Agrarian Impasse. The subdivision of land in Bangladesh through partible inheritance is 
discussed on pp. 44-45. 


For further information on this case, see Shaukat Hassan, "Environmental Issues and Security in South 
Asia," Adelphi Paper, No. 262 (Autumn, 1991), pp. 42-43; P.C. Goswami, "Foreign Immigration into Assam," 
in B.L. Abbi, ed. Northeast Region: Problems and Prospects of Development (Chandigarh, India: Centre for 
Research in Rural and Industrial Development), pp. 35-59; and Susanta Dass, Spotlight on Assam (Chanderpur, 
India: Premier Book Service, 1989). 
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The Senegal River Basin: Events in the Senegal River valley in 1989 are an example of 
resource capture: population growth combined with land degradation to spur a large-scale 
development project that encouraged a powerful elite to seize good agricultural land. 
Protests by the minority that owned the land led to a wave of expulsions and violence. 

The Senegal River valley demarcates the border between Senegal and Mauritania in 
West Africa. Senegal has fairly abundant agricultural land, but much of it suffers from high 
to severe wind and water erosion, loss of nutrients, salinization because of overirrigation, 
and soil compaction caused by intensification of agriculture.“ The country has an overall 
population density of 38 people per square kilometer and a population growth rate of 2.8 
percent; in 25 years the population will double. In contrast, except for the Senegal Valley 
along its southern border and a few oases, Mauritania is largely arid desert and semiarid 
grassland. Its population density is very low at about 2 people per square kilometer, but 
the growth rate is 2.9 percent. This combination of factors led the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) and two other organizations in a 1982 study to include both Mauritania 
and Senegal in their list of "critical" countries whose croplands cannot support their current 
and projected populations without a large increase in agricultural inputs, such as fertilizer 
and irrigation.*” 

Normally, the broad floodplains fringing the Senegal River support productive 
farming, herding, and fishing based on the river’s annual floods. During the 1970s, 
however, the prospect of a chronic food shortages and a serious drought encouraged the 
region’s governments to seek international financing for the high Manantali Dam on the 
Bafing River tributary in Mali and the Diama salt-intrusion barrage near the mouth of the 
Senegal River between Senegal and Mauritania. These dams were designed to regulate the 


river’s flow to produce hydropower, expand irrigated agriculture, and provide riverine 


“This land-degradation information was derived from the Global Assessment of Soil Degradation, World 
Map on Status of Human-Induced Soil Degradation, Sheet 2, Europe, Africa, and Western Asia (United Nations 
Environment Programme; International Soil Reference Centre, Wageningen, the Netherlands, 1990). 


Sadik, The State of World Population 1991, p. 24; World Resources Institute, World Resources 1992-93 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 246 and 262. 


“Despite popular perception and the past claims of the United Nations Environment Program, many experts 
now believe that the African Sahel (which includes southern Mauritania) is a robust ecosystem that does not 
exhibit extensive human-induced desertification. There is no clear southward march of the Sahara desert, and 
ecosystem recovery can be rapid if there is adequate rainfall and reduced grazing pressures. See "The Ebb and 
Flow of the Sahara," New York Times, July 23, 1991, p. B9. Overgrazing across the western Sahel, and the 
consequent migration of people from the region, appear to arise from the expansion of sedentary farming and 
population growth that together concentrate pastoralists on smaller areas of land (an example of ecological 
marginalization). In general, pastoralists are weak in face of modern African states; state development since 
decolonization has often changed property rights at their expense. See Chapter 3 of Olivia Bennett, ed., 
Greenwar: Environment and Conflict (London: Panos, 1991), pp. 33-53. 


G.M. Higgins, et al., Potential Population Supporting Capacities of Lands in the Developing World, 
Technical Report of Project INT/75/P13, “Land Resources of the Future,” undertaken by The Food and 


Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in collaboration with The International Institute for Applied 
Systems Analysis and The United Nations Fund for Population Activities (Rome, 1982). 
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transport from the Atlantic Ocean to landlocked Mali, which lies to the east of Senegal and 
Mauritania. 

But the plan had unfortunate and unforeseen consequences. As anthropologist 
Michael Horowitz of the State University of New York at Binghamton has shown, 
anticipation of the new dams sharply increased land values along the river in areas where 
high-intensity agriculture was to become feasible. The elite in Mauritania, which consists 
mainly of white Moors, then rewrote legislation governing land ownership, effectively 
abrogating the rights of black Africans to continue farming, herding, and fishing along the 
Mauritanian riverbank.* 

There has been a long history of racism by white Moors in Mauritania towards their 
non-Arab, black compatriots. In the spring of 1989, the killing of Senegalese farmers by 
Mauritanians in the river basin triggered explosions of ethnic violence in the two countries. 
In Senegal, almost all of the 17,000 shops owned by Moors were destroyed, and their 
owners were deported to Mauritania. In both countries several hundred people were killed 
and the two nations nearly came to war. The Mauritanian regime used this occasion to 
activate the new land legislation, declaring the Mauritanians who lived alongside the river to 
be "Senegalese," thereby stripping them of their citizenship; their property was seized. 
Some 70,000 of the black Mauritanians were forcibly expelled to Senegal, from where some 
launched raids to retrieve expropriated cattle. Diplomatic relations between the two countries 
have now been restored, but neither has agreed to allow the expelled population to return or 
to compensate them for their losses. 

We see here the interaction of two sources of human-induced environmental scarcity. 
Degradation of the land resource combined with population pressures helped precipitate 


agricultural shortfalls, which in turn encouraged a large development scheme. All these 
factors together raised land values in one of the few areas in either country offering the 
potential for a rapid move to high-intensity agriculture. A powerful elite then changed 
property rights and resource distribution in its favor, which produced a sudden increase in 
resource scarcity for an ethnic minority, expulsion of the minority, and ethnic violence. 


Jordan River Basin: The water shortage on the occupied West Bank of the Jordan River 
offers a similar example of how population growth and excessive resource consumption can 
promote resource capture. 

While figures vary, one of our project’s researchers, Miriam Lowi of Princeton 
University, estimates that the average amount of renewable fresh water available annually to 


S8Michael Horowitz, "Victims of Development,” Development Anthropology Network, Bulletin of the 
Institute for Development Anthropology, Vol. 7., No. 2 (Fall 1989); and Horowitz, "Victims Upstream and 
Down," Journal of Refugee Studies, Vol. 4, No. 2 (1991), pp. 164-181. 


*Jacques Belotteau, "Senegal-Mauritanie: les graves evenements du printemps 1989," Afrique 
Contemporaine, No. 152 (April, 1989), pp. 41-42. 
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Israel is about 1,950 million cubic meters (mcm). Sixty percent, or about 1,200 mcm, 
comes from groundwater, and the rest from river flow, floodwater, and waste-water 
recycling. Current Israeli demand, including that of settlements in the occupied territories 
and Golan Heights, is about 2,150 mcm. The annual deficit of about 200 mcm is covered by 
overpumping aquifers. As a result, water tables in some parts of Israel and the West Bank 
have dropped. This can cause the exhaustion of wells and the infiltration of sea water from 
the Mediterranean.“ At the same time, Israel’s population is expected to increase from the 
present 4.6 million to 6.7 million in the year 2020, even without major immigration from the 
former Soviet Union.” Based on this projected expansion, the country’s water demand 
could be 2,800 mcm.% 

Two of the three main aquifers on which Israel depends lie principally underneath the 
West Bank, although their waters drain into Israel. About 475 mcm, or about 40 percent of 
the groundwater Israel uses (and about a quarter of its sustainable supply) originates in 
occupied territory. To protect this important source, the Israeli government strictly limits 
water use by Jewish settlers and Arabs on the West Bank. But there is a stark differential in 
water access between the groups: on a per capita basis, settlers consume about four times as 
much as Arabs. Of the 650 mcm of all forms of water annually available there, Arabs are 
allowed to use only 125 mcm. Israel restricts the number of wells Arabs can drill in the 
territory, the amount of water Arabs are allowed to pump, and the times at which they can 
draw irrigation water. Since 1967, Arabs have not been permitted to drill new wells for 
agricultural purposes, although the Mekorot (the Israeli water company) has drilled more 
than 30 wells for settlers’ irrigation. 

Arab agriculture in the region has also suffered because some Arab wells have 
become dry or saline as a result of deeper Israeli wells drilled nearby. These Israeli water 
policies, combined with the confiscation of agricultural land for settlers as well as other 
Israeli restrictions on Palestinian agriculture, has encouraged many West Bank Arabs to 


®©Miriam Lowi, "West Bank Water Resources and the Resolution of Conflict in the Middle East,” 
Occasional Paper No. 1, Project on Environmental Change and Acute Conflict (September 1992); see also 
Natasha Beschorner, “Water and Instability in the Middle East," Adelphi Paper, No. 273 (Winter 1992/93). 


*'There appears to be an impending crisis, for example, over salinization of aquifers beneath the Gaza Strip, 
where the pressure on water resources is “rapidly becoming intolerable." See Beschorner, “Water and 
Instability," pp. 14-15. The Gaza aquifers are connected to the coastal aquifer that is vital to Israel. Some of 
our project participants suggested that serious damage to this latter resource could occur in as little as three to 
four years. Salinization can cause irreversible physical changes in aquifers; even if replenished with fresh 
water, their capacity is reduced. See Fred Pearce, "Wells of Conflict on the West Bank," New Scientist, June 
1, 1991, pp. 37-38. 


®Sadik, The State of World Population 1991, p. 44. 


“Lowi, "West Bank Water Resources," p. 34. 
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abandon farming and move to towns.“ Those who have done so have become either 
unemployed or day laborers within Israel. The links between these processes and the current 
unrest in the occupied territories are unclear; many political, economic, and ideological 
factors are operating. But it seems reasonable to conclude that water scarcity and its 
consequent economic effects are contributing to the grievances behind the intifada both on 
the West Bank and in Gaza. 

The entire Middle East faces increasingly grave and tangled problems of water 
scarcity, and many experts believe these will affect the region’s stability. Concerns over 
water access contributed to tensions preceding the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, and the war gave 
Israel control over most of the Jordan Basin’s water resources. It is clear, too, that the need 
for West Bank water motivates Israel to retain its hold of the West Bank and thus contributes 
to the territorial dispute between the Palestinians and Israel. The current Middle East peace 
talks acknowledge the importance of water by addressing the issue within a series of 
multilateral meetings. 

Future “water wars" in the Jordan River basin seem unlikely given the preponderance 
of Israeli power. More probably, in the context of age-old ethnic and political disputes, 
water shortages will aggravate social tensions and unrest within societies in the basin. In 
recent U.S. Congressional testimony, historian Thomas Naff of the University of 
Pennsylvania noted that "rather than warfare among riparians in the immediate future, what 
is more likely to ensue from water-related crises in this decade is internal civil disorder, 
changes in regimes, political radicalization, and instability." The country most vulnerable 
to such unrest is probably Jordan, but Israel -- as we have seen -- is not immune. 


Philippines: We see a good illustration of ecological marginalization and consequent 


deprivation conflict in the Philippines (Figure 4). Unequal access to rich agricultural 
lowlands combines with population growth to cause migration to easily degraded upland 
areas; erosion and deforestation contribute to economic hardship that spurs insurgency and 
rebellion.® 

Spanish and American colonial policies in the Philippines left behind a grossly unfair 
distribution of good cropland in lowland regions -- an imbalance perpetuated since 


“As an indication of the decline of Palestinian agriculture, Beschorner notes that since 1967 cropland 
irrigated by Palestinians has dropped from 27 percent of the total area cultivated by Palestinians to 3.5 to 6 
percent. See Beschorner, "Water and Instability," pp. 14 and 78. Lowi puts the current percentage of irrigated 
land at 2.5 percent. 


"The Middle East in the 1990s: Middle East Water Issues," House of Representatives, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East, Tuesday, June 26, 1990, Congressional Record- 


-House of Representatives, pp. 135-189. 


A preliminary discussion of this case can be found in Homer-Dixon, "On the Threshold," pp. 83 and 111. 
Some short passages of the account here are drawn from that article. 
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independence by a powerful landowning elite.” Since World War II, green revolution 
technologies have greatly increased lowland production of grain for domestic consumption 
and of cash crops -- like sugar, coconut, pineapple and bananas -- that help pay the country’s 
massive external debt. This has raised demand for agricultural labor on large farms, but not 
enough to compensate for a population growth rate of 2.5 to 3.0 percent. Together, 
therefore, unequal land access and population growth have produced a surge in agricultural 
unemployment. 


Figure 4 about here 


With insufficient rural or urban industrialization to employ this excess labor, there has 
been unrelenting downward pressure on wages. Economically desperate, millions of poor 
agricultural laborers and landless peasants have migrated to shantytowns in already 
overburdened cities, such as Manila; millions of others have moved to the least productive -- 
and often most ecologically vulnerable -- territories, such as steep hillsides.” In these 
uplands, settlers use fire to clear forested or previously logged land. They bring with them 
little money or knowledge to protect their fragile ecosystems, and their small-scale logging, 
production of charcoal for the cities, and slash-and-burn farming often cause horrendous 
environmental damage -- particularly water erosion, landslides, and changes in the 
hydrological cycle.” This has set in motion a cycle of falling food production, clearing of 
new plots, and further land degradation. There are few new areas in the country that can be 
opened up for agricultural production, so even marginally fertile land is becoming hard to 


The best cropland lies, for the most part, in the coastal plains of the archipelago’s islands. Landowning 
and manufacturing elites are closely linked, and their economic power has actually grown since independence: 
the top 10 percent of the country’s families controlled 37 percent of the nation’s total income in 1985, up from 
27 percent in 1956. See Richard Kessler, Rebellion and Repression in the Philippines (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1989), p. 18. 


*Using a standardized figure of 100 for 1972, average real wages dropped from 150 in the early 1950s to 
about 100 in 1980. Kessler, Rebellion and Repression, p. 26. 


®A full account of these processes in the Philippines can be found in Maria Concepcion Cruz et al., 


Population Growth, Poverty, and Environmental Stress: Frontier Migration in the Philippines and Costa Rica 
(Washington, D.C.: World Resources Institute, 1992). 


World Bank, Philippines: Environment and Natural Resource Management Study (Washington, D.C.: 
World Bank, 1989). Erosion rates can exceed 300 tons per hectare per year, which is over 100 times the 
sustainable level. 
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find in many places, and economic conditions are often critical for the peasants.” 

The country has suffered from serious civil strife for many decades. But two of our 
researchers, Celso Roque, a former Undersecretary of the Environment of the Philippines, 
and his colleague Maria Garcia, conclude that resource scarcity appears to be an increasingly 
powerful force driving the present communist-led insurgency.” They note that interviews 
with past Filipino insurgents suggest that their primary motivation was a desire for economic 
equality; and they argue that environmental degradation now sharply exacerbates economic 
decline and inequality. Some senior Filipino politicians have reached the same conclusion. 
Daniel Lacson, Governor of the Province of Negros Occidental in 1991, identifies two 
sources of poverty and injustice behind the insurgency: the accumulation of land in the 
hands of a few who have failed to deal with the problems of the poor; and land degradation 
that affects small farmers and is not alleviated by government action.” 

The upland struggle -- including guerrilla attacks and assaults on military stations -- is 
motivated by the economic deprivation of the landless agricultural laborers and poor farmers 
displaced into the hills, where the central government is weak. During the 1970s and 1980s, 
the New People’s Army and the National Democratic Front found upland peasants receptive 
to revolutionary ideology, especially where coercive landlords and local governments left 
them little choice but to rebel or starve. The insurgency has waned somewhat since 
President Marcos left, not as a result of improving economic conditions in the countryside, 
but because of the increased legitimacy of the democratically elected central government and 
the ideological rigidity of insurgent leadership. 

Contextual factors are key, once again, to a full understanding of this case. For 
instance, property rights governing upland areas are, for the most part, either nonexistent or 
very unclear. Legally these areas are a public resource, and their "open access" character 
encourages in-migration. Yet many upland peasants find themselves under the authority of 
concessionaires and absentee landlords who have claimed the land. Neither peasants, 
concessionaires, nor landlords, though, have secure enough title to have incentive to protect 
the land. The country’s external debt is another important factor, as it is with many poor 
countries. Maria Cruz and Robert Repetto of the World Resources Institute show that rising 
debts encouraged the Marcos government, under pressure from international financial 
agencies, to adopt draconian stabilization and structural adjustment policies. This caused an 
economic crisis in the first half of the 1980s, which boosted agricultural unemployment, 


"Gareth Porter and Delfin Ganapin, Jr., Resources, Population, and the Philippines’ Future: A Case Study, 
WRI Paper No. 4 (Washington, D.C.: World Resources Institute, 1988). 


™Roque and Garcia, "Environmental Degradation, Economic Inequality, and Civil Strife in the Philippines." 


The Huk rebellion in the late 1940s and early 1950s provides some of the best evidence for the link 
between economic conditions (especially unequal land distribution) and Filipino civil strife. See Benedict 
Kerkvliet, The Huk Rebellion: A Study of Peasant Revolt in the Philippines (Quezon City, Philippines: New 
Day Publishers, 1979); and E.J. Mitchell, “Some Econometrics of the Huk Rebellion,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 63, No. 4 (December 1969), pp. 1159-1171. 


™Notes from personal interview, November, 1991. 
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reduced opportunities for alternative employment in urban and rural industries, a gave a 
further push to migration into the uplands.” 

Finally, the insurgents gained adherents because they built on indigenous beliefs and 
social structures to help the peasants define their situation and focus their discontent. The 
most successful rebellions in Filipino history have drawn on peasants’ millenarian vision -- 
rooted in their Catholicism -- of "an idealized pre-Spanish condition of wholeness." The 
current insurgency has been particularly potent because it mingles "the spiritual search for 
liberation and the political search for independence, into the overarching quest for Filipino 
identity." This has provided peasants with an alternative moral system to the traditional 
patron-client relationship between peasants and ilandowners. These latter, feudal norms 
imposed obligations on landowners, which gave peasants rudimentary economic security. 
But the system disintegrated with the commercialization of agriculture and the urbanization of 
elites in the early and mid-twentieth century.” 


South Africa: Causal processes like those in the Philippines can be seen around the planet. 
Population growth and unequal access to good land force huge numbers of rural people into 
cities or onto marginal lands. In the latter case, they cause environmental damage and 
become chronically poor. Eventually these people may be the source of persistent upheaval, 
or they may migrate yet again, stimulating ethnic conflicts or urban unrest elsewhere. 

In South Africa, for instance, apartheid concentrated millions of blacks in some of the 
country’s least productive and most ecologically sensitive territories, where population 
densities were worsened by high natural birth rates. In 1980, rural areas of the Ciskei 
homeland had a population density of 82 per square kilometer, whereas the surrounding Cape 
Province had a rural density of 2. Homeland residents have little capital and few resource- 
management skills and are the victims of corrupt and abusive local governments. Sustainable 
development in such a situation is impossible, and wide areas have been completely stripped 
of trees for fuelwood, grazed down to bare dirt, and eroded of top soil. A 1980 report 
concluded that nearly 50 percent of Ciskei’s land was moderately or severely eroded, and 
nearly 40 percent of its pasturage was overgrazed.” 

This loss of resources, combined with a lack of alternative employment and the social 


Maria Concepcion Cruz and Robert Repetto, The Environmental Effects of Stabilization and Structural 
Adjustment Programs: The Philippines Case (Washington, D.C.: World Resources Institute, 1992). See also 
Francisco Lara, Jr., "Structural Adjustments and Trade Liberalization: Eating Away Our Food Security," PPI 
Research Papers (Quezon City, Philippines: Philippine Peasant Institute, 1991); and Robin Broad, Unequal 
Alliance, 1979-1986: The World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the Philippines (Quezon City, 
Philippines, Ateneo de Manila University Press, 1988). 


*®Kessler, Rebellion and Repression, pp. 24-25. 


™pbid, pp. 16-19. See also Reynaldo Clemena Ileto, Pasyon and Revolution: Popular Movements in the 
Philippines, 1840-1910 (Manila: Ateneo de Manila University Press, 1979). 


Francis Wilson and Mamphela Ramphele, Uprooting Poverty: The South African Challenge (New York: 
Norton, 1989); George Quail et al., Report of the Ciskei Commission (Pretoria: Conference Associates, 1980), 
p. 73. 
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trauma cause by apartheid, has created a subsistence crisis in the homelands. Thousands of 
people have migrated to South African cities, which are as yet incapable of adequately 
integrating and employing these migrants, due to the social and economic structures left by 
apartheid. The result is the rapid growth of squatter settlements and illegal townships that 
are rife with discord and that threaten the country’s move to democratic stability.” 


Peru: The rise of the Sendero Luminoso in Peru can also be partly attributed to ecological 
marginalization and the subsistence crisis it caused for peasants.* 

The country’s mountainous southern highlands are not suitable for farming. The hills 
are steep, and the soil is thin and dry. Nonetheless, during the colonial period, Indian 
peoples in the region were displaced onto hillsides when Spanish settlers seized richer valley 
lands. In the 1970s, the Velasco government undertook a sweeping land-redistribution 
program. But people in the highlands benefited little, because the government was reluctant 
to break up large agricultural enterprises that generated much of the country’s export 
earnings. 

Natural population growth and an inability to find good land or jobs elsewhere 
boosted population densities in the southern highlands. The department of Ayacucho saw 
density increase from 8.1 people per square kilometer in 1940 to 12.1 in 1980. Cropland 
availability dropped below .2 hectare per capita.*' These densities exceed sustainable 
limits, given the inherent fragility of the region’s land and prevailing agricultural practices. 
Cropland has therefore been badly degraded by erosion and nutrient depletion. 

“If population increases while the soil deteriorates, food production per capita can be 
expected to decline."*? Wealth in the region is almost entirely derived from subsistence 
agriculture. Political scientist Cynthia McClintock of George Washington University shows 
that family incomes -- already among the lowest in Peru -- dropped sharply in real terms in 
the 1970s and 1980s. In 1980, per capita income in the Peruvian highlands was 82 percent 
of the 1972 level. This poverty translated directly into declining caloric intake; McClintock 
estimates that in 1980 people in the southern highlands had less than 70 percent of the FAO 
daily requirement. In 1983, a drought made the subsistence crisis even worse, and 
production of the staple crop of potatoes fell by 40 to 50 percent. 

While government policies were partly responsible for the long-term income decline 


See Mamphela Ramphele and Chris McDowell, eds., Restoring the Land: Environment and Change in 
Post-Apartheid South Africa (London: Panos, 1991); and Chris Eaton, "Rural Environmental Degradation and 
Urban Conflict in South Africa," Occasional Paper of the Peace and Conflict Studies Program, University of 
Toronto, June, 1992. 


©The discussion in this section is drawn from McClintock, "Why Peasants Rebel"; and from McClintock, 
"Peru’s Sendero Luminoso Rebellion: Origins and Trajectory,” in Susan Eckstein, ed., Power and Popular 
Protest: Latin American Social Movements (Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1989), pp. 61- 
101. 


*'McClintock, "Why Peasants Rebell,” pp. 61 and 63. 
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in the Peruvian highlands, McClintock believes the particularly harsh decline in the southern 
region was a result of population pressures, poor land, and the lack of alternative sources of 
income. The peasants’ sense of deprivation was increased by the land reform in the 1970s, 
which raised their expectations in vain. There is thus a strong correlation between areas 
suffering severe poverty and Sendero Luminoso strongholds: “The sine-qua-non element," 
she writes, "has been the subsistence crisis in the country’s southern highlands during the 
early 1980s."* 

In terms of contextual factors, Ayacucho offered special opportunities to insurgents. 
It was physically remote, which reduced the government’s control, and it had a major 
university that served as an organizational base for radicals that became the core of Sendero. 
The university’s remoteness also meant that students were disproportionately from the 
peasantry, and could therefore return to their communities with ease; moreover, they were 
less likely to find professional jobs on graduation. The relative power of the government 
was also weakened, ironically, by the land reform, which caused large landowners to leave 
the region. The Velasco regime did not fill the vacuum with new political and security 
institutions, in part because an economic down-turn later in the decade reduced the 
government’s resources for the task. 

McClintock is not hopeful about the future. She believes the poverty of these regions 
condemns the country to chronic, long-term turmoil. The government may be civilian, but is 
unlikely to be very democratic, and will confront "virtually constant revolutionary and 
criminal violence." 


Haiti: The irreversible loss of forests and soil in rural areas of Haiti deepens an economic 
crisis that spawns social strife, internal migration, and an exodus of boat people. 

When first colonized by the Spanish in the late fifteenth century and the French in the 
seventeenth century, Haiti was treasured for its abundant forests. Since then, Haiti has 
experienced one of the world’s most dramatic examples of environmental despoliation. Less 
than two percent of the country remains forested, and the last timber is being felled at four 
percent per year.“ As trees disappear, erosion follows, worsened by the steepness of the 
land and harsh storms. The United Nations estimates that at least 50 percent of the country 
is affected by topsoil loss that leaves the land “unreclaimable at the farm level."** So much 
soil washes off the slopes that the streets of the capital, Port-au-Prince, have to be cleared 
with bulldozers in the rainy season. 

Unequal land distribution was not a main cause of this catastrophe. Haiti gained 
independence in 1804 following a revolt of slaves and exslaves against the French colonial 
regime. Over a period of decades, the old plantation system, associated with slavery, was 


“Ibid., p.82. 
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dismantled and land widely distributed in small parcels.** As a result, Haiti’s agricultural 
structure is unique to Latin America, with 73 percent of cropland in private farms of less 
than 4 hectares.*” 

As in Bangladesh, though, inheritance customs and population growth have combined 
to produce scarcity. Land has been subdivided into smaller portions with each generation. 
Eventually the plots cannot properly support their cultivators, fallow periods are neglected, 
and greater poverty prevents investment in soil conservation. The poorest leave for steeper 
hillsides, where they clear the forest and begin farming anew, only to exhaust the land again 
in a few years.** Many peasants try to supplement their falling incomes by scavenging 
wood for charcoal production, which contributes to further deforestation. 

These processes might have been prevented had a stable central government invested 
in agriculture, industrial development and reforestation. Instead, since independence Haiti 
has endured a ceaseless struggle for power between black and mulatto classes, and the ruling 
regimes have been solely interested in expropriating any surplus wealth the economy 
generated. Today, over 60 percent of the population is still engaged in agriculture, yet 
capital is unavailable for agricultural improvement, and the terms of exchange for crop 
production favor urban regions.*® The population growth rate has actually increased, from 
1.7 percent in the mid-1970s to over 2 percent today: the U.N. estimates that the current 
population of 6.75 million will grow to over 13 million by 2025.” As the land erodes and 
the population grows, incomes shrink: agricultural output per capita has decreased ten 
percent in the last decade.” 

Analysts agree that rising rural poverty has caused ever-increasing rural-rural and 
rural-urban migration. In search of work, agricultural workers move from subsistence 
hillside farms to rice farms in the valleys. From there, they go to cities, especially to Port- 
au-Prince, which now has a population of over a million. Wealthier farmers and traders, and 
eventually even those with slimmer resources, try to flee by boat. 

These economic and migration stresses are undoubtedly contributing to civil strife. In 
the aftermath of the collapse of the "Baby Doc" Duvalier regime in 1986, the poor vented 
their vengeance on those associated with the regime, in particular on Duvalier’s informal 
gangs of enforcers, collectively called tontons macoutes. During his election campaign and 
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his short tenure as President, Jean-Bertrand Aristide reportedly encouraged poor slum- 
dwellers to attack Haiti’s elite. Fearful of uprisings, the current military regime has 
ferociously oppressed the country’s poor and peasantry. Even if the present political 
stalemate is resolved, Aristide is returned to power, and international sanctions are lifted, 
Haiti will be forever bear the burden of its irreversibly ravished environment, which may 
make it impossible to build a prosperous, just and peaceful society. 


China: China has over a fifth of the world’s population, a huge military with growing 
power-projection capability, and unsettled relations with many of its neighbors. The effects 
of Chinese civil unrest, mass violence, and state disintegration could spread far beyond its 
borders. Our project’s evidence suggests that China is vulnerable to social turmoil from 
demographic and environmental pressures. This is not the received wisdom: most analysts 
have been distracted by the phenomenal economic expansion in China’s coastal areas; they 
have tended to project these trends onto the rest of the country and to neglect the dangers 
posed by resource scarcities.™ 

Vaclav Smil, a geographer at the University of Manitoba and an expert on Chinese 
environmental problems, estimated for our project the combined effect of environmental 
problems on economic productivity. The main burdens he identifies are reduced crop 
yields caused by water, soil, and air pollution; higher human morbidity from air pollution; 
farmland loss because of construction and erosion; nutrient loss and flooding due to erosion 
and deforestation; and timber loss arising from poor harvesting practices. Smil calculates the 
current cost to be at least 15 percent of China’s gross national product, and he is convinced 
that the toll will rise steeply in the next decades. 

It is hard to judge gross economic activity in China and convert these figures into 
dollars. Perhaps because of this, the World Bank has not increased its estimates of per 
capita annual GNP in line with the rapid expansion of the Chinese economy.” Smil 
suggests that their current annual figure of $370/capita may be too low by a factor of 
four.®° But much of this new wealth is concentrated in the coastal provinces, especially 


See, for example, Barber Conable and David Lampton, "China: The Coming Power,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 72, No. 5 (Winter 92/93), pp. 133-149. In their assessment of the pressures on contemporary China, the 
authors devote one half sentence to demographic and environmental stresses. 
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around Hong Kong, while many parts of the country remain terribly poor.* Smil estimates 
that these differentials will cause tens of millions of Chinese to try to migrate from the 
country’s interior and northern regions, where water and fuelwood are desperately scarce and 
the land often badly damaged, to the booming coastal cities. He expects bitter disputes 
among these regions over migration and water sharing. 

Chinese fertility rates peaked at the height of the cultural revolution between 1969 and 
1972. Population growth will peak at about 17 million per year in the mid-1990s, as the 
babies born during the cultural revolution reach their reproductive years. -In the late 1980s 
and early 1990s, specialists tempered their optimism about Chinese ability to bring 
population growth down to replacement rate.” Market liberalization in the countryside had 
undermined the one-child policy. In rural areas state coercion seemed less effective, and 
peasants enriched by market reforms could more easily pay fines. In some provinces, 
therefore, it became common for families to have two to three children. The most recent 
evidence, however, suggests that Chinese authorities have renewed their commitment to 
controlling population growth. In response to often extremely coercive measures by low- 
level officials, fertility rates have fallen below two children per woman for the first time.™ 
But experts are not sure that this accomplishment can be sustained for long, and even if it is, 
China’s population will continue to grow well into the next century. 

Only two countries in the world have less arable land per capita than China: Egypt 
and Bangladesh. In fact, 300 million people in the interior have less than even Bangladeshis. 
The country can no longer expand irrigated and arable land, although it might be able to 
increase the intensity of irrigation in some places. Consequently, continued population 
growth and loss of cropland mean that China will have 25 percent less arable land per capita 
by 2010. Moreover, the remaining land will often be of declining quality: every year the 
country loses as much nitrogen and phosphorous from soil erosion as it applies in inorganic 
fertilizer. Smil notes that many experts and senior authorities in China are frightened by the 
environmental situation, believing the country has already crossed key thresholds of 
sustainability. "Grain" is a constant preoccupation of the leadership, and imports even into 
rich areas may soon be necessary. 

Building on Smil’s analysis, Jack Goldstone, a sociologist at the Center for Advanced 
Study at Stanford University, estimates the consequences of these stresses for social stability. 
He notes that population and resource pressures have previously led to widespread civil 
violence in China. The current regime therefore recognizes that such pressures will cause 


*In general, Smil suggests that researchers must try to disaggregate the national economic, morbidity, and 
mortality statistics to identify the extreme differentials of wealth in China. Aggregated statistics conceal 
hardship in regions affected by environmental damage. 
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mounting grievances in the worst affected regions. "The rapidly growing population of the 
north and west cannot be fed and employed within those regions; there is not sufficient land, 
nor sufficient water, to provide for the additional hundreds of millions that will be born in 
the next decades."” If large-scale migration out of the region is blocked, Goldstone 

expects deprivation conflicts in the northwest, which, if coupled with merchant and worker 
resistance in the major cities, would probably lead to the fall of the central government. If 
the migration is diverted into China’s southern countryside, deprivation and group-identity 
conflicts are likely to result there. 

The only realistic policy is to permit movement to the wealthy coastal cities. Coastal 
areas must therefore be allowed to continue their rapid economic growth to absorb surplus 
labor. But, Goldstone argues, the Bejing government will have great difficulty maintaining 
economic and political control over this process. Economic liberalization helps to mobilize 
the population by dissolving long-standing social relations, and this weakens the Communist 
Party’s ability to micro-manage Chinese society. Moreover, the Party is divided from the 
very non-Party elites that are rapidly expanding because of economic growth, including 
student, business, and professional groups. Further growth will depend on private domestic 
investment, which will encourage these elites, and also workers in private industry, to 
demand democratization and responsiveness of the regime. The Party has also been 
weakened by deep internal disagreements over the rate and degree of economic and political 
liberalization; suspicions about the reliability of the Army; and worker discontent that 
remains high throughout the country. 

Divisions within the regime and among elites, combined with an increasingly 
mobilized population, create greater opportunities for challenges to central authority. But 
resource and population pressures force the regime to pursue policies, like further economic 
liberalization, that only weaken it further. Goldstone believes that long-term stability is more 
likely if China begins serious democratization soon, but he is not sanguine. Central 
authorities will probably refuse to recognize their loosening grip on the society, and this will 
eventually prompt secessionist movements in Moslem lands to the west and Tibet in the 
South. Sichaun may also seek independence. “Once the glue of unified communist rule 
dissolves, China may once again, as it has so often in its history following the fall of 
unifying dynasties -- experience a decade or even century-long interregnum of warring 
among regional states."'” 


The Causal Role of Environmental Scarcity 


Much of the debate about whether and how environmental scarcity contributes to 
conflict centers on the specific causal role of scarcity. Our research identified a number of 
variables that can be used to precisely describe this role. 

Necessity is a dichotomous variable: something is either a necessary cause of a given 
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type of event, or it is not. Environmental scarcity is not a necessary cause of violent 
conflict, since much violence occurs in situations of resource abundance. Unlike necessity, 
the strength of a cause can be measured along a continuum, from weak to "sufficient." 
Causal proximity can similarly be measured along a continuum, from distant to proximate. 
We commonly think of proximity in terms of causal distance in time or space. But proximity 
is really a function of the number of intervening causal steps or variables between the cause 
and its effect; the larger the number of intervening variables, the lower the causal proximity. 
Proximity and strength are often conflated, since a distant cause is often assumed to be weak. 
But intervening variables do not necessarily weaken the link between a cause and its effect. 
In the cases described above, environmental scarcity was not a proximate cause of conflict, 
but it played a powerful underlying role nonetheless. 

The causal independence of a variable, or its exogeneity, can also be measured along 
a continuum, from fully endogenous to fully exogenous. As mentioned in the introduction, 
many analysts believe that environmental scarcity is a fully endogenous intervening variable 
linking political, economic and social factors to conflict. By this view, environmental 
scarcity may be an important indicator that political and economic development has gone 
awry, but it does not merit, in and of itself, intensive research and policy attention. Instead, 
we should devote our resources to the more fundamental political and economic factors. 

Our project’s cases studies highlight our three reasons why this view is wrong (Figure 
1). First, as we have seen in the Senegal and Jordan basins, environmental scarcity can be 
an important force behind changes in the politics and economics governing resource use. In 
both cases, scarcity caused powerful actors to strengthen in their favor an inequitable 
distribution of resources. Second, ecosystem vulnerability is often an important variable 
contributing to environmental scarcity, and this vulnerability is, at least in part, a physical 
given. The depth of soils in the Filipino uplands and the vulnerability of Israel’s aquifers to 
salt intrusion are not functions of human social institutions or behavior. Third, in many parts 
of the world -- including regions of the Philippines, China, India, Haiti, and South Africa -- 
environmental degradation has crossed a threshold of irreversibility. Even if enlightened 
social change removes the original political, economic, and cultural causes of the 
degradation, it will be a continuing burden on society. Once irreversible, in other words, 
environmental degradation becomes an exogenous variable. 

The degree of multicausality of the processes producing social conflict also varies. 
As we have seen, if environmental scarcity contributes to conflict, it generally operates with 
other political, economic, and cultural factors. Once again, though, skeptics often conflate 
multicausality and strength by assuming that if many factors are involved, each must be 
relatively weak.'*' But our cases show that environmental change does not have to be the 
sole cause of conflict, or even one of only a few causes, to be a strong one. 

Interactivity is another dichotomous variable: the relationship between multiple 
causes of an event can be either interactive or additive. Interaction is a common feature of 
environmental-social systems. In an interactive system, none of the causes is sufficient but 
all are necessary; thus strength and interactivity are linked because no single cause can 


Tn contrast, “environmental determinism" assumes that few factors operate and that the environmental 
ones are powerful. 
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produce the event itself. But beyond this statement, it is meaningless to claim that a given 
cause in an interactive system is stronger than another.’ Finally, the degree of 

nonlinearity of the individual mathematical functions describing the relations between a 
system’s elements can vary from high to low. A system with highly non-linear functions will 
probably exhibit unanticipated "threshold effects" and chaotic behavior in response to small 
perturbations; and, as noted above, this is a key characteristic of some environmental-social 
systems. 

Academic and lay discussions of environment-conflict linkages are usually larded with 
imprecise causal verbs like "aggravate, "amplify," and "trigger." These fuzzy, "folk" 
concepts are useful in everyday explanations of physical and social events, but they are not 
always helpful for research.’ We can clarify them a bit, however, using the above 
distinctions. 

A claim that an environmental factor "amplifies" the effect of other causes of conflict 
implies that the factor interacts with the other causes to multiply their impact. In contrast, if 
the factor "aggravates" the impact of the other causes, this suggests the factor’s effect is 
added to that of the others. A "trigger" of conflict is always a proximate cause, and usually 
an unnecessary and insufficient one too (as was the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand as a 
cause of World War One). The term also implies that the system responds nonlinearly to the 
factor in question: that is, the factor triggers a disproportionately large response by pushing 
the system beyond a critical threshold. Stochastic and extreme environmental events -- such 
as cyclones, floods, and droughts -- can be important triggers of conflict. They can provide 
challenger groups with opportunities for action against a state whose buffering capacity has 
been gradually eroded by civil war, corruption, economic mismanagement, rapid population 


growth, or deteriorating stocks of renewable resources.'™ 


“Aggravator," “amplifier,” and "trigger" models are popular with skeptics because 
they relegate environmental factors to the status of secondary variables. Most of our 
project’s researchers agreed that, while these models are often valuable, they offer inaccurate 
and incomplete explanations of important cases. Environmental stresses can strongly 
contribute to conflict even if causally distant and even if the system is complex and highly 
interactive. 


‘Such a claim is like the assertion that the "3" in the product term "2x3=6" contributes more to the "6" 
than the "2." 


‘©The concept "cause" itself is far more imprecise than social scientists usually acknowledge. For insightful 
analysis from different perspectives, see Wesley Salmon, Scientific Explanation and the Causal Structure of the 
World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984); Peter Van Inwagen, Time and Cause: Essays Presented 
to Richard Taylor (Dordrecht, Holland: Reidel Publishing, 1980); and Tom Beauchamp and Alexander 
Rosenberg, Hume and the Problem of Causation (New York: Oxford University Press, 1981). 


“Such opportunistic exploitation of drought in Africa is discussed by Peter Wallensteen in “Food Crops as 
a Factor in Strategic Policy and Action," in Westing, ed., Global Resources, pp. 154-155. 
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Conclusions 


Early in this article, I introduced the set of skeptical arguments that represented the 
null hypotheses for our project. I recapitulate them here with our responses. 

First, the skeptics argue that there is little or no empirical evidence that environmental 
scarcity causes conflict. We respond, however, that our project’s case studies provide clear 
empirical evidence. Second, skeptics argue that, even if there is evidence, this is not an 
interesting research problem. Our response depends on the specific justification skeptics 
offer for this second argument. 

To start, skeptics sometimes contend that there have always been conflicts arising 
from resource scarcities. But we note that the kind of resource-driven conflict commonly 
assumed to have prevailed in the past (simple-scarcity conflict between rational state actors) 
is not the main outcome now; rather, conflict induced by environmental scarcity is 
principally subnational, persistent, and diffuse. Moreover, the frequency of this kind of 
conflict will probably jump sharply in next decades. 

Skeptics sometimes suggest instead that the types of conflict that result from 
environmental scarcity should be unique in some way, but they are not. This is an 
unjustified requirement, however. The fact that two different causal processes have similar 
outcomes does not mean that the differences in the processes are uninteresting and 
unimportant. Another skeptical argument, discussed previously, is that environmental 
scarcity is a fully endogenous intervening variable linking political and economic variables to 
conflict. But our evidence shows that scarcity often reciprocally influences political and 
economic variables. Moreover, ecosystem vulnerability is an exogenous factor that 
contributes importantly to scarcity. Finally, if severe environmental degradation becomes 
irreversible, it can become a permanent and exogenous contributor to social turmoil. 

Even if environmental scarcity is not fully endogenous, skeptics respond, it is never 
the main cause of conflict. At most it is an aggravating cause in a highly complex, 
multicausal environment. Political, economic, and social variables are much more important 
contributors to conflict, especially the social distribution of wealth and resources. In 
response, while we acknowledge that environmental scarcity can act as an aggravating cause 
of conflict, our cases show that it can also be a more powerful cause. A highly complex 
causal system with many intervening variables does not mean that all causes are weak. 
Furthermore, “aggravator” causal models imply an additive relation between causal factors. 
But the degradation of environmental resources often has its harshest social impact when it 
interacts with other factors, including unequal resource distribution. 

A further skeptical argument is that human societies show great adaptability in 
response to resource scarcity, especially through market mechanisms. Although 
environmental scarcity might sometimes cause conflict, the probability is low, and the 
problem is therefore, once again, uninteresting and unimportant. We have concluded, 
though, that as environmental stress becomes more severe, some societies will have a 
progressively lower capacity to adapt, and the probability of major social disruption because 
of this stress will rise. Of particular concern here is the decreasing capacity of the state to 
create markets and other institutions that provide incentives to entrepreneurs to compensate 
for scarcity. 
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Finally, skeptics sometimes argue that environmentally induced conflict will not have 
significant international repercussions, because the countries most prone to it will tend to be 
the poorest, and they will not have the resources to cause serious security problems for other 
countries. While we accept this general point, we argue that a society experiencing chronic 
internal conflict because of environmental stress will probably evolve along one of two paths: 
the state will either fragment or it will become more authoritarian. Either outcome could 
produce serious problems at the international level. If the state fragments, it will be unable 
to enforce international environmental agreements within its own territory (such as 
agreements on carbon emissions), and out-migration may be large. If the state becomes 
more authoritarian, it may be inclined to launch attacks against other countries as a way of 
diverting popular attention away from internal stresses. 

We believe that we have provided robust and precise responses to our skeptics. But 
our project was only a first step. There is still much work to be done. In particular, 
analysts must more clearly identify the contextual factors that determine how and when 
environmental scarcity contributes to violence, especially the factors that influence the 
capacity of societies to adapt to scarcity without turmoil. 
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Abstract 
This study (1) weighs the political influence of congressmembers (MCs) against that of substantive policy criteria in 


the award of "distributive" grants and (2) tests conditions under which substantively notable political manipulation is expected to 


occur. Although it is commonly accepted that MCs informally influence federal agencies, which in turn strategically 


accommodate MCs, it is unclear whether and the extent to which political influence skews the distribution of grant awards that 
would hold under a uniform application of policy criteria. The study uses a multivariate statistical method (probit) to analyze a 
selected grants-in-aid program: the public works program in the Economic Development Administration, for 1978-1982. The 
findings show that the marginal influence of individual House subcommittee members is on par with that of policy criteria, but 
also show both that this influence was small compared to the overall likelihood of receiving a grant and that the changes 
occurring under the Reagan administration were far and away the greatest in the likelihood of receiving a grant. For the larger 
picture, the findings inform us about: the strength of ‘rule of law,’ the policy efficacy of the EDA with respect to congressional 


districts, and the extent to which ‘political’ considerations extend into the professional government. 
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Prevailing wisdom -- both academic and journalistic -- on congressional politics and project grants holds that members 
of a congressional committee often garner a disproportionate share of benefit from the agencies under their jurisdiction. 
Implications are of concern: localities that need funding may not be abie to gain it due to a lack of appropriate representation, 
national budgets may suffer as MCs logroll to establish programs that gain them particularistic benefits, program accountability is 
lost due to the informal basis of benefit allocation. Nonetheless, the empirical exploration of this is incomplete: it remains 
unclear how much of an agency's targeting of grants stems from statutory requirements, how much from professional criteria, and 
how much from political influence. This study takes up these questions in an analysis of the Economic Development 
Administration's allocation of public works grants. It gauges political leverage of MCs against the impact of universalistic 


criteria. Further, it tests conditions under which political manipulation is expected to be particularly strong. ! 


Strategic Allocation 
Literature on federal agencies notes that they are part of 'communities' of policy specialists and political advocates. 
Writings discuss these highly active and self-sustaining groups of participants as "iron triangles," "subgovernments,” or "issue 
networks" (Cater, 1964; Freeman, 1965; McConnell, 1966; Heclo, 1978; Berry, 1989). Complementary literature poses that 
agencies actively develop and maintain "clienteles" to support agency budgets and authority (Rourke, 1984; Wildavsky, 1984; 
Niskanen, 1971). 


The Electoral Connection 

Within this writing, ambition among MCs for reelection recurs as a driving force to MC behavior (Mayhew, 1974; 
Fiorina, 1989; Fenno, 1973; Smith and Deering, 1989). MCs frequently join committees that allow them to work on the policies 
of strong electoral relevance, to that they can not only participate in law-making but also oversee the agencies that administer 
those laws and programs (Shepsle, 1978; Smith and Deering, 1989).? In particular, "distributive policies” attract MCs because of 
the tangibility, divisibility, and directness of their benefits. These characteristics allow MCs to take credit much more readily 
than do more the obscure, indirect, and widely distributed benefits of other policy areas. Consequently, ‘distributive policies’ are 
traditionally associated with porkbarrel politics, logrolling, and electoral reward (Lowi, 1972; Ripley and Franklin, 1991; Fiorina, 
1989). 

Regarding the control of agencies, literatures pose that congressional arrangements frame incentives that are strong 
enough to maintain bureaucratic responsiveness to committees even when MCs on those committees do not actively engage in 
oversight (Weingast, 1984; Weingast and Moran, 1983). Formal and informal lines of communication in the form of committee 
hearings and staff support keep MCs apprised (McCubbins and Schwartz, 1984; Aberbach, 1989), while recurring budgetary 
actions and legislative reauthorizations also provide MCs with regular opportunities to take action (Kingdon, 1984). Information- 
gathering and intervention capabilities present agencies with an ongoing threat of statutory action, and this threat can be 
sufficient to motivate agencies into anticipating and responding to MCs' wishes (Weingast, 1984). The resultant view is that 
MCs pressure agencies to serve their electoral wishes and that agencies funnel project grants toward those MCs who wield 
relevant legislative control. 

Yet work that directly examines the distribution of benefits is scarce. Research that does do so typically finds some 
form of positive relation between federal benefits and committee membership (Arnold, 1979; Rundquist and Ferejohn, 1975; 
Anagnoson, 1980; Roberts, 1990). Yet the studies tend to focus on correlations between the distribution of benefits and the 


profile of committee membership, without controlling for substantive criteria. By contrast, research that control for such factors 


I Thanks go to Amy Hendicks, a graduate student research assistant at Emory, who collected most of the original data for the project. Thanks also 
go to Ted Anagnoson, who was kind enough to make the data from his studies of the EDA available. Randy Strahan and John Kingdon also 
helped the work with useful comments and discussion. 


See Kieweit and McCubbins (1991) for recent work posing that committees do not necessarily advance views that misrepresent the chamber as a 
whole. 
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typically find less support for the congressional influence hypothesis. Anagnoson (1980), for example, examines the Economic 
Development Administration, and finds that informal, political influence was weak once substantive policy criteria were taken 


into account. Moe (1985) examined a regulatory agency, the National Labor Relations Board, and finds that the career levels of 


the agency did not significantly respond to committee preferences while the top-level, politically-appointed officials did. Mayer 


(1991) examines defense procurements and does not find systematic committee-oriented bias. Bickers (1991), on the other hand, 
finds that agencies distributed their benefits more widely among MCs when they came under pressure from the Reagan 
administration. The result is a still unsettled question in the balance between universalism and particularism in the allocation of 
grants. Informal congressional pressures no doubt occurs, but its pervasiveness as a part of administrative grant-making remains 
an open, as does its impact relative to the distributions that would hold under universalistic awards. This paper specifies and 


examines a situation in which we would to find substantively notable manipulation of grants, should political manipulation occur 
at all. 


Theoretical Issues 

First, this paper does not contend that the districts of committee members do not receive a greater share of benefits than 
do the other districts. Rather, the paper examines the basis and frequency with which committee members receive ‘extra’ benefits 
-- questions that are central to issues of fairness and equity in policy-making. We may not be as concerned with a biased 
distribution of benefits if the bias stems from universalistic criteria or if any particularistic concentration accounts for only a tiny 
proportion of the entire program (and the total amount of benefits also is not large on an absolute basis).> 

To what extent do federal agencies maintain supportive congressional coalitions by spreading largess to important 
MCs, rather than apply relatively objectively established standards of award? The question is both an empirical and a theoretical 
challenge to the perspective that currently arises from the literatures, in which federal agencies act strategically to maintain 
program budgets, administrative slack, or statutory authority.4 The current perspective is coherent and sensible but may not hold 
as strongly as we have assumed. This study develops significant refinements on the current perspective and examines empirical 


evidence to test the new perspective. 


'Hands-off' Government 

The study takes as a key proposition that MCs, especially representatives, act as ombudsmen to aid constituents in their 
applications for grants (Fiorina, 1989). It is sensible that representatives (with their two-year terms) especially frequently pursue 
a regular flow of benefits to their constituencies. At the same time, it is sensible that MCs (in general) seek to minimize the effort 
in assuring a (scandal-free) delivery of those benefits. To that end, MCs establish and delegate programs to federal agencies. Yet 
the use of statutorily specified, universalistic criteria (including those that provide regional advantage), rather than a dependence 
on informal influence, to control agencies is advantageous. 

First, by explicitly embodying standards (especially in statutory form), MCs reduce the uncertainty of providing a 
regular flow of funds: MCs need not seek to pass new authorizing legislation to guarantee projects for their home district (cf. 


Weaver, 1988). Second, universalistic standards help satisfy non-committee MCs that they will receive benefits.) Third, an 


3There is a fuzziness in ‘objective standards of award.’ Here they are taken to be universally applied substantive criteria that do not include 
congressional committee memberships, congressional leaderships, and so forth. Further, the substantive criteria must exhibit stability across 
congresses. One could argue that criteria that regularly change so as to accommodate the changing committee membership -- but not other 
members -- would be indistinguishable from informal political influence. Nonetheless, so long as the criteria are clearly established through 
statute, regulation, or internal agency procedure and those same standards are applied to all congressional districts, they remain ‘objective 
standards.’ 


{Much of the most current literature focuses, though, on regulatory agencies rather than on grants-in-aid agencies. Nonetheless, if regulatory 
agencies respond to committee preferences it is not a great jump relative to the existing literature to pose that grants agencies may do so also. 
That grants agencies do not cater to their congressional committees requires a revised vision of ‘distributive politics,’ which is this study's concern. 


&f.Kieweit and McCubbins (1991). MCs may also have redistributive or constituent preferences for the program that they can address through a 
statute. 
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applications process for substantive criteria allows committee members to ‘double-dip' for credit: the MC can take credit for 
passing a program and then for helping the locality clear up any technical difficulties that arise in working through the 
applications process (Fiorina, 1989). Fourth, administrative review for professional standards helps MCs avoid incompetent 
projects that can lead to scandal (Anagnoson, 1980) -- especially advantageous in a contentious electoral environment. Fifth, 
when MCs lessen the role of informal influence, they lessen their conflict with each other over the allocation of limited funds and 
administrative attentions. Political competition within Congress (and committee) over agency benefits could bring MCs under 
pressure by home constituencies to guarantee their projects, and so requires of MCs additional time, energy, and political capital. 
And last, the administrative filtering of local preferences helps identify projects that are of high local salience, on which MCs can 
most usefully spend time and energy. 

So long then as MCs' districts remain eligible for grants under program and the annual flow of awards under the 
program both meets grant criteria and consumes the program's annual budget appropriation), MCs can devote their time to a 
variety of other, higher return activities. What contact an MC may have with an agency over grants will stem from local requests 
for ombudsman services: making inquiries about the state of an application, sending letters in support, and clarifying the 
technical difficulties in a decision. Such case-work allows the MC to take credit for fighting the good fight, yet avoids giving 
political opponents the opportunity to charge the MC with legal or ethical improprieties, and provides the MC with an electorally 
safe way to avoid local projects that may lead to scandal or be budgetarily infeasible, i.e. by blaming 'those bureaucrats.’ 

By like reasoning, when the established flow of benefits either is interrupted, we would expect committee MCs to 
intervene on behalf of their districts. Intervene could take the form of statutory action, but can also take a less formal -- and less 
difficult -- cast. Indeed, less formal efforts are prerequisite to successful statutory action: personal letters or phone calls to the 
agency, personal and committee staff inquiries, committee hearings, mark-up sessions, votes, reports, and so forth. These efforts 
bring the agency to redirect benefits to those MCs with legislative influence over the agency, especially if agency personnel wish 
to maintain their newly established course. That is, the agency might ‘buy off the most threatening MCs to undermine 
congressional opposition (cf. Hirschman, 1970). In ‘normal’ times, however, the agency would not as much need to undertake 


such targeting. 


Administrative Process 


From an administrative perspective, universalistic standards are also sensible as a guide to allocation. Internally, 


professionai training and norms among civil servants promote the development of professional criteria (Bell, 1985), as may a 


perspective among career civil servants that 'too much’ responsiveness to congressional committees may make them suspect to 
political appointees (Democrat or Republican) and so lead to a loss of merit bonus, promotion, or position (transfers, reduction- 
in-force actions) (cf. Goldenberg, 1985; Aberbach and Rockman, 1990). Further, agency personnel work in professional 
communities which are closely attuned to substantive criteria. People in these communities may expect agencies to be 
repositories of professional expertise and impartiality and so give notice of favoritism or irregular practice (indeed, the entire 
universalism-particularism debate, as well as efforts at program evaluation as such, are such efforts). 

Additionally, actors outside the federal government are often willing to take agencies to court should they depart from 
established statutory and regulatory interpretations (Bryner, 1987; Olsen, 1990). Given the often extensive local political and 
professional mobilization that is necessary to generate support a public project, we should expect local interests to protest if 
expectations for a grant award are broken. These considerations encourage agency personnel to focus on relatively stable and 
professional criteria, to emphasize these in shaping external expectations, and so to put special emphasis on the development and 
maintenance of statutory and regulatory criteria. 

Within the agency, too, legal and professional criteria are advantageous in providing are ready means by which to 
coordinate action among agency people, who are not focussed in the day-to-day on the details of congressional committees and 


leaders. For the upper levels of an agency, decision-makers have some discretion to pursue their own preferences as conflict 
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among and within congressional committees constrains congressional ability to pass laws limiting agencies (Dodd and Schott, 


1979; Hammond and Knott, 1993) -- although the agency leadership must still consider that committees must still pass desired 


reauthorizations, legislative changes, and annual appropriations. In sum, although congressional committees have resources to 
influence agencies, MCs do not face strong incentives (or sometimes even possess the ability) to wield them. Conversely, 
although agencies face incentives to anticipate the wishes of committee members, they also face incentives to adhere to 


universalistic, professional criteria. 


Targetin 

Even should agencies target grants toward important MCs, however, it is what the most effective allocation strategy is: 
target supporters more, strong supporters and strong opponents more, or marginal or indifferent MCs more. This the study thus 
follows a common practice, however, and tests for a linear strategy with respect to likely MC support for the agency. The 
strategy is not insensible, on two bases: those MCs with higher support for the agency may more frequently contact the agency on 
an informal basis and so influence bureau; while the agency people may aim to mobilize their supporters more than to win over 
or demobilize their opponents. 

Another argument suggests that only little targeting occurs relative to the support an MC is like to show for the agency. 
To wit, the targeting of individual MCs according to their propensity to support the program may require more attentiveness and 
information than agency people normally have. While agency people no doubt come to know some MCs well, it is not clear that 
that knowledge is extensive or accurate enough to allow targeting to jibe well with the differences across MCs in their propensity 
to support the program. Rather, the simplest and easiest thing for agency members to do is to target all relevant MCs, while 
giving the institutionally more powerful more support. Moreover, such a position help maintain the agency's own integrity in the 
eyes of MCs, who may dislike agency people who 'play politics’ with their shares of benefit. Indeed, it will be interesting to find 
whether this model yields a superior performance than does a finer-grained targeting model and whether particularistic 
considerations dominate universalistic ones in the targeting of grants. 

As a final note, the models must of necessity control (and so test) for the influence of the presidential administrations 
themselves. Presidential appointees, budgetary and legislative review, and even the possibility of direct White House 
involvement all potentially change agency policy. Indeed, it is the Reagan administration's preferences to cut back on 


governmental spending that gives rise to an opportunity to test the congressional influence hypothesis. 


Research Methods 

To test the strength and frequency of particularistic targeting, this study conducts a multivariate statistical analysis of a 
selected federal grants-in-aid program, the local public works program at the Economic Development Administration. The public 
works program is appropriate on two bases. First, the program meets well the definition of a distributive politics program. 
Through the Public Works and Development facilities program, the EDA funded a variety of local construction projects aimed at 
improving the local economy. Typical projects included industrial parks, convention centers, and the like. During the period 
under study, the average size of a grant (in nominal dollars) was 780 thousand dollars, the modal size was 600 thousand dollars, 
and grants of over a million dollars were common. The number of congressional districts that encompassed qualified 
"redevelopment areas" (RDAs) was 349 in 1978, increasing to 391 in 1982, with an average for each of the Carter and Reagan 
administrations of over six RDAs per qualified congressional district. Although in any given year not every congressional 
district received projects, in each year from 1978 through 1981 virtually all congressional districts with RDAs received at least 
one project in the prior two-years period. 

Second, the program yields a natural test of the conditions under which a notable scale of congressional intervention 
should occur, if such intervention occurs at all: when the 'normal' flow of agency benefits is cut. Indeed, no statistical analysis is 


needed to conclude that the Reagan administration cut back on the EDA grant-making (although statistical confirmation is 
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available below). The Reagan administration targeted the EDA for elimination, proposing a budget of zero throughout his entire 
time in office, while the number of grants per year went from a typical 200 per year for 1976-1980 to 69 and 85 for 1981 and 
1982, despite congressional renewal for the program and a continuing appropriation of money in contravention to the annual 
Reagan budget. 

The relative availability of economic and statistical data that bears on the program criteria turns study of the EDA into 
an opportunity to (1) compare the magnitude of political influence with that of policy criteria in grant-approval (Anagnoson, 
1980), (2) examine the particular ‘targeting strategy’ an agency takes in grant-allocation, if any, and (3) make a ‘quasi- 
experimental’ test (Cook and Campbell, 1979) of the hypothesis that political influence increases when the regular flow of 


benefits is interrupted. 


Dependent Variable 

The dependent variable is number of grants per congressional district per year for the years 1978 through 1982. The 
variable is the number of grants rather than the total amount of money, because the decision on whether to accept a project comes 
administratively prior to the decision about how much the fund that grant, and is apparently more liable to administrative control 
than is the amount of money (Anagnoson, 1980). 

A more pressing difficulty arises, though, in the form of congressional redistricting. Rather than throw out states that 
underwent redistricting in 1981 or 1982 (which includes 40 states), the study estimates the dependent variable for each 
congressional district (CD) that underwent redistricting in a particular year. The study does so in a three step method: (1) 
assigning projects to the pre-redistricting or post-redistricting CD based on the date of the redistricting and the date of the award; 
(2) using the average number of projects received by all non-redistricted CDs as an estimate for the number of projects that 
redistricted CDs would have received had they been in effect for the entire year (grouping CDs into all those that received no 
projects by a particular month and all those that received projects by a particular month); and (3) assigning the estimated CDs a 
weight equal to the fraction of the year (by months) that the CD was in effect. The estimation is done for only those states that 
used new districts in their 1982 elections. The estimation of congressional districts that underwent only minor changes in 
redistricting is expected to lessen the likelihood of a positive and significant finding of congressional influence during the Reagan 


administration and so work against the hypothesis that influence will increase.® 


Independent Variables 


The economic, demographic, and administrative variables characterize not the congressional district per se, however, 
but the population of EDA "redevelopment areas" (RDAs) within the congressional district. This is because the EDA develops 
project proposals via an administrative apparatus that is organized as a “redevelopment area” at the local level.” The political 
influence variables, on the other hand, describe the MCs that represent each congressional district. The descriptive data on the 
differing congressional districts are pooled across the years into a single analysis. 

The data for each of the small number of RDAs that stretched across more than one congressional district are divided 
equally among those congressional districts. The variables for per capital income, the two-year unemployment rate, and per 
capita full-time employment, however, are weighted by the population of the RDA (13% of 2292 RDAs stretched across 
congressional districts). Data on RDAs are aggregated from annual county-level data by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Most RDAs coincided with counties, though. Where they did not, the data on the counties that 


stretched across RDAs are divided equally among those RDAs, while RDAs that stretched across counties are assigned an 


6A future revision will use estimations for only those CDs in states that gained or lost congressional seats, as well as any other CDs that appear to 
have undergone a geographically ‘significant’ change of borders. 


The local "economic redevelopment representative" works under the supervision of a regional office, the administrator of which works under the 
supervision of the EDA administrator in Washington. The regional administrators meet annually with the EDA administrator to determine 
budgetary allocations and eligibility criteria for project proposals. Virtually all project proposals are approved once they are finally and formally 
submitted to the Washington office. 
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average value for the counties the RDA encompasses, with the variables for per capita income, the two-year unemployment rate, 


and per capita full-time employment weighted by population (2% of 2292 RDAs stretched across counties). 

Policy variables. (1) The median population across RDAs; (2) the median per capita income (deflated by the CPI); (3) 
the median two-year average unemployment rate; (4) the number of RDAs that include Indian reservations; and (5) whether the 
RDAs were part of a metropolitan area (as defined by the US Bureau of the Census; as an indicator of possible aversion to 
funding projects in urban areas, cf. Pressman and Wildavsky, 1984). 

Administrative variables. (1) The number of RDAs in the congressional district and (2) the median, across RDAs, of 
per capita full-time employees employed by all local governments within the RDA (as an indicator of local administrative 
capacity).8 

Political variables. (1) The number of ‘leadership positions’ held in the Senate: chair or ranking member on each of the 
Banking, Public Works, Appropriations committees or on the subcommittees with jurisdiction over the EDA, or one of the top 
three positions of either party; (2) same for the House, plus Speaker of the House; (3) memberships on each of the Senate 
Banking, Public Works, Appropriations committees; (4) same for House; (6) membership on the Senate Public Works or 
Appropriations subcommittees with jurisdiction over the EDA (no clearly applicable subcommittee for Banking could be found); 
(5) same for House, plus the Banking subcommittee with jurisdiction; (6) the presidential administration. 

Each of the congressional variables is a 1/0 dichotomy that is interacted with a support score. The interaction tests 
explicitly the targeting hypothesis. To indicate likely support for the EDA, the study uses National Taxpayer Union (NTU) 
scores (since sufficiently disaggregate voting scores are not available to isolate support for the EDA in particular). The NTU 
scores are compilations recorded votes on spending measures, making a high NTU score indicative of opposition to spending, an 
appropriate score for a 'porkbarrel’ program. The scores also make a better indicator of likely support than would a party 
variable, because of the additional variance that is available on the NTU score, while the score correlates well with party (.37 in 
the Senate for being Democratic, and .68 in the House). The variables are recoded so that increasing values correspond to an 
increasing likelihood of support. 

As discussed previously, the lack of a clear rationale for expectations about an agency targeting strategy leads to the 
estimation of a second model that uses only dichotomous variables for whether an MC is on a (sub)committee or in a leadership 
position. Indeed, should the two targeting models provide comparable estimates, the second (dichotomous variable) model will 


be pursued for the theoretical reasons discussed above. 


Cross-President Testing 

Presidential administrations require special attention, for three models must be examined. First, to test that the Reagan 
administration differs from the Carter administration -- both in redirecting agencies and in the nature of congressional relations 
(especially with a turnover of party control in the Senate) -- a model is estimated in which all policy and congressional variables 
are interacted with a ‘presidential administration’ dummy variable. Additionally, the un-interacted policy, congressional, and 
‘presidential dummy’ variables all are included in this same model. The un-interacted variables estimate the relations that held 
under the Carter administration, while the interacted variables estimate any differences in the rate of response that arose with the 
Reagan administration. The ‘presidential dummy,’ for example, thus captures any general propensity under the Reagan 
administration to make grants at a different volume (and so captures the general philosophy of the Reagan administration ‘to just 
say no’). 

The results of the above model are compared to one that includes no interaction for a change of administration but does 


include a single dummy variable for the change of administration. This second model is the simplest, and most common, test of 


8An additional variable was considered and dropped, as a measure of administrative experience and learning: the number RDAs in the 
congressional district that received projects within the prior two years. Unfortunately, the correlation of this figure with the number of RDAs for 
the congressional district is a prohibitive .99. Usefully, however, this is another indicator of the spread of EDA grants. 
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whether a bureau policy changes policy direction with a change of presidential administration, and uses the assumption that 
nature of policy and congressional influences remains constant, i.e. that the amount but not the rate of response changes (a 
questionable assumption for the Reagan administration; cf. Aberbach and Rockman, 1990, on congressional relations). 

Third, to estimate the magnitudes and statistical significances of the policy and congressional variables under each of 
the Carter and Reagan administrations, a last model interacts the policy and congressional variables with a separate dummy 
variable for each of the two presidential administrations. This produces two sets of estimates in the same model for the policy 
and congressional variables, one set for each of the two presidential administrations. 

Although the above makes for a large number of variables, the are divided among a number of separate models, and the 
large sample size (N=2192) combined with both the low correlations among the variables and a culling of variables during 
estimation makes the endeavor feasible. Moreover, the examination of the variables is necessary to test whether a different 
model of congressional influence holds when the Reagan administration cuts off the flow of grants (or, conversely, as the 
administration extends the ‘administrative presidency’ to cut off congressional influence). During estimation, the independent 
variables are sequentially culled based on whether they yield estimates that are more likely than not to have occurred by chance. 
The least statistically significant variable is dropped, and the model re-estimated until the remaining relations have a better than a 


50:50 likelihood of having occurred ‘on their own' rather than by chance (t=.674, 2-tailed test). 


Statistical Method 

An appropriate statistical method is a multinomial probit analysis. The method is preferable to ordinary or general least 
squares regression, since the dependent variable (the number of grants per congressional district per year) is bounded below at 
zero and a large majority of congressional districts in all years receive no projects.? In such a situation, traditional linear 
regression is likely to produce badly biased estimates. Alternative procedures are available in the form of logit and probit, each 
of which avoids the problem by estimating the likelihood of a particular outcome (i.e. the likelihood that the agency approves a 
certain number of grants for a given set of independent variables). The probit technique is available, since the dependent variable 
is ordered (rather than being merely categorical).!9 Probit is preferable to logit, because probit includes a stochastic error term 
for individual observations while logit does not. 

Probit is also advantageous in allowing an alternative specification (to that of the normal function) for the shape of the 
likelihood curve for grant approval. Although most political science applications use the normal distribution for their purposes, a 
Gompertz distribution, which has a left side that falls off more quickly than does the right, is more appropriate to administrative 
grants approval and is used here. In practical terms the shape of the curve says that administrators looking at applications dismiss 
under-qualified projects increasingly quickly (e.g. for the applications to undergo redesign and reapplication) but give 
increasingly detailed review to better-qualified applications. For the locality, it says that it is relatively easy to get initial 
consideration but ever more difficult to guarantee an approval (indeed, this curve may also be appropriate for academic hiring). 11 


As with other likelihood curves, most of the decision-making ‘action’ is in the middle. 


9 Adding to these limits, it appears that there may be some informal or pragmatic maximum number of project grants that the EDA awarded a 
particular geographic region per year. In practice, the large majority of congressional districts that received grants received only one for the year. 


Me number of projects a congressional district receives is more an ordinal than a categorical matter, because projects are developed across the 
separate RDAs within the district, not across the district as a whole. The ‘political influence’ component in the grant approval gives the dependent 
variable its ordering, as central offices consider the RDAs as a group, by district. A regional administrator can similarly lend ordering to the 
number of grants per district by considering the geographic proximity of project grants, but the regional administrators’ geographic reference may 
not correspond directly to congressional districts. 


id practice, the curves (and the estimates they produce for this study) show no large differences, although the estimates (in this study) for the 
Gompertz curve tend to be slightly stronger and more significant than those for the normal curve. This supports the appropriateness of the 
Gompertz curve, although the differences are not likely to meet a statistical F-test for a 95% confidence interval. 
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Analysis 
Targetin 
Coefficient estimates from both the NTU ‘support score’ and the dichotomous ‘membership’ models appear in Table 1. 


The estimates for the policy variables are substantially the same for the two models, as are the estimates for congressional 


influence (when the ‘support score’ estimates are multiplied by the average value of the variables in the sample). By and large, 


however, the ‘membership’ estimates are marginally both stronger and statistically more significant. With the relative lack of 


support for a the finer-grained ‘support score’ model of targeting, the remainder of the analysis follows the theoretical supposition 


favoring the ‘membership’ model. 


Congressional Influence 

Many of the congressional influence variables did not hold up well, if they survived at all (Table 1). Districts with 
representatives in leadership positions (including committee leadership positions), exhibit a statistically significant increase in the 
likelihood of a grant with the advent of the Reagan administration. This increase is sufficient to cancel out the statistically 
significant negative likelihood that held under the Carter administration. The result is a net relation that is in strength close to, 
and statistically indistinguishable from, zero. Substantively, leading representatives may have advocated preferences that were 
actually detrimental to their own districts but these preferences became irrelevant under the Reagan administration. 

The relation for representatives on subcommittees of jurisdiction is in the expected positive direction for the Carter 
administration but is slightly more likely to have occurred by chance than not. This relation shifts to one that is much more 
strongly positive (at least nominally) and more statistically significant but not at the .10 level. For the average district that 
received no grants during the Reagan administration, having a representative on a subcommittee of jurisdiction was/would have 
been worth an increase of 4.3 percentage points in the likelihood of receiving a grant (Table 2).!2 

Districts with senators in leadership positions saw their influence make a statistically significant change from a positive 
relation during the Carter administration to a more strongly negative one under the Reagan administration. Both the ‘before’ and 
‘after’ levels of influence were not significant at a .10 level, however.!3 Under the Carter administration, having a senator in a 
leadership position corresponded to an increase of 2.3 percentage points in the likelihood of receiving a grant, for the average 
district that did not receive a grant (changing to a 1.5 point net loss if the leading senator also sat on committee; see below). 
Under Reagan administration, having a leading senator corresponded to a loss of 4.0 percentage points (but if the leading senator 
was on committee, the loss changes to an increase of .5 point). 

Districts with senators on committee, on the other hand, experienced a statistically significant change from a significant 
negative relation under the Carter administration to a significant positive relation under the Reagan administration. Having a 
senator on a committee of jurisdiction during the Reagan administration was/would have been ‘worth’ an increase of 4.9 
percentage points in the likelihood of award, for the average district that did not receive a grant. Under the Carter administration, 
the district was 3.7 points less likely to receive a grant. 

Last, districts with a senator on a subcommittee of jurisdiction saw a statistically significant change from a level of 
influence that was in strength roughly zero (and statistically indistinguishable from zero) to much more strongly negative. 
Having a senator on subcommittee during the Reagan administration corresponded to a 3.4 percentage point decrease in the 


likelihood of receiving a grant. 


12Note: The ‘baseline’ for the likelihood calculations is the average population, by administration, for those CDs that did not receive grants. 
Thus, the population figure is 127.5 thousand for the Carter administration, and 105.9 thousand for the Reagan. The baseline was chosen to show 
what bias’ actually occurred. Giving the same baseline to each of the two administrations will change the figures, but has not yet been calculated. 
In all likelihood calculations, only the variable being tested is set to 'l' along with the presidential administration dummy variable, if the 
calculation is for the Reagan administration. 


in the ‘support score’ model, the estimates for leading senators were more likely than not to have occurred by chance, indicating that the Reagan 
administration was not simply more against Democratic leading senators more strongly than it was for Republican ones. 
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It appears that under the Carter administration, the senatorial leaders received the spoils while those on committee did 
not; while under the Reagan administration, the leadership received the spoils those on committee received the spoils while those 
in leadership did not. In both administrations, having a senator on subcommittee corresponded to no advantage under the Carter 
administration to a negative impact under the Reagan administration, while under the Reagan administration, having a 
representative on a subcommittee of jurisdiction helped. Questions remain, however: first, whether the models that assume a 
difference across administrations perform more strongly than do those that assume no difference across administrations, and, 


second, how the magnitude of the congressional influence compares to substantive policy criteria. 


e Nu e 

In a model that allows for a change in the rates of congressional influence across presidential administrations (or, 
similarly but not estimated, in models that examine only the Carter administration or the Reagan administration), the estimated 
relation for House subcommittee influence under the Carter administration becomes both much stronger and statistically 
significant at a .05 level. For the Reagan administration, the House subcommittee influence remains positive but is weaker than 
under the Carter administration and does not reach statistical significants at the .10 level. The influence of the Senate 
subcommittees of jurisdiction under the Reagan administration also shows a positive relation that is statistically significan* at the 
.05 level (but which is neither as strong nor significant the relation in the model that controls for policy).!4 

The model that assumes no change in congressional influence with a change of administration produces no estimates of 
congressional influence that are statistically significant at the .10 level or better, although the estimated relations are positive both 
for representatives on subcommittees of jurisdiction and for senators on committees of jurisdiction but statistically insignificant at 
the .10 level (Table 3). The model also produces a negative relation for leading representatives and senators on subcommittees of 
jurisdiction.15 We might ask, though, what happens when this model does not control for the policy variables. Without the 
controls, the model yields a strong, positive, and statistically significant estimate for the House subcommittees of jurisdiction 
(while the estimate for leading representatives remains negative but insignificant at the .10 level). In sum, the exclusion of policy 
criteria makes the influence of representatives on subcommittees of jurisdiction appear stronger and more significant, especially 
when the specification of congressional influence does not model a change of administration. 

esident, Poli Administratio 

The model of political influence, that controls for policy, also shows notable changes of policy with the change of 
presidential administration to the Reagan administration. First, under the Reagan administration a sparsity of population became 
a stronger criteria for a positive decision. Although the magnitude of the change did not reach statistical significance at the .10 
level, the strength of the relation after the change reached significance at the .05 level. For the Carter administration, a decrease 
in 5 thousand people corresponded to substantively inconsequential increase in the likelihood of a grant for the average CD that 
did not receive a grant under the Carter administration. Under the Reagan administration, the same change in population resulted 
in a 1.2 percentage point increase. 

The model presents especially interesting results for the income criteria. Under the Carter administration, decreasing 
income results in a statistically significant (p<.01) increase in the likelihood of an award, with a $1,000 decrease in per capita 
income increasing the likelihood by 2.0 points. Under the Reagan a statistically significant (p<.05) change occurred that 
cancelled out this criteria (and so makes it statistically indistinguishable from zero). 

Similarly, there was a statistically significant (p<.05) change in the estimated impact of the number of Indian 
reservations (a special program criteria). For the Carter administration, the consideration shows no discernible impact but 


14Dyopping the Senate from the model makes no notable differences in the estimates or significance levels. 


i a future revision, a second model will estimate congressional relations under the assumption that the Reagan administration may have 
affected policy rates of influence but not congressional rates of influence. The model will thereby control for the possibility that a change in 
policy masks the stability congressional influence. 
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corresponds to a statistically significant (p<.05) negative affect on the likelihood of a grant during the Reagan term. For the 
Reagan term, an increase by 1 in the number of RDAs that encompassed Indian reservations corresponds to a 14 point decline in 
the likelihood of a grant.!6 

The Reagan administration also exhibits a strengthening of the unemployment criteria from that under the Carter 
administration. Although the magnitude of the change itself was not statistically significant at the .10 level, the unemployment 
rate exhibits no impact under the Carter administration (and so is indiscernible from chance). The statistical significance of the 
magnitude under Reagan administration fails to reach the .10 level, but the magnitude corresponds to an .4 point increase in the 
likelihood of a grant for each 1 point increase in the unemployment rate. 

On administrative grounds, the relation for the number of RDAs was both stable across presidential administrations and 
statistically significant (p<<.01). An increase of 1 RDA corresponds to a 1.2 point increase in the likelihood of a grant during the 
Carter administration and a 1.1 point increase during the Reagan. The per capita number of full-time equivalent (FTEs) 
employees in local government, as a measure of administrative capacity, was the weakest and least significant of the independent 
variables and the first dropped in all re-estimates.. 

Finally, the change of presidential administration itself exhibits a statistically significant (p<.01) change in the 
likelihood of a grant. For the average district that did not receive a grant under the Carter administration, the likelihood of a grant 
decreases by 15.2 points. Conversely, for the average district that did not receive a grant under the Reagan administration, the 
likelihood of receiving a grant was 15.3 points higher. The likelihood difference within the Carter administration between the 
Carter CDs that did not receive awards and the Reagan administration CDs that did not receive awards was 2.4 points, while for 
the Reagan administration it was 2.3, with in both cases the Reagan CDs having the higher likelihood. The net decline in the 
likelihood of awards from the Carter to the Reagan administrations thus arose far more from the general disposition of the 
Reagan administration ‘to just say no’ than from a Reagan administration re-orientation in the content of the policy criteria. 

Final caveats 

On program efficacy: This study does not address whether any of the policy criteria held any differently within the 
EDA regions and local areas. Rather, the study examines the stability of the criteria across the nation as a whole. Moreover, the 
study aggregates grants by congressional districts, which are not the administrative unit for the EDA. The study is designed not 
as an evaluation of program efficacy but as an evaluation of the basis on which the geographic areas that correspond to 
congressional districts receive grants, and so to evaluate discernible congressional influences and targeting strategies in the 
number of awards. 

Although I have limited the number of missing cases to 61 of 2192, due to time restrictions I have not completed 
double-checking the data (and perhaps will add 1977 to the analysis, for which nearly all the data is in hand). The population of 
CDs should likely also be a few more, owing to special EDA districts, "Economic Development Districts," which are targeted 
areas for development. These districts should also appear as a control (but their lack biases against the posited findings). The 
existence of these areas is not yet incorporated into the data and the statistical models. Additionally, although the EDA purports 
to use a two-year unemployment rate, it yields poor results, and a one-year unemployment rate remains to be tested. Finally, the 
sensible test of a variable accounting for committee seniority (in years served) yields good results in Anagnoson's (1980) analysis 
but remains to be explored here. Future analysis will address a model that estimates the number of projects for only those states 
that gained or lost seats in redistricting. Again however, the estimations in this study are biased against the posited findings. 
These limitations being the case, I present these results as only preliminary. 


16This does not explain the reasons for the large decline. It may be, for example, that the design of the project applications were themselves not 
as promising as EDA administrators preferred, but that the administrators were more lenient under the Carter administration. 
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Evaluation: Policy vs. Politics 

A number of issues must be summed: (1) whether different degrees of congressional influence hold across presidential 
administrations; (2) how ‘fine-grained’ the political targeting of MCs is; (3) whether congressional intervention increased when 
the flow of grants was restricted (this is also a question of the efficacy of the ‘administrative presidency’ under Reagan); (4) 
whether congressional influence appears when policy considerations are not accounted for; (5) the ‘windfall’ issue: what policy 
effects the change of presidential administration exerted with respect to congressional districts; and (6) whether the magnitude of 
political targeting is substantively notable. 

First, whether different 'models' of congressional influence hold for the Carter and Reagan administrations. It initially 
appears to be so. The ‘Membership’ model yields stronger estimates at stronger levels of statistical significant than does the ‘No 
Congressional Change’ model (which used the dichotomous coding of 'Membership' model variables). Although a statistical test 
of which model fits the data-set better (the F-test equivalent for multinomial probit) remains to be made, should the two models 
fall within the ‘industry standard’ of a 95% confidence interval of each other, the estimates of the individual congressional 
variables suggests that a difference across presidential administrations holds. 

Second, how ‘fine-grained’ the political targeting the allocation of grants is. Models based both on MC support scores 
and on the occupation of relevant committees and leadership positions were estimated. The estimates for the ‘Membership’ model 
yields generally stronger estimates that are statistically more significant than the estimates from the 'Support Score’ model (once 
the ‘Support Score’ estimates are multiplied by the average value of the independent variables). Again, however, a final F-test to 
indicate the superiority of one of the two models remains to be made. Initial evidence favors the theory that what targeting does 
occur is based simply on the occupation of institutionally important positions rather than on the likelihood of the MC to favor the 
program. 

Third, whether congressional influence increased when the flow of grants was restricted. Mixed evidence holds for this 
proposition. For the House subcommittees of jurisdiction, the relationship coefficient increased by approximately half, but 
statistically the magnitudes of the change and end result do not stand out clearly from the background ‘noise.’ The end result 
(which has a 1/3 likelihood of having occurred by chance) is a 4.3 percentage point increase in the likelihood of a grant, which is 
larger than the relation for all the other political variables but for the Senate committee of jurisdiction under Reagan, leading | 
representatives under Carter, and the change of presidential administration. In the Senate, membership on a committee of 
jurisdiction went from significantly negative to significantly positive. This may not be, however, so much an indication of 
senatorial influence as of a chosen change of strategy among Reagan appointees. Similarly, House leaders (who corresponded to 
a negative influence under Carter) became irrelevant under Reagan. Inexplicably, the influence of Senate subcommittees and 
leaders became noticeably more negative. In short, a mixed political picture appears, but remains consistent with the traditional 
one of influence by House subcommittee members. Indeed, the findings for House subcommittees are fully consistent with this 
paper's theoretical expectations: that with policy controlled for, (House) subcommittee influence would be small but that 
influence would increase when the flow of benefits is interrupted. 

Fourth, whether congressional influence appears when policy considerations are not accounted for. This is a clearer 
‘yes’ for House subcommittees. Without controls for policy criteria, the influence of House subcommittees appears much 
stronger and more statistically significant. The rest of the political variables exhibit, however, the same mixed story as above. 

Fifth, the necessary ‘windfall’ observation: what policy effects the change of presidential administration exerted with 
respect to congressional districts. Most notably, per capita income became irrelevant as a decision criteria under the Reagan 
administration, while increases in population became much more relevant in what had originally been a rural program. Areas 
with Indian reservations, which during the Carter administration were a neutral factor among the variables examined, also appear 
to have lost out in a big way. Finally, and most clearly, the arrival of the Reagan administration corresponds to a large and 
uniform decrease in grant-making, and in total exerts an impact larger than that for any other factor through a combination of: 
direct propensity (not) to support the program, policy redirection within the program, and reorientation of congressional relations. 
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Sixth, and last, whether the magnitude of political targeting is substantively notable. At the margins, congressional 
representation on a House subcommittee of jurisdiction, a Senate committee, or in Senate leadership corresponded to statistically 
noticeable impacts on the likelihood of a grant. Compared to the impact of changes in the policy variables, congressional 
Tepresentation is on par as a consequential factor. When weighed against the baseline likelihood of receiving a grant under either 
presidential administration, however, congressional variables (other than leading representatives during the Carter administration) 
correspond to only a marginal impact. Among the political factors, only two stand out: House leaders for a negative impact 
during the Carter administration, and the change of presidential administration itself, which corresponds to easily the greatest 
impact on program administration. 


Conclusion 
The larger significance of this study is three-fold. First, it extends our understanding of how equitably federal agencies, 
and the EDA in particular, managed grant-making across congressional districts. Second, it helps reveal where and how visibly 
the political system resolves demands for governmental action; i.e. to what degree within Congress, through the president, or in 


the design of law and its administration in the federal bureaucracies. And finally, it thereby helps clarify the role of universalistic 
policy criteria in shaping governmental responsiveness and accountability. 
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Table 1 


‘Support Score,' 'Membership,' ‘Difference across Administrations,’ and 'Political' Models 


Variable 
RDA count 


JEC Population 
RWR Population 
JEC Income 

RWR Income 
RWR Metropolitan 
JEC Indian Rsv. 
RWR Indian Rsv. 


RWR Unempl. rate 


JEC Hse Leaders 
RWR Hse Leaders 
JEC Hse Subcmte 


RWR Hse Subcmte 


JEC Sen Leaders 
RWR Sen Leaders 
JEC Sen Cmte 
RWR Sen Cmte 


RWR Sen Subcmte 


RWR President 


Support Score 


Estimate 


.033858*** 
(.2031) 


-.00012133 
(.000193) 
-.00079395* 
(.000426) 
-.01535967*** 
(.004583) 


0861964 
(.097053) 


-.04622014*** 
(.01145) 
0172117 
(.017459) 


-.00339246 
(.002312) 


.0013007 
(.001608) 
.0021322 
(.002151) 


-.00265876 
(.002279) 
-.00164628 
(.001115) 
-.00167726 
(.001788) 
-.00311869 
(.002333) 


-.9066477*** 
(.256084) 


Membership 
Estimate 


.0349218*** 
(.203912) 


-.00015151 
(.000193) 
-.00079995** 
(.000399) 
-.01621381*** 
(.004588) 

0 


0 


-.04097542** 
(.017948) 
.0131646 
(017122) 


-.30553963* 
(.181881) 
0 


.1370002 
(.139748) 


.0654129 
(.066449) 
-.13719087 
(.093466) 
-.10599454** 
(.05452) 
(.043469) 
(.122989) 


-1.10455991*** 
(.255629) 


Difference 
Estimate 


.0342884*** 
(.20607) 


-.00014727 
(.000193) 
-.00065498 
(.000444) 
-.01620803*** 
(.004613) 
.0154039** 
(.007509) 


-.0407341** 
(.018286) 
.0129916 
(.018126) 


-.32528991* 
(.182663) 
3482682 

(.3052) 
.0920935 
(.088442) 


0635215 
(.066691) 
-.20238717* 
(.06669 1) 
-.1016074** 
(.054568) 
.2409782*** 
(.070377) 
-.33813107*** 
(.126015) 


-1.06206284*** 
(.369402) 


Political 


Estimate 


-.28064187* 
(.172896) 


21313 
(.108791) 
.107035 
(.133453) 


.0906405 
(.06392) 
-.06579713 
(.086312) 
-.10249651** 
(.53144) 
.0950531** 
(.042576) 
-.20403688* 
(.113101) 


3954003 1*** 
(.092553) 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Signs on the coefficients are reversed so that a positive number indicates an 
increase in the likelihood of a positive decision. The RWR coefficients in the Difference Model are changes from the 
Carter estimate. The Reagan coefficients in the other models are net effects. In each model, variables that had a >.50 
likelihood of occurring by chance (t=.674, two-tailed test) were sequentially culled, least significant first, and the 
model re-estimated. Dashes indicate that the variable was culled from the model. Zeros indicate the coefficient was 
calculated to be approximately zero, based on the values in the Difference Model. All models are estimated with a 
multinomial probit procedure against a Gompertz distribution function: (Probability of a 'yes')=1-exp(-exp(xB)). 


*P<=.10, two-tailed 
**P<=.05, two-tailed 


***P<=.01, two-tailed 


Calculated Likelihoods for a Grant 


Variable Carter Adm. Reagan Adm. 
RDA count (+1) 012 


Population (-5000 ppl) 
Income (-$1000 per capita) 
Indian Rsv. (+1 RDA) 
Unempl. rate (+1 point) 
Hse Subcmte & 

Cmte 
Hse Leader 
Sen Subcmte & 

Cmte 
Sen Subcmte & 

Cmte & 

Leader 


Sen Cmte 


Sen Cmte & .005 
Leader 


Sen Leader .023 -.04 
Other President .153 


Base Likelihood : 398 


Note: Likelihoods are calculated for the average policy values across congressional district that did not 
receive a grant in any one year during the indicated presidential administration (for the 1978-1982 period). 
All congressional influence variables are given a value of zero except for the one under calculation. All 
likelihoods are for the receipt of one grant and are not valid for additional grants. Separate calculations must 
be made for the likelihood of each total number of grants received. Dashes indicate that the variable was 
culled from the model estimation. Zeros indicate the coefficient was calculated to be approximately zero, 
based on the values in the Difference Model. 


Table 2 
.000 012 
020 0 
0 -.14 
0 004 
- 043 
-.103 0 
- -.034 
-.072 
-.037 049 


Table 3 


‘No Congressional Change' and ‘Politics Only' Models 


No Congressional Change Political 


Variable Estimate Estimate 


RDA count .0313991*** 
(.005481) 


Population -.0003 1784* 
(.000166) 

Income -.00946646*** 
(.003694) 

Indian Rsv. .0106411 
(.011924) 


Hse Leaders -.2188924 -.2199585 
(.145286) (.138247) 

Hse Subcmte .1063596 .1765487** 
(.087354) (.084327) 


Sen Cmte .0404168 
(.032356) 

Sen Subcmte -.08231184 
(.061177) 


RWR President -.2638063*** 2350725 1*** 
(.055531) (.052205) 


Note: Standard Errors are in parentheses. Dashes indicate that the variable was culled from the model 
estimation. Blanks indicate that the variable is not part of the model. 


*P<=,10, two-tailed 
**P<=.05, two-tailed 


***P<= 01, two-tailed 
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The art of fascism: classical and democratic forms 


Abstract 
Fascism, in both its classical, German manifestation, and in it 
democratic, American manifestations, should not be thought of as an ideology, o 
even, primarily, as a political movement. Rather is it a form of aesthetic 
pathology; a disease of the imagination that is carried by pictures, films, videos, 
and imaginative writing. 


If fascism is considered as ideology then South Africa and Israel are 
semi-fascist states. If, however, the term is used to refer, not to ideology but 
to the natural fruits of the technology of communication, then neither Israel nor 
South Africa is notably fascist. Fascism in the sense of technology has its home 
in Hollywood, on Madison Avenue, in local broadcasting stations and on bulletin 
boards. Fascism in this sense is the natural pathology of democracy, the sink 
into which democratic society tends to flow. 


Like the Roman schoolboy in Burke’s French revolution, we continue 
to prate of a liberty that we insensibly lost as print, radio, film and television, 
phone, fax, e-mail and bulletin board, seeped into the cracks and orifices of 
society. In Origins of totalitarianism Arendt pointed out that mobilisation is of the 
essence of fascism; in modern society it is media that mobilise. 


In 1992 there were 19 race-related homicides in Germany. In the 
United States there were more than 3,000. 
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In the ’twenties and ’thirties most people saw communism and fascism 
as creeds, respectively, of the left and the right. But in the ’fifties George 
Orwell convinced many of us that communism and fascism are forms of 
totalitarianism, and there is not a lot of difference between them. The question 
I want to ask is this: is fascism a creed at all? Communism took root in one of 
the most backward states in Europe. Fascism, on the other hand, in the form of 
nazism, established itself in one of the most technically advanced states. I 
suggest that what was distinctive about Hitler was not his so-called creed (which 
amounted to little more than the ravings of an auto-didact) but his use of 
technology. And I suggest further that, when we talk of fascism or nazism, what 
we are really taiking about is the technology of information Souimty, or, as I 
would prefer to call it, of digital society. 


This thesis is not new. Indeed it owes a good deal to Modris 
Ecksteins’ book Rites of spring: the Great War and the birth of the modern age. 
To what extent the thesis is present in Ecksteins’ work, and to what extent it 
is being propounded in an original form here, will be left to the reader to 
decide. 


Note that I am not saying that the classical fascists had no ideology. 
Some of them clearly did have an ideology. What I am saying is that the aspect 
that we think about when we talk about fascism is not the ideology so much as 
the technology. This is not a mistake on our part. On the contrary it is a most 
important apergu, and one that we badly need if we are to understand what is 
happening in our own societies today. 


Take, as a classic case, Leni Riefenstahl’s film of the 1934 Nuremberg 
rally, Triumph of Will. There are two lessons staring you in the face in this film. 
The first is that Germany is planning to conquer territories where German- 
speaking people are settled. (Women parade attired in the costumes of those 
areas; why do you call a rally a “triumph” if you do not intend it to be a 
celebration of conquest?) And the second is that Germany is being renewed. 
Women are featured and so are boys and so are girls. The girls appear with their 
mothers, but the boys appear in disciplined, male-bonded troops. Those serious- 
faced, dedicated boys, desperately anxious to play their parts correctly, will be 
just old enough to serve in the armed forces when war comes in 1939. Hitler is 
coy when he greets the women and the girls. He is strident in his address to the 
boys. The sociological lesson to be drawn from Triumph of Will is that fascism, 
which is the natural pathology of democracy, is a disease spread by corruption 
of communication. 


Hitler was of course a master of ambivalence, as well as a 
practitioner of the big lie. The very title "National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party" enabled him to play for Labor when he needed its support, to appeal to 
the army when that was what he most wanted, and to ensnare big business with 
anti-labor promises. The themes of the 1934 rally that Riefenstahl filmed were The 
Party Day of Unity and The Party Day of Power (Barsam, 1975). In the film, Hess 
puts the final gloss on this when he rants, 


The party is Hitler, but Hitler in Germany, just as Germany is Hitler! 
Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! 


You can hear that sort of claptrap on university campuses everywhere. 


On June 30 Hitler, fearing a coup, had had Ernst R6hm and about one 
thousand of his SA brown-shirts murdered. When Hitler, Himmler (leader of the 
SS) and the new leader of the SA walk together towards the open-air columns 
(in one of which Riefenstahl has stationed herself, with a camera) they are 
implicitly denying that anything untoward has happened. Who? Us? No, we 
weren’t there. Nothing to worry about! Anyway it’s none of your business. Die 
Parte! ist Hitler. See no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil, and keep out of 
trouble! There are 97,000 SA men in this scene and 11,000 SS men. Do you intend 
to argue? Good! 


Now it has long been known that people in republics like this sort 
of thing. Burke said as much in Reflections on the French revolution, and in 
Democracy in America Tocqueville further elaborated the notion of majoritarian 
tyranny. Fascism and ideology were twin offspring of the French revolution. But 
there is this difference between them: the word “ideology” was coined within a 
decade of 1789, but the word "fascism" does not occur until this century. 


In a sense, that does not matter, for concepts have a generic life 
even as they find expression in a variety of words. “Ideology,” for example, was 
a neologistic way of referring to what, earlier in the eighteenth century, had 
been called “enthusiasm.” And it was because he perceived in the French 
revolution the enthusiasm which precipitated the English and Scottish civil wars, 
and which animated English tyranny in Ireland, that Burke, writing a few months 
after the outbreak of the revolution, comprehensively damned it. The passage in 
the Reflections that looks like an inspired forecast of the eighteenth Brumaire of 
Napoleon nine years later, is simply a shrewd recollection of the rise of Cromwell 
to supreme power in the English state. In the 1790s, then, ideology was a new 
way of saying enthusiasm. Analogously, Weber’s verstehen is a new way of 
talking about what Vico called fantasia. And fascism? Well Burke had a phrase for 
it. He called it epidemical fanaticism. 


Of all things, wisdom is the most terrified with epidemical fanaticism, 
because of all enemies it is that against which she is the least able 
to furnish any kind of resource. 

Burke, 1790. Reflections on the revolution in France, ed. John G. A. 
Pocock, p. 134. 


That phrase is really very good. It captures much of the essence of 
the phenomenon. For fascism is like a mediaeval plague. It comes and goes in 
bewildering fashion, but it never entirely disappears. Just when you think you 
are rid of it, along comes another epidemic. And the term “epidemical fanaticism” 
tells us, too, that the ideology of fascism typically has a religious cast that 
renders it immune to refutation by reason. "Epidemical fanaticism” says nothing 
about the intellectual content of fascism, nevertherless it captures the reality of 
what we think of when we consider the phenomenon of fascism. We infer then, 
that, for the understanding of fascism, it is not the intellectual content that 
matters, but the effects in the populace. 


Following Ecksteins, I suggest that the content of fascism is aesthetic 
rather than ideological. And because it is an aesthetic, fascism has neither 
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bounds nor brakes. It just goes on and on in the hope of achieving a catharsis 
through violence. It goes on because fascist communicators are infected with 
their own virus, and they believe their own propaganda. 


What then is the relation between fascism, considered as a fruit of 
technology, and ideology? The answer, I suggest, is that ideological thinking 
creates tribes that are united by ideas; usually simple, and often mistaken ideas; 
and it is tribes that conduct fascist campaigns. The tribes may be religious or 
ethnic or gender-based or purely ideational. 


The United States furnishes an example of how the _ political 
manifestations of the aesthetics of kitsch are modified by pre-existing ideology. 
Michael Jessup’s Ph. D. dissertation on the Ku Klux Klan in the twentieth century 
(1992, Department of Sociology, Southern Illinois University) begins with an 
account of how, on Thanksgiving day 1915, some men mounted a hill in Georgia, 
built an altar, and placed some symbolic objects on it, thereby inaugurating the 
modern Klan. What impelled them, and why did they choose that day? I do not 
know the answer to these questions for sure, but Thanksgiving represents the 
birth of the nation, and the film Birth of a nation was shown for the first time 
in Los Angeles in February 1915. I suggested to Jessup that it was that film that 
so incited the imaginations of these Georgians that they restarted the Klan. Birth 
of a nation is kitsch; it employs numerous images of hordes advancing in 
unstoppable numbers. It is an emanation of American populism (which is the 
ideology of America), and it demonstrates how close populism is to fascism. 


I am suggesting, then, that fascism is epidemical fanaticism occurring 
especially in democratic society, that it is stimulated and maintained by an 
aesthetic, and that the aesthetic is commonly, though not exclusively, kitsch. 


My basic thesis, however, is that fascism cannot really exist in the 
absence of modern, digital, technology. It is true that the French manifested 
epidemical fanaticism in the 1790s. It is true that Hitler’s technology was analogue 
rather than digital. But it is with the advent of digital technology that fascism 
really got a grip on people’s minds, for digital software is endlessly reproducible, 
instantly transmissible, and indefinitely modifiable. That human beings are capable 
of epidemical fanaticism was apparent to observers of the pre-modern age. But 
that human beings might be systematically, globally, and endlessly whipped up 
to epidemical fanaticism did not become apparent until the technology of 
mobilisation reached the level of development that it did in Germany in the 1930s. 
Even then, global mobilisation was only a possibility. Today, it is a virtual 
certainty. 


Hitler was an artist, and Mussolini was a journalist. Fascism is a 
disorder of communication in a democracy. It is not an ideology but a technique. 
The technique is one of constant mobilization by use of the means of 
communication. The communication has no particular content. It is primarily 
symbolic and it is employed to designate certain people and groups as boo-people 
and others as hurrah-people. Any person or group may at any time be switched 
from one category to the other. In the ’30s Germans attacked jews because jews 
were prosperous bourgeois. Today they attack Turks because they are the 
underclass with only an ambition to prosper. The constant is not the ethnicity 
of the attacked, nor their position in society, but the "need" of the attackers to 
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attack. When I discuss fascism with students I say very little about jews, not 
because jews did not suffer, but because they suffered only because they were 
there, and constituted a definable group. Any other group would have served as 
well (as, indeed several did, among them gypsies, the mentally handicapped and 
homosexuals, as well as slavs). Equip a beast with fangs, and it has to use them. 
Any excuse will do. 


The fascist is always willing to go one worse than the opposition in 
breaking the law (William Sheridan Allen’s book, The nazi seizure of power is 
very good on this). No lie is too egregious if it serves the interests of 
mobilization. Fascism is psychopathy writ large, for the psychopath only really 
feels himself to be existing when he is stirring things up, practising intimidation 
and otherwise making himself felt. The fascist is a communicator. People become 
professional communicators because they have the idea that they will always have 
something to convey to the world that the world needs to know. Fascists feel 
that with peculiar urgency. 


For the fascist reason and compromise are temporary expedients to 
be cast aside when circumstances are propitious. Fascists have the persistence 
of ants, their preferred mode of action is provocation and they always go too far. 
When a fascist engages in argument it is with a microphone in one hand and a 
gun in the other. 


Of course, there are differences between the German case and the 


modern democratic case. But there are also important similarities, and it may be 
that the similarities are greater and more significant than the differences. It is 
no accident that democratic movements have, in recent years, been termed 
“triumphalist."” I believe, indeed, that it was Sir Peregrine Worsthorne, the right- 
wing journalist, who coined the phrase “bourgeois triumphalism"” to denominate 
a condition that invested the collective mind of Britain under Mrs Thatcher. 
Burke seized on triumphalism as a typical manifestation of fanaticism. 


it was not only in the Roman customs, but it is in the nature and 
constitution of things, that calumny and abuse are essential parts of 
triumph. 

Burke, Speech on Fox’s India Bill, 1st December 1783. In P. J. 
Marshall (ed.) The writings and speeches of Edmund Burke, vol. 5. 
p. 449. 


This “leading in triumph", a thing in its best form unmanly and 
irreligious....must shock, I believe, the moral taste of every well-born 
mind. 

Burke, 1790. Reffections on the revolution in France, John G. A. 
Pocock (ed.) pp. 58ff. 


Why is technology essential to true fascism? Because the very 
physiology of humanity ensures that people, left to themselves, switch off, turn 
to other stimuli, find better things to do. Technology keeps them on track. 


Defoe observed that 


There are ten thousand stout fellows in the city of London ready to 


§ 
fight Popery, though they know not whether it be a man or a horse. 


and mobs periodically ran amok in London, decanting ministers out of their 
coaches and jeering at the king as he drove through the streets. But it was not 
until the anti-catholic Gordon riots of 1780 (they fasted a whole week) that the 
politicians so far forgot their horror of continental-style police that they braced 
themselves to take the risky step of creating a police force in London. The fact 
is that London riots were curiously muted affairs, breaking much glass but few 
heads. The rioters began by damning the king and ended shouting "God bless 
King George.” The same was true in the colonies. 


Perhaps nothing is more revealing of the paternal and face-to- 
face nature of this society than the way the prominent Charleston 
merchant-planter Henry Laurens dispersed a Stamp Act mob in 1765. 
Perceiving that the mob, disguised in blackened faces, sailor’s 
clothes, and slouch hats, was about to force an entrance to his 
house in search of stamped paper, Laurens let the rioters in. 
Although held with a brace of cutlasses against his chest, Laurens 
called out the names of members of the mob--"to their great 
surprize” -- and forced them by sheer familiarity to back down in 
their threats. The crowd eventually ended up praising Laurens: they 
said they "loved" him, gave him “three cheers," wished his “Lady” 
well and retired with "God bless your honour, Good night, Colonel.” 
Wood, Gordon &., 1992. The radicalism of the American revolution, p. 
91. 


In that sort of face-to-face society you might get incipient, temporary, fascist 
outbursts, but they lacked the ineradicability, the ant-like quality, that 
characterise true fascism. 


Fascism is a pathology of democracy involving the manipulation and 
mobilization of populations by use of mass media. It prospers in so far as it 
succeeds in corrupting what Durkheim called the conscience cof/lective. Because 
it seeks to redefine society it must mark the boundaries of the new society by 
excluding certain groups (Kai Erikson’s Wayward puritans is a Durkheimian 
analysis of this process in action in early America). In Understanding media 
Marshall McLuhan (1964, chs. 30 and 31) wrote 


The power of radio to retribalize mankind, its almost 
instant reversal of individualism into collectivism, Fascist or Marxist, 
has gone unnoticed.....Education will become recognized as civil 
defense against media fallout.....German Romantic poets and 
philosophers had been chanting in tribal chorus for a return to the 
dark unconscious for over a century before radio and Hitler made 
such a return difficult to avoid. What is to be thought of people who 
wish such a return to preliterate ways, when they have no inkling 
of how the civilized visual way was ever substituted for tribal 
auditory magic? 


Fascism can exist because the conscience collective is amenable to 
manipulation by the mass media. In the days when the conscience collective was 
established and changed by slow, lateral, seepage of norms, symbols and ideas 
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(the sorts of change described by E. P. Thompson in Customs in common), there 
could be little that was true fascism. The potential was always there in human 
nature (otherwise how could Burke and Tocqueville have discussed it?); it 
achieved an early manifestation in the wars of religion (caused, said Bacon, by 
“the malignity of sects"); it rose to a higher pitch in the the French revolution, 
with its sacralization of a mythical classicism (Chartier, 1991), but its true 
efflorescence is in our society, today. 


And it will be in Asia tomorrow. For Sumner Redstone’s Viacom 
International Inc., and Li Ka-shing’s Hutchinson Whampoa Ltd., and Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corp., are embracing the globe. 


Snatching the plum of Asia’s fast-growing satellite-television 
industry, Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp. said it bought 63.6% of Star 
TV for US$525 million in cash and stock. 

The transaction will complete the global arc of Mr. Murdoch’s 
television empire. In North America, News Corp. owns Fox 
Broadcasting Corp.; in Europe, its half-owned British Sky 
Broadcasting Ltd is the pre-eminent satellite service; and now, after 
what News Corp. officials said were months of negotiations, it has 
Star in Asia. 

Perhaps more than any television network in decades, Star has 
proved a cuitural phenomenon -- British Broadcasting Service news, 
Prime Sports, the MTV music channel, as well as English- and 
Chinese- language entertainment -- can reach 45 million people in 38 
Asian and Middle Eastern countries that together account for two- 
thirds of the world’s population. Its programs have helped transform 
the way people in the region see themselves. Music television 
liberates teenagers to wear miniskirts to nightclubs. Unfettered 
television news in a region of stern government cracks open tight 
controls on information. 

Programming is what the entire industry is about -- and a 
key to News Corp.’s purchase of the Star stake, analysts say. 

"Anybody can lease a transponder and start a _ satellite 
channel, but it’s nothing without programming," says Lehman’s Mr. 
Sweeney. 

Brauchli, Marcus W. and S. Karen Witcher, 1993, News Corp. acquired 
control of Asian satellite-TV firm. The Wall Street Journal, July 28, 
p. A&. 


How should we refer to this phenomenon? The industry is fond of 
calling itself "the information industry." That is a tendentious title, for what the 
industry purveys is minute quanta of information wrapped in gigabytes of 
disinformation, entertainment, images, sound and emotions. A less misleading title 
is “the digital software industry." 


What form does mobilisation by the digital software industry take? 
We have the dubious advantage of being at the cutting edge of the technology 
and at the centre of the software production, so we have a privileged preview 
of the future. Here is an account of a station that some Bostonians are striving 
to keep out of their city. 
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MIAMI -- When WSVN-TV lost its NBC network affiliation in 1989, it 
faced a bleak future of sitcom reruns and diminished expectations. 
But Miami’s Channel 7 confound conventional programming with a 
sensationalist, expanded news format, and it is now one of the most 
successful independent stations in the nation and a trend-setter for 
the entire television industry. 

On a recent balmy evening, local viewers settled in for WSVN’s 
6:30 p.m. newscast and saw the reason why: Two plane crashes. 
Three rapes. Three hit-and-run accidents, two of them fatal. A wild 
monkey attack. An antigay protest in Washington. A white plot to 
blow up blacks. The theft of fake breasts -- possibly by a band of 
transvestites. Children who murdered a grandmother. A 10-year-old 
crack dealer. A wife stalker. A train accident. An those were just 
some of the 25 stories on Channel 7’s news before the first 
commercial break. 

WSVN’s news-cum-entertainment has brought the station profits 
as well as notoriety in the TV industry, while sparking an onslaught 
of criticism. Now Boston is bracing for body-count news. WSVN’s 
owner, Sunbeam Television Corp., bought CBS affiliate WHDH for $215 
million yesterday, its negotiations for the purchase highlighted by 
a campaign led by former Massachusetts Gov. Michael Dukakis to 
keep the WSVN-style newscast out of Boston. Mr. Dukakis called 
Channel 7 news "a collection of the bizarre, tragic and bloody.” 
Jensen, Elizabeth, 1993. The Wall Street Journal, July 30, p. At. 


Perhaps the most significant part of this report is the fact that an indubitably 
liberal former governor and presidential candidate is, in effect, taking issue with 
the first amendment. For the practical conclusion that I wish to draw from the 
analysis of this paper is that the first amendment is the palladium of American 
fascism, and American fascism will not be brought under control until that 
provision has been severely modified or even abolished. 


Whatever the reason, and the Beatles notwithstanding, the fact is 
that American software (films, pop music, T-shirts and the rest of the junk) 
appeals to the world, and especially to the youth of the world. It may be that 
the part of the world that should be of most concern to us at the moment is the 
1.17 billion Chinese. If we compute their income in terms of exchange rates, then 
they are very poor. But if we correct the value of the yuan for non-traded 
goods, and estimate national income in terms of purchasing power parity, then 
China is five times better off than the exchange rate would suggest. Its current 
rate of growth is about 14%. This is the market that Rupert Murdoch has in his 
sights, and his recent deal with Li Ka-shing has opened China to the products 
of Hollywood and Madison Avenue. 


Now it is safe to say that American policy towards China has not 
always been either wise or rational. In fact after much work by American 
missions among the Chinese, some people in the United States felt personally 
rebuffed by the advent of Mao. Today, the missionary work is being renewed, 
albeit with more powerful means of transmission and messages of a distinctive 
character. If, as I am suggesting, there are intrinsically fascist elements in those 
messages, then we might ask ourselves what the probable effects will be, not 
only on American society, but also on Chinese. 
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I do not flatter myself that I am the only member of the American 
Political Science Association to notice these things. Nor do I possess any special 
expertise in assessing them. Perhaps the one original contribution I can make is 
to observe that repeating over and over again, as lawyers for the software 
industries are wont to do, "the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
these" (scilicet “the first amendment, the first amendment, is thus and so") won’t 
do you the slightest bit of good if you put the wrong messages into Chinese 
heads. 


Cultural artefacts migrate with lightning speed. Within days of the 
appearance of Spielberg’s film, a group of tory MPs in the British House of 
Commons had been dubbed “the Jurassic tendency." The shooting of a japanese 
student by an exponent of Texas Bubba culture provoked 1.6 million Japanese to 
demand gun control in the United States (The Times, 25th May, p. 12), and it had 
the American president telephoning the student’s family. Suppose that the 
violence of the cities turned itself one day, for no real reason except media 
mobilisation, against a Chinatown, as it turned against Koreans during the Los 
Angeles riots. What would be the effect? Perhaps it would be better not to find 
out. And it may be that the only way to prevent such an event is to decrease, 
instead of increasing, the freneticism that is the characteristic product of modern 
media. If that requires abolition of the first amendment, then the first amendment 
should go. 


The tyranny of the majority is today exercised through media. That, 
surely, scarcely needs to be argued. One example will suffice. 


The secret of the N. R. A.’s success was no secret at all. It 
was the gun lobby’s willingness -- and ability -- to punish its 
enemies. It was something the N. R. A. demonstrated quite 
graphically shortly after it lost the 1968 Gun Control Act fight -- 
with a savage, exemplary revenge campaign in 1970 against Maryland 
senator Joseph Tydings, a Bobby Kennedy ally who’d voted for the 
1968 bill. The pro-gun forces mounted an all-media ad blitz against 
Tydings, which, not coincidentally, ran heavily on neighboring 
Washington radio and TV stations and in D. C. newspapers. A captive 
audience of nervous incumbents drew the obvious conclusion when 
the once popular Tydings was swept out of office largely on the 
strength of the single-issue attack. 

For the next fifteen years the N. R. A. reigned supreme, 
brushing aside all federal and most state attempts to enact any kind 
of gun law.... 

Rosenbaum, Ron, 1991. The Brady offensive, Vanity Fair, January, p. 
69. 


If media operated only at the national level, then we might treat this 
as an occupational hazard for congressmen. But the technological revolution is 
a revolution of miniaturisation and personalisation, and therefore of localisation. 
The new media elites are the student DJs and the local broadcasters who have 
little or nothing to say but must say it, hour after hour, day in and day out, for 
the foreseeable future. They need material, and they will do anything and say 
anything to provide it. If there is no news they will do whatever they can to 
provoke news. Not all of them, perhaps, but enough to bring the whole enterprise 
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into disrepute. 


I recall, in 1976, going with parties of journalism students to 
Tombstone, Arizona, where they edited the Tombstone Epitaph. If my recollection 
serves, the only real news in this venerable newspaper (it dates from the days 
of Mayor Clum and Wyatt Earp) was reports on local school sports and accounts 
of how Mr and Mrs Smith had called on Mr and Mrs Jones and spent an evening 
looking at holiday snaps. The students spiced up the paper with imaginative 
reconstructions of the doings of long-dead girls from the theatre and honky- 
tonks that flourished in Tombstone circa 1884. It was all very whimsical. But the 
world of local media has changed since 1976. Now news has to be for real, and 
it has to be as lurid as possible. That is the fruit of competition for ratings. The 
consequence is that, as the abstract of this paper puts it, we continue to prate 
of a liberty that we insensibly lost as print, radio, film and television, phone, 
fax, e-mail and electronic bulletin board seeped into the cracks and orifices of 
society. In 1976, the shoot-out at the OK corral seemed as securely consigned to 
the mythical past as the duel between Warren Hastings and Sir Philip Francis. 
Today it is the shoot-outs that count. 


The matter disseminated by the software industry is rarely 
information. Much of it is image, or beat, or sound or kaleidoscope. A little of it 
is smell. One day it might be pheromones. As one of the preceding quotations 
showed, apologists for the industry try to persuade us that they are spreading 
freedom. The writer seems to think that one of the notable freedoms spread by 
the industry is the freedom to wear a miniskirt to a nightclub. 


The apologists will have to do better than that. Let us create a term 
for the output of the software industry. Let us call it eikons, meaning images. 
Now the classical tradition of liberalism goes back to a man who wrote a book 
called Areopagitica, in defence of the freedom of the press. And the same author 
wrote another book, called Eikonoklastes, in answer to the late king’s Ejkon 
Basilike. Why did Milton, who argued for uninhibited publication, argue also 
against eikons? If you go into any English cathedral or medieval parish church 
you will see the empty niches that once contained statuary of saints and angels. 
It was Milton’s friends who destroyed those statues, together with most of the 
mediaeval stained glass. They did not like images at all. 


What those people were arguing for is freedom to reason. And they 
believed that images hinder people from using their reason. 


To the Catholic of the Counter-Reformation, therefore, the pursuit of 
learning was dangerous and had to be controlled lest it go beyond 
the limits of orthodoxy. Hence the need for vigilant censorship and, 
from the 1550s onward, for a constantly published, constantly 
enlarged Index of Prohibited Books. To the Protestant, on the other 
hand, whose doctrines had been nourished by the discoveries of 
scholarship and the appeal to reason, the great danger lay in the 
arts, in the appeal away from reason and scholarship to the senses. 
All through the dark ages of popery, it was said, the Church had 
concealed the true meaning of Scripture by pictorial commentary, 
*images’, which distorted those simple truths, and thereby diverted 
worship from God to the Virgin and the saints, even to the images 
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themselves. This indeed had been the whole function of art. 
Therefore the radical preachers of Protestantism denounced art 
itself. 

Trevor-Roper, Hugh, 1979. The culture of the baroque courts, pp. 
223-38 in Hugh Trevor-Roper, 1985, Renaissance essays, p. 228. 


Now of course we are more sophisticated than Milton and his friends, and we 
greatly regret the loss of all that splendid art. We are not against images, 
because we know that they do not come between us and the exercise of reason. 
We indulge the plaster saints in catholic churches and see little harm coming 
from them. Images are innocuous. 


Los Angeles: A pacifist film about futile inner-city violence in Los 
Angeles set off a string of gang-related shootings on opening night 
at cinemas across America, leaving one dead and nearly a score 
injured. 
In southern California, 10 people were shot on Friday in 
incidents at cinemas showing the film Boyz N the Hood, police said. 
One death was reported at a drive-in near Chicago, Illinois. 
Otner incidents were reported in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Las Vegas, 
northern California, Wisconsin and Texas. 
Observer, 14th July, 1991, p. 1.22. 


Now that images are everywhere, American society is no less rational, no less 
ordered, no less safe than it ever was. Reason reigns in a society becoming ever 
more enlightened by its extensive reading and sober reflection on its history, its 
civic morality and its republican virtue. Mr Jefferson would be proud of it. 


Are there any doubts about this? Could it be that the image is 
drowning reason in a welter of artificially-induced emotion? Now that the image 
is so much more powerful than a piece of plaster or a spread of glass, the idea 
merits consideration. Goebbels believed that films mobilise. He said “We are 
convinced that films constitute one of the most modern and scientific means of 
influencing the masses. Therefore a government must not neglect them.” 
(Herzstein, 1987, p. 272). Those were old, black and white films, lacking computer- 
generated gimmicks because the computer had not then been invented. The 
sound, too, was primitive. And you had to go to a movie-theatre to see them. 


Today, the full-colour, animated, dubbed, image is everywhere, 
manifesting both multiplicity and repetitiousness. It is boring messages into our 
minds, and into minds everywhere, and teachers are finding that some of those 
messages are ineradicable, so often are they conveyed and so firmly have they 
been instilled. Images, indeed, are re-forming and re-creating human nature in 
a way that marxism, for all its efforts, was never able to manage. There is, 
however, one consolation. If we do not like what is going on we can vote Sumner 
Redstone and Li Ka-shing and Rupert Murdoch out of office at the next election. 
Or can we? 


Milton, in fact, was not himself especially exercised about images. He 
left it to some of his less sophisticated allies to destroy them. What particularly 
got his goat were prelates. He simply could not stand bishops. They were time- 
servers, men-pleasers, benders of the truth and a good many other things 
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besides. Above all, they came between men and true religion, for they used their 
authority to mislead those who put their trust in them. Purporting to exercise 
discipline (and Milton was all for discipline) they warped men’s minds and led 
them to destruction. 


What, apart from miniskirts, is going to happen as Murdoch and Li 
Ka-shing extend their sway over the two-thirds of the human race now covered 
by the "footprint" of their satellites? Might it be that we shall see the spread 
of unmarried pregnancy, drugs, and other joys of America culture? I leave it to 
others, who know more about the matter, to make predictions about the spiritual 
labours of our latter-day prelates. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Both political scientists and commentators are interested in 
the group identified as the New Christian Right or the Religious 
Right and its potential impact on elections and politics in 


general. The empirical research so far has centered on the 


questions of identifying these voters and their motives, comparing 


them to other voters, and assessing their impact on elections 
(Wald, 1987; Conover, 1983; Lorentzen, 1980; Page and Clelland, 
1978; Sigelman and Presser, 1988; Green, 1993; Simpson, 1985; 
Brudney and Copeland, 1984). 

Instead of focusing on the people of the New Christian Right, 
this research examines the ISSUES of the New Christian Right and 
their incorporation into the American issue agenda. The issues of 
the NCR are those on the "pro-family" agenda, issues relating to 
the breakdown of traditional family and church values. (Wald, 
1987; Conover, 1983; Hammond, 1985; Hunter, 1983). Specifically, 
this research addresses three questions. Over the course of the 
1980s have the issues of the New Christian Right become a more 
integral part of the liberal/conservative continuum? Are the 
issues of the New Christian Right becoming more closely associated 
with other political issues? Are the issues of the New Christian 
Right becoming more clearly defined in partisan terms, i.e. are 
they becoming a part of the Republican Party image? It should be 
stated at the outset that this is a study of public opinion. It 
does not include the impact of New Christian Right issues on 


elites, legislation, party platforms, etc. 
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The analysis covers the period from 1980 to 1992. While the 
New Christian Right was certainly active before 1980, that 
particular election was when these groups and their issues entered 


nation al politics in a significant way. Their significance has 


steadily increased throughout the 1980s (Hammond, 1985; Reichley, 


1986; Wald, 1987; Johnson and Tamney, 1985; Pierard, 1985), 
culminating in the candidacies of Pat Robertson and Pat Buchanan 
in the 1988 and 1992 Republican primaries and the accommodation of 
the New Christian Right at both Republican conventions. Several 
researchers claim that this movement is not short lived, and that 
it will probably play an important role in American political life 
(Wald, 1987; Miller and Wattenberg, 1984:315; Green and Guth, 
1991). 

The importance of the New Christian Right is not in how much 
they influence a particular election, but in how they alter the 
national issue agenda and partisan conflict. These latter effects 
are likely to be more durable and these are the effects we will 


address. 


THE POLICY HYPOTHESIS 


It is now generally accepted that the content of the 
liberal/conservative continuum changes over time; old issues drop 
out and new issues are incorporated. Carmines and Stimson (1982) 
call this “issue bundling". 

It is our hypothesis that substantial changes in the content 


of liberal/conservative continuum and in the issue-related images 
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of the political parties follow bold changes in public policy. 


That is, public rhetoric or symbolic acts are not sufficient to 
produce enduring change in the structure of mass belief systems, or 
in the image of a political party. The policy initiatives of the 
New Deal defined partisan conflict for thirty years and produced a 
generation of voters who perceived the Democratic party as the 
party of the working class and the Republican party as the party of 
business interests. During this period social welfare and spending 
issues defined liberalism and conservatism. 

Then, in the mid-1960s two bold policy initiatives, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 put racial 
issues at the front of the public agenda. Racial issues suddenly 
became defined in partisan terms, and by 1972 race had become a 
permanent feature of partisan divisions and ideological cleavages 
(Carmines and Stimson, 1982:21). 

The issues of the New Christian Right may have had the same 
effect on ideology in the 1980s. The NCR has now been active in 
four presidential elections, and their issues seem to be given 
greater attention within the Republican Party. Enhancing this 
assimilation process is the fact that the leaders and followers of 
the New Christian Right ten to hold conservative stands on economic 
and foreign policy issues as well as the social and family isses 
(Wald, 1987:191; Green and Guth, 1988; Conover, 1983; Brudney and 
Copland, 1984; Patel, et al, 1982). 

However, in the case of the NCR issues, no bold policy 


initiatives have been undertaken by the Republican Party. That is, 
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there has been nothing comparable to the 1960’s civil rights 


initiatives in the direction of the NCR. The Supreme Court 
decision in Webster vs. Reproductive Services (1989) is the closest 
thing to a policy initiative, and indeed this decision did increase 
the salience of the abortion issue. By returning more discretion 
to the states, Webster set the stage for vicious state legislative 
battles and the passage of several restrictive laws. Supreme Court 
decisions, even decisions on highly emotional issues such as 
abortion, often lack immediate impact on the lives of citizens, 
although they may temporarily eniennanes polarization on such an 
issue (Franklin and Kosaki, 1989). To emphasize this point, the 
landmark school desegregation case, Brown V. Board of Education 
(1954) did not precipitate the partisan changes associated with 
race. 

There is evidence from the early 1980s that the issues of 
the New Christian Right remained a separate dimension from the 
existing liberal/conservative continuum. Miller and Wattenberg 
(1984) cite low 1980 bivariate relationships of the New Christian 
Right issues to other issues, noting that it is one’s religious 
fervor which predicts opinions on the New Christian Right issues. 
Religiousity does not predict the more traditional issues. Wald 
and Lupfer (1983) also confirm the separate dimension notion with 
their data from the South. They found that the religious variables 
were poor predictors of partisanship, general conservatism, and 
racism. Finally, Mueller (1983) found that in 1980 feminist issues 


were only weakly related to party ID and ideology. 


The question remains to be answered for more recent years. 
Have the New Christian Right issues become more closely associated 
with other issues? It is our hypothesis that without national 


public policy changes in the direction of the New Christian Right, 


the answer will be negative. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN RIGHT AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


In the 1960s racial issues became inextricably associated 
with being a Democrat. Racial liberalism became so much a part of 
the Democratic party image that in some authors’ opinions, it 
precipitated a realignment in the South (Asher, 1988:342-346; 
Campbell, 1977; Beck, 1982). The Democratic party in some ways 
has never recovered from this change in its image. Much 
literature has been written about the breakup of the New Deal 
Coalition (Abramson, 1973:1-8; Burnham, 1970; Asher, 1988:339; 
Edsall and Edsall, 1991), and the upshot is that as the issues on 
the black agenda became incorporated into the Democratic agenda, 
the party lost support in middle America. 

Now the Republican Party may face a dilemma similar to the 
Democrats. Research has shown that the sentiments of the New 
Christian Right are not shared by middle America (Wald, 1987). 
National polls have also shown certain symbols of the New 
Christian Right, such as Jerry Falwell and the Moral Majority, to 


be very unpopular (Miller and Wattenberg, 1984; Lipset, 1985). If 


the Republican Party image becomes infused with the issues of the 


New Christian Right, it may lose some of its support from the 
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middle of the ideological continuum (Broder, 1984). 


Some observers predict that the New Christian Right will 


indeed be assimilated into the Republican Party. Green and Guth 


(1988) note that while the social issues distinguish the New Chris- 
tian Right, they are similar to other Republicans on economic 
issues. They argue that the New Christian Right will become a 
pressure group within the GOP. (See also Green and Guth, 1991 and 
Guth and Green, 1989) 

Through their voting behavior, the New Christian Right have 
already indicated their affinity for the Republican Party (John- 
ston, 1982; Reichley, 1986; Petrocik and Steeper, 1987). They fail 
to respond to traditional vote determinants and focus on the social 
issues on their agenda. As one’s definition of New Christian Right 
becomes more stringent, support of Reagan and conservatism 
increases (Brudney and Copeland, 1984). Through the 1980s non- 
Southern evangelicals have become more Republican (Kiecolt and 
Nelson, 1991). 

The Republican affinity shown by followers has not been 
reciprocated by Republican administrations. Neither President 
Reagan nor President Bush promoted aggressive pro-Christian Right 
policies. Their appointments to the Supreme Court were heralded by 
the New Christian Right as a sign that the abortion decision of Roe 
vs. Wade (1973) would be overturned, but as of this writing the Roe 
decision has been upheld and abortions remain available to American 
women (although with increased restrictions in some states). 


Furthermore, neither administration advanced major legislation in 


the direction of the New Christian Right issues. 

Without major policy changes, the Republican Party may have 
been able to do what the Democrats could not do. That is, they may 
have been able to assimilate an out-of-the-mainstream group into 
the party ranks, benefit from its financial and electoral support, 


while not alienating moderate Republican voters and independents. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The data used are the 1980, 1984, 1988, 1990, and 1992 
National Election Studies conducted by the Center for Political 
Studies at the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research. In these surveys there is a consistent set of domestic 
issue questions over time, as well as questions on the issues 
identified with the New Christian Right (See Appendix for 
questions). These surveys also contain -measures of partisanship 
and self-described ideology at all five time points. 

The New Christian Right issues to be used in this analysis are 
abortion, the role of women, and prayer in schools. These issues 
have been used in various combinations in previous research to 
identify the New Christian Right and their beliefs (Conover, 
1983:646; Miller and Wattenberg, 1984; Wald, 1987:202; Lorentzen, 
1980). 

The analysis only includes whites on the recommendation of 


other researchers (Brudney and Copeland, 1984; Wald and Lupfer, 


1983; Miller and Wattenberg, 1984; Kiecolt and Nelson, 1991). Many 


blacks share the sentiments of the New Christian Right and yet are 
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very liberal on other political attitudes. Their racial identity 
is a far better predictor of their political attitudes and behavior 
than is their religious conservatism. Their inclusion would 


unnecessarily confound the results. 


DESCRIPTIVE FINDINGS OVER TIME 


Initially, we will examine two simple descriptive indicators 
of whether the issues of the New Christian Right are becoming part 
of the image of the Republican Party and the liberal/conservative 
continuum. First, the National Election Studies have asked a 
consistent set of questions over time about what people like and 
dislike about the Republican Party. Known as the "likes/dislikes", 
these open-ended questioris elicit a broad spectrum of responses, 
with any single issue receiving only a few comments. =f the 
issues of the New Christian Right are becoming more salient in 
voters’ evaluations of the Republican Party, mention of these 
issues in the "likes/dislikes" answers will increase over time. 

Table 1 presents the percent of all comments that fall into 
six New Christian Right issue areas; abortion, public morality, 
prayer in schools, gay rights, feminists and women’s rights. There 


is no steady increase in the salience of these issues over the 


twelve years. However, mention of all of these issues combined 


increased sharply during the 1992 presidential campaign due to the 
increased salience of two components, abortion and public morality 
(family values). However, this pattern may indicate a temporary 


salience, due to the rhetoric of the campaign, and without long- 
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term effects on ideology and partisanship. 

As second descriptive indicator of the impact of NCR issues is 
their degree of association over time with indicators of ideology 
and partisanship. Table 2 presents bivariate correlations, 
corrected for measurement error, between the three NCR issues 
available in all surveys and ideological identification, party 
identification, and the difference between the Republican and 
Democratic feeling thermometers. 

As we enter the 1990s the abortion issue is the New Christian 
Right issue with the closest relationships with other key 
political orientations. In 1992 the issue of abortion is more 


closely associated with ideological identification, party ID and 


the feeling thermometer differential than in any previous year, 


confirming the increasing relevance of that issue. Again, the 
impact of the Webster decision can be observed in the increased 
associations between 1988 and 1990. The issues of prayer in 
schools and women’s role have lower levels of association with 
these partisan and ideological indicators, but these associations 
also increased after the Webster decision. 

Bivariate relationships, of course, can be deceptive. It is 
possible that a variable associated with abortion attitudes has 
become more closely associated with party and ideology over time. 
This could produce the pattern of increasing bivariate correlations 
in Table 2. To test for the independent effects of the New 
Christian Right issues, we have entered these issues and other 


domestic issues into structural equations predicting party ID, 


ideological ID and the feeling thermometer differential. The other 
domestic issues are questions that were included consistently over 
time in the NES surveys; .aid to minorities/blacks, the speed of 
the civil rights movement, government guarantee of jobs, and 
spending vs. cuts. 

The structural equations were estimated by minimizing the 
differences between the sample covariances and covariances 
predicted by the model. Lisrel VII was used for this purpose. The 
resulting path coefficients associated with each issue, gammas, can 
be interpreted as the familiar beta weights in regression. Use of 
the covariance matrix also allows the researcher to set the error 
variances in the independent and dependent variables before 
estimating the weed. This is recommended in order to minimize 
effects of measurement error in observed variables (Bollen, 
1989:175; Hayduk, 1987:119). See footnote 1 for justification of 


the error variances set in these observed variables. 


THE IMPACT OF NCR ISSUES: 1980-1992 


Ideological Identification. In Table 3 the dependent variable 
is the seven-point scale of ideological self identification, and 
explanatory variables are the issues of abortion, prayer in school, 
women’s role, minority aid, speed of civil rights, standard of 


living, and spending vs. cuts. There is considerable variability 


over the twelve years in the predictive power of these domestic 


issues and in the overall fit of the model, confirming other 


research on the changing meaning of the terms, liberal and 
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conservative (Carmines and Stimson, 1982; Conover and Feldman, 
1981). For the purpose of this research we are interested in the 
changing impact of the NCR issues over the decade, therefore, we 
will focus on change in the unstandardized gammas associated with 
these issues. 

The impact of the Webster case and the ensuing legislative 
battles is evident. Prior to 1990, the issue of abortion had a 
modest, significant impact on ideological identification. In 1990, 
the impact of the abortion issue nearly doubled, and the 
standardized path coefficients (not shown) indicate that it was one 
of the two most powerful predictors in the equation (the other 
variable being government guarantee of a standard of living). The 
increased salience of the abortion issue in 1990 may have had some 
spillover effect on the issue of prayer in schools. This issue 
also became significantly more predictive of ideological ID in 
1990. However, the increase in impact was not of the magnitude of 
the increase associated with abortion. 

It appears that by 1992 the impact of abortion attitudes had 
declined, but not quite to the pre-1990 levels. The abortion issue 
was kept alive and on the public agenda by numerous state 
legislative battles, by court cases that potentially could have 


overturned Roe vs. Wade, and by the "family values" rhetoric in the 


1992 campaign. 
Women’s issues, on the other hand, had more influence over 


ideological identification in 1992 than in previous years. Women’s 


economic and political roles were part of the rhetoric of the 
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campaign. The debate over family values and the role of prominent 
women such as Hillary Clinton both placed women’s role issues on 


the agenda. 


Party Identification. The changing impact of the NCR issues 
on party identification is presented in Table 4. The equations in 
Tables 4 and 5 (the feeling thermometer differential)’ speak 
directly to the question of effects on the image of the Republican 
Party. It appears that through most of the 1980s party ID is not 
seriously affected by one’s opinion on the abortion issue, nor by 
any of the other NCR issues. In 1980 and 1988, the abortion issue 
did not even have statistically significant effects. However, in 
1990, following the Webster case, the unstandardized path 
coefficient associated with the abortion issue again increased 


substantially. 


As was the case with ideology, the impact of abortion issues 


on party identification declined in 1992, but not completely to the 


earlier, low levels. In contrast to the model of ideological ID, 
party identification is more likely to be a function of economic 
issues. 

It is possible to compare directly abortion’s coefficient in 
the party ID model to the parallel coefficient in the ideological 
ID model because both dependent variables are seven-point scales. 
Abortion’s greater impact on ideological ID is to be expected since 
ideological ID is less stable than party ID, and therefore more 


vulnerable to short-term forces such as the Webster case, state 
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legislative abortion battles, and campaign rhetoric (Miller and 
Levitan, 1979; Howell, 1985). 

In contrast to the abortion issue, none of the other NCR 
issues achieved significant independent effects on party ID during 
this period. Also, the predictive power of the whole model is less 
than in the case of ideological ID, which, again, we would expect 


given the long-term nature of party ID. 


The Feeling Thermometer Differential. In Table 5 the 


dependent variable is the feeling thermometer toward the Republican 
Party minus the feeling thermometer toward the Democratic Party. 
Because this difference ranges from 0 to 100 degrees, the 
unstandardized gammas are much larger than in the previous tables. 


However, the same increase in the impact of abortion attitudes in 


1990 is present. A one unit change in the pro-choice direction on 


the abortion scale (which is four categories) results in a six 
point disadvantage for the Republican Party on the feeling 
thermometer differential, holding five other domestic issues 
constant. As was the case in the previous two models, the effects 
of abortion attitudes decline in 1992, but not precipitously. 

Prayer in schools also has greater effects on the feeling 
thermometers in 1990 than previously in the decade, although the 
impact is half that of the’ abortion issue. 

Figure 1 plots the unstandardized gammas associated with the 
abortion issue over time and summarizes the findings of the 


structural equations regarding abortion. All three trend lines 
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follow the same pattern. There is minimal change from 1980 to 
1988, a sharp increase in 1990, and a decline in 1992. Because the 
abortion issue remains on the public agenda, the effects do not 


drop to pre-1990 levels. 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 
The policy hypothesis is largely disconfirmed. It predicted 
that, without aggressive public policy changes in the direction of 
the New Christian Right, the issues of that movement would not 
become incorporated into the liberal/conservative continuum or 


affect the Republican Party image. At the outset of this research 


the U.S. Supreme Court case of Webster v. Reproductive Services 


(1989) was not considered an “aggressive public policy". 

The data indicate otherwise. The abortion issue’s effects on 
both ideological identification and measures of partisanship are 
greater in the 1990s than in the 1980s. Furthermore, by 1992 the 
abortion issue is more likely than in previous years to be cited as 
a reason to like and dislike the Republican Party, indicating its 
greater salience in general. 

The liberal/conservative continuum and partisan conflict 
adjust to the public issue agenda. In the case of civil rights, 
two aggressive policy changes in the mid-1960s produced a re- 
definition of these concepts in the public mind. In the case of 
the New Christian Right, salience is centered around the issue of 
abortion, and a Supreme Court decision produced some of the same 


effects. The Webster case, itself, probably did not produce the 
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effects noted here. Rather, this case resulted in numerous states 


each playing out their own version of the abortion controversy. Add 


to that the speculation that the U.S. Supreme Court was about to 
reverse the decision of Roe v. Wade and rhetoric in the 1992 
campaign, and the result was increasing public attention to the 
issue. 

The practical implications are not encouraging for the 
Republican Party. The American public is not split down the middle 
on the abortion issue. There are four times as many people on the 
pure "pro-choice" extreme as on the pure "pro-life" extreme (NES, 
1992). As long as the abortion issue is kept on the public agenda 
through events like those described above, it will continue to 
affect people’s notions of liberal and conservative and their views 


of the parties. 
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TABLE 1 


REPUBLICAN PARTY LIKES/DISLIKES ON 
NEW CHRISTIAN RIGHT ISSUES: 1980 - 1990 


(percent of all responses to a multiple 
response variable) 


1980 1984 
Likes Dislikes Likes Dislikes 


Abortion 
Prayer in 
Schools 
Women’s Rights 
Feminists 
Public 
Morality 
Gay 

Rights 


TOTAL 
PERCENT 5.5% 


N of Responses 1551 


1988 1990 1992 
Likes Disl. Likes Disl. Likes Disl. 


Abortion 4.7% 5.2% 
Prayer in 
Schools 
Women’s Rights 
Feminists 
Public 
Morality 
Gay 
Rights 


TOTAL 
PERCENT 


N of Responses 


2.3% 
3.8 1.8 | 
.7 1.8 
“a .9 
4.3% 3.2% 3.6% 3.6% 11.7 8.6 
1803 503 778 1476 2190 
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TABLE 2 


BIVARIATE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NCR ISSUES AND 
IDEOLOGICAL SELF-IDENTIFICATION, PARTY IDENTIFICATION 
AND THE REPUBLICAN FEELING THERMOMETER DIFFERENTIAL 
(CORRECTED FOR MEASUREMENT ERROR): 1980-1992 


IDEOLOGICAL IDENTIFICATION 
1984 1988 1990 
Abortion -.257 -.266 -.399 


School Prayer -.290 -162 
Women’s Role -260 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION 


1988 1990 
Abortion -.043 -.136 


School Prayer -016 -013 
Women’s Role -025 - 086 


FEELING THERMOMETER DIFFERENTIAL 
1984 1988 1990 1992 
Abortion 195 -.057 -.204 -.248 


‘School Prayer -.264 -066 -120 «132 
Women’s Role -218 -086 ~194 


These correlations are adjusted for measurement error through the 
LISREL VII program (Jorgeskog and Sorbom, 1989). LISREL allows the 
researcher to set the proportion of variance in each variable that 
is error variance. When using single indicators of concepts, such 
as in this case, it is recommended to fix these measurement 
reliabilities because an assumption of error variance is certainly 
more accurate than an assuinption of no measurement error (Hayduk, 
1987:119) .! 


-~.432 
~429 
-.181 
-149 
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TABLE 3 


STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODELS OF IDEOLOGICAL 
IDENTIFICATION: 
1980-1992 


Unstandardized Gammas’ 


1984 1988 1990 


ABORTION ~ -.424 


PRAYER -.087 -158 


WOMEN Not 
Avail. 


MINORITY AID 
CIVIL RIGHTS -.147 


STANDARD OF 
LIVING ~133 


SPEND/ SAVE -.178 -.251 


R2 


x? .000 .000 


N 522 1176 


Gammas are the LISREL term for beta weights as in regression. 


b Insignificant at the .05 level. 


Chi-square in these LISREL models will always be .000 because the 
models are exactly identified. 


1980 1992 

-.295 
.115 
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TABLE 4 


STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODELS OF PARTY IDENTIFICATION: 
1980-1992 


UNSTANDARDIZED GAMMAS* 


1984 1988 1990 
ABORTION -.154 -.282 


PRAYER 
WOMEN 
MINORITY AID 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


STANDARD OF 
LIVING 


SPEND/ SAVE 


x? -000 


N 1321 1511 


Gammas are the LISREL term for beta weights as in regression. 


>’ Insignificant at the .05 level. 


Chi-square in these LISREL models will always be .000 because the 
models are exactly identified. 


-.214 
Avail. 
-.189 -.225 --- 
-.402 -.377 -.407 -.247 -.454 
.196 .203 .173 «iss .218 
| 
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TABLE 5 


STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODELS OF THE FEELING 
THERMOMETER DIFFERENTIAL: 1980-1992 


Unstandardized Gammas' 

1984 1988 . 1990 
ABORTION -2.535 -6.362 
PRAYER -2.294 3.567 
WOMEN Not 

Avail. 

MINORITY AID 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


STANDARD OF 
LIVING 


SPEND / SAVE -7.49 


R? .263 
x? -000 


N 1286 1489 


Gammas are the LISREL term for beta weights as in regression. 
b 


Insignificant at the .05 level. 


Chi-square in these LISREL models will always be .000 because the 
models are exactly identified. 


1992 
-5.46 
| 5.527 6.651 5.452 5.64 
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Figure 1 


Effects of Abortion Attitudes 
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FOOTNOTES 


‘The reliabilities of these variables were set based on previous 
research and the limits of the LISREL VII program. Fortunately, 
there is research on the reliabilities of some of these variables. 
For example, party ID is estimated to have a reliability of .88 
(Achen, 1975). For the other attitudes there are no estimates of 
the reliabilities of these exact indicators, but Erikson (1979) and 
Achen (1975) provide reliability estimates of some civil rights and 
social services indicators. Their reliabilities are estimated at 
about .5 Unfortunately, error variances over 40% will yield 
unreliable estimates of parameters when there is only one indicator 
(Hayduk, 1987:122). Therefore, error variance on these variables 
was set at .30 Also, we could find no estimates on the 
reliabilities of these New Christian Right issues in previous 
research. We assume that the issues of abortion and prayer in 
schools have higher reliabilities than other policy issues simply 
because they are moral issues, and therefore set their error 
variances at .20. 

Estimates of the error variances in all of the variables used 
in the analysis are as follows: 


Party ID 
Ideological ID -20 
Minority/Black Aid 
Civil Rights too Slow »30 
Standard of Living «30 
Spending/Services 
Abortion 
Prayer in Schools 20 
Women’s Role -30 
Republican Thermometer -20 
Democratic Thermometer -20 
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APPENDIX 


NES Survey Items 


Minority Aid: Some people feel that the government in Washington 
should make every effort to improve the social and economic 
position of blacks and other minorities. Others feel that the 
government should not make any special effort to help minorities 
because they should help themselves. Where would you place 
yourself on this scale, or haven’t you thought much about this? 


Civil Rights: Some say that the civil rights people have been 
trying to push too fast. Others feel they haven’t pushed fast 
enough. How about you: Do you think that civil rights leaders are 


trying to push too fast, are going too slowly, or are they moving 
at about the right speed? 


Standard of Living: Some people feel the government in Washington 
should see to it that every person has a job and a good standard of 
living. Others think government should just let each person get 
ahead on their own. Where would you place yourself on this scale, 
or haven’t you thought much about this? 


Abortion: There has been some discussion about abortion during 
recent years. Which opinion best agrees with your view? 1) By 
law, abortion should never be permitted. 2) The law should permit 
abortion only in case of rapes, incest or when the woman’s life is 
in danger. 3) The law should permit abortion for other reasons 
but only after the need for abortion has been clearly established. 
4) By law, a woman should always be able to obtain an abortion as 
a matter of personal choice. 


Prayer: (1980 & 1984) Which do you think--schools should be al- 
lowed to start each day with a prayer or religion does not belong 
in the schools? (1988) Which of the following comes closest to 
your opinion? 1) By law, prayers should not be allowed in public 
schools. 2) Law school allow public schools to schedule time when 
children can pray silently if they want to. 3) The law should 
allow public shcools to schedule time when children, as a group, 
can say a general 88prayer not tied to a particular religious 
faith. 4) By law, 88public schools should schedule a time when 
all children would 88say a chosen Christian prayer. 


Women: Recently there has been a lot of talk about women’s rights. 
Some people feel that women should have an equal role with men in 
running business, industry, and government. Others feel that 
women’s place is in the home. Where would you place yourself on 
this scale, or haven’t you thought much about this? 


Party ID: Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as 
a Republican, a democrat, an Independent, or what? Is this strong 
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or not very strong? (For Independent: Closer to Republican Party 
or Democratic Party?) 


Ideology: We hear a lot of talk these days about liberals and 
conservatives. Here is a seven-point scale on which the political 
views that people might hold are arranged from extremely liberal to 
extremely conservative. Where would you place yourself on this 
scale, or haven’t you thought much about this? 


Services: Some people think the govrnment should provide fewer 
services, even in areas such as health and education in order to 
reduce spending. Suppose these people are at one end of the scale 
at point 1. Other people feel it is important for the government 
to provide many more services even if it means an increase in 
spending. Suppose these people are at the other end, at point 7. 
Where would you place yourself on this scale, or haven’t you 
thought much about this? 
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Introduction 


How and why do wars end? What determines if and when nations will negotiate a 
peace settlement? How is a peace settlement reached, and what determines the nature of the 
final product? How does the way a war ends influence future behavior between the nations 
involved? How do we know when a peace settlement will be durable and when it will be 
fleeting? 


These important questions have been paid scant systematic attention by researchers in 
the field of international relations. We suggest that the way wars end can explain a wide 
range of nation-state behaviors, and help answer the most frequently asked question about 
nation-state warfare: why do wars begin? In order to answer these questions we propose a 
research project with several major strands: 


1. A general conceptualization of war that views war as a process rather than as a 
discrete event. We focus on the issues in dispute that generate a war, and that 
any attempt at conflict resolution must address. 


A pre-theoretical framework for explaining war termination. The major 
factors influencing the way wars end. 


A set of hypotheses about war termination, peace settlements (if they 
exist) and the subsequent behavior of the war-participants. 


A data collection on war termination and peace settlements to test our 
hypotheses, and for use by other research projects that need information on 
peace settlements. 


In this paper we briefly review relevant literature while outlining the conceptual 


portions of our research project. Second, we discuss a data collection scheme for quantifying 
peace settlements and provide some examples. 


Conceptual Foundations of the Project 


In the next few pages we discuss literature relevant to our project, while outlining 
what research we propose to do. Before we begin, however, we would like to lay the 
foundation of our project by listing some basic assumptions of our conceptual framework: 


Al _ Conflict is a process, rather than a discrete event. War, peace settlements, 


and other events are all stages of the conflict process. | 


Issues are important elements in explaining the generation of conflict. 
Issues have inherent degrees of negotiability. 


In addition to negotiability, several factors exogenous to the issues themselves 
influence the conflict and conflict resolution process. 


Conflict as a process 


The idea of viewing conflict as a process stems from two major observations of 
international behavior. The first is that some nations engage in recurring wars, and the 
second observation is that the period between recurring wars cannot be characterized as 
peace, since the nations engage in hostile interactions and continue to quarrel over unresolved 
issues. The major question on which all of this research focuses is why does a conflict 
among a given set of nations persist? Why can’t the issues in dispute be resolved either 
through negotiation or warfare? What is it about the issues and the nations involved that 
makes it so difficult to end the conflict? 


Edward Azar conceptualizes conflict as a process in his research on protracted 
conflicts (see Azar, 1979, 1985; Azar and Cohen, 1979; Azar and Havener, 1976; Azar, 
Bennet, and Sloan, 1974). Azar questions the traditional, western crisis literature’s view of 
conflicts or wars as discrete events: 


...we have, as researchers, failed to perceive the continuity over time of what appear 
to be discrete conflicts. ...Because conflicts fluctuate in intensity over time, we tend 
to make assertions about starting and end points which may be of limited utility for an 
understanding of the inertia embedded in some conflict situations. 


1By conceptualizing conflict as a process, the potential for research broadens to virtually all realms of 
nation-state behavior. Interesting questions related to our research include 
The onset of war. What issues cause wars? What are the underlying issues claimed by nations and their 
governments for the reasons to go to war? Where did these issues come from? Why have the issues that 
generate wars changed over time? 
War termination. What conditions bring about the end of wars? When does negotiation begin? How are peace 
settlements reached? What determines the negotiability of different issues? 
Inter-war behavior. Why do wars sometimes recur between the same nations? When are issues resolved 
through peace settlements and when are they not? What factors lead to continued conflict between nations? 
When will non-war negotiations take place in order to resolve issues (e.g., Camp David talks). What is the 
effect of "large" peace settlements on war? 

2Edward E. Azar (1985) "Protracted international conflicts Ten Propositions," International Interactions 
12(1), p. 66. 
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His perceptions come from years of studying third-world conflicts, in particular the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. He views the roots of what the traditional literature considers individual 
conflicts to be contained in (1) the structure of the system (economic development, and the 
political, ethnic, religious social structure), and (2) the history of the conflict (i.e., past 
conflicts). 


These two problems suggest that a broader approach may be more useful: one that 
looks at the general pattern of inter-nation behavior over time. The mentality which 
these conflicts create and the increased uncertainties about the present and future 
become generators of further conflict events. 


Thus, for Azar, the cause of the conflict is structural. To track protracted conflicts 
(such as the Arab-Israeli conflict) Azar engaged in a major data collection project. COPDAB 
reports daily events between nations so that the levels of hostile and cooperative behavior at 
all times could be monitored. In a similar fashion, we code events during war that pertain to 
the war termination and peace settlement process so that we can use this information to test 
theories about why different wars are settled in different ways. 


Anatol Rapoport (1974) discusses factors that are associated with systems that engage 
in protracted conflict versus those that engage in discrete conflict. Protracted conflicts are 
endogenous in nature, meaning that the “agents of conflict are whole societies" and 
"grievances are perpetuated by hatred." Discrete conflicts, on the other hand, are 
exogenous; the “agents of conflict are governments." Thus, exogenous conflicts will last 
only as long as the government lasts, while endogenous conflicts continue over time because 
the underlying source of conflict is not transient. Rapoport also proposes that the nature of 
the factors that need to be settled in order to resolve a conflict situation in a social system is 
crucial to determining whether conflicts will persist over time. IJssue-oriented conflicts can 
be settled, and are thus more likely to be discrete, while structure-oriented conflicts can be 
resolved only when the structure of the system changes. Our contention is that all conflicts 
are issue-oriented, but some issues are more easily negotiated than others. 


Karl Deutsch distinguishes between fundamental and transitory conflict. Fundamental 
conflicts are “rooted in some permanent basic structure of the system of nations involved" 
and conflict is therefore likely to recur. Transitory conflicts are "based on fortuitous and 
passing circumstances," and therefore may not happen again because the underlying reasons 
for conflict are no longer there. 


So far we have suggested that the failure of conflict resolution — whether it is 
observed in the lack of a peace settlement during wartime, or in the recurrence of war 
between the same states — is due to (a) the characteristics of the issues in a dispute, and (b) 


3For a more detailed discussion of Azar’s theory see Azar ,1985. 
4Edward E. Azar and Stephen P. Cohen (1979) “Peace as crisis and war as status-quo The Arab-Israeli 
conflict environment," International Interactions 6(2), p. 161. 
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internal and external pressures on the nation-state that affect its willingness to negotiate. We 
now turn to a discussion of the importance of issues. 


Issues and the generation of war 


When it comes to studying peace settlements or the peace process, researchers almost 
always look at issues and the way they are negotiated. The practice of conflict resolution 
must define and work at resolving the issues that each side recognizes as problematic or in 
dispute. For example, all models of bargaining deal with issues. 


Yet, when it comes to building theories about the causes of war, we most often look 
at other factors, such as relative power, geographic proximity, or alliance structure, instead 
of looking at these same issues as the major cause of the outbreak of war. To make up for 
this shortcoming we would like to track the status of issues at the beginning of wars to the 
end of wars and after in order to explain why wars end, when they end, and why new wars 
sometimes arise between the same nations due to the fact that disputed issues were left 
unresolved at the end of the previous war. 


Recent work by Holsti (1989) suggests that we should focus on issues as the cause of 
wars. Holsti illustrates his case in the following way: 


I do not have a quarrel with my neighbor because he or she is older, is more wealthy, 


or has a larger house. All of these attributes are in most cases irrelevant to the 
neighborly relationship, whereas behavior is critical. If my neighbor throws his 
garbage on my porch, a quarrel is likely to ensue. We have an issue that generates 
conflict. 


Holsti determines for many wars since 1648 the issues that generated the war, and in 
a descriptive fashion looks at the major peace settlements to see how they address these 
issues and whether new ones are created from the settlements. Issues include disputes over 
territory, navigation of the seas, government composition, state survival, among others, and 
are determined by reading historical accounts of wars to see what the participants recognized 
as the important issues. Holsti’s work concentrates on determining these issues and which 
issues have become more or less common as causes of war over time. 


The focus of our research project is to explain why different issues cause wars in 
different circumstances, and when the conditions are right for disputed issues to cause wars 
and when they can be resolved. In later sections we discuss in detail the factors surrounding 
the concept of issues that are crucial to determining how likely either resolution or war is. 
There are two major factors. The first pertains to the opportunity that a nation has to go to 
war Over an issue. To extend Holsti’s example, suppose my neighbor points a gun at me 
when I go next door to argue about his behavior. In this case I am likely to turn back 
around and go home rather than risk being killed. In the same way there is evidence that 
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military power can (but not always) act as a deterrent to war. 


The second factor governing how easy or difficult conflict resolution is pertains to the 
nature of the issue itself. Garbage on the porch appears to be a problem that we all find 
offensive, and that is fairly easily resolved. But what if my neighbor vandalizes my property 
because he does not like my race or religion? These issues are clearly not negotiable at all 
— I cannot change my race and may not want to change my religion. This makes it very 
difficult to find a compromise or peaceful resolution to the disputed issue. In a later section 
we discuss the role of opportunity and conflict resolution. We now turn to theoretically 
categorizing issues according to their negotiability. 


The negotiability of issues 


Other researchers address the role of issues in war. For example, Mansbach and 
Vasquez (1981) discuss objectives and war, and Randle (1972) focuses on the importance of 
war aims in war termination. It is important to note, however, that these issues are not 
categorized in a theoretical manner. Holsti freely admits that he determined the issues for 
each war inductively. Randle distinguishes between ideological and power political issues 
(for example, religion versus territorial gain) but does not explain why this is an important 
distinction. Mansbach and Vasquez’s objectives are important only because of the value 
attached to them by the parties involved. 


We would like to propose a theoretical categorization of issues that classifies them 
according to characteristics inherent to the issues, and not any value placed upon them by the 
parties involved. We characterize issues according to their negotiability. To determine the 
negotiability of an issue, several questions are asked: 


® Can there be a compromise on the issue, or is it "all or nothing"? 

e Can the issue be broken into pieces and negotiated separately? 

e Can the participants find a common and concrete language with which to 
discuss the issue? 

e Is there a history of successful conflict resolution on similar issues? 


Based on these questions we can classify issues defined by others in terms of their 
negotiability. Table 1 presents a loose categorization of Holsti’s issues (see Holsti, 1989: 
307) according to negotiability. 


Why is this categorization important? Because — without yet considering any 
exogenous factors — we can determine the conditions that contribute to the likelihood of war 
(when issues are non-negotiable) and the difficulty of conflict resolution (again, when there 
are non-negotiable issues in dispute). Bargaining models, for example, treat all issues the 
same, when in fact they may be very different. Even once we consider the impact of 
exogenous factors on conflict resolution, the negotiability of an issue is still important in 


terms of how much influence exogenous factors can have on conflict resolution. 


War termination 


We now turn our attention to the process of war termination. Wars can end in many 
different ways, but there has been little research on why this is the case, and what impact 
different terminations have on the future behavior of nations. 


Paul Pillar’s (1983) study on war termination (a) models the negotiating process 
during wartime and (b) codes war terminations according to type. These different types 
involve what the military situation was at the end of war (victory/stalemate), whether there 
was a peace treaty, and whether outside parties intervened to end the war. This dataset can 
be used to study the correlation between exogenous factors and the outcome of a war. 


Brecher (1984) is interested in the role that international organizations play in 
protracted conflicts. He categorizes conflicts according to whether they are protracted (if 
there has been more than one war between the same pair of states) and then observes that 
these wars are often terminated through the intervention of an IO. His argument is that this 
intervention prevents the nations from resolving their issues, and causes the conflict to 
persist. In this case, the influence of exogenous factors (international intervention) on the 
war termination/conflict resolution process has a profound effect on the long-term behavior 
of nations. 


Robert Randle (1972) focuses on one particular type of war termination: a war that 
ends with a peace settlement. We use Randle’s study to help us define what factors 
exogenous to the issues themselves contribute to the peaceful resolution of issues Obviously, 
before wars begin and while wars are fought there is no possible compromise over the 
contentious issues. Somewhere along the way this changed, and the question is what factors 
produced this change? The military component of the war is the driving force for changes in 
the position of nations about issues which in turn influences whether or not a government is 
willing to negotiate. For example, the public may turn against a war and in favor of 
negotiation if they perceive the war as unjust or it has gone on too long. 


Exogenous factors can also change the issues important to the negotiators. For 
example, public pressure for the United States to pull out of Vietnam forced the U.S. to drop 
its negotiating demands about the nature of the South Vietnamese government, which was the 
primary issue causing the war. Some factors may be independent of military position, such 
as external pressure from international organizations. There are some issues that, 
conceivably, the public would never turn against, such as survival of the state or certain 
ideological issues, which returns us to the inherent negotiability of issues. 


How do we know which exogenous factors are important to negotiating peace? To 
answer this we turn to Randle’s (1972) study of peace settlements. Randle categorizes some 


major factors that influence the process of making a peace settlement during war 


military position 
How favorable is the military situation to each side? 
Is a nation’s military position deteriorating or improving? 


internal political situation 
What structure is the government? (authoritarian, democratic, etc.) 
Has a new government come into power? 
Is there public pressure on the government to end or continue the war? 
Does the public have a personal interest in the war aims of the state? 


coalition politics (if relevant) 
What pressure do the allies place on each other? 
Are there a lot of nations involved in the war, making negotiations 
difficult? 


external/international pressure 
Is there external pressure from major powers or international 
organizations to start negotiations or end the war? to have 
negotiations? 


war aims of parties 
How close is each side to achieving its war aims? 


Randle gives a thorough and well-documented account of how each of these factors 
has influenced the process of making a peace settlement in the past. Again, the study is 
descriptive in nature, and while it provides us with a set of important factors, it does not 
provide a general framework for explaining how each of these factors brings about a peace 
settlement. 


Another useful contribution of Randle’s study is his observation that nations must go 
through three stages in order to successfully achieve a peace settlement (Randle, 1972: 5). 
These stages include the preliminaries (e.g., where negotiations take place), the military 
phase (e.g., neutrality zones), and the political phase (resolving the issues in dispute). 
Randle claims that each stage must be completed in order to move to the next. A failure to 
achieve a peace settlement could be attributed to any phase. 


The data collection project reported later in this paper allows us to track the war 
termination process so that we may be able to determine at which stage failure occurs. Since 
the data is in the form of events, we can use this information to systematically test 
hypotheses pertaining to a conception of the peace process as stage-oriented. 


Figure 1 provides a conceptual framework for linking the different factors listed 
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above to the negotiability of issues, and in turn to the likelihood of conflict resolution. We 
have not yet fully developed this framework. While data on military position is readily 
available, the reporting of events involving the interaction of nations (how allies or third 
parties are influencing the peace process) is less so. This can be captured with the event-data 
collection reported below. More important, we track the relevant issues so that we have a 
reference point for each behavior. 


More difficult to obtain is data on the influence of the public on the willingness of 
governments to negotiate. While most researchers assume that the public has some influence 
— for example Randle assumes that the public has a greater influence in democracies than in 
authoritarian nations — these are not tested. At this stage we have no proposal for how to 
collect data pertaining to public pressure on the government. Indirect sources of information 
include events data of protests and strikes. 


Testable hypotheses 


In this section we provide a very preliminary list of hypotheses pertaining to the war 
termination and conflict resolution process. Other hypotheses can be derived from Figure 1. 


Hl The less negotiable the issues in dispute, the more likely the peace process will 
fail and a conflict is protracted. 


H2 The peace process is less sensitive to exogenous factors when issues are less 
negotiable. Thus, it takes a higher threshold value of, for example, external 
pressure in order to successfully establish a peace settlement. 


The less issues are resolved at the end of previous wars (whether it is because 
of a lack of a peace settlement, or a peace settlement that does not thoroughly 
resolve the issues in dispute), the more likely war will recur between the 
nations involved. 


Durability of Peace Data Project (DOP) 


Partly cause and partly effect of the lack of theoretical work on peace settlements has 
been the absence of systematic data on peace treaties. The Durability of Peace (DOP) 
project seeks to supplement the available data on war by focussing on war terminations. 
Guided by our theoretical concern with the relationship between the nature of a peace 
settlement (or lack thereof) and the subsequent behavior of the nations involved, we have 
developed a data collection plan. We hope this data collection will be useful for others, 
though the plan is tailored to the set of questions that interests us. The DOP project will be 
distinct from other datasets in that it will systematically bring together information on war 
terminations and peace settlements in a single dataset. It will record events of the settlement 
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process preserving time sequence, thereby providing the data necessary for testing hypotheses 
from the decision making literature. And most important, it will focus on issues and the 
degree to which they are settled. The data set will record the issues in dispute along with the 
events that surround the effort to resolve them. 


Level of analysis. The hypotheses we have discussed are at the dyadic level of analysis, 
concerning the relations of pairs of nations. Wars, however, and subsequent behavioral 
patterns often conform to grosser alignments. So the data should be dyadic, but retaining 
full information on alliance patterns. In fact, this level of analysis makes good sense when 
considering the nature of peace treaties, which usually deal with dyadic issues, though often 
within a larger alliance context. 


Level of description. Because our theoretical interests include national decision making and 
bargaining processes, we need data at a more detailed level of description than has been 
customary in international relations. At the same time, we recognize the power of analytic 
focus and "quantified" data and the absolute necessity for systematic comparability across 
data points. (To turn the famous line on its ear, we are condemned to anecdotal evidence if 
we singularize data.) To meet these requirements, we will collect and archive data at two 
levels of description. First, a case study of each war termination will be conducted and 
presented in a standard format. Each case study will answer the same set of questions to 
ensure comparability. Second, these case studies will be reduced to a more standard data 
set, each of which will be coded across a set of variables chosen for their theoretical 
importance. Both levels of description will be available for those who use the dataset. 


Dynamism. The processes that interest us are (to be redundant) fluid and dynamic. 
Obviously, our data must include a time dimension as well as a notion of sequence 
(potentially somewhat different from time). To capture the behavioral sequences of interest, 
we need to cover three sequence phases (in varying levels of detail, for some are more 
crucial than others): (1) behavior during a war (initiation and prosecution), (2) behavior 
during the settlement process (e.g., treaty negotiations), and (3) behavior during the "peace" 
(including post-war conflicts). War behavior is captured by a relatively undetailed 
chronology in a section of each case study covering major events during the war. Settlement 
behavior is captured in a more detailed event choronology in another section of each case 
study. Peace behavior, which will be mostly taken from existing behavioral data sets (e.g., 
BCOW), will be coded as part of the "quantified" data set (and briefly summarized in the 
case studies). As a first cut, of course, we can use the information we collect about the next 
war (if there is one) for the dyad to indicate the "quality" of the peace. We can easily code 
variables for the duration of the peace (simply the time to the next war) and the major issues 
of contention in the next war. A somewhat less crude attempt to get at the hypotheses 
concerning the quality of the peace will incorporate variables on the major events of the 
peace (e.g., the issues of any major conflicts that do not culminate in war). As we have 
indicated, we are hoping that much of this information will be available in the evergrowing 
body of data on disputes and enduring rivalries. 


Scope. Ultimately, we want the data set to cover all peace settlements since the Treaty of 
Westphalia. But we recognize the scale of such a plan, and, following a time-honored 
tradition born of necessity, we will focus on one period. We begin with the final 
Napoleonic, or "100 Days" war of 1815 and will cover all wars to the present (see Table 2). 
This focus not only reduces the amount of work needed before a usable data set emerges, but 
also limits analysis to well documented wars and settlements. When we eventually broaden 
this first limited scope, we will face many new difficulties, including lack of reliable 
documentation, lack of English-language documentation, limitations in existing data sets on 
which we hope to rely, etc. 


The information in Table 2 was compiled from several sources: for war dyads, 
names, and dates we referred to the major existing war data sets (Singer & Small, 1972; 
Levy, 1983; Luard, 1988; Holsti, 1991; Small & Singer, 1982). Our list is the superset of 
these datasets (for the period), thereby adopting a very unrestrictive definition of war. 
Enough information will be included on each war to allow scholars to subset the data 
according to their own more restrictive criteria. The information on war settlements was 
compiled from many historical sources by Nicole Davidson and Paula Adderly, as part of 
their experience in the 1992 Minority Research Apprenticeship Program at SUNY Stony 
Brook (particularly useful sources were Kohn, 1986; Isreal, 1967). 


Content. Given our basic hypothesis, we will focus on the issues that fuel conflict and the 
ability of settlements to address these issues. Our most basic contention has been that the 
durability of peace settlements is directly related to how well they resolve the basic issues of 
dispute. So at a minimum we must identify the issues over which a war was fought, the 


issues a war settlement attempts to address, and the issues that generate subsequent conflict. 
Table 1 lists the issues Holsti found in his recent study of peace and war; we will use this list 
as our starting point. As we have already discussed, we have a loose typology for the 
inherent negotiability of these issues which will be coded. 


Sometimes, war settlements appear to have little relation to the issues that sparked a 
war, serving as vehicles for punishing a loser, rewarding a winner, or some other purpose. 
For this reason, we will keep careful track of any reparations, territorial transfers, or border 
adjustments, whether related to the war issues or not. 


War terminations also differ fundamentally in their "ambition" -- how deeply they 
address the problems of the war. Again as a first cut, we have identified four basic types (or 
perhaps phases) of war termination (see Randle 1972): (1) some wars end without a 
negotiated settlement; (2) some only achieve a truce or cease-fire; (3) some manage an 
armistice (i.e., a negotiated military settlement); and (4) some end with a peace treaty (i.e., a 
more comprehensive political settlement). We expect to find significant differences in the 
durability of these broad types of settlements, with (all else being equal) more comprehensive 
settlements lasting longer. Several of these may apply to any given war settlement process. 


Finally, we will code the "winners" and "losers" for each war settlement. Like 
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everything else, this will be recorded on two levels. First, a brief description of the general 
nature of the war outcome in terms of what each actor got out of the settlement will be 
included in each case study. Second, a subjective assessment of overall winners and losers 
will be coded in the reduced data set. 


Data collection 

We have begun experimenting with collecting data as a class project. Students in an 
advanced undergraduate political science class at SUNY Stony Brook (the class is called 
“Theories and Experience of War") were given the option of participating in the experiment 
for their class research project. The 22 students who volunteered were told about the general 
purpose of the research and that they would be writing experimental case studies for the 
project. Each student chose a war settlement from the list in Table 2. They were given an 
outline (Figure 2) to follow, and the outline was discussed extensively over two class periods 
(actually, it changed substantially as a result of this discussion). Their case studies were 
limited to 10 pages. Note that each case study covers a settlement, which may be multi- 
actor, including several war dyads. The dyadic information can be extracted from the 
detailed multiactor case studies and coded at the second stage of data compilation. 


To produce the "quantified" data, we must develop a set of variables that will allow 
us to test our basic hypotheses. At a minimum, we will need the variables in Table 3. 
These include five categories of variables: attributes of the dyad, of the war, of the 
settlement, of the outcome, and of the resulting "peace". (This list is of course very 
tentative and open to suggestions.) Note that each case is defined by a unique "dyad-war- 
settlement" combination. The data base will be relational in that entries about prior and 


upcoming wars can be pointers to appropriate locations in the data file. Potentially, entries 
for "time to next war" and other such variables will simply be algorithms for determining the 
appropriate values. 


There was enough variance in the usefulness of the case studies produced in class that 
we clearly need to develop a coder training program when we begin real coding. 
Nevertheless, some of these papers were very encouraging, yielding clear descriptions of the 
wars and the termination processes according to our standard set of questions and in a 
standard format. To illustrate our plan, we will reproduce one of these reports in full, 
written by Fadil Sujkovic on the settlement of the Crimean War (1853-1856). 


Introduction 


The Crimean War was waged by Britain, France, Austria, and Turkey against Russia, principally in the 
Crimea, a Russian peninsula on the north shore of the Black Sea. The war was caused largely by 
general distrust of Russian designs regarding the Turkish (Ottoman) Empire, which Czar Nicholas I had 
described as "the sick man of Europe." Ever since the Russo-Turkish Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji in 
1774 the Russians had been taking advantage of their neighbor’s decline to acquire one Turkish 
province after another. At the same time, the Czar was coming forward as the champion of Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. These matters were not of direct concern to Britain, but as it was then in 
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possession of India it wished to see a strong Turkey forming a barrier to Russian progress in Asia. 
France was even less concerned, though it was suspicious of anything like a Russian protectorate over 
Orthodox Christian subjects in the then-Turkish province of Palestine. France claimed an old treaty 
right to the Holy Places and Roman Catholic churches in or around Jerusalem. 

Information about the War 

Participants: Great Britain, France, Austria (Sardinia), and Turkey vs. Russia 

Chronology: 


May 5, 1853: Russia gives Turkey ultimatum for the safeguarding of Orthodox Christians under 
Turkish rule 


Oct 4: Turkey declares war on Russia and in same month opens offensive against Russians in the 
Danubian principalities (modern Romania) 


Nov 30: Russians sink Turkish naval squadron in Turkey’s Black Sea port of Sinop 
Jan 3, 1854: British and French fleets enter the Black Sea to protect Turkish transports 


Feb 4: Russia recalls diplomatic missions to Britain and France 


Mar 3: Napoleon sends Czar Nicholas letter demanding that he withdraw troops from Turkish territory 


Mar 27: Anglo-French ultimatum sent to Russia, demanding they withdraw troops from Turkish 
territory 


Mar 28: Britain and France declare war on Russia 
Sep: Western allies land troops in Russian Crimea and begin year-long siege on Sevastopol 
Jan 26, 1855: Sardinia-Piedmont (Austria) enters war against Russia, sending 15,000 troops 


Sep 11: Russia evacuates Sevastopol, destroying its own Black Sea navy to prevent it falling into enemy 
hands 


Nov 26: Turkey surrenders Kars to Russia 
Mar 30, 1856: Treaty of Paris signed, officially ending war 


Issues: 
Russia: protection religious confreres, territory, strategic territory, national liberation 


Turkey: maintain integrity of empire 


Great Britain: balance of power, maintain integrity of empire, colonial competition (fear of Russian 
inroads into Asia), commerce/navigation (Straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles) 


France: balance of power, maintain integrity of empire, enforce treaty terms (French rights to control 
Christianity in Jerusalem), commerce/navigation (Straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles) 
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Austria: balance of power, maintain integrity of empire 
Termination Process 
Participants: Great Britain, France, Austria, and Turkey vs. Russia 


Chronology: 
Jun 3, 1854: Austria demands Russia evacuate Turkish territory 


Aug 8: Vienna Note delivered to Russia, stipulating: (1) European instead of Russian guarantee for 
disputed territory; (2) improvement of Danubian navigation; (3) revision of Straits Convention of 1841 
in interests of balance of power; and (4) European protection of Christian subjects of Ottoman empire 
in place of Russian protection 

Dec 2: formal treaty of defensive alliance signed between Austria, France, and Great Britain, with 
special provision promising that if Russia rejects Vienna Note Austria will declare war on Russia; 
Russia equivocates 

Mar 5, 1855: Vienna Conference opens 

Aug 18: Queen Victoria and Napoleon III meet to solidify alliance 

Nov 14: Napoleon III decides he wants peace in Crimea 

Nov 21: France and Britain sign treaty with Sweden, Britain hoping to extend front to the Baltic 

Nov 26: Britain rejects special convention between Russia and Turkey concerning the Black Sea 

Jan 16, 1856: Russians unconditionally accept the four points of the Vienna Note 

Jan 29: Conference of ambassadors opens in Constantinople to consider religious reform 


Feb 25: Congress of Paris is convened to settle the major issues 


Mar 30: Treaty of Paris is signed, ending war 


Apr 15: Great Britain, France, and Austria conclude alliance to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire 


Name of Final Settlement: Treaty of Paris 


Type of Final Settlement: Treaty/Negotiated Political Settlement 


General Outcome: 

The alliance of Great Britain, France, Turkey, and Austria defeated Russia. Russian influence abroad 
was drastically reduced during a period of modernization and change. Austria sacrificed Russian 
diplomatic support through its alliance with Britain and France, but did not receive the expected 
territorial guarantee from Britain and France in return. Thus, the Crimean War isolated Austria 
diplomatically and led to the events which brought about major defeats in 1859 and 1866 and the 
unification of Italy and Germany. Britain and France achieved their primary interests. 


Issues: The Treaty of Paris addressed all of the major issues over which the war had been fought. 


(1) protection of religious confreres: Turkey promises to treat Christian population well; it is 
“understood” that France and Britain will guarantee this 


(2) territory, strategic territory, boundaries, national liberation: occupied Russian territory returned; 
Russia cedes territory on the Bessarabian border to become part of Moldavia; Moldavia and Wallachia 
remain under Turkish influence, though some increased independence for civil government 


(3) maintain integrity of empire: Turkish empire is guaranteed against Russian interference 


(4) balance of power, colonial competition: military power around the Black Sea will be carefully 
controlled and balanced among the great powers 


(5) commerce/navigation: the bulk of the treaty sets out detailed arrangements for commerce through 
the Straits and on the Danube River 


In general, the Treaty of Paris attempted to resolve nearly all of the major issues that had caused the 
Crimean War. Ironically, the war outcome raised new issues and new conflicts (particularly for 
Austria). 


Reparations: No reparations were paid. 


Other: the 2nd treaty of Paris, between Britain, France, and Austria promised to defend the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire and agreed that any violation of the first treaty would be grounds for war 


Five sources were listed at this point. 


In our plan, a case study, identical in form, would be created for each war 
termination. It would be available for all who need greater detail than will be provided in 
the second DOP data set. The data can also be used as a bibliographic source for those who 
need even greater detail, since five sources are cited for each. The second, or "quantified" 
data set will be extracted from the first and from other available data sources. This step 
should actually be fairly easy. The variables described in Table 3 are readily available from 
existing data sources or easily coded from the case studies. 


Conclusion 


Viewing war and conflict as a process and focussing on the issues that drive conflict 
and that must be resolved for "peace" to emerge, we have outlined several hypotheses and a 
preliminary data collection project. We believe that the processes surrounding war 
termination are very important to understanding war and its causes, and that a project that 
systematically examines these processes might be very valuable. Surprisingly, these 
processes have not been the center of any sustained systematic research effort, though 
interest has been building. Holsti’s (1991) recent work along with the growing literature on 
unduring rivalries (e.g., Goertz and Diehl, 1993) shows a strong interest in the set of 
questions we have reviewed (though their specific questions are somewhat different). For 
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this reason, we believe that the data collected in the DOP project may prove useful to other 
scholars as well as allowing us to test the hypotheses that interest us. 
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MILITARY POSITION 


improving stalemate deicriorating negoutable ....... less negotiable 


WILLINGNESS OF PROBABILITY OF A 
GOVERNMENT 10 >= SUCCESSFUL 
NEGOTIATE > PEACE SETTLEMENT 


INTERVENTION PUBLIC PRESSURE FROM 
BY IOs PRESSURE THIRD PARTIES 


Figure 1: The influence of inherent and exogenous factors on the peace process 


ISSUE 


Figure 2: Case Study Outline 


I. Brief Introduction 


II. Information about the War 


A. 
B. 


List of participants in the War and their alliance structure 
General chronology of the major dates for the war 
-initiation date(s) 

-major turning points 

-ending date(s) 


. Issues the war was fought over 


-see Table | 


Termination Process 


. More detailed chronology of the termination process 


-negotiation feelers 
-mediation efforts by third parties 
-cease-fire/truce agreements 


. Name of final settlement 
. Type of final settlement (explain why you chose the category you chose) 


-Inconclusive/None 

-Truce/Cease-Fire 

-Armistice/Negotiated Military Settlement 
-Treaty/Negotiated Political Settlement 


. General Outcome 


-winners and losers if you can list them 


. Who negotiated the settlement? (list all parties) 
. Specific Questions about the Outcome 


1. Did it attempt to address the issues that the war was fought over? 
2. Did territory change hands? 
-if so, what and to whom, from whom 
3. Were borders settled? 
4. Were reparations part of the settlement? 


List of five good sources (even if you don’t actually use them, give me citations for 
five sources on the war you chose) 


B 
C 
E 
F 


Table 1: Issues that Generate Wars (from Holsti, 1991: 308) 


Negotiable 
territory 
commerce 
colonial competition 
enforce treaty terms 
balance of power 
protect nationals/commercial interests abroad 
defend/support ally 


Less Negotiable 
national liberation/state creation 
national unification/consolidation 
secession/state creation 
empire creation 
maintain integrity of state/empire 
maintain regional dominance 
dynastic succession 
autonomy 


Virtually Non-Negotiable 


protect religious or ethnic confréres 
irredentia 

ideological liberation 

government composition 
state/regime survival 


Tabled: War Dyads and Peace Treaties, 1815-1983 


Dyad War Dates Treaty 


Fr-GB Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-AH _Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-Ger Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-Rus Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-Net Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-Por Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-Den Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 

Fr-It Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-Swi _Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
Fr-Rus  Neapolitan/100 Days 1815 2nd Paris, Vienna 
AH-Nap 1820-1821 

AH-Pied 1821 

Gr-Tur Greek Independence 1821-1830 Adrianople, Series of Protocols on Boundaries 
Fr-Sp Franco-Spanish 1822-1823 

GB-Tur Navarino Bay 1827 

Fr-Tur Navarino Bay 1827 

Rus-Tur Navarino Bay 1827 

Rus-Tur Russo-Turkish/Gr Ind 1828-1829 Adrianople 

Bel-Net Belgian Independence 1830-1833 

Fr-Net Belgian Independence 1830-1833 

Egy-Tur First War of Mehemet Ali 1831-1832 Firman of 5 May 1833 
Egy-Rus_ First War of Mehemet Ali 1831-1832 Firman of 5 May 1833 
Tex-Mex Texas Revolt 1835-1836 Velasco 

Tur-Egy 2nd War of Mehemet Ali 1839-1841 Firman of 23 May 1841 
GB-Egy 2nd War of Mehemet Ali 1839-1841 Firman of 23 May 1841 
AH-Egy 2nd War of Mehemet Ali 1839-1841 Firman of 23 May 1841 
Ger-Egy 2nd War of Mehemet Ali 1839-1841 Firman of 23 May 1841 
Rus-Egy 2nd War of Mehemet Ali 1839-1841 Firman of 23 May 1841 
GB-Ch  Opium/Anglo-Chinese 1841-1842 Nanking 

US-Mex Mexican-American 1845-1848 Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Gadsden 
Ger-Den 1st Schleswig-Holstwein 1848-1849 

It-AH Austro-Sardinian 1848-1849 

Fr-Pap Roman Republic 1849 

AH-Pap Roman Republic 1849 

Rus-Hun Hungarian Independence 1849 

AH-Hun Hungarian Independence 1849 

Br-Arg __La Plata 1851-1852 

Tur-Rus Crimean 1853-1856 

GB-Rus_ Crimean 1854-1856 

Fr-Rus Crimean 1854-1856 

It-Rus Crimean 1855-1856 

GB-Per Anglo-Persian 1856-1857 

Fr-Aus Italian Unification 1859 

It-Aus Italian Unification 1859 

Sp-Mor Spanish-Moroccan 1859-1860 

It-Pap Italo-Roman 1860 

It-Sic Italo-Sicilian 1860-1861 

Conf-US_ US Civil 1861-1865 Surrender Documents 
Fr-Mex Franco-Mexican 1862-1867 

Ec-Col Ecuadorian-Columbian 1863 

Ger-Den 2nd Schleswig-Holstein 1863-1864 

AH-Den 2nd Schleswig-Holstein 1863-1864 

Rus-Pol Polish Independence 1863 

Sp-Peru  Spanish-Chilean 1865-1866 

Sp-Chi Spanish-Chilean 1865-1866 

Aus-Ger Austro-Prussian/Seven Weeks 1866 

Aus-It Austro-Prussian/Seven Weeks 1866 

GB-Eth 1867-1868 

Cub-Sp Cuban Revolt 1869-1878 

It-RR Roman Republic 1870 
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9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
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16 
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21 
22 
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24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
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31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
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Fr-Ger Franco-Prussian 1870-1871 Versailles (Armistice), Frankfurt (Treaty of Peace) 
Egy-Sud 1870-1878 

Egy-Som 1870-1878 

Egy-Eth 1870-1878 

Egy-Eri 1870-1878 

Serb-Tur Southern Slav Ind 1876-1878 San Stefano (prelim), Berlin 
Mont-Tur Southern Slav Ind 1876-1878 San Stefano (prelim), Berlin 
Rom-Tur Southern Slav Ind 1876-1878 San Stefano (prelim), Berlin 
Bul-Tur Bulgarian Independence 1876-1878 San Stefano (prelim), Berlin 
Rus-Tur Russo-Turkish 1877-1879 San Stefano (prelim), Berlin, Constantinople 
GB-Afg 1878-1881 

Tra-GB_ Transvaal 1879-1881 

Chi-Peru_ Pacific 1879-1883 Ancon 

Chi-Bol Pacific 1879-1884 Truce of 1884, no peace treaty 
Fr-Tun  Franco-Tunisian 1881-1882 Kasr-Said/Bardo, French occupation 
GB-Egy 1882 

Fr-Tong Tongking 1882-1885 

Sud-GB Sudanese 1882-1885 

Sud-Egy Sudanese 1882-1885 

Fr-Mad Madagascar 1883-1885 

Ch-Fr Sino-French 1884-1885 

Bul-Tur Bulgarian Independence 1885 

Ser-Bul Serbian-Bulgarian 1885 

Sal-Guat Central American 1885 

GB-Burm 1885-1886 

Fr-Dah Dahomey 1892-1894 

Fr-Thai Saimese 1893 

Jap-Ch Sino-Japanese 1894-1895 Shimoneseki 

Fr-Mad Madagascar 1894-1895 

It-Eth Italo-Abyssinian 1894-1896 Addis Ababa 

GB-Ash_ Ashanti 1896-1900 

Tur-Gr  Greco-Turkish 1897 

Nic-CR 1897 

Sp-US Spanish-American 1898 Paris 

Phil-US Philippine Insurrection 1898-1902 Rebels defeated, series of Executive Orders gave greater autonomy to Phil 
Ch-Rus Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-GB___ Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-Ger Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-AH_ _ Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-Bel Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-Fr Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-It Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-Jap Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-Net Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-Sp Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
Ch-US__— Boxer 1898-1900 Peace Protocol of 1901 
GB-RSA Boer 1898-1902 Vereeniging, loss of RSA Independence 
GB-Ch Tibetan 1904 

Jap-Rus Russo-Japanese 1904-1905 Portsmouth 

Guat-Hon Central American 1906 

Guat-Sal Central American 1906 

Nic-Hon Central American 1907 

Nic-Sal Central American 1907 

Fr-Mor 1907-1911 

Sp-Mor  Spanish-Moroccan 1909-1910 

It-Tur Italo-Turkish/Tripolitan 1911-1912 Lausanne 

Mont-Tur Ist Balkan 1912-1913 London 

Bul-Tur Ist Balkan 1912-1913 London 

Gr-Tur Ist Balkan 1912-1913 London 

Serb-Tur 1st Balkan 1912-1913 London 

Bul-Serb 2nd Balkan 1913 Bucharest 

Bul-Gr 2nd Balkan 1913 Bucharest 

Bul-Rom 2nd Balkan 1913 Bucharest 

Bul-Tur 2nd Balkan 1913 Constantinople 

Ger-Fr 1st World 1914-1919 Versailles 
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107 
108 
109 
110 
111 

112 
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116 

117 

118 

119 
120 

121 

122 

123 
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Ger-GB 
Ger-Bel 
Ger-Rus 
Ger-Mont 
Ger-Serb 
Ger-Por 
AH-Fr 
AH-GB 
AH-Bel 
AH-Rus 
AH-Mont 
AH-Serb 
AH-Por 
Tur-Fr 
Tur-GB 
Tur-Bel 
Tur-Rus 
Tur-Mont 
Tur-Serb 
Tur-Por 
AH-It 
Bul-Fr 
Bul-GB 
Bul-Bel 
Bul-Rus 
Bul-Serb 
Bul-li 
Bul-Por 
Bul-Rom 
Ger-It 
Ger-Rom 
AH-Rom 
Tur-It 
Tur-Rom 
Ger-Gr 
Ger-US 
AH-Gr 
AH-US 
Tur-Gr 
Ger-Jap 
Ger-Ch 
Bul-Gr 
Hun-Rom 
Hun-Cze 
Rus-Fin 
Fr-Rus 
GB-Rus 
US-Rus 
Jap-Rus 
Serb-Mon 
GB-Afg 
Rom-Hun 
GB-Ire 
GB-Egy 
Pol-Rus 
Ind-GB 
Pol-Lith 
Gr-Tur 
Iraq-GB 
Mor-Fr 
Mor-Sp 
Lib-It 
It-Gr 
Syr-Fr 
Indo-Net 


Ist World 

lst World 

Ist World 

Ist World 

Ist World 

Ist World 

lst World 

lst World 

lst World 

Ist World 

Ist World 

Ist World 
lst World 

Ist World 
lst World 

lst World 

ist World 

Ist World 
lst World 
lst World 

lst World 
Ist World 
ist World 
Ist World 
lst World 
Ist World 

lst Worid 
lst World 
lst World 
lst World 
Ist World 
Ist World 
Ist World 
Ist World 

lst World 
lst World 
Ist World 

lst World 
Ist World 
Ist World 
Ist World 
Ist World 
Hungarian Allies 
Hungarian Allies 
Finnish Civil 
Russian Civil 
Russian Civil 
Russian Civil 
Russian Civil 
Slavic 


Irish Rebellion 

Egyptian Independence 
Russo-Polish/Vilna Dispute 
Revolt of NW India 

Vilna Dispute 
Greco-Turkish 

Revolt 

Revolt 

Revolt 

Revolt 


Revolt 
Revolt 


1914-1919 
1914 

1914-1917 
1914 

1914-1915 
1914-1919 
1914-1919 
1914-1919 
1914-1919 
1914-1917 
1914 

1914-1919 
1914-1919 
1914-1919 
1914-1919 
1914-1919 
1914-1917 
1914 

1914-1915 
1914-1919 
1915-1919 
1915-1919 
1915-1919 
1915-1919 
1915-1917 
1915-1919 
1915-1919 
1915-1919 
1916-1919 
1916-1919 
1916-1919 
1916-1919 
1916-1919 
1916-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1918-1919 
1918-1919 
1918-1920 
1918-1919 
1918-1919 
1918-1920 
1918-1922 
1918-1919 
1919 

1919 

1919-1921 
1919-1922 
1919-1921 
1919-1921 
1920-1922 
1920-1923 
1920 

1920-1926 
1920-1926 
1920-1932 
1923 

1925-1926 
1926-1927 


Versailles 

Belgium defeated, Versailles 
Brest-Litovsk, Berlin, Rapallo (1922) 
Montenegro defeated, Versailles 
Serbia defeated, Versailles 

Versailles 

St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
Brest-Litovsk 

Montenegro defeated, St. Germain-en Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Brest-Litovsk 

Montenegro defeated, Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Serbia defeated, Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 

St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
Neuilly 

Neuilly 

Neuilly 

Brest-Litovsk 

Neuilly 

Neuilly 

Neuilly 

Neuilly 

Versailles 

Versailles 

St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Versailles 

Berlin (1921) 

St. Germain-en-Laye (A), Trianon (H) 
St. Germain-en-Laye (A), US and Austria Treaty of Peace, Trianon (H) 
Sevres (1920), Lausanne (1923) 
Versailles 

Versailles 

Neuilly 


Irish Peace, Articles of Agreement 

Unilateral British proclamation of Egyptian Independence 
Riga 

Inconclusive 


Independence Treaty 

Protectorates maintained 
Protectorates maintained 
Colonial rule maintained 


Mandate retained 
Colonial rule maintained 
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US-Nic 1927-1933 

Par-Bol Chaco 1928-1935 Chaco Peace (1938) 

Ch-Rus 1929 

Mor-Fr___ Revolt 1929-1934 Protectorate maintained 

Viet-Fr Revolt 1930-1931 Colonial rule maintained 

Jap-Ch Manchurian 1931 

Peru-Col 1932-1934 

Jap-Ch  Jehol 1933 

SA-Yem 1934 

Jap-Ch _ Inner Mongolia 1935 

It-Eth Italo-Ethiopian 1935-1936 

Pal-GB- Revolt of Arabs 1936-1939 Mandate maintained 

Jap-Ch Sino-Japanese 1937-1941 

Jap-Rus Russo-Japanese 1939 

Jap-Mon Russo-Japanese 1939 

Rus-Fin Russo-Finnish/Winter 1939-1940 Moscow 

It-Alb 1939 

Ger-Pol 2nd World 1939 Poland defeated, German Surrender 
Ger-Fr 2nd World 1939-1940 France defeated 

Ger-GB 2nd World 1939-1945 German Surrender 

Ger-RSA 2nd World 1939-1945 German Surrender 

Ger-Ast 2nd World 1939-1945 German Surrender 

Ger-NZ 2nd World 1939-1945 German Surrender 

Ger-Can 2nd World 1939-1945 German Surrender 

Ger-Net 2nd World 1940 Netherlands defeated, German Surrender 
Ger-Bel 2nd World 1940 Belgium defeated, German Surrender 
Ger-Gr 2nd World 1940-1941 Greece defeated, German Surrender 
Ger-Nor 2nd World 1940 Norway defeated, German Surrender 
It-Fr 2nd World 1940 France defeated, Italian Peace 
It-GB 2nd World 1940-1943 Italian Peace 

It-RSA 2nd World 1940-1943 Italian Peace 

It-Ast 2nd World 1940-1943 Italian Peace 

It-NZ 2nd World 1940-1943 Italian Peace 


It-Can 2nd World 1940-1943 Italian Peace 

It-Gr 2nd World 1940-1941 Greece defeated, Italian Peace 
Ger-US 2nd World 1941-1945 German Surrender 

Ger-Rus 2nd World 1941-1945 German Surrender 


Ger-Ch 2nd World 1941-1945 German Surrender 
Ger-Yug 2nd World 1941 Yugoslavia defeated 
Ger-Eth 2nd World 1941 Ethiopia defeated 
It-US 2nd World 1941-1943 Italian Peace 
It-Rus 2nd World 1941-1943 Italian Peace 

It-Ch 2nd World 1941-1943 Italian Peace 
It-Yug 2nd World 1941 Yugoslavia defeated 
It-Eth 2nd World 1941 Ethiopia defeated 
Hun-GB 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Hun-RSA 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Hun-Ast 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Hun-NZ 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Hun-Can 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Hun-US 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Hun-Rus 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Hun-Ch 2nd World 1941-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Bul-GB 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Bul-RSA 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Bul-Ast 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Bul-NZ 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Bul-Can 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Bul-US 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Bul-Rus 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Bul-Ch 2nd World 1941-1944 Bulgarian Peace 
Rom-GB 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
Rom-RSA 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
Rom-Ast 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
Rom-NZ 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
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Rom-Can 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
Rom-US 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
Rom-Rus 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
Rom-Ch 2nd World 1941-1944 Romanian Peace 
Fin-GB 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Fin-RSA 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Fin-Ast 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Fin-NZ 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Fin-Can 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Fin-US 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Fin-Rus 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Fin-Ch 2nd World 1941-1944 Finnish Peace 
Jap-GB 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Jap-RSA 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Jap-Ast 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Jap-NZ 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Jap-Can 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Jap-US 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Jap-Rus 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Jap-Ch 2nd World 1941-1945 Japanese Peace 
Per-Ecu 1941 

Ger-It 2nd World 1943-1945 

Ger-Bra 2nd World 1944-1945 

Ger-Bul 2nd World 1944-1945 

Ger-Rom 2nd World 1944-1945 

Fr-Ger 2nd World 1944-1945 German Surrender 
Fr-Hun 2nd World 1944-1945 Hungarian Peace 
Fr-Jap 2nd World 1944-1945 Japanese Peace 
Ger-Mon 2nd World 1945 

Indo-Net Revolt 945-1949 Indonesian Independence 
Syr-Fr Revolt 1945-1946 Syrian Independence 
Leb-Fr_ _ Revolt 1945-1946 Lebanese Independence 
Phil-US Revolt 1945-1946 Philippine Independence 
Viet-Fr Revolt in Indochina 1946-1954 Geneva Accord 
Is-GB Israeli State 1946-1948 

Ind-Pak Kashmir 1947-1949 

Mal-GB_ Malay Insurgency 1948-1960 

Ind-Hyd Hyderabad 1948 

Is-Iraq Palestine 1948 

Is-Eg Palestine 1948-1949 

Is-Syr Palestine 1948 

Is-Leb Palestine 1948 

Is-Jor Palestine 1948 

Tun-Fr Tunisian Independence 1949-1956 Treaties of 1955, Protocol of 1956 
NK-SK Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
US-NK Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
Can-NK Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
GB-NK Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
Tur-NK Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
Phil-NK Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
Astl-NK Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
Ch-US Korean 1950-1953 Korean Armistice 
Ch-Tib 1950-1951 

Col-NK Korean 1951-1953 Korean Armistice 
Net-NK Korean 1951-1953 Korean Armistice 
Bel-NK Korean 1951-1953 Korean Armistice 
Fr-NK Korean 1951-1953 Korean Armistice 
Gr-NK Korean 1951-1953 Korean Armistice 
Eth-NK Korean 1951-1953 Korean Armistice 
Thai-NK Korean 1951-1953 Korean Armistice 
Ken-GB Mau-Mau revolt 1952-1956 Kenyan Independence 
Mor-Fr Moroccan Independence 1953-1956 Moroccan Independence 
FLN-Fr_ Algerian Rebellion 1954-1962 Evian Declarations, Algerian Ind 
Cyp-Tur Greek Cypriot revolt 1954-1959 Cypriot Independence 
US-Guat Guatamalan Exiles 1954 
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Hon-Gua Guatamalan Exiles 1954 

Cam-Fr_ Revolt 1955-1960 Cameroun Independence 

EOK-GB 1955-1960 

Cen-Path Laotian Civil War 1955-1962 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Cen-NV _ Laotian Civil War 1955-1962 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Cen-Ch Laotian Civil War 1955-1962 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
US-Path Laotian Civil War 1955-1961 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
US-NV Laotian Civil War 1955-1961 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
US-Ch _ Laotian Civil War 1955-1961 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
US-Rus_ __ Laotian Civil War 1955-1961 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Rus-Hun Russo-Hungarian 1956 

Is-Eg Sinai 1956 

GB-Eg Sinai 1956 

Fr-Eg Sinai 1956 

Nic-Hon 1957 

SpS-Fr _—_ Revolt in Sp Sahara 1957-1958 Revolt unseccessful 

Maur-Fr Revolt in Mauretania 1957-1958 Revolt unseccessful 

US-Leb 1958 

NV-SV Vietnam Civil 1958-1975 

Cen-Rus Laotian Civil War 1960-1961 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Rght-Path Laotian Civil War 1960-1962 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Rght-NV Laotian Civil War 1960-1962 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Rght-Ch Laotian Civil War 1960-1962 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Rght-Rus Laotian Civil War 1960-1961 Zurich Communique (1961), Neutrality Dec (1962; Geneva) 
Kat-Con Katanga Rebellion 1961 

Ind-Por Goa 1961 

US-Cub__ Bay of Pigs 1961 

Ang-Por Angolan Revolt 1961-1974 Angolan Independence 

Kurd-Iraq Kurdish Revolt 1961-1967 Peace Plan of 1966 

Egy-Yem 1962-1967 

EPR-Eth Eritrean War (?) 1962-? 

Ind-Ch _Sino-Indian 1962 

PG-Por Portuguese Guinea Ind 1962-1974 Guinea-Bissau Independence 

Indo-WI_ West Irian 1962 

Indo-Mal 1963-1966 

SA-GB Revolt in South Arabia 1963-1967 Independence 

Moz-Por Revolt 1965-1975 Mozambique Independence 

US-DR Dominican Intervention 1965 

Ind-Pak 2nd Kashmir 1965 

US-NV Vietnam 1965-1973 

Nam-RSA Revolt in Namibia 1966-1969 Inconclusive 

Bia-Nig _Biafran 1967 

Is-Egy 1967 

Is-Syr 1967 

Is-Jor 1967 

Ang-GB_ Rhodesian Revolt 1967-1980 Independence 

Zam-GB_ Rhodesian Revolt 1967-1980 Independence 

Tanz-GB Rhodesian Revolt 1967-1980 Independence 

Kurd-Iraq Kurdish Revolt 1968-1969 2nd Agreement (1969) 

Zai-Por 1968-1974 

Zam-Por 1968-1974 

Rus-Cze Prague Spring 1968 

Sal-Hon 1969 

Kurd-Iraq Kurdish Revolt 1970 3rd Agreement (1969), still inconclusive 

In-Pak Bangladesh 1971 

Egy-Is 1973 

Syr-Is 1973 

Jor-Is 1973 

Tur-Cyp 1974 

Pol-Mau Polisario Civil 1974-2? 

Pol-Mor Polisario Civil 1974-2? 

Ang-UNI Angolan Civil 1975-1992 

Ang-RSA Angolan Civil 1975-1992 

Cub-UNI Angolan Civil 1975-1992 

Cub-RSA Angolan Civil 1975-1992 
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ET-Indo 
Syr-Leb 
Som-Eth 
VN-Cam 
Ug-Tan 
Is-Leb 
Lib-Chad 
Lib-Fr 
Rus-Afg 
Ch-Viet 
Iraq-lran 
SY-NY 
Cntr-Nic 
Is-PLO 
Is-Leb 
Arg-GB 
US-Gren 
US-Leb 


East Timor 
Lebanese Civil 
Somalian 


Afghanistan 


Iran-Iraq 
Yemeni 
Nicaraguan Civil 


Falklands 
Grenadan Invasion 
Lebanese Intervention 


1975 
1976-? 
1977-1978 
1978-1979 
1978-1979 
1978 
1978-1987 
1978-1987 
1979-1989 
1979 
1979-1989 
1979 
1980-1991 
1982 

1982 

1982 

1983 

1983 
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Table 3: Durability of Peace Variables 


Dyad 
names 
length of time in system 
number of prior wars 
most recent war 
time since most recent war 
type (Major-Major, Major-Minor) 


War 
name 
dates 
magnitude 
severity 
intensity 
initiator 
other participants (listed so as to indicate alliance structure) 
issues for the dyad 


Settlement 
name 
date 
other participants 
type 
issues 
winners/losers 
reparations 


Peace 
next war 
time to next war 
issues of next war 


* 
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Aristotle on Tragedy and the Habits of Citizenship 
Jacob Howland 


Never reason in a dry manner with youth. Clothe reason in a body if you want 
to make youth able to grasp it. Make the language of the mind pass through the 
heart, so that it may make itself understood. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau 


According to Aristotle, political community is constituted by logos or 
"reasonable speech." While the power of voicing feelings of pleasure and pain is 
present in other animals as well, Jogos designates a kind of perception and verbal 
articulation that is peculiar to human beings. Logos reveals the advantageous and the 
harmful, and hence also the just and the unjust. "For it is peculiar to man as compared 
to the other animals that he alone has a perception of good and bad and just and unjust 
and other things [of this sort]; and partnership in these things is what makes a 
household and a polis" (Pol. 1253a). 

It follows from this account that the political partnership depends on the 
presence in its members of a certain intellectual and emotional disposition toward 
logos. While conflict about the good and the just is an integral part of any political 
community,! such conflict must take place within the horizons of a more fundamental 
agreement about the possibility of arriving, through public debate, at a common 
understanding in regard to some sharable good. And because the political koindnia 
subsists in deeds as well as speeches, citizens must be sufficiently inclined to recognize 
the authority of reasonable speech as to be guided by it--at least to some extent--in their 
actions. There can be no political community where Jogos is regarded merely as self- 
serving noise, or where in practice it has no persuasive power. 

Aristotle indicates in the Nicomachean Ethics, however, that the openness to 
logos required by the political partnership is not naturally present in the young and does 
not develop automatically as they grow older. The habits of citizenship are formed not 
by nature but by education.? In particular, the characters of the young must be trained 
to be receptive to the voice of reason as well as to the noble and the just. Yet such 
habituation will not succeed in most cases, since "most people [hoi polloi] are 
persuaded by necessity rather than Jogos, and by punishments rather than the noble” 
(1180a4-5). Furthermore, nature impedes the full development of even those few 
young men who have been brought up well and whose characters have “some kinship 
with virtue, loving the noble and hating the base" (1179b29-30): just because they are 
young in character, they resemble the morally weak in being guided by passion rather 
than by Jogos (1095a4-9). The nature of this resemblance will be considered in detail 
below. It suffices here simply to observe that the politically critical transition from 
youth to adulthood seems to require a kind of pedagogy that can counteract the peculiar 
sort of moral weakness from which the best young men suffer. 

In what follows I attempt to show that tragic drama as Aristotle understood it is 
suited to just this pedagogical task. Aristotle’s conception of the educational 


1 See Bernard Yack, “Community and Conflict in Aristotle’s Political 
Philosophy," Review of Politics 47 (1985), 92-112. 


2 Those endowed with goodness by “some divine cause” (Eth. Nic. 1179b22) 
constitute the only possible exception to this claim. 


significance of tragedy has been examined in several recent studies of the Poetics and in 
Carnes Lord’s exploration of the educational significance of music in the Politics.3 
According to Lord, tragedy provides “therapy for the passions” for mature adults 
(158). This therapy, he maintains, accompanies an education in practical reason for 
those older than twenty-one--an age that Aristotle “regarded as crucially important for 
the development of ‘mind’" (47). But Lord does not consider arguments to the effect 
that tragic therapy may aim also--and perhaps primarily--at helping young men to 
become mature adults. The latter possibility is supported not only by the Aristotelian 
texts, as I hope to establish here, but also by independent evidence that at the City 
Dionysia (the main dramatic festival of Athens) and perhaps also at the other festivals 
of Dionysus the Athenian ephebes--youths on the verge of manhood and the full 
responsibilities of citizenship--were “both physically and analytically a center of 
attention. "4 

If tragedy is otherwise acknowledged to have played a crucial role in readying 
young men to assume the responsibilities of citizenship, might it specifically have 
helped to prepare them for an education appropriate to adults--an education in and 
through logos rather than habituation? If so, might Aristotle have viewed this 
pedagogical preparation as an essential component of the initiation of ephebes into the 
community of adult citizens? In attempting to set forth some reasons for answering 
both of these questions in the affirmative, the present inquiry will explore Aristotle’s 
essentially Socratic criticism of ordinary virtue and his extraordinarily high standard of 
full maturity. I shall argue that the primary pedagogical aim of tragedy is 
correspondingly high: it is to make well-raised young men of ordinary goodness and 
nobility receptive to the claims of the most authoritative virtue of phron@sis. 


3 Carnes Lord, Education and Culture in the Political Thought of Aristotle 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1982). Hereafter cited in text. 


4 John J. Winkler, "The Ephebes’ Song: Tragdidia and Polis," in Nothing To 
Do With Dionysus ?: Athenian Drama in its Social Context, ed. John J. Winkler and 
Froma I. Zeitlin (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 37. Winkler argues 
that the Athenian dramatic festivals "were the occasion for elaborate symbolic play on 
themes of proper and improper civic behavior," and that “a central reference point for 
these [tragic and comic] representations--the notional learners of its lesson (paideia) 
about the trials of manhood (andreia)--were the young men of the city" (20-21). He 
supports these claims with evidence that the choral performers of tragedy were drawn 
from the ranks of the ephebes, that for these youths the quasi-military rigors of choral 
dancing and singing constituted part of the training for adult hoplite warfare, and that 
the remaining ephebes may have been positioned at the very center of the audience at 
the City Dionysia. Winkler argues further that these facets of the dramatic festivals 
must be considered in relation to the characteristically ephebic themes of tragedy. 
Tragic performance incorporates "a complex and finely controlled tension between role 
and role-player, for the ephebes are cast in the most ‘disciplined’ part of the tragedy-- 
disciplined in the exacting demands of unison movement, subordinated to the more 
prominent actors, and characterized as social dependants (women, slaves, old men)-- 
while the actors, who are no longer ephebes, perform a tale showing the risks, the 
misfortunes, and sometimes the glory of ephebic experience" (57). Cf. Simon 
Goldhill’s reflections in "The Great Dionysia and Civic Ideology" (in Nothing To Do 
With Dionysus ?, 97-129) on the fact that “a great many of our extant plays are 
explicitly concerned with young men at the key times of taking up a role as a man in 
society" (124). 
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I. 

The Nicomachean Ethics begins with a paradox about its intended audience. 
The purpose of the Ethics is practical: knowledge of the ultimate end of human action 
will make us, “like archers possessing a target,” better able “to hit upon the thing 
needed" in life (1094a23-24; cf. 1103b26-29). Such knowledge, which belongs to the 
architectonic study of politics (1094a26-28), is evidently most useful for the young 
because they stand on the threshold of mature life. More precisely, it is useful only for 
those who have been raised well, since prior habituation alone puts one in possession 
of, or allows one easily to acquire, the moral facts that constitute the starting-points of 
ethical and political inquiry (1095b4-8). Yet even with this necessary qualification, 
Aristotle states baldly that "the young man is not suited to listen to [speeches about] 
politics” (1095a2-3). In the first place, he lacks the experience that one needs to be a 
good judge of life. More important is the immaturity of his character: ethical 
knowledge would in any case be of no practical benefit to him because he is governed 
by his passions. 


And it makes no difference whether one is young in age or in character. 
For the deficiency is not a matter of time, but of living and pursuing 
everything in accordance with passion. Knowledge is unprofitable for 
such individuals, just as for the morally weak. But for those who act 
and fashion their desires in accordance with Jogos, knowing about these 
things would be very beneficial. (1095a6-11) 


Aristotle provides a similar analysis in the Rhetoric, where the young are said to be 
both passionate and dogmatic. They are "such as to do whatever they should have an 
appetite for"; "in everything, they err on the side of excess and vehemence. . . and 
they think and confidently affirm that they know everything, and this is why they do 
everything to excess" (1389a3-4, b2-7). These qualities cannot be attributed to bad 
upbringing, since it is clear that Aristotle has in mind here specifically the best sort of 
youths--young gentlemen who have been habituated to love the noble and hate the base: 
whereas he says elsewhere that the many “are by nature disposed to obey not shame but 
fear, and to refrain from bad deeds not on account of their baseness but on account of 
punishments” (Eth. Nic. 1179b11-13), those of whom he speaks in the present context 
“are susceptible to shame; for they do not yet understand other sorts of noble things, 
but have been educated by convention [nomos] alone" (1389a28-29). 

The upshot of the passages considered above is that the young have much to 
learn about human nature, character, and action because they are inexperienced in life 
and guided by passion, but that precisely these youthful qualities close their souls to 
philosophical teaching on these subjects. To become a mature adult, Aristotle 
indicates, is to move beyond the condition of living in accordance with passion and 
thinking that one already knows everything one needs to know about life. It is to 
embrace in deed--and not merely to acknowledge on an abstract or purely theoretical 
level--the possibility that one might sometimes be wrong about the best way to act and 
feel. The most complete transition from youth to adulthood thus seems to involve the 
development of a hexis or settled disposition critically to reflect upon the nature and 
limitations of one’s own character and to remain open to the judgments of potentially 
wiser individuals. The characters of the young--even those on the verge of adulthood-- 
cannot be fully formed insofar as they lack this essentially Socratic hexis. 

More than just the happiness of particular individuals is at stake here. In the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle indicates in various ways the political relevance of the 
fully mature disposition described above. Most useful for our purposes is his account 
of moral responsibility in chapter 5 of book 3. Aristotle argues here that it is 
reasonable to expect each to be open to the moral judgments of others, or at any rate to 
those judgments that are most in evidence. While well-raised youths will already fulfill 
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this minimal expectation just insofar as they feel shame before nomos, 3.5 sets the stage 
for a further consideration of the most mature natures. 

Aristotle leads up to the key point about moral responsibility in a discussion of 
the practice of lawgivers: 


And they punish those who are ignorant of anything in the laws which 
they ought to have known and could easily have known; and similarly 
also in other cases in which they believe them to be ignorant through 
negligence, [they punish the offenders] on the ground that it was in their 
power not to be ignorant. But perhaps [one might assert] the offender is 
the sort of person who is careless. But men are themselves responsible 
for becoming of such a sort through living remissly, and for being unjust 
or self-indulgent--the ones by doing wrong and the others by spending 
their time in drinking and such things. . . . Well then, to be ignorant that 
settled dispositions (hexeis) come into being from actively engaging in 
particular sorts of actions is the mark of one who is altogether without 
perception. (1113b34-1114a10) 


In the sequel, Aristotle compares the individual who becomes unjust through unjust 
actions to one who becomes sick through dissolute living. Both are responsible for 
their conditions, since either one could have initially chosen to avoid the actions that 
produced his condition. Neither can reasonably plead ignorance of the consequences of 
his actions. In brief, the punishment provided by law is justified by the expectation 
that citizens will not be utterly unperceptive and may therefore be held morally 
responsible for their actions. 

The argument up to this point, however, seems to skirt the real issue, which 
concerns the evaluation of ends. Aristotle envisions the following relativistic retort: 
"All men pursue the thing that appears good, but they have no sovereign power over its 
appearance [#@s de phantasias ou kurioi], but whatever sort of man each is, of this sort 
also is the end that appears to him” (1114a31-1114b1). If I am not responsible for my 
moral vision, how can I bear responsibility for actions undertaken in accordance with 
this vision? It seems to follow that we are mistaken in praising virtue as well as 
blaming vice, since neither condition is voluntary (1114b12-13; cf. 1109b30-31). 

At first sight, Aristotle’s answer to the latter argument appears unsatisfactory: 
he asserts that one is responsible for his actions even if he is not responsible for his 
perception of the good (1114b20-21). It is in the bad man’s power, in other words, not 
to act in accordance with his moral vision. But what is the alternative? Is the bad man 
not supposed to act at all? Aristotle does not say, but reflection reveals another 
possibility. Aristotle’s relativistic opponent presupposes that we have no control over 
our different perceptions of the good. It follows that we cannot appeal to logos as a 
means of comparing and evaluating these perceptions, since the results of such 
reflection would necessarily influence the appearance of a particular end as good or 
bad. This kind of moral relativism rules out political community. Alternatively, 
Aristotle’s guiding assumption that political community is possible allows us to explain 
why even a person with innately poor moral vision can be held accountable for his 
actions. Just as individuals can reasonably be held responsible for being familiar with 
laws that are easily known by everyone and with the obvious facts about the formation 
of character, they can legitimately be expected to observe that certain sorts of ends are 
widely regarded as base or bad and to give some weight to this observation. The 
person who chooses to pursue an unjust end is blameworthy not simply because his 
moral vision is defective, but because he failed to heed the obvious signs that it might 
be. These signs, Aristotle suggests, should give one pause. Sustained and significant 
disapprobation does not prove that the end in question is unchoiceworthy, but it at least 
indicates that the matter deserves more thought. 


Refraining from injustice is of course a minimum requirement of good 
citizenship, and is not in itself the mark of a fully mature disposition. Furthermore, the 
situation of the unjust and morally unperceptive individual seems to be worlds apart 
from that of young men who have been raised well. Unlike the former, the latter are 
already oriented toward morally good ends, and are constrained by shame before 
nomos. Yet it should be noted that the dogmatism of the young is the flip side of moral 
relativism: although the adequacy of one’s moral perceptions can be conleeed only by 
critically comparing them with the different perceptions of others, those who “think and 
confidently affirm that they know everything"--and who take this opinion to be verified 
by the concurrence of nomos--are hardly more inclined to be open to moral criticism 
than those who altogether deny the possibility of authoritative moral evaluation. 

One might still wonder why this dogmatism is significant. Why would moral 
criticism be needed by those who already aim at the proper ends? We may admit that 
even the best young men are governed by passion and unreceptive to logos, but what 
difference does this make--either to themselves or the polis as a whole--if their passions 
by and large point them in the right direction? 

A preliminary answer to these questions emerges in the course of Aristotle’s 
treatment in the Nicomachean Ethics of the power of independent judgment he calls 
Dhronésis. The political community is simultaneously a moral community in which the 
standard of action is properly determined not by nomos but by the phronimos--the 
individual who possesses phroné sis (1106b36-1107a2). Now Aristotle states explicitly 
that a young man cannot become phronimos, “and the reason is that phron@sis is 
concerned with particulars as well [as general truths], which become familiar from 
experience, and a young man is not experienced" (1142a14-15). Shame before nomos 
is no substitute for phronésis. For one thing, nomos is abstract and general in 
comparison with the concreteness and particularity of phronésis. Nomos needs to be 
completed by phronésis: moral virtue is relative to many factors (1106b14-23), and 
customs, conventions, and written laws will often be insufficiently fine-grained to 
determine specific actions in complex situations. Because what is to be done (to 
prakton) is a particular (1142a25), and because the young man does not himself possess 
Dhroné sis, he must be receptive to the judgment of the phronimos in order to act well in 
all circumstances.’ If he is not in the first Hesiodic class he must be in the second: he 
who does not "himself know everything” should “hearken to one who speaks well" 
(1095b10-11). Yet the young man is likely to ignore the advice of the phronimos just 
when he most needs it. In mentioning the susceptibility of the young to shame 
Aristotle indicates that nomos grasps the noble only incompletely or in part (Rhet. 
1389a28-29). We may surmise that the judgments embodied in nomos sometimes 
conflict with the dictates of phron@sis, so that the young man’s shame before nomos-- 
stiffened by his headstrong nature--will on occasion actually tend to close his ears to 
wise words.® 


5 Cf. Plato, Statesman 294a-297b on the authority and precision of phron@sis in 
relation to nomos. In this dialogue the Eleatic Stranger identifies phron@sis with the art 
of measurement “relative to the mean, and the fitting, and the opportune, and the 
needful, and all things that dwell in the middle ground and away from the extremes” 
(284e6-8), and at 300c2 he calls the rule of law a "second sailing” in comparison with 
the rule of phron@sis without laws. Aristotle’s account of phronésis is clearly indebted 
to these Platonic antecedents. 


6 This inference is confirmed by Aristotle’s distinction between true courage and 
political courage in Eth. Nic. 3.8. Whereas true courage “chooses and endures because 
it is noble to do so or because it is base not to do so” (1116a11-12), political courage is 
motivated by the prospect of punishment and disgrace for cowardice and honor for 
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The preceding observations are admittedly quite general, and do not specify any 
of the particular ways in which the young are inclined to go wrong. In order to fill out 
these remarks, we must return to Aristotle’s description of young gentlemen in the 
Rhetoric. We will then be prepared to examine the peculiar moral weakness of the 
young in the context of a consideration of tragic drama. 


I. 

In Rhetoric 2.12-14, Aristotle contrasts the natures of the young and the old 
with each other and with those in the prime of life (hoi akmadzontes). Since his aim is 
to help us determine the sorts of speeches suited to each age (1390a25-27), Aristotle’s 
description of the young promises to clarify both what they need to learn and how they 
might be taught. 

Aristotle paints a rather attractive picture of the character of the young. Even 
their faults are on the whole not unbecoming, insofar as they bespeak the seriousness 
with which they pursue noble ends. If they are inclined to exceed the mean in certain 
ways, it because of youthful zeal and inexperience, not vice. 

The outstanding characteristics of the young are appetite (epithwmia) and 
spiritedness (thumos). Aristotle begins by stating that the young follow their appetites 
and have no power over sexual desire in particular, but that their appetites are 
changeable and easily satisfied (1389a3-9). After this brief discussion of epithwmia he 
turns to thumos, which stands at the center of his account. In introducing thumos 
Aristotle links it with anger, the love of honor, and the love of victory: 


[The young are] high-spirited [thwmikoi] and sharp-spirited [oxuthumoi] 
and such as to follow impulse, and are weaker than their thumos; for on 
account of the love of honor they do not put up with being belittled, but 
become angry if they should believe that they have been done an 
injustice. And they are lovers of honor, but even more of victory--for 
youth desires preeminence, and victory is a kind of preeminence. 
(1389a9-13) 


Thumos also make the young courageous--for anger suppresses fear--and fond of 
laughter, insofar as “wit is insolence [hubris] that has been educated" (1389a26-27, 
1389b10-12).7 


bravery, i.e. by shame before nomos. Aristotle illustrates political courage by quoting 
passages from the Jliad that implicitly indicate its limitations. In these passages, 
Hektor and Diomedes imagine the ridicule they will face if they do not stand and fight 
(1116a21-26; cf. Iliad 22.100, 8.148-149). Shame makes Hektor remain outside the 
walls of Troy to meet his death at the hands of Achilles, but because Hektor is the 
champion of the Trojans he pays for his glory with the last hope of his cageangs B 
The truly courageous individual would have chosen the welfare of his city even if it 
meant being called a coward: Aristotle notes at the beginning of the Nicomachean 
Ethics that “the good of one’s polis seems to be a greater and more perfect thing to 
grasp and to save [than the good of an individual]" (1094b8-9). Polydamas, whom 
Hektor mentions in the passage quoted by Aristotle, represents the prudent and more 
noble alternative Hektor ignores in his quest for glory: cf. Iliad 12.209-250, where 
Hektor interprets Polydamas’s sound counsel as cowardice. This example is especially 
relevant to young men, who are liable to be overly serious about honor (see below). 


7 Cf. 1378b28-29, where Aristotle asserts that "the young and the wealthy are 
hubristic, because they believe that in being insolent [hubridzontes] they achieve 
preeminence." It should also be kept in mind that Aristotle defines anger (org2) as "a 


While the qualities mentioned above may be found in bad characters as well as 
good ones, they are tempered in the young by moral virtue and naive generosity. The 
young "choose to do the noble rather than the advantageous; for they and live by 
character rather than by calculation, and calculation concerns the advantageous but 
virtue concerns the noble" (1389a32-35). Because of their inexperience, they judge 
men to be better than they really are. Hence they are guileless, trusting, and inclined 
to pity others--the latter because "they measure their neighbors by their own lack of 
vice, so that they think they are unworthy of suffering” (1389b9-10). In addition, the 
young are full of hope, courageous, care little for money, and are great-souled 
(megalopsuchoi) because they think themselves worthy of great things. Finally, they 
are "fond of friends and fond of companions . . . and as yet judge nothing with an eye 
toward the advantageous, not even their friends" (1389a35-1389b2). 

In general, the young are graced by a kind of charming idealism that contrasts 
sharply with the slavish self-absorption of the old. The latter, Aristotle writes, 


are small-souled [mikropsuchoi] on account of having been brought low 
by life, for they desire nothing great or extraordinary, but rather the 
things necessary for life. . . . and they love themselves more than the 
ought to, for this is also a kind of smallness of soul. And they live with 
an eye toward the advantageous--but not the noble--more than they ought 
to, because they are fond of themselves. For the advantageous is good 
for oneself, but the noble is good without qualification. And they are 
shameless rather than susceptible to shame: because they do not worry in 
the same way about the noble and the advantageous, they think little of 
the esteem in which they are held. (1389b25-1390a3) 


In sum, the old “have characters that are pretty much opposite to [the young] in respect 
to the greatest number of things” (1389b13-15). 

The nature of the latter opposition emerges most clearly in Aristotle’s treatment 
of those in the prime of life, whom he discusses last--and most briefly--because their 
character stands in the middle ground between the other two. This means not only that 
mature men at the acme of life avoid the excesses of the young and the old, but that 
their character is a mixture of elements that are found in pure, unmixed, or unqualified 
form in the other two. 

Aristotle first mentions the intellectual disposition of hoi akmadzontes, who "are 
neither extremely confident . . . nor excessively fearful, but are well positioned in 
regard to both, neither trusting nor distrusting all, but instead judging [Krinontes] in 
accordance with the truth" (1390a29-32). By giving pride of place to this point, 
Aristotle underscores the fact that the young lack the power of independent judgment. 
They lack self-knowledge as well: while their understanding is rooted in pistis or trust 
alone, they “think and confidently affirm that they know everything"--a character trait 
to which Aristotle strikingly attributes their "excess in everything" (1389b5-7). 

The unqualified speech of the young is matched by the purity of their courage 
and devotion to the noble. While the young are inclined to regard these characteristics 
as the whole of virtue, they are merely parts of it--no less than the moderation and 
devotion to the advantageous that is typical of the old. Men in the prime of life set the 
standard by combining moderation with courage and by “living neither with an eye 
toward the noble alone nor the advantageous alone, but with an eye toward both" 
(1390a33-1390b1). “And speaking generally, whatever serviceable qualities youth and 
old age possess separately, [those in the prime of life] possess together, and of the 


desire accompanied by pain for conspicuous retribution in response to a conspicuous 
and undeserved slight directed against oneself or those near to one” (1378a30-32). 
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things in which youth and old age are excessive or deficient, they grasp the middle 
ground and the hitting" (1390b6-9). 

Just as Aristotle spoke earlier of the best of the young, he presents here a 
picture not of middle-aged men in general but of the human perfection that can be 
attained only by a mature adult. In particular, the man in the prime of life bears a 
close resemblance to the phronimos of the Nicomachean Ethics. Phron@sis, Aristotle 
tells us in the Ethics, grasps precisely the middle ground and the fitting (1106b36- 
1107a2). It is not one virtue among many; it reciprocally presupposes all of the other 
moral virtues and is the presupposition of comprehensive and authoritative moral 
goodness (1144b30-32; 1145al-2). Because it consists in the unity or balance of the 
virtues, phron@sis is not one-sided; because it is concerned with the ultimate particulars 
of action, it is not abstract (1141b16, 1142a23-27). 

If the character of hoi akmadzontes is a well-balanced unity, those of the young 
and the old are one-sided abstractions, or parts that take themselves to be wholes. The 
young are ignorant not only of the complex fabric of virtue, but of their ignorance as 
well. They therefore require a concrete exhibition--one that will work upon the 
passions as well as the intellect--of the value of self-conscious reflection. Such an 
exhibition would have to make plain the limitations of virtue-as-purity, and in 
particular of uncompromising devotion to the ends of honor, victory, and strict justice. 
It would have to produce the conviction that in the absence of comprehensive judgment 
even those with morally good natures can go wrong, perhaps just because they lose 
their balance by zealously pursuing some part of the good as if it were the whole of the 
good. To produce this conviction without presupposing the openness to logos that it is 
intended to foster, it would have to show in deed--rather than to seek to establish 
through philosophical speech--that it is best to live "neither trusting nor distrusting all, 
but judging in accordance with the truth." 

Let us now consider the case for tragedy. 


Ill. 

Aristotle makes it clear in the Poetics that tragic drama is concerned with the 
problem of the best life. "Tragedy," he writes, "is an imitation not of human beings 
but of actions and life, and happiness [eudaimonia] and unhappiness consist in action, 
and the end [telos] is some action . . . and men are of a certain sort according to their 
characters, but they are happy or the opposite according to their actions [tas praxeis}" 
(1450a16-20). The action tragedy imitates is said to be “serious and complete" 
(spoudaias kai teleias: 1449b24) presumably because it is decisive with respect to the 
protagonist’s success or failure in achieving eudaimonia, the serious goal of life as a 
whole (cf. Eth. Eud. 1217a21-22; Eth. Nic. 1097b20-21). One might well suppose that 
the nature and outcome of the tragic action will be directly related to the character of 
the tragic protagonist, and Aristotle seems to confirm this expectation: 


Since tragedy is an imitation of an action, and is enacted by some men 
engaged in action, who must be of a certain sort according to character 
[@thos] and thought [dianoia]--for it is through these that we assert their 
actions are of a certain sort, and the factors responsible for actions are 
by nature two, thought and character, and all men hit or miss the mark 
according to these--[since all of this is so,] the plot [muthos] must be the 
imitation of the action. (1449b36-1450a4) 


The passages cited above support the “agent-centered" account of tragedy 
recently advanced by Stephen Halliwell. According to Halliwell, the change of 
fortune undergone by the tragic protagonist cannot result from chance events 
understood as things that are fortuitous or accidental in that they happen “for no reason, 
and neither always nor for the most part" (Rhet. 1369a32-34), nor can it result from 
chance or tuché understood as "a source of causation which lies beyond human 
comprehension or rational expectation," the sense that this term bears within the 
framework of traditional Greek religion (107, 209, 230).9 Instead, the tragic poet aims 
to display the “lines of causation within the sphere of human agency" in a maximally 
intelligible way (146). In order to do so, he must possess a philosophical 
understanding of the causes and motivations of human action (cf. 1451b5-9: poetry is 
"more philosophical" than history because it more clearly displays ta katholou, 
"whatever sorts of things a certain kind of man happens to say or to do, according to 
probability or necessity"). He must know not only human nature in general but also 
the various kinds of human character, as well as the relationship between these 
character-types and the sorts of speeches and deeds in which humans typically engage. 
In embodying this kind of knowledge tragedy not only teaches us about the world 
through imitation but clarifies or purifies as it imitates, for it "elevate[s] human action 
to a higher level of intelligibility" than it ordinarily manifests and so “heightens as well 
as generali[zes] reality” (106). 

While this approach to tragedy harmonizes with much that is said in the Poetics, 
Halliwell cannot adequately explain the actual or narrowly averted fall of the tragic 
protagonist into the kind of suffering that can undermine or impede eudaimonia. His 
difficulty stems from the paradoxical coexistence in the tragic protagonist of "essential 
moral innocence" with “active causal implication in the suffering which is the upshot of 
the [tragic] plot" (220). Aristotle maintains that the "men in action" imitated in tragedy 
are morally serious (spoudaioi), virtuous, and generally better than we are (1448a1-5 
with al6-18, 1449b9-10). He later states that the tragic protagonist “is the sort of man 
who is neither outstanding in virtue and justice, nor who falls into misfortune through 
vice and depravity, but rather through some error [hamartia]"; in restating this point he 
speaks of a “great hamartia, either of the sort of man who has been described or of one 
who is better rather than worse" (1453a7-10, 1453a13-17). Now either tragic 
hamartia springs from the character of the tragic protagonist or it is a fortuitous and 
ethically neutral “mistake." The latter alternative conflicts with the main lines of 
Halliwell’s agent-centered account, while the former seems to conflict with the 
requirement that the tragic protagonist be virtuous and morally serious. Halliwell sees 
no way of resolving this problem. !° 


8 Stephen Halliwell, Aristotle’s Poetics (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1986). Hereafter cited in text. 


9 Halliwell bases the latter assertion on Aristotle’s exclusion from tragedy of the 
alogon--that which "lacks logos" and so is unintelligible. See the references collected 
at Aristotle’s Poetics, 107n40. 


10 Following along the lines of T. C. W. Stinton (in “Hamartia in Aristotle and 
Greek Tragedy," Classical Quarterly n.s. 25 [1975], 221-254), Halliwell maintains that 
hamartia is not “a discrete, technical term," but rather “an appositely flexible term of 
Greek moral vocabulary to signify the area opened up in Aristotle’s theory by the 
exclusion both of full moral guilt and of mere subjection to the irrational strokes of 
external adversity" (220). Yet he asserts that the broad range of meanings embraced by 
the term hamartia is in fact a sign of irresolvable theoretical conflict: "the inherent 
indeterminacy of tragic hamartia should be seen to be the consequence of a tension 
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In Education and Culture in the Political Thought of Aristotle, Carnes Lord sets 
forth an account of hamartia that reconciles the virtue of the tragic protagonist with the 
responsibility he bears for his own suffering. Lord _ the foundation for his 
explanation of hamartia in confronting the problem of how music in general--and 
tragedy in particular--can have an educational influence on mature adults. The case 
Lord makes with regard to tragedy can fruitfully be applied to youths as well as adults. 
It will therefore be worth considering the key elements of his argument in some detail. 

Music or poetry causes men to “experience the passions that are represented" 
(Pol. 1340a12-13); in affecting the passions, “it affects the character or the soul" (92). 
But if 2thos in the strict sense of “moral character" is "the sum of fixed dispositions or 
states (hexeis) with respect to virtue and vice" (95), and if the @thos of a mature adult 
has already been formed through the process by which habits solidify into hexeis, how 
can music affect a mature character? Here Lord calls our attention to the broader 
conception of @thos that is required if we are to understand the phenomenon of moral 
weakness or akrasia, which may involve the overcoming by passion even of a settled, 
virtuous disposition (95 with 9546; cf. Eth. Nic. 1148a22 ff.). This broad conception 
of @thos, which includes characteristic passions that have the potential to overcome 
good moral choices, reveals a space in the psyche within which music can act upon the 
characters of mature adults. Because the passions of adults are formed but not 
completely determined by their past education--for “not even the strictest of early 
educations can be expected to eradicate all susceptibility to excessive passion" (158)-- 
they can to some extent be shaped by music. It is therefore possible even for adults to 
be “changed in soul" by listening to rhythms and tunes (Pol. 1340a22-23). 

According to Lord, tragedy provides a kind of cathartic therapy for the passions 
that is designed “to counter or forestall the development of the ‘habit’ of moral 
weakness" (158), a habit that is not incurable (Eth. Nic. 1152a27-29). Lord’s mention 
of cathartic therapy in this connection is based upon his critical rejection of the standard 
interpretation of Aristotle’s discussion of katharsis in Politics 8.7, particularly as 
concerns the application of this passage to the problem of tragic katharsis in the 
Poetics. At Poetics 1449b24-28, Aristotle rather cryptically defines tragedy as “an 
imitation of a serious and complete action . . . accomplishing through pity and fear the 
katharsis of passions such as these." According to the standard interpretation, which 
was widely accepted after it was advanced by Jacob Bernays,!! tragic katharsis (which 
Aristotle discusses nowhere else in the Poetics) is to be understood as analogous to the 
purgation or evacuation of pathological enthusiasm through sacred tunes. Lord offers 
several objections to this view, the most important of which is the following. Aristotle 
suggests that we must distinguish between pathological enthusiasm, pathological pity 
and fear, and normal or healthy feelings of pity and fear, but he does not articulate the 
connections between the different kinds of katharsis that might properly be applied to 
each of these distinct conditions (126 ff.). Since the standard interpretation does not 
make these distinctions, it “treat[s] pity and fear as passions which, if not actually 
pathological, are in some degree abnormal and hence simply undesirable” (135). 
Pathological enthusiasm may require to be treated by a process of purgation or 


within the theory of tragedy itself" (222). Hamartia is employed as an explanatory 
stop-gap; it is "an element in Aristotle’s theory necessitated by the negative 
implications of his approach" (221). 


11 Bernays’ analysis of the katharsis passage (1341b32-1342a27) is most readily 
available in the portion of his Zwei Abhandlungen ueber die aristotelische Theorie des 
Drama (Berlin, 1880; first published Breslau, 1857) translated by Jonathan and Jennifer 
Barnes as “Aristotle on the Effects of Tragedy," in Articles on Aristotle, vol. 4, ed. J. 
Barnes, M. Schofield, and R. Sorabji (London: Gerald Duckworth and Company, 
1979), 154-165. 


evacuation, but "it is, to say the least, implausible that Aristotle could have been 
satisfied to recommend a total purgation of passions which he regarded as being . . . 
potentially beneficial both to the individual and to the city” (135-136). The phrase tn 
toiout0n pathé maton in Aristotle’s definition of tragedy in the Poetics, which speaks of 
a katharsis “of passions of this sort," is therefore most plausibly understood as an 
objective genitive rather than a genitive of separation: “partial purgation [purification] 
pee certain thing" as opposed to “complete purgation [evacuation] of a certain thing” 
(136).! 

Lord suggests that the kind of passions are to be purified by tragic drama are 
those “associated with the experience of ‘pain’ rather than of pleasure and desire," 
specifically the range of passions encompassed by thuwmos and “bearing on men’s social 
and political relationships," including anger, moral indignation, jealousy, and the desire 
for honor and superiority (160-161, 164). Thumos, Lord notes, is no less politically 
problematic for Aristotle than it is for Plato. Thwmos is the element of the soul that 
causes it to stand up for itself and to fight for that which it regards as its own. 
Particularly insofar as it manifests itself in the love of victory and honor, thwmos is the 
“unbeatable” root of political independence. Yet these same passions can cause spirited 
individuals to behave savagely toward their families, their friends, and their fellow 
citizens, especially when they believe that they have been slighted. All of this is visible 
in Aristotle’s discussion at Politics 1327b38-1328a16, which in turn alludes to the 
internal ambiguity and tension of thumos as it is depicted in Plato’s Republic (where 
difficulties arise in connection with making the auxiliaries of the best regime harsh 
toward the enemies of the regime yet gentle to their fellow citizens). This fundamental 
ambiguity makes the phenomenon of spiritedness “profoundly problematic"; thuwnos 
poses "a grave danger [to the political community] insofar as it constantly threatens the 
politics of prudence or reason" (164).3 


12 Lord’s arguments against the standard application of Politics 1341b32- 
1342a27 to the interpretation of tragic katharsis have been accepted by several recent 
commentators. See Halliwell, Aristotle’s Poetics, 191 and Elizabeth Belfiore, Tragic 
Pleasures: Aristotle on Plot and Emotion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1992), 326, and cf. Michael Davis, Avistotle’s Poetics: The Poetry of Philosophy 
(Savage, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 1992), 37-38. (Davis’s book will 
hereafter be cited in the text.) See also Jonathan Lear, "Katharsis" (in Amelie 
Oksenberg Rorty, ed., Essays on Aristotle’s Poetics [Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1992]), who notes that the interpretation of tragic katharsis as purgation is too 
crude to do justice to the cognitive dimension of the emotions of pity and fear: "An 
emotion . . . is not merely a feeling, it is an orientation to the world. But if an 
emotion requires not merely a feeling, but also a belief about the world one is in and an 
attitude toward it, then it is hard to know what could be meant by purging an emotion. 
An emotion is too complex and world-directed an item for the purgation model to be of 
significant value” (317). 


13 Tt need hardly be added that the problematic character of thwmos provides a 
theme that runs throughout the Greek literary tradition and binds together such diverse 
works as Homer’s Iliad, Thucydides’ History, Sophocles’ Ajax, Euripides’ Medea, 
Plato’s Republic, Symposium, and Alcibiades I and II, and Aristotle’s Politics. To this 
list we may add the Nicomachean Ethics, a book that sketches and in various ways 
attempts to address the internal instability of the megalopsuchos or great-souled man, 
who paradoxically both longs for honor and recognizes its inevitable inadequacy (Eth. 
Nic. 1123a34 ff.). Indeed, if Lord is right in suggesting that “the human soul provides 
no real support for moderate spiritedness" (193716), thumos could be seen as an 
inexhaustible source of tragic ambiguity in human life. 


Lord turns to book 7 of the Nicomachean Ethics in order to connect tragic 
hamartia with moral weakness in respect to anger and the other passions associated 
with thumos. The following observations may serve to amplify his discussion (168 ff.). 
Aristotle distinguishes between unqualified moral weakness with regard to the 
"necessary" pleasures of the body and qualified moral weakness with regard to sources 
of pleasure that are "choiceworthy according to themselves but admit of excess" 
(1147b23-25). Examples of the latter include victory, honor, and wealth (1147b30). 
Moral weakness in necessary pleasures is blamed as hamartia and as a kind of vice, 
while moral weakness in matters of thumos, honor, and so forth is not vice but 
hamartia only (1147b31-1148a4). Later, Aristotle goes so far as to say that such 
hamartia is not moral weakness at all; while hamartia is to be avoided, "moral 
weakness is not only something to be avoided but is also among the things worthy of 
blame" (1148b5-6). Just as the "bad" doctor or "bad" actor is not unqualifiedly bad 
but is characterized by “something similar [to vice] by analogy,” so too we speak by 
analogy of "moral weakness" concerning thumos (1148b6-13). Aristotle’s reference in 
this context to acting suggests that tragedy may be a subtext of his discussion of 
qualified moral weakness in general. He says in an earlier passage that "one must 
understand the morally weak to speak in the manner of actors" (1147a22-23), and in 
the present context he makes a point of emphasizing that "those who, contrary to 
reason, are either overcome by or pursue something of the things that are by nature 
noble and good" are not in any sense vicious. Examples include "those who. . . are 
more serious and zealous [spoudadzontes] than they ought to be concerning honor or 
concerning children and parents. For these too are among the good things, and those 
who are serious and zealous concerning these things are praised" (1148a27-32). 
Aristotle’s mention of the excesses of Niobe in the immediate sequel (1147b33) 
confirms the relevance of these observations to the distinctive themes of tragedy. 

If tragic hamartia is understood as the kind of hamartia Aristotle associates with 
thumos (and the good things that may arouse thumos) in the Nicomachean Ethics, it is 
possible to explain the puzzling coexistence of virtue and responsibility in the tragic 
protagonist. The tragic protagonist is good, yet his downfall issues from his character 
in a causally intelligible manner. The unyielding indignation of Ajax and the exclusive 
affection of Antigone are the sorts of excesses to which better natures are prone. 
Indeed, the hamartia that leads to tragic misfortune in some sense follows from the 
protagonist’s being too devoted to noble and good things, so that the lines separating 
devotion from obsession and firmness of purpose from myopic inflexibility become 
blurred. Harartia is on this view "a moral failure which issues ineluctably from the 
character of the hero,” and the tragic fall "is at once wholly disproportionate to the 
hero’s moral imperfection and a necessary expression of it" (171).14 

Lord’s reflections on tragedy are clearly germane to the present investigation. 
Lord argues that the unambiguous "demonstration" of the protagonist’s responsibility 
for his downfall--or the "psychological reflection" of this demonstration in the katharsis 


14 Lord’s reflections on hamartia find support in a recent essay by Nancy 
Sherman ("Hamartia and Virtue" in Rorty, Essays on Aristotle’s Poetics). According 
to Sherman, hamartia is a “failure to see what in principle, in optimal conditions (and 
sometimes only in hindsight), is accessible to human light"; it is "a defect that even the 
most decent of persons sometimes falls prey to” (188, 189). Sherman’s discussion of 
the hamartia of Deianeira in Sophocles’ Women of Trachis (189-192) illuminates the 
origination of this mistake in the intersection of decent but intense passion and 
inherently reasonable but (under the circumstances) insufficiently cautious reflection. 
Understood in this way, "[Deianeira’s] mistake has a human proportion that dampens 
any tendency to reproach her” (191). Cf. also the remarks by Amelie Rorty quoted 
below, in note 17. 


of passions related to thumos--works to “fortify the audience against a similar 
susceptibility” and constitutes “the central lesson of tragedy as Aristotle appears to 
understand it" (173). If mature adults can profit from this lesson, young men on the 
verge of adulthood seem to need it even more. In addition, both the content and the 
pedagogic style of tragic drama seem especially suited to the intellectual and emotional 
condition of the young. 

Tragic protagonists mirror the best of the young in being virtuous and 
passionate about noble things, prone to the passions associated with thwmos (including 
indignation, anger, and the love of honor and victory), and insufficiently reflective and 
self-conscious.!5 It is important to observe that the tragic protagonist also resembles 
the young man in his lack of phron@sis. Aristotle’s discussion of phron2sis in book 6 
of the Nicomachean Ethics even seems at times to allude to tragic hamartia and 
suffering. Without phron2sis, Aristotle observes, even a soul endowed with 
extraordinary natural powers may come down with a great fall, like a mighty body that 
moves without vision (1144b10-12). The phronimos will not lose his balance--and is 
not susceptible to moral weakness in particular (1146a4-10)--because his vision of the 
good is genuinely synoptic; he can “see” the good as a whole, both for himself and for 
human beings in general (1140b9-10). Because he sees the target of eudaimonia more 
clearly than anyone else, the phronimos is least likely to "fail to hit the mark" 
(hamartanein). 

In his recently published study Aristotle’s Poetics: The Poetry of Philosophy, 
Michael Davis locates the roots of tragic hamartia in the poetic nature of reason itself. 
His analysis, which is in important ways an extension of Lord’s, supports the claim that 
tragedy 1s intended to expose the limitations of the ordinary virtue that young 
gentlemen possess and thereby to underscore the immediate relevance of extraordinary 
virtue or phronésis. A brief consideration of Davis’s argument will complete our 
sketch of the ways in which tragic protagonists mirror the intellectual and emotional 
dispositions of the young. 

Tragedy, Davis maintains, is especially concerned with the kind of thinking that 
is embedded in action. When we act, we first represent to ourselves our action as 
completed. Indeed, moral action depends upon the initial possibility of imaginatively 
representing the good and the bad in this way as alternatives. "Intentions," Davis 
writes, "are nothing more than imagined actions--internalizings of the external. All 
action is therefore imitation of action; it is poetic" (9; cf. xvii, 18). In human action, 
the completion of doing in thought is paradoxically always prior to the doing itself: 
even Achilles, Davis notes, "knows his fate . . . [and] wants ‘to die like Achilles’" 
(xviii). If action always involves imaginative representation or mimetic thinking, it is 
also the case that “understanding our nature as mimetic proves to be an interpretation of 
our nature as rational" (3). We humans, the "most mimetic" of animals (1448b7), have 
an "uncontrollable urge to see past the surface of things” (3). This urge finds 
satisfaction in mimésis, which involves “learn[ing] and reason[ing] about 
[sullogidzesthai] what each thing is" (1448b16-17). Mimésis has the form of thought, 
for sullogidzesthai, putting "this" together with “that" so as to see this as that, is the 
essence of thinking. Thinking, in turn, is fundamentally mimetic: “to say ‘this is that’ 
one must first think this as independent from that" (27). This initial process of 
"framing objects in the world--setting them apart from what surrounds them so as to 
make them objects for contemplation" is nothing other than poetic representation, 
which amounts to "separating something from other things so as to give it a certain 


15 Aristotle’s statement that “one must understand the morally weak to speak in 
the manner of actors" is the immediate sequel to the observation that "beginning 
students string words together, but do not yet know their meaning" (Eth. Nic. 1147a21- 
22). 
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wholeness" (27; cf. 145). We have a “way of making independent and separate beings 
out of the things we attempt to understand" (16), even when these things are not self- 
subsistent parts but inseparable constituents of a larger whole. 

These insights into the mimetic nature of thought allow for a compelling 
account of the nature and interconnection of the major elements of tragedy, including 
beauty (to kalon), katharsis, and hamartia. Beauty is an idealized distillation of reality 
that sometimes results when, in an attempt to see this as that, we cut something out of 
the complex continuum of experience by ag artificial boundaries around it and 
giving it an artificial wholeness. This process of simplification, of single-mindedly 
bringing a thing into the "splendid isolation" of the foreground and so artificially seeing 
all else as background, involves a kind of error that is inherent in all thought and so all 
action (39-40, 147). This simplification of things is a katharsis or purification of 
reality, and is also at the root of tragic hamartia. On one level, Aristotle’s reference to 
a katharsis of passions in his definition of tragedy points toward the imaginative 
process by which the poet distills real passions from the impure mixture in which we 
actually experience them and represents them separate and pure on the tragic stage. 

The result is a paradigmatic representation of certain passions (Othello is somehow the 
jealous man) that brings us pleasure: "like ’shapes of dishonored beasts and corpses’ 
(1448b12), passions rendered in their perfection can be experienced with pleasure even 
when their impure versions are painful" (38). On another level, Aristotle is speaking 
of a process of purification on the part of the spectator that is made possible by the 
combination of contemplative detachment and emotional involvement he experiences in 
viewing tragedy. Here is where katharsis and hamartia meet. Tragedy puts on stage 
characters whose wholeness or perfection is the spurious, abstract wholeness of to 
kalon. By showing the imperfection of such abstract perfection--for example, of 
Antigone’s pure love of family, which looks like unalloyed virtue precisely because of 
its purity--tragedy displays the hamartia involved in overlooking or forgetting "the 
discrepancy between the real and the beautiful understood as the idealized" (42). 

Davis’s reflections reveal that tragic protagonists share the spurious wholeness 
and abstract beauty of character that Aristotle associates with the young in the Rhetoric. 
The extreme spiritedness and purity of devotion with which the young pursue the noble 
is the source of both their peculiar excellence and their peculiar blindness. The peak of 
virtue involves the recognition that the perfect simplicity of youthful idealism is 
incongruous with the imperfect complexity of human life.!° Tragedy teaches by 
indirection: it represents less than the best (Poet. 1453a7-8) in order to show that the 
best is in fact best. The distinction between the virtue of the tragic protagonist and 
extraordinary virtue, in turn, is just the distinction Aristotle draws between the arrogant 


16 Taking a clue from Aristotle’s remark that the tragic protagonist is not 
epieikés (1453b34 ff.), Davis identifies the peak of virtue as epieikeia, the disposition 
of one whose recognition of the imperfection of law as an expression of justice is 
connected with a more general freedom from the naive demand that justice and virtue 
prevail in life (71; Eth. Nic. 1137a31-1138a4). In an article cited by Davis, Ronna 
Burger notes that the epieikés has overcome a longing for justice that is deeply 
imbedded in the human psyche, such that "the fortune of all human beings would be. . 
. commensurate with their action and character" ("Nemesis," Graduate Faculty 
Philosophy Journal 13.1 [1987], 74). This longing for perfect justice characteristically 
expresses itself in moral indignation (nemesis), a passion with which tragic protagonists 
are ordinarily filled but from which the epieikés is free (Davis, 72; cf. Burger, 
"Nemesis," 72-73). 
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dogmatism of the young and the circumspect and reflective judgment of those in the 
prime of life.!7 


IV. 

Tragedy dramatically displays both the intelligible structure or "logic" of human 
action--including the kinds of things men of a certain character will tend to say or do-- 
and the consequences of failing to think about the logic of action. The effectiveness of 
this demonstration in relation to the dispositions of the young turns not upon the 
soundness of whatever arguments may be embedded in the dramatic action, but rather 
upon the cathartic shock of self-recognition that tragedy aims to produce in the soul of 
the spectator by means of pity and fear. This shock is not itself a logos, but the 
psychological precondition for taking logos seriously.!* Tragedy “leads the soul" 
(psuchago gei: Poet. 1450a33-34; cf. 1450b16-17) by providing this precondition, 
which is also the precondition of phron@sis. Its effect seems closely to resemble the 
turning of the soul and the "eye" of the soul of which Socrates speaks in explicating the 
image of the cave (Resp. 518c-d). 

The young are particularly susceptible to tragic pedagogy because they are by 
nature prone to feel pity. “They are inclined to pity because they judge all men to be 
good and better [than they really are], for they measure their neighbors by their own 
lack of vice, so that they think they are unworthy of suffering" (1389b9-10). Pity has 
an evaluative dimension; as one commentator puts this point, “characters in fiction 
excite our concern and sympathy only if they earn our respect."!9 In helping to interest 
and engage the young in tragic action, their peculiarly philanthropic kind of pity (cf. 
Rhet. 1390a18-20) opens up a space within which tragedy’s lessons about the 


17 Amelie Rorty views hamartia in much the same light as Davis and Lord: 
"Sometimes, it is the very energy and vigor of our purposiveness--the fact that we act 
in a focused arc of attention--that blinds or at least blurs what appears at the periphery 
of our intentions. . . . The successful enactment of the strongest, most intelligent 
desires . . . requires a certain kind of energy which is, at its best, confident, often 
indignant, and sometimes courageous; at its worst, it is presumptuous and disordering. 
. . . Tragedy reveals that there is, as it were, a canker in the very heart of action. All 
action is formed by intelligence, to be sure; but by an intelligence directed to a 
relatively limited purpose. The gap of opacity, and with it the possibility of ignorance 
and deflection, always stands between even the best general purposes and the particular 
actions that actualize and fulfill them. Though it falls within the domain of the 
voluntary, the tragic hero’s hamartia is an accident of his excellence; his purposes and 
energy make him susceptible to a kind of waywardness that arises from his character." 
(These remarks are culled from "The Psychology of Aristotelian Tragedy,” in Rorty, 
Essays on Aristotle’s Poetics, 7, 11.) 


18 Cf, Belfiore’s discussion of the significance of emotional shock (ekpléxis or 
katapléxis) in Greek literature as well as in the thought of Plato and Aristotle (Tragic 
Pleasures, esp. 19-30 with 216-222). 


19 Stephen A. White, “Aristotle’s Favorite Tragedies,” in Rorty, Essays on 
Aristotle’s Poetics, 229. Aristotle states at Poetics 1453a4-10 that we cannot feel pity 
for a blameworthy man and that we feel fear for people like ourselves. On the 
cognitive and evaluative dimensions of pity and fear cf. (in the same volume of essays) 
Martha Nussbaum, "Tragedy and Self-sufficiency: Plato and Aristotle on Fear and 
Pity" (esp. 265-266, 274, and 276); Alexander Nehamas, "Pity and Fear in the 
Rhetoric and the Poetics," 296-297; and the observations of Jonathan Lear cited above, 
in note 12. 


defectiveness of ordinary virtue may unfold. Tragedy especially exploits the fact that 
fear is the flip side of pity, in that “whatever things arouse fear in men in regard to 
themselves, arouse pity when these things happen to others" (Rhet. 1386a28-29). 
Because the young are courageous, they are not inclined to feel fear for themselves; 
because they are dogmatic, they are not inclined to listen to advice on this score. But 
by arousing pity in the young for one who closely resembles them in character, tragedy 
indirectly produces the beneficial kind of fear that can spur self-criticism. 

The preceding reflections help to illuminate the nature of tragic katharsis. Fear, 
pity, and all of the passions associated with thuwmos involve a conception of self-worth 
and the things one deserves. Lovers of honor seek to confirm their own worth (Eth. 
Nic. 1095b26-29). Anger arises when one is slighted (Rhet. 1378a30-32). Indignation 
or nemesis is pain arising from the spectacle of undeserved good fortune, and jealousy 
is pain at the good fortune of those we judge to be like ourselves (Rhet. 1386b8-11, 
1387b22-25). If tragedy aims to promote self-criticism, it arouses pity and fear in 
order to call into question the self-conception upon which these passions and others like 
them are based. Katharsis thus seems to be more than a (partial) purgation of the 
passions, for it works through the passions upon their cognitive core. It initiates a 
reflective process that may potentially refocus all of the passions that revolve around 
the measurement or assertion of self-worth. The ultimate result of this process may be 
not so much a diminution of passion as a reorientation of passion toward different 
objects. 

There is an important Platonic antecedent to this notion of katharsis. In Plato’s 
Sophist, the Eleatic Stranger identifies as “the kathartic art" one of two branches of 
“the art of separation," specifically, that branch in which the worse is separated from 
the better. The Stranger’s subsequent divisions indicate that katharsis may cover a 
range of meanings, including bathing and combing, purging the body of disease, and 
removing from the soul (through Socratic refutation) ignorance that takes itself to be 
knowledge (Soph. 226b-231b). Leon Golden has shown that the word katharsis often 
bears an intellectual sense in non-Platonic contexts as well, and he has argued that in 
the Poetics katharsis means "intellectual clarification."2° But one may acknowledge 
that tragic katharsis involves clarification without restricting its operation or its 
influence to the intellect alone. Martha Nussbaum observes in support of Golden’s 
interpretation that even in medical and religious contexts the primary and central 
meaning of katharsis and related words is “clearing-up" or "clarification," but she 
argues that the work of clearing-up is accomplished in large measure by the emotions 
themselves: 


Seeing The Trojan Women reminds an audience who had voted for the 
slaughter of the Mytilenians, the enslavement of women and children-- 
and whose second thoughts were only by sheer luck effective--exactly 
what it is to lose one’s male relatives, to be enslaved and turned out of 
one’s home. Forgetfulness, ignorance, self-preoccupation, military 
passion--all these things are obstacles (fully compatible with general 
goodness of character) that are "cleared up" by the sharp experience of 
pity and fear.2! 


20 Leon Golden, "Catharsis," Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association 93 (1962), 51-60. See also the related articles by Golden cited 
by Richard Janko, "From Catharsis to the Aristotelian Mean," in Rorty, Essays on 
Aristotle’s Poetics, 355n24. 


21 Martha Nussbaum, “Tragedy and Self-sufficiency," op. cit., 282; cf. The 
Fragility of Goodness: Luck and Ethics in Greek Tragedy and Philosophy (Cambridge: 


Tragedy may introduce new feelings of fear and pity where none previously existed, 
feelings associated with the recognition of ignorance about oneself and carelessness 
about the condition of one’s own soul. "Perhaps," as Aristotle at one point Socratically 
suggests, “one should not fear neediness or sickness or in general anything that does 
not come from vice and is not due to oneself” (Eth. Nic. 1115a16-17). By introducing 
or intensifying such emotions and by revealing the relative insignificance of other fears, 
tragedy both purifies and clarifies pity and fear. 


V. 

John Winkler’s study of the role played by the ephebes in the dramatic festivals 

of Athens finds in the ephebic composition of the tragic choruses a structural reflection 
of the pedagogical intentions of tragic drama: 


My account . . . emphasizes that the events and characters portrayed in 
tragedy are meant to be contemplated as lessons by young citizens (or 
better, by the entire polis from the vantage point of the young citizen), 
and therefore it makes the watchful scrutiny of the chorus structurally 
important as a still center from which the tragic turbulence is surveyed 
and evaluated.22 


These remarks fit well with the results of our own investigation. In assuming or 
emulating the paradigmatically contemplative posture of the ephebic choruses, the 
youthful spectator is compelled to suppress his restless energy and to adopt an attitude 
of reflective stillness. The weighty significance of this reflective attitude is amplified 
not only by the circumstances of performance--including the sacred character of the 
dramatic festivals, their frequency, and the engulfing presence and watchfulness of 
thousands of fellow-citizens, assembled in the theater as a single political body--but 
also by what the youthful spectator sees played out before his eyes, namely, the 
inexorable movement toward suffering of himself as he is accustomed to speak and act 
when he is not part of a tragic chorus or a tragic audience. 

There is much to say about the philosophic core of tragedy. For our purposes, 
it is perhaps sufficient to stress that the notion of mature adulthood embedded in tragic 
drama is not a finished state so much as a Socratic awareness of one’s own unfinished 
nature. While we may not agree with Rorty’s claim that "there are no lessons to be 
learnt, in order to avoid tragedy,"> Davis’s reflections on the poetic nature of reason 
suggests that we are in a way fated to err simply because we must act, which means 
that we must put together events into meaningful wholes before the real connectedness 
of events has shown itself. As in tragedy, Davis notes, the likely and the necessary-- 
the conflicting perspectives of the actor and the spectator, of “openness, contingency, 
and freedom" and of “total intelligibility"--are necessarily combined in human action in 


Cambridge University Press, 1986), 388-391. On the connection between Socratic 
elenchos and tragic katharsis compare Stephen G. Salkever, "Tragedy and the 
Education of the Démos: Aristotle’s Response to Plato," in Greek Tragedy and Political 
Theory, ed. J. Peter Euben (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), 283-285 
with 300-301. 


‘22 "The Ephebe’s Song," op. cit., 43. 


23 "The Psychology of Aristotelian Tragedy," in Rorty, Essays on Aristotle’s 
Poetics, 18. 
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an impure mixture (65; cf. 53). Tragedy thus seems to teach that phron@sis is, as it 
were, a regulative ideal of virtue, to which everyone must remain open but which no 
one can authoritatively claim to possess. Extraordinary excellence is never a sure 
thing, because every phronimos may turn out to be a spurious phronimos. If this is 
correct, good citizenship must rest upon the humble openness to extraordinary virtue. 
Political education and philosophical ambiguity ultimately converge in the lessons of 
tragedy, insofar as genuine moral responsibility paradoxically involves both a refusal to 
remain satisfied with what is and an acceptance of what is, the former attitude 
manifesting itself in the habits of individual and communal self-criticism and the latter 
in a willingness to bear full responsibility for one’s own inevitable imperfections. 
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DERRIDA: POSTMODERNISM AND POLITICAL THEORY 


By 
Terry Hoy 


A consideration of Jacques Derrida as an expression of a 
postmodern political theory needs to be prefaced by a brief over- 


view of what is implied by the term "postmodern" in a larger context 


of current discussion. Stephen White singles out four components 


that would perhaps command considerable agreement. One is the 
increasing incredulity towards "metanarratives" of foundationalis 
interpretive schemes that have constituted the source of justifi- 
cation of scientific, technological and political projects in which 
God, nature, progress and emancipation are seen as anchors of modern 
life. A second component is a new awareness of the danger of 
societal rationalization associated with the growth of the welfare 
state in which the discourse of institutions often promotes the 
dispowerment of clients and the colonization of the life world or 
the "logic of the performative." A third component is the critical 
focus upon the rise of new informational technologies that have the 
power to structure consciousness of self-identity of individuals and 
groups aligned to larger institutions, both private and public, and 
thus to the expansion of societal rationalization. A fourth 
component is the sensitivity to social movements (women movements, 
ethic movements, homosexuals, counter cultural groups) who share a 
common concern for the ability to construct their own identity. 
In offering the above classification, White observes that 
postmodernity seems to imply that so much of modernity’s cognitive 


and social structure has changed that we can speak of a new his- 


torical period. But White believes that such a characterization 
may be too strong, and the changes we are experiencing is rather 
situation of "postmodern modernity", implying phenomena that are 
not easily comprehended within familiar cognitive and social 
structures; that what one finds is an uncertain mixture of chal- 
lenges, dilemmas and oppositions in the context of contemporary 
ethical, political reflection. #? 

Uncertainty and confusion about the meaning of postmodernism 
is clearly apparent in two radically opposing and equally unsatis- 
factory interpretations: on the one hand, postmodernity @s an 
opening to new forms of human liberation and emancipation that was 
unforeseen or closed off by forces of modernity; on the other 
hand, the view that because of its skepticism towards the logocen- 
tric features of Enlightenment modernism, postmodernism is the en- 
dorsement of a philosophical irrationalism or moral nihilism. 
White's general classification of the components of postmodernity 
provides a basis for contending that its essential meaning can be 
better seen as both a critical reaction as well as continuity with 
historical forces engendered by modernity. It is the thesis of 
this essay that Derrida's contribution can be most effectively 
evaluated in terms of this ambiguity. It will be the intent of 
this essay to show that while Derrida's deconstructivism involves 


an emphasis upon the free play of interpretive discourse in oppo- 


sition to metaphysical or logocentric thought, he cannot be fairly 


accused of subscribing to a Nietzchean-style philosophical irra- 


tionalism, and his deconstructivism is, in fact, compatible with a 


Kantian tradition of critical reflection. It will then be shown 
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that Derrida's affirmation of emancipative ideals of Western con- 
stitutional democracy is clearly manifested in his analysis of the 
general nature of justice, his interpretation of the meaning of 
the American Declaration of Independence and Nelson Mandela's op- 
position to apartheid in South Africa. It will be finally argued 
that while Derrida does not adequately clarify the Kantian fea- 
tures of his ethical-political theory, there are nonetheless in- 
plications of his analysis that points to a possible convergence 


with the discourse ethics of Habermas. 


I 
Derrida believes that a concept of logocentric thinking in 
which writing has been subordinated to speech has been a pervasive 
theme iff a tradition of Western thought coming from the classical 
age to the modern era. Characteristic of logocentric thinking, he 
contends, is a view of language on the model of a phonetic script 
and a language of words. In Aristotle's definition, “spoken words 


are the symbols of mental experience, and written words are the 


symbols of spoken words".? Plato's Phaedrus, Derrida points out, 


is a denunciation of the written word, an “archetypal violence, an 
eruption of the outside within the inside, reaching into the in- 
teriority of the soul, the living self-presence of the soul within 
the true logo’% the help that speech lends to itself".* Rousseau, 
Derrida believes, perpetuates Plato's view of speech that belongs 
to the humanity of man as opposed to writing as the "destruction 
of presence and a disease of speech"; a dangerous supplement that 


breaks with nature; a symptom of social and political degradation. 


According to Derrida, Rousseau could not think of writing that 
takes place before and with speech. 

"To that extent, he belongs to the ‘metaphysics of pres- 

ence, he dreams of the simple exteriority of death to 

life, evil to good, representation to presence, signifi- 
er to signified, representer to represented, mask to 
face, writing to speech. But all such opposition is ir- 
reducibly rooted in that metaphysics. Using them, one 
can only operate by reversals, that is to say by con- 
firmations. The supplement is none of these terms. It 

is especially not more a signifier than a signified, a 

representer than a presence, a writing than speech. 

None of the terms of this series can, being comprehended 

with’ it, dominate the economy of difference or supple- 

mentation. Rousseau's dream consists of making the sup- 
plement enter metaphysics by force."* 

Derrida believes that Hegel sums up the entire philosophy of 
Logosy ontology -— as absolute logic in which writing is debased 
and subordinated: 

"As phonetic writing, the alphabet is at the same time 

more servile, more . more secondary...but it 

is also the best writing, the mind's writing; its ef- 

facement before the voice, that in“which #t respects the 


ideal interiority of phonic signifies, all that by which 


it sublates space and sight, all that makes of it the 


writing of history, the writing, that is, of the infi- 


nite spirit relating to itself in its discourse and cultwre 
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The system of language associated with the pho- 
netic alphabetic writing, Derrida contends, is that 
within which logocentric metaphysics, determining the 


sense of being as presence, has been produced. "This 


logocentrism, this epoch of the full speech has always 


been placed in parenthesis, suspended and suppressed 
for essential reason all free reflection on the origins 
of the status of writing, all science of writing which 
was not technology and the history of a technigue, it- 
self leaning upon a mythology and a metaphor of natural 
writing.”’ 

But Derrida is convinced that the epoch of logocentric 


thinking is ending. The principle aim of his Of Grammatology is 


to establish that it is not the spoken word,but writing that is 
the origin of language. The very idea of science, he contends, 
was born in a certain epoch of writing. Historicity, itself, is 
tied to the possibility of writing--writing opens to the field of 
history, of historical becoming.® 

In his emphasis upon writing rather than speech, Derrida as- 


signs key importance to the concept of difference where everything 


is strange and adventurous. There is a certain wandering in the 
tracing of differences that is an opposition to philosophical, 
logical discourse, and the concept of "play” keeps itself beyond 
this position. Difference, he contends, is the movement according 
to which language or any code, any system of reference in general, 
is constituted historically as a weave of diffences. "Thus dif- 


ference is the name we might give the ‘active’ moving discord of 
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different forces and of the differences of forces that Nietzsche 
sets up against the entire system of metaphysical grammar, wher- 
ever this system governs culture, philosophy and science."® 

With the development of writing, Derrida believes, it is nec- 
essary to emphasize the event which constitutes a rupture that 
breaks from the determination of being a presence, the principles 


of eldos, telos, essence or substance. Hereafter, it was neces- 


Sary to begin thinking that there is no center that has a natural 


site fixed locus. "This was the moment when the original or tran- 


scendental signifier is never an absolute presence outside a sys- 
tem of differences." This development is given radical formula- 
tion in Nietzsche's criticism of metaphysics, the Freudian cri- 
tique of self-presence and Heidigger's destruction of metaphysics. 
Levi Strauss, Derrida believes, contributes the concept of 


bricolage: someone who uses meaning at hand, not hesitating to 


change them whenever it appears necessary. Every discourse is a 


bricoleur, not only as intellectual activity but as "“mythopoetic” 


activity. There is no unity or absolute source of myth; every- 
thing begins with structures, configuration or relationships, the 
absence of a center, the absence of the subject or presence of an 
authority. Totalization in the classical style is impossible, for 
language excludes totalization. The field is, in effect, that of 
play permitted by the lack of the absence of a center, a movement 
of supplementation. Play is the disruption of presence. Levi 
Strauss, he believes, has brought to light the place of repetition 
and repetition of play: 


"Turned towards the lost or impossible presence of the 
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absolute origin, this structural thematic of broken in- 


mediacy is therefore the saddened negative, nostalgic, 


guilty, Rousseauistic side of the thinking of play 


whose other side would be the Nietzchean affirmation 


that is the joyous affirmation of the play of the world 
and of the innocence of becoming, the affirmation of a 
world of signs without fault, without truth and without 
origin which is offered to an active interpretation. 


This affirmation, then, determines the noncenter other- 


wise than as loss of the center. And it plays without 


security. For there is a sure play that which is limit- 


ed to the substitution of given and existing, present 


pieces. In absolute chance, affirmation also surrenders 

itself to genetic indeterminism, to the seminal adven- 

ture of trace."*? 

From the above brief outline of Derrida's concept of decon- 
structivism, it is perhaps understandable, as Christopher Norris 
points out, that it should often be perceived as a type of Nietz- 
schean philosophical irrationalism which rejects the whole legacy 
of Post-Kantian Enlightened thought’ that—collapses generic dis- 
tinction between philosophy and literature, reason and rhetoric, 
language in its constitutive and performative aspects.** Derrida, 
from this point of view, has come out firmly on the side of a lit- 
erary approach to texts of philosophy with little regard for truth 
claims or structures of logical argument. A characterization of 


Derrida by Vincent Leitch clearly conveys such an interpretation: 


As Prophet Derrida presents us deconstructive man-- 
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who accepts in joy and affirmation the play of the word 

and the innocence of becoming, who affirms the world of 

signs and the activity of interpretation, who neither 

pesters the world for truth nor indulges the dream of 

origins, who traces around the center the free play of 

signifiers and the tendential production of structure, 

who writes off man and humanism, who denounces the old 

logocentric wizardry and passes joyously beyond. Cold 

and remorseless, deconstructive man assaults the old 

sensibility and subverts traditional foundations. Sim- 

iology, a recent formation of the logocentric era, is 

Savaged: deconstruction offers us an affront of joy and 

affirmation.”"** 

Leitch's characterization of Derrida's deconstructivism is a 
fair rendering of implications that are often present in his writ- 
ings, but it overlooks points at which Derrida makes it clear that 
he is not endorsing a philosophical irrationalism or unlimited 
relativism of interpretative discourse. Derrida makes this clear 


in response to a query about his Of Grammatology. Derrida com- 


ments that he has often been amused and discouaged by the argument 


that since deconstructivists are supposed to not believe in truth, 
stability or unity of meaning, how can they demand that we read 
him with pertinence, precision, rigor, etc.? His answer is simply 
that such a definition of deconstructivism is false. A correct 
reading of his writings, he contends, would understand that the 
value of truth is never contested or destroyed, but only rein- 


scribed in a more powerful larger and more stable context. "And 
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within interpretative contexts (that is within relations of force 
that are always differential--for example socio-political institu- 
tional--but even beyond these determinations) that are relatively 
stable, sometimes unshakable, it should be possible to invoke 
rules of competence, criteria of discussion and of consensus, good 
faith, lucidity, rigor, criticism and pedagogy.”"** 

What is basic to Derrida's deconstructivism, as Christopher 
Norris believes, is a critique that upholds the value of enlight- 
ened reason while seeking to diagnose their present repressive or 
destructive effects.**5 Norris’ contention can be substantiated by 
an examination of several statements by Derrida in his recent 
writings. One is his view of the principle of reason in the uni- 
versity. It is Derrida's view that the integrity of reason in the 

militaries 
modern university is threatened by multi industrial, techno-eco- 
nomic networks in which one can no longer distinguish between pro- 


grams that one would like to consider worthy from programs that 


would be destructive.**® In face of this threat, Derrida believes, 


it is necessary to awaken a new sense of responsibility in the 
university. This may involve the role of analysts in areas of 
literary and poetic discourse who are interested in the possibil- 
ities arising at outer limits of the authority and power of the 
principle or reason, and, on this basis, an attempt to outline and 
define new responsibility in face of the universities’ total sub- 
jection to technologies of information. Derrida is well aware 
that,for this reason,the deconstructive theory with which he is 
often associated is often seen as a surrender to an “obscurantist 


irrationalism by certain guardians of the humanities”".*” But Der- 
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rida emphasizes that the responsibility he is calling for is 
rather the interrogation of the essence of reason; a dimension of 
thought that is not reducible to technique nor to science, drawing 
out all possible consequence of this line of questioning; a new 
way of educating students to prepare them to undertake a new 
analysis in order to evaluate these ends and to choose, when 
sible, among them all. This will call for a type of thought 
beyond the separation of goal orientation and the principles of 
sufficient reason; beyond the affinity of technology and metaphys- 
ics; and guarding against the appropriation of thought by socio- 
political economic forces.?® 

The falsification involved in the characterization of Der- 
rida's deconstructivism as an endorsement of philosophical irra- 
tionalism is perhaps best indicated in his critique of the strat- 
egy of nuclear deterrence. In Derrida's view, nuclear strategy 
involves a multiplicity of disassociated, heterogeneous competenc- 
ies which are neither coherent or totalizable, including the role 
of both the military and scientists in position of inventing, in- 
augurating and improvising procedures and giving order where lin- 
its have never been more undecidable. The actual reality is on 


extraordinary sophistication of technologies cooperating with 


"sophistry", "psychorhetoric" and the most "vulgar psychology".?* 


Derrida sees this manifested in the nuclear strategy of the Reagan 
Administration: the concept that in the course of nuclear war of 
any length, the United States must "prevail"; words such as "pre- 
ventive defeat” or “avoiding an unfavorable outcome"; the view 


that nuclear superiority is important not because of optimism 
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about winning a war, but because of the belief that this type of 
superiority is "translatable" into “diplomatic power". Derrida 
comments that "diplomatic power would not exist without the struc- 
ture of a text. There is only text in the diplomatic movement, 


that is, sophistico-rhetoric of diplomacy. And you remember 


Clausewitz's statement on diplomacy and war. 2° 


Derrida contends that deconstructivism, then, can provide a 
critique that can overcome the irrationalities of nuclear dis- 
course. This would involve the contention that on the nuclear 
questions there can be no claim to special competence. For among 
acts of knowing promising, acting, giving orders, etc., the limits 
have never been as precarious or undegigable. Derrida believes 
that there is a "homonym” between Kantian critique and nuclear 
criticism. Nuclear criticism, like Kantian, is the possibility of 
thought about the limits of experience as a thought of finitude. 
"As for the history of humanity that example of finite rational- 
ity, it presupposes the possibility of an infinite progress gov- 
erned according to the idea of reason in the Kantian sense, and 
through a treatise on Perpetual Peace."7? 

The above statements by Derrida well warrants Norris’ view 
that the issues he raises belong within the tradition of enlight- 
ened Kantian critique even when he presses that tradition to its 
limit and beyond its legitimatizing claims. Norris contends, in 
fact, that the recent writings of Derrida move close to Habermas: 
"that is to say it seeks new grounds for the exercise of enlight- 
ened critique through an idea of communicative competence which 


allows for specific distortions in present day discourse, but 
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which also holds out the possibility of grasping and transcending 


these irrational blocks”. 


The ethical-political implication of Derrida's deconstructiv- 
ism is most clearly manifested in his analysis of the nature of 
justice, the American Declaration of Independence and Nelson Man- 
dela's opposition to apartheid in South Africa. In his considera- 
tion of the concept of justice, Derrida emphasizes Pascal's obser- 
vation that there can be no justice that does not imply the possi- 
bility of force.?* The problem, then, is to distinguish between 
the force that can be just or the essence of right (droit) vs. the 
violence that one must always deem unjust. The very emergence of 
justice and the law, the founding and justifying moment that in- 
stitutes law, he contends, implies a “performative” force which is 
always an interpretive force, neither legal or illegal in the 
founding moment and having about it the quality of a "mystic foun- 
dation of authority”. Such a structure, Derrida believes, is thus 
deconstructible because its ultimate foundation is by definition 
unfounded; they are neither legal or illegal in their founding mo- 
ment. 


The basic problem of justice, Derrida believes, centers upon 


the reconciling ‘general rules to singularity, irreplaceable groups 


and lives, the "other or myself as other". But it is Derrida's 
contention that what is called deconstructivwswis not a "quasi-ni- 
hilistic abdication before political juridical question’ of justice 


and before the opposition of just and unjust" but a double move- 


ment. One is the sense of responsibility without limits of the 
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concept of justice as valid norms that have been imposed and sedi- 
mented in historical memory. Secondly, this responsibility to- 
wards memory is the “responsibility before the very concept of re- 
sponsibility” that relates to practical ethical-political deci- 
sions. This would involve recognition, for example, that equity 
is not reducible to rights and law; equity is not equality, calcu- 
lative proportion or distributive justice but an absolute "dissyn- 
metry or what Levinas characterizes as “sanctity”. 

Everything would be simple, Derrida contends, if justice and 
right were on opposition that could be logically regulated. But 
justice always involves difficult "Sporias". One is the fact that 
while justice must follow general rules, each decision is differ- 
ent and requires different interpretations. A second 8poria is 
the fact of the "ghost of the undecidable". Respect for equality 
and universality, for example, must also confront heterogeneity 
and unique singularity. A third Sporia is the urgency of justice; 
the fact it cannot wait. Performative action, for this reason, 
has about it a quality of "“irruptive violence” that is no longer 
responsive to the demands of theoretical rationality. Herein lies 
a paradox. Because of the structure of urgency, the performative 
act has no fixed horizon of expectation (regulative or messianic). 
But for this reason, justice remains a "yet to come” future or 
always possible. 


Derrida concludes that the fact that justice exceeds law and 


calculation is no alibi for staying out of juydical-political bat- 


tles. Justice negotiates without the sort of rule that has to be 


reinvented there where we are cast. We must take justice as far 
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as possible beyond the already indefinite zones of morality, poli- 
tics and law; beyond the distinction between national and inter- 
national; public and private. Each advance in politicization 


obliges one to consider and to reinterpret the very foundation of 


law as this has previously calculated or delimited. 


"This was true, for example, in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man,in the abolition of slavery, in all 
the emancipatory battles that remain and will have to 
remain in progress everywhere in the world for men and 
for women. Nothing seems to me less outdated than the 
classical emancipatory ideal. We cannot attempt to dis- 
qualify it today, whether crudely or with sophistication 
at least not without treating it too lightly and forming 
the worst complicities. But beyond these identified 
territories of juridfo-politicization on the grand geopo- 
litical scale, other areas must constantly open up that 
at first can seem like secondary marginal areas. This 
marginality also signifies that a violence, indeed a 
terrorism and other forms of hostage taking are at work 
(the examples closest to us would be found in the area 
of laws in the teaching and practice of language, the 
legitimization of cannons, the military use of scientif- 
ic research, abortion, euthanasia, problems of organ 
transplants, extrauterine conception, bio-engineering, 


medical experimentation, the social treatment of AIDS, 


the macro or micro politics or drugs, the homeless and 


so on) without forgetting the treatment of what we call 
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animal life, animality."7/ 


What is central in Derrida’s interpretation of the meaning of 


the American Declaration of Independence is his distinction between 
the "constative" and "performative" character of justice. Derrida 
makes the point that the act of those who sign the original 
declarative act which founds an institution does not come back to a 
constative or descriptive discourse. Rather it performs, 
accomplishes, it does what it says it does. The declaration which 
founds an institution or a state requires that the signers engage 
himself or herself. The signers of the American Declaration must 
thus be seen as independent from the actual empirical individuals 
responsible for its productions. Jefferson, then, was not the true 
signer of the Declaration for he "represents the representatives" 
who have the right to revise, correct or draft the Declaration. But 
the representatives do not sign either; they sign for themselves but 
for others. They have been delegated, as it were the "prexis," the 
power of attorney for signing. By right, the signer is the "good 
people" who declare themselves free and independent through their 
representatives. 78 
But a further question is whether the people who have already 
freed themselves are only stating this fact by the signature of the 
Declaration? Or do they free themselves at the instant of the 
Declaration? What is involved here is not a difficulty of 
interpretation, but rather that the distinction between a 
performative and constative structure is required to the posing of a 
right. For people, as such, do not exist before the signature. The 
signature thus opens for itself a line of credit, in a single "coup 


of force" which is also a coup of writing as the right to writing. 


j 


This process entails the mixture of the constative and the per- 


formative. It is in the name of people that the Americans declare 


themselves independent; but they sign in the name of the law of 


nature and in the name of God. One can thus discern in the Decla- 
ration a vibrant act of faith: "For this Declaration to have 
meaning and in effect there must be a last instance; God is the 
name, the best one for the last instance and this ultimate signa- 
tere.”=" 

In his analysis of his interpretation of the meaning of the 
Declaration of Independence, B. Honig helps to clarify the value 
of Derrida's emphasis upon the distinction between constative and 
performative. The founders invocation of God and the law of na- 
ture is an appeal to a constative, but in order to guarantee that 
power, they combine performative with constative utterance. "No 
act of founding is free of aporia--this gap that needs to be an- 
chored--and that is the structural feature of all language.” All 
actions of foundation are necessarily secured by a constative, but 
the act of intervention testifies to resistibility, an opposition 
to putting the law above men from free from all intervention. In 
every practice or system (linguistic, cultural, etc.) there is a 
moment that cannot be accounted for; a "placeholder" that is arbi- 
trary and illegitimate. "For Derrida, politics begins with the 
entry of the irresistible absolute; it is the impossible superin- 
position of constative on performative utterances that occasion 


the Derridaian intervention, an intervention that is political. "3? 


Derrida's interpretation of Nelson Mandela's opposition to 


apartheid in South Africa involves a similar emphasis upon the ad- 
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mixture of performative and constative features of justice. Man- 
dela's goal has been to achieve a basis for democratic rights as 
outlined in the Freedom Chatter. Mandela is an admirer of the 
Western tradition of parliamentary democracy manifested in the Pe- 
tition of Rights, the Bill of Rights and in the impartiality of 
the British judicial system. But there is an ambiguity in Mandel- 
a's relation to this tradition. On the one hand, he is an inher- 
itor who reproduces the continuity of the tradition, but on the 
other hand, he respects the logic of the tradition enough to turn 
it upon itself and, on occasion, against those who claim to be its 
guardians. For Mandela refuses pure and simple alliance with lib- 
eral whites who sought to maintain a constitutional structure that 


had been imposed by force reflecting the interests of a white mi- 


nority. Mandela opposed ‘the force of the white minority an entire 


nation, including all groups which could not have instituted nor 
in the future will be able to institute as subjects of South Africa 
except by a “performative act”, challenging the coup de force of 
white colonization that had no relation to the will of the entire 
nation. Mandela thus realizes that the unity of the entire nation 
cannot be identified for the first time by a contract which insti- 
tutes some fundamental law. For such a fundamental law cannot 
precede the performative act by which a signature authorizes it- 
self to sign. The unity of an entire nation could not correspond 
to the dominance of a white minority. The entire nation will 
grant its existence and legal force only by the same act to which 
the Charter of Freedom appeals in which it is declared that Africa 


belongs to the entire people and that all national groups have 
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equal rights before the law. >? 


fhe Charter does not annul the founding act of the law. The 


Charter intends to refound it by reflecting against the white mi- 
nority, the principle from which it was claiming to be inspired 
but which it actually betrayed. 

Derrida also points out that Mandela's admimestration for 
Anglo-American democracy cannot be represented in any "objective 
space". For whatever the historical structure of law, such a 
structure tends towards a universality beyond historical, nation- 


al, geographic boundaries. In the view of Mandela, Western par- 


4 
liament™ democracy is an example but not exemplary". fe 


conviction that early structures and organization of African soci- 
ety contained seeds of a society without classes or private prop- 
erty that is a vision of passage from a parliamentary to a revolu- 
tionary democracy. Finally, Derrida believes that Mandela remains 
a "man of the law" representing the tension of his people before 
the law but responsible to his people knowing that they oppose a 
law promulgated by the government; his appeal to the principle of 
conscience against racial discrimination. >? 

Derrida's personal indictment of apartheid, finally, ought to 
dispel any image of his deconstructivism as a neutral, detached 
description of rival interpretive schemes. Apartheid, Derrida 
comments, "is to the lowest degree the last of a series, but also 
that which comes along at the end of history, or in the last 


analysis, to carry out the law of some process and reveal the 


things truth, here finishing off the essence of evil, the worst, 


the essence at its very worst--as if there were something like a 
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racism par excellence, the most racist of racism". ?? 
Apartheid, he contends, became a watchwortd and its title in 


the political code of South Africa at the end of World War II, a 


word that occupies the terrorism like a concentration camp, pass- 


ing off segregation as natural. An idiom should not incline to- 
wards racisms, Derrida observes, but it often does. There is no 
racism without a language "even though it offers the excuse of 
blood, color, birth or, rather, because it uses this naturalistic 
and sometimes creationistic discourse--racism always betrays the 
perversion of man, the talking animal. It institutes, declares, 
inscribes, prescribes a system of marks, it outlines space in or- 
der to assign forced residence or to close of bodies. It does not 
discern, it discriminates". Apartheid, Derrida concludes, is the 
last, “since this last born of many racisms is the only one sur- 
viving in the world, at least the only one still parading itself 
in a political constitution. It remains the only one on the scene 
that dares to say its name and to present itself for what it is: 


a legal defiance taken on by homo politicus; a juridical racism 


and a state racism". ?* 


III 
From the foregoing outline of Derrida's ethical-political 
theory, it can be seen that if Derrida is skeptical towards logo- 
centric formulations of justice, he is deeply affirmative of the 
emancipative ideals of the tradition of Western constitutional de- 
mocracy. Drucella Cornell appropriately characterizes Derrida's 


ethical-political theory as a "philosophy of limits", exposing the 


‘ 
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quasi-transcendental" conditions that establish any system, in- 


cluding a legal system. The very establishment of any system im- 


plies a beyond to it precisely by virtue of what it excludes, the 


limit to immanent norms of the legal system to the extent these 
norms are identified as justice. Derrida's ethics, she believes, 
is the care for difference against any ideology of community that 
has become a closed totality that turns against the impulse to be 
open to the other.?5 

But if Derrida's ethical-political theory is to be defended 
as the affirmation of an emancipati¥a ideal, it is necessary to 
confront the formidable objection mounted by Thomas McCarthy. 
This is the view that Derrida's deconstruction of logocentric 
thinking leaves him with nothing positive to say. If he wants to 
express himself politically, McCarthy contends, he has to do so in 
codes that are incommensurate with his intellectual project. 
Since all political codes and terminologies remain fundamentally 
metaphysical, Derrida deprives himself of any means for assessing 
the relative merits of competing interpretations. 

"Drawing boundaries and setting limits are often what 

is needed to achieve a common purpose. And while it is 

necessary to interrogate and revise received notion of 

liberty, justice, rights and the life, to disassemble 

them without reassembling would be to rob excluded and 

marginalized groups of an important recourse. In short, 

undercutting the appeal to reason, truth and justice as 

presently coded without offering alternatives may harbor 


not so much the promise of a better world as the danger 
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of some monstrous mutation."?® 


The response to McCarthy is that it would not be fair to say 


that because of his rejection of logocentrism, Derrida has nothing 


to say as an alternative, but rather than he has not been 
sufficiently clear on what this alternative requires. It has been 
seen that there is a Kantian implication in his interpretation of 
the general nature of justice, the meaning of the Declaration of 
Independence and his critique of apartheid. This implication 
appears in his emphasis upon a concept of justice that is beyond any 
given legal or political institutions. Derrida also comments that 
in referring to what he has written on apartheid, he has on several 
occasions spoken of an "unconditional affirmation" or "unconditional 
appeal" that has reference to the Kantian categorical imperative as 


37 But Derrida 


an independence from every determinate context. 
qualifies this statement by saying that he has been reluctant to 
characterize his position in Kantian terms because of its 
association with philosophies that are, themselves, in need of 


deconstruction. 


Behind this qualification, it would be clear, is 
Derrida’s rejection of those features of Kantian ethics that 
manifest a tradition of logocentric thinking: a concept of maxims 


of a noumenal reason in disjunction from the world of phenomena; 


Derrida’s view that justice is always a "not yet" or a promise of 
the future that cannot be encompassed within the Kantian concept of 


39 But the Kantian features of Derrida’s 


a "regulative idea." 
deconstructivism are nonetheless apparent in what has been previ- 


ously indicated: his discussion of the principle of reason in the 


University, his critique of the concept of nuclear strategy, and 


the centrality he gives to concept of justice that is beyond any 
given legal or political system. The problematic in Derrida's de- 
constructivism, as McCarthy points out, is that in viewing decon- 
structivism as a critical challenge to all political codes or 
terminologies, he does not provide a basis for how rival merits of 
competing interpretations can be assessed. But a hint as to this 
possibility (as noted above) does appear in his view that within 
interpretive contexts it should be possible to invoke rules of 
competency, criteria of discussion and of consensus, good faith, 
lucidity, rigor and criticism. Inherent in this observation are 
significant implications for an approach to the problem of ethical 
justification as an alternative to logocentric formulation. It 
has been noted that Christopher Norris believes that Derrida is 
moving closer to Habermas. Norris does not elaborate on this 
point, but the plausibility of what he is contending can be seen 
by a brief outline of several key features in Habermas" concept of 
a communicative rationality or what he now characterizes as a 
"discourse ethics". Habermas is in agreement with Derrida that 
all attempts as a First Philosophy or transcendental apriori con- 
struction of human consciousness have broken down.*° Habermas al- 
so shares Derrida's concern for the danger inherent in the ascend- 
ency of a technical-instrumental reason in the historical ethos of 
modernity. But Habermas believes it is possible to establish the 
basis for a discourse ethics as the argumentative speech in which 
participants in communicative action seek to thematize validity 


claims in regard to interests common to all and that deserves to 
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be recognized.** A discourse ethics, he believes, has attributes 
of Kantian ethics as the possibility for normative assertions that 
have a claim to universality. But a discourse ethics, he con- 
tends, does not adhere to the Kantian concept of noumena vs. phe- 

nomena or the concept of a monodegical reason. A discourse ethic, 
he emphasizes, has reference to the generalizability of interests 
as the result of intersubjectively mounted public discourse in- 


volving interpersonal relationships and social ties.** The cen- 


tral keynote of a discourse ethics ame the communicative interpre- 


tations whew participants coordinate their plans of action consen- 
sually with agreement reached being evaluated in terms of the in- 
tersubjective recognition of validity claims. Actors make claims 
of validity to their speech acts in regard to truth, rightness, 
truthfulness according to whether the speaker refers to something 
in the objective world; to something in the shared world of inter- 
personal relationships; or something in the individual's own sub- 
jective world that has a claim to privileged access. *?* 

Habermas believes it is possible to establish the basis fora 
discourse ethics as a procedural approach to moral argumentation 
in which only those norms may claim to be valid that could meet 
with the consent of all affected in their role as participants in 
practical discourse. Argumentation insures that all concerned in 
principle take part freely and equally in a cooperative search for 
truth where nothing coerces anyone except the force of better ar- 
gument. A procedural approach to ethics cannot provide answers to 
evaluative questions of the "good life” or an objective teleology. 


But this does not mean that a discourse ethics is empty of any 
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substantive content. For a procedural explanation, as the impar- 
tiality of moral judgment, presupposes the intersubjectively 
shared life world of communicative action in which individuals are 
individuated through socialization and who are vulnerable and 
morally in need of considerateness. Since morality is tailored to 
the fragility of human beings individuated through socialization, 
morality must postulate equal respect for the dignity of each in- 
dividual, and must protect the web of intersubjective relations of 
mutual recognition by which individuals survive as members of the 
community. Principles of justice and solidarity correspond to 
these two requirements: the first postulates equal respect and 
equal rights for the individual, whereas the second postulates em- 
pathy and concern for the well-being of one's neighbor. Justice 
refers to the subject's freedom and inalienable individuality. 
Solidarity refers to the well-being of associative members of a 
community who intersubjectively share the same life world.** 

It should be emphasized that while Habermas believes that a 
discourse ethics takes place in an intersubjectively shared life 
world of communicative action, he is fully in accordance with the 
deconstructive side of hermeneutical interpretation as a conten- 
tion that a concept of justice cannot be identified simply with a 
given legal or political status quo. While communicative action 
always takes place within a background or traditions and the in- 
terpretive work of preceding generations, Habermas believes that 


the learning experience of human social evolution gives rise to 


cognitive capacities that permit a "decentration og world views", 4 


critical reflection that can challenge the legitimacy of systems 


a 


of social power and domination in which language has become 
ideological.*° 
Whether the discourse ethics of Habermas can be considered as a 


way of formulating an alternative to a logocentric foundationalism 


that Derrida would be able to subscribe to is obviously 


controversial. It is perhaps more probable, as Day Hoy argues, that 


Derrida would believe that Habermas is still too theoretical in the 
Kantian sense, and that he privileges too much the truth telling 
function of language in his idealized speech situation. But as 
previously seen, Derrida does acknowledge that within interpretative 
discourse there can be the possibility of invoking rules of 
competence, criteria of discussion consensus etc. If Derrida does 
not believe this means he is endorsing something similar to the 
discourse ethics of Habermas, then we need from Derrida a 
clarification of what are the implications of what he sees to be the 
constructive possibilities of interpretive discourse in relation to 
the problem of ethical justification, and what would be a more 
adequate way of formulating an alternative basis for a defense of 
the emancipative ideals of modernity to which he is clearly 


committed. 
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The Japanese Lobby in America: Origins, Development and Evaluation 


When Michael Crichton's novel Rising Sun was released as a motion picture 
starring Sean Connerly in the summer of 1993, there was considerable reaction from 
Japanese Americans, native-Japanese, Asian-Americans, and even non-Japanese 
Americans. Roger M. Pang, for example wrote for the New York Times editorial page: 

The Asians are the villains......Mr Crichton's larger purpose is to present a dark 

vision of Japan's economic ambitions....the book —- the Japanese as hard- 

edged exploiters of an increasingly vulnerable America. 

Mr. Pang's comments echo the concerns of many Japanese regarding the 
stereotypes held by many Americans about contemporary Japan. These concerns are held 
with regard to cultural misunderstandings, economic difficulties, and political confusions. 
The Japanese government and many individual Japanese are also convinced that many 
Americans simply do not understand enough about Japanese culture to appreciate the 
differences in behavior in the two societies. They are also convinced that many Americans, 
including some of the nation's top political and business leaders, blame Japan for the 
inability of the United States to compete with Japan's corporate community in recent years 
and for American political problems in various parts of the world. The New York Times, 
CBS News, Tokyo Broadcasting Poll released on July 6, 1973 on Japanese and American 
attitudes toward each other supported these conclusions. The poll found that nearly two- 
thirds of Japanese polled described their country's relations with the United States as 
"unfriendly". This was the highest such negative Japanese response ever recorded in these 
polls. The explanation was the increase in negative responses was a result of the heightened 
tensions between the two nations resulting from Japan's trade surpluses with the U.S. and 
the aggressive positions taken by the new Clinton administration toward Japan. Forty-five 
percent of the American poll respondents said that "Japanese companies are "competing 
unfairly with American companies"; while eighty-five percent of Japanese respondents 
agree that the "United States is blaming Japan for its own economic problems”.2 

For all of the above reasons, billions of dollars or hundreds of billions of yen have 
been spent by Japanese organizations in recent years to influence American attitudes toward 
Japan, Japanese culture, Japanese politics,and Japanese business and its various practices. 
Collectively, these efforts have been called "The Japan Lobby” by Pat Choate in his 1990 
book, Agents of Influence.3 Choate used Japan and its lobby as his case-in-point to 
illustrate the negative impact of foreign lobbying on American politics and especially the 
injurious impact of Americans, notably American lawyers and former high level 
governmental officials who are willing to work for foreign nations and interests---at times 
against the interests of their own government and their own nation. 

This paper seeks to expand on some of Choate's work on the Japan Lobby. As the 
title of the paper indicates its origins and its development over the last century will be 
explored. The rather unknown "cultural lobby" will be explored in some detail because it 
has become an increasingly important part of the overall Japan Lobby in recent years. 
Finally, we will offer a discussion of how one would evaluate a widely divergent set of 
organizations which make up a "foreign lobby" such as the Japan Lobby. 


Th igin n : -War and Post-War Version 


The earliest manifestation of the Japan Lobby was largely comprised of American 
missionaries who had served in Japan and returned to the United States to plea the case of 
Japan as a potential Asian, Christian ally. As Mindy Kotler has noted, much of the impetus 
for this lobbying came from Japanese restrictions on western missionaries operating in 
Japan in the late 1800s. The central thrust of the advocate missionaries was the goal of 
educating Americans on the unique nature of Japan and the creation of an American model 
for Japanese political development. Thus, one could argue that one of the first lobbyists 


for Japan was the Rev. Sidney Gullick. Gullick and other missionary advocates who 
sought a Christian Japan, the end of anti-Japanese immigration laws and the defense of 
Japanese expansionary activities in Asia. 

Lobbying for Japanese interests in the United States during the pre-World War II 
era was largely done by the Japanese government and a few American corporate interests 
which did business with Japan. One lawyer, James Lee Kaufman, represented nearly all 
American businesses operating in pre-war Japan. Of course, all of this type of lobbying 
ceased with the onset of war in 1941 and thus the postwar lobbying pattern started from a 
clean slate in late 1945.5 

The post-war Japan lobby centered around fear of the threat of communism to 
Japan and American interests in the Pacific and American businessmen seeking to rebuild 
Japan as a potential market for American products.6 One early organization typifies the 
early pro-Japan American advocate groups, the American Council on Japan (ACJ). The 
ACJ sought to bring Japan into the American mutual security system and promoted the role 
of American business in the reconstruction of Japan. The aforementioned lawyer, James 
Lee Kaufman, was also one of the most important leaders of the ACJ. Another leader was 
Harry F. Kern, the foreign editor of Newsweek magazine. Kotler argues that Newsweek 
was seeking a Japan focus to build his magazine in its competition with Time and its focus 
on China.7 

The ACJ "appointed itself as the representative of Japanese elite interests in 
countering the ‘creeping socialism’ of SCAP [Supreme Allied Commander Pacific]."8 The 
ACJ took as one of its major purposes what will become a central objective of almost every 
component of the Japan Lobby: trying to increase communications between elites of the 
two nations and the elimination of misunderstandings of culture, economics or politics 
between the USA and Japan. Kotler suggests that the ACJ acquired "unparalleled access to 
U.S. government policymakers" by using the devices of formal dinners, Newsweek 
articles, and the prestige of the Council's membership. The major claim of success for the 
ACT is its possible impact on the moderating of the impact of the American occupation of 
Japan. Harry Kern later received the Order of the Golden Treasure, Third Class from 
Emperor Hirohito. 

Harry Kern converted his two-nation political access by opening up his own 
consulting firm, Foreign Reports, in the mid-1950s. He developed a list of Japanese clients 
and also added Arab companies. Mike Masaoka, the long term spokesman of the Japanese 
American Citizens League in Washington, D.C., opened up a consulting-loboying 
operation for Japanese interests. Kotler notes that Masaoka was a pioneer in representing 
Japanese trade interests, but defends his work as a "duty to U.S. -Japan relations" in an 
effort to "try to keep Japan on America’s side”. 9 

William Tanaka, a Japanese-American lawyer, opened the first law firm to represent 
Japanese business interests in the District of Columbia. Kotler designates Tanaka as the 
first Japanese pure "hired gun" who detached emotional concerns from the task of 
representing Japan. 

Japan also sought to employ non-Japanese extraction lobbyists to represent its 
interests. One of the first celebrities to be hired by Japan was former GOP presidential 
nominee, Thomas E. Dewey, who was hired in 1959 to lobby against restrictions on 
Japanese cotton products.JETRO (Japan External Trade Organization), a spinoff 
organization of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, paid Dewey $500,000 
over five years. Kotler noted that there is no evidence that Dewey had any success as a 
Japanese lobbyist or that he ever actively engaged in lobbying for this client. He does have 
the — of being the first "big name", ex-politician to sign on to the Japan Lobby 
team. 


The Japanese continued to Americanize their lobbying efforts during the 1950s as 
various textile conflicts dominated trade discussions between the two nations. Various 


"front organizations” were created to achieve an American look. Mike Masaoka created the 
American Textile Importers Association, which was composed entirely of American 
companies whose interests were parallel to the interests of Japanese textile companies. 

Washington, D.C. lawyers Nelson Stitt and Noel Hemmendinger founded another 
"front organization", the U.S.-Japan Trade Council, which was to have a significant role 
to play in Japanese lobbying over the last three decades. Stitt worked in the Occupation 
and later as an economic advisor for the Japanese embassy in Washington, D.C. and 
Hemmendinger had been a lawyer in the Economic Division of the Office of Northeast 
Asian Affairs of the State Department. They combined in 1965 to begin a law firm 
representing the Japanese side on trade conflicts. This pair represents the beginning of a 
flood of U.S. government officials who would leave governmental service to represent 
Japanese interests. 

The U.S. -Japan Trade Council had a $300,000 a year budget to product 
"intellectually respectable" and useful information for Washington, D.C. opinion-makers. 
The Trade Council was largely funded by the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs which 
funnelled money through its Japan Trade Promotion Office in New York City. Although 
the Japanese did not admit their control over the US Japan Trade Council until the 
Department of Justice filed suit in 1976. The organization changed its name to the Japan 
Economic Institute and today openly acknowledges its funding ties from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Kotler observed that the next growth in the size of the Japan Lobby coincided with 


the passage by Congress of the 1975 Trade Act.!! The Trade Act forced the Japanese 
(among others) to better organize to deal with an ever more complex American trade policy 
environment and they aggressively pursued American trade experts to represent Japan's 
side in the debates. One of the most important of these U.S. experts to sign on with the 
Japanese was Harold Malmgren, who had served as Deputy Special Trade Representative 
for President Ford and was one of the drafters of the 1974 Trade Act. Malmgren became 
one of the first "expert-non-lawyer superlobbyists" employed by Japan. He successfully 
kept tariffs from being imposed on Japanese television sets in 1978 and received $300,000 
for his three months work on the case. Malmgren continues to work for the Japanese on 
trade issues, but now concentrates on information and communication conduit between 
Japan and the United States. Malmgren never registered as an agent of Japan with the 
Justice Department. Other American trade experts, lawyers and public relations specialists 
did register as agents of Japan and their numbers increased from several dozen in the 1970s 
to over 200 by the beginning of the 1990s. 

From the early 1960s, Japanese interests began to hire American advisors to teach 
them about American politics and how to influence American public policy. One of these 
teacher-advisors was Richard V. Allen, who became Richard Nixon's chief advisor on 
foreign policy and national security in the 1968 presidential campaign. Later after a stint on 
the National Security Council, Allen moved to become the deputy Assistant to the President 
for International Trade and Economic Policy. In 1980, Allen was Ronald Reagan's foreign 
policy and national security advisor in the presidential campaign. In the 1980 campaign it 
was disclosed in the Wall Street Journal that Allen had written a letter in 1970 to a powerful 
Japanese political leader criticizing Japanese lobbying efforts and urging the Japanese to 
create an American-led lobbying machine to carry out its efforts. Allen even suggested the 
name of the potential head of this new lobby, Washington lobbyist David Flaming, who 
was later hired by Nissan. 12 Later Japanese interests hired a premier trade expert, Harold 
Malmgren, who was given a $300,000 contract representing Japanese television companies 
fighting a complaint concerning the dumping of TVs in the US. A flood of prominent 
former Democratic politicians joined the Japan Lobby in 1981 when the Democrats were 
evicted by Reagan. Another flood occurred when Reagan staffers began to cash in on their 
years in Washington in the mid-1980s. 


The Three Parts of the Japan Lobby 


The Japan Lobby is complex phenomenon to understand because it has so many 
different actors and focuses. Although few organizations are pure examples of a particular 
type of lobby, one can divide the various organizations and actors into three major sub- 
fields: cultural, economic and political. The various parts of the Japan Lobby tend to be 
found in different American cities. The political and economic representatives are almost all 
found in Washington, D.C., while the cultural actors are nearly all located in New York 
City. The following sections will present detailed summaries of the key actors in each of 
the sub-fields. 


The Japanese Cultural Lobby 


The Japan Cultural Lobby is primarily composed of several large organizations 
headquartered in the United States in New York City.13 These include the Japan 
Foundation, the Japan Society and the United States Japan Foundation. Two of these 
organizations, the two foundations, essentially operate as funding sources in support of 
many other largely American organizations which have a strong impact on American 
attitudes toward Japan. 


The Japan Foundation 
The Japan Foundation is perhaps the best known of the Japanese cultural organizations in 


the United States. It celebrated its twentieth anniversary on October 2, 1992. The Japan- 
Foundation was founded as a special body of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in October, 
1972 by a law passed by the Japanese Diet. It's original budget was funded by the 
Japanese government (YS billion); from the Japanese private sector (Y6.1 billion), and 
from Japanese governmental assistance funds (Y320 million). Its budget for programs was 


about Y290 million yen, a staff of 48 persons and five overseas offices( Rome, Cologne, 
London, New York and Buenos Aires). When it closed the books on its first twenty 
years, The Japan Foundation had grown to a budget funded by Y95 billion from the 
Japanese government, the same contribution from the private sector and thirty times the 
original amount to a new total of Y9,860 million. Its 1992 program budget had grown to 
Y 15.74 billion served by a staff of 199 persons with fifteen overseas offices. New 
programs had been instituted such as the Japan Foundation Japanese Language Institute 
(July 1989), the ASEAN Cultural Center (1990) and the Center for Global Partnership 
(April 1991). The Japan Foundation had become the core organization of Japan's 
international cultural-exchange activities. 

The aim of the Kokusai Koryu Kikin, the Japan Foundation, is to carry on the 
activities of international cultural exchange to deepen other nations’ understanding of 
Japan, promote better mutual understanding among nations, and encouraging friendship 
and goodwill. 14 

Under the direction of the Japan Foundation, the following activities are conducted 
at actualize the above listed general goals: 

1. to send overseas and invite to Japan qualified persons who will contribute to the 
promotion of international cultural exchange. 

2. to promote Japanese studies abroad by providing grants to organizations, sending 
specialists overseas, distributing reference materials and offering financial assistance to 
researchers; 

3. to encourage Japanese-language studies overseas through the training and assignment of 
teachers, the study of appropriate teaching methods and their development, and the 
production and distribution of teaching materials; 

4. to sponsor and support performances, exhibitions, lectures, and seminars designed to 
contribute to the promotion of international cultural exchange; 
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5. to produce, collect exchange and distribute materials to introduce Japanese culture 
abroad and to promote international exchange. !5 


The primary fields of activities concentrated upon to fulfill the above general program goals 
have included humanities, social sciences, the arts and sports. A detailed summary of the 
Japan Foundation's various cultural program would take more than the length of this paper. 
16 However, the followin g are the major broad categories: 
I. The Exchange of Persons 

Joint research and artist fellowships; participation in international conferences; 

cultural cooperation in sports, the arts; cultural properties specialists; distinguished 
visitors; short and medium term visitors; research fellowships in Japan; dissertation 
fellowships; artist fellowships; Japanese-language fellowships; secondary school educators 
study tours; specialists group tours; 
II. Support for Japanese-Language Education Overseas 

lecturers, intensive seminars, teaching assistants in junior and senior high 

schools; part time Japanese language instructors; salary assistance for full time 

Japanese language instructors; development of Japanese language teaching 
methodology; training program for teachings; student study tours; language training for 
young foreign service officers; for librarians; Japanese speech contests; printed 
resources development; audiovisual development; translation and publishing Japanese 
materials; broadcasting of Japanese language educational TV programs; language 
proficiency testing; international Japanese language colloquium. 
Ill. Support for Japanese Studies Overseas 

Visiting professors from Japan; traveling seminar, faculty development, graduate 
scholarship; undergraduate scholarships; staff expansion; research/conference/seminar 
grants; study in Japan; support for Japan studies organizations; library support; book 
donations; publication purchasing; surveys. 
IV. Introduction of Japanese Culture Overseas 

Cultural demonstration tours; international exhibitions; performances abroad; 

Japanese films; film festivals; film production support; TV broadcasting 
abroad; audio-visual. 
V. Introduction of Foreign Culture to Japan 

Exhibition in Japan; invitational performances; film festivals. 
VI. Publications Exchanges 

Translations; book fairs; periodical publication. 
VII. Athletic Exchange 

Athletic instructors tours; support for Japanese sports instructors tours. 


All together, the Japan Foundation in 1992-1993 granted over $2.9 million to 35 individuals 
and 236 institutions in the United States 


The Japan Foundation established the Center for Global Partnership (CGP) in April 

1991 for the specific purpose of improving the relationship between the United States and 
Japan.17 Offices were established in Tokyo and New York City. Among the issues the 
CGP has placed on its initial agenda are world economics, disarmament, environmental and 
economic development, and various urban problems such as education and immigration. 
In fiscal year 1991, the CGP provided assistance to 22 projects in Japan and the United 
States. Among the major study grants were: 

Asia Pacific Association of Japan; "U.S. Japan Dialogue on Japan: US Regional Crisis 

Management and the UN" 

*Brookings Institute; "Integrating the World Economy: The Next Steps" 
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The CGP also provided significant monetary support for 18 other projects in Japan and the 
United States and these included: 
*U.S. Council on Foreign Relations; "Redefining the U.S. -Japan Relationship" 
*Japan Institute of International Affairs; "Japan-U.S. Environmental Center" 


The CGP has also established other very significant projects in the general area of 
improving American understanding of Japan. It has assisted the Roper Center for 
Public Opinion Research at the University of Connecticut in the collection of Japanese 
public opinion polls. The CGP also established the Japan Documentation Center (JDC) 
within the U.S.Library of Congress for the purpose of improving U.S. access to the 
latest information and publications on contemporary Japan. An important part of 
this new library is a collection of "Japan's governmental publications and such think 
tank publications." 

However, perhaps the most important new project of the CGP is the establishment 
of the Abe Fellowships, named after the late former Japanese foreign minister. The 

Abe fellowship is awarded to academic researchers and specialists who "work to promote 
political research through mutual exchange between Japanese and U.S. specialists." This 
fellowship program is administered by the CGP, the U.S. Social Science research 
Council, and the American Council of Learned Societies. In FY 1991, fifteen U.S. and 
Japanese scholars were awarded Abe Fellowships. Prominent among these Abe Fellows 
was Professor Robert Gilpin of Princeton University who was studying the 
"Transformation of the Global Political Economy". 

The CGP also administers a set of programs for promoting "mutual understanding 
on the regional and grassroots level." These public outreach programs have as their twin 
goals the promotion of public understanding on problems faced by both Japan and the 
United States and the raising of public awareness on global issues. They are targeted at 
educators, general citizens and students. Included in the 28 aid programs in FY 1991 were 
the following two: 

*The Japan Society; "Japan and the United States in Asia" 
Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies; "A Communications Bridge between 
Black Americans and the Japanese" 

This later project is a very interesting attempt by the Japanese to bridge the gap caused 
by some of the racist remarks uttered in recent years by conservative Japanese 
politicians. The project included several conferences which brought together Japanese 
businessmen, media and representatives of the American black community. The CGP 
also works through the American Library Association for the donation of books and 
videos related to contemporary Japan to public libraries and Japan Societies in all parts 
of the United States. 

Finally, the CGP makes substantial donations to a number of American 

universities to support the establishment or expansion of programs/centers of 
Japanese studies. FY 1991, these included Columbia University's Center for Japanese 
Economy and Business, Monterey Institute of International Studies' Center for East 

Asian Studies, Bowling Green State University, the Hoover Institute, Reischauer 
Institute of Japanese Studies at Harvard University and the Harvard University Center 
for International Affairs, San Diego State University, University of Chicago Center for 
East Asian Studies and the University of Hawaii. 


The Uni -Japan F ion 

The second major Japanese funder of cultural projects in this country is the United 
States-Japan Foundation which is headquartered also in New York City. The US-J-F has 
a very interesting background mainly because it is the personal project of Sasakawa 
Ryoichi. Sasakawa has been a major political force in Japan since the 1940s and was 
designated a war criminal during the American occupation of Japan. He amassed a huge 
fortune in the postwar era largely built on moterboat racing and a variety of "services" to 
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corporate Japan including some alleged coordinating with Japanese yakuza to break strikes 
in the early postwar era. Sasakawa went on to become a "kingmaker" in conservative LDP 
politics and reportedly one of the most powerful men in Japan. Later, Sasakawa decided 
he wanted to win a Nobel Peace Prize and some of his detractors suggest that Sasakawa 
created the US-Japan Foundation in April 1981 from a $44.8 million grant from the 
Sasakawa run foundation Japan Shipbuilding Industry Foundation to help him achieve the 
prize. Sasakawa has used to US-Japan Foundation to help his image not only in the United 
States and Japan, but in other nations around the world. Among the honorary advisors for 
the US-JF are former presidents Jimmy Carter and Gerald Ford, and former Japanese 
prime minister Fukuda Takeo. Among the trustees are Robert Mcnamara, Robert Sarnoff, 
and Joseph Tydings.18 

The US-Japan Foundation was incorporated as a philanthropic organization in 1980 
with a principal mission to promote greater mutual knowledge between the United States 
and Japan, and to contribute to a strengthened understanding of important bilateral policy 
issues. By the early 1990s, the US-JF concentrated its grantsmaking in two main areas: 
precollege education and policy studies. While the Japan Foundation appears to 
concentrate much of its education program on the college and university levels; the US-JF 
decided to focus exclusively on the lower levels of American education. Among the 
regional programs currently aimed at influencing American students toward more positive 
images of Japan are workshops, intensive study tours for teachers and students, and pilot 
programs in Japanese language training. A number of national programs have also been 
developed including resource centers, networks and leadership development institutes. 

The US-JF's policy studies component attempts to create "side-channel" 
communication paths composed of Japanese and American scholars, governmental 
officials, businessmen and media members in collaborative efforts. The groups meet 
several times a year for three to five years and periodically publish reports and policy 
recommendations. 

The US-JF does not administer any of the programs its financially supports. It 
gives money to other organizations which then do the research and publish the findings. 
One recent, typical grant announced in 1992 was $10,000 to the Councii on Foreign 
Relations to support a study group on U.S. policy toward East Asia. Among the various 
organizations the US-JF provides grants to is the Center for Strategic and International 
Organizations (CSIS) ($50,000), the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies 
($250,000), the World Resources Institute, the Citizens Network for Foreign Affairs and 
the Institute for International Economics (IIE) ($411,000). A look at the USJF's grants for 
1987 also discovers a $200,000 grant to the IIE It also provides grants to the Asia Society, 
the Carnegie Council, Columbia University, the Council of State Governments, the East 
West Center at the University of Hawaii, the Institute of Public Administration ($163,000), 
the Japan Society ($200,000), the National Conference of State Legislatures ($125,000), 
National Public Radio ($197,000), and the Rand Corporation ($60,000). One of these 
programs sent James Fallows, now editor of Atlantic magazine to Japan and set him along 
his path of becoming a “Japan expert".!9 

Grants in the US-JF's early years (1982-83) were made to the Japan-US Economic 
Council and the Advisory Council on Japan U.S. Economic Relations of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce ($200,000), the Brookings Institution ($96,280, the Atlantic 
Council of the United States ($50,000), the Council on Foreign Relations ($72,625), the 
Committee on Japanese Economic Studies ($75,000), Asia Society ($100,000), United 
Nations Association of the United States ($185,750), Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace ($10,000), Stanford University ($38,000), Columbia University 
($65,684), University of Washington's School of International Studies ($25,000), the 
University of Michigan's Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations ($63,776), Harvard 
University's Program on U.S. Japan Relations ($75,000), the University of Michigan's 
Center for Japanese Studies ($5,000), and Stanford University's Northeast Asia-United 
States Forum on International policy ($58,627).2° 
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One of the Japanese cultural organizations which uses grants from various 
foundations and Japanese and American corporations to expand American 
knowledge on Japan is the Japan Society. The Japan Society, founded in 1907, is the 
oldest of the Japanese cultural advocates in the United States.2! It is also the largest with 
a full time staff of 60 including 10 in its most important U.S. program. Cyrus Vance was 
the chairman in 1992 and noted in the organization's 1990-1991 annual report 
¢ As an organization devoted to enlightened and mutually enriching relations 
between the United States and Japan, the Japan Society had its work cut out for it 
this past year. ...I sense real urgency about the danger of the negative trend 
characterizing mutual attitudes. We seem to be drifting rather mindlessly toward 
thinking of each other in adversarial terms..... This kind of challenge brings out 
the best in the Japan Society, its members and supporters. 22 


The core of the Japan Society's mutual understanding objectives lies in the U.S. Japan 

Program which provides forums for discussion of the political, economic, business 

and social issues that affect the two countries, and educational programs which 

promote cross cultural understanding. Ted Sorenson now occupies the leadership position 
of the U.S. Japan Program Committee. This program has three major orientations: 
corporate, public policy and outreach/education. The corporate part deal with more than 
4,000 corporations who are members of the Japan Society-half in the U.S. and half in 
Japan. Additionally, there are 8,000 individual members. The New York City Japan 
Society schedules corporate meetings 2 or 3 times a month and also holds business 
conferences 2 or 3 times a year. In 1990-1991, over 100 discussion meetings,conferences 
and exchanges were held by the Japan Society to foster better understanding between 
Japan and the United States. Among these conferences were "Corporations and Culture: 
New Challenges for Japanese and American Business," the Eighth Shimoda Conference 
on issues of the 1990s," and"Japanese Companies in American Communities: 
Cooperation, Conflict and the Role of Corporate Citizenship. " Orientations numbering 
30 were held to teach Japanese and American businessmen on how to work effectively in 
a cross-cultural environment. 

The public policy component is symbolized by "David MacEachron Policy Forum 
on Japan's Changing Role in Asia." This forum has focussed on security issues, women, 
environment and health care in Japan and in 1993-94, it will add the issue of aging. 
Additionally, twenty-seven luncheon discussion meetings were held featuring such 
speakers as Robert Reich, professor of political economy at Harvard University; Michael 
Boskin, Chairman of President Bush's Council of Economic Advisors; and Koji 
Kakizawa, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Japanese House of 
Representatives. Dialogues presentations were made with Japanese leaders such as then 
Deputy Prime Minister Miyazawa and in the Distinguished Lecturer Program, Henry 
Kissinger spoke to over 400 guests. 

The Society's outreach/education program sent 16 experts on U.S.-Japan relations 
on speaking tours of 34 American cities. These caravans are usually made up of three 
person teams with a journalist, an academic, and a businessman who travel for 10 days 
and meet with groups and hold discussion meetings with the local Japan Societies. 

The Japan Society runs an extensive exchange program with three important sub- 
programs. The US-Japan Leadership Program seeks to send 8 to 10 mid-career 
professionals to Japan for 3 to 6 months of basic orientation. In recent years, these have 
included a number of people who later went on to key positions in the Clinton 
administration including Donna Shalala. The 1990-1991 fellows included a number of 
lawyers, several academics, the staff director of the U.S. House Subcommittee on 
Livestock, Dairy and Poultry, the chief economic corespondent for U.S. News and 
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and Juan Williams, journalist for The Washington Post. There is also a 
Business Fellowships program for MBA students to spend six weeks working for a 
Japanese corporation in Japan. Finally, there is the US Japan Parliamentary Exchange 
Program which sends in both directions 6 to 8 members of the Japanese Diet and the 
U.S. Congress for 10 day orientations in the other's country. The Japan Society tries to 
seek out those congressmen who are particularly aggressive toward Japan or active on 
trade issues. The Japan Society places a great emphasis on performing arts and a major 
part of its program is bringing Japanese artists to America for special performances. 
Four series of Japanese films were presented in the Japan Film Center. 

The budget for the Japan Society was $5.7 million in 1990-1991. The breakdown of 
annual income was as follows: individuals 5%; American corporate contributions, 22%; 
Japanese corporate contributions, 15%; government and foundations grants, 19%; and 
earned and invested income, 39%. The linkage between the funding foundations and the 
Japan Society are interesting to note. The Japan Foundation's Center for Global 
Partnership funded the following JS projects in FY 1991: 

Educational Program on Japan for the General Public ($179,000) 

Speaker Caravan Promoting US-Japan Dialogue at the Grassroots ($30,000) 

Racial Attitudes in U.S.-Japan Relations ($34,089) 

A related organization the National Association of Japan America Societies was 
founded by the Japan Society in 1979 to coordinate its affiliates. Its leadership is headed 
by former U.S. Ambassador to Japan, U. Alexis Johnson. It has as its basic mission the 
development and support of Japan Society organizations in cities across the nation. 
These now include Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Houston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Birmingham, Boston, New York, Washington, D.C., 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, Atlanta, Tampa, and Miami. One of its major functions is the 
development of outreach programs to send to the various affiliates. 


Th -United Friendshi mmission 

Perhaps the most unusual of the Japanese cultural organizations is the Japan- 
United States Friendship Commission which is a U.S. Government, independent agency 
"dedicated to promoting mutual understanding and cooperation between the United States 
and Japan." It administers grant programs in support of Japanese studies in the U.S., 
policy oriented research, public affairs and education, American studies in Japan and the 
arts. The JUSFC was established by Congress in 1975 to administer a trust fund that 
originated from part of the Japanese government repayments for U.S. facilities built in 
Okinawa and returned to Japan and for postwar American assistance to Japan. Income 
from the fund amounts to about $34,000,000 in recent years and is used to achieve the 
above state goals. The JUSFC is administered by various U.S. Governmental officials 
including members of the U.S. Senate and House, representatives from the State and 
Education departments, the Chairs of the National Endowment for the Arts and 
Humanities. 

A major part of the Commission's budget goes into training the next generation of 
American Japanese scholars. To further this goal, programs have been started to provide 
for graduate student fellowships, graduate school faculty and curriculum development, 
library support, faculty research, language training and general programs of public 
education. In general, the Commission seeks to fund very focussed, collaborative research 
projects. Recent research has been funded through the Social Science Research Council 
(Y 15,000,000 and $43,000 in FY 1987) and the University of California- Berkeley 
($20,000 to the business school for research on US Japan competitiveness and 
cooperation).23 Among its grants in 1991-92 was one for the publishing of reports on a 
series of forums on the communications problems between Japanese and Black- 
Americans. This was another grant to the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies 
($43,000).It also provided for outreach program grants to Japan America societies in 


Pittsburgh, Detroit, Alabama, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Phoenix, Tulsa, and 
Virginia.24 


The Japanese Economic Lobby 


The Japanese economic lobby is composed of a variety of useful types of 
professional organizations which fit together nicely to represent Japanese business 
interests. One part provides a tidalwave of general economic data and specific sub-sector 
analysis; another provides the think tank advocacy of Japanese economic policies; while 
others represent specific industries through trade associations. 


Japan Economic Institute of America 
Located in Washington, D.C.,the Japan Economic Institute of America is the 


primary source in the United States for economic and business data on Japan. It also has 
the previously mentioned goal of "promoting better understanding on U.S.-Japan issues." 
The Japan Economic Institute of America is the reconstituted and legitimized successor of 
the exposed U.S.-Japan Trade Council. It is a sub-unit of the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs which largely funds its operations. Its operations include hosting a series 
of seminars on Japan, business and trade issues. It supports an impressive library on 
Japanese business and economics. However, its major contribution to the understanding 
of Japan lies in its three publications: the Japan Economics Report (weekly); the Japan-US 
Business Report (monthly); and the Japan Economic Survey (monthly). Another major 
contribution of the JEIA are the periodic reports it issues on Japan. In recent years, these 
have included reports on Japanese fiscal policy, budgetary process, defense, trade 
competition, education, banking, foreign affairs, industrial policy, labor, political reform, 
U.S.-Japan trade relations, health policy and the status of women. For those seeking 
detailed and current information on Japan, these publications are among the best in the 
world. The current president of the JEIA is Dr. Arthur Alexander, a PhD from Johns 
Hopkins University in economics who came from Rand to head the organization's staff of 
seven persons. 

Major Japanese corporations such as Nissan have given millions of dollars to community 
organizations across America and one source estimates that in 1988, Japanese foundations gave 
$145 million in the United States. The JEI advertises itself with the following line: "Do you require 
timely, accurate information on Japan?" Indeed, that is its primary role and it fills its slot well. 


The Institute for International Economics 

C. Fred Bergsten is the director of a powerhouse organization which has a 
profound effect on U.S.-Japanese economic relationships. The Institute for international 
Economics is sited in Washington.D.C. and found almost daily in the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. Whenever a story is published on US trade problems or 
Japanese economics, C. Fred Bergsten of the ITE seems to be quoted "to put the issue into 
the proper perspective." Bergsten is also the favorite expert source of Herbert Rowan, the 
chief economic writer of the Washington Post and nationally syndicated columnist. 

The IIE bills itself as a private, non-profit, non-partisan research institute for the 
study and discussion of international economic policy. It is largely funded by foundations 
such as the US.-Japan Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the German Marshall Fund. 
It noted in 1993 that 14 percent of its resources in 1992 came from sources outside the 
United States including 6% from Japan.25 
The Japan External Trade Organization 

JETRO is an organ of the Japanese government dedicated to support trade between 
japan and other countries. Established in 1958, it promotes imports into Japan, industrial 
cooperation between Japan and other nations and international exchanges. It produces 
mountains of publications to facilitate foreign access into Japanese markets and to reduce 


trade tensions around the world. In the United States, it has large offices and libraries in 
New York, chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta, and Denver. It also 
has a total of 76 offices in 57 nations supported by over 1200 staff. It has proven to be an 
effective advocate of Japanese trade policies in the Unted States and around the world.26 


The U.S.-Japan Business Council 

One organization bills itself as the oldest business forum addressing U.S.Japan 
business issues. The thirty year old U.S.-Japan Business Council is also headquartered in 
Washington, D.C. and it represents 70 of the top executives of Fortune 500 companies. 

Its purpose is to support optimal bilateral business relationship with the Japan-U.S. 
Business Council which operates in Japan and represents the top 80 Japanese business 
leaders as well as the powerful Japanese business organizations such as Keidanren, Keizai 
Doyukai and the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

The US-JBC tends to focus on the macro-issues such as GATT and the European 
Economic Community. It also researches issues such as biotech regulations, export 
controls, and environmental problems. Finally, it also conduct various problem solving 
customer projects on issues such as U.S. export promotions, bilateral trade studies, and 
market access issues in Japan. Joseph Garson, the Chairman and CEO of TRW is the 
current chairman of the US-Japan Business Council. Membership is by invitation only and 
it is financed by membership dues only. 


The Japanese Political Lobby 


Japan has developed a formidable information gathering network. Information has 
always been the primary objective of Japanese organizations--inside and outside Japan. 
Japanese are voracious accumulators and consumers of information--of all kinds: political, 
social, and economic. Much of the money spent in the United States by the Japan Lobby is 
allocated for the collection of such information and the hiring of perceived experts and 
consultants to interpret such hard data. 

The Government of Japan is a major collector of all types of hard data and opinion. 
The fifteen consulates established by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs are more consulates 
than any other nation has established in this country. This ministry also sponsors such PR 
groups as the Japan Economic Institute.27 The other Japanese governmental ministry with 
extensive operations in the United States is the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
(MITI) and its JETRO program which has not only promoted Japanese business, but also 
conducted so-called "soft side" propaganda campaigns as well. Additionally, there are 
dozens of local Japan or Japan-America Societies which received significant support from 
the Japanese government, foundations or corporations with investments in the local 
communities. 

Akio Morita, the head of Sony Corporation, led a group named the Council for 
Better Investment in the United States. This group included 160 major companies that had 
investments in the U.S.. Led by the powerful Japanese business association Keidanren, 
the Council's goal is to defeat adverse political developments in the United States on both 
the state and federal levels. The group was renamed the Council for Better Corporate 


Citizenship in 1989.28 

One of Choate's major criticisms of the Japan Lobby's patterns of influence 
creation is its recruitment of high level American governmental officials to work for 
Japanese interests. The list of prominent Americans who lobby or consult for Japan is 
indeed impressive: 

*Richard Allen, former National Security Advisor for Reagan 

*William Colby, former CIA Director for Reagan 

*Frank Fahrenfopf, former Chairman of the Republican Party 

*Robert Strauss, former Chairman of the Democratic Party 
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*Stanton Anderson, former Dep. Assistant Secretary of State 

*Stuart Eizenstat, former White House Domestic Policy 

*Henry Kissinger, former Secretary of State 

*Ron Brown, former Chair of the Democratic Party National Committee 


The above is only a small sample of the much longer list of those who work for Japanese 
interests. As Holstein comments, the longer list reads “like a who's who of Washington's 
toughest, savviest political operators."29 

Other Japanese interests have hired either major lobbying firms or their own 
employees to lobby. Brother International Corporation hired Hogen & Hartsson and 
Fujisawa, USA hired the famous Hill and Knowlton lobbying firm. Toyota Motor Sales 
USA has its own lobbyist, Mary Khim. Toyota's major Japanese rival, Nissan, pulled a 
major coup in 1991 when it hired Tim MacCarthy, the lobbyist for the Motor Vehicle 
Manufacturing Association of the United States, to be the director of governmental and 
industry affairs for Nissan, North America. MacCarthy, referring to Nissan having the 
largest automobile manufacturing plant in the United States, argued that "We're a good 
American company."30 

The big Japanese lobbying news in early 1993 was that Japan's long term ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party (since deposed in August, 1993) was planning to open its own 
lobbying office in Washington, D.C. In the past the LDP had hired lobbyists and 
consultants on an ad hoc basis, but in 1993, it was especially concerned about the new 
Clinton administration and the large number of unknown officials coming to 
Washington.3 

Because of the importance of trade issues in the US-Japan relationship, the Office 
of the US Trade Representative has become "kind of a training ground for Japanese 
lobbyists." as a more and more standard career path has developed with several years of 
public service in the federal government producing the experience and connections required 
to produce a lucrative position working for a Japanese corporation or an American law firm 
representing Japanese interests.32 Robert Strauss, President Bush's ambassador to Russia, 
was the U.S. Trade Representative in 1977-1979 in the Carter administration and as such 
frequently met with Japanese governmental and corporate leaders. In 1990, he and his 
company arranged the merger of Matsushita Electric Corporation and MCA, the Hollywood 
media giant.Strauss is described as a lawyer-lobbyist "who can do everything."33 


Why Is America Concerned About Foreign Lobbying? 


The issue of foreign lobbying and its influence on American politics periodically 
appears as part of the political dialogue. The Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938 was 
passed largely on concerns regarding the excessive influence of European nations lobbying 
America concerning the soon to occur World War II and the possible American roles in the 
conflict. Another wave of concern occurred in the late 1970s as a scandal called Korea-gate 
unfolded in Washington, D.C..Periodically, reports on the activities of various foreign 
lobbies representing Israel, Greece or Arab interests would be published in newspapers or 
newsmagazines. In the mid-1980s, the lobbying activities of Michael Deaver on behalf of 
Korean, Canadian and other nation's interests splashed across the media for a short time. 
However, the current interest in foreign lobbying began with the early excerpts from Pat 
Choate's forthcoming book on the Japan Lobby.34 Choate used the details of the Japanese 
lobbying efforts in the United States to make the argument that this country needed to 
change the rule on how all foreign interest attempt to impact the determination of American 
public policy. The issue magnified with reports regarding the roles played by American 
public relations and lobbying firms, especially Black, Manafort, in advocating American 
support for Kuwait against Iraq in 1990-1991. Ross Perot used the specter of foreign 
lobbyists and their impact on American politics as one of his major and most successful 


issues in the 1992 presidential campaign. Finally, President Clinton has made foreign 
lobbyists the repeated subject of his early promises to reform American politics. 

The huge increase in foreign investment in the United States during the 1980s also 
contributed to interest in foreign lobbying. The decline in the value of the American dollar 
during that decade and the relative safety of investments in the United States resulted in a 
flood of foreign investment in American properties and financial instruments. In 1980, total 
foreign investment in this country stood at $83 billion; by 1989 the total had multiplied over 
five times to $400.8 billion. Historically, most of the investment in America had been 
made by Canadian, British and European corporations. During the 1980s, Japan quickly 
moved up the list to become the number two investor--prompting cover stories in 
Newsweek on the selling out of America and the Statute of Liberty in a kimono.35 
However, by 1989, Japan's investment had gone from $4.7 billion to $69.7 billion; but 
European investment had increased from $54.7 billion to $262 billion.36 Perhaps it is 
related that as Japanese investors began to retreat from purchases in the United States in the 
early 1990s after the Japanese stock market crash, the decline in land values in urban Japan 
and the continuing Japanese recession, American opinions regarding Japan were much 
better than Japanese views of the United States. 37 

With the huge increase in foreign investment in the United States came more foreign 
participation in American politics as foreign owned properties and subsidiaries sought to 
influence government on a wide range of topics including taxes, restricting on foreign 
investments and restrictions on foreign lobbying. 38 Martin and Susan Tolchin's book, 
Buying Into America: How Foreign Money is Changing the Face of Our Nation, is one of 
several attempts to chronicle the significance of this trend.39 

In order to put this broad topic of foreign lobbying into proper perspective, we will 
turn to the Japan Lobby and Choate’s Agents of Influence which has become the best 
modern case study of foreign lobbying in the United States. 


Evaluating the Japan Economic and Political Lobbies: Great Expenditures, Some Waste 
and Growing Influence 


Yoshihisa Komori and Choate have each written books on the Japan Lobby and 


have significantly different views on the subject.40 Choate argued that Japan had 
constructed a powerhouse lobby in the United States and that it had effectively championed 
Japanese interests in the United States, sometimes to the detriment of American interests.4! 
Choate later argued that the Japanese "lobbying corps constituted virtually a bipartisan 
shadow government."42 Komori responded that while Japan had indeed spent many 
millions of dollars in various lobbying and public relations activities, the nation had not 
gotten fair value for such expenditures. Indeed, Komori argued, despite all these efforts, 
the interests of Japan and its various interests, corporate and otherwise, had declined in 
recent years. 

Choate argues that there are several fundamental political differences between Japan 
and the United States in terms of the rules of the political games and that these differences 
contribute to the success of the Japan Lobby. These differences are (1) America allows its 
top governmental officials to become the lobbyists of foreign nations; (2.) America allows 
its politicians and parties to accept money from organizations controlled by foreigners;( 3.) 
America allows foreign interests to stage-manage grassroots political campaigns among its 
people; (4.)America allows foreign nations to influence its policy proposal process by 


investing in "think tanks”; and (5.) America allows foreign nations to manipulate the 
curricula taught in its elementary schools, high schools and colleges.43 

Choate suggests the amounts spent by the Japan Lobby are huge in the context of 
American public opinion and attempts to influence the policy making process. "Japan is 
running a ongoing political campaign in America as if it were a third major party. It is 
spending at least $100 million each year to hire hundreds of Washington, D.C. lobbyists, 
super-lawyers, former high-ranking public officials, public relations specialists, political 
advisors--even former presidents. It is spending another $300 million each year to shape 
American public opinion through its nationwide local political network."44 

Use of American political leaders to set the issue agenda and create positive image 
for Japan and Japanese interests has been a successful strategy. For a case in point, former 
U.S. Senator and White House Chief of Staff under Reagan Howard Baker wrote a very 
favorable article for the Spring 1992 issue of the prestigious journal Foreign Affairs. The 
seventeen page article analyzed U.S.-Japanese economic relations and recommended closer 
economic and political links between the two nations. The article never mentioned that 
Howard Baker had been and continued to be a lobbyist and lawyer for Japanese 
corporations. Baker's law firm helped negotiate the Matsushita takeover of the Hollywood 
media powerhouse MCA in 1990 and Baker's firm earning over $1.6 million in that 
business arrangement. When Foreign Affairs' editor was asked if he knew about Baker's 
relationship with Japan before the article was accepted for publication, William Hyland 
responded: "Frankly, I had no idea that Baker was a lobbyist when the article was 
submitted. If I had known, I would have had to think twice [about publishing it.] Hyland 
noted that Baker's first draft was too mild in its treatment of Japan and it was revised to 
make the analysis more critical. After Baker left the White House in 1988, he made at least 
three trips to Japan including a visit in 1992 to attend a meeting of the U.S.Japan 
Leadership Council, an organization of businessmen and politicians seeking to promote 
closer ties between Japan and the United States.45 

Japanese interests have often hired the most knowledgeable and, incidentally, often 
the most expensive lobbyists and consultants. In January, 1990, the Washington Post 
reported on the hiring of David Olive by the Japanese electronics corporation, Fujitsu. The 
hiring made news because Mr. Olive had just left the Japan Desk of the State Department 
and he was a specialist in US-Japan high technology trade issues. The concern of 
American corporate officials and US governmental trade negotiators was that the hiring of 
former US governmental could damage the United State in its negotiations with Japan and 
Japanese industries because of the inside information the former US officials could disclose 
to their new employers. The official State Department response is that there is little to 
worry about in this area. Olive's actions were "correct, above board and open, and in 
accord with applicable U.S. laws and regulations." The State Department argued that 
Olive's access to information was cut off from the moment Fujitsu approached him with the 
unsolicited job offer. John Malott, head of the State Department's Office of Japanese 
Affairs described Olive as a "very decent and honorable” foreign service officer who is not 
Carrying any state secrets to Fujitsu. "He did not depart the government service with any 
information that would affect the U.S. position regarding Japan, which had not yet been 
decided in final form."46 

In the larger analysis, Olive is one of very few career State Department officials to 
resign and take employment with foreign interests. Almost all those who have taken such 
employment have been either political appointees or former elected office holder such as 
House or Senate members. One can question the amount and significance of the technical 
and strategic information that either of these categories could bring to their Japanese 
employers. What they can bring is access--especially the latter groups with regard to 
Congress. 

Perhaps a more interesting discussion regarding the appointed officials who seek 
employment with the Japan Lobby is the possible impact of future lucrative employment 
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might have on the decision making of those holding office, but anticipating a future-- 
possibly as a Japanese employee. 

Choate and John Judis attack the "Think Tank" contractors of the Japan Lobby 
such as the Brookings Institution, the American Enterprise Institute, the Institute for 
International Economics, the Reischauer Center for East Asian Studies and the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies because they accept funding from Japanese firms and 
foundations. Hobart Rowen counters that the revisionists approve of only those think 
tanks which oppose free trade policies; i.e. Economic Policy Institute and the Free 
Congress Federation." Choate's simplistic assumption would seem to be that anything 
Japanese is evil; therefore, any association with Japan or Japanese companies is a taint"47 
While these think tanks and universities deny that Japanese money dictates in any way the 
conclusions of their various studies and reports on U.S. Japan issues, one must assume 
that they are at least somewhat aware of the possibility of some difficulty in renewing old 
grants or attracting new grants if their efforts are too critical of Japan or Japanese policies. 

The Japan Lobby has been particularly effective in dealing with Congress and 
especially congressional staff. This tactic began in a serious manner in the early 1980s. In 
1984, a major Japanese research institute published a study of the significance of 
congressional staff in the policy making process. This study received a great deal of 
informed attention in Japan and was re-published in summary forms in influential Japanese 
media sources. The study recommended that Japan needed to cultivate these important 
parts of the U.S. policy making process. Choate argues that much of the opposition to 
ethics reform legislation comes from congressional staff members who worry about not 
being eligible for jobs with foreign lobbies after their government service is finished.48 
The Japanese Embassy in Washington assigns four officials to become experts on 
congressional staff members and the Japan Lobby in general spends a great deal of money 
wining and dining congressional staff each year in parties with the Ambassador and many 
smaller lunches. Programs have been established to provide key staffers with free, all 
expenses paid fact finding trip to Japan. Choate notes that many other nations have picked 


up on this tactic from the Japanese in recent years.49 

Choate claims the Japan Lobby's "American political machine is by far the best 
staffed, best organized, and the best financed of any nation's. This kind of political muscle 
pays off. Time after time, it has enabled Japanese interests to manipulate the policies of the 
U.S. government to their own benefit, despite the damage done to American workers and 
industries."59 

The media reporting of the huge expenditures of the Japan Lobby make it appear as 
though only the Japanese are spending big money to influence American public policy. 
There is much evidence to indicate that the Japanese are not the only big spenders in the 
foreign lobbying game. The Kuwaiti government in 1990-1991 reportedly spent millions of 
dollars on Hill and Knowlton lobbying and PR campaigns to secure American support for 
the Gulf War. However, even this major account is only a small part of the overall Hill and 
Knowlton lobbying billings generated by its Washington, D.C. office--an estimated $38 
million in 1990.5! The same year, Hong Kong trading companies hired R. Marc Nuttle, 
the former executive director of the Republican National Congressional Campaign 
Committee, for $200,000 to lobbying on the renewal of China's favored trading status. 52 

Even the poorest, least developed nations have spent millions of dollars in 
Washington, D.C. lobbying. Kenya and Zaire pay $1 million a year to secure the lobbying 
services of Black, Manafort, Stone & Kelly. Liberia pays about half that amount to Neill & 
Co. Even the so-called cheapest solo lobbyist, such as Bruce Cameron, charges Third 
World nations such as Mozombique and Guatemala a minimum of $100,000 a year for 
lobbying services. Why would nation's such as Bangladesh, among the poorest in the 
world, spend so much money lobbying in the United States? The answer is twofold: many 
poor nations have bare-bone embassy staffs and thus if they are to have representation in 
American politics, it will have to be hired professions; and, for many such nations, the 
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minor details of American military and general foreign aid is essential to the survival of 
their nation. With tens or hundreds of millions of dollars at stake, the money spent 
lobbying is a small expense in the larger picture. Is the money well spent? 

Professor Donald McHenry, of the Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service, suggests that much of this poor country lobbying money is wasted: "...in most 
instances, these countries get taken. They pay huge sums of money and they get very little 
in return."93 However, it is one thing to argue that even with no lobbying the foreign aid 
packages would look very similar to what they actually are and quite another to make that 
outcome a guarantee when the stakes are so great. 

Among developed nations, the Japanese reported expenditures are still not to far 
from one's general expectations. The Canadian Lobby was one of the major spenders in 
1981 with a reported total of about $7 million compared to totals of $15 million for Japan; 
$18 million for West Germany; $22 million for Great Britain; and $11 million for Israel.54 
These numbers are, of course, largely fiction, but at least give some idea of relative effort 
among the various nations. If one just looked at the totals for foreign corporate lobbying, 
the Canadian corporations expended nearly $1 million in 1981 compared to $3.2 million for 
the Japanese; $1.3 million for the French and less than $1 million totals for the other 


nations. 


The stakes of the game for the Japanese are, by nearly any measure, enormous. 
The Japanese-American bilateral economic relationship is perhaps the most important in the 
world. The two economies have developed a complementary pattern in many sectors, but 
there are many areas of continuing conflict in areas such as automobiles, machinery, 
electronics, and computers. In the early 1990s, the agenda for US-Japanese relations 
included a wide range of issues: 

*The US-Japan trade deficit continuing at over $50 billion a year. American 

imports from Japan between 1978 and 1992 went from $25 billion to $97 billion 

while exports to Japan went from $13 billion to $48 billion. Thus in that decade 
and a half, the deficit exploded from $12 billion to nearly $50 billion a year.96 

The question of structural impediments preventing the opening of the Japanese 

market to American and other imports. In April, 1993, the Clinton administration 

issued the U.S. governments 8th annual report on foreign trade barriers: Japan was 
identified as the nation having the most restrictive trade barriers. Additionally, 

President Clinton in a late March, 1993 press conference attacked Japan's closed 

markets and noted that the US should increase the tarrif on imported Japanese mini- 

vans from the current 2.5% to the truck rate tariff of 25%.57 

The restructuring of the US-Japan security plans and responsibilities given the 

disintegration of the former Soviet Union and the coming cuts in the US defense 

budget. 

eSuper 301 issues and the economic effects of Japanese imports into the United 

States. 

«Japanese investment in United States’ property. 

«Japanese financial investment in American governmental bonds and securities. 

¢The continuing issue of Japanese lobbying and the role of foreign lobbying in the 

United States policy making process. 

Pat Choate summarizes his opinion of the purpose of the Japan Lobby: "Japan's 
campaign for America serves one very important purpose: to influence the outcome of 
political decisions in Washington, D.C. , that directly affect Japanese corporate and 
economic interests, decisions where every day hundreds of millions of dollars--and 
cumulatively billions of dollars--are on the line."98 

Clearly, the stakes Japan have in continuing good relations with the United States 
are enormous. The potential for difficulty with Congress, the various executive branch 
departments and agencies, and even in the states is also enormous. As almost all know, 
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costs-of-living in Tokyo are among the highest in the world. Japanese politics and the 
Japanese style of lobbying in Tokyo is also probably the most expensive in the world.59 
——— like other foreign interests, have a preference for high cost, former insider 
obbyists. 

___ There is considerable evidence to indicate that the Japanese believe they are getting 
their money's worth, Komori's opinion not withstanding. William Holstein, the Japan 
correspondent for BusinessWeek , in his book The Japanese Power Game, describes 
"Managing the Americans." He relates that there were two political jokes in Tokyo in 1990 
regarding the Japanese lobbying effort in the U.S.A. The first joke is that "Washington is 
just as easy a place to do business as Jakarta. You can get anything done for a price."60 
The second joke refers to former president Ronald Reagan receiving $2 million for several 
hours of speechmaking in Tokyo and former president Jimmy Carter receiving funding 
from the famous right wing political leader Sasakawa Ryoichi. The punch line? "We have 
Carter and Reagan. Now who can buy Bush?".©! 

"To manage the Americans, the Japanese have promoted the development of 
an impressive intellectual and political edifice in the United States. Although other 
nations have also played the influence game, Japan's is the broadest, most 
sustained, and most richly endowed effort the Americans have witnesses. It is 
wider in scale than what either Israel or the Arabs, armed with petrodollars, have 
tried to achieve. South Africa's Informationgate and South Korea's Tongsun Park 
scandals were minor in comparison."62 


One of the problems from the Tokyo perspective is that there are so many sites of 
trouble and expert help to deal with these potential trouble points appears often to be very 
specialized. Take, for example, two of the major lobbying firms representing foreign 
interests in Washington, D.C.: Black & Manafort and Neill & Co.. The forte of Black & 
Manafort has been its long term relationship with a Republican White House. However, 
Black & Manafort has almost no access with a Democratic Congress. Another lobbying 
firm, such as Neill & Co., has great congressional access, but had little executive branch 
access during the 1980s.93 In fact, the Japanese rightly worry what would happen if their 
1980's lobbyists suddenly found White House access difficult when the occupants changed 
in January, 1992? The usual Japanese answer is to buy access on the Democratic side of 
the lobbying business. They would rather pay out a great deal of money and feel secure 
than shop around for cheaper help and advice and experience periodic surprises. One thing 
the Japanese hate is surprise. 

The $400 million Choate claims constitutes the probable Japan Lobby annual 
expenditure is huge compared to the reported annual expenditures of foreign interests 
lobbying in the United States. In 1987, foreign interests reported paying their registered 
lobbyists approximately $402 million. As is the case of the American domestic lobbying 
expenses, these reported numbers are merely a small fraction of the real amounts.©5 

What then is a proportionate response in terms of a lobbying program for a nation 
as involved as Japan is with the United States? Choate argues that the $400 million Japan 
spends annually in the United States on lobbying and lobbying support activities is trivial 
when compared to even the $50 billion annual trade surplus Japan enjoys with America. 
When compared to the huge investments Japan has here, Choate argues the lobbying costs 
"would be a bargain at ten times the price."©° Investing several hundred millions of dollars 
a year in an enormous information gathering, advice buying, inside access program of 
lobbying to maintain a relationship involving hundreds of billions of dollars appears to be a 
proportionate response by the Japanese. 

Mitchell's study direct foreign investments and PACs indicated that Swiss and 
Canadians were over-represented politically given their economic stake in America 
compared to the Japanese. Even those companies the Japanese have invested in have a 
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much smaller share of foreign money than found in the case of Canadian or Swiss 
companies.97 When ownership is combined with PAC spending for 1987-88, British 
companies are the largest foreign participants in American politics and Japanese companies 
are sixth. With regard to Washington, D.C. lobbying representation, Mitchell found that 
Japanese companies were not disproportionately engaged in lobbying in Washington and 
were outweighed by the British and Canadians. However, when the parent firms are 
included, the Japanese firms hire more Washington, D.C. representatives than any other 
nation. 

One interesting aspect of the Japan Lobby is its relative lack of use of political 
action committees as compared to other foreign interests seeking influence in the United 
States. Federal law prohibits foreign owned firms from making political contributions in 
U.S. elections, but a Federal Election Commission ruling allowed U.S. subsidiaries of 
foreign corporations to set up PACs if the PAC officers and contributors are U.S. citizens. 
In 1986, 92 such PACs were identified in a National Journal article; three years later, the 
total was 118 and they collectively contributed $2.8 million to federal candidates in the 
1987-1988 election cycle. This constituted about 5 percent of the total corporate PAC 
contributions during that cycle.68 

Of the ten largest foreign owned corporate PACs contributing to congressional 
candidates during the 1987-1988 election cycle, not one was a Japanese PAC.§9 The top 
ranked foreign owned PACs were formed by corporations owned by British, Dutch, 
Swiss, Canadian, Saudi, Hong Kong, German and Kuwaiti interests. Of the 
aforementioned 118 PACs run by corporations owned by foreign interests, only 12 had 
Japanese ties. 70 

Neil J. Mitchell's analysis of foreign PACs supports the data presented above for 
Japanese PACs. He also counts a dozen Japanese PACs in 1 1987- 88 and totals these PACs 
giving $370,000 to federal level candidates. /1 

Robert Morse, the executive vice-president of the Economic Strategy Institute, a 
Washington think tank formed by Japan critic Clyde Prestowitz, argues that if PACs 
owned by foreign interests are restricted in reform legislation, it would not reduce the 
influence of the Japan Lobby very much. 

"The Japanese prefer indirection: They don't like head-on 

types of things. The Japanese prefer to increase their political 

influence by hiring well connected lobbyists and by, increasingly, makin 


donations to U.S. foundations, educational and charitable institutions."7 
On the state level, however, the Japan Lobby has used PACs or direct contributions from 
corporations, where legal, to influence state level decision making. Choate notes where 
Sony in the mid-1980s donated $29,000 to California state legislators when the state's 
unitary tax on corporations was a big political issue. 73 AUTOPAC, a political action 
committee formed by American vehicle importers, gave $2.57 million in the 1987-88 
election cycle to candidates for Congress--mostly Republicans. 74 The Japan Lobby has 
used American trade associations to lobby for its interests. One of these associations is the 
International Electronic Manufacturers and Consumers of America, a trade association 
formed by U.S. subsidiaries of Japanese electronic corporations. 


Evaluating the Japanese Cultural Lobbyin 

Choate charges that the Japanese have established and maintained a propaganda 
machine of powerful proportions. One source suggests that the Japanese were spending 
$45 million a year on public relations; $140 million on corporate philanthropy; and $30 
million on academic research grants.’5 Part of this machine is composed of the activities of 
various ministries of the Japanese government such as the Ministry of Education and 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs which have tried to shape American public opinion by 
educational programs for the schools, media programs for home viewing, cultural events in 
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various communities and high education settings, and several programs which bring 
Americans to Japan to learn about the real Japan. The Ministry of Finance, for example, 
runs an informal council of economic advisors, which includes more than one hundred of 
the world's top trade experts--fifty-two are American. Professor Chalmers Johnson has 
estimated that more than 80 percent of all American studies — on Japan are financed 
by the Japanese. Choate and other thinks this estimate is low.7© Choate calls this tactic 
"shaping the marketplace of ideas"?”7 

Choate argues that Japan has carefully cultivated its ties with "intellectual America” 
for a long time in order to attempt to guide the academic and scholarly side of the policy 
making process. Holstein discusses the "surprisingly sophisticated perception game to 
shape the way Americans think about trade, investment, technology, military relations, and 
other issues of keen importance to Japan."78 Tens of millions of dollars have been given 
to a relative handful of elite universities to assist in the establishment or expansion of major 
Japan studies programs or centers. Universities such as Harvard, Yale, Berkeley, 
Washington, Michigan and others compete regularly for renewal of existing grants or the 
giving of new funds from organizations such as the Japan Foundation or a growing 
number of Japanese organized corporate foundations. These corporate foundations include 
ones established by Toyota, Honda, Nissan, Mitsui and other major Japanese corporations 
with operations in the United States. Other academics are cultivated by programs of 
Japanese paid language study, teaching and research in Japan. Programs have been 
established to bring politicians, media personnel, school teachers and government staff 
members on fact-finding trips to Japan. 

The key to understanding the significance of the opinion influencing efforts is to 
note that the goal is primarily to magnify the voices of Americans who already support 
Japan. There is no evidence to indicate that opponents of Japanese interests have been 
bought to switch sides and become intellectual advocates of Japan. What appears to 
frequently happen is that supporters of Japan are assisted financially and provided or 
encouraged to seek forums for presenting pro-Japanese statements. Holstein’s strongest 
support for this position are examples such as Peter G. Peterson, Fred Bergsten and 
Stephen Bosworth, former U.S. governmental officials and now defenders of Japan in the 
intellectual wars. Peter C. Peterson, the former Secretary of Commerce in the Nixon 
administration, is the chair of the Blackstone Group, a New York based investment bank 
that was a major player in multi-billion dollar acquisitions in the United States by Sony, 
Bridgestone and Mitsubishi. Nikko Securities invested $100 million in his firm and 
provided another $100 million for a fund Blackstone manages. Peterson is also the 
chairman of the Council on Foreign Relations and the Institute for International Economics. 
The latter organization is chaired by Fred Bergsten and received $280,000 of its $3.6 
million 1988 budget from Japanese sources including the US Japan Foundation which is 
chaired by Stephen Bosworth, a former ambassador. Holstein writes that Peterson is quite 
active with speeches and articles that support the position that the United States needs 
foreign capital and should therefore not change its policies toward Japanese investment. 
All three of the above mentioned Americans have been supporters of free trade long before 
their Japanese financing, but all three have been of great assistance to the Japanese public 
opinion molding efforts. 79 

Academics involved in the various institutes supported by Japanese money also 
took great pains to write letters to editors and to write journal articles defending their 
integrity and independence. Letter writers to The New Republic after John Judis's article, 
"The Japanese Megaphone" appeared in the January 22, 1990 issue were very careful about 
defending the integrity of American universities which had received Japanese money. C. 
Fred Bergsten, Director of the Institute for International Economics, argued that no funder 
of his organization's research had ever tried to influence it and that his organization would 
immediately reject both the attempt and the funds if any ever tried. David M. Abshire, 
President of the Center for Strategic and International Studies, argued that CSIS never 
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consults donors of any of the five endowed chairs during the selection process and the 
donors are informed of the selections only after the fact. The chairman of the Electronics 
Industry Association wrote to deny that it was a front group for the Japanese. And finally, 
Elliot L. Richardson, noted that he was only a partner in a firm that offers legal counsel to 
clients and that he, Richardson, did not have any Japanese clients at that time. He did note 
that he was the chairman of the Hitachi Foundation and the Japan-America Society of 
Washington and that neither organization sought to influence governmental policy.80 

Pat Choate charges the Japan Lobby with the equivalence of cultural imperialism. 
However, the Japanese cultural lobbying must be placed into a comparative perspective to 
evaluative the proportionality of its efforts to influence American attitudes regarding Japan. 
Two other nations have long operated extensive cultural lobbying efforts similar to those of 
The Japan Foundation. The United Kingdom's British Council and Germany's Goethe 
Institute are those nations' Japan Foundations. Both have much longer histories, far larger 
budgets, bigger organizations, and larger numbers of staff. Table 1 outlines the differences 
among the three nations’ cultural lobbying efforts in terms of budgets, staff and offices. 
Especially in terms of overseas offices, the British and German cultural efforts far outstrip 
the Japanese. The British Council has 183 overseas offices and the Goethe Institute 
maintains 147---ten times the number of the Japanese government. 


Table 1. Comparison of Japanese, German and British Primary Cultural Lobbying 
Organizations, FY 1992 


Cultural Org. Budget Staff Overseas Offices 
Japan Foundation Y 19.3 billion 245 
British Council Y94.3 billion 4,993 
Goethe Institute Y27.3 billion 3,431 


Source: The Japan Foundation, Overview of Programs for Fiscal 1992, Annual Report for 
Fiscal 1991, (New York City: The Japan Foundation, 1992), 50. 


Note: Budgets given in 1992 values for the Japan Foundation and Goethe Institute and in 
1991 values for the British Council. Computation rates: DMi=Y82, 1 pound=Y243. 


Agents of Influence, the Japan Lobby and Some Final Thoughts 

The reaction to Pat Choate's book, Agents of Influence, and the Japan Lobby was 
strong indeed. The Japanese and their well, paid representatives took offense to being 
singled-out as “an evil force" lobby when many other nations were doing the same things. 
Japanese attacked Choate for "fingering" them when everyone else does what Choate 


documents the Japanese doing in the United States.81 Hiroshi Hirabashi, the economic 
minister at the Japanese Washington, D.C. Embassy complained: "Why are they pointing 
mainly at the Japanese and not the British, not the Dutch, not the Canadians, not the 
Koreans?"82 

Many Americans used Choate's arguments to reaffirm their beliefs that America 
was "losing the war on a variety of fronts" to Japanese who were not playing the game 
fairly. Two basic themes seem to account for most of the emotion on the question: long 
term American bias against Japan and the refusal of many Americans to attribute its recent 
economic difficulties to their own actions. It is easier to blame someone else for one's 
difficulties after a long run of tremendous success and the Japanese make perfect targets, 
especially when the long term Communist opponents have largely disappeared from the 
world. The Japan Lobby became a symbol of 150 years of distrust and misunderstanding 
between Japan and the United States. After examining the issue of proportionality of 
lobbying effort and stakes involved, the Japanese lobbying effort, political, economic and 


cultural, appears to be, if anything, less than one would expect to be a proportional effort 
compared to what other nations are financing. 

However, that above statement regarding the question of proportionality does not 
mean there are not any problems associated with the Japan Lobby or foreign lobbying in 
general. Choate did this nation a service by exposing the way foreign interests can buy 
access to our nation's politicians and governments. Japan and others have come to fully 
understand Jessie Unruh's classic observation of "Money Being the Mother's Milk of 
Politics". They also seem to understand that there appear to be few in Washington, D.C. 
whose services cannot be purchased. Our top officials and many of our politicians are "for 
rent, even if not for sale". All aspects being considered, there is little doubt that the 
Japanese have become perhaps the major actor in Washington, D.C.'s lobbying scene. 

"If the Japanese were to drop out of the scene, half of these 

(lobbying) shops in Washington would close down. K Street 

would suffer a massive depression."83 
Perhaps Choate's efforts can be a small contribution to the debate on reforming American 
politics and reducing the impact of money upon our political process. 
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sanctions against Toshiba. Proposed sanctions included prohibited Toshiba from selling 
products to United States governmental agencies abroad, from bidding on contracts with 
the United States government within this country. The Toshiba lobbying campaign to 
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Abstract 


The purpose of this paper is to study Taiwanese voters’ voting 


choices in relation to their attitudes toward a number of issues 
and their partisan leanings at the time of the 1992 Legislative 
Yuan election. The results from the regression analysis show that 
issues and party identification do play an important 
explaining the variation in the voters’ evaluation of 
parties, which, in turn, affect their final electoral 
Among the four issues included in the regression model, democracy 
issue has the greatest impact on voters’ evaluations of parties, 


followed by the economic and national identity issues, and with 
environmental issue having the smallest impact. 

In addition, we examine the role of 
affecting voters’ comparative evaluation of 
results show that on the economic, national identity and democr 
issues, difference in salience between those who think the issue 
most important and those who think otherwise contributes 
difference in the impact of issues on vote choices between th 
groups, but on the environmental issue, it does not. Resu 
our logit model of demographic effects on issue salience 


that education level and ethnic origin are the most 


variables in affecting salience. 
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Issues and Voting in the Republic of China’s 


1992 Legislative Yuan Election 


On December 19, 1992, voters in the Republic of China (ROC) on 
Taiwan went to the polls to elect the members of the Second 
Legislative Yuan (Parliament) forty-five years after the First 
Legislative Yuan was elected. 

The First Legislative Yuan election was conducted in 1947 in 
the whole of China, including Taiwan. In 1949, the ROC government 
retreated to Taiwan after being defeated by the Chinese Communists, 
and many of the Legislative Yuan members fled to Taiwan with the 
government. For quite some time, the ROC government maintained 
that it was the only legitimate government over the whole of China, 
and intended to stage a comeback to overturn the Communist regime 
on the mainland. Thus, arguing that new elections could not be 
held because most of the Legislative Yuan members lost their 
constituencies, the ROC government decided to allow those members 
elected in 1947 to continue to serve in the Legislative Yuan to 
symbolize its claim that it represented whole China. 

However, as time went by, membership of the Legislative Yuan 
was shrinking at an increasing rate. In order to keep an 
appropriate size for the legislative body and to satisfy demands 
for more popular participation, the government, beginning from 


1969, held supplementary elections for the Legislative Yuan every 


three years.’ The number of those elected from these supplementary 


*, The 1978 supplementary election was postponed to 1980 due 
to the Carter Administration’s decision to derecognize the ROC just 


a few days before the election. 


elections increased gradually from a mere 11 in 1969 to 130 in 


1989. Technically, however, the legislative body remained as the 


First Legislative Yuan. 

As a result of the political reforms in the late 1980s, the 
government decided to hold a new Legislative Yuan election and to 
have all the members elected from the area under its rule. 

1992 election, thus, was a turning point in the ROC’s electoral 
history. 

It should be noted here that people in Taiwan are not novices 
to electoral politics. At least since 1969, they have participated 
in the supplementary elections for the members of the Legislative 
Yuan and the National Assembly.’ More importantly, Taiwanese 
voters have been regularly participating in local elections for 
such offices as county magistrates, city mayors, county and 
councilmen, provincial assemblymen, and the like since 
Consequently, voters’ preferences toward some issues and 
attitudes toward candidates, local factions, and political parties 


have, to a certain degree, been formed.? 


*. The National Assembly is a sort of electoral college 
electing and recalling the president and the vice-president of 
Republic, and possesses the power of amending the Constitution. 
>. There are a number of organizations conducting regular 
election surveys in Taiwan. The Hu Fu group of National Taiwan 
University and the Election Study Center at National Chengchi 
University are the two most important ones. Apart from these 
academic research institutions, several other more or less 
commercial type of organizations have regularly provided polling 
information on electoral affairs as well, such as United Daily 
News, China Times, Opinion Research Cultural Foundation, Gallup 
U.S.A.’s branch office in Taiwan, and Opinion Research Taiwan, a 
member of Gallup International. A careful reading of the survey 
data in the past decade or so shows clearly that voters’ opinions 
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The purpose of this paper is to study Taiwanese voters’ voting 


choices in relation to their attitudes toward a number of issues 
and their partisan leanings at the time of the 1992 Legislative 
Yuan election. In addition, we would like to estimate the impact 
of issue salience on voting choice. Our study is based upon the 
data from a telephone survey conducted a few days prior to the 
election day by the Opinion Research Taiwan, a member of Gallup 
International, on the authors’ behalf. The survey covers the whole 
island with a sample size of 1110. 

In Section 1, we provide a brief overview of the Downsian 
approach to the study of electoral competition. In Section 2, we 
introduce the four issue dimensions selected in our study and 
produce some descriptive statistics to illustrate voter positions 
and their perceived positions of parties on these issues. In 
Section 3, we test a simple regression model to investigate the 
impact of issues and party identification of voting choice in 
Taiwan. In Section 4, we integrate issue salience into our model. 


In Section 5, we conclude. 


1. Electoral Competition in Taiwan: A Downsian Approach 

In Anthony Downs’ (1957) original formulation and later 
development of the spatial theory of electoral competition, an 
election is presumed to concern one or more well defined issues; 


each candidate (or party), in the competition to maximize vote 


on candidates, factions, parties, and certain political issues are 
more or less stabilized. 
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share or probability of winning, advocates positions on those 
issues, where the collection of a candidate’s positions on all 
issues is the candidate’s platform; alternative positions on each 


issue are represented as points on a line so that the set of all 


election issues corresponds to an n-dimensional coordinate space 


and a candidate’s platform is a point in that space; and each 
citizen, presumed to have a most preferred policy on each issue, 
and perhaps weighing the salience of the issues differently, votes 
for the candidate who advocates a position closest to his or her 
most preferred platform. (Downs 1957; Davis et al. 1970; Enelow 
Hinich 1984). 

In reality, many voters may possess imperfect information, 
it is usually costly for them to learn about various issues and 
positions held by candidates or parties on those issues. As a 
result, they may delegate part or all of their voting choices to 
others, including political parties. In fact, "if a voter believes 
a certain party will seek to maximize votes by catering to the 
desires of a specific interest group or section of the electorate, 
and if his own goals are identical with the goals of that group or 
section, then he can rationally delegate all his political 
decision-making to that party." (Downs 1957, 234) That is to say, 
party identification may become a useful and important factor in 
this voter’s electoral calculations as he attempts to select a 


candidate or a party. 
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Following such an approach, we formulate the following model 
to account for voters’ voting choices between the major political 


parties in the 1992 Legislative Yuan election in Taiwan: 


Issue Positions 
gs Voter’s Evaluation of Voting Choice 


the Parties Between Parties 


In this model, we assume that a voter’s partisan leaning and 
the perceived difference between his ideal point and the positions 
taken by the political parties on a number of important issues will 
affect his voting choice. However, we do not assume that issues 
and party identification directly determine the voter’s choice; 
instead, we assume that they affect his evaluation of the various 
political parties, and then, on the basis of this, he makes his 


voting choice. 


2. The Issues 
Four issues are included in our study: economic, national 
identity, environmental, and democracy issues. In order to ensure 


that no other significant issues are left out in our discussion, we 


have compared our selection of the issues with the two major 


parties’ platforms (World Journal, October 1 and 28, 1992), and we 


find that the four issues selected here are the issues emphasized 


by the parties. 


Party ID 
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The first issue is the traditional left-right issue, involving 


a choice between economic growth on the one hand and equitable 


distribution of wealth or income on the other. In the last forty 


years, Taiwan, under the KMT rule, has achieved an "economic 
miracle." Most importantly, Taiwan has created not only a 
prosperous but an equitable economy (Kuo et al. 1981). However, in 
recent years, albeit economic growth remains strong, the situation 
with regard to income distribution has deteriorated. One example 
is the rising housing prices, rendering a large portion of the 
population unable to afford apartments, while making those who hold 
lands and houses become richer and richer. As a result, the issue 
of economic growth versus equal distribution has emerged as one of 
the important issues in the political debates as can be seen by the 
opposition Democratic Progressive Party’s (DPP) stress on social 
welfare during the campaign. There is even a Welfare State 
Alliance formed by some DPP candidates to promote the concept of 
social welfare. The ruling party is more or less on the defensive, 
being accused by many of unduly tending the interests of the rich. 

The second issue selected for our study is that of national 
identity. Indeed, this is probably the most controversial and 
divisive issue of the day. On the one hand, some people in the 
society, almost exclusively native Taiwanese, believe that Taiwan 
should be an independent country and that Taiwan should be 
separated from China for good. But on the other hand, there are 
also those, including native Taiwanese and mainlanders, who hold 


the conviction that Taiwan and mainland China should someday be 
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reunited. As can be expected, such an issue is highly emotional, 
often leading to serious tensions between the two groups. Among 
the two political parties, the DPP clearly advocates Taiwan 
independence, and the KMT commits itself to support reunification. 

The third issue is related to environmental problems. 
Accompanying rapid economic’ growth, Taiwan’s environmental 
condition is worsening. As a result, many Taiwanese have advocated 
to save the environment. In recent years, we have seen many 
protests against nuclear power plants, petrochemical factories, 
dumping sites, and the like. The issue of economic development 
versus environmental protection has become an important one in 
Taiwan’s political debates. 

The fourth issue is about the debate over the supremacy of two 
competing values: freedom and democracy on the one hand, and 
political and social stability on the other. Taiwan has been 
undergoing a transition from a less democratic to a more democratic 


polity, and as a consequence, part of the old political order 


endures, while much of a new political order remains to be set up. 


In the past, the opposition, first the Tangwai (literally, "outside 
the party") and later the DPP, has been in the forefront of the 
democracy movement. Thus, democratic reform has become one of 
their most cherished campaign themes. Not surprisingly, the KMT 
has also attempted to appeal to voters as a party for political and 
democratic reforms, but it argues that democratic reforms should be 
achieved without the loss of political and social stability. Among 


the general public, the pursuit of democracy is viewed by some as 
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more important than political and social stability to the society, 


but, particularly after having seen demonstrations in the streets 
and fist fights in the legislatures, many believe that stability is 
more important than democratic reforms. 

To understand voters’ preference distribution on these issue 
dimensions and their perceived positions of political parties, in 
our survey, we asked each respondent to identify the positions of 
his own as well as the parties on these issues on an equal interval 
scale running from 0 to 10 in which the two endpoints are 
identified (0 represents equal distribution of wealth and income, 
Taiwan independence, environmental protection, and democracy and 
freedom, and 10 signifies economic growth, reunification, economic 
development, and political and social stability). For example, on 


the Taiwan independence issue, the questions were formulated thus: 


On the issue of unification and independence, some people 
advocate that Taiwan should declare independence immediately 
regardless of Communist China’ reaction; some believe that 
Taiwan should soon negotiate with Communist China so as to 
accelerate the unification process; and there are thers 
standing in between. Suppose the view that Taiwan should 
declare independence at once is at one extreme, represented by 
a score 0, and the view that Taiwan should soon negotiate with 
Communist China on unification is at the other extreme, 


represented by a score 10, then 


What is your ideal position on this issue on a 0 - 10 
point scale? 
Where will you position the KMT on this scale? 


Where will you position the DPP on this scale? 


On all four issues, about 90% or more of the respondents were 
able to identify their own positions and around 80% could locate 
the KMT’s positions. But with regard to the DPP, although about 
80% of the respondents could point out the DPP’s positions on 
issues 2 and 4 (national identity and democracy issues), only about 
55% of the respondents were able to locate the DPP’s positions on 


the other two issues. Our data, thus, indicated that respondents 


were almost equally familiar with the KMT and the DPP’s positions 


on issues 2 and 4, but they were less familiar with the DPP’ than 


the KMT’s positions on issues 1 and 3. 


Table 1 
Respondents’ Awareness of Party Positions On Issues 
Issue 4 


self 


all three 


b. 

Se 1054 985 1075 1078 | 

(95%) (89%) (97%) (97%) : 

KMT 858 902 920 965 

(77%) (83%) (83%) (87%) 
DPP 603 911 632 863 
(54%) (82%) (57%) (78%) 
fF 574 827 616 843 
(52%) (76%) (55%) (76%) 
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This empirical result is not unexpected. Among the four 


issues included in our survey, the national identity and democracy 


issues had always been the DPP’s favorite issues to attract votes. 
Only until recent elections, both the KMT and the DPP have tried to 
Capitalize on the economic and environmental issues to gain 
electoral support. For example, one of the DPP’s platform is lower 
tax rate, but meanwhile, it also advocates for the establishment of 
a welfare state. From a strategic point of view, it is in the 
DPP’s interest to create new issues to further differentiate the 
electorate, because by limiting its central appeal to national 
identity and democracy issues, the DPP cannot form a winning 
electoral coalition as long as the KMT has the internal flexibility 
to coopt the majority. Riker (1982, p.209) states the matter 


boldly: 


The fundamental dynamic of political life is [the] restless 
search for issues and alternatives around which a new winning 
coalition can coalesce ... prospective leaders must as a 
matter of course raise new issues -- of all sorts and just 


about all the time. 


Next we examine whether respondents perceive systematic 
differences between the two parties on these issue. For 
respondent, we subtract the DPP score from the KMT score, 
obtaining an indicator showing the relative positions of the 
parties as perceived by the respondent. As Table 2. shows, 
respondents did have a certain degree of consensus with regard to 
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the relative positions of the two parties: a large majority of the 


respondents gave the KMT higher score on these issues 


60% and 88%, respectively), implying that the KMT was seen by them 
as being more pro-growth, pro-unification, pro-development, and 


pro-stability than the DPP. 


Table 2 
Systematic Difference between the KMT and the DPP on Issues 
tO <1 0 to 29 


Distribution- 75 407 
growth issue (12.9%) (70.2%) 


National iden- 19 795 
tity issue (2.2%) .0% (91.8%) 


Environmental 373 
issue (60.4%) 


Democracy-sta- 90 739 
bility issue (10.7%) (87.7%) 

Another way to get a grip on our data is to examine 
respondents’ ideal positions and the perceived party positions on 
issues. We do this by locating the median position of respondents 
and the median perception of party positions on these issues. As 
Table 3 shows, the median positions of the respondents on these 
issues are 5, 7, 5, and 8, respectively; the KMT’s positions are 7, 
8, 6, and 8, and the DPP’s positions are 4, 2, 5, and 3. It is 
worth noting that the KMT’s median positions on issues 2 and 4 are 
very close to the median respondent positions. But on issues 1 and 
3, the DPP’s positions are closer to the median respondent 


positions. 


(70%, 92%, 
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Table 3 
The Relative Positions of the KMT and the DPP on Issues 
i 2 
The KMT 7 8 
Respondents 


The DPP 


If we regress voters’ ideal positions on these four issue on 
demographic variables such as age, education level, income, 
occupation, ethnicity, and sex, we find that younger generation is 
less pro-economic growth, more pro-unification, more _ pro- 
environmental protection, and more pro-democratic reforms; 
mainlanders are more pro-unification; female respondents are more 
pro-environmental protection, and pro-stability; people with higher 
education are less pro-economic growth and more pro-environmental 
protection. And these correlations are statistically significant 
ae 

Finally, in our questionnaire we included a set of questions 
regarding issue salience, asking respondents to rank in order the 
four issues: 

The following four issues (Economic, National Identity, 


Environmental, and Democracy issues) have been regarded by 


some people as the most important issues in this election. 


a. Which one do you personally care the most about? 
b. Which one is the second? 


Which one is the third? 


Fe 4 2 5 3 
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Table 4 presents the data. Each of the issues is regarded as the 
most important one by some portion of the population (31 

27%, and 29% for the economic, national identity, environmental, 
and democracy-stability issues respectively). It is worth noting 
that on the national identity issue, the most hotly debated issue 
in Taiwan, only 13% of the respondents rank it as most important, 
and close to 60% of the respondents rank it as least important. 
The salience of the other three issues are about evenly 


distributed. 


Table 4 


Issue Economic National Environ- Democracy 
Identity mental 


Most important issue: 
No. of cases 
Percent 


most important issue: 
No. of cases 316 
Percent 


most important issue: 
No. of cases 242 
Percent 259 
important issue: 
No. of cases 110 
Percent Licks 


Issues, Parties, and the Vote 


Since each of the four issues is regarded as the most 


important one by some portion of the people in the society, we 


expect that voters’ attitudes on these issues should have a 


significant effect on electoral choice. To test our hypothesis, we 


is 


2nd 
145 322 22 
14.36 31.88 22.48 
3rd 
127 293 298 
30.52 O04 
4th 
559 120 
|_| 


specify a voting model that includes respondents’ partisan leanings 


and their attitudes on the four issues. The dependent variable in 
our model is voters’ comparative evaluation of the parties, instead 
of their actual vote choices. But our data indicate that 
respondents’ comparative evaluation of the parties and their vote 
choices are closely related. 

The voters’ evaluation of the parties was obtained by asking 
respondents "Are you satisfied with the general performance of the 
KMT or the DPP?" Respondents were asked to give each party a 
thermometer score running from 0 to 100. And then, we subtracted, 
for each respondent, the DPP score from the KMT score, resulting in 
a comparative evaluation score that ranges from -100 to 100. A 
respondent with a positive evaluation score is supposedly more 
satisfied with the performance of the KMT than with that of the 
DPP, while a respondent with a negative score is assumed to have a 
better opinion of the DPP than of the KMT. If the evaluation score 
is 0, then he is indifferent between the two. As is shown in 
Figure 1, the largest mode is at 0 (26% of total respondents), and 
an overwhelming majority of the respondents (64%) are more 
satisfied with the KMT, while only a small minority (9. 


DPP more favorably. 


[Figure 1 about here] 


As table 5S shows, among those respondents who were more 


satisfied with the KMT than with the DPP, 95.5% of them said they 
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would vote for the KMT candidates, while among those who were in 
favor of the DPP, 90.8% would vote for the DPP candidates. As for 
those who regarded the performance of the two parties as equally 


satisfactory or equally unsatisfactory, a majority of them (59.2%) 


intended to vote for the KMT candidates, but a substantial minority 


(40.8) were for the DPP candidates. The association between the 


two variables is very high (gamma = .95). 


Table 5 
Candidate Evaluation and Voting Choice 
Voting Choice 


Row percentage Voting for Voting for 
(No. of cases) DPP KMT 


More satisfied 
with DPP 


Evaluation 
Neutral 


More satisfied 
with KMT 


Column total 


To capture voters’ attitude on issues, we transform the 
original scores on the respondent’s own position, and his perceived 
positions of the parties into a new score. First, we calculate two 
absolute values, one for the difference between his position and 
that of the KMT, and the other for the difference between his 
position and that of the DPP; the former is subtracted from the 
latter to obtain a new score as shown in the following equation: 
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total 
(59) (6) (65) 
(31) (45) (76) 
(16) (378) (394) 
19.8 100.0 
(106) (429) (535) 
= 


where I,;; denotes the respondent i’s score on the jth issue, showing 


the relative distance between his own position and the perceived 


positions of the two parties; Z;,; is i’s own position; and D;, and 


K;; are his perceived positions of the DPP and the KMT respectively. 
Respondents who identify only one of the two party’s position is 
assigned the mean values calculated from other respondents’ score 
on that issue, but respondents who fail to identify their own 
positions or both parties’ positions are excluded from the sample. 
Given equation (1), if I,;,; is positive, i is assumed to favor 
the KMT on the jth issue; if Ij, is negative, i prefers the DPP to 
the KMT; and if it is 0, i is indifferent between the two parties 
on that issue. Figures 2 through 5 show the distribution of such 
scores for each of the four issues. On issues 1 and 3, the KMT and 
the DPP have almost equal number of supporters, 45% vs. 40% and 41% 
vs. 40%, respectively. However, the KMT have clear advantages on 
issues 2 and 4: it was viewed more favorably by a clear majority of 


the respondents, 71% and 78%, respectively. 


[Figure 2 through 5 about here] 


As for the party identification variables, we classify all 
respondents into three categories: the KMT supporters, the DPP 
supporters, and the independents. The reason that only the KMT and 


the DPP are included in our study is because, as of December 1992, 


| 25 D;; | | Z53 K,; | (1) 
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these two parties were the only viable parties in Taiwan. For 
example, in the 1989 Legislative Yuan election for 101 
supplementary members, the KMT captured 60.6% of the valid vote and 
71.3% of the seats, and the DPP obtained 27.9% of the vote and 
20.8% of the seats. The electoral outcome showed that the room for 
small parties and independent candidates was very small. Thus, in 
our regression model, we set two dummy variables for analysis, one 
depicting the KMT and non-KMT supporters, and the other the DPP and 
non-DPP supporters, to see whether KMT or DPP supporters would give 
the KMT or the DPP higher evaluation scores than non-KMT or non-DPP 
Supporters. 


Our regression model can be formally specified thus: 


Y; = By + + + + + (KMT,) + 6, (DPP,) + U; 


(2) 
where Y,; is voter i’s comparative evaluation of the two major 


political parties, the KMT and the DPP; I,; (economic issue), I,, 


i. i 


(national identity issue), I, (environmental issue), and I, 


i 
(democracy issue) stand for i’s judgement of the differences 
between his ideal points and his perceived positions of the two 
parties on the issues; and, finally, (KMT) and (DPP) are two dummy 
variables for distinguishing between respondents who are leaning 
toward the KMT, the DPP, or who are indifferent between these two 
parties. 


We now turn to the results of the regression analysis, which 


are reported in Table 6. The coefficients for the independent 


= 


variables, including the four issue variables and the two partisan 


dummy variables, are all significant at 95% confidence level, 


indicating that they are all important factors in explaining 


respondents’ evaluation of the two political parties. The impact 
of issue 4 (the democracy issue) is much greater than that of any 
of other three issues, and the environmental issue has the least 
impact. 

Table 6 


Estimated Standard 


Variable Coefficient Error Statistics 

.04 mes .51** 
.03** 
AG .18* 

.81 

KMT -54%** 

DPP .04 74%* 

R? = .330 

*Significant at 
**Significant at .01 


4. Issue Salience and the Vote 

Our analysis thus far shows that issues in general have 
important impact in the evaluation of the parties. It does not, 
however, accommodate issue salience in the model. Issue salience 
refers to the weights that individuals attach to the different 
issues in deriving their evaluations of the political parties or 
candidates, and it has long been viewed as a central component to 
the understanding of the impact of issues on voting behavior. 
Several attempts have been made to capture the impact of issue 
Salience on vote choice. For example, in Aldrich, Sullivan, and 
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Borgida’s study (1989), issue salience is interpreted as the 
general importance of each issue on vote choices. If we adopt this 
interpretation, referring to Table 6, we can say that issue 4 is 
the most salient issue since its coefficient is the greatest and 


issue 3 is the least salient one. Such an analysis does not take 


into account any differences in the salience of issues among 


respondents. As our data in Table 4 indicate, different people 
care about different issues, and each of the four issues is 
regarded as the most important issue by some portion of the 
population. 

Since voters may attach different weights to different issues, 
it is often assumed that voters should weigh more important issues 
more heavily than the less important ones in arriving at candidate 
evaluations and vote choices (Davis et al., 1970). But when 
researchers include issue salience in their models, it adds nothing 
to the predictive power of those models. (Markus and Converse, 
1979; Niemi and Bartels, 1985) Thus, it is interesting to know 
empirically the plausibility of the assumption that voters weigh 
more important issues more heavily than the less important ones in 
arriving at vote choice. To conduct this test, we use the same 
regression model presented above but take into account only the 
respondents who regard a given issue as most important. Consider 
the national identity issue. Our regression results, which are 
presented in Table 7, show that, although issue 2 is regarded as 
the most important, issue 4 still outweighs issue 2 by a wide 


margin. The same is true if we examine the other three issues. 


| 
| 


Thus, it seems that issues regarded as more important do not 


necessarily have greater impact on an individual’s evaluation than 


less important ones. 


Table 7 


Estimated Standard 
Variable Coefficient Error 


. 88 
.02 


Constant 
.98 
203 
.89 
.85 


OC Ul 
Ul 


| 


R? = 
**Significant 


The third attempt to capture the importance of salience is 
Rabinowitz, Prothro, and Jacoby (1982). They find that "any issue 
Singled out as personally most important plays a substantially 
greater role for those who so view it than it does for others." (p. 
57) It is worth noting that the test done by Rabinowitz, et al. is 
different from Niemi and Bartels’ test. The former is testing 
whether difference in salience over the same issue between two 
groups of respondents contributes to difference in the impact of 
issues on vote choices between the two groups. The latter is 
testing whether the more salient issue has more impact on vote 
choices than the less salient one, given the same 


respondents. 


Statistics 
- 
0.24 
2.37** 
-0.74 
2.90** 
iL.65 
DPP -1.59 
N = 109 2 
at 
| 
{ 
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To test whether any issue singled out as most important plays 


a substantially greater role for those who so view it than it does 
for others, for each issue, we apply the same regression model 
specified in equation (2) to two groups of respondents: one 
represents those who think the issue is the most important and the 
other represents those who regard other issues as the most 
important. 

The regression results are shown in Tables 8 to 11, one for 
each issue. Our results show that except the environmental issue, 
for those who regard a certain issue as most important, the 
resulting coefficient on that issue is generally greater than that 
for the group of respondents who do not consider that issue most 
important (coefficient ratios between the two groups for the four 
issues are 1.01/0.94, 1.70/0.87, 0.10/0.87, and 1.79/1.68, 
respectively). The difference in coefficients is especially 
substantial on issue 2. This means that the national identity 
issue has a strong impact on a voter’s evaluation of parties if he 
thinks that this issue is the most important issue. 

After establishing that issue salience has an impact on 
voting, we next study to whom each issue was most salient. The 
demographic variables included in our logit model are age, 
education level, ethnic origin, income, party identification, and 
sex. The results from our logit model, reported in Table 12, show 
that respondents with higher education level and mainlanders tend 
to rank national identity issue over the economic issue as the most 


important; respondents with higher education level tend to rank 
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economic issue over the environmental issue as the most important 


issue; and mainlanders tend to rank the democratic 
reforms/stability issue over the economic issue as the most 
important. From these results, we can summarize that education and 
ethnic origin are the most important demographic variables in 
affecting issue salience. 
5. Conclusion 

In this paper, we test a Downsian model of voting choice as 
applied to the case of Taiwan. As can be seen from the results, 
issues and party identification do play an important role in 
explaining the variation in the voters’ evaluation of the two 
parties, which, in turn, affect their final electoral choice. 
Among the four issues included in the regression model, democracy 
issue has the greatest impact on voters’ evaluations of parties, 
followed by the economic and national identity issues, and with the 
environmental issue having the smallest impact. 

In addition, we examine the role of issue salience 
affecting voters’ comparative evaluation of the parties. 
results show that on the economic, national identity and democracy 
issues, difference in salience between those who think the issue as 
most important and those who think otherwise contributes to 
difference in the impact of issues on vote choices between the two 
groups, but on the environmental issue, it does not. Results from 
our logit model of demographic effects on issue salience suggest 
that education level and ethnic origin are the most important 


variables in affecting salience. 
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Table 8 


Group Difference in Salience on Issue 1 


Issue 1 Most Important 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


constant .24 2.88 
ri sod 0.50 2.03* 
.48 0.42 
0.93 
kmt BS, 362 4.09** 
dpp 6.93 -3.66** 


Number of Observations aa. 
Corrected R-squared 0.29504 


Issue 1 Not Most Important 


constant .54 

12 

14 202 

kmt .36 

dpp .80 


N = 477 

R-squared 0.34680 
*Significant at .05 

**Significant at .01 


2.33 1.67 
0.37 2.56** 
0.30 4.20** 
0.42 2.28% 
0.37 5.41** 
2.44 6.30** 
4.95 -1.98* 
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Table 9 


Group Difference in Salience on Issue 2 


Issue 2 Most Important 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


constant 

I2 

kmt 


dpp 


7 
0.98 0.24 
0.72 2.37%** 
1402 -0.74 
0.89 2.90** 
.88 5.85 

2 10.07 


vu 


Number of Observations 109 
Corrected R-squared 0.30349 


Issue 2 not Most Important 


constant 

E2 cer 

I3 .04 

14 

kmt 

dpp 


WW DO 


WW 


Number of Observations 579 
Corrected R-squared 0.33884 


*Significant at .05 
**Significant at .01 


| | 
.79 
: 
.26 
33 
.47 -§.26** 
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Table 10 


Group Difference in Salience on Issue 3 


Issue 3 most important 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


constant 3.535 2298 

0295 O53 

OL 73 0.46 

I3 0.10 0.61 0.16 

kmt 3.68 4.35** 

dpp 7.86 -~2.20* 


Number of Observations 164 
Corrected R-squared 0.28383 


Issue 3 not most important 


constant .14 

Od: 

I3 207 

kmt 

dpp -14.66 


Number of Observations 524 
Corrected R-squared 0.33370 


*Significant at .05 
**Significant at .01 


2.07 2.00% 
0.36 3.10** 
0.29 3.46** 
0.43 2.03* 
0.38 5.09** 
2.41 6.28** 
4.71 -3.11** 
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Table 11 


Group Difference in Salience on Issue 4 


Issue 4 most important 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


constant .94 .34 
EX 

.44 

ES «50 

kmt .24 

dpp 


WD O 


Number of Observations 204 
Corrected R-squared 0.42050 


Issue 4 Not Most Important 


constant -40 
Il 

.86 

i 

r4 -68 

kmt .19 

dpp .32 


Number of Observations 484 
Corrected R-squared 0.30075 


*Significant at .05 
**Significant at .01 


.88 
-56** 
.05** 
.66** 
~05** 
0.64 
2.24* 
0.34 2.61** 
0.26 3.02** 
0.40 0.34 
0.36 4.60** 
2.33 5.94** 
4.55 -4.47]** 
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Table 12 


Logit model for demographic effects on issue salience 


log [Prob(National Identity Issue) /Prob(Economic Issue) ] 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


constant .86 -41%** 
school 

mainland #3 .80** 
income .O1 18 .04 
female .99 


log [Prob(Environmental issue) /Prob(Economic Issue) ] 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


constant .66 .43 
age .07 
school .19 .73%** 
mainland .08 .29 «a6 
income .09 
partyid .36 
female cat .47 


log [Prob(Democracy Issue) /Prob(Economic Issue) ] 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


constant -0.40 -42 
age 0.09 07 
school -0.12 .62 
mainland 0.63 .26 -46%** 
income -0.10 .08 -25 
partyid 0.47 
female -0.15 .79 


likelihood ratio 
number of observations 
percent correctly predicted 


65~x?, af p < 
1031 
37.05 
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Abstract 

In this essay, I propose an information approach to explain 
why China, compared to the former Soviet Union, launched economic 
reforms at a relatively earlier stage of development. The claim 
is twofold regarding the connections between reform initiations 
and information flows in China and in the former Soviet Union. 
First, everything else being equal, a bureaucracy better informed 
about economic conditions is more likely to pursue realistic eco- 
nomic objectives and its policies are less likely to induce mac- 
roeconomic instability. To the extent that macroeconomic 
instability provides a clue to the policy makers that something 
is wrong with central planning and activates a search for alter- 
natives to the status quo, a bureaucracy with better information 
collection capabilities is less likely to initiate such a search 
and therefore less likely to initiate reforms. 

Second, policy makers choose between reforms and the streng- 
thening of central planning as alternative solutions to the 
status quo. The choice of one solution over another depends on 
their relative costs. Everything else equal, the higher the costs 
of strengthening central planning (or reform), the more likely 
reform (or strengthening of central planning) is chosen. In this 
essay, I only focus on one aspect of these costs--the costs of 
information provision. 


Information, Bureaucracy, and Economic 
Reforms in China and the Former Soviet Union 


This essay examines the reasons why China initiated reforms 
at an earlier stage of its development than the former Soviet 
Union. The timing of the reforms is measured relative to the 
duration of the centrally planned system. By the conventional 
dating of reform initiations, the Chinese launched the reforms 
toward the end of the fifth Five-Year Plan in 1978 (the Third 
Plenum of the Eleventh Central Committee); the Soviets, during 
the twelfth Five-Year Plan in 1987 (the adoption of the "Basic 
Provisions for the Radical Restructuring of Economic Management" 
and the passage of the "Laws on State-Owned Enterprises"). 

This definition requires an explanation as to why the 
previous attempts in the two countries to improve the economic 
system did not constitute "reforms." I use Kornai’s definition of 
reforms to mean that reforms must alter one of the following 
three building blocks of a centrally planned economy: (1) 
"Dominant influence of the official ideology," (2) "[djominant 
position of state and quasi-state ownership," and (3) 
"(p]reponderance of bureaucratic coordination." (See Kornai, 


1992, 361 and 387-392). By this definition, the reforms in 1978 


and 1987, in a fundamental departure from the previous attempts, 
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directly aimed at, or at least permitted, a reduction in the 
dominance of state and quasi-state ownership of the economy.1} 

I will first outline a number of competing explanations and 
will argue that they contain a number of anomalies when applied 
to a Chinese-Soviet comparison. Next, I will examine the informa- 
tion systems in China and the former Soviet Union prior to the 
reforms. I will then propose an information approach which 
relates reform initiations to informational availability to 
policy makers under central planning and to the costs associated 
with increasing the information supply. 

The overall argument goes as follows: Information supply 
affects incentives to search for new policy alternatives because 
information supply has an impact on macroeconomic developments in 
centrally planned economies. The costs of increasing information 
provision affect incentives to adopt reforms or to continue with 
central planning. These two incentives differed between China and 
the former Soviet Union because their information systems dif- 
fered. 

Two points should be clarified at the outset. First, the 
analytical focus on information does not suggest that informa- 
tional considerations singlehandedly led to reforms. The claim is 
more limited: it is to link the variations of an independent 


variable present in both cases with the variations in the reform 


initiation. By no means does it suggest that those variables 


identified by some of the competing explanations were less impor- 
tant than information in explaining the outcome in one case. The 


only claim is that they do not perform well in a Chinese-Soviet 


} 
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comparison and therefore have little to add to the ability to 
generalize across different cases. 

The second point concerns the analytical foundation upon 
which the conclusion is generated. The assumption that policy 
makers are concerned about costs of different policy alternatives 
is used as a heuristic device to generate observations that may 
illuminate reform initiations rather than as an empirical state- 
ment about how leaders actually behaved. 2 
1. Competing explanations 

A common economic explanation for reform initiations argues 
that socialist countries went through different stages of devel- 
opment. In the early period, a country typically experienced an 
"extensive phase of growth" which expanded production capacity by 
increasing capital and labor. Over time, however, the extensive 
growth potentials were exhausted and there was a need to stress 
more efficient utilization of the existing production capacity-- 


intensive growth--and thus the "efficiency imperative" led to 


reforms (Szelenyi, 1989, 211-216) .3 


Another but related explanation points to the role of gen- 
eral economic malaise in inducing reforms. Wastes, consumption 
lags, shortages, etc. plagued centrally planned economies; over 
time, however, these problems were exacerbated by a slowdown in 
economic growth. The impetus to reform came when the economic 
Slowdown posed a threat to the military establishment on the one 
hand and when public dissatisfaction with the status quo 
increased on the other.4 

Both explanations contain a number of anomalies when applied 


to a comparison of the Chinese and the Soviet cases. First, the 
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developmental stage argument would predict a switch to an 
intensive growth strategy to occur first in the former Soviet 
Union. For example, in the Soviet case, labor participation 
peaked in the early 1970s--at 85 percent--and the growth rate of 
fixed capital stock began to decline in the late 1960s (IMF et 
al., 1991, 12). In contrast, almost ten years after reforms had 
started, labor participation continued to rise in China, from 47 
percent in 1985 to 50 percent in 1990.° The developmental stage 
theory thus underpredicts the Soviet case but overpredicts the 
Chinese case. 

Similarly, a sustained economic decline can be an inaccurate 
predictor for reform initiation. For one thing, the military 
implications of an economic slowdown were more relevant to the 
Soviet case than to the Chinese case.© Reforms in fact have taken 


place in the immediate wake of economic improvements in both 


countries. In China, the overall economic performance in the 


1970s was slightly better than it was in the 1960s. In the Soviet 
case, in 1986--the year before the radical reforms were adopted 
--economic performance improved quite substantially. The GNP 
growth was 4.1 percent compared with 0.9 percent in 1985; 
agriculture grew by 11.0 percent compared with -3.9 percent in 
1985 (Noren, 1991, 365).’ Cross-sectionally, the Chinese economy 
on the eve of the reforms significantly outperformed the Soviet 
economy on the eve of perestroika, as can be seen in the follow- 
ing table. 

Table 1 about here. 

Political explanations invoke changes in leaders’ prefer- 


ences as a source of reform initiations. Thus, according to the 
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theory of communist evolution, communist regimes wrestle with the 
conflict between economic development and utopian ideology but 
gradually the utopian ideology would give way to more pragmatic 
concerns for economic scarcity.® In a similar vein, Colton (1986) 
and Bahry (1987) argue that any significant policy or political 
changes would come as a function of "a generational change" in 
the Soviet elite. The unique life experiences and values of a new 


generation of leaders would make them more critical of the fail- 


ings of socialism and more desirous for improvement. 2? 


Another political explanation focuses on the political power 
of the central bureaucracies. According to this explanation, the 
Soviet central bureaucracies were more entrenched and more power- 
ful than their Chinese counterparts and since central bureaucrats 
were the first to lose in the economic reforms, the relative 
strengths of the central bureaucracies in the two countries would 
determine the success of reform in one country and the failure in 
the other.19 Applied to explain reform initiations, the logic of 
the argument would suggest that the delayed reforms in the former 
Soviet Union resulted from bureaucratic resistance. 

There are a number of problems with these explanations when 
applied to a Chinese-Soviet comparison. The leadership preference 
argument constitutes a tautology: Often the changes in leadership 
preferences are inferred from an observation of the reforms 
rather than being demonstrated independent of the outcome the 
argument seeks to explain.11 The generational argument is easily 
refuted by the Chinese case in which a septuagenarian, Deng 


Xiaoping, initiated the reforms. The conflicts between ideologi- 
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cal and economic goals, as postulated by Lowenthal, ended in the 
former Soviet Union long before the resolutions of similar con- 
flicts in China. The fact that China undertook reforms first 
should be puzzling. 

Despite its wide circulation, the bureaucratic power argu- 
ment similarly does not perform well in a Chinese-Soviet com- 
parison. While the argument may be consistent with the timings of 
reforms in the two countries, it is anomalous in a related 
aspect. If, as Shirk (1989) argues, a partial and a piecemeal 
reform approach in China was a political attempt to overcome 
bureaucratic resistance to reforms, then it is a mystery as to 
why the Soviet leaders, once embarking upon a reformist course, 
chose an approach that was far more comprehensive and radical 
than the Chinese approach at a comparable stage of reforms. I 
will show, later on in this essay, that the difference in the 


reform approaches is consistent with what the information 


approach would predict.12 


2. Information systems in China and the former Soviet Union 
2.1. The SSB and the CSA 

In this essay, I focus on the specialized agencies in China 
and in the former Soviet Union responsible for collecting and 
processing information. In China, it is the State Statistical 
Bureau (SSB); in the former Soviet Union, it was the Central 
Statistical Administration (CSA). Despite the fact that the SSB 
was originally modelled after the CSA and was established with 
the help from Soviet statisticians, the two evolved to be quite 


different agencies in technical and institutional terms because 


E 
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of the differences in the Chinese and Soviet economic organiza- 
tions. 13 

A major difference in economic organization is that the 
Soviet system was based on ministerial planning, whereas the 
Chinese system was and still is based on territorial planning. 
Ministerial planning means that one ministry governs economic 


activities in one sector across different geographic boundaries; 


territorial planning means that one institution--a province, for 


example--governs all economic activities in one region across 
different economic sectors. 

This difference was to have important implications for the 
design of their information system. Under a ministerial system, 
from a central policy makers’ point of view, demand for informa- 
tion is much greater than that under a territorial system and 
therefore there were stronger incentives in the Soviet system to 
invest in the technical upgrading of the CSA and to exert greater 
central control. 

There are two reasons why demand for information is greater 
under a ministerial system. First, the center allocates more 
products and makes more allocation decisions under a ministerial 
system than under a territorial system. This can be readily seen 
in Table 2. 

Table 2 about here. 

Some of these differences should be attributed to the more 
disaggregated nature of Soviet planning rather than to the 
numerousness of centrally allocated products. But the implica- 


tions for the information system remain the same: the more 
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detailed and specific an allocation decision is, the more 
information is needed to make that decision. In the absence of 
recklessness, the fact that the Soviet central planners made more 
detailed or more specific allocation decisions than their Chinese 
counterparts necessarily means that they had more information 
regarding input requirements, technical specifications of the 
allocation products, and supply capacity, etc. In contrast, the 
Chinese State Planning Commission and other central ministries 
since the late 1950s have not engaged in detailed planning; they 
mainly serve as residual balancers for the economy, i.e., they 
set interprovincial transfers in situations when provinces them- 
selves could not balance their material supplies (He and Wang, 
1984, 63; Byrd, 1991).14 

The second reason why demand for information is greater 
under a ministerial system is that a ministerial system has to be 
more coordinated than a territorial system in order to achieve 
the same levels of material balances,15 because a ministerial 
system is necessarily more specialized and has a greater degree 


of interregional interdependence as compared with a territorial 


system.1© Again from the central policy makers’ point of view, 


the need to achieve greater interregional coordination would 
require more information than a situation under which regions are 
more self-sufficient. 

One effect arising from the greater central demand for 
information was that the CSA was better-equipped and technically 
more sophisticated than the SSB has ever been. By 1968, CSA had 


over 1,000 machine accounting stations, twenty-six computers, 


f 
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1,838 pieces of punch-card equipment, and 35,000 keyboard 


machines (Campbell, 1972, 26-27) .17 The Soviet leaders also 


devoted much effort to develop input-output tables to guide 
allocation decisions. In 1959, there were already national input- 
output tables with 73-by-73 matrix (by products); by 1972, they 
were expanded to 110-by-110 matrix (Gregory and Stuart, 1981, 
135) .18 

By contrast, the SSB’s technical capabilities were backward 
by Soviet standards. The use of punch-card equipment was largely 
confined to SSB headquarters in the 1960s; as of 1974, there were 
two computers at SSB headquarters (Dangdai, 1990, 185-186). By 
1986, 90 percent of the data within the SSB system were still 
handled manually (Yue, 1988, 178). Development of input-output 
tables was similarly primitive. By 1982, an 88-by-88 table was 
developed but it only covered one province (Zhang, 1987, 4). 

Another effect from the difference in the economic organiza- 
tion between the former Soviet Union and China was that the CSA 
was made a stronger and a more independent agency whereas there 
was no effort to develop the SSB in the same direction. The CSA 
was given ministerial status and in 1987 it was elevated to a 
rank higher than that of a ministry--to that of a state conm- 
mittee.19 The head of the CSA occupied equal political standing 
with other ministers--he was a candidate member on the Central 
Committee. Furthermore the CSA enjoyed unparalleled personnel 
stability. Between 1940 and 1987, only two men served as the head 
of the CSA29 and in 1986, during a large-scale bureaucratic 
reshuffling in the wake of Gorbachev’s accession to power, the 


CSA remained largely intact (Treml, 1988, 67). 
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Independence from regional authorities was ensured by the 
centralization of reporting procedures--i.e., enterprises report- 
ing directly to local branches of the CSA rather than to regional 
authorities.21 Another mechanism was that control over personnel 
and budgetary matters for local branches was firmly lodged with 
the headquarters of the CSA in Moscow. 22 

The SSB has been a weaker agency. It is a bureau-level 
organization directly subordinate to the State Council and as 


such its rank lies somewhere between a ministry and a bureau 


within a ministry23, which implies that it cannot issue binding 


instructions to ministries or to provinces.24 Also the head of 
the SSB has not been on the Central Committee. Personnel 
turnovers have been rapid; between 1952 and 1984, there were five 
turnovers of directorship, a rate not too different from that of 
other ministries. 29° 

The sharpest difference between the CSA and the SSB is the 
nature of their relationship with regional authorities. Except 
for the First Five-Year Plan period (1952-1957) when the SSB was 
modelled after the CSA and its administration was highly cen- 
tralized, the statistical personnel of the local SSB branches 
operate under the "dual subordination"--subordination to regional 
governments and to SSB headquarters. In essence, however, despite 
the effort in the early 1960s by the central government to reas- 
sert central control, they have remained employees of regional 
governments, as regional governments fund their payroll and 
administrative budgets. 


2.2. Information systems and planning realism 
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In centrally planned economies, the specialized statistical 
agencies perform two distinct but equally important functions. 
One is to collect adequate data on economic activities ina 
timely manner for the purpose of plan construction and enforce- 
ment; the other is to perform statistical reconciliations to 
ensure statistical reliability for planning purposes. This is 
done in two ways. First, there is a parallel collection procedure 
under which both the ministries and the specialized statistical 
agency collect data on similar economic activities and the spe- 
cialized statistical agency checks their consistency. Second, the 
specialized agency also performs tests of internal consistency of 
data by comparing the reported physical data with official price 
series. 

Inferences about the performance of these two tasks can be 
drawn from the foregoing discussion of the SSB and the CSA and 
from summary characteristics of their operations (Table 3). By 
and large, the performance was superior in the Soviet case and, 
as a result, Soviet planning was more realistic in the sense that 


it was more consistent with the existing economic conditions as 


compared with Chinese planning. 


Table 3 about here. 

Two observations can be made about the impact on policy 
making given the features of the information system in the two 
countries. One is that the Chinese leaders had less data to work 
with.27 The other is that the Chinese policy makers relied more 
on the ministerial or provincial data because of the inadequacies 


of parallel collection procedures and these data were probably 
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less accurate given tiiat the SSB does not have the institutional 
prominence and independence necessary to check on other minis- 
tries or provinces.28 A policy consequence, when Chinese leaders 
embarked upon a modernization course, was Hua Guofeng’s "Ten-Year 
Development Plan" announced in February 1978, which envisioned 
petroleum revenues to finance 120 large-scale industrial pro- 
jects.29 The plan collapsed as the petroleum production plateaued 
in 1978 and no new well was discovered (Naughton, 1991, 249). 

A plausible hypothesis to explain such an erroneous forecast 
is that the projections by the Ministry of Petroleum were based 
on past performance trends rather than on geological surveys of 
new reserves and that there were no built-in bureaucratic proce- 
dures in place to challenge these estimates.39 Also there was no 
central attempt to coordinate the activities of different 
bureaucracies and they began to sign import contracts worth, 


according to one estimate (Perkins, 1988, 618), sixty times that 


of China’s export level at the time.31 


The greater capabilities in statistical collection and 
processing enabled the Soviet leaders to make consistently con- 
servative plans and to avoid the kind of planning failure in the 
order of Hua’s "Ten Year Development Plan." The centralized 
appointment and reporting procedures, operational independence, 
and the prominent bureaucratic status accorded to the CSA were 
designed to give the CSA the ability to monitor economic behavior 
of other ministries and the authority to prevail upon other agen- 
cies in cases of statistical inconsistencies. 

There were two steps in the Soviet planning process. The 


first step was plan compilation, which, as Powell (1977, 62) 


q 
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points out, was relatively unconstrained by reality. The Gosplan 
(State Planning Commission) faithfully translated the Council of 
Ministers’ directives into plans regardless of the latter’s 
realism (Gregory, 1990, 34). However, the second step--plan revi- 
sions during enforcement--served to make plan targets more con- 
sistent with economic conditions. Here the technical sophistica- 
tion in statistical collection and processing and the presence of 
third-party monitoring in the Soviet system had an impact on the 
degree of economic realism in planning. 

The critical difference with the Chinese case is that in the 
Soviet system the negotiations with the central planning agency 
involved in the process of plan revisions did not exclusively 
depend on one source of information--a lower-level agent who 


requested plan revisions, as would be the case in the Chinese 


system.32 This suggests that the variance between the plan 


targets obtained as a result of plan revisions and the existing 
production possibility frontier would be smaller than in a situa- 
tion where the lower-level agent consistently had an informa- 
tional advantage. Secondly, because Goslpan was better informed 
about the country’s economic activities and its material alloca- 
tion covered a larger segment of the economy, any changes made in 
the plan targets would have to take into account the sectoral 
implications of these changes more than in a situation where 
changes were made purely because of bilateral negotiations. 
3. Reform initiations 

Information supply affects two kinds of incentives that bear 


on decisions to launch reforms. The first kind refers to what I 
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call "adjustment incentives"--the incentives to adjust the eco- 
nomic system and to search for alternatives to status quo. The 
second kind refers to what I call "selection incentives"--the 
incentives to select one policy alternative out of available 
choices. In this section, I will illustrate how the differences 
in the information system between China and the former Soviet 
Union gave rise to different incentives of these two kinds. 
3.1. Planning realism and adjustment incentives 

To the extent that differences in the Soviet and the Chinese 
information systems contributed to different degrees of planning 
realism and to the extent that in a classical socialist economy 
planning realism strongly affected macroeconomic performance, we 
can develop some expectations about the comparative macroeconomic 
developments in the two countries based on the foregoing discus- 
sions on their information systems. 

Proposition 1: China experienced more macroeconomic 
instability compared with the former Soviet Union because its 
information system was less adequate in meeting the needs of cen- 


tral planning. 


Prior to reforms, China experienced macroeconomic problems 


more frequently and consistently at a higher level as compared 
with the Soviet case. Because capital investment is a more impor- 
tant contributor to inflation than household consumption (Kornai, 
1980), a comparison of the investment behavior of the two 
countries can illuminate their macroeconomic developments. 
Harrison (1985) uses two measures for investment behavior. 


One is the investment mobilization rate over the previous year; 
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the other is the unfinished investment capacity as a share of 
investment. Unfinished capacity--the idle and half-completed 
building sites--"provides the warning signal of over-investment, 
and the focus for emergency action to resolve the over-investment 
crisis." (Harrison, 1985, 59). 

The contrast between China and the former Soviet Union is 
striking in terms of the share of unfinished capacity in total 
investment. In the Soviet case, the highest ratio was 14.1 per- 
cent in 1951; in the Chinese case, it was 54.1 percent in 1968 
(Harrison, 1985, Tables 2 and 4). On an average annual basis, 
between 1950 and 1982, the unfinished capacity rate in China was 
27.32 percent but only 5.97 percent in the former Soviet Union 
during roughly the same period of time (calculated from Harrison, 
1985, Tables 2 and 4); as a further measure of the difference, 
the Soviet unfinished investment capacity, as a share of fixed 
investment, reached 11.3 percent in 1989, a still lower figure 


compared with the average Chinese performance, even though there 


was general political and economic chaos.33 These differences are 


reflected in the following two figures; there was far less 
volatility in the Soviet investment behavior. 

Figures 1 and 2 about here. 

Peebles (1986) has reached similar results by comparing 
retail price movements in China and the former Soviet Union. 
Chinese consumer prices in 1980, for example, were 128.3 percent 
of their level in 1950; the same Soviet statistic is 104.2 per- 
cent (Peebles, 1986, 480). Another indication of inflationary 


pressures is what Peebles calls purchasing power imbalance, 
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defined as the difference between the annual change of household 
monetary income and that of national income. A positive purchas- 
ing imbalance denotes inflationary pressures. By that measure, 
China again fared worse compared with the former Soviet Union; in 
China, the purchasing imbalance averaged around 6.85 percent as 
compared with only 2.8 percent in the Soviet case (calculated 
from Peebles, 1986, Tables Al and A2). 

The macroeconomic situations just prior to reform initia- 
tions also reveal the same pattern. The Soviet macroeconomic 
shocks were less severe and less erratic than in the Chinese case 
in the years immediately preceding reforms, as can be seen in the 
following table. The trade and budget deficits, by and large, 
were at a lower level in the Soviet case and, more importantly, 
exhibited more constancy on a year-by-year basis. For example, 
the massive deterioration of budgetary stability from 1978 to 
1979 in the Chinese case is simply absent in the Soviet data. 

Table 4 about here 
Proposition 2: Macroeconomic instability, more than low pro- 
ductivity or low economic growth rates, reveals the defects of 


central planning and is likely to trigger a search on the part of 


policy makers for solutions, including reforms. Therefore China 


was more likely to undertake reforms because it experienced more 
macroeconomic instability. 

There are three reasons that macroeconomic instability is 
more likely to trigger actions from the policy makers compared 
with other economic problems such as shortage or low produc- 


tivity. The first is ideology. The very raison d’etre for central 


t 
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planning is its putative proportionality and balance. Marxist 
critique of capitalism, as Ellman (1989, 8-10) points out, is 
that capitalism is inherently disharmonious due to "the anarchy 
of production, which leads to crises, internecine competition, 
and wars." Secondly, in a centrally planned economy, especially 
before the reforms, macroeconomic imbalances first and foremost 
affected the interests of the priority sectors--heavy industry, 
energy, or raw materials--which had a large voice in bureaucratic 
and political processes. 

Thirdly, there is a difference in kind between problems such 
as economic slowdown or low productivity on the one hand and mac- 
roeconomic instability on the other. Economic slowdown, low pro- 
ductivity, and shoddy products generate "negative externalities": 
their costs are typically borne by the society rather than by the 
policy makers. For example firms or households engage in forced 


substitution or queuing when the goods they want are not avail- 


able.34 These spontaneous solutions, at least in the short run, 


obviate remedial actions from the policy makers. In contrast, 
budgetary or trade deficits require an explicit action from the 
policy makers themselves, because they have to be financed. The 
financing costs constitute a concrete drain on administrative 
resources. 

Macroeconomic imbalance, as the logic laid out above sug- 
gests, serves as a "learning opportunity" whereby the policy 
makers realize that something is wrong and as a decision point at 
which they have to undertake certain actions. Although, as I will 


soon point out, macroeconomic imbalance by no means acts as a 
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sufficient condition for reform initiation, in a purely 
probabilistic sense, the more frequently the leaders are ina 
situation to learn that something is wrong and to make concrete 
decisions in response, the stronger the adjustment incentives are 
and the more likely--compared with those in that situation less 
frequently--they are to undertake reforms as a solution. 
3.2. The information costs and selection incentives 

Macroeconomic imbalances provide, at best, a prima facie 
case for reform initiations but fall short of determining that 
reforms are to be the actual policy choice. Indeed, as Kornai 
(1986, 72) argues, macroeconomic instability often strengthens 
the argument for more administrative control. Policy makers, 
then, face a discrete choice between strengthening central plan- 
ning on the one hand, (which implies, inter alia, efforts to col- 
lect more or better economic data in order to improve 
bureaucratic coordination) and decentralization of decision- 
making to lower-level agents commonly associated with first steps 
of reforms on the other. In the absence of any intellectual 
forces for one or the other alternative, policy makers’ selection 
incentives depend on the relative costs of available choices. 

I focus on the informational aspect of these costs. I argue 
that, apart from the stronger adjustment incentives outiined 
above, the Chinese policy makers’ selection incentives in favor 


of reforms were stronger because information costs with streng- 


thening central planning were higher than the similar costs 


facing the Soviet policy makers. I will propose a way that 


enables one to make a qualitative comparison about information 
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costs and then use it to explain the difference in reform 
timings. 

I assume that policy makers have an incentive to increase 
information provision when they do not have sufficient informa- 
tion,35 but increasing information provision entails costs. Two 
kinds of information costs should be distinguished. One kind con- 
sists of fixed costs or "set-up costs," the costs--in terms of 
both time and money--incurred to establish the information 
system. The other refers to the variable costs, the costs to pro- 
duce information once the information system has been set up. The 
nature of information collection and processing is such that the 
fixed costs are high in proportion to the variable costs. 

There are three reasons. First, a portion of the fixed costs 
represents "specific investments"--investments that are limited 
to one application and cannot be deployed for an alternative use 
without high costs.3© Technical skills suited for certain tasks 


but not for others are examples of this kind, so are routines 


designed for certain purposes but not for others.3/ The level of 


the specificity of the investments depends on the ease with which 
the skills and routines are transferable across their different 
deployments. 

Classical central planning and decentralized market 
socialism require different statistical collections because of 
the different success indicators they employ. For classical cen- 
tral planning, the relevant indicator is physical output; for 
market socialism, it is profitability. Under central planning, 


statistical norms are defined in physical rather than in value 
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terms; collection is complete and regular enumeration, rather 
than periodical sampling, and reporting schedules follow the 
fixed planning cycles (usually calendar years) rather than the 
normal business cycles. Enterprise record keeping is uniform 
under central planning while it is not under market socialism. 38 

Second, some of the fixed information costs are "“irreversi- 
ble." They are irreversible because information collection and 
processing are a labor-intensive activity and the requisite 
skills are "locked up" in an individual’s mind (Arrow, 1974, 39- 
41). One indication of the labor intensity of information 
processing and collection is the share of statisticians working 
in centrally planned economies. In the former Soviet Union, in 
1987, in central office of the CSA had about 41,000 employees of 
the CSA (IMF et al., 1991, 135) out of about 108,000 employees 
for all central ministries (Aslund, 1991, 119). (In comparison, 
the United States has, at the federal level, about 13,000 full- 
time employees involved in statistical work. See IMF et al., 
1991, 135). 

Third, and probably most important for this analysis, there 
is a significant time lag between investing in establishing an 
information system and reaping its returns. Constructing 
bureaucratic machinery is a time-consuming activity as it 


involves developing procedures, inculcating norms, and acquiring 


necessary human capital.39 


The presence of investment specificity, investment irrevers- 
ibility and time lag implies that costs of resorting to an alter- 


native information system depend critically on the "sunkness" of 
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the investments embedded in the current information system. 


Everything else being equal, the higher the sunk costs, the 


higher the costs of establishing an alternative information 


system and therefore the weaker incentives to do so. Thus sunk 
costs constitute a form of "exit barriers" either because they 
reduce returns from alternative activities or because they make 
average costs associated with the current activity fall in the 
long run.49 Arrow (1974, 41) summarizes these considerations suc- 
cinctly: 
Once the investment has been made and an information 
channel acquired, it will be cheaper to keep on using 
it than to invest in new channels, especially since the 
scarcity of the individual as an input...implies that 
the use of new channels will diminish the product of 
old ones. Thus, it will be difficult to reverse an ini- 
tial commitment in the direction in which information 
is gathered. 

Based on the foregoing logic, I propose the following 
hypothesis. 

Proposition 3: Chinese leaders had greater incentives to 
adopt an alternative to central planning compared with the Soviet 
leaders because they faced higher information costs associated 
with central planning. 

Chinese leaders were keenly aware of the inadequacies of 
their planning capacity. Oksenberg (1982, 187), in a study based 
on interviews with Chinese officials, observes: 

[Mjany officials believed China really did not have a 
capacity to develop reliable Five-Year Plans. Indeed, 
without a complex econometric model of the economy, 
many Chinese planners questioned their ability to make 
accurate, alternative projections one year into the 


future based on differing assumptions and different 
policies. 
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To improve planning, the first requirement was to strengthen 
statistical collection. But to do so, the Chinese leaders faced 
primarily the fixed costs of information. Two types of evidence 
are used to adduce this judgment. 

First, after the Cultural Revolution, the Chinese leaders 
needed to expand greatly the institutional capacity of the SSB in 
order to be able to collect economic data sufficient and detailed 


enough for central planning. But the gap between the SSB and the 


CSA in terms of institutional capacity was staggering. One 


indication, as I already alluded to, was the lower level of 
mechanization at the SSB; another and probably more telling 
indication is the paucity of statistical personnel in the Chinese 
planning system as compared with the Soviet system. In a 
memorandum to central leaders in 1981, a former deputy director 
of the SSB and a renowned Chinese economist, Sun Yefang, under- 
scored the backwardness of the Chinese statistical system by con- 
trasting the shares of statistical professionals in the popula- 
tion in China with that in the former Soviet Union: 0.0016 per- 
cent as compared with 8 percent (Wang, 1986, 319-320) .41 
Similarly, a huge gap existed between China and the former Soviet 
Union in terms of the numbers of personnel working for the 
statistical agency and the planning agency at the central level 
on the eve of reforms, as can be seen in Table 5. Approximately, 
the number of Soviet statisticians in the central government out- 
numbered their Chinese counterparts in 1976 by a factor of 900 
and 146 for the 1981 figure; planning officials, by a factor of 


fifty. 
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Table 5 about here 
The paucity of statistical personnel represented a sig- 
nificant fixed cost of building up the SSB from its level in the 


late 1970s in terms of resources and time. As a measure of the 


time required to do so, the central government set the 1981 ceil- 


ing for the SSB staff at 350 but only 280 filled the availabie 
slots (Oksenberg, 1982, 185). After a ten-year effort of revamp- 
ing the statistical system, by 1988, the central office of the 
SSB had around 580 staff members, still only 1.4 percent of the 
CSA personnel (Ministry of Personnel, 1991, 161). 

Second, in order to restore central planning, the Chinese 
leaders needed to re-assert central control over the local 
statistical operations. Again an approximate recentralization 
along the line of the CSA, at least in short order, was virtually 
precluded given the years of decentralized management. Local 
officials, who had come to view the local SSB branches as serving 
their needs, resisted moves toward recentralization, especially 
in the area of personnel appointment. Although the 1981 decree by 
the State Council gave the central office of the SSB appointment 
power over the senior staff members of the local branches (Wang, 
1986, 212-213), in effect local governments used their appoint- 
ment power over other officials to get around this restriction. 
"Dual subordination’ in essence is the leadership of local 
governments by another name." (Gao et al., 1988, 174). 

Given the high fixed costs--both in terms of the requisite 
administrative resources and the presence of a significant time 


lag--associated with building up China’s statistical system, con- 
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sistent with the theory laid out above, the Chinese leaders would 
have greater incentives to look for a cheaper alternative. If the 
supply of information could not be increased in the short run 
without high costs, then the alternative--i.e., delegation of 
decisions which reduces the central demand for information--would 
appear attractive. In the following section, I will show how the 
Chinese reforms have been motivated by information-saving con- 
siderations. 

First, reforms have been justified by the need to economize 
on the use of information. Consider the following paragraph from 
the reform declaration the Chinese Communist Party adopted in 
1984: 

[B]ecause social demands are complex and they change 
constantly and because conditions of enterprises are 
different and the economic relations among themselves 
are intertwined in complex ways, it is impossible for 
any state institution to know fully and adjust to these 
situations. If the state directly manages all the 
state-owned enterprises, subjectivism and bureaucratism 
will be inevitable and incentives and vigor of enter- 
prises will be suppressed (Central Committee, 1992 
<1984>, 288). 

Secondly, the single most significant institutional change 
in the Chinese reforms--the responsibility system--reduces policy 
makers’ demand for information, in two ways. One is that the cen- 


tral government can form stable expectations about the future; 


tax contracts with provinces, for example, enable the central 


government to forecast revenues more accurately; 42 the other is 


that the responsibility system obviates the need to supervise 
production in detail so long as the terms of the contract are 


fulfilled. 
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Thirdly, the responsibility system was applied first in 
agriculture and in the fiscal relationships between the center 
and the provinces, two areas beset with information problems. 
This is consistent with what information-saving motive would 
predict.43 

In the former Soviet Union, central planning persisted 
longer because the Soviet leaders faced primarily the variable 
and therefore lower costs of information provision. During the 
acceleration and the early reform periods, the Soviet leaders 
mainly relied on what Kornai (1992, 396) calls the "perfection of 
the system"--the attempt to make marginal improvements of the 
current system. 

For example, measures to increase enterprise autonomy and to 
improve product quality focused heavily on coming up with a bet- 
ter indicator or on enforcing the existing indicator, both of 


which relied on the existing bureaucratic channels to collect and 


process information.44 Secondly, much administrative and politi- 


cal effort went to augment bureaucratic monitoring capabilities 
rather than, as in the Chinese case, to develop appropriate 
incentive structures. 

In the first three years of Gorbachev’s leadership, the 
bureaucratic turnovers4> did not affect the CSA (Treml, 1988, 
67). In 1987, the CSA was strengthened by being elevated to a 
state committee, a step designed to strengthen the authority of 
the CSA to monitor the activities of other ministries. In a joint 
communique, the Central Committee and USSR Council of Ministers 
("Problems...," 1987, 64) spelled out the tasks of the newly 


reformed CSA in the following terms: 


i 
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The comprehensive study of the profound transformations 
and economic and social processes taking place in 
society on the basis of scientifically substantiated 
indicators..., the revealing of the reserves that exist 
for increasing social production efficiency, and the 
timely provision of reliable information to party, 
soviet, economic management, and economic organs and 
the broad public are to be considered the most impor- 
tant tasks of the state statistical service under the 
new conditions of economic management. (Emphasis 
added. ) 

Apart from the institutional restructuring and such measures 
as the establishment of public commissions to verify objectivity 
of information (Korotkov and Luchnikova 1989, 83), the Soviet 
policy makers also took concerted administrative measures to 
ensure statistical veracity.4© Belov (1987), the first deputy 
chairman of the USSR State Committee for Statistics (the succes- 
sor to the CSA), reveals that his agency canceled 28,000 forms of 
false accounts and he made a case for "a corresponding restruc- 
turing of monitoring activity." In 1988, it was reported in 
Izvestiya that 15,000 officials were prosecuted for statistical 
distortions (Rytov, 1988, 41). 

The rhetoric against statistical distortions in the media 
was stepped up. Selyunin and Khanin, a journalist and an econo- 
mist respectively showed that the Soviet economy from 1976 to 


1983 grew by 9 percent as compared with 75 percent accepted by 


the official version (Selyunin and Khanin, 1987, 10-12).47 Their 


article was quite damaging to the CSA; in a number of interviews 
with the heads of the CSA between 1987 and 1990 Soviet journal- 
ists repeatedly challenged and cast doubt on the authenticity of 
the CSA data.48 Treml (1988) argued that the publication was to 


exert pressures on the CSA. 
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The definitions of norms, reporting procedures and 
schedules, and staffing of the CSA more or less adequately met 
the requirements of central planning. In contrast to the SSB, the 


Soviet policy makers had instruments at their disposal to deal 


with problems arising from information shortfalls or statistical 


inaccuracy. Such measures as bureaucratic re-shuffling, issuing 
instructions, or launching bold press criticisms relied on exist- 
ing and well-honed administrative practices and incurred little 
marginal costs to exercise, a fact that shaped the mentality of 
the planners as well as their problem-solving approaches. To the 
extent that the feasibility of the "perfection" approach was 
based on the belief that accurate information could be achieved 
given appropriate measures, the Soviet leaders had an incentive 
to rely on the perfection approach and therefore delayed reforms 
as a result. 
4. Conclusion 

How to assess the explanatory power of an approach that 
stresses the importance of information in leading to different 
policy outcomes? One way is to see if the approach can account 
for administrative practices and behavior in areas other than 
reform initiations. For example, a specific prediction by our 
theory is that leaders have an incentive to economize on the use 
of information if information is costly. This can explain why the 
Chinese and the Soviet policy makers approached reforms quite 
differently. By and large, the Chinese policy makers pursued a 
partial and piecemeal approach to reforms by sequencing reforms 


in different economic sectors and by refraining from setting a 
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precise time table for implementation (see Singh, 1991, Chen, 
Jefferson, and Singh, 1992).49 In contrast, the Soviet leaders 
favored a simultaneous and comprehensive approach and tended to 
specify, ex ante, precise dates for completing reforms. 59 

This difference in reform approaches is fully consistent 
with what the information approach would predict. In the Chinese 
case, in the absence of full and independent information, a 
reiterative and a "learning-by-doing" reform strategy was supe- 


rior because of its ability to take into account unforeseen con- 


tingencies.°1 In the Soviet case, where there was the perception 


that the future contingencies could be mapped out before hand, 
pursuing a comprehensive reform strategy was considered more fea- 
sible. 

Another way to assess the explanatory power of the approach 
is to see if it is successful to explain the negative cases as 
well as the positive cases. For example, a theory that explains 
reform initiations should at least be as successful to accom- 
modate, if not to explain, the persistence of central planning. 
The information approach proposed in this essay looks at the exit 
barriers arising from past investments in the information system 
and it gets to a core question raised by North in his book, 


Institutions, Institutional Change and Economic performance 


(1991): How to explain the survival of economic systems that are 
inefficient? His conclusion is quite consistent with the account 
in this essay: Inefficient institutions persist because there are 
increasing returns to institutions.52 To take this hypothesis one 


step further, as I did in this essay, I argue that those institu- 
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tions which enjoy greater increasing returns tend to persist 
longer than those which enjoy less. 

This essay also joins the broader literature on reforms and 
institutional changes. North (1991) shows the effect of the 
"shadow of the past" on the process of institutional changes; 
informal rules, for example change more slowly than formal rules 
and are stickier. Thus in Hungary, privatization schemes bene- 
fited disproportionately the elite from the party-state apparatus 


via “nomenklatura buyouts " (Stark, 1990); in China, according to 


Solinger (1989), the reforms brought about "relational contract- 


ing" relying on associations formed in the past rather than on 
market relationships. Qian and Xu (1992), on the other hand, have 
shown how the reform outcome can be related to China’s initial 
conditions on the eve of reforms, especially the multi-functional 
organization of planning. 

The findings of this essay are largely consistent with the 
those of the foregoing scholars and a strong case can be made 
that history, probably more than contingent politics or a 
specific policy package, matters both for the reform process 
itself as well as for the reform outcome. Focusing on the condi- 
tions from which reforms originate and examining the differences 
in these conditions among reforming socialist countries should be 


a promising area of research. 
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Table 1 Different Estimates of Economic Growth in the former 
Soviet Union and China 


1961-70 1971-80 1981-85 
China 
NMP (official) 4.0 
GDP (official) ~ 
GNP (alternative) 


Soviet Union 

NMP (official) 6. 
GNP (official) 7. 
GNP (alternative) 4. 


Source: Kornal, (1992, 194-195). 
Table 2 Number of Products under Central Allocation in the former 


Soviet Union and China 


By Other than By Producing Central Bodies 
Producing Ministries Combined 
Ministries 


Years China FSU China FSU China FSU 


1950 8 
1952 55 
1953 227 
1957 532 
1959 285 
1965 592 
1966 579 
1968 

1972 217 
1973 617 
1978 689 
1979 791 
1982 

1983 9,200 

1985 


Source: Granick (1990,), p. 73. 


= 
9 5.0 3.2 
6 5.5 
9 2.6 1.9 
21,655 
16,312 
48,426 
t 
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Table 3 Characteristics of the information system and the nature 
of informational problems in the former Soviet Union and China 


Technical Institutional Third-party Informational 
Efficiency Prominence Monitoring Availability 
& Accuracy 


FSU More More More More 


China Less Less Less Less 


Table 4 Macroeconomic developments in China and the former Soviet 
Union around the time of reform initiations: trade and budget 
deficits 


Trade Deficit Budget Deficit 
(In % of GNP) (In % of GNP) 


China: 

1978 -0.57 0:29 
1979 -0.80 -4.40 
1980 -0.44 -2.94 
1981 -0.02 =0.55 


FSU: 

1984 0.24 
1985 -0.09 
1986 -0.34 
1987 0.04 
1988 -0.19 
1989 -0.44 


Sources: All the figures are based on official statistics. 
Chinese figures are calculated from SSB (1988, Tables 2-11, 12-1, 
and 13-1). Soviet figures are calculated from Aslund (1991, 
Tables 7.7, 7.8, and 7.10). 


Table 5 Number of personnel in the headquarters of the SSB, the 


CSA, Gosplan and the SPC, selected years 


FSU China Ratios 
Statistical agency 41,000 (1987) 46 (1976) 891.3 

41,000 (1987) 280 (1981) 178.3 
Planning agency 2,560 (1986) 50 (early 1970s) 51.2 
GNP (US Billon $) 1095.7 (1975) 232.1 (1978) 4.7 
GNP per capita(US$) 4,307 (1975) 241.2 (1978) 17.9 


Sources: On the CSA, see IMF et al. (1991, 135). On the SSB, 
see Dangdai (1990, 78), Wang (1986, 212) and Oksenberg (1982, 
185). On Gosplan and the Soviet central ministries, see Aslund 
(1991, 119 and 120). On the SPC, see Lee (1987, 104). 


-2.0 

-2.3 

-6.0 

-6.9 

-10.3 

-9.9 
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Figure 1 Investment and unfinished capacity in China, 1950- 


82 


Y1: State investment (% change over previous year) 

Y2: Rate of unfinished capacity (% of state investment) 
Y3: National income (% change over previous year) 
Source: Harrison (1985, 67) 


Figure 2 Investment and unfinished capacity in the former 
Soviet Union, 1950-1983 


Yl: State investment (% change over previous year) 

Y2: Rate of unfinished capacity (% of state investment) 
Y3: National income (% change over previous year) 
Source: Harrison (1985, 69). 


Notes 
1 Chinese reforms in 1978, at one stroke, took agriculture 


out of the central planning; in the Soviet case, the 1987 reform 
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programs permitted alternative forms of ownership, including pri- 
vate firms and producer cooperatives. In contrast, this element 
was missing in the previous attempts, which had primarily aimed 
at administrative decentralization (the Great Leap Forward and 
Khrushchev’s experiment in 1957) or at manipulations of produc- 
tion norms (the Kosygin reforms). On the Chinese agricultural 
reforms, see Harding (1987, 101-108) and Hartford (1985, 31-62). 
On the Khrushchev’s experiment and the Kosygin reforms, see Bil- 
lon (1973, 218-228), Hewett (1988, 223-245), and Dowlah (1992, 
34-47). 

2 This, of course, is a standard defense of the rationality 
assumption even when it is shown to be empirically false (see 
Friedman, 1953). 

3 For more details on this and the related hypotheses, see 


Dernberger (1986). 


4 For a summary discussion of this argument, see Kornai 


(1992, 383-386). On the connection between economic slowdowns and 
threat to military power in the former Soviet Union, see Goldman 
(1987) and Bova (1988). On reform as an attempt to win public 
support, see Hauslohner (1991). For an economic analysis of eco- 
nomic slowdowns, see Bergson (1989). 

5 Calculated from the SSB (1991, 79 and 95). 

6 Sovietologists are divided in their findings about the 
role the military played in reform initiation in the former 
Soviet Union. See Evangelista (1989) and Bova (1988). 

7Some analysts would stress the role of "chronic" economic 
problems as a catalyst for change rather than immediate economic 


performance. But the timings of the reform initiations in China 
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and the former Soviet Union would suggest that chronic economic 
slowdown was not remotely sufficient for reform initiation. 

8 This line of reasoning can be found in an influential 
piece by Lowenthal (1970). 

9 A similar argument about China can be found in Harding 
(1987). 

10 See, for example, Goldman and Goldman (1988) and Zhang 


(1992). 


11 Bunce (1981) provides a non-tautological way of looking 


at policy changes by focusing on leadership succession. But lead- 
ership succession itself is not sufficient for changes in prefer- 
ences, at least as far as the fundamental economic development 
strategy is concerned. The successors to Mao and Brezhnev 
(including Gorbachev) all initially tried to strengthen central 
planning as a way to speed up economic growth rather than resort- 
ing to reforms. 

12 It is anomalous in other aspects too. Strengthening cen- 
tral planning meant, for the Soviet bureaucrats in many instances 
under Andropov and Gorbachev’s acceleration programs, dismissals, 
tighter discipline, and public criticisms in a humiliating man- 
ner. It is not immediately clear why the Soviet bureaucrats 
should prefer this arrangement. The Council of Ministers’ press 
releases would single out the names of the ministers and minis- 
tries who had failed to fulfill their plan targets; for example, 
in a press release dated April 25, 1987, the Council of Ministers 
declared: 

The USSR Council of Ministers drew the attention of the 
USSR Gosplan, the USSR Gossnab, and USSR Ministers 0O.G. 


Anfimov, Yu.A. Bespalov, S.V. Kolpakov, and N.A. Pugin, 
to serious shortcomings in ensuring the stable running 
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of sectors of the national economy in 1987. USSR Minis- 
ters L.B. Vasilyev, V.G. Klyuyev, N.A. Panichev, and 
A.N. Shchepetilnikov were reminded of their personal 
responsibility for defects in the organization of work 
to remedy the situation which has emerged regarding the 
fulfillment of plan targets in the lst quarter ("Coun- 
cil of Ministers Discusses Plan Figures," 1987, R2). 

13 Another difference is that the Chinese bureaucratic 
system endured many more political shocks than the Soviet system. 
The effect of the Great Leap Forward and Cultural Revolution was 
a considerable weakening of the Chinese bureaucratic apparatus 
(Diao, 1970) while the Great Purge in the former Soviet Union 
paved the way for the rise of technocratic elites at the expense 
of the old Bolsheviks (Fitzpatrick, 1979). The force of political 
shocks affected the entire bureaucratic establishment rather than 


the information system alone and therefore is not treated here in 


great detail. 


14 The central ministries also directly allocated for the 


enterprises under their administrative supervision. But central 
enterprises accounted for a small share of industrial output. In 
the late 1970s, they accounted for 9 percent of total industrial 
output for the state sector (He and Wang, 1984, 67); in 1985, 
they recovered to 25 percent (State Council and State Planning 
Commission, 1990, 489). 

15 As will be shown later on, the Soviet system consistently 
exhibited greater macroeconomic stability as compared with the 
Chinese system. The combination of greater stability and greater 
degree of specialization would imply even greater informational 
availability to the Soviet central planners. 

16 a territorial system tends to be autarkic. Donnithorne 


(1981) has referred to the Chinese economic system as a "cellular 
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economy." Empirical evidence suggests that there is a wide dis- 
persal of industrial production in China (World Bank, 1990). In 
the Soviet case, however, the interrepublican trade was larger 
than external Soviet trade (IMF et. al., 1991), suggesting a 
greater degree of interregional dependence and, assuming much of 
this trade was not spontaneous, a greater economic role of the 


central government in resource transfers. 


17 The arrival of computers in the late 1950s was seen by 


the Soviet leaders as a solution to problems with processing 
information necessary for planning. Campaigns to promote automa- 
tion of decision making were launched for the purpose of 
statistical collection (see Rutland, 1985, 191-194). 

18 The technical upgrading of the CSA came as a response to 
Khrushchev’s Sovnarzkhozy reform of 1957 which increased the 
demand for the work performed by the CSA because there was fear 
over the localist tendencies that would result from Khrushchev’s 
reforms. Thus statistical reporting was centralized and the CSA 
assumed more responsibilities, even when economic decisions were 
de-centralized. For an account, see Campbell (1972). 

19 For a list of Soviet ministries as of the mid-1970s, see 
Hough and Fainsod (1979, 412-417). The CSA enjoyed ministerial 
status from the very beginning of the institution. It was estab- 
lished in 1918 and was given the administrative position of a 
People’s Commissariat and then in 1926 it became a full member of 
the Council of People’s Commissars--the precursor of the Council 
of Ministers (See Kaser, 1972, 45-46). 

20 From 1940 and probably until 1975, Vladimir Nikonovich 


Starovskii led the CSA and between 1975 and 1985, it was Lev 
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Volodarsky. Starovskii, a professional statistician, joined the 
service in 1925. Volodarsky’s replacement in 1985, Mikhail 
Korolev, was also an insider and had served as Volodarsky’s 
deputy for ten years before assuming the top post himself. On 
Starovskii, see Kaser (1972, 45-46) and on Volodarsky and 
Korolev, see Treml (1988, fn #5, 67). 

21 See Campbell (1972, 24-25) and Yezhov (1967, 25-26). 

22 See Grossman (1960), Kaser (1972, 51-52), and Yezhov 
(1967, 51). 

23 Between 1970 and 1978, the SSB was subordinate to the 
State Planning Commission (Dangdai, 1990, 76 and 88). 

24 Ministries and provinces have the same bureaucratic rank. 
For a description of bureaucratic ranks in the Chinese system, 
see Lieberthal and Oksenberg (1988, 142-143). 

25 See Wang (1986, 349-359) for a chronology of important 
events at the SSB. 

26 Planning realism here refers to a static situation, i.e., 
plans are consistent with the existing conditions. As such, plan- 
ning realism should not imply that the Soviet planning was more 
efficient. Indeed an opposite case can be made that the Soviet 
growth suffered because the planning consistency, to the extent 
that it required limiting enterprise autonomy, suppressed incen- 


tives to innovate and the dynamic factors in the economy. 


27 An example of statistical inadequacy in China is invest- 


ment planning. Before 1978, Chinese central planners did not col- 
lect data on a locally controlled category of investment known as 
"technical transformation." By the late 1970s, technical trans- 


formation investment accounted for between 20 to 30 percent of 
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total investment (Naughton, 1992), which means, in effect, that 
the central economic authorities formulated investment plans 


without knowledge about one quarter of the investment activities. 


28 Much of this analysis of the SSB is consistent with a 


study by Oksenberg (1982, 184-187), which was based upon a series 
of interviews he conducted in 1981. In that article, he gives the 
example of the sown cotton acreage which was underreported by 10 
percent in Hebei province. 

29 These projects had a financing requirement equal to the 
total capital construction costs for the previous twenty-eight 
years (Riskin, 1987, 258-261). 

30 an example is the case of constructing of a pipeline 
transporting gas from Sichuan to Shanghai. Huge investments had 
been made before it was discovered that Sichuan did not have suf- 
ficient natural gas (Naughton, 1991, 249-250) 

31 Other authors have given lower figures. Harding (1987, 
149) estimates the import contract value to be 40 billion dollars 
and Naughton (1991, 249) gives still a lower figure, 13 billion 
dollars, yielding, respectively, four and 1.3 times China’s 
export level at the time. 

32 First, Gosplan had independent sources of information 
with which it could evaluate ministry requests from its on-site 
visits and audits (Gregory, 1990, 37-38). Second, given the fact 
that the CSA was in charge of receiving ministry requests and 
that the Soviet system aimed at ironing out differences before 
reaching the next higher level (Gregory, 1990, 29 and 93), it is 
a plausible conjecture that the CSA data were used to check on 


ministry or enterprise requests. Third, the Gosplan used input 
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norms and other engineering data to counter ministry requests as 
well as to guide material planning (Gregory, 1990, 37). Ministry- 
wide input-output tables were used to make plan corrections as 
technical criteria to evaluate requests for plan revisions. An 
example of this use of input-output table is given by Cave (1980, 


115-117). 


330n the Soviet figure for 1989, see IMF et al. (1991, Table 


34 Kornai (1992, 230) defines "forced substitution" in the 
following way: "The customer abandons her original purchasing 
intention and instead buys something else that is more or less a 
substitute for it." 

35 Throughout this essay, information refers to knowledge 
about routine and relatively general economic phenomena rather 
than about those that are highly idiosyncratic or intrinsically 
unobservable (such as an individual’s preferences or 
intelligence). This distinction between two kinds of information 
is meaning since in the case of routine information, (such as the 
tonnage of steel produced), increasing information provision is a 
meaningful alternative to reforms. 

36For further discussion on specific investments or asset 
specificity and its implications for business organizations, see 
Williamson (1985). For a political science application of the 
concept, see Frieden (1991). 

37 In a broader sense, routines themselves embody "tacit 
knowledge" necessary to operate an organization. "In a sense, " 
Teece (1982, 44) argues, "organizations ‘remember by doing.’ 


Routine operation is the organizational counterpart of the 
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exercise of skills by an individual." To the extent the tacit 
knowledge embodied in one routine is specific to that routine, 
the investment in setting up that routine constitutes a specific 


investment. 


38 On this and other related points, see Campbell (1972) and 


Treml (1988). 

39 on this and other related points, see Rueschemeyer and 
Evans (1985, 51-52). 

40 For these and related points and a more rigorous 
illustration, see Gilbert (1989). 

4lwhether such a comparison actually has the kind of eco- 
nomic significance as Sun alleged is beside the point; what is 
more relevant is the perception that the problem existed. 

42 This is not meant to be a comprehensive discussion of the 
pros and cons of the tax contract system. Such discussion would 
require that any informational gains be balanced against other 
problems associated with the tax contract system. For a discus- 
sion of many of the economic problems associated with the tax 
contract system, see the World Bank (1989, 7-23). 

43 There are three reasons why information problem is the 
most severe in these two areas. First, many variables affect the 
final outcome and they are highly interdependent. Tax revenues 
depend on, inter alia, tax rates, production levels, prices of 
outputs and inputs, etc., in contrast to industrial production, 
which, ina static situation, can be specified by technical par- 
ameters. Secondly, it is difficult to forecast the effects of 
many of these variables accurately either due to a high degree of 


their variance or to the presence of stochastic elements. Soil, 
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water and weather conditions are examples of this kind. Third, 
financial flows are vulnerable to strategic calculations, espe- 
cially when there is scarcity of administrative resources. A 
lump-sum tax, as instituted in many of the tax contracts, would 
reduce incentives to engage in tax evasion as well as the need 


for monitoring. 


44 See Hewett (1988, 252 and 260-3) on enterprise autonomy 


and (IMF et al., 1991, 20-1) on product quality. 

45 The number of ministries at the union level was reduced 
from sixty-four in 1979 to fifty-five in 1988 and it was claimed 
that out of 108,000 central management ministry personnel in 1986 
39,000 of them were cut by 1988 (Aslund, 1991, 119). 

46 statistical falsifications probably became more severe 
under the impact of Gorbachev’s acceleration program, as the 
incentives to embellish achievements increased. N. Belov, first 
deputy chairman of the USSR State Committee for Statistics, wrote 
in 1987 that over reporting was discovered at 18 percent of the 
installations inspected in the Kabardino-Balkar ASSR, 16.6 per- 
cent in Kiev, and 31.3 percent in Samarkand Oblast ("Changes...," 
1987, 79). 

47 Their analysis was based on the calculation of physical 
units of output to avoid price over-charge. Soviet researchers 
also began to challenge the social statistics collected by the 
CSA. See Liubomirskii (1991) on environmental statistics and 
Denisova (1990) on educational statistics. 

48 See "Izvestiya Interviews Statistics Chief Korolev" 
(1987); “Bases for Economic Comparisons Questioned" (1988) ; 


"Statistics Committee Chief Interviewed" (1989); and "Economic 
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Statistics No Cause for Satisfaction" (1989). Treml (1988) argues 
that the publicity the criticisms received could be part of a 
strategy to put more pressure on the CSA. 
49 The Chinese reform approach has been variously described 
as "open-ended" and as "crossing the river by feeling the stones" 


(see Lin, 1989). 


50 The reform package announced in 1987 embraced "nearly 


every major aspect and sector of the economy," as commented by 
Schroeder (1991 <1987>, 217). A full price adjustment--a proposal 
rejected by the Chinese policy makers explicitly on the grounds 
that there was not sufficient information (Hua, Zhang and Luo, 
1988)--was to be attempted; enterprise, foreign trade and 
agricultural reforms were to be carried out at the same time. 
Indeed a new economic mechanism was envisioned to be in place by 
1990 (Schroeder 1991 <1987>; Abalkin, 1991 <1987>). Also some of 
the price reform schemes were based on the central planning con- 
cepts, such as using linear programming to calculate marginal 
costs and using input-output tables to forecast the effect of 
price changes. See Petrakov (1991 <1987>). 

51 An official document commemorating the ten-year anniver- 
sary of Chinese reforms argued that one of the goals of early 
partial reforms was to accumulate knowledge (State Reform Commis- 
sion, 1992 <1988>). 

52 This is not the complete explanation. North (1991) also 
deals with the effect of imperfect market and presence of trans- 
action costs on institutional stability. Increasing returns are 
exactly equivalent to falling average costs and can be a function 


of high sunk costs. 
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Chaos models exhibit qualities and problems that are of interest to many social scientists 


(Richards 1992; Grossman and Mayer-Kress 1989; Saperstein and Mayer-Kress 1988). Social 


reality appears complex, and chaos models provide a method of modeling complexity using relatively 


simple structures (May 1976; May and Leonard 1975). A class of nonlinear dynamic models can 
produce stochastic looking time series that have a more subtle underlying simplicity. These models 
produce series with a fractal dimensionality that serves to disguise the models’ simple structures. 

in recent years, more and more social scientists have begun to view the world as inherently 
probabilistic (Suppes 1984; Gigerenzer 1987). Without detailing the philosophical underpinnings of 
such a view, this subtle movement away from deterministic positivism has been fed, in large part, 
by a recognition of the indeterminacy of strategic interaction among individuals and the inevitability 
of uncertainty in social relations (Boudon 1986). Chaos theory provides an alternative viewpoint 
from which to view indeterminacy, because the complexity we see in the real world may, in theory, 
be a reflection of chaotic dynamics resulting from simple structures (Huckfeidt 1990). In short, the 
existence of a complex social reality is in itself inadequate evidence of indeterminacy. 

Our concern in this paper is with the empirical identification of chaotic processes, and not with 
philosophical implications. We are, in particular, concerned with a simple test that is designed to 
identify chaotic dynamics. The spatial correlation test is designed to discriminate between chaotic 
dynamics, stochastic dynamics, and other linear and nonlinear dynamic series. The appeal of this 
diagnostic is that a specific model of the dynamic process need not be provided. Rather, the spatial 
correlation test is designed to uncover systematic components in time series that are consistent 
with chaotic models and that are, in particular, inconsistent with stochastic ones. 

If chaotic diagnostics are to be useful in the social sciences, they must give reasonable results 
when the data are noisy and have been drawn from a sample (see Wolf et al. 1985). In addition, 
diagnostic tests should not be too sensitive to stochastic components in chaotic models because 


social scientists who use dynamic models rarely believe that these models will account for a large 


proportion of variance in the series of interest. Unfortunately, these diagnostics are not designed 
for such applications. Our purpose is to find out, through the use of simulations, whether these 
diagnostics produce results that distinguish among chaotic systems and other dynamic systems 
when data are noisy. 

Our analysis is preliminary. We perform four spatial correlation tests on simulated data for a 
chaotic system, and then we add stochastic and measurement error to the equation to see how the 
tests differ for these two sources of noise. We also produce a random series as a baseline of 


comparison. 


RESULTS 

Our very preliminary results indicate that when error is added in either form, results of 
the spatial correlation test deviate from results obtained for the deterministic model. Measurement 
error appears to have a more profound impact on the test because, when measurement error is 
added, the test fails, and when stochastic error is added, the test shows the series to be chaotic, 


albeit with different dimensionality than the deterministic series. 


CHAOS AND STOCHASTIC REASONING 

The recent focus on chaos and chaotic behavior has several lessons to transmit. Most 
important, complex behavior need not be random, and thus complexity is not necessarily 
inexplicable. Indeed, simple mechanisms are wholly capable of producing behaviors that are 
seemingly random. In this way, chaos may force a more sophisticated form of stochastic 
reasoning. In particular, it is not enough to argue that the presence of complexity is evidence of a 
stochastically driven process. 

At the same time, only a naive analyst would present this issue as a choice between 
determinism and stochasticism. Granted the existence of a chaos producing mechanism, we know 
of no one who is humorless enough to suggest that chaos is a denial of stochastic variation. Social 


science explanation falls short on several counts. It cannot hope to account for the full range of 


factors that produce a particular phenomenon, and thus excluded sources of variation produce 


stochastic variation. Moreover, measurement devices are always and inevitably inadequate to the 
task, and thus we observe indirectly and ambiguously. Finally, many processes are inherently 
stochastic (Huckfeldt 1983), and some analyses argue, as a metaphysical premise, that every 


process is inherently stochastic (Suppes 1984). 


The question then arises, how are we to separate and identify chaos induced complexity 


from the complexity that arises due to stochastic sources of variation? There are two basic 


answers to this question: inductively and deductively. A deductive strategy starts with a nonlinear 
model, investigates the model's chaos producing potential, and then evaluates the model 
empirically. Efforts that pursue such a strategy have made substantial progress, and they are likely 
to be a lively avenue of future effort (May 1976). 

An alternative route is to proceed inductively by observing a sequence and employing 
Strategies that hold the promise of identifying and differentiating chaos from stochastic variation. 
Such a strategy has been applied recently in political science (Richards 1992) based on earlier work 
in the natural sciences (Malraison et al. 1983; Grassberger and Procaccia 1983). Richards employs 
a spatial correlation test to discriminate among a number of time series alternatives: stochastic 
variation, nonlinear chaos, nonlinear cyclical variation, and linear dynamics. While the method is 
unable to identify chaos in the face of a high noise to signal ratio, Richards applies the method to 
500 years of sea power data (Modelski and Thompson 1988) and demonstrates a fractal dimension, 
evidence of a chaotic process. We are puzzled by this result, because 500 years of sea power data 
must be, by definition, very noisy indeed. 

Our ultimate goal is to investigate more completely the consequences of an intersection 
between a chaotic series and varying levels and types of stochastic variation. The simple question 
is: can we hope to disentangle deterministic chaos from stochastic variation in the real and messy 
world of excluded explanatory variables, imperfect measurement, and hybrid mixtures of stochastic 


processes and chaos producing mechanisms? This paper is a first preliminary step in that direction. 
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CHAOS AND FRACTAL DIMENSIONS 
The spatial correlation test exploits the connection between chaos and fractal 
dimensions. Integer dimensions are well known in defining the relationship between bulk and size: 
bulk ~ size(dimension) 
Thus the bulk of a line is directly proportional to its size, the bulk of an area is proportional to the 
square of its size, the bulk of a three-dimensional volume is proportional to the cube of its size, and 
so on. This means, in turn, that: 
In bulk ~ v(In size) , 
where v is the appropriate dimension. 
Chaos producing mechanisms generate a bulk that falls between integer dimensions, 
thereby producing a fractal dimension. In order to see this, first consider a random series in which: 
Xe+1 = Apt 
where the mean of X; is .5, the mean of e; is 0, and the standard deviation of e; is .18 (see Figure 
1A). If we scatter X;4 4 On X; (see Figure 1B), the distribution of points tends to fill the space. 
indeed, given a sufficiently extended series, it would fill the space relative to the standard deviation 
of its error. And thus, in this instance, we can say that the scatterplot produces an integer 


dimension. 


<< Figure 1 Here >> 
A chaotic series is a nonlinear, aperiodic sequence that appears quite similar to the 
random series. The difference lies in the fact that the chaotic series is perfectly determined. Unlike 
the random series, it is wholly defined by initial conditions and the specification of the chaos 
producing mechanism, and thus, unlike the random series, it has very few degrees of freedom. 


Consider the model developed by May (1976) in his now classic treatment of the 


problem: 
= 


By setting the parameter (a) at 3.7 and Xo at .5, we generate the sequence shown in Figure 2(A), 


which appears quite random at most points along the way. If we scatter Xt 41 ON X, however, the 


underlying deterministic pattern immediately becomes apparent. Returning to the dimension of this 
series, it becomes clear that a scatter of X;, 4 on X; will not fill the plane, even though it cannot be 


summarized in terms of a straight line -- and hence arises the fractal dimension. 


<< Figure 2 Here >> 


THE SPATIAL CORRELATION TEST 

The logic of Figure 2 is extended to create a multi-dimensional spatial correlation test. 
The test is built around a point counting technique in which increasingly larger radii are drawn from 
each point in a series, and the number of other points lying within the radius are counted. The 
correlation measure is: 


Cir) = correlation measure for a given radius, r 


= (1/m2)(number of points with distance < r) 


where m= the number of points. 

As we Said earlier, bulk is proportional to size raised to its appropriate dimension. That is 
analogous to saying that the number of points lying within a particular radius is proportional to the 
radius raised to the appropriate dimension: 


In N(r) ~ vilnr) , 


where v is the dimension. 

But what is v? What is the appropriate dimension? The spatial correlation test estimates 
the dimension of a series (v) as the slope of the line estimated by regressing In[C(r)] on in{r] for 
particular dimensions of the spatial calculation (p). That is, we regress the natural log of Cir) on the 
natural log of r for successive n-tuples of Xt: (2) Xt+1,Xt; (3) Xt+2,Xt+1,Xt; (4) 


Xt+3,Xt+2,Xt+1,Xt; and so on. 
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or: 


These scatters produce s-shaped curves, and we are only interested in the straight line 
segment between the tails of the curve. As we shall see, herein lies one of the technical difficulties 
of the spatial correlation test (Theiler 1990). Our practice in this paper is to truncate the range of 
Cir) when estimating v in order to eliminate the tails. 

If v continues to increase as a function of p, then the dimension of the sequence (v) 
exceeds the dimension of the calculation (p). If, however, the estimated dimension of the sequence 
reaches a limit, then we can hope to have located the dimension of the series. And if the dimension 


is fractional, we have in theory identified a chaotic series. 


NOISE 

As Theiler (1990: 82) suggests, there are some problems with such a test, and noise is 
the “ultimate corrupter of measurements”. Consideration of noise becomes especially important in 
the case of chaotic dynamics due to the sensitive dependence on initial conditions. That is, even a 
minor external shock to a chaotic process will serve to redefine the entire sequence. Thus we will 
need to consider two different types of noise, the first being simple measurement noise that arises 
due to faulty observation of a process. We will assume that the measurements are independent of 
the process itself, and that they are randomly distributed. 

The second form of noise is a stochastic shock to the process due to external factors. In 
this instance the noise is not independent from the process, but actually serves to redirect the 
sequence. In both instances the underlying noise is normally distributed with a mean of zero and a 
standard deviation of .2. Measurement noise is simply added on to the original series observed in 
Figure 1A. In contrast, the Figure 1A sequence must be regenerated and continually adjusted to 
take account of stochastic shocks to the process. In both instances, negative shocks and 


observational errors act on X; to proportionally reduce the level of the system state. Positive 


shocks and observational errors act on (1-X;) to proportionally increase the level of the system 


state. 


The two noisy sequences are shown in Figure 3 and 4, along with the respective scatters 
of X;44 ON X;. In both instances, we once again see series that are seemingly random but reveal 
an underlying pattern of order when viewed from the perspective of the first order scatterplots 
(p=2). These first order scatterplots also demonstrate, however, that even minor levels of 


measurement error or stochastic shocks serve to disguise the pattern of order. 


<< Figures 3 and 4 Here >> 

While the two first order scatterplots appear little different from one another, such 
similarity should not obscure their fundamental difference. Figure 5 shows scatterplots of the 
original series on each of the new series. Remember that each series is based on the same 
underlying mechanism, and their only difference is the presence or absence of the various types of 
noise. But the measurement error series is a close approximation of the original series while the 
stochastically perturbed series is independent of the original series. In short, the sensitive 
dependence on initial conditions means that different types of error have entirely different 


consequences for the behavior of chaotic nonlinear processes. 


<< Figure 5 Here >> 


SIMULATION RESULTS 


We performed four spatial correlation tests on the simulated data presented in the last section. 


We begin with the random series, which should show a pattern of increasing dimensionality as the 


embedding dimensions increase. Figure 6A provides the plot of the log of Cir) on the log of r for the 
eleven embedding dimensions, and Figure 6B shows the slopes of the relationship between Cir) and 
r for all p. Beginning with p equal to 2, the slope of the lines continues to grow unambiguously until 


the twelfth dimension, which actually gives the same slope at p = 12 asp = 11. 


<< Figure 6 Here >> 
This equality could be interpreted as v hitting a limiting value, but we think we have 
another interpretation. Theiler (1990) correctly points out that using regression to estimate v has 
some limitations. In this case, as p increases, the actual number of points that are used to estimate 


v decreases. We must choose points to exclude because they are limiting values near the extremes 


ry 
= 


of r, and as p increases the number of points that need exclusion increases dramatically. For p = 
12, v is estimated using only four values. 

Random error will definitely play a large role when p is large. Nevertheless, the figure 
looks much like what we would expect given that v for a random series should increase linearly as p 
increases. The value of v for p = 12, as noted, is probably due to random chance. Use of the 
spatial correlations test for this series would probably generate the correct conclusion as long as the 
analyst understands that for larger p, v is estimated with more uncertainty. 

Moving to Figure 7, which shows the results of the spatial correlation test for the chaotic 
model with no noise, the results indicate that v limits out between .8 and .9. This indicates that the 
series has fractal dimensionality somewhere in this range. For this problem, the relationship 
between the log of C(r) and r remains relatively stable for greater p, and the amount of information 


available to estimate v for large p is greater here than in the random series case. 


<< Figure 7 Here >> 

The small decrease in v as p increases makes it easy for an analyst to diagnose chaos for 
this problem because v never increases with a rise in p, which would be a sign of randomness in a 
series. Furthermore, the randomness that v exhibits is probably completely due to the difficulty in 
executing the test. In short, there will always be randomness in v associated with the fact that 
limiting values of the log of C(r) are dropped in an ad hoc fashion. This property is an important 
concern, because it suggests than even before adding stochastic components there will be 
uncertainty generated through the use of the method. 


Next we perform the spatial correlation test for May's model that has a small amount of 


measurement error added. The results presented in Figures 8A and 8B are very dramatic. First, the 


test is very difficult to execute, as the data begin to bend more sharply than in the special cases of 
a random series and deterministic chaos. As p increases, the number of points available for 
estimating p decreases rapidly. Indeed, estimates of v for high p may be very poor, and this problem 
might account for the decrease in v for large p. That is, there may be so much uncertainty in 


estimating v for large p that v could either be limiting out or even increasing. 


<< Figure 8 Here >> 
Of course, a most dramatic finding is that adding measurement error biases greatly the 
estimate of dimensionality of the series. Of course, this will always be the case, but what is so 
surprising is that a small amount of measurement error can increase the estimate of dimensionality 
by such a great amount, from about .8 to between four and six. Our conclusion based on this 
admittedly limited amount of information is that measurement error presents major problems for the 
spatial correlation test. 

Stochastic error also changes the estimated dimensionality of the system, but in this case the 
test clearly provides a limit. Figures 9A and 9B show that stochastic error does not make the test 
nearly as hard to interpret as does measurement error. The plot of the logs of Cir) and r do show 
increasing nonlinearity as p increases, but this nonlinearity is not as pronounced as it is in the 
measurement error case. The estimated dimensionality is about 2.8, so even a small amount of 
stochastic error increases the dimensionality by a large amount. Both simulations with error indicate 
that estimates of dimensionality are very sensitive to error and provide estimates that have positive 


bias. 


<< Figure 9 Here >> 
In short, for our simulation with a small amount of stochastic error, we would conclude 
that the series is chaotic but we would grossly overestimate dimensionality. For the series with a 
small amount of measurement error, the test fails because it is difficult, with the uncertainty about v 
values, to discriminate between chaos and a linear random model. Why does measurement error 
have a more profound impact on the test's validity? Stochastic error becomes incorporated in the 


series and does not obscure the connection of the series at time t and t-1 nearly as much as the 


measurement error does, because measurement error as we specified it is independent across time. 


Thus, Figure 3B gives a larger scatter around the underlying relationship than does Figure 4B 
representing the stochastic relationship between the series at one lag. The independence of the 


measurement error results in more stochastic variation in the measured time series. 


DISCUSSION 

This paper presents only initial findings because it is based on only four simulations. 
Nevertheless, it is instructive to return to the seapower data to ask whether we would change our 
outlook about using a spatial correlation test on that data given what we have discovered with our 
simulations. 

Modelski and Thompson's (1989) seapower data are generated over nearly 500 years and 
measure the amount of concentration of power in a global powers of the world system. The data 
were meticulously prepared, taking into account technological changes through time. In essence, 
the data measures naval power, with ships being counted according to whether they have sufficient 
firepower. Figure 10 provides the data over time, and indeed they do look to be random. A quick 
analysis indicates that the differenced series behave like a random series, so this is indeed a case 
where the spatial correlation test might be capable of differentiating between a random series and 


chaos. 


<< Figure 10 Here >> 

However, we have already mentioned that we are concerned with measurement error in 
the series and the potential that the data are generated by a model that is stochastic. The data 
provide a measure of global reach according to Modelski and Thompson, and as such the data must 
be subject to measurement error because the operational definition is not the same as the construct. 
Thus, we suggest that care be taken in interpreting the spatial correlation test. Furthermore, we 
know that the estimate of dimensionality will most likely be biased. 

Perhaps a reasonable step would be to do as statisticians tell us, look at the data. Figures 
11A, 11B, and 11C provide plots of the series for lags one, two, and three. Although these plots 
will only be somewhat useful because of the potential complexity for different n-tuples of data that 
are capable of being generated by chaotic mechanisms, the figures are instructive. A statistical 
analyst would see things and conclude two things. First, the data are linear, with the scatter 


becoming less compact with larger lags. Second, there are obvious outliers as Figure 10 shows. 


Since Richards found the data to be chaotic with dimension 3.5, we would at least question these 


results and ask whether the data are actually limiting out in a meaningful way. This is not to say 
that Richards is wrong. Rather, it poses new questions, such as whether the test is sensitive to 
outliers. 


<< Figure 11 Here >> 

indeed, we can now list a few directions we will take for future analysis: 
1. Is the spatial correlation test sensitive to outliers? 

It is possible that outliers will dramatically increase the space such that for even a large 
number of cases a stochastic linear model will not fill up the space. Figure 1B shows that a random 
series fills the space more or less completely. If we were to add an outlier, this seriously changes 
the space. We can easily evaluate whether outliers change the behavior of v versus p. In addition, 
the seapower data can be reanalyzed by stopping the analysis before the post-World War Il period. 
2. Do high order linear stochastic autoregressive models behave like a random series? 


High order stochastic difference equations are capable of producing series that appear 


random, because as cycles are summed into the series, the series can exhibit dynamics that are 


very complicated. Furthermore, dynamic projections from high order stochastic difference equations 
exhibit sensitivity to initial shocks just as chaotic models are sensitive to initial conditions. The 
behavior of the series should behave like a periodic, stochastic series, with the plot of v on p neither 
limiting at some finite value nor growing linearly. 
3. What are the “confidence intervals" around the plot of v on p? 

Empirically determining such intervals is easily performed from a programming point of 
view but will require a tremendous amount of computation. In theory, we can randomly draw a 
stochastic error of some given size from a given distribution and compute the plot of v on p for a 
finite number of draws. This can help determine how much uncertainty is produced by introducing 
stochastic error. Practically, this undertaking would take incredible amounts of computation time. 
Nevertheless, even a limited number of random draws might be capable of shedding light on this 
question. 


4. Are there alternative methods for estimating v? 
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Takens (1985) develops an alternative estimator because of the limitations of using 
regression. This estimator also provides an estimate of statistical error under very restrictive 
conditions. We need to determine whether much of the error we find is due to the ad hoc nature of 
fitting a linear slope to the plot of the logs of C(r) and r. 

We could proceed in even more directions, but these are the most fun. Before burning 
up our computers, however, we would like ask whether exercises such as these constitute undue 


abuse of silicon chips. 


CONCLUSION 

We should now step back and ask a rather obvious question: In the social sciences, is 
inductively determining whether a time series is generated by a chaotic mechanism a useful 
undertaking? If not, then further analysis is not necessary. Richards (1992: 1052) correctly points 
out that some dynamic processes for social science are likely to be nonlinear, and some of these 
will be chaotic. She says (1052) that "Political processes seldom achieve a steady-state equilibrium 
and instead often evolve through a complex, evolutionary time series.” However, most time series 
in the social sciences are periodic. The limitation of the approach may largely be due to the small 
number of time series that are capable of being analyzed with the spatial correlation test because 
either they are periodic or there are a small number of cases. 

But the issue is more fundamental. Data-mining should be frowned upon, so there should 
be some theoretical model that can then be tested using the spatial correlation approach. In finance, 


there is some debate about whether the seemingly random behavior of asset prices is due to 


efficient markets or chaos. If chaos can be explained with a coherent theory, perhaps testing an 


asset pricing series for chaos would be useful. Then, the model that produces chaos can be fit, 
evaluated statistically, and compared with an efficient market model. 

Another fundamental issue is whether we should expect social science models to 
generate deterministic time series. We do not want to reproduce here the oft-repeated debates 


about whether the world is deterministic or probabilistic. Rather, we want to point out that it is 
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important, given arguments in favor of a probabilistic world, that a chaotic model with some noise 


be considered as a possibility. Such a model does not produce cycles and is sensitive to initial 


conditions, just like the deterministic variety, and maybe social scientists interested in dynamic 


modeling should look for metheds of diagnosing chaos when noisy data and stochastic processes 
make the physicists methods relatively useless. Adding a stochastic term does not make the 
underlying model less interesting, and doing so would probably make most social scientists who are 
wary of determinism much more receptive of chaotic models. 

In summary, the spatial correlation test appears to be sensitive to error, especially 
measurement error. We will perform further analysis to determine just how sensitive the test is to 
error and outliers in the data. As Gary King (1989) argues, political scientists should be wary of 
introducing tools designed for other disciplines, and it was in this spirit that we performed our 
analysis. At least in the current millennium, our colleagues in the physical sciences predict behavior 
several orders of magnitude more precisely than we are typically able to achieve as humble social 


scientists. We would be wise not to forget this. 
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Figure 1A. Random series: X on time. 
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Figure 2A. Deterministic chaos: X on time. 
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Figure GA. Measurement error: X on time. 
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Figure 4A. Stochastic disturbance: X on time. _ 
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Figure 5A. Measurement error serles by deterministic serles. 
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Figure 6A. Random series: In C(r) by In(r) by p. 


Figure 6B. Random series: v by p. 
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Figure 7B. Deterministic series: v by p. 
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Figure 8A. Measurement error: In C(r) by In(r) by p. 
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Figure 9A. Stochastic disturbance: In C(r) by In(r) by p. 
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FIGURE 11A: SEAPOWER DATA 
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Duverger: one more encore 


Duverger's formula, “the simple-majority single-ballot system 
favours the two-party system: (Duverger 1964:217), since 
evolved into Duverger's rule, "1. One-seat districts with 
plurality rule tend to reduce the number of parties to two; 
and 2. multi-seat districts with proportional representation 
tend to be associated with more than two parties" (Shugart and 
Carey 1992:206-07), can be tested by before-and-after records. 
The spread of proportional representation (PR) in western 
Europe coincided and interacted with the modification, even 
transformation, of the original party systems that had 
operated with majoritarian, especially second ballot, 
electoral systems. However additional factors such as the 
extension of the franchise and the political mobilisation of 
new segments of society complicate assessment of the effect of 
the introduction of a PR system on an existing party system 
and its associated patterns of electoral behaviour. For 
example, Shamir (1985) has usefully examined Sweden and 
Denmark which in 1907 and 1915 respectively converted from 
single-ballot, plurality systems to PR, but at the same time 
enlarged their electorates to manhood (Sweden) and adult 
(Denmark) suffrage, together with four countries (Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Weimar Germany) that converted from 
two-ballot systems to PR. Given the second ballot's 
"encouragement" (Duverger 1964:251) of multipartism, the first 
two cases are critical; what Shamir found was that in Denmark 
the number of parties increased but not the fractionalization 
of the system, whilst in Sweden neither happened (1985:7). 


Most English-speaking countries stayed with their majoritarian 
systems, the original first-past-the-post (FPTP) inherited 
from Britain or its modification, the alternative vote (AV) - 
called preferential voting in Australia. The enthusiasm for 
PR (Pugh 1978) prevailing early in the 20th century had rather 
more substantial consequences in the British Empire than in 
the United States. Eire, Malta and Tasmania each switched and 
stayed loyal to the new method, though in all three instances 
the post-PR party system owed its character to much more than 
that conversion of the local electoral system to PR. 


When the six Australian colonies chose to federate at the 
beginning of the century, the only provision for the conduct 
of federal elections inserted into the new constitution was 
transitional: before there could be a federal parliament there 
would have to be an initial election and that should use the 
laws then in force to elect the "more numerous" (ss. 10, 31) 
chamber of each State Parliament, in practice the lower house. 
Thereafter the federal parliament could legislate. Three 
parties contested the first election: Protectionists who won 
31 seats in the House of Representatives and 11 in the upper 
house, the Senate, Free Traders who won 28 and 17, and the 
Labor Party 14 and 8. The 2 remaining seats in the House went 
to Independents. 
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The first federal government, composed of Protectionists, 
proposed that the Senate, modelled in a number of respects on 
the US Senate and directly elected in anticipation of what was 
about to happen in the United States, would be elected by PR, 
and the House of Representatives by AV. Both systems already 
operated at the State level, but each in only one State and 
that only recently. Tasmania had limited experience of two PR 
(STV, known locally as the Hare-Clark system) elections for 
seats in its lower house from the State's two largest towns; 
not until 1907 did PR become statewide. Queensland had 
already held three elections with AV (known locally as 
contingent voting) and held its fourth whilst the debate over 
electoral systems continued in the federal parliament. But 
the two largest States, New South Wales and Victoria, which 
between them elected two-thirds of the House of Represent- 
atives and one-third of the Senate, had known only FPTP and 
"in both houses many members looked askance at the possible 
consequences of the proposals for their electoral bases" (Reid 
and Forrest 1989:99). The bill was amended, and both houses 
were thereafter elected by FPTP. In 1919 AV was introduced 
for the House of Representatives primarily to accommodate the 
re-appearance of a significant third party in federal (and 
State) politics, but STV for the Senate had to wait until 
1948, operating for the first time at the 1949 federal 
election. Its acceptance at that stage was attributable, in 
the long run to the extreme swings of FPTP and AV: 2 
unsuccessful elections in a row could virtually wipe out the 
loser in the Senate eg down to 3 out of 36 seats 1946-49, and 
in the short run to the incumbent government's expectation 
that it was their oxen's turn to be gored. 


Whereas previously PR had been regarded as an eccentricity of 
the smallest of the six States, its adoption at the national 
level refocussed attention on its merits. Three of the six 
States have since followed federal suit by introducing it for 
their upper house elections. In a fourth one party (which has 
never secured a majority in the local upper house) favours the 
idea, and in a fifth, unicameral Queensland, advocates of 
restoring an upper house usually propose that it be elected by 
PR. Only Tasmania, which already has PR but for the lower 
house instead, is content to leave its upper house, the 
Legislative Council, with single-member districts elected by 
AV - and staggered terms so that one-sixth are elected each 
year. The remainder of this paper will report Australian 
experience at federal and State level with mid-life, ie 
without a franchise change or mobilization of new segments of 
the electorate, conversion to PR for one chamber of a 
bicameral legislature. 


As a solution to the difficult choice between majoritarian and 
proportional electoral systems (Lijphart and Grofman 1984), 
allocating one system to one chamber and the other system to 
the other chamber has its attractions. It might be justified 
as an experiment to establish “the better" or even “the best" 
electoral system, or to remedy some perceived political defect 
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or disease - much as electoral reform has recently been in the 
air in Britain, Italy and Japan, say. It might be a hedge 
against one system producing an outcome harmful to the body 
politic in some way, such as magnifying swings if majoritarian 
or giving too much leverage to small groups if proportional - 
though it could also produce the worst features of both. Or 
it might be used to match a particular theory or view of 
representation appropriate to that chamber, or to one chamber 
in a bicameral system. Mention should also be made, if it 
were in any danger of being overlooked, of the (West) German 
combination of the two systems for one chamber - for which 
there is some evidence of consequent split-ticket voting. 


Before setting out such evidence as there is and considering 
these questions, four main components of the Australian 
political context should be briefly sketched: bicameralism, 
electoral experimentation, federalism, and the party system. 


Bicameralism 


Once free settlers and emancipists, former convicts who stayed 
on, had grown in numbers relative to convicts and garrisoning 
troops, they began to demand the rights and institutions of 
"free Englishmen" (Hirst 1983, 1988). The metropolitan 
government and in particular its Colonial Office, responded 
relatively quickly: semi-representative, then representative 
and finally in the 1850s responsible government’ were 
introduced (Melbourne 1963; McMinn 1979). Free settlers in 
the First Empire had established bicameral legislatures. The 
equilibrium between Commons and Lords was still perceived as 
one of the strengths of the English Constitution, and looked 
on with particular favour by conservatives in both London and 
Australia who were by now alarmed by the numerical strength 
and ideological fervour of colonial radicalism. Although it 
took imagination to separate the concept of a viable upper 
house from its historic links with hereditary noble birth and 
property (Martin 1986), the decision was taken that each 
colonial legislature would be bicameral comprising a lower 
House of Assembly (South Australia, Tasmania) or Legislative 
Assembly (the other four) and an upper Legislative Council. 


Two colonies, New South Wales and Queensland, retained 
nomination of members of the Council by the Governor. Once 
the Governor was required to act in most matters on the advice 
of his Ministers who in turn were responsible to the lower 
house, that meant that vacancies in the upper house would be 
filled by the government of the day and vulnerable, unless 
there were firm limits on the size of the Legislative Council, 
to swamping much as the House of Lords could be threatened if 
the monarch was prepared to act on the wishes of the Commons. 
The other three, for geographically isolated Western Australia 
straggled behind and caught up constitutionally only in the 
1890s, chose an elected Legislative Council. Their powers 
were ample, to reflect current Westminster practice and to 
embody the principles of a balanced constitution; their 
franchise was relatively restricted compared to that of the 


lower house to protect property, particularly real property 
which defined most of the restrictions on the franchise. Some 
colonies continued to rely on conventions to shape their 
intercameral relations, others devised various conflict- 
resolving mechanisms such as_ successive dissolutions, but 
always so as to protect the co-equal authority of the upper 
chamber apart from the traditional lower house monopoly of 
initiating financial measures (see Hawker 1971; Wright 1992; 
Black 1991). 


The two colonies, subsequently States, which retained 
nomination followed different courses. Queensland, where the 
nominated chamber resisted the economic policies of a Labor 
government for some years, saw the chamber swamped and 
abolished, with a subsequent entrenched provision requiring a 
referendum for restoration of an upper house (Murphy 1980). 
New South Wales, with a similar problem, switched to indirect 
election of the Council, a quarter of its members retiring 
triennially, with the remaining three-quarters and the members 
of the lower house acting as electors (Turner 1969). The four 
States which had opted for election belatedly accepted, first, 
the enfranchisement of women and later the removal of property 
restrictions, achieving adult suffrage in Victoria in 1950, 
Western Australia 1963, Tasmania 1968 and South Australia 1974 
(Jaensch and Hughes 1987:407-09). But wherever an upper house 
survived, and that was everywhere but Queensland and the two 
mainland Territories, its powers remained considerable. 
Looked at from what might be termed the legislative 
perspective, voting for its members was about as meaningful as 
voting for the lower house. Looked at from the executive 
perspective, however, the great majority of cabinet ministers 
and the State's first minister sat in the lower house, and so 
voting for the upper house was less significant. 


Electoral experimentation 


The variety of electoral experimentation in Australia is 
indicated in an overview of the secondary literature (Goot 
1985) or the chronicling of statutory changes (Hughes and 
Graham 1968; Hughes 1977a, 1986), or can be found in the 
arguments of the advocate of a particular system (Wright 
1980), but it tends to be overlooked in international 
comparisons. The most famous invention, the Australian 
ballot, is now ancient history. AV is usually dismissed as 
having failed to improve on FPTP's poor proportionality, even 
though the distribution of second preferences continues to 
play a significant part in intracoalition - or coalescence to 
follow Sartori (1976:187-88) - relations (Hughes 1985) and in 
determining the outcome of elections (Hughes 1977b:291-94; 
1979:316-22; 1983: 226-29, 309-12; 1990:140-47). Recently two 
States, New South Wales and Queensland, stopped requiring 
expression of as many preferences as there are candidates for 
a vote under AV to be valid, but that development too has 
attracted little interest outside political circles. 


Retention of compulsory voting for federal and_ state 
elections, and local government elections in some States too, 
remains if not popular at least accepted by a majority of 
electors. One consequence of compulsory voting is widespread 
if basic knowledge of electoral matters; just how much 
electors understand of the methods by which their votes are 
counted may be another matter. 


It is probable that Australian electors are relatively blasé 
about variations in their electoral tasks, having as they do 
to cope with a number of variations and being exposed to still 
more if they move interstate. There is evidence that tactical 
voting for partisan purposes is readily understood eg when it 
is advisable to run third so that preferences will be 
distributed to the less undesirable alternative rather than 
run second and have that candidate's preferences distributed 
and go to the more undesirable who would then win. A more 
subtle question is whether some smallish proportion of 
Australian voters are closet Madisonians who will split their 
ticket to ensure that the balanced constitution is protected 
against a single party discipline being applied in both 
chambers and so overriding its checks and balances. 


Federalism 


Australia is one of the handful of classic federal systems. 
Both levels of government have substantial responsibilities 
and the elections for their legislatures matter for policy 
outcomes. Federal and State elections are never simultaneous; 
when there is any danger of coincidence they are usually kept 
some weeks or months apart to avoid contagious unpopularity 
spreading. Compared to the United States or Canada though, 
Australian federalism has not resulted in major differences in 
the character or strength of the parties or voting patterns at 
the sub-national level. A State may tend to favour one side 
or the other slightly: New South Wales usually leans to Labor, 
Victoria hardly ever does so. A minor party may start in one 
or two States and then spread to become national; such a 
party's level of support is likely to reflect local 
circumstances, but often it measures little more than the 
popularity of individual candidates more sensitively than he 
support for major party candidates will do. The strength of 
factions within the Labor Party may vary among the States, as 
may the warmth or coldness of relations between the coalition 
partners. State party machines perceive that they have 
interests of their own and will follow them to the detriment 
of their national body, and vice versa. 


For present purposes, the important point is that federalism 
allows experimentation in political matters, including the 
electoral. Thus the New South Wales Legislative Assembly 
tried the second ballot briefly 1910-18, then switched to PR 
1918-26, without any other State following either step. 
Queensland, when it abandoned optional AV in 1942, reverted to 
FPTP but nowhere else was there a flicker of interest in such 
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a move. On the other hand, some novelties have spread, such 
as the judicialisation of electoral boundary-drawing, and PR 
for the local upper house has been such a development. 


The party system 


Australian political parties emerged as paired cadre parties 
(Conservative and Liberal, Free Trade and Protectionist, Ins 
and Outs) in the second half of the 19th century (eds Loveday, 
Martin and Parker 1977). In the 1890s the trade union 
movement sponsored a Labor Party, the first mass party 
locally, whose rapid rise (Crisp 1955; ed Murphy 1977; 
McMullin 1991) forced the merger ("the Fusion" as it was 
called) of the anti-socialism and anti-unionism, predominantly 
middle class parties into a single Liberal Party over a 20 
year period 1890-1910. In the next decade dissatisfied rural 
interests sponsored a Country Party which combined cadre and 
mass characteristics (Graham 1966). It toyed briefly with a 
third party role and political independence, but settled for 
an almost permanent and normally close parliamentary and 
electoral alliance with the Liberals. In the tables in this 
paper Country (now National) Party seats and votes are added 
to the major party totals, even though there may have been 
times and places when that party's relations with its Liberal 
partner were poor or even hostile or, in the case of Western 
Australia, when the National party itself had split into 2 
smaller fragments over that relationship to the Liberals. 


Thus Australia, nationally and in each State, has had 80 years 
of what is best regarded as a two-party system (Overacker 
1952, 1968; Jupp 1968, 1982; Starr, Richmond and Maddox 1978; 
Jaensch 1989), varied only by temporary schisms in one of the 
major parties and the usually brief and unprofitable 
appearance of small to minuscule alternative parties. The one 
minor party exception on the point of briefness was the 
Australian Communist Party which followed the normal course of 
unsuccessful communist parties elsewhere: founded after the 
Russian Revolution, popular only during and immediately after 
the Second World War, collapsed and fragmented from the 1960s 
onwards. It succeeded in electing one member to a state 
parliament for two terms (out of his 11 contests). By 
contrast an occasional Independent might be elected by playing 
on parochial issues and winning the preferences of the usual 
local loser from a major party, but hardly ever at the federal 
level where parochialism was harder to identify. 


A quick characterisation of the "effective number" of parties 
is given by data from the latest election in the four 
jurisdictions, federal and the three States, to be examined 
below, using the Herfindahl-Hirschman (HH) concentration index 
(Taagepera and Shugart 1989:79), can be found in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
HH CONCENTRATION INDEX AT LATEST ELECTION 


Clth 1993 H 51 
S 
SA 1989 A 
Cc 
NSW 1991 A 
Cc 
WA 1993 A 
Cc 


Tasmania: not comparable 


Although this paper ought to include the mirror image case, 
one where the lower house is elected by PR and the upper by 
the AV, the enduring fiction in Tasmania that almost all its 
Legislative Councillors are Independents complicates the 
attempt too much. Tasmania certainly warrants attention for 
its long experience of STV for the lower house where 
governments are made, coupled with a striking lack of minor 
party phenomena until very recently. That lack might be 
explained by the dominant influence of federal politics or, 
more plausibly, the traditional moderation of both major 
parties in State politics which left very little room in which 
to establish any alternative. Not until their shared 
commitment to "development", particularly in the form of 
hydroelectric works, opened a space for a Green party 
(ostensibly a coalition of Independent’ Greens), did a 
statewide third force achieve House of Assembly 
representation, one seat in each electoral district (M=7). On 
the other hand, ex-party members have held their seats as 
Independents if they had substantial personal followings. 


The federal Senate 


In 1949 two changes were made to Senate representation. 
Proportional representation by the single transferable vote 
(STV) was introduced; membership was enlarged from 6 Senators 
per State to 10 per State, so that at a normal, half-Senate 
election magnitude rose from 3 to 5. The Senate has since 
been enlarged twice: by the addition in 1975 of 4 Territorial 
seats, 2 each for the Australian Capital Territory and the 
Northern Territory, which had no effect on magnitude for the 
States, then by enlargement of State delegations from 10 to 12 
prior to the 1984 election. A further material point is that, 
whilst there had been only 1 double dissolution (in 1914) in 
the first half-century of the Senate's existence, in the as 
yet incomplete second there have been 5 at which magnitude 
rose to 10 (1951, 1974, 1975) and then 12 (1983, 1987). 


Apparent support for the second half of Duverger's rule 
appears in Table 2: when PR_- comes, can minor party 
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representation be far behind? In this case though, that soon 
levelled off between 10 and 15%, but it has had substantial 
consequences for the federal political system as a whole. 
Given the highly competitive two-party system already in 
place, the introduction of even a small number of "others" in 
a legislative chamber has given them collectively the balance 
of power in a virtually co-equal chamber. Moreover 
rehabilitation of the Senate's reputation for application and 
effectiveness, especially because of an enhanced committee 
system, has reinforced the significance of a vote for the 
Senate. 


TABLE 2 
MAJOR AND MINOR PARTY/INDEPENDENTS ELECTED TO 
THE SENATE 1940-93 


Minor/Ind j Minor/iInd 
1940 
1943 
1946 
1949 
1951 
1953 
1955 
1958 
1961 
1964 
1967 


NU 


Notes: 

a Total includes 1 or 2 casual vacancies 

b Membership enlarged by statute 

c Double dissolution with all seats filled 


Over half of the successes are accounted for by the Australian 
Democrats, and 70% by the Democrats and Democratic Labor Party 
combined. The remainder are credited to the short-lived 
Liberal Movement of South Australia which contributed to the 
formation of the Australian Democrats, to Nuclear Disarmament 
and Green candidates under various labels, and to a sprinkling 
of Independents. 


Attention will now be re-directed from seats won in the Senate 
to ask whether voting patterns changed to produce those 
outcomes. At the same time equivalent data for the House of 
Representatives, which continued with AV, are provided as a 
control at both the national (Commonwealth) level and for the 
6 States. Table 2 places the data in 5 periods: 

1940-46, preceding the introduction of PR for the Senate: the 
Labor Party recovered from two simultaneous splits in the 
1930s while its principal opponent, the United Australia Party 
as the Liberals were then known, decayed; 

1949-54, following the introduction of PR for the Senate: the 
two-party system was restored to its previous strength; 
1955-69: the Labor Party split again, and the rightwing, 
predominantly Catholic, Democratic Labor Party (DLP ) 
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established itself as a national party and won seats in the 
Senate; 

1969-75: the DLP declined in the face of a revived Labor Party 
but though several new parties emerged at the national level, 
none of them were very successful; 

1977-93: the DLP had virtually disappeared, but a new national 
party, the Australian Democrats, replaced them with a 
comparable vote and Senate representation; other new parties 
such as Nuclear Disarmament and Greens polled relatively well 
by previous standards and won the odd seat. 


TABLE 3 
MINOR PARTIES' SHARE OF HOUSE AND SENATE 
TOTAL VOTES 1940-93 (mean) 
Period 
(no. els.) Clth NSW Vic 


1940-46 
(H3,S3) 


13.0 
1.9 


W 


1949-54 
(H3, S3) 


2.3 
4.0 


1955-67 
(H5, S5) 


15.4 
1743 


OV ou oo WN N > 


1969-75 
(H5, S4) 


10.2 4. 
14.6 10. 
8. 
4 


WW 


1977-93 
(H7, S7) 


11.1 
16.8 14. 


16.5 13.2 19. 


H 
H 
Ss 
H 
S 
H 
S 
H 
Ss 


1 
3 
7 
8 
5 
3 
If the gap between minor party (and Independents) House and 
Senate votes at the national level reflects the impact of 
their different electoral systems, the figures are: -5.7, 
+1.8, +2.1, +5.3, +6.1. An initial reading might suggest the 
following points. Before 1949, minor party (and Independent) 
candidates polled better with a majoritarian electoral system 
in the (M=1, district) House than in the (M=3, statewide) 
Senate. The introduction of PR in 1949 may have helped the 
DLP survive as long as it did by enabling it to win seats and 
the numerical balance of power in the Senate, and so appear to 
have the capacity to extract concessions from the Liberal- 
Country coalition government, but appearance of such a party 
had to wait for 3 general elections after PR was introduced. 
Neither did the Senate minor-party vote relative to the House 
vote increase significantly in the later period; both had been 


small, both became somewhat larger, but the relative increase 
of 0.3 of a percentage point is unexceptional. 


In the following period, 1969-75, the gap widens, and by an 
additional 3.2 percentage points, even though the DLP, the 
minor party which might have been said to have made that 
opening, had lost its representation and balance of power in 
the Senate. The coalition government restored to office after 
a three-year break was again (albeit briefly) in control of 


13.2 18.2 10-9 6-7 10.0 
7.5 15.9 3.5 0.7 3.3 | 
4.7 6.0 4.4 3.1 3.0 MLO 
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both chambers. At this point an alternative explanation of 
the better performance of minor parties offers itself. In the 
period 1955-67 the first 3 elections (1955, 1958, 1961) are 
simultaneous, both House and Senate voted for on the same day. 
But in 1963 Prime Minister Menzies sought quick electoral 
advantage by dissolving the House a year early, thereby 
putting House and Senate elections out of synchronisation; 
that state of affairs persisted until the double dissolution 
of 1974 restored synchronisation. 


Whilst there had been House-only elections before, in 1929 and 
1954, and a Senate-only election in 1953 resulting from the 
double dissolution of 1951, these had been one-off experiences 
soon forgotten. In the 1960s it was remarked that Senate 
elections held without the restraint of a simultaneous House 
election at which the next government was being chosen could 
deteriorate into a "by-election atmosphere" in which electors 
might chastise the government of the day without having to 
fear letting its opponents into office. Some voters would go 
so far as to vote for the other major party, some would be 
more cautious and merely switch their vote to a minor party 
for the occasion. It would not be surprising if the minor 
party share of the vote rose in such circumstances. 


That sort of evidence has been irregular. At the 1964 Senate 
election, which followed the early dissolution of 1963, the 
minor party vote gap was only 1.1 percentage points; at the 
next pair, House in 1966 and Senate in 1967, the gap increased 
to 2.2 percentage points. But between the 1969 House election 
and the 1970 Senate election, the minor party vote gap shot up 
to 10.0 percentage points. When in 1974 House and Senate 
elections again became simultaneous - and they have stayed so 
ever since - the gap first contracted (1974 3.9, 1975 3.8) 
though staying larger than it had been in the mid-1960s; then 
expanded (1977 5.5, 1980 5.7, 1983 7.6, 1984 10.9), only to 
contract a second time (1987 7.0, 1990 2.6, 1993 3.0). By the 
1990s it was back again to the size of the late 1960s. Such 
movements make it unlikely that the two sets of votes are 
being separated by powerful forces operating consistently. 


The South Australian Legislative Council 


Data for the State upper houses equivalent to those given in 
Tables 2 and 3 can be combined. South Australia was the first 
State to follow the Senate precedent, although initially with 
a list system, as part of a package of electoral reforms among 
which ending substantial malapportionment attracted most 
interest. That decision split the local Liberal Party, which 
had been the beneficiary of rural weighting, and the 1975 
figures in Table 4 reflect the strength of the reformist 
Liberal Movement, most of whose supporters soon returned to 
the Liberal party while the others went into the new 
Australian Democrats, thereafter electing a single member at 
each Legislative Council election. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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TABLE 4 
MINOR PARTY SHARE OF SA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
SEATS AND TOTAL VOTES (%) 1975-89 


Seats Votes 
Minor/Ind Council Assembly 
19.4 


8. 
7. 
4. 


1 


At 3 of the 5 Legislative Council elections since PR (1975-79 
list; 1982-89 STV) was introduced the minor parties polled 
better for the Council than for the Assembly: 1975 +5.5, 1985 
+#3.2, 1989 +3.9. But at 2 elections the difference was less 
than 1 percentage point: 1979 -0.5 , 1982 +0.3, well short of 
conclusive. One possibility would be that lack of minor 
party/independent candidates in some of the House single- 
member districts depressed the statewide vote compared to the 
Council's. Offsetting that possibility, attractive minor 
party or Independent candidates in a single district could 
inflate the House vote. Accordingly data at the electoral 
district level for Assembly and Council have been checked for 
their minor party/Independent vote gap and are set out in 
Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
MINOR PARTY/INDEPENDENT VOTE GAP FOR 
SA COUNCIL AND ASSEMBLY 1979-85 BY ELECTORAL DISTRICT 
(percentage point difference) 


Council higher Assembly higher 
>5.0 2.5-5.0 0.1-2.4 0.1-2.4 2.5-5.0 >5.0 
1979 18) 2 13 12 
1982 0 14 13 10 
1985 27 10 3 1 
1989 32 ] 2 0 


The number of districts with an exceptionally high Assembly 
vote (for an Independent usually) is modest, 3-5. Districts 
without a minor party candidate for the House of Assembly 
disappear from the record. What remains is an apparently 
steady shift to a higher minority party/Independent vote for 
the PR-elected upper house, more striking than the aggregate 
+3.9 percentage points. The unusually large margins in favour 
of the Assembly in only 3 electoral districts, 2 of which were 
won by Independents (32.7, 29.5 and 16.6 percentage points) 
have hauled back the Council's general advantage. 


The New South Wales Legislative Council 


New South Wales, it will be recalled, had an indirectly 
elected Legislative Council from which it went directly to 
STV. Unlike South Australia (M=11) with normally only 1 minor 


1975 9 
1979 10 
1982 10 1 9.0 7 
1989 10 1 18.4 5 
N/A 
9 
4 
0 
| 
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party candidate being elected, New South Wales (M=15) usually 
manages to elect 2, one an Australian Democrat, the other from 
the Call to Australia, a Moral Majority type of organisation. 


TABLE 6 
MINOR PARTY SHARE OF NSW LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
SEATS AND TOTAL VOTES (%) 1978-91 


Seats Votes 
Minor/Ind Council Assembly 
8.8 
14.4 
10.5 
16.3 
17.4 


The 9.0 percentage points gap opened in 1981 closes, to 
various extents, in the 3 subsequent elections. But whereas 
the increase in the Legislative Council vote is attributable 
to minor parties, for the Legislative Assembly vote it has 
been given mainly to Independents. 


The Western Australian Legislative Council 


Unlike the two previous States which introduced a single 
statewide multi-member district with a magnitude in double 
figures, Western Australia chose 6 districts, 2 electing 7 
members and 4 electing 5, ostensibly because of the State's 
vast area but more plausibly to discourage minor parties 
winning seats with a smaller quota for election. In the event 
only major party candidates were elected at the first PR 
election in 1989; in 1993 one Independent was returned. Table 
7 shows 4 pre-PR elections to establish the previously low 
level of minor party/Independent support 1977-83, then a sharp 
rise in Council voting but before the introduction of PR. 
After PR is has been introduced in 1986, the Legislative 
Assembly vote goes up too. 


TABLE 7 
MINOR PARTY SHARE OF WA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
TOTAL VOTES (%) 1977-93 
Council Assembly 
1977 aun 
1980 0.5 
1983 1.5 
1986 10.2 
1989 12.6 
1993 13.6 


Without producing a rudimentary equivalent to Table 5 for the 
6 West Australian upper house districts (dubbed provinces), in 
1989 only 1 and in 1993 2 of the 6 had a larger minor party 
vote share for the Legislative Assembly. But in only 1 
instance was the gap >5%, and that is attributable to lack of 
minor party candidates in 4 of the 10 constituent Legislative 
Assembly electoral districts. Again the statewide pattern 


= 
Major 
1978 15 
1981 13 
1984 14 
1988 13 
1991 13 
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matches the figures from the smaller electoral units, the 
electoral districts. 


Conclusions 


Four points can be made. First, perhaps as Taagepera and 
Grofman said cautiously: 

"The arguments which lead us to believe list PR should 

facilitate multipartyism may or may not apply to ... STV 

ese” (198652342) 
If STV, which apart from a brief time with the South 
Australian Legislative Council is what we have been looking 
at, is indeed less effective than a list system in encouraging 
the second part of Duverger's rule, why should that be so? 
One explanation is that it tends to be associated with low 
district magnitudes. That phenomenon may in turn be 
attributed to belief that the knowledge of individual 
candidates which in part justifies choice of STV will be 
effective only if the pool of candidates is kept fairly small. 
Or their small M's might be attributed to some factor X in the 
3 roundish islands that provide most of our experience of STV 
in operation. 


But it is also possible that the capacity to transfer post- 
first preferences between parties has some effect. STV may 
allow too loose a commitment to non-major parties, in effect 
encouraging electoral promiscuity whereby votes as readily 
move on to a major party. Put differently, STV allows small 
parties to spring up in the interstices of the party system 
with very specific appeals but fails to discipline them into 
forming preference-trading alliances. A voter who backs a 
minor party/Independent candidate with their first preference 
is likely to be motivated by a single issue or the valence on 
a particular candidate; once that first preference has failed 
to ensure election, there is a good probability that a multi- 
issue major party will be more attractive than another single- 
issue (or limited range of issues) minor party. When two 
overlap, as the left-libertarian Australian Democrats and 
Greens have done recently, then there can be a ready exchange 
of second preferences, but in an early period when the two 
largest minor parties were the DLP and the Communists each put 
the other at the end of their rankings. 


Thus there can be a large random factor operating on additions 
to its initial vote share to determine a minor party's ability 
to win a seat. So, for example, in 1984 in New South Wales 
(M=7 because of the recent enlargement of the Senate) a 
popular rock-singer, Peter Garrett, standing for the Senate on 
behalf of the Nuclear Disarmament Party polled 9.62% of first 
preferences but failed to win a seat but the leading 
Australian Democrat with only 7.23% of first preferences was 
elected. However in 1987 in New South Wales (M=12 because of 
a double dissolution) Bob Wood, unemployed, standing for the 
Nuclear Disarmament Party polled 1.51% of first preferences 
and won a seat as did an Australian Democrat with 8.92%, but 
the leading Call to Australia candidate with 3.35% did not. 


H 
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Although a major party's listing of its candidates has never 
been reversed at a Senate STV election, there is some 
flexibility in the allocation of major party surpluses and 
even more in the destination of excluded minor party 
candidates' preferences. 


The second point concerns district magnitude. Until quite 
recently the Australian rule-of-thumb figure was that 80% of 
votes were securely locked up; each major party (counting the 
Liberal-National coalition as one) invariably secured at least 
40% of first preferences for both upper and lower houses, 
federally and in each State. Using a Droop quota, if M=5 for 
the Senate, then allocation of the fifth seat was likely to 
lie between the two major parties and the principal minor 
party (or outstanding local Independent) candidate who could 
be certain of winning only by polling almost 17% of 
preferences, a difficult task if barely 20% of them were free. 


Such considerations figured in the deal struck to enlarge both 
chambers after the Labor Party's victory in 1983. The 
constitutional requirement that the House membership must be 
as nearly as practicable twice the size of the Senate's 
ensures that any enlargement of the Senate and the House will 
be by multiples of 12 and 24 respectively (6 states X 2 for 
half-Senate elections X 2 for the constitutional formula). If 
the half-Senate M was increased to 6, the two major parties 
could each win 3 seats with 42.9% of first preferences, or 
their own first preferences plus some second or subsequent 
preferences from the earliest minor party and Independent 
candidates to be excluded, and paradoxically increasing M 
would make it harder for a non-major party candidate to win. 
In the event, as Table 2 showed, the subsequent 3 half-Senate 
elections failed to deliver. It should be added that the quid 
pro quo which secured National Party support was that smaller 
enrolments for an enlarged House of Representatives preserved 
the absolute number, if not the relative proportion, of rural 
seats. 


With M's of 11 and 15 respectively the South Australian and 
New South Wales Legislative Councils and an M of 12 a full 
Senate ought to produce more minor party representation than 
the Senate at a half-Senate election and the Western 
Australian Legislative Council, but factors other’ than 
magnitude size and the operation of STV appear to intervene. 


The third point is that changes in electoral outcomes or 
behaviour may take time to follow changes in the electoral 
system. The initial impact may be masked by other factors. 
Electors may not see their new opportunities, or competing 
parties may not call it to their attention. So, for example, 
relatively few electors in New South Wales availed themselves 
of the opportunity to record only a single or ae few 
preferences when the requirement that a full set was necessary 
for the vote to be valid was removed, but the proportion 
appears to have been creeping up over the 4 elections since 
the change. On the other hand, the Senate has been using STV 
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for almost 45 years and the Tasmanian House of Assembly for 
over 80 years so their experience at least ought to be 
sufficient to understand how they operate. 


Fourth and finally, there is the matter of bicameralism. What 
influences, affects or cognitions, move across the line that 
separates the two chambers in the elector's mind? Are they 
perceived as separate entities, part of a single legislative 
whole, or hopelessly muddled so that their separate natures 
are not understood at all? If that be the case, what is the 
consequence of each having a different electoral system? As 
an exhortation to go and do something else quite different 
often conveniently concludes a conference paper, perhaps here 
the point is that we know very little about how well electors 
comprehend the operations of the electoral systems that they 
work, usually fairly effectively, at regular intervals. 
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Introduction 


Many observers of the contemporary presidency have 
commented on the growing disjunction between presidential speech 
and policy substance.1 Although numerous factors surely help 
account for this shift, White House structuring for writing 
presidential speeches, statements, and messages has at least 
reinforced the gap. This has happened as the process of writing 
for presidents has changed from one dominated by the president 
and top policy and political advisers to one in which the actual 
writing is typically done by professional speechwriters whose 
connections to both the president and the bulk of the work of the 
presidency are relatively weak. 


Here, we seek to track the origins of the gap between policy 
and writing by exploring the period in which the most significant 
changes in White House structuring for writing took place: the 
administrations of Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon. The 
discussion that follows will describe these organizational 
changes, examine their causes, and speculate about their 
implications. In addition, the analysis will highlight how 
presidential strategies and particular organizational structures 
helped shape the relationship of writing to policy. Perhaps 
Surprisingly for some, the Nixon White House handled writing in 
ways that reduced the distance between policy substance and 
presidential writing. 


Writing in the Modern Presidency 


Although writing always has been at the nexus of policy and 
public relations, before 1969 the balance tilted toward policy -- 
in terms of both who participated and how speechwriting was 
structured. Herbert Hoover was the last president to do most of 
his own writing. In his successors' administrations, such top 
advisers as FDR's Samuel Rosenman, Harry Truman's Clark Clifford, 
and John Kennedy's Theodore Sorensen emerged as principal 
speechwriters. Through the Kennedy and early Johnson 
administrations, three things were for the most part true about 
the links between presidential speechwriting and the policy 
process.2 First, the White House staffers who wrote for 
presidents were involved in policy exploration and discussion. 
Second, the president was a frequent and active participant in 
writing sessions. Third, speechwriting was intentionally used as 
one forum for policy deliberation and debate: the scheduling of 
an important speech not only provided an occasion for discussing 
administration policy but also set a clear deadline for the 
decision process. 


Since that time, though, the balance between policy and 
public relations has shifted dramatically. Writing specialists 
(or "wordsmiths") have replaced the policy staffers who also 
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drafted speeches. Direct involvement of writers in policy 
discussions has mostly given way to extensive "staffing," or 
editing of the wordsmiths' drafts by an array of policy and 
political aides. Beginning with the Nixon administration, 
writers typically have been lodged in White House 
"communications" offices charged with articulating, clarifying, 
and defending administration activities and with mobilizing 
support for presidents. Such units clearly have been more 
concerned with the retailing of public policy than with its 
manufacture. Moreover, as Jeffrey Tulis has pointed out, with 
the mounting demands on the "rhetorical" or "public" presidency, 
"the commitment to speak precedes the knowledge of any issue to 
speak about, often causing staff to find or create an issue for 
the speech."3 Yet, as they have scrambled to come up with ideas 
for speeches, writers in more recent White Houses routinely have 
complained about their ignorance of administration policy 
stances.4 


The immediate result of such arrangements has tended to be a 
speechwriting process where writers, not always included in 
policy debates and sometimes inadequately guided by policy- 
makers, often must "write blind." It seems plausible to suggest 
(though we do not propose herein to prove) that this structural 
Gisjunction is not unrelated to the content of presidential 
speeches and messages, and especially to their sometimes 
unsatisfactory relationship to actual administration policy. The 
emergence of that disjunction can be traced to the Johnson White 
House, to which attention now turns. 


Speechwriting Under Johnson: Experimentation and Turmoil 


The Kennedy Inheritance 


When Lyndon Johnson succeeded to the presidency, he 
inherited a White House organized by John Kennedy along lines 
that had characterized Democratic administrations since Franklin 
Roosevelt. A "spokes of the wheel" system, it relied upon a 
cadre of relative generalists at the top not only to advise on 
and monitor politics and policy, but also to perform the task of 
speech and message writing. In the Kennedy White House, the 
writers bore such familiar names as Theodore Sorensen, Arthur 
Schlesinger, McGeorge Bundy, and, for a time, Richard Goodwin. 
Although Sorensen and Schlesinger left within a few months, the 
Kennedy arrangements persisted. This was mostly a consequence of 
organizational inertia, reinforced by the then-consensual view 
among Democrats that an informal, decentralized White House was 
preferable to a more formally structured and centralized one. 


While retaining the essence of the Kennedy system, Johnson 
brought to the presidency his own cadre of advisers/writers, 
including Special Assistants Bill Moyers, Jack Valenti and 
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Douglass Cater, Cabinet Secretary Horace Busby, and Elizabeth 
Carpenter, Lady Bird Johnson's Press Secretary. They were joined 
by Goodwin, newly returned to the White House from virtual exile 
in the State Department. When Walt Rostow replaced Bundy as 
National Security Assistant, he, too, became deeply involved in 
writing. Busby, the veteran of the group in length of service 
with LBJ, had been Johnson's main writer during his Vice- 
Presidential years. But Busby's role in writing declined after 
LBJ became president, becoming restricted mainly to less 
Significant speeches such as remarks for bill signings, swearing- 
in ceremonies and the like: the sort of writing that came to be 
derided "Rose Garden rubbish."5 Goodwin soon emerged as the star 
writer, crafting, among others, Johnson's Great Society speech,6 
while Valenti became the principal coordinator of writers. 


Responsibility for speeches and other writing was broadly 
shared among Johnson's early staff. While some were substantive 
specialists (e.g., Bundy and Rostow on foreign affairs; Cater on 
domestic, especially health and education, policy), others were 
generalists. For instance, Goodwin not only wrote domestic 
policy speeches but also worked closely with Moyers and Bundy 
(and later Rostow) on foreign affairs addresses.7 Consultation 
within the Administration was commonplace, and drafts from 
executive branch departments often were used as the basis for 
policy-relevant speeches -- a Cater draft of a speech on the 
balance of payments in early 1965, for example, was based on an 
earlier version from the Commerce Department.8 Often, however, 
such departmental drafts were found wanting. On such occasions, 
writers could occupy policy-influencing roles simply by virtue of 
being writers, since the writing process was intimately tied to 
policy decision-making. For instance, Patrick Anderson has 
recounted Moyers's work on a July 1966 speech on China. Unhappy 
with a draft from the State Department, which stressed anti- 
Communism, LBJ assigned Moyers to the speech. Moyers 


was already in touch with State Department and NSC staff 
experts on China who opposed the government's long-standing 
policy against trade with mainland China or diplomatic 
recognition or UN membership for her. He immediately 
solicited speech drafts from these men.9 


Valenti's role as coordinator evolved "presumably in part 
because of his access to the president and in part because of his 
skill as a speechwriter."10 Initially, this arangement worked 
relatively well. The writers were satisfactory from the 
President's perspective, and the volume of their production was 
adequate even to the demands of the 1964 campaign, when material 
was drawn from "every crevice and cranny"1il of the government, 
and then distributed to White House writers, including Goodwin, 
Busby, and Cater.12 In making speech assignments, Valenti had 
some discretion, even to the point where he could assign the same 
speech to more than one writer, unbeknownst to the writers or, 
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for a time, the President. Goodwin describes one such occasion, 
when LBJ expressed an emphatic preference for Goodwin over Busby 
as the writer but both drafted speeches.13 


During this period, Johnson often participated actively in 
the writing process, frequently providing writers with "detailed 
guidelines" on policy content.14 On other occasions, however, he 
would order a speech without giving much guidance or any 
significant editorial assistance.15 Indeed, the writers could 
encourage such presidential distance. As Valenti has said of 
Goodwin: 


I learned quickly the Goodwin code: to hold onto the speech 
until the very last minute to prevent some lower form of 
animal (me) from fooling around with his prose. To actually 
withhold the speech until the president mounted the rostrum 
was really Goodwin's objective.16 


Nonetheless, knowing the President's mind was generally not 
a problem because of the proximity of the writers to LBJ. 
Goodwin has recalled the status he and the other writers enjoyed, 
at the intersection of writing and policy: 


The two roles -- writer and policymaker -- were symbiotic: 
Active participation made accurate articulation likely; 
personal contact with the president made it far easier to 
ensure that his public statements reflected his thoughts 
and philosophy, the natural cadences of his voice, and his 
distinctive mannerisms of expression.17 


Goodwin probably overstates his own importance as a policy maker 
(though not the significance of, for example, a Moyers or a 
Rostow), but his point about personal contact is the relevant, 
and valid, one. For writing to be a useful adjunct to the policy 
process, such a connection must be present. 


Thus, a loose hierarchy linked LBJ to his writers both 
directly and through Valenti and generally served to interject 
policy concerns into writing. At the same time, writing was for 
the most part done in a timely manner, and the product was 
generally well received, both by the President and the public, 
despite a few complaints inside the White House about 
disorganization.18 


Coping With Growing Demand 

The total output that could be generated by staffers with 
responsibilites beyond writing, however, was limited. Meanwhile, 
the demand for such writing was rising. The initial conditions 
pushing presidents to more often "go public" -- for example, 
advances in communications and transportation, weakening 
political parties -- remained, and the expectations of the public 
and the press that presidents would do so, which John Kennedy had 
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triggered, persisted.19 Johnson's own strategic choices 
reinforced these environmental pressures. His decisions to 
"ceremonialize constantly"20 and to flood Congress with messages 
describing and justifying his administration's policy initiatives 
contributed to the mounting demand for presidential writing. 


As a result, in late 1965, Valenti hired Robert Hardesty and 
Will Sparks to help out, mostly with the "Rose Garden" prose.21 
Another level of hierarchy was thereby added to the writing 
operation: neither Sparks nor Hardesty was near the level of 
White House aides with policy responsibilities or in the 
confidence of the President. Nor was there a strong reason for 
them to have much access to the policy process, since what they 
wrote either had little substantive content or simply restated 
well-established lines of policy and political stance. 


Meanwhile, between mid-1965 and mid-1966, most of the top- 
level writers departed. Goodwin, Valenti, and Busby all left the 
White House, while Moyers's appointment as Press Secretary 
effectively removed him from most writing duties. Special 
Counsel Harry McPherson partially filled the void, as did 
domestic policy assistant Joseph Califano and his staff. 

However, with the growing demand for presidential writing, along 
with an increasingly complex organization of writers, it became 
clear to LBJ and his advisers that the previous loose hierarchy 
of adviser/writers was no longer adequate. A new approach seemed 
called for. 


When Valenti left in May 1966, a certain amount of 
"commotion" and "stress" over control of writing ensued.22 
Johnson's solution was to turn control of the writing operation 
over to former NBC news executive Robert Kintner, who had 
replaced Busby as Cabinet Secretary. Johnson did not give 
Kintner a specific mandate, but made it clear that he was 
interested in better organization. Kintner, whose White House 
responsibilities were ill-defined but diverse, neither wrote nor 
edited speeches and messages. Instead, along with his assistant 
Charles Maguire, Kintner took responsibility for making writing 
assignments and tried to coordinate the work of the senior 
adviser/writers (such as McPherson, Rostow, and Cater), the small 
staff of specialized speechwriters, and a separate staff that 
wrote minor messages. Concerned with organization, in early 1967 
Kintner oversaw the merging of the message and speech units and 
created a separate staff of researchers. At about the same time, 
in consultation with the President and Congressional liaison 
chief Lawrence O'Brien, Kintner transferred Hardesty to the 
legislative liaison office to head a small writing staff there.23 
Ultimately, the specialized writing staff that reported to 
Kintner and Maguire grew to six to seven writers.24 


Kintner's approach added new difficulties. Previously, 
there had been a clear distinction between senior 
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adviser/writers, who handled policy issues, and "wordsmiths," who 
did not. Now, as head of the latter group, Kintner attempted to 
direct and coordinate all writing activities, somewhat blurring 
that distinction and placing a new burden on the specialized 
writers, who did not have the kind of contacts in the White House 
and throughout the Administration that adviser/writers routinely 
enjoyed. At the same time, he challenged the existing autonomy 
of these latter, higher level writers. 


Despite his best efforts, Kintner never exercised full 
control over the process of writing for the President or 
integrated the adviser/writers into his operation. On top of the 
writing process directed by Kintner and Maguire remained a 
Significant vestige of the previous arrangements. Cater, 
McPherson, Rostow, John Roche (successor to Arthur Schlesinger 
and Eric Goldman as resident White House "intellectual"), and 
others wrote independently for LBJ, depending on Kintner for 
neither assignments nor supervision. These adviser/writers still 
drafted most of the policy-relevant speeches and messages. 
Although the specialized speech staff supplemented these efforts, 
it did not (and was never intended to) replace them. 


Meanwhile, as Kintner struggled to develop ties between his 
operation and the adviser/writers, McPherson and Roche sought to 
bring the specialized staff into their sphere of influence. The 
two met frequently with Kintner's writing staff, and all speeches 
were sent initially to Roche and then to McPherson for editing 


and revision before finally being returned to Maguire.25 Only 
after this process had run its course did the speech go to 
Johnson, who typically added his own personal touches. 


Not surprisingly, the two-tier writing arrangements that 
senior aides competed to direct generated tensions and problems. 
Roche, for instance, who had little use for the writing 
specialists, called Kintner's system a "complete flop," and 
characterized Kintner himself as "a throughly unpleasant man who 
kissed Johnson's ass with an assiduousness that could only 
nauseate the onlooker."26 More importantly, a gap between 
policy and writing surfaced at the lower level -- a gap that 
would not have mattered had the specialized writers not begun to 
write non-routine, policy-relevant material or had they been 
given adequate guidance. Kintner and Maguire provided little 
substantive policy direction in their supervision of the writing 
staff. For their part, even though McPherson and Roche insisted 
on editing the specialists' drafts, they did not use the informal 
hierarchy they had constructed to communicate about 
Administration policy objectives and initiatives to the 
wordsmiths. In a meeting of McPherson, Roche, and the writing 
staff in March 1967, for instance, Will Sparks complained that 
the specialized writers were not in close enough contact with 
even the Special Assistants to be sure what Administration policy 
was. As a result they were "writing blind." McPherson's 
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response offered little comfort; he advised them instead to "try 
a little adventurism" by injecting novel policy ideas into their 
writing, on the chance that the President might approve them. 
McPherson did at least promise, though, that the writers would 
see the final, edited drafts of their work before they were 
released, in order to check for factual accuracy.27 


Yet, even with all of these difficulties, Kintner's 
departure from the White House, for health reasons, in June 1967 
touched off another organizational crisis. According to Peter 
Benchley, then a member of Kintner's writing staff, "chaos" 
erupted.28 Maguire sought to assume Kintner's job but lacked his 
erstwhile boss's stature and met resistance from more senior 
staff.29 Nonetheless, Maguire continued to assign speeches to 
the specialized writers, and material continued to be routed 
through Maguire's office for "final assembly," placing him in the 
center of controversy, since "feuds among the President's writers 
were commonplace."30 The shakily-organized, ad hoc system of 
handling writing had begun to come apart. 


Out of this confusion, McPherson emerged as the chief 
speechwriter, acquiring some control over writing assignments 
(though he worked with Maguire) and final editorial authority 
(prior to ultimate approval by LBJ), at least for all speeches 
written by anyone other than Rostow, Cater, and Califano and his 
staff. McPherson moved to bring some predictability to the 
operation and to comnmunicate Administration policy stances down 
the writing hierarchy. He met with the specialized writing and 
research staffs every Friday, both to assign writers to specific 
speeches and to hold discussions of content for each speech. The 
assigned writer for a particular speech would meet with 
substantive policy advisers, thus dealing directly with the 
complaint that writers were unaware of Administration policy.3l 


Even this arrangement did not fully answer the wordsmiths' 
concerns, however. Since substantive advisers met only with one 
writer at a time, the writers as a group were frustrated at being 
left out of sessions that could have left them more broadly 
informed and feeling more involved with policy. In relaying 
these complaints to McPherson, White House public opinion analyst 
Fred Panzer, a member of the research staff, noted that the 
narrow participation in substantive discussions also had the 
effect of excluding him from virtually all of them, making the 
Friday meetings hardly worth his time.32 Panzer's memo drew a 
sharp response from Roche: 


I happen to have regard for the "writers" as children of God 
and fellow-travelers on the Road of Life. However, 
McPherson and I are not hand-holders or resident lay- 
analysts. Our concern is with the President's prose; when 
we hold meetings, the purpose is thus prosaic rather than 
theraputic. . . while we recognize that in an ideal world 
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everybody's existential metabolism would be improved by 
participation in everything, in the interests of efficiency 
we reserve the right to limit invitations.33 


Thus, although McPherson's efforts produced an operation 
that was “more orderly, regularized, and systematically 
coordinated"34 than writing had theretofore been, it was an 
incomplete hierarchy. McPherson neither fully directed and 
coordinated all writing activities nor entirely assuaged the 
discontents of many of the writers themselves by communicating 
policy substance. Writer Peter Benchley, for one, concluded in 
retrospect that McPherson 


was not an effective intermediary between the writers and 
the President. Consequently, we often wrote speeches on our 
own ignorant presumption of what the President should, or 
wanted to, say.35 


Writing Under Johnson: Unresolved Problems 


By the end of the Johnson administration, then, a rather 
complex approach to structuring writing had emerged. A small 
cadre of generalist advisers still claimed much of the 
responsibility for the most important assignments, walking as 
always that thin line between literary craft and policy 
influence. The participation of Lyndon Johnson in the writing 
process continued to be variable, but the top adviser/writers 
still had direct access to his thoughts and moods. Among these 
writers, although McPherson may have been first among equals, 
duties and relationships were fluid. Below them, however, was a 
substantial staff of full-time writers whose creation marked an 
innovation in White House organization and, predictably, created 
problems of organizational governance. Aides jostled to protect 
their turfs and boost their influence, while the specialized 
writers remained removed from Administration policy discussions. 
Kintner, Maguire, and McPherson attempted to respond, but they 
were never entirely successful. 


Much about the structuring of the Johnson White House can be 
described as transitional. In writing as in other areas, LBJ 
confronted the fact that the environment of the White House had 
grown so turbulent and complex (partly as a result of the 
President's own initiatives) that the relatively simple, informal 
approach to organizing the White House, handed down from 
Roosevelt through Truman and Kennedy, no longer sufficed. 
Sporadically, LBJ himself became interested in organizational 
matters, but mostly he left it to his aides to cope by inventing 
ad_ hoc structures for specific purposes. Writing is an excellent 
example of this pattern. Its organization would never revert to 
the arrangements Johnson inherited. But neither did LBJ's 
improvisations amount to an enduring answer to the challenges of 
structuring writing for the president. 
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Speechwriting Under Nixon: Continuity and Innovation 


Richard Nixon built upon his predecessor's innovations. 
Yet, he also made changes that both substantially resolved the 
disorder and conflict that characterized the Johnson writing 
operation and addressed the emerging gap between writing and 
policy. The new President continued LBJ's reliance on 
specialized writers, but he lodged them in the Office of 
Speechwriting and Research within a larger Office of 
Communications. In addition, Nixon gave these writers the 
responsibility for drafting virtually all presidential speeches, 
statements, and messages to Congress. In the more hierarchical 
and centralized White House, the writers generally communicated 
with the President through either the chief of staff or very 
senior policy advisers. 


Such an approach to handling writing probably was the result 
of several reinforcing factors. First were environmental 
influences that produced a persistent demand for presidential 
speaking. The technological developments that permitted a more 
public presidency continued as did the expectations of 
presidential visibility sparked by Kennedy and heightened by 
Johnson. Meanwhile, "going public" likely became even more 
attractive to a president facing a fragmenting political system, 
a Congress controlled by the opposition party, and a press 
perceived to be unrelentingly hostile. 


This environmentally-induced demand for increased writing, 
however, did not dictate a particular organizational structure. A 
second factor affecting the structuring of writing under Nixon 
likely was might be called "partisan learning" -- presidents tend 
follow the approaches of predecessors of the same party. Not 
only did Nixon, like his most recent Republican predecessor, 
Dwight Eisenhower, organize the White House as a chief of staff 
system but he also appointed writing specialists; throughout the 
Eisenhower years, the primary responsibility for drafting and 
overseeing clearance of speeches was lodged in an Administrative 
Assistant for whom writing was the principal duty.36 


At the same time, Nixon's addition of writing specialists to 
the staff may have reflected a third influence: the gradual 
institutionalization of a distinct speechwriting operation.37 
Nixon's approach built upon that of Johnson's and may well have 
been designed in part to address the problems LBJ faced.38 


Fourth, the structuring of speechwriting also was shaped by 
Nixon's own strategic objectives and choices. Its placement in 
the Office of Communications, for example, reflected the 
President's emphasis on public relations, which was arguably as 
great or greater than that of any previous president. Unwilling 
to pursue a personal public relations strategy, in the manner of 
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an FDR, Nixon sought to attain similar goals through White House 
organization. 


Examining the organization and operation of speechwriting in 
the Nixon White House in greater detail permits an exploration of 
the joint effects of partisan learning, institutionalization, and 
presidential strategy. At least as important, such an 
examination highlights both the continuing movement of writers 
away from direct involvement in policy deliberation and President 
Nixon's efforts to bridge the potential gap between the writing 
and policy processes. 


Office of Speechwriting and Research 


Compared to Johnson's, the Nixon speechwriting operation 
both was more stably structured and undertook a broader range of 
tasks; perhaps surprisingly, though, it was never significantly 
larger. Throughout the Nixon years, the head of the writing unit 
served as the chief editor and assigned the more minor writing 
chores. The first writing head, James Keogh, confined himself to 
these activities; however, his successor Raymond Price (who 
directed the unit from December 1970 until January 1973) also 
wrote speeches, as to a lesser degree did Price's replacement, 
David Gergen. 39 


Below the office's director were as many as ten writers 
organized in a two-tier hierarchy.40 More senior writers like 
Price and William Safire typically worked on the more 
substantive, policy-relevant speeches, statements, and messages. 
Price also usually had primary responsibility for drafting the 
annual State of the Union address. On occasion, too, senior 
writers and other staffers offered recommendations on the sorts 
of speeches the President should make.41 Meanwhile, a larger 
number of lower-level writers, like LBJ's writing specialists, 
performed a diverse array of less important tasks, such as 
crafting presidential speeches to interest groups, remarks for 
White House ceremonies, and toasts during the President's 
travels. 


Occasionally, a lower tier writer impressed the President or 
his senior staffers and was entrusted with more significant 
responsibilities. For example, Lee Huebner, a staff writer 
throughout the Administration, by 1971 had become the office's 
"man on health and the elderly" and wrote more substantive 
speeches.42 Similarly, John K. Andrews moved from writing 
presidential remarks for the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the dedication of an Iowa dam to drafting Nixon's May 1972 
speech announcing the mining of harbors in North Vietnam.43 In 
this way, the distinction between writers of policy and writers 
of "Rose Garden rubbish," which had begun to blur under LBJ, 
remained somewhat fuzzy under Nixon. 
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The writing unit also undertook a range of other writing 
tasks. Staffers, for instance, drafted remarks for members of 
the President's family as well as speeches for Vice President 
Spiro Agnew and various cabinet secretaries.44 Writers also 
handled some correspondence and from time to time were among 
those assigned to compile "anecdotes" about the President's 
activities for release to the press and use in later speeches.45 
In addition, the office housed a small research staff, similar to 
LBJ's, assigned to check facts and figures in speech drafts. 


For all of this activity, others in the White House were 
engaged as well in writing. However, those most involved were 
other members of the larger communications staff, most notably 
Patrick Buchanan and two of his assistants, Kenneth Khachigian 
and John McLaughlin. Buchanan drafted, for example, Nixon's 
televised address announcing the U.S. "incursion" into Cambodia, 
a veto message for the 1971 Economic Opportunity Amendments, and 
the President's statement following Senate rejection of his 
nomination of G. Harrold Carswell to the Supreme Court.46 
Buchanan also penned speeches for the Vice President and both 
wrote for and supervised speechwriting for a range of other 
Administration surrogates.47 At the same time, he offered 
recommendations for and reacted to a variety of presidential 
speeches and statements.48 Even so, most of Buchanan's time was 
spent on other communications-related tasks: assembling news 
summaries for the President, putting together briefing books for 
presidential news conferences, serving as the Administration's 
link with conservative groups, and for virtually all of 1972 
tracking media coverage of Democratic presidential hopefuls.49 
Meanwhile, Khachigian -- before he formally joined the writing 
staff in 1973 -- criticized others' drafts, recommended possible 
times and themes for presidential speeches, and, like his boss, 
did a fair amount of writing for presidential surrogates.50 


Others outside of the communications office also 
participated in writing. Winston Lord of the National Security 
Council staff, for instance, worked with the specialized writers 
in drafting some foreign policy speeches and routinely provided 
them with background papers. Meanwhile, National Security 
Assistant Henry Kissinger commented on drafts of speeches with 
foreign policy implications.51l Similarly, domestic policy aides 
like John Ehrlichman not only read and suggested changes in 
speeches but also provided initial outlines for some significant 
presidential addresses like the March 1972 statement on busing.52 
White House staffers routinely contributed background material 
and actual draft language during the preparation of the annual 
State of the Union address. 


Even though many often were involved at various points in 
speech drafting, only very rarely was there collaboration among 
writers.53 Typically, a single writer was responsible for a 
given speech or message, with others providing background 


information or editing. President Nixon often assigned the 
writer he wanted to work with on important speeches: 


When Nixon wanted to take a shot at somebody, he turned to 
Buchanan...When Nixon wanted a vision of the Nation's 
future, or wanted to express his compassion for the 
dependent, or to deal with urban matters, he turned to 
Price...When he wanted to deal with the work ethic or 
economic matters, political philosophy or a touch of 
humor, he worked with [Safire].54 


According to Safire, for example, Nixon insisted that Buchanan 
work with him on the televised speech announcing the U.S. 
invasion of Cambodia: "This was not the time, the President was 
sure, for Ray Price's uplift or my tightrope walking."55 Even 
when more than one writer was involved, they either worked on 
drafts sequentially or wrote competing drafts, with Nixon 
deciding what stayed in the speech. 


Policy and Public Relations 


Since the writing unit was located in the Office of 
Communications, one might well have expected considerable 
emphasis to have been placed on the public relations aspects of 
writing and for speeches to have been less well-informed by 
Administration policy objectives and strategies. For all the 
attention Nixon and his aides paid to public relations, however, 
the writers were closely connected to policy processes. 


Two different structural approaches helped strengthen the 
link between policy and writing. First, and more important, was 
reliance on hierarchy. In a White House governed by a 
centralized chief-of-staff system with clear top-down lines of 
authority, writers could be provided guidance by higher-level 
officials. Even though Nixon himself rarely interacted directly 
with his writers (or for that matter with most other White House 
staffers), his instructions were communicated and responses to 
them monitored by Chief of Staff H.R. Haldeman and his aides. 
Writers were buffered as well from contending voices outside the 
White House; cabinet officials, for example, were to meet only 
with Ehrlichman, Haldeman, Bryce Harlow (head of the legislative 
liaison office), and Herbert Klein (the nominal director of 
communications) .56 


On a few occasions, the question of writers' awareness of 
policy issues never arose because Nixon himself drafted what he 
considered to be his most important speeches; the President, for 
example, wrote the November 1969 "Silent Majority" speech on 
Vietnam and the announcement of his trip to China. More often, 
Nixon or his most senior aides set the content and the tone of 
what would be written through both initial instructions and 
aggressive editing. Much of the time, guidance came from the 
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very top of the White House hierarchy. Nixon, for instance, 
explicitly laid out the themes he wanted Safire to incorporate 
into the August 15, 1971 televised address announcing the 
imposition of wage and price controls, the introduction of an 
import tax, and the closing of the "gold window"; the President 
provided an initial outline of the speech and worked with Safire 
on several drafts. Nixon also arranged for Safire to meet with 
top economic and foreign affairs advisers who provided further 
technical assistance.57 


Even on less important speeches, the President often gave 
writers detailed instructions on the content of the remarks.58 
Meanwhile, Nixon frequently laid out guidelines for the desired 
tone of his remarks, once telling Kissinger to "edit out [the] 
excess gooey stuff" from a writer's draft speech to the Canadian 
Parliament.59 


In addition to direct presidential involvement, top policy 
staffers, as we have seen, provided substantive guidance. 
Writers of important foreign policy speeches regularly worked 
with National Security Assistant Kissinger or members of his 
staff. Although far less involved, key executive branch 
officials like the Secretaries of State and Defense also cleared 
such speeches. 60 


The net was cast somewhat more broadly in domestic policy, 
with a wider range of White House, Executive Office, and 
departmental officials participating. A 1969 Special Message to 
Congress on Obscene and Pornographic Material, for instance, was 
drafted by Buchanan and reviewed by Arthur Burns, Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, Harlow, Haldeman, and Keogh in the White House as well 
as by CEA chair Paul McCracken, Postmaster General Winton Blount, 
and HEW Secretary Robert Finch.61 Nonetheless, there is clear 
evidence of the growing "centralization" of the presidency, with 
those in the Executive Office of the President dominating the 
input into and clearance of presidential speeches and 
statements.62 Speech drafts from the departments were not 
routinely solicited, as they had been under Johnson, and 
departmental input in the drafting process was less predictable. 


Although the main vehicle for communicating policy 
directions and strategies to writers was the information provided 
by the President and senior policy staffers through the formal 
White House hierarchy, a less direct approach was to include the 
writers in meetings at which policy issues were discussed (much 
as Johnson's specialized writers had demanded). This neither 
altered the lower rank of writers in the White House hierarchy, 
nor indicated that they were key players in policy decision- 
making. In Nixon's view, the inclusion of writers in such 
meetings was designed not to include them in policy deliberation 
but rather to "help them to understand what the President's 
current thinking may be on several subjects."63 
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Reliance on hierachy for interjecting policy concerns into 
writing, of course, necessitates some degree of consensus (or at 
least a quasi-consensus) on values and policy strategies. For 
the most part during the Nixon years, the writers were not 
directly involved in the discussions in which a (tentative) 
consensus was crafted. At times, though, the President evidently 
used the writing process as a vehicle for exploring policy 
conflicts, in effect creating an "adversarial" structure in which 
parties aired their disagreements before a final decision- 
maker.64 Under these circumstances, Nixon asked writers and 
other aides with opposing views to draft competing speeches or 
statements; the President then determined which parts of the 
drafts met his purposes. Kissinger, Buchanan, and Price, for 
example, each prepared drafts for an April 1970 televised 
"Progress Report on Vietnam."65 In such situations, according to 
Ehrlichman, "all the ideological factions of the White House 
staff -- came creeping out of the bushes...[There was] healthy, 
vigorous, good-spirited argument which persisted until Nixon 
Signalled that he'd made his final decision."66 


Unlike some later White Houses, then, Nixon's writers -- 
given the President's systematic and active involvement in 
writing and his reliance on the White House hierarchy -- received 
substantial guidance on the Administration's policy directions. 
Still, this emphasis on policy content should not obscure the 
Simultaneous stress Nixon and his staff placed on the public 


relations aspects of speeches, statements, and messages. Simply 
put, PR considerations pervaded the writing operation. 


Not only was the writing unit placed in the communications 
office, but several of the writers also had significant PR 
responsibilities. Indeed, at least four of those often labelled 
"Nixon speechwriters" -- Buchanan, Khachigian, McLaughlin, and 
Mort Allin -- were formally assigned to the larger communications 
office. At the same time, some of the actual members of the 
writing staff engaged in more public relations-oriented 
activities. Safire, for example, was sometimes used as a channel 
to the media,67 and he and Buchanan attended the so-called News 
Calendar meetings, which laid out presidential events and 
activities to be emphasized to the media.68 In addition, Price, 
Keogh, Safire, and Buchanan were among the members of what Nixon 
called the "PR group" during the first year of the 
Administration. The group met once or twice a week "to try to 
think about issues and projects that did not require a daily 
deadline."69 And, Safire, Price, and Keogh participated in 
Director of Communications Herbert Klein's Saturday Morning 
Planning Committee, which was charged with evaluating past and 
designing future PR efforts.70 


Many of these public relations initiatives sought to 
publicize and shape reactions to presidential speeches. Much 
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like the Hardesty operation in the Johnson White House, 
communications staffers wrote supportive statements for friendly 
members of Congress, excerpted key lines from the speeches for 
media use, and sent related materials to supporters around the 
country. Although much of this work was done by aides who were 
not formally members of the writing office, writers also 
participated. The latter typically were asked to edit 
presidential remarks and to identify the speech lines that should 
be widely distributed to presidential supporters and the media. 
Nixon, for example, told Haldeman instruct Safire to select fifty 
"good quotes" from the 1971 State of the World address and 
"pDroker them."71 The President also ordered Price to get "top 
people" to make statements praising the 1971 State of the Union 
address; "hit hard," Nixon urged, "with strong superbelievers."72 
Even though the President was not involved in each individual PR 
effort, he did devote enormous energy both to specifying the 
desired tone of his speeches and to pushing his aides to 
capitalize on his administration's accomplishments. 73 


Writing Under Nixon: Accomplishments and Difficulties 


As was true in other areas of White House governance, 
Richard Nixon handled writing far more consistently and 
systematically than did Lyndon Johnson. This likely was a 
function of Nixon's greater skill and clearer strategies and of 
the fact that he started with a particular approach to organizing 
speechwriting. Not having to superimpose that approach on 
already existing operations and an entrenched set of staff 
relations permitted him to avoid at least some of the turf 
politics and organizational resistance that Johnson confronted. 


At the same time, Nixon's speechwriting arrangements were 
scarcely troublefree. He was never fully satisfied with his 
writers. Not only did they write speeches that he believed were 
far too liong and badly organized, but the President too often 
considered their writing to be nothing more than "gobbledgook 
[sic]"74 that lacked "color" and "flair."75 In general, Nixon 
complained, the writers focused too much on policy content and 
abstract ideas and not enough on telling anecdotes and colorful 
stories; “we're writing too much stuff and it's too literate."76 


The writers never fully adjusted to the President's demands. 
His experimentation with "anecdotalists" and demands for more 
aggressive editing did little to improve the situation.77 For 
their part, senior writers like Price, Safire, and Buchanan 
simply did not see themselves as writing "technicians"; rather, 
they evidently considered themselves as having more substantive 
roles as policy and public relations advisers. 


Conclusions 
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Each in its own way, the Johnson and Nixon administrations 
mark the death of the old system of writing for the president and 
a groping toward something new. Under Johnson, this process was 
largely ad hoc, incremental, and only loosely guided by the 
President. The result was an unsatisfactory hybrid of old and 
new systems, responsive to a changing environment but not to any 
coherent organizational strategy. Under Nixon, for whom 
organizational strategy was a matter of sustained attention, a 
relatively stable and, in terms of linking writing and policy, 
more successful system was developed. 


Despite Richard Nixon's exasperation with his writers, the 
"writing problem" in his administration was a very different one 
from either that which Johnson faced by 1967 or that confronted 
most presidents who followed Nixon. Why did Nixon for the most 
part not face the degree of disjunction between writing and 
policy that these other administrations did? 


First, Nixon's senior writers had not made the full 
transition to being mere writing technicians or "wordsmiths." 
They still saw themselves as legitimately having policy values 
and views, which they brought to their drafting and editing. 
Although these commitments sometimes frustrated Nixon, he often 
was able to use them to his advantage. As we have seen, he 
frequently selected writers based on the values he wanted 
emphasized in a speech; other times, within an adversarial 
structure with the President as the final decision-maker, Nixon 


used the writers' policy debates as a means of exploring key 
issues. In all subsequent administrations, in contrast, writers 
have become largely technicians, with expertise in crafting 
speeches rather than in policy.78 


Yet, even the lower-level writers in the Nixon White House 
-- who were largely "wordsmiths" -- were connected to the policy 
process. This was in part due to a second factor, President 
Nixon's intimate involvement in virtually all stages of the 
writing process. He (or top advisers acting on his behalf) 
reinforced the tie between Administration policy and speeches. 
In contrast, Johnson participated in writing only sporadically as 
did Nixon's successors Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter.79 


A third and related issue is most explicitly organizational. 
The hierarchical Nixon White House -- overseen by Chief of Staff 
H.R. Haldeman -- helped ensure that these links remained in place 
and operated as intended. The Johnson White House never 
adequately defined the interface between the specialized writers 
and the policy process, due largely to the semi-rudderless 
evolution of the Johnson White House as an organization and the 
resulting struggles over turf. Nixon's successors have tended to 
pursue something akin to a ghettoization of writers, following 
the Johnson/Nixon strategy of placing them at lower levels of the 
White House but providing few channels to connect them with 
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administration policy processes. 


To the extent the apparent gap between writing and policy is 
to be mourned, therefore, some organizational lessons might be 
learned from the Nixon experience, and even, more perversely, 
from that of Johnson. Yet, it is not clear that it is possible 
for presidents to return to earlier approaches; nor is it certain 
that greater involvement by writers in the policy process is the 
Sine qua non of either good policy or good writing. It may well 
be that, in an era of rhetorical presidencies and mounting 
emphasis on public relations, the more important issue is the 
availability and use of other vehicles for policy exploration and 
deliberation. If the process of writing presidential speeches 
and messages no longer is likely to serve as a forum for 
constructive, substantive interchange and policy decision, one 
must ask what has replaced it, or what might replace it. 


Even that leaves the issue of appropriate and effective 
writing unresolved. If writers are cut off from intimate contact 
with the policy process, will the complaints of Jack Casserly 
(under Ford), James Fallows (under Carter), and Peggy Noonan 
(under Reagan) be repeated endlessly, as each administration 
finds its writers furiously improvising while complaining of a 
process that leaves them with too little information and 
guidance?80 If so, we may add White House organization to the 
list of formidable obstacles in the path of a president who 
wishes to succeed in a "public" or "rhetorical" presidency. 
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Abstract 


Secret diplomacy in the age of democratic control of foreign policy 
is a puzzle that awaits theoretical explanation. I propose a logic 
that can parsimoniously explain why the process of international 
negotiation is secret while its outcome is disclosed to the public. 
The logic relies on the binding commitment made by domestic 
constituents while international negotiations are underway and the 
negotiator's exploitation of that binding commitment. To 
illustrate this logic, this paper extends Alesina's work in two 
directions. First, it replaces the closed economy model with an 
open economy model. Second, political uncertainty is created by 
international negotiation. If uncertainty is deliberately created 
by negotiators, secret diplomacy can be understood in a new light. 
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Secret Diplomacy in the Democratic Age 


Secret diplomacy is arguably one of the most old-fashioned and 
best known phenomena in international relations. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be relatively neglected in the contemporary study of 
international relations. The lack of empirical analysis, 
especially for contemporary periods, is perfectly understandable. 
On the other hand, the lack of theoretical analysis of secret 
diplomacy is more curious since it potentially contains the most 
interesting aspects of international politics. The lack of 
theoretical explanation for this phenomenon is, I suspect, based on 
the implicit association in the minds of many scholars and 
observers of international affairs that secret diplomacy belongs to 
the so-called "old diplomacy": the diplomacy of absolute monarchs, 
Metternichs and Bismarcks with minimal democratic control over 
their conduct.?+ And the reasons for secrecy under the old 
diplomacy are all too obvious. 2 First, since the diplomatists had 
no political accountability, except to their principals such as 
heads of state, they had no obligation to publicly disclose the 
process and outcomes of their diplomatic missions. Secondly and 
more importantly, since some of the outcomes, directly or 
indirectly, infringe on the interests of some domestic actors, the 
link between diplomacy and the eventual outcomes (e.g., 


participation in war) should be obfuscated as much as possible. 

The implicit assumption that secret diplomacy no longer exists 
in the age of democratic control over foreign policy is simply 
invalid, however. Ina vivid illustration of the secrecy involved 
in the "new democracy," Nicolson writes: 


Woodrow Wilson was the prophet of "open diplomacy," and in the 
first point of the Fourteen Points which he promulgated on 
January 1918, he laid it down that in the future there should 
be "open covenants of peace openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings of any 
kind. * 

Less than a year later after making this pronouncement, 
President Wilson was himself called upon to negotiate one of 
the most important covenants that have been concluded, namely 
the Treaty of Versailles. That treaty was certainly an open 
covenant since its terms were published before they were 
submitted to the approval of the sovereign authority in the 
several signatory States. Yet with equal certainty it was not 
"openly arrived at." In fact few negotiations in history have 
been so secret, or indeed so occult (Nicolson 1939: 83). 
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If secret diplomacy still exists under democratic control over 
foreign policy, it is more difficult to understand. As Nicolson's 
characterization of the Versailles Treaty illustrates, the "new" 
secret diplomacy can be clearly distinguished from secret diplomacy 
of the old kind: under the old diplomacy, both the process (viz. 
diplomatic negotiations) and outcome (viz. agreements, treaties, 
and lack of agreements) are secret; under the new diplomacy, only 
the process of diplomacy is hidden from the public and the outcome 
(or at least the most important portions of the outcome) is 
disclosed (albeit with a slight delay) .? Why does the process 
have to be secret if the outcome is eventually disclosed? 

Several ad hoc explanations can be readily given, but none of 
them seem convincing. The first explanation, which Nicolson 
implicitly suggests, is what one might call "professionalism." 
After pointing out the irresponsibility of ordinary citizens over 
foreign policy, Nicolson says: "diplomacy is not the art of 
conversation, it is the art of negotiating agreements in precise 
and ratifiable form. As such, it is, on all ordinary occasions, 
far better left to the professional diplomatists" (Nicolson 1939: 
101). As divorce settlements should be written by lawyers, the 
argument goes, international treaties should be written by 
professionals, rather than those uninitiated in the esoteric art of 
Giplomacy. The implication is that everyone is better off in the 
end due to highly sophisticated professionalism. But this argument 
goes only half-way toward explaining the secrecy surrounding 
"techno-democratic" diplomacy. Namely, it does not explain why the 
professional art of writing down international agreements should 
not be observed by the general public. A more convincing 
explanation, it would seem to. Mme, is the reverse of 
professionalism: Even highly trained diplomatists make mistakes 
during negotiations, and those mistakes should be hidden (in order 
to protect the reputation of diplomatists) until the polished form 
of international agreement is ready for disclosure. As compelling 
this substitute explanation may be, it is somewhat futile to 
construct a theory based on mistakes, and I will not pursue this 
line of explanation. 

A second explanation of secrecy of the diplomatic process may 
be the existence of coercion in the process of reaching 
international agreements. Even among friendly nations, some dose 
of coercion exists in the process of negotiations (e.g., "if you do 
not agree to my proposal, my country may have to impose tariffs on 
your exports"). Since there is a social stigma attached to the use 
of coercion, however, this process may best be hidden from the 
(innocent?) public in order to avoid unnecessary complications in 
negotiations. Although plausible, this explanation has some 
problems. First, if diplomatic concessions are made due to 
coercion instead of genuine compromises, that fact can be inferred 
from the outcome. Second, domestic actors may be more coercive 
than negotiators. For example, the U.S. Congress is often more 
coercive in foreign policy than the Executive. In that case, 
secrecy does nothing to prevent politicization. 

A third possible explanation is issue linkage or "log- 
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rolling." Many international negotiations involve more than one 
issue, and the typical outcome of such negotiations is a mixture of 
some gains on some issues combined with some concessions on some 
other issues. Since different domestic constituents get different 
payoffs from these outcomes, unnecessary (avoidable) opposition to 
agreement may arise in the process until all the "logs" are rolled. 
Therefore, only the final package of finely "rolled" concessions 
and gains should be disclosed and no interim ones. Although highly 
plausible, this is not a very tight logic, either. The implicit 
assumption of this explanation is that domestic opposition to 
diplomatic tactics somehow conflicts with the professional art of 
negotiations. However, domestic opposition usually arises when the 
negotiator makes a major concession because concessions entail some 
domestic costs. On the other hand, most diplomatic tactics consist 
of contingent withholding of concessions (e.g., "I cannot concede 
on this issue unless you concede on that issue"). Over such 
tactics, significant domestic opposition is unlikely to arise even 
if the process of negotiation is disclosed. 

Instead of these highly intuitive yet somewhat loose 
explanations, I propose an alternative explanation in this paper. 
The general principle is very similar to the principal-agent 
problem that is widely recognized in economics. Suppose that the 
general public (or alternatively, a legislature consisting of 
representatives of constituents) is the principal and the 
negotiator their agent: The principal delegates the authority of 
negotiating an international agreement to the negotiator. Although 
the negotiator and the principal share some common interests, their 
interests diverge to some extent. Although it is possible to 
write a (relatively efficient) "contract" between principal and 
agent, the agent is likely to pursue some personal interests at the 
expense of the principal since the agent's action is not completely 
observable. The principal punishes the agent for his (apparent) 
lapse in the execution of tasks, and both end up with some losses. 

However, the explanation I give in this paper is somewhat more 
general than this specific scenario. As in the principal-agent 
problem, there are both common and divergent interests between the 
public and the diplomatic negotiator. During international 
negotiations, the public enters into some binding commitment. 
After negotiations, the negotiator can take advantage of the 
commitment of the public to gain some political benefits. Since 
the public guards against excessive losses from this possibility, 
the negotiator does not gain much, however. As a result, the 
outcome could be that both the public and the negotiator are worse 
off than if there were no international negotiations in the first 
place. 

Although this logic is very similar to the typical principal- 
agent model, it is different in some significant aspects and ina 
sense less obvious. First, this logic would be very intuitive and 
perhaps all too obvious if the principal had to make a binding 
commitment toward the agent before the execution of the task. But 
the model to be shown in this paper shows that the logic works even 
if the target or the partner of that binding commitment is not the 
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agent himself. Secondly, unpredictability of the outcome of 
negotiations does not have to come from the agent himself. Indeed, 
the model in this paper suggests that unpredictability has to come 
from something other than the agent himself. "Surprises" arise 
from the structure of the game as well as incentives of the 
players. In that sense, the agent is not so much a villain as a 
victim of circumstances. 

The model of the paper is a special case that embodies this 
general logic. In particular, it is limited to the issue-area of 
monetary policy (and by implication, fiscal policy). While 
monetary policy is not a very typical diplomatic issue, it is well 
suited to illustrate the above logic for two reasons: (1) 
expectations play a central role in the effects of policy; (2) 
international negotiations over monetary policy (and exchange rate 
policy, which is tightly connected) are indeed very secret. 
Extensions of the above general logic to other issue-areas are left 
to future research. 

The model is a rather straightforward extension of the Alesina 
model, which has been very influential in the domestic political 
economy literature. Alesina and his collaborators (Alesina 1987, 
1989; Alesina and Sachs 1988; Alesina and Rosenthal 1989; Alesina, 
Londregan, and Rosenthal 1993) have shown that’ electoral 
uncertainty can create partisan electoral cycles even under 
rational expectations. Under incomplete information about 
electorates' preferences, the electoral outcome is not completely 
predictable, hence some uncertainty exists. Therefore, the 
inflationary expectations prior to the election will be biased in 
the predictable direction: the expectation is too low if the left- 
wing party wins and it is too high if the right-wing party wins. 
Thus, the left-wing party can reduce unemployment by pursuing 
inflationary policy at least for a while after the election. 
Eventually, expectations catch up with the reality of left-wing 
policy, and the real effects of inflationary policy vanish. 

This paper extends this work in two directions. First, the 
model is based on open economies while Alesina's model is a closed 
economy. Even the U.S. economy, which is relatively insulated 
compared to the industrial economies of Europe, is becoming 
increasingly interdependent with the rest of the world. Thus, 
replacing the closed-economy model with an open-economy one is a 
natural extension. This extension has already been attempted by 
Lohmann (1993), who showed that partisan cycles can be exacerbated 
by international coordination. Secondly, this paper shows that 
any political uncertainty will have the same effects as Alesina's. 
In particular, political uncertainty may come from the process of 
international negotiations. Thus, secret diplomacy can be 
understood in the light of modern political economy. This second 
aspect of the model is more important, given Lohmann's extension. 
The model of this paper implies that "endogenous" surprise may be 
motivated by both partisan and electoral concerns. Indeed, the 
last section of the paper shows that the 1978 case was based on 
partisan and ideological motivations while the 1986 case was based 
on "political business cycle" motivations. 
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This paper also supplements the growing literature on two- 
level games as well (Putnam 1988). First, the effects of 
international negotiations on the domestic economy is a case of 
second-image reversed, where the formal literature is still 
underdeveloped. Secondly, the existing literature on two-level 
games has paid insufficient attention to government-market 
relations. In the existing literature, two-level games consist of 
domestic and international "political" processes (e.g., Iida 1992; 
1993a; Mayer 1992; Mo 1991; Morrow 1991). To the extent that it 
concerns the political economy, the government simply imposes an 
economic policy (e.g., tariffs) on the market, and the market 
passively reacts to it, although the market participants are also 
participating in the domestic political game (Fukao and Hamada 
1992; Lehman and McCoy 1992; Pahre 1992). Government-market 
interactions may be more "strategic" in the sense that they are 
trying to "outsmart" each other. Rational expectations can bring 
in this kind of strategic interaction in a simple yet profound way. 


Theoretical Background 


Let me begin with some preliminary discussions about the 
effects of rational expectations on the political economy, to 
motivate the modeling in the later section of the paper. Those who 
are familiar with the domestic political economy literature could 
skip this section without any loss. 

Largely due to the experience of the 1972 presidential 
election, where President Nixon is suspected to have used monetary 
policy to his electoral advantage,’ the theory of the political 
business cycle flourished in the 1970s. The basic idea was very 
simple. Empirically, it is firmly established that, other things 
being equal, the higher the growth rate of the economy, the more 
likely that the incumbent politician is reelected (Kramer 1971; 
Fair 1978, 1988). If so, it is natural to conjecture that the 
incumbent president will try to use some economic policy instrument 
to increase economic growth. Monetary policy is a good candidate 
for this purpose since the use of other instruments is highly 
constrained. After Nordhaus's (1975) seminal paper came out, a 
number of empirical tests were conducted to see if there is any 
predictable pattern between elections on the one hand and aggregate 
economic outcomes and macroeconomic instruments on the other. The 
results were mixed. First, there seems to be no clear correlation 
between elections and economic outcomes. Second, there are some 
indications of electoral effects on monetary policy but not as 
clearly as one would like (Beck 1987; Grier 1989). 

Rational expectations can explain this gap between the 
eminently plausible theory and the weak empirical evidence.® The 
real effects of monetary policy depend only on the gap between the 
expected and actual rates of inflation: Only if the actual rate of 
inflation is higher than the expected rate, economic growth is 
higher than the potential rate and unemployment goes below the 
natural rate. If expectations are formed rationally, however, the 
gap must be random. In the context of the political business 
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cycle, since the electorates "know" that the incumbent president 
will try to manipulate monetary policy, the expectations are 
adjusted higher before the election, and the higher rate of 
inflation is matched by the higher expected rate, resulting in no 
palpable effects on real outcomes. Thus, monetary policy is 
expanded before the election as expected, but there is no effect on 
income and employment. 

Rational expectations also discredit another strand of macro- 
political-economy literature. In the 1970s, Hibbs (1977, 1987a, 
1987b) convincingly showed that there is a clear partisan 
difference in preferences over macroeconomic outcomes. In simple 
terms, right-wing parties place relatively heavy emphasis on price 
stability while left-wing parties place more emphasis on achieving 
"full employment." In order to achieve these goals, it is expected 
that the right-wing parties will pursue relatively tight monetary 
policy while left-wing parties will pursue relatively loose 
monetary policy. But this theory is also contradicted by the 
experiences of the Carter Administration and the Mitterrand 
presidency, both of which pursued expansionary policies for a while 
(as expected) but eventually reversed their policies in light of 
too high inflation and foreign exchange crises without clear real 
economic effects. Rational expectations can also account for these 
disasters of left-wing governments. After a left-wing government 
is elected, the markets adjust their inflationary expectations 
upward. Thus, even if expansionary policy is pursued and inflation 
goes higher, this is matched by expectations, again resulting in no 
real effects. 

Given these considerations, the only residual puzzle to be 
explained is why the left-wing government pursues expansionary 
policy anyway, knowing that it only leads to inflation. Roughly 
speaking, Alesina's explanation is as follows. First of all, it is 
empirically established that there is short-run rigidity in wages 
due to staggered contracting. Some wages are negotiated before the 
election and still stay effective for a while after the election. 
Thus, in effect, for a period after the election, the relevant 
price expectations are formed before the election. Given electoral 
uncertainty (it is not certain whether the left wing or the right 
wing wins), the expectations formed before the election cannot 
perfectly match the actual inflation rate pursued by the party 
winning the election. Thus, if the left-wing party wins, it can 
credibly pursue an expansionary policy to outpace the market 
expectations. The result is both high inflation and lower 
unemployment at least in the short run. Eventually the 
expectations will catch up with the reality, and from then on there 
will be no real benefits of expansionary policy. Note that this 
logic cannot be applied to the pre-election expansion on which the 
conventional political business cycle literature dwelt on. 

I will extend Alesina's argument to an open-economy setting. 
First of all, note that there has been a controversy in 
international economics, parallel to the domestic political economy 
debates. In the 1970s, Hamada (1976, 1985), using Keynesian 
models, showed that governments can increase their gains (in terms 
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of better macroeconomic outcomes) by coordinating their 
macroeconomic policies, particularly monetary policies. But this 
theoretical promise was not matched by empirical research which 
showed that the gains from coordination were very small if any 
(Oudiz and Sachs 1984). There have been two major explanations to 
this anomaly: rational expectations and model uncertainty. Let me 
focus on rational expectations, setting aside the problem of model 
uncertainty. 

In a highly influential article, Rogoff (1985) argues that 
international coordination of macroeconomic policy can be highly 
counterproductive. The logic is very similar to the rational 
expectations argument already discussed above. Suppose that two 
governments decide to coordinate their monetary policies in an 
expansionary way: both governments will loosen their monetary 
policies simultaneously. Since simultaneous expansion will 
eliminate effects on the exchange rate, the governments do not have 
to worry about the depreciation following monetary expansion. 
Therefore, they can concentrate on the domestic tradeoff between 
inflation and unemployment. If both see benefits in reducing 
unemployment at the expense of price stability, they may agree to 
expand their monetary policies together. However, rational 
expectations will eliminate most of the real effects. As long as 
the market participants are aware of this coordination, they adjust 
their inflationary expectations higher beforehand, and the higher 
rate of inflation will be matched by higher expectations, resulting 
in no real gain. A corollary of this logic is that the real 
effects will appear only if some uncertainty is created in the 


process of negotiations between the two governments. 


Argument 


Uncertainty to create endogenous surprise can come from 
various sources other than elections. One such source is secret 
diplomacy. Suppose that the government seeks to increase real 
growth and employment in the short run in the face of rational 
expectations. As argued above, this is only possible only if the 
government can increase the money supply unanticipated by market 
agents. Although this could be done domestically, international 
monetary coordination is another avenue if two or more governments 
share this motive simultaneously. In an ideal world, the 
governments would engage in negotiations under complete secrecy and 
announce monetary expansion by surprise. This is the essence of 
secret monetary diplomacy. 

However, the real world is not so ideal for governments. 
Complete secrecy is well-nigh impossible for at least two reasons. 
First, the press will pay maximum attention to the possibility of 
secret monetary diplomacy, and sooner or later in the course of 
negotiations, the word will get out that some negotiation is taking 
place. Secondly, the governments do not inflate without reason. 
As reviewed above, two prominent reasons why governments might 
pursue expansionary monetary policy are left-wing ideology and the 
"political business cycle" motivation. Knowing this, rational 
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market participants will guard against the possibility of secret 
monetary policy coordination whenever an election comes close or a 
left-wing government comes into office. For these reasons, 
complete surprise is impossible. Then, what can cause surprise? 

This paper argues that surprise may be caused not only by the 
secrecy of monetary diplomacy but also by "secret 
ratification."1° Suppose that international agreement to 
coordinate monetary policies has to be approved by some domestic 
organization. In a country where the central bank is independent, 
the decision-making body of the central bank would be such an 
organization (e.g. the Federal Open Market Committee in the United 
States and the Central Bank Council in Germany). For the sake of 
argument, suppose that government representatives negotiate an 
agreement but they are not fully informed about the preferences of 
the members of the central bank's decision-making body although 
they have some rough guesses. 

International coordination involves a distributional aspect: 
who adjusts by how much even if the two governments completely 
agree on what is Pareto-optimal. Thus, some bargaining takes place 
over the specific coordination outcome. The preferences of the 
members of the central banks' decision making body are dispersed 
such that some members see no benefits from coordination while some 
see substantial benefits. Therefore, to obtain majority support in 
the central banks' decision making bodies, the agreement has to be 
such that the median voters in both countries prefer it to the 
status quo (i.e. no coordination). Since the negotiators are not 
perfectly informed about the central bankers' preferences, they 
have to take some risks. They try to make sure that with high 
probability that the agreement will be approved by the central 
banks, but they cannot guarantee that it happens with certainty. 
Here lies the source of uncertainty. Therefore, the agreement, 
reached between the negotiators, will be approved with some 
probability, not equal to one, and will be rejected with some 
probability. If no agreement materializes, monetary policy is 
determined independently in each country. If an agreement is 
approved, monetary coordination occurs and this causes a surprise 
among the market participants, and there arises a gap between 
expectations and actual inflation, which leads to a real effect. 

Admittedly, this argument is very similar to that of Rogoff 
(1985) discussed above. However, it adds some twists to his 
argument, and as a result, it is empirically more accurate. Rogoff 
assumes that the markets can anticipate the coordination outcome 
perfectly, and therefore, there is no employment benefits from 
monetary coordination despite the intentions of the monetary policy 
makers. On the other hand, I argue that perfect anticipation of 
coordination outcomes is impossible, leaving some room for the 
negotiators to surprise the market. However, my argument is no 
more sanguine about the benefits of coordination than Rogoff's. If 
agreement fails for some reasons, of which domestic ratification is 
just one example, the outcome is even more disastrous than the 
Rogoff result: low growth and high unemployment with some 
inflation. 


The Model 


Since this is not an economics paper, I will be brief on the 
derivation of the economic model. The following largely draws on 
Canzoneri and Henderson (1991). The world economy consists of two 
open economies, called the home country and the foreign country. 
The home employment depends solely on the gap between the actual 
money supply and the expected level of money supply: 


where n is the employment level, m is the money supply and m® is 
the expected level of money supply. All the variables are 
expressed in logarithms. Similarly, 


e 
= m* m*~, 


where the variables with asterisks are those of the foreign 
country, corresponding to the home variables. 

The reduced forms for consumer prices depend on both the home 
and foreign money supplies and their expected levels: 


(3) = m+(pt+a-1) (m-m©) -p (m*-m*®) , 
(4) q* = m*-p(m-m©) +(p+a-1) (m*-m*®) , 


where q and. q* are home and foreign consumer. prices, 
respectively.11 Economic disturbances (i.e. demand and 
productivity shocks) are omitted to make it clear that "surprises" 
arise from political factors. 

A crucial departure from the Canzoneri-Henderson model is the 
payoff functions of monetary policy makers. Canzoneri and 
Henderson assume that monetary authorities minimize a weighted 
average of deviations of employment and prices from their 
equilibrium levels. By construction, there is no unemployment and 
inflation in equilibrium in their model, and hence the monetary 
authorities keep zero money growth, which assures both full 
employment and zero inflation. Without economic disturbances, 
therefore, there is no need for international coordination (or to 
put it differently, coordinated policies coincide with non- 
coordinated policies). Furthermore, in their model, the goals of 
monetary policy makers and wage earners are in perfect harmony. In 
order to create a principal-agent problem, the goals of monetary 
policy makers and the public need to be slightly divergent. 
Therefore, I assume that the payoff functions of the monetary 
policy makers are as follows: 


(5) u=on- 0.5¢q7, 


(6) u* = on* - 0.5¢q*?, 


where u and u* are the home and foreign policy makers' payoffs, 
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(1) n=n - nf, 
(2) n* 
j a 


respectively. This means that the policy makers are willing to 
reduce unemployment below the natural rate at the risk of some 
inflation.+ Although I do not think that every monetary policy 
maker has this kind of payoff function, it is not implausible to 
assume that some policy makers may take this kind of inflationary 
policy stance either if they are left-wing (and hence place heavy 
emphasis on employment and little emphasis on price stability) or 
if they are facing an election where employment and growth are key 
issues. 

Defining ¢1/2=1/(pta), and substituting (1)-(4) into (5) and 
(6), we get 


(5)' u = o(m-m®) -0.5[m-Km&-6 (m*-m*®) 


(6)' ux = o(m*—m*®) -0.5[m*-Km*©-6 (m-m®) ]2, 


where k=(pta-1)/(pta) < 1, O < O=p/(pta) < 1. All the above 
structure (the economy and the payoff functions) is assumed to be 
common knowledge among all the players, including market 
participants. 

The sequence of the game is as follows. 1% Player 1 and 
player 2 (monetary policy makers of the home and foreign countries, 
respectively) enter into negotiations for possible monetary 
cooperation. The negotiation process is hidden from the market 
agents. During the negotiations, employers and wage earners form 
expectations about the (subsequent) money supplies in both 
countries and set the wages. 

At the beginning of the international negotiations, player 1 
proposes player 2's share of the pie in cooperation (0 < A < 1). 
The role of player 2 is inconsequential: She simply takes player 
1's proposal back home, and the central bank decision making body 
ratifies the proposal. The central bank's decision making body in 
the foreign country either accepts or rejects the proposal. No 
player is fully informed about the preferences of the members of 
the central-bank decision-making body. Players 1 and 2 conjecture 
that a proposal, A, will be accepted with probability p(A) and 
rejected with probability 1-p(A). On the other hand, the market 
participants in both countries conjecture that the proposal will be 
accepted with probability pM (a) and rejected with probability 1- 
a). These density functions, p(dA) .and pt (a), assumed to be 
distinct, are common knowledge as well.1 This wedge between the 
negotiators and the market participants turns out to be important. 

If player 1's proposal is approved in the foreign country, the 
cooperative monetary policies are implemented. The wages are paid 
according to the wage contract set during the international 
negotiations. The aggregate outcomes, namely employments and 
consumer prices (as well as the exchange rate, which is implicit), 
materialize, and according to these aggregate outcomes, player 1 
and player 2 receive their payoffs. If, on the other hand, player 
1's proposal is rejected in the foreign country, they pursue the 
monetary policies in Nash equilibrium. 

The game can be solved by backward induction. The Nash 
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equilibrium can be found by players 1 and 2's maximization of their 
payoffs, taking each other's policies and expectations as given: 


(7) du/dm = 
(8) du*/dm* = 0. 


Solving (7) and (8) simultaneously, we obtain 


(9) = +(x-02) m°-@(1-K) m**], 


1-62 


1 


(10) 92 


[o (1+6) + (x-07) 


where mN and m*N denote the home and foreign money supplies in Nash 
equilibrium, respectively. 

On the other hand, the cooperative monetary policy can be 
derived by maximizing the following joint payoff, which is an 
weighted average of u and u*: 


W = (1-A)u + Au*. 

The first-order conditions are: 
(11) OW/dm = 

(12) OW/dOm* 


Solving (11) and (12) simultaneously, we obtain 


o (1-6) (1+26) A- (1-67) 7) | 


(13) 
A(1-A) (1-62) 2 1-62 1-0? 


[6+ (1-6) A- (1-67) A?) +[ ] 


(14) m* = 
A(1-A) (1-67) ? 1-6? 


where m° 
supplies. 
By rational expectations, 


and m*© denote the cooperative home and foreign money 


(15) = (A) 
(16) = me, 


Finally, the model is closed by player 1's maximization of her 
expected payoff: 


(17) max, p(A)u(m©, m*©) +(1-p(A) me) 
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6 (1-k) 
| = 


For an illustration, suppose pM (aA) =}. Substituting this and 
(9), (10), (13), and (14) into (15) and (16), we obtain 
o [ (1-62) - (1-267) A+6 (1-6) A2] 
(1-A) (1-«) (1-67) 


(18) m®% = 


(19) mre = - (1426-262) (1-8) 27] 


(1-4) (1-67) 


Substituting (18) and (19) back into (9), (10), (13) and (14), the 
Nash and cooperative money supplies can be expressed in terms of 
parameters: 


(20) 
= o{ JA- (1-8) 
+6 (1-07) A3}/A, 
(21) 
m*N = JA-(1-0) [6 (240) K+ (140-027-263) JA2 
+6 (1-07) (x-6)A7}/A, 
(22) 
m° = o{ (2-6) JA 
(1-6) [8 (1-62) (K-08) A7}/A, 
(23) 
= o{ (1-K)0+[0 (3-0-02) JA 
~ (1-0) [6 (1-07) (x-0)A°}/A, 
where 
A = A(1-A) (1-«) (1-07) 2. 


It can be readily checked that m®& > mN and that m*© > me, 
The reason for this result is roughly as follows. As discussed 
above, the monetary policy makers of both countries are assumed to 
have inflationary policy goals. Then, without coordination, they 
pursue somewhat expansionary policies. In the Canzoneri-Henderson 
economy, monetary expansion has a positive externality by reducing 
inflation in the other country (through depreciation of own 
currency). International coordination internalizes these 
externalities and results in even more expansionary _ policies. 

Since m© and m*© are weighted averages of and m*© ana 
m*N respectively, it follows that m© > m© > mN and that m*© > mee 
> m#*N. “In other words, after international negotiations, there is 
always a "surprise" no matter whether cooperation materializes or 
not. If cooperation materializes, there is a positive gap between 
the actual and expected money growth rates, and unemployment goes 
below the natural rate while if cooperation fails, there is a 
negative gap, resulting in high unemployment. 

Note that player 1's ex ante payoff is 


where the first term represents the employment benefits and the 
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second the inflation costs. Notice that if p(A)=p™ (a), there is no 
employment benefit ex ante, and hence there is no incentive for 
cooperation (since inflation is higher under cooperation). 
Therefore, it_is necessary that p(A) > p’(A) for at least relevant 
values of A. That means that in order for coordination to have 
some ex ante benefits for the negotiators, they need to be more 
optimistic about the likelihood of ratification than the market 
participants. How realistic is this condition? This may be quite 
plausible since the negotiators usually have direct access to the 
monetary policy makers in the central bank!® while the market 
participants do not. The negotiators may accurately or falsely 
believe that they can persuade the central bankers to ratify the 
agreement. The condition that p(dA) > p’(A) nevertheless indicate 
that monetary policy coordination is not always guaranteed to 
happen. Indeed, it can be argued that this is rarely met. Then, 
this could explain why monetary policy coordination happens only 
sporadically. 


Illustrations 


In this section, I present two examples of monetary (and fiscal) 
policy coordination by the United States, Japan and Germany during 
the post-Bretton Woods period: (1) the 1986-87 case of monetary 
policy coordination and (2) the 1977-78_ case of fiscal (and 
indirectly monetary) policy coordination. The purpose here is 
not to rigorously test the hypotheses derived from the model; it is 
to illustrate that this kind of modeling is helpful in clarifying 


some of the most complex issues in international economic 
cooperation. Before presenting the cases, it is useful to 
recapitulate both the assumptions and the predictions of the model: 


Assumptions: 


(1) Governments facing imminent elections and left-wing governments 
(with labor support) have inflationary monetary policy goals: they 
are willing to pursue expansionary monetary policies to increase 
growth and employment at the risk of some inflation; 
The first case fits both the United States and Japan in 1986, 
the second case applies to the Carter administration in the 
1977-78 case. 


(2) Given the above policy goals, the market participants adjust 
their expectations upward when the efforts for international 
monetary policy coordination get under way; 
This is hard to demonstrate since there is no perfect 
indicator for inflationary expectations. Increasing wage 
demands and labor militancy may be indirect indicators for 
heightened inflationary expectations, however. Labor 
militancy was observed in the winter of 1977-1978 in Germany. 


(3) Monetary coordination is never ratified with certainty; 
The failure of coordination in the summer and fall of 1986 (to 
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be discussed momentarily) clearly illustrates this fact. 
Predictions: 


(1) Given inflationary goals of left-wing and election-constrained 
governments, international monetary policy coordination, if 
ratified and implemented, leads to loose monetary policies and 
causes high inflation and modest growth (not very high since 
inflation is partly anticipated) ; 
This was true in Japan especially in 1987 in the aftermath of 
the 1986 coordination. 


(2) On the other hand, if coordination is not ratified or 
implemented for some reason, the outcome is relatively tight 
monetary policy, low inflation and very low growth (due to the gap 
between expectations and actual inflation) ; 

This was clear in Germany in both 1977 and 1986. 


Case 1: Monetary policy coordination, 1986-87. 


In 1986, the United States, Japan and Germany attempted to 
coordinate their monetary policies. The United States and Japan 
had elections (a mid-term election in November in the former and a 
"double" election in July in the latter) in that year and both had 
a "political-business-cycle" motivation to reflate the economy. 
Since the German election was not until the next year, and the 
German central bank is very independent of the federal government, 
its motivation for reflation was expectedly much weaker. In March, 
however, the three central banks miraculously coordinated their 
interest rate cuts. This was in large measure motivated by their 
desire to moderate the dollar depreciation, which had started in 
the previous year. 

After the March coordination, the United States sought further 
coordinated cuts of interest rates, and another coordinated cut 
with Japan was achieved in April, but after that both Japan and 
Germany became increasingly reluctant to ease their monetary 
policies. While intensifying the pressure on Japan and Germany, 
the United States further cut its official interest rates in July 
and August. The negotiations between the United States and Germany 
are still shrouded in ambiguity, but the general outline of events 
is known. In August, Paul Volcker, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, visited Germany to attend the funeral of the former 
Bundesbank president, Otmar Emminger. On August 15, Volcker met 
with his German counterpart, Karl Otto Péhl, and asked him for 
another round of coordinated monetary easing. P6hl promised to 
work on the Central Bank Council, the decision making body of the 
German Bundesbank, but he had difficulty in obtaining approval for 
coordinated easing. This effort for coordination finally failed 
and the reports are contradictory as to how it ended. According to 
Funabashi (1988: 53), the United States declined coordination on 
the excuse of Congressional opposition, while according to another 
report~”, P6hl received no response from the United States. In 
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either case, it seems that coordination failed due to domestic 
opposition, which is consistent with the model. 

The model predicts that in the case of an unintended 
ratification failure, unemployment increases and (implicitly) 
economic growth flags. This was true at least in Germany. 
Economic performance in 1986 was much worse than generally 
expected. Of course, this is partly attributable to the 
appreciation of the mark during that year, but another reason may 
be inflated expectations of monetary expansion triggered by the 
U.S. pressure for coordinated monetary easing. Unfortunately, the 
evidence for heightened inflationary expectations are unclear in 
this case. The German unions did not demand high wage increases in 
this period, but they won some shortening of working hours. This 
may have caused some increase in real wages, especially given low 
inflation in Germany (almost zero in 1986). 

The Japanese government, after winning a land-slide victory in 
the July election became more complacent about growth and hence 
became more reluctant to coordinate monetary policy after July 
1986. However, the United States, using the dollar "weapon," 
successfully pressured the Japanese government into easing monetary 
policy, culminating in the Baker-Miyazawa Agreement in October and 
another round of monetary easing in February 1987. It is not clear 
how much "surprise" this successful coordination caused, but the 
economic results are consistent with the model. Japan experienced 
both high inflation (especially in land prices) and high real 
growth in 1987 (4.5 percent compared to more sluggish growth of 2.5 
percent in 1986). 


Case 2: Fiscal policy coordination, 1977-1978. 


Another similar episode took place in 1977. As soon as the 
Carter administration came into office, the United States advocated 
the so-called locomotive theory -- joint reflation by the United 
States, Germany and Japan. Although fiscal policy coordination was 
the major concern in this episode and hence does not quite fit the 
model, monetary policy was also at stake indirectly. Due to strong 
pressures by the United States, the three "locomotive" countries 
pledged relatively high growth targets at the London summit in May 
1977 (Putnam and Bayne, 1987: 69). But the German government and 
Bundesbank were unwilling to ease their fiscal and monetary 
policies to attain high growth while the United States took an 
expansionary policy. The Bundesbank had set the goal of 8 percent 
growth of money stock and due to dollar-buying intervention, actual 
money growth was 9.0 percent, overshooting the target. 29 Despite 
this, the real growth rate was a meager 2.6 percent in 1977. There 
were two main reasons. One is the appreciation of the mark against 
the dollar in that year and the second is labor unrest. Major 
strikes took place in the winter of 1977-1978, causing a slowdown 
in the economy. 

The model of this paper explains these events of 1977 very 
parsimoniously. In other words, due to U.S. pressures for 
expansionary coordination, the inflationary expectations in Germany 
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were heightened, and as a result, even with the 9 percent growth of 
money, there arose a negative gap between expectations and actual 
outcomes. The inflation rate in Germany in 1977 was 3.8 percent, 
while IG Metall workers, the most powerful union in Germany, 
demanded and obtained a 6.9 percent wage increase, causing some 
negative’ gap, even after accounting for about 2. percent 
productivity growth. 

As already well known, the United States and Germany finally 
succeeded in coordination in 1978. Both fiscal and monetary 
policies in Germany were relaxed (money stock increased by 11.5 
percent, much higher than the previous year). Thus, the German 
economy was saved from a total collapse: The economy recovered to 
a growth rate of 3.5 percent. 

Since this case has already been analyzed extensively 
elsewhere, the reader may justifiably ask what is new in this 
account. Indeed, given that the United States and Germany intended 
to expand their fiscal policy (and only implicitly monetary policy 
as well), and it is not surprising that tight policy that resulted 
from a failure to coordinate in 1977 led to low growth and high 
unemployment in Germany. Contemporary observers in Germany were 
quite dismayed to see such a bad economic performance in that year, 
but this paper shows that they should have expected this outcome 
perfectly. Once expectations are heightened by the negotiations 
for coordination, there is no point of return. If coordination is 
implemented, the gain is not great; once it fails, it fails 
miserably. 


The model of this paper is not intended to explain all the 
aspects of these episodes. Indeed, one of the remaining puzzles is 
why the United States pursued relatively expansionary policy 
unilaterally both in 1977 and the summer of 1986 after coordination 
failed. Probably the most parsimonious answer is asymmetry in the 
"game." In the model, both the economies and the payoff functions 
of policy makers are assumed to be completely symmetrical. This is 
hardly realistic. The U.S. economy is much larger and more 
insulated than the Japanese and German economies. Also the U.S. 
policy makers may also have payoff functions and analytic 
perspectives different from their Japanese and German counterparts. 
These inherent asymmetries may leave the U.S. policies makers more 
room for unilateral action than available to the Japanese and 
Europeans. 


Conclusions 


Under rational expectations, the political business cycle is 
difficult to engineer since any move for reflation will be 
anticipated, resulting in no real benefits. Systematic surprise 
has to be created. International coordination may be an apt 
solution for opportunistic monetary policy makers since by the 
secret and uncertain nature of international negotiations, 
surprises are easier to create. But the models in this paper show 
that the conditions for "successful" coordination are somewhat 
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stringent and not always obtained. That may be one reason why 
monetary coordination is’ relatively sporadic. Also when 
coordination fails, the outcome is worse than if there is no 
opportunity for coordination. Ina world filled with opportunistic 
monetary policy makers, some constraints on monetary policy makers 
not to enter into negotiations over coordination in the first place 
are necessary for a stable macroeconomy. 

This paper has articulated one class of logic behind secret 
diplomacy under democratic control over foreign policy. No 
pretense is made, however, that this is the only explanation. In 
particular, it is not intended that this logic can explain, for 
instance, the secrecy surrounding Wilsonian diplomacy described at 
the outset. This is in a way natural. There are various 
motivations for secrecy in our lives: the motivation for keeping a 
love affair secret is clearly different from that for keeping 
letters of recommendation confidential although they are similar in 
the sense that some parties are denied access to information. 
Social conventions for the sanctioning of secrecy are also varied. 
A secret love affair is natural but regrettable; confidential 
letters are not only sanctioned but also necessary. In any case, 
it is impossible to judge the intrinsic merits and liabilities of 
secrecy unless the logic is clearly spelled out. 
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I would like to thank John Londregan, Robert Pahre, and Motoshi 
Suzuki for their comments on the earlier versions of this paper and 


Kathy Thelen for providing me with the German union data. 


1. Of course, a more cynical interpretation is excessive empiricism 
in political science: it is very difficult to publish theoretical 
results without solid empirical evidence in political science 
journals. Therefore, even if someone writes an interesting 
theoretical paper on secret diplomacy, it is likely to be rejected 
in the review process since empirical evidence is mixed at best. 


2. "Secrecy" in this paper only means systematic and deliberate 
concealment of information from the domestic political actors. 
Secrecy toward enemies (assuming that enemies have access to 
channels of domestic information dissemination such as the mass 
media) is implied in this definition, but it is not of central 
concern. 


3. The distinction that Nicolson uses is slightly different: 
negotiation vs. "policy" (Nicolson 1939: 82). Policy is slightly 
broader than the "outcome" of negotiations. For example, 
unilateral adoption of foreign-policy stances (eg. hostile actions, 
military build-up, unilateral erection of trade barriers, etc.) can 
be a "policy" although it is not necessarily the "outcome" of 
international negotiations. 
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4. An interesting illustration can be found in the case of control 
of exports to the Eastern bloc at the beginning of the cold war. 
The U.S. Congress legislated to deny aid to the West European 
countries if they did not comply with the U.S. policy of economic 
containment. Since the U.S. Administration kept the formation of 
CoCom and European concessions on this matter secret, Congress 
became even more insistent on this issue. See Mastanduno (1992: 
83-86). 


5. This may sound counterintuitive to some readers. A simple 
answer to this is similar to the Prisoner's Dilemma, very familiar 
to international relations scholars. If the public "knows" that 
there will be no international negotiations, they will make a 
commitment based on that assumption. Then, the negotiator can 
completely surprise the public by entering into negotiations (i.e. 
defection by the negotiator toward the public), and this defection 
is profitable to the negotiator. Because of this temptation to 
"defect" (and as long as the public cannot prevent the state actors 
from entering into any international negotiation whatsoever), 
everyone can be worse off in the end as in the Prisoner's Dilemma. 


6. In a principal-agent model, there has to be some exogenous noise 
to hide the true extent of the agent's efforts. This point is 
Similar to this "trick" although the "noise" is not completely 
exogenous in the model of this paper . 


Fe This conjecture, although plausible, is not without 
controversy. Tufte (1978: 6, 32-33, 47-48) gives both direct and 
circumstantial evidence for Nixon's "political-business-cycle" 
manipulations in 1972, but the evidence for monetary policy is 
indirect at best since it was mediated by the agency of the Federal 
Reserve. After careful examination of this case, Woolley concluded 
that the Federal Reserve's monetary easing in 1972 was motivated by 
something else (Woolley, 1984: 170-75). 


8. An alternative explanation to this is the independence of the 
central bank, which has final authority over monetary policy. In 
such countries as the United States and Germany, the central banks 
are highly independent of the government. Hence room for maneuver 
for the president may be highly circumscribed. This explanation 
predicts also mixed results for the correlation between elections 
and macroeconomic policies and outcomes. 


9. For model uncertainty, see Frankel and Rockett (1988), Ghosh and 
Masson (1992), and Iida (1993b) 


10. In fact, the full burden of surprise-making is done by 
"ratification" in the model below. In that sense, international 
negotiations can be completely publicized, and the results remain 
the same. But intuitively, it is more plausible that the 
governments will keep the whole package of negotiation plus 
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ratification secret since the more surprising the outcome the 
better for them. 


11. a@ is a coefficient in the production function. High a means 
low labor productivity. p is harder to interpret since it is a 
composite of several different parameters. The most important 
component, however, is 8, which indicates the degree of 
interdependence between the two economies. As expected, the higher 
this coefficient is, the larger the impact of foreign monetary 
policy on the home economy and vice versa. 


12. This is slightly unnatural in the Canzoneri-Henderson model 
since the natural rate of unemployment is assumed to be zero. But 
in reality, the natural rate, or the non-accelerating inflation 
rate of unemployment (NAIRU), is clearly positive, and it is not 
very implausible that some policy makers may want to. see 
unemployment going below the high natural rate of unemployment. 


13. The following is a simplified version of the domestic 
uncertainty model in Iida (1993a). 


14. In short, the market participants and the negotiators are 
"agreeing to disagree" about their assessments of likelihood of 
ratification. This is contrary to Harsanyi's common prior 
assumption. 


15. There are some complications here. If p(A)=p! (a), there is no 


ex ante employment gain while there are definite losses from 
inflation. Therefore, player 1 can propose A so low that the 
central bank of the foreign country rejects with certainty. Then, 
international negotiation can still happen but becomes superfluous. 
The market expects the Nash rate of inflation, and there is no 
surprise. What if the foreign central bank always accepts any 
proposal with strictly positive probability? Then, the above 
scenario becomes infeasible. A natural answer to this would be 
that the policy makers will not enter into international 
negotiations in the first place. In either case, however, 
international coordination has no role if p(A)=p"(A). 


16. A case in point is the meetings of the Group of Seven. 
Finance ministry representatives (called G-7 deputies) prepare 
these meetings, but both the finance ministers and central bank 
governors sit at the table. 


17. Policy coordination between the United States, Japan and 
Germany in the post-Bretton Woods period is the only proper testing 
ground since the Canzoneri-Henderson model assumes flexible 
exchange rates. 


18. International Herald Tribune, September 26, 1986. 
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19. Of course, another possibility is that one of the countries had 
no expected gain from coordination and used domestic opposition as 
an excuse for not cooperating. 


20. This monetary growth rate may seem too high, contradicting the 
model which predicts low money growth if coordination fails. But 
during this period, German monetary policy was generally loose by 
today's standards. In 1976, hardly an inflationary year, the 
growth of monetary stock was 9.2 percent. Therefore, the market 
may have perceived the rate of monetary growth in the range of 9 
percent perfectly "normal" but lower than they expected. 
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KNOWING ENCOUNTERS : 
From Waltz and Wendt to a Theory of Intercultural Interaction 


To remove the given is to socialize the world. 
J.M. Bernstein! 

Alterity is written into the structure of our wills 
J.M, Bernstein’? 

growth is an apprenticeship in exteriority and sociality 
T. Todorov’ 


A long tradition of international relations theorizing - 
beginning with Hobbes and finding its way to Kenneth Waltz (Man, 
the State and War‘and Theory of International Politics’) - 
assumes that the ahistorical, acultural, and individualist 
deductive assumptions of the "state of nature" allow us to 
problematize contact between cultures and peoples in terms of 
competitive’ losses and gains. For Waltz, a permissive structure 
of "anarchy" allows (or compels) the actions of autonomous states 
to be consistent with seeking their advantage relative to other 
states. Thus, cultures and peoples, like individuals in Hobbes’ 
popular version of the "state of nature," are or must become 


competitive and acquisitive which, if undeterred, results in 


1g. M. Bernstein, “From Self-Consciousness to Community: 
Act and Recognition in the Master-Slave Relationship,” in Z.A. 
Pelcynski, ed., The State and Civil Society: Studies in Hegel’s 
Political Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), p. 
32. 


* 24. 


> Tzvetan Todorov, The Conquest of America: The Question of 
the Other (New York: Harper and Row, 1984), p. 247. 


* Kenneth N. Waltz, Man, the State and War (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959). 


> Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of International Politics 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1979). 


outward expansion, conquest, and war. 

Although insightfully critical of Waltz, Alexander Wendt 
continues to be influenced by the idea of a "state of nature." 
Wendt argues that Waltz, despite his "structuralism," treats 
actors - their ideals, practices, and capacities - as given, as 
determined exogenously. Wendt defends, instead, a "social 
constructivism" where actors are constituted within a more fully 
specified social structure that results from their interaction. 
Wendt says next to nothing about the actors "prior" to their 
interaction. We wonder if actors have not already constructed a 
sense of self and an understanding of others prior to contact 
with others. Surely, this is the point of the study of 
"Orientalism" - that actors (usually falsely) construct "others" 
long before actual contact.’ The existence of such 


(pre) conceptions suggests that a socially constituted structure 


depends, at least in part, on the motivations, ideas, purposes, 
intentions, and images actors bring to contact. Wendt leaves 
these motivations unexplored arguing that "states do not have a 
conception of self and other .. . apart from or prior to 


8 wWendt’s belief in actors as "blank-slates" 


interaction." 
cuturally (in the absence of such (pre)conceptions of self and 
other prior to contact), or as pre-socially acquisitive, suggests 
the influence of "State of nature" thinking in his work. 

The continued role of a "state of nature" leaves Wendt’s 
constructivism socially and historically underspecified. The 
result is threefold. First, it leaves Wendt unwilling to 


challenge "the neorealist description of the contemporary states 


® Alexander Wendt, “Anarchy is What States Make of It,” 
International Organization 46,2 (Spring 1992). 


7 See Edward W. Said, Orientalism (New York: Vintage, 1978). 


® Wendt, "Anarchy," p. 401. 
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system as a competitive, self-help world."® Second, it leaves 
unexplored the range of motivations guiding the actions of actors 
- from treating the other as a "thing" to treating the other as a 
fully human agent. Third, it limits our imagination about the 
future of the human condition. In sum, while Wendt’s efforts are 
an important break from the orthodox international relations 
theory, nevertheless, in significant ways his work remains tied 
to that orthodoxy analytically and politically.” 

There is an alternative voice emerging which suggests that 
deeper, more comprehensive, motivations are at stake in contact 


1 and Ashis Nandy” suggest 


between cultures. Tzvetan Todorov' 
that relative or absolute gain is not primary, but that it is the 
working out of inner projects, fears, and myths which required, 
in their examples, Europe’s expansion and conquest, its contact 
with the other. In their analyses, the image and the reality of 
the external other serves first and foremost as a source of 
knowledge and identity for the European self. Following this 
lead, we suggest that the deeper motivation for contact with 
others is self-knowledge. The quest for knowledge is a quest to 
construct meaning in a dual sense: constructing a meaningful self 
which can find a home in the wider world and constructing the 
wider world such that the self can be at home. The problem in 
the search for meaning and identity is that others (who also 
experience themselves as selves) are also engaged in the process 
of meaning construction. As meanings, interpretations, and 


projects come into contact - as the self discovers the other 


° Ibid., p. 396. It is the explanation not the description of 
a competitive, self-help system Wendt disputes. 


10 Wendt seems to admit such ties. See “Anarchy,” p.424. 


1! See note 3 above. 


” Ashis Nandy, The Intimate Enemy: Loss and Recovery of Self 
Under Colonialism (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1983) and 


Traditions, Tyranny and Utopias: Essays in the Politics of 
Awareness (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1987). 
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(both external and within) we find conflict and cooperation, love 
and hate, denial and empathy and many other shades of judgment 
and action. 

In short, we bracket motives of competitive gain - the long 
tradition of "economism" in international relations theorizing” 
- in order to pose the question of why cultures are compelled to 
seek contact with others. Asking the question in this way, we 
can uncover deeper motivations for international/intercultural 
interactions and, then, place more conventional concerns with 
gain or national interest within this broader understanding. 
Such an exercise is the beginning for formulating a theory of 
international/intercultural relations” that is truer to our 
sense of history, makes culture a central rather than a 
peripheral category, and takes seriously the difficulty and 
possibility of non-competitive and non-violent cultural contact. 

We proceed in several steps: First, we offer a qualified 
critique of Waltz and Wendt keeping their insights on the need to 
specify adequately social determinacy but discarding the 
influences of "state of nature" conceptions. We pay special 
attention to Waltz’s hints on how structures "socialize" actors 
and to Waltz’s formulation and Wendt’s reformulation of 
Rousseau’s stag hunt. Second, we explore the work of Todorov and 
Nandy paying attention to the actual historical conditions of 
"original contact," and to the possibilities for the growth of 
knowledge and empathy as the result of such contact. 


3 Richard K. Ashley, “Three Modes of Economism, ” 


International Studies Quarterly, (December, 1983) 27(4). pp. 
463-96. 


4 We join international and intercultural together in a 
fashion which is now a subject of much discussion and dispute. 
Our argument is that, despite the limits of our current 
categories and practices in containing cultures, cultures still 
primarily “imagine” themselves as nations (bounded in relation to 
others as sovereigns), as nascent nation-states, or as relatively 
autonomous cultures within a multi-national state. To put it 
differently, we bracket this question in order to explore the 
logic of international relations as contact among cultures. 
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We close by suggesting principles for formulating a theory of 
intercultural interaction by incorporating Waltz and Wendt’s 
central insights with those of Nandy and Todorov. 


THE LIMITS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS THEORY 


Our argument against Waltz and Wendt is that something is 
inappropriately presupposed and because of this something is 
missing. More precisely, what is missing in their theories is 
suppressed or overlooked because what is presupposed displaces 
that which is missing. To be less abstract, in both Waltz and 
Wendt, an appeal to a "state of nature" condition is required to 
fill the gap in determinacy left by an undertheorization of 
international society; that is, an ahistoricial and acultural 
"State of nature" displaces a more specific analysis of 
international society as a world of cultures and cultural 
interactions. 

Waltz, in his superb Man, the State and War, does much to 
set the stage. His analysis of the three “images” informing the 
study of international relations reveals both the strengths and 
weaknesses of his structural theory. Recall that, against the 
first image, Waltz claims that arguments about human nature, 
while they organize explanation around a single universal 
principle, must leave a large part of the world unexplained. 
Thus, the idea that humans are by nature evil, warlike, 
egotistical, etc., will find it difficult to account for those 
instances of goodness, peace, and altruism. The problem Waltz 
has flagged is one of inadequate determinacy; a varied and 
changing world is hard to account for with an unchanging essence, 
a flawed human nature. Such an unchanging essence might be seen 
to explain some things, namely the dark side of human history. 
However, it has more difficulty capturing what we are, for good 
reasons, more interested in - the variation and change in human 


n h nd War, chapter II and III. 
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action. In sum, the first image highlights what can be explained 


by focusing on a single, fixed principle but obscures interesting 


variation. 

The second image looks at the qualities of states. The 
argument is that, if it is the "evil" characteristics of states 
(despotism, malgovernance, etc.) which lead to war, then a change 
(a process of learning leading to a reformation) in the character 
of states ought to eliminate war. In fact, the second image’s 
Capacity to compel us resides in the hope for the elimination of 
war, necessitating then the reformation of the character of 
states (and humans). It should be noted that we are no longer 
dealing with a fixed essence: the nature and character of humans 
and states are thought to be mutable. 

This move seems to be a gain. If we accept that the world 
changes (not all do or have), it makes some sense that a changing 
world requires a changeable “essence” as the ground of 
explanation. And yet, there is something about the mutability 
implied by the second image which disturbs Waltz: it does not 
easily account for what Waltz imagines as a constant of the 
society of states, namely war. Waltz might ask, if we assume 
that human nature and the character of states are not fixed, then 
why have we failed so profoundly in our efforts to create a more 
peaceful world? 

Waltz does suggest an answer: even if ill-governed states 
Cause wars, it does not follow that reforming the character of 
states will eliminate war as a feature of international society 
(if x leads to y, it does not follow that not-x leads to not-y). 
This results because the context - the environment or the 
structure - of the system is indifferent to the character of 
states. Second image analysis fails to notice that the character 
of states (internally good or evil) is "socialized" or 
conditioned by the structure of the society of states as an 


"anarchy" system. 


6 Ibid., chapters IV and Vv. 
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Waltz summarizes the anarchic political structures of 
international politics as follows: 
With many sovereign states, with no system of law 
enforceable among them, with each state judging its 
grievances and ambitions according to the dictates of its 


own reason and desire -.conflict, sometimes leading to war, 
is bound to occur.” 


Thus, within the constraints of this structure, even 
well-governed states must be both prepared and willing to go to 
war: 

In anarchy there is no automatic harmony ....A 
state will use force to attain its goals if, after assessing 
the prospects for success, it values these goals more than 
it values the pleasures of peace. Because each state is the 
final judge of its own cause, any state may at any time use 
force, all states must constantly be ready either to counter 
force with force or pay the cost of weakness. The 


requirements of state action are, in this view, imposed by 
the circumstances in which all states exist.”® 


The tragic message of the third image is clear by analogy to 
earthquakes.’ The immediate cause of specific earthquakes needs 
specific analysis - the quality of specific tectonic plates, 
their movements and interactions. But such knowledge, while 
interesting, will do little to help us avoid earthquakes, because 
it is the very structure of the earth which makes possible 
(necessitates) earthquakes. To eliminate them altogether, we 
would need to rearrange the very configuration of the planet. So 
too with wars. Wars have their immediate causes in conflicting 
ideologies, cultures, economies but, argues Waltz, knowledge of, 
and changes in, these elements will do little to stop wars. So 
long as there are separate sovereign states - which, for better 
or for worse, is the situation we find ourselves in - we will 


have a structure of anarchy and therefore war. In sum, while 


7 Ibid., p. 159. 


8 Ibid., p. 160. 


% Waltz (Ibid., p. 1) uses the imagery of earthquakes to 
establish the motivation of his project. 
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wars are not like earthquakes in that their immediate causes are 
willful human actions, nevertheless, like earthquakes, wars have 
a deeper (a permissive or structural) cause which humans will not 
be able to do much about in the foreseeable future. 

We read the rhythm of Waltz’s argument in Man, the State and 
War as follows: in the first image a varied and changing world 
confronts a. fixed principle of explanation. Here, Waltz 
(correctly in our view) opts against the fixity of the principle. 
In the second image, a mutable principle of explanation - the 
changeable nature and learning capacity of humans and states - is 
made to confront two critical observations by Waltz: (1) the 


second image does not take into account the way in which the 


larger international structure "socializes" the character of 


states; and (2) the learning capacity implied in the second image 
confronts a situation which is so overwhelming, and in which life 
is so precarious, that practically speaking no further learning 
is possible. Our strategy, much like Wendt’s as we shall see, is 
to affirm the first of Waltz’s observations and deny the second. 
That is, we agree that the international context must be taken 
into account in a theory of international politics or political 
economy. However, and against what we see as Waltz’s structural 
determination - more clearly elaborated in The Theory of 
International Politics - we want to argue for the possibility 
that actors will learn about the system of anarchy and change it. 
This means, however, bringing motivations, purposes, meanings, 
and intentions - that is ideas - back into the picture. 

Wendt directs much of his argument in "Anarchy is What 
States Make of it," to Waltz’s version of structural or neo- 
realism. We read Wendt to suggest that the structure of anarchy 
is unlike the tectonic structure of the planet. The anarchy 
system, within which states find themselves, is not given in 
mature, nor is it a fixed entity. Rather, it is a structure 
constructed by humans. The centerpiece of Wendt’s argument is 
his demonstration that "anarchy" need not be competitive, that it 


could be cooperative.” In a situation where there exists no 
higher authority, security is achieved competitively only where 
state identities and practices constitute each state’s "self" and 
its security as separable from other selves and others’ security. 
However, even where there is‘no higher authority, security would 
be achieved cooperatively if state identities and practices 
constituted the security of others as part of the self, where a 
self-regarding actor seeks the security of the other as an aspect 
of itself. Thus, and this is the punch line, if "anarchy" is 
currently competitive, this is because state practice has made it 
so. The practical implication is clear - having made it so, we 
can make it differently. 

In a sense, our criticism (and Wendt’s) is based in the 
logic used by Waltz himself. Waltz confronts the first image 
with the problem that an unchanging essence has difficulty 
explaining what is truly interesting, variation and change in 
human action and history. The third image makes an important 
contribution by bringing our attention to the presence of an 
international structure. However, in the final analysis, with 
his emphasis on the unchanging structure of anarchy, Waltz’s 
third image contains the same problem as the first. The third 
image highlights what can be explained by using a single fixed 
principle (i.e., the structure of anarchy). but sacrifices an 
ability to understand interesting variation. 


Thus, Waltz’s filter of abstraction is too great, it 


eliminates interesting complexity and nuance. This said, 
however, we need to identify what sort of variation needs 
explaining. What is it that Waltz’s structuralism allows 
(compels) us to overlook? 

Without a pretense to being exhaustive, we suggest the 
following set of oppositions. While Waltz can explain why war 
continues as a feature of the system, he cannot say much about 
the immediate causes of conflict, including the justice of war 


7” Wendt, “Anarchy,” pp. 395-410. 
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and the justifications for wars. While he focuses our attention 
on powerful states and suggests under what conditions stability 
might be established, he says very little about the role of 
weaker states, and cannot address in any clear way questions 
about the situation of the Third World - the injuries done to it 
through conquest and colonialism and the justice of its demands. 
Although Waltz predicates his system on the existence of 
autonomous states, he cannot treat what it means to be a state, 
the implications of the idea of sovereignty, why we have a system 
of nation-states and whether or not we should defend it as a 
value. In addition, because states - via imitation and 
structural effects - function as "like units," Waltz cannot 
incorporate cultural variation or geographical categories of 
states, as in the role of the Islamic world, African states, or 
the "new" European Community of states. A Waltzian structural 
theory is unlikely to treat such concerns in a direct manner. If 
this is correct, we are left with a profound sense of emptiness, 
an intuition that something has gone very wrong. Surely, this is 
not all that international theory is, or needs to be. 

Turning this sense of emptiness immediately into criticism, 
however, would be unfair to Waltz. He is aware that "maximum 
abstraction allows minimum content."" Waltz disallows such 
elements as ideology and culture from theory construction because 
he considers them a feature of second image analysis. Such 
elements, in his eyes, are not aspects of the international 
system but merely of its parts, of states. Waltz believes that 
we must abstract from such attributes in order to construct a 
(purely) structural theory: 

Abstracting from the attributes of units means leaving aside 

questions about the kinds of political leaders, social and 

economic institutions, and ideological commitments states 


may have. Abstracting from relations means leaving aside 
questions about the cultural, economic, political, and 


41 Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 97. 
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military interactions of states.” 


Waltz suggests that the imperatives of a structural theory and 
our need for greater social content necessarily are at odds. But 
are they? What precludes thinking of the system as possessing a 
social content, as having attributes and interactions? Waltz, 
himself, provides hints that the system does have greater social 
content. Does not the structure of international politics 
contains a "socialization process" to which he often refers? We 
need to examine this hint in some detail. But first, a bit of 
Waltzian terminology. 

Waltz is very careful when he says what he means by 
structures. On the whole, structures turn variety into 
uniformity, they "keep outcomes within narrow ranges."* But 
Waltz wants’ to distinguish his usage from another: the idea that 
structure is a "device" is rejected, because devices have 
"designers," who endow them with a purpose. Waltz’s notion of 
structure can have neither a purpose, nor a (nature-given or 
human) design. Prime examples of Waltzian structures are "freely 
formed economic markets and international political 


"4% What is crucial about these structures is that 


structures. 
they take intended, purposive actions and transform them into 
outcomes which are no one’s intentions. When structure is in 
place, the result is profound: "outcomes cannot be inferred from 
intentions or behavior."~ Thus, the intentions of policy 
makers, the quality of leadership, the cultural and ideological 
character of states are irrelevant. All of these elements enter 


as inputs and exit the international political structure as forms 


of successful or failed realpolitick. How does this happen? 


Ibid., p. 80. 
73. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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For Waltz, the structure of the international system affects 
behavior in two ways - through competition and socialization - 
though Waltz’s theory privileges the former. Competition 
establishes patterns without the presence of a creator, an actor 
willing these patterns. As Waltz puts it: "Order may prevail 
without an orderer."* This finding is crucial for Waltz because 
it solves what he considers to be the central paradox for a 
structural theory: 


The first term of a structural definition states the 
principle by which the system is ordered. Structure is an 
organizational concept. The prominent characteristic of 
international politics, however, seems to be the lack of 
order and of organization. How can one think of 
international politics as being any kind of an order at all? 
The anarchy of politics internationally is often referred 
to. If structure is an organizational concept, the terms 
"structure" and "anarchy" seem to be in contradiction. If 
international politics is “politics in the absence of 
government,” what are we in the presence of? In looking for 
international structure, one is brought face to face with 
the invisible, an uncomfortable position to be in.” 
The solution, by analogy to Adam Smith’s theory of the origins of 
exchange leads Waltz down the path to a formal, and what we see 
as a nearly content-less theory. From an order without an 
orderer, that is, from a structure without intentions, meanings, 
and purposes, it is but a short path to thinking that the most 
important question a theory of international politics can answer 
is whether a bi-polar or multi-polar structure is more stable. 
However, for those of us who.shudder at this as a destination, 
Waltz does leave us a hint of a different path. 
Besides competition, structure also works through the 
process of socialization. While Waltz devotes only a few pages 
to this issue, what is important about his account of 


"Socialization" is how well it fits with Wendt’s constructivist 


FF. 
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account and with our "cultural" approach. But we are getting 
ahead of ourselves. First, we need to examine Waltz’s claims 
about socialization by structures. 


Waltz starts by describing conversation between two people 


as a feedback loop of communication. After a series of 
communications it is no longer simply the case that A and B are 
influencing one another. Rather, it is the structure which their 
communication creates which influences them both. Waltz extends 
this imagery by citing Paul Watzlawick’s examination of Albee’s 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf: 
That which is George or Martha, individually, does not 
explain what is compounded between them, nor how. To break 
this whole into individual personality traits is essentially 
to separate them from each other, to deny that their 
behaviors have special meaning in the context of this 


interaction--that in fact the pattern of the interaction 
perpetuates these [meanings] 


We underscore the word "meaning" because it suggests that while a 
structure may not have an orderer or designer in any simple 
sense, it may still have meaning and purpose to those involved in 
the process of constructing (and simultaneously being socialized 
by) that structure. Waltz appears to suggest no less: "In 
spontaneous and informal ways, societies establish norms of 
behavior."* But no sooner than this hint is offered it is 
summarily dropped. Waltz concludes only that "[s]ocialization 


° Is this all that socialization does? 


reduces variety." 
Doesn’t socialization also make life understandable, helping us 
make sense of life itself? It is important to connect 
socialization to meanings, as Waltz, himself, hints. 

The function of competition in Waltz is also limited to the 
reduction of variety. But why not extend the logic of "meanings" 


implicit in Waltz’s idea of socialization to his discussion of 


*% Ibid., p. 75, emphasis added. 
2 Ibid. 
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competition? Competition can be seen as a response to (or a 
characterization of) a problem - the tension created by the 
appearance of the idea of equality where the idea of hierarchy is 
still prevalent. In such a situation, equality comes to mean 


arriving at a ranking (an expression of hierarchy), but through 
individual effort (an expression of equality). If, in 


spontaneous and informal ways, individuals are socialized to 
think and act in terms of this understanding of competition, then 
we have a structure (competition) which: (1) is ordered but 
without an orderer; yet, and importantly (2) is a structure of 
meaning and purpose.” 

In sum, if meanings are part of both socialization and 
competition, then international political systems and markets are 
both spontaneously generated and unintended, and at the same time 
ideational, meaningful, and purposive. We are suggesting that we 
can respect the imperatives of the third image and still have a 
theory of international politics which is meaning-full. The 
challenge is to construct such a theory, consistent with the 
context demanded by the third image, but which incorporates the 
"reflectivist" or "constructivist" insights of the second image, 
that the social world, and the meanings central to its patterns, 
are continually created and recreated by human beings. 

Alex Wendt has already taken up the challenge of 
articulating a constructivist third image theory. His discussion 
might be thought to render ours redundant. However, there are 
many ways to tell a story and our telling exposes some points of 
difference with Wendt. We wish to highlight only one difference, 
concerning the condition of "original contact" between two or 


more individuals, states, or cultures. Wendt’s version of 


31 Naeem Inayatullah and David P. Levine, "Politics and 
Economics in Contemporary International Relations Theory" 
(manuscript, 1990) gives a fuller treatment of the idea that even 
the economy can be a realm of meaning. See also David L. Blaney 
and Naeem Inayatullah, "A Conversation of Cultures in 
International Society?" (manuscript, 1993) for an elaboration of 
the meaningful character of competition. 
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original contact is a critique of Waltz’s adaptation of 
Rousseau’s stag hunt. 

Rousseau’s stag hunt is a hypothetical state of original 
contact prior to society, ina "state of nature." Waltz 
constructs the problem this way: 

Assume that five men who have acquired a rudimentary ability 

to speak and to understand each other happen to come 

together at a time when all of them suffer from hunger. The 
hunger of any one of them will be satisfied by the fifth 
part of a stag, so they "agree" to cooperate in a project to 
trap one. But also the hunger of any one of them will be 
satisfied by a hare, so, as a hare comes within reach, one 
of them grabs it. The defector obtains the means of 
satisfying his hunger but in doing so permits the stag to 
escape. His immediate interest prevails over consideration 
for his fellows.” 
Wendt problematizes Waltz’s understanding of "interest," an 
understanding which allows Waltz to conclude that the interest of 
the individual prevails. In effect, Wendt argues that the 
rationality of the situation cannot be determined a priori as 
Waltz does. Rather, it will-be determined contextually; 
specifically by the nature of the interaction between the five 
men. Exactly how they learn to speak, to understand each other, 
to agree cannot be known a priori. The meaning of "interests" as 
well as the meaning of "Self" will emerge from the interaction of 
the five men. The asocial outcome ascribed to the stag hunt 
reveals not an abstract (perhaps universal) "rationality," but 
Waltz’s unexplained inclusion of anti-social elements. The 
conclusion to draw from this critique is not that an anarchy 
system will not, or could not, emerge from this situation. 
Rather, the argument is that it need not emerge, that if the 
point is to display the necessity of anarchy the example is 
underspecified. Explaining the presence of a competitive anarchy 
system requires the further specification of the "socialization" 
process which would necessitate competitive anarchy. 


*% Waltz, Man, the State and War, pp. 167-8. 
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Wendt offers his own example designed to show that 
"interest," "self," and "rationality" emerge from a process of 
creating intersubjective meanings: 


Would we assume a priori that we were about to be attacked 
if we are ever contacted by an alien civilization? I think 
not. We would be highly alert, of course, but whether we 
placed our military forces on alert or launched an attack 
would depend on how we interpreted the import of their first 
gesture for our security - if only to avoid making an 
immediate enemy out of what may be a dangerous adversary. 
The possibility of error, in other words, does not force us 
to act on the assumption that they are threatening: action 
depends on the probabilities we assign, and these are in key 
part a function of what the aliens do; prior to their 
gesture we have no systematic basis for assigning 
probabilities. If their first gesture is to appear with 
thousand spaceships and destroy New York, we will define the 
situation as threatening and respond accordingly. But, if 
they appear with one spaceship saying what seems to be "we 
come in peace," we will feel "reassured" and probably 
respond with a gesture of our own intended (even if not 
necessarily interpreted) to reassure them.” 


Now, we can begin to distinguish our argument from Wendt’s. 


In the stag hunt and in the alien contact examples, we want to 


highlight something so far obscured. For the stag hunt, we pose 


the question: why do the five men happen to come together? 
Waltz’s answer (and we are not sure that it can be Rousseau’s) is 
that hunger brings them together. But here Waltz assumes a way 
of thinking admonished by Rousseau. Why assume that the "state 
of nature" is characterized by less than plenty? Economic 
anthropologist, Marshall Sahlins, has shown that the problem 
facing hunting and gathering societies is boredom, not 
scarcity.” But even given hunger as a motivation, the stag hunt 
abstracts from the question of how individuals acquire language 
(a troubling problem for Rousseau as well). We might think that 
it takes some effort for five men to learn each other’s 


3 Wendt, “Anarchy,” pp. 405. 


* See "The Original Affluent Society" in his Stone Age 
Economics (New York: Aldine, 1972), pp. 1-39. 
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language(s), or establish a common language in order to 
understand each other. If hunger is the critical motivation, why 
would they expend effort on the more difficult and long run task 
of learning/forming language prior to concerning themselves with 
the task of hunting? This question is not trivial for it speaks 
to the motivation for original contact. 

The alien contact example begs the similar questions: Why 
do the aliens bother to come to earth?; and what is our 
"interest" in contact with them? The study of first contacts is 
more than just "interesting," as Wendt suggests in a footnote.* 
Rather, it is central. It is important to problematize not only 
the conditions of "original contact" and "discovery" but also the 
(often presupposed) motivations for discovery. Wendt appears, 
like international relations and IPE theory in general, to have 
taken for granted the search for power or profits. The only 
question he raises is whether these will be pursued cooperatively 
or competitively. While these motives are clearly evident in our 
own historical experience, we suggest that they must be 
understood as aspects of a more elemental purpose, established in 
a culturally-full international society - the search for identity 
and meaning, a search which, for the "self," requires the 
discovery of the "other." 


DISCOVERING THE OTHER AND THE LOGIC OF CULTURAL INTERACTION 


Tzvetan Todorov and Ashis Nandy both have made the discovery 
of the other the centerpiece of their studies of colonialism. 
For Todorov, it is the discovery and conquest of America which 
serves as case and exemplar of the ubiquitous process of "the 
discovery self makes of the other."* Nandy too traces the 


*% Wendt, “Anarchy,” footnote # 47, p. 404. 


* Todorov, Conquest, p. 3. 
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origins of the contemporary problem of the other to Columbus,” 
but focuses his attention on, in his terms, the "political 
psychology" of British colonialism in India.* 

Todorov tells the story of the discovery and conquest of 
America through a series of characters and their narrations of 
the events.” Todorov begins with Columbus, not merely because 
he comes first chronologically, but also because he appears as 
the least capable narrator of "otherness" among Todorov’s 
characters. Columbus is not without relative virtues: he is an 
astute observer of nature and, while he is careful to report 
ample possibilities for plunder, his own motivations seem more 
connected to the "discovery" and Christianization of the world. 
At the same time, Columbus fails as an observer of the "other." 
Columbus does not really see the Amerindians; instead, he engages 
them as merely a category of "otherness" as revealed in the 
authoritative texts with which he is familiar - the Bible, Marco 
Polo’s Travels, Pierre d’Allys Imago Mundi, the works of Pliny. 
Dissociated from the impact of actual Indians, he is driven by 
his (pre)conceptions and a vivid imagination to conceive the 
Indians alternatively as "noble savages" (human beings with 
rights although abstracted from any form of society) or as "dirty 
dogs" (different from himself and therefore sub-human and 


suitable for enslavement). To put it differently, the other is 
discovered but never seen.” 


Todorov argues that these paradoxes--discovery without 


7 Ziauddin Sardar, Ashis Nandy, Merryl Wyn Davies, and 


Claude Alvarez, The Blinded Eye: 500 Years of Christopher 
Columbus (New York: Apex Press, 1993), p. 88. 


38 See note 12 above. 


% We limit our discussion to the Spanish narrators. This move 
is in part to simplify the discussion, but is also a reflection of 
the limited recording of the Amerindian’s response to the Spanish. 
Todorov does attempt to tell the related story of the Indian 
confrontation with the European "other" where possible. 


“ Ibid., chapter 1. 
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seeing and the counterposing of contradictory myths of noble 


Savages and sub-humans--are congruent elements of Columbus’ 
egocentric confrontation with the other; that a common pattern of 
meanings emerges in situations of initial contact. He calls this 
pattern a "double movement." Columbus’ construction of the other 
is exemplary: 
Either he conceives the Indians (though without using these 
words) as human beings altogether, having the same rights as 
himself; but then he sees them not only as equals but also 
as identical, and this behavior leads to assimilationism, 
the projection of his own values on the others. Or else he 
starts from the difference, but the latter is immediately 
translated into terms of superiority and inferiority (in his 
case, obviously, it is the Indians who are inferior). What 
is denied is the existence of a human substance truly other, 
something capable of being not merely an imperfect state of 
oneself. These two elementary figures of the experience of 
alterity are both grounded in egocentrism, in the 
identification of our own values with values in general, of 


our I with the universe - in the conviction that the world 
is one.“ 


However strong our need to make sense of the world in our own 
terms, "discovery" reveals difference, that the world is not one. 
Yet otherness is not immediately or readily recognized. The 
initial revelation of difference by the self is "translated" as 
the "inferiority" of the other. Further contact may lead to the 
discovery or construction of commonality. However, this 
commonality (and purported equality) is established at the price 
of the disregard of difference, leading to a projection of values 
on the other, a demand for assimilation. 

It needs to be stressed that it is within this frame of the 
"double movement" that the self comes to know and act towards the 
other. Here Todorov’s Cortes and Las Casas are cases in point. 
Cortes, unlike Columbus, has an interest in the other; yet, like 
Columbus, he is not merely a plunderer, hungry for gold. Rather, 
Cortes is driven by a desire to comprehend the Indians; his 


“ Todorov, Conquest, p. 43. 
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"first important action . . . is to find an interpreter."” 


Cortes even comes to admire the creativity and artisanal skills 
of the Aztecs. However, as much as Cortes values Indian goods, 
he "does not acknowledge their makers as human individuals to be 
set on the same level as himself."* It is this unquestioned 
sense of superiority which limits his understanding of the other 
and permits their destruction. As Todorov writes: 

Cortes understands relatively well the Aztec world that 
appears before him - certainly better than Montezuma 
understands the Spanish realities. And yet this superior 
understanding does not keep the conquistadors from 
destroying Mexican civilization and society; quite the 
contrary, we suspect that destruction becomes possible 
precisely because of this understanding.“ 

Thus, knowledge does not immediately produce sympathy and a 
fuller understanding does not necessarily transcend the "double 
movement." Rather, knowledge of the other within the frame of 
difference/inferiority entails (in the conquest as an exemplary 
case) enslavement and destruction - a denial of the very humanity 
of the other. 

Las Casas, by contrast with Cortes, claims to "love" the 
Indians.“ He sees them as natively Christian and potentially 
better realizations of a mature Christianity than the Spaniards. 
Likewise, Las Casas does not see the Indians as inferiors, but 
equal in their identity with the Spanish as Christians. His 
"love" leads him then to develop a knowledge of the Indians in 
service of conversion to realize that equality. However, Las 
Casas’ knowledge is polluted by his inability to see the Indians 
as they really are, as different; in the end, he not only knows 
them less well than Cortes, but he participates in the 


 Ibid., chapter 3. 
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| 9. 
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destruction of their culture in the name of "love." Again, the 
"double movement" is operative, but in its alternative moment. 
Knowledge of otherness within the frame of equality/assimilation 
creates a relationship of colonization and "seizure," where the 
humanity of the other is admitted, but only at the cost of 
cultural destruction - requiring conversion or acculturation.” 
For Todorov, the discovery of "otherness" is ubiguitous; 
thus, it is the same limits in our capacity to relate to and know 
the other, as equal and different, which define contemporary 
cultural interactions. It is "the conquest of America that 
heralds and establishes our present identity;" it is with 
Columbus that human beings "discovered the totality of which they 


are a part."” 


And though "Western civilization has conquered" 
the world, "this superiority-has been asserted at the cost of 
communication with the world."® 

Nandy’s analysis runs parallel to that of Todorov, although 
Nandy examines a much later period in the history of European 
conquest. For Nandy, the British organized their relationship to 
the Indian other in terms of the two themes of "sex and age," but 
this construction tells us as more about the peculiarities of 
Victorian England than it does about India.*”® The Victorians, in 
Nandy’s telling, had drawn strict demarcations between both the 


Male and the female (purifying gender identifications by denying 


the cross-cutting of masculine and feminine traits in 


individuals) and the productive and unproductive years of life 
(setting in oppostion an economically productive adulthood and an 
unproductive childhood and old age). By extension, British 
colonial dominance was constructed as masculine in relationship 
to India’s feminine submission. Similarly, Indian culture was 


op. 4-5. 
BA. 


” Nandy, Intimate Enemy, pp. 4-18. 
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portrayed as at once in childhood - an earlier stage of 
development - and as aged, decrepit, and archaic. Thus, in the 
colonial construction, the Indian self requires Britain as a 


strict and domineering headmaster and doctor to whose tutoring, 


discipline, and healing India must submit. Here, India and the 
colonial project becomes an extension of Victorian thinking about 
the self. 

For Nandy, this relationship remains paradigmatic of the 
interactions of the modern West and the Third World, center and 
periphery. The vision of the West, backed by "its secular power 
and its modern technology," appears as a "hegemonic, parochial 
vision," devouring the "other" in its wake. This occurs 
"paradoxically by rejecting the otherness of the latter and by 
‘accepting’ them as earlier stages of the evolution of the self." 
Therefore, the vision of the West "is seen as the framework, tool 
or theory for understanding the other," reflecting "a pecking 
order of cultures in our times which informs every dialogue of 
cultures, visions and faiths and which tries to force the 
dialogue to serve the needs of the modern West and its extensions 


within the non-West."” 


This characterization of contemporary 
cultural interactions bears a striking resemblance to Todorov’s 
"double movement." 

We might conclude from our discussion of Todorov and Nandy 
thus far that cultural interactions are intrinsically conflictual 
and necessarily hierarchical. We might suggest something like a 
pessimistic version of first image thinking that conflict, 
conquest, domination and subordination have a fixed ontological 
status in human cultures and cultural interactions.*! Optimists 


likely would suggest the solution to the inherent clash of 


° Nandy, Traditions, pp. 12-15. 


5k Some make arguments not far from this. See Adda Bozeman, 
“The International Order in a Multicultural World,” in Hedley; 
Bull and Adam Watson, eds., The Expansion of International 
Society (Oxford: Clarendon, 1984) pp. 387-406. 
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cultures in the establishment of a universal culture and might 
find trends in that direction.” But, to the extent that 
cultural difference will remain with us into the foreseeable 
future, we seem left with conflict as an ineliminable feature of 
international/intercultural relations. Thus, optimism is 
eternally frustrated as in Waltz’s own assessment of first image 
thinking. 

However, neither Todorov nor Nandy accept cultural conflict 
as a fixed condition. Both uncover the possibility of 
non-violent cultural interactions. Todorov endorses the capacity 
humans display to learn to adopt the perspective of the other. 
Las Casas, in his own life, represents the kind of learning and 
growth, however limited in his case, which stretches the double 
movement" into new forms. Later in his life, Las Casas’ "love" 
for the Indians leads him to discover in the particularities of 
Indian religious practice (including human sacrifice) examples of 
the religiosity which underlies all religious practice. This 
reasoning reveals an advance in self-other thinking: a 
relativizing of religious experience which allows Las Casas to 
place Christianity and the Indian religions side by side, without 
demanding identity.” Likewise, in Bernadino de Sahagun, a 


sixteenth century teacher and historian, Todorov finds another 


figure who has advanced beyond Columbus and Cortes: he takes the 


Indians to be equals but he does not ignore their differences; 
nor does he translate these differences into a vision of a "noble 
Savage." Rather he deems the Indians, like all human groups, to 
possess a distinct combination of virtues and failings. Thus, 
Sahagun cannot justify colonization; he, unlike so many others, 
condemns the Spanish conquest. While Todorov notes the 


% Frances Fukuyama’s The End of Histo and the Las 
(New York: Avon, 1992) stands as a contemporary example of this 
thinking. 


% Todorov, Conquest, pp. 188-189. 
* Ibid., pp. 237-238. 


failings of Las Casa and Sahagun (their inability to allow the 
voice of the other a full equality as a partner in self- 
reflection and cultural criticism)*, they, nevertheless, do 
represent the possibility of growth. 

Todorov claims, then, that "growth is an apprenticeship in 
exteriority and sociality,"® that learning involves discovering 
the other in ever greater degrees. He writes that 

the other knows several degrees, from the other-as-object, 

identified with the surrounding world, to the 

other-as-subject, equal to the I but different from it, with 

an infinity of intermediary nuances 
That is, between treating the other as a mere object and 
recognizing the other as fully equal yet different, Todorov’s 
figures, from Columbus to Sahagun, present a hierarchy of 
self-other relations. More precisely, Todorov’s characters 
present ever greater possibilities for non-violent and dialogical 
relations of self and other - a progression of an increased 
ability to understand and a lessened capacity to subjugate the 
other. Dialogue is valued because it makes possible a search for 


"truths," not as a "point of departure" which subordinates one 


participant to the other’s "point of view," but as a goal of 
establishing "understanding," a "common horizon" that transcends 
"one’s own partiality and one’s parochialism."* For Todorov, 
this remains an ideal: realizing nonviolent cultural interactions 
requires that we learn to step beyond the limits of contemporary 
forms of self-other relations. 

Nandy, too, suggests the possibility of cultural 
interactions which transcend the frame of domination and 


3 Ibid., pp. 240-241. 
267. 
7 Ibid. 


3% Todorov, “A Dialogic Criticism?” in Literature and Its 


Theorists: A Personal View of Twentieth Century Criticism 
(Ithaca: Cornell university Press, 1987) p. 160. 
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subordination. He finds in the figures of C. F. Andrews and 
Gandhi a capacity to reach out to the other as an ally ina 
common battle against oppression. Both Andrews and Gandhi are 
able to uncover the other within the self as a source of critical 
self-reflection and cultural transformation. Their sensitivity 
to their own suffering allows them, not only to discern the 
suffering of the other, but also to make overcoming of that 
common suffering central to their thought and action. For Nandy, 
these figures exemplify the problem and prospects for cultural 
interactions in a world of oppression.” 

In general terms, Nandy-sees cultures as more-or-less 
"shared cultural visions," but these visions exist as "open-ended 
text rather than as a closed book."® To be more specific, 
rather than homogeneous, fixed entities, Nandy describes a 
"vision" as a layered phenomenon, comprising "different levels or 
parts," or, perhaps, dominant and recessive moments.% This 
layering necessitates a dialogue internal to the culture, amongst 
competing orthodoxies and heterodoxies, dominant and suppressed 
voices, and provides a source of “creative tension” within the 


culture: 


The gap between reality and hope which such a vision creates 
becomes a source of cultural criticism and a standing 
condemnation of the oppression of everyday life to which we 
otherwise tend to get reconciled.® 


This dialogical process within a culture can only be 
sustained in conjunction with a dialogue of cultures. Nandy at 
once recognizes the difficulty of such a dialogue of cultures and 
shows its necessity in a world of cultures. On the one hand, he 
sets strictures on cultural integration, warns of forced 


° Nandy, Intimate Enemy, pp. 36-37, 48-51. 


© Nandy, Traditions, p. 2, and “Cultural Frames For Social 
Transformation: A Credo,” Alternatives XII (1987), p. 118. 


St Nandy, Traditions, p. 17. 
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uniformity, and notes the presence of "carefully built cultural 


defenses against disturbing dialogues." On the other hand, Nandy 
links his stress on differente, his sense of "cultural 
relativism," to the acceptance of the "universalism of some core 
values of humankind," to the existence of an "intercultural 
communion" denying the complete alterity of cultural visions.® 

It is within this space of differences and commonalties that 
cultural interactions occur. Commonalties are present in that 
certain "basic values" and "cultural traditions" are shared by 
all cultural visions because they "derive from man’s biological 
self and social experience."% Of special importance, Nandy 
assigns to the species a constant struggle to "alter or expand 
its awareness of exploitation and oppression." Thus, cultural 
communication can be established "among social criticisms" - each 
vision’s more or less articulated understanding of and response 
to oppression. A "cultural closeness" of otherwise diverse 
civilizational experiences is made possible by this "experience 
of co-suffering" in Nandy’s evocative phrase. In fact, Nandy 
makes the realization of a civilization’s “authentic vision of 
the future and its own authenticity in future” depend ona 
recognition of this unfortunately ubiquitous experience of human 
suffering, exploitation, and oppression, whether as victimizer or 
victim.® 

While commonalties may make communication possible, it is 
the different voices and visions present in the other which make 
dialogue necessary and valuable. It is by finding links between 
the “different levels and parts” of various cultures (as between 
the oppressed of both the center and the periphery) that a 


8% Ibid., pp. 54-5. 


* Ibid., pp. 17, 22 and 54-55. 
6S Ibid., pp. 13, 22 and 54. 
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cultural dialogue can most usefully be established.© As Nandy 
puts it: 


the search for authenticity of a civilization is 
always a search for the other face of the civilization, 
either as a hope or a warning. The search for a 
civilization’s utopia, too, is part of this larger quest. It 
needs not merely the ability to interpret and reinterpret 
one’s own traditions, but also the ability to involve the 
often-recessive aspects of other civilizations as allies in 
one’s struggle for cultural self-discovery, the willingness 
to become allies to other civilizations trying to discover 
their other faces, and the skills to give more centrality to 
these new readings of civilizations and civilizational 
concerns. This is the only form of a dialogue of cultures 
which can transcend the flourishing intercultural barters of 
our times.” 


Thus, Nandy suggests that cultural visions, rather than by 
nature fixed and closed entities, possess an openness to, or even 
stronger, a need for other visions as part of their own 
authentication. For Nandy authenticity seems to imply 
establishing an internal "accountability and self-exploration," 
self-criticism rather than inquisition, making the cultural 
vision alive as a guide for the future, for creating a "plural, 
more human polity."® 

What do we take Todorov and Nandy’s work to mean? We could 
read their work as a response to Wendt and Waltz’s understanding 
of "initial contact." For Todorov and Nandy, actors bring to the 


Ibid., pp. 17, 22-23, °48 and 52. 
p. 55. 


% Ibid., p. 7. Nandy’s argument displays a number of 
similarities to Fanon’s “On National Culture,” in The Wretched of 
the Earth (New York: Grove, 1963). Fanon, like Nandy, refuses 
the idea of culture as a “stock of particularisms” (p. 223) and 
locates people’s struggle against oppression as central to 
cultural self-definition (p. 235). Also in parallel to Nandy, 
Fanon cites “consciousness of self” as the possibility of the 
opening of a culture to communication with others (p. 247). 
These similarities do not deny other real differences in 
viewpoint as in their respective views on violence. See Nandy’s 
discussion of this difference in Traditions, pp. 33-34. 
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contact a "knowledge" of self and other, which gives structure 
and content to the contact of cultures. Thus, the motivations 
for and the logic of cultural interactions cannot be captured in 
terms of a "state of nature" situation, bereft of all but the 


minimum content necessary to prescribe the actors given and fixed 


motivations. Rather, the interactions of cultures and peoples 


are necessarily content-full: an interaction of selves and 
others--of meanings and interpretations, of intentions and 
projects. Thus, as if in response to Waltzian structuralism, 
Todorov and Nandy suggest that cultural interactions are not 
structured according to a fixed plan or universal essence. 
Rather, cultural interactions admit of growth, the creation of 
new structures of self-other relations. Thus, if cultural 
interactions are governed by a structure that shapes the actions 
and natures of cultures, it is also a structure that cultural 
actors construct, within which they struggle, and which they 
transform. The structure of.cultural interactions exhibits a 
series of possibilities, from domination to equality, from 
conquest to communication. Our task, then, is to suggest the 
importance of these insights for a theory of intercultural 
relations. 


CONCLUSION: KNOWING ENCOUNTERS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS/ 
INTERCULTURAL THEORY 


Steering clear of the "state of nature" construct and 
following Nandy and Todorov, we suggest that the deepest 
motivation for human contact is self-knowledge. Selves and 
cultures come to know themselves, construct their identities, in 
relation to a world beyond themselves. A sense of the world--a 
cosmological scheme, a vision or a representation of the world-- 
sustains the culture or self, constituting its specific 
identities in relation to the wider cosmos, its particular 
conceptions of what it means to be human (and a human community) 
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in the world.” This sense of self (and by implication 
"otherness") is the basis for action in and on the world. 

Because the identity of cultures necessarily depends on the 
social construction of both self and "world," cultures, with 
different but also similar understandings and projects, can be 
thought to come into contact by the very process of seeking self- 
knowledge. What can we say about such contact? 

While Nandy’s and Todorov’s ideas are suggestive of work 
towards a cultural theory of international society, they are not 
that work itself. However, we do not need to start de novo: from 
Waltz we can retrieve a version of the third image; from Wendt 
his social constructivism. 

The third image brings our attention to the important idea 
that intended projects need not produce expected results. Waltz 
argues that the disjunction between intentions and results is due 
to the structure of anarchy. We agree that a disjunction between 
intentions and results is possible but we differ with Waltz in 
two ways. First, we reject his strict notion that “outcomes 


Cannot be inferred from intentions or behavior.”” 


Waltz goes 

too far in not allowing for the possibility of human learning 
about the value of ends and the ways of achieving ends. We offer 
instead a softer version of Waltz’s structural dictum. We 


suggest that while outcomes may not be inferred readily from 


intentions and actions, nevertheless, it remains both possible 


and necessary both for actors qua actors to sustain some 


® This has been discussed by Alan Gilbert (Democratic 
Individuality [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992], p. 6) 
as the "enduring human project of attempting to envision and 
achieve a good life," to respond to the question: how am I or how 
are we to live? The universality of such an ethical project might 
be questioned. However, Gilbert’s response, that "even unreflective 
cultures" respond to this question in some fashion, parallels 
Nandy’s argument (Tradtions, pp. 17-18) that even visions of the 
world envisioning time as an endless repetition possess a utopian 
element, giving the culture a basis for self-reflection. 


” Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 73, emphasis 
added. 
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connection between intentions and results and for scholars to 


understand the human process of learning about intentions and 
results, even when results seem unintended. Thus, regardless of 
their origins, understanding social outcomes always requires an 
analysis of actors’ intentions, purposes, ideas, projects and 
actions. Second, to the degree there is a disjunction between 
intentions and results we attribute this disjunction to the 
cultural interaction of meanings and actions. That is, when 
differing cultures act on the world, either in deliberate 
opposition to each other, or, when they are not aware that their 
projects are interacting in a way to frustrate each cultures’ 
intentions, or where their joint or opposing projects are 
internally self-contradictory, then a disjunction between 
intentions and results is likely. This disjunction is, however, 
mutable. Opposition and competition may give way to, or may work 
Simultaneously with, coordination and cooperation. Greater 
harmony between projects and results may be due to humans coming 
to consciousness of the complexity of their projects and cultural 
interactions. Learning is always possible. 

Following Wendt’s social constructivism, we defend the idea 
that the past, present, and future are socially constructed 
according to meanings actors hold about themselves and their 
world. These meanings change as the world changes, the world 
changes as those meanings change, and both change as the 
interaction’ among cultures proceeds. However, against Wendt, we 
suggest that the changing structure of meanings is not the result 
simply of cultural interaction after first contact. Rather, each 
culture brings to the interactions (changeable) images about 
itself and others that are prefigured by myths, texts, and 
traditions. In this sense there is no such thing as “first 
contact.” What do these claims suggest for the study of what we 
still refer to as international relations theory? 

First, the study of international society is properly the 
study of meanings held by actors about their role in constructing 


and living within this society - its purposes, ethics, 
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aesthetics. This does not mean we move in a straight line from 
such meanings to historical results. We also need to study how 
these meanings refract, harmonize, compete, and conflict with 
each other, creating various levels of disjunction between 
intentions and results. Second, as suggested by the work of 
Nandy and Todorov, cultural interaction necessitates 
understanding the historical shifts in the mythical, textual, and 
traditional understanding of cultures prior to, during, and after 
sustained physical contact. That is, we need to move away from 
"state of nature" constructions and towards the actual history of 
cultural contact. Third, a significant focus of cultural study 
should be understanding how cultural understandings of others can 
be improved. Which historical figues and what aspects of various 
cultures were/are able to understand and incorporate others in 
what we might consider a just and dignified manner? Fourth, 
again following Nandy and Todorov, a cultural understanding of 
international society means bringing ethical questions back into 
the picture, especially, turning the axis of study away from the 
North American fixation with competition and order to that of 
suffering, exploitation, and injustice. Fifth, a cultural 
emphasis must view the sustained disciplinary imperialism of 
"economism" as a cultural and historical phenomenon. We need to 


ask why and how the culture of "economism" became so powerful and 


which, if any, cultural interactions are beginning to limit its 


reach. Finally, we do not offer to construct an intercultural 
theory on our own. Such an effort needs itself to be 
intercultural. 
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Introduction 


Denmark’s ambivalence towards European integration is an 
expression of fundamental differences between national priorities 
and the imperatives of pan-European cooperation. The Danish 
welfare state has the most comprehensive, universal system of 
social benefits in the EC. Danes pay more in taxes, receive higher 
average wages, and are more likely to be members of trade unions 
than citizens of other EC member-states. The EC, on the other 
hand, is more concerned with market mechanisms than with social 
policy. EC decision-making is closer to a Japanese model of 
corporatism without labor than the Scandinavian variant of 
"democratic corporatism."' The European Trade Union Confederation 
(ETUC) and the Union of Industrial Employers’ Confederations of 
Europe (UNICE) have been unable to agree on proposals to establish 
a common labor market. Many Danes are concerned about what they 
perceive as a "democratic deficit" in Community-wide decision- 
making. As EC institutions become more centralized, decisions are 
made farther and farther away from the people. In the words of 
Jens-Peter Bonde, the leader of the Anti-EC movement and a member 
of the European Parliament: 


Every time you take away decision-making 
power from elected officials or close 
deliberations on new laws that before were 
decided in open parliaments, that makes it 
much harder to involve citizens...Lawmaking 
should be as close to citizens as possible, 
and this is something that is highly valued 
in our tradition of local democracy.’ 


Because of the particular challenges associated with EC 
integration, Denmark’s acquiesence to the EC’s internal market 
program and the public’s eventual approval of a less binding 
version of the Maastricht Agreement seem to suggest that small, 
export-dependent countries have few choices than to cooperate with 
larger powers in the EC. Yet there has been a distinctly Danish 
solution to the challenge of European integration: to work within 
EC institutions and export the "middle way" between capitalism and 


‘In Peter J. Katzenstein’s Small States in World Markets: 
Industrial Policy in Europe, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1985), p. 42, the three defining characteristics of "democratic 
corporatism" are: an ideology of social partnership; a centralized 
and concentrated system of interest group intermediation; and 
voluntary, informal bargaining. 


*Interview with Jens-Peter Bonde, Copenhagen, UPI, May i7, 
1993. 
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socialism, democratic norms, green values, and policy legacies to 
other EC member-states. 

From a Danish perspective, European integration is changing 
the capacity of national governments to exercise political 
authority in four important ways. The first change relates to the 
"institutional intertwining"? inherent in the EC policy-making 
process. Multilateral cooperation between EC member-states has an 
unintended side effect: there is a substantial degree of autonomy 
left to Danish authorities to interpret and implement Community 
directives. The EC’s internal market reform program requires 
member-states to adopt i170 separate measures to free the movement 
of goods, services, persons and capital. While the Danish 
government is constrained by the necessity to comply with these EC- 
level measures, it still retains the power to implement EC 
requirements as it sees fit. Denmark’s tradition of thorough and 
detailed processing reduces problems in the implementation phase.‘ 
As a result of administrative efficiency, the state has one of the 
best records of implementing directives in the EC. By August 1992, 
Denmark led the Community in adapting national laws to Community 
policies, as indicated on Table 1. The second, albeit related 
change in post-1985 Europe, is the willingness of national 
governments to empower European-wide institutions. This is visible 
in the transition to a system of qualified majority voting, the 
expanded jurisdiction of the European Court of Justice, and the 
ambitions to create a common political and economic’ union 
designating that powers traditionally in the realm of national 
authorities be coordinated at the EC level. As European Community 
institutions become more powerful entities, there is a new "playing 
field" for political bargaining. Governments may prefer to work 
within EC channels to pursue policy goals untenable in national 
parliaments. In Denmark, there is a growing pattern of cooperation 
at the EC level. Trade unions, agricultural organizations and 
business leaders are forming coalitions that bypass national 
channels and work directly through European Community institutions 
in Brussels, Luxembourg or Strasbourg. Two Danish firms, A.P. 
Méller (shipping) and Carlsberg Brewers, participate in the 
European Business Roundtable. This private organization of forty- 
one firms encouraged the adoption of the internal market program. 
In the EC policy-making process, the privileged position of 
international business as an "insider" can be contrasted to the 
position of organized labor and domestic producers as relative 
"outsiders." Yet Denmark’s EC policy is influenced as much by 
preferences of trade unions and the influential Agricultural 
Council as by preferences of representatives from the business 
community. Finally, as demonstrated by the Danish "no" to 


3Sbragia, Euro-Politics (Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 1992), 
p.5. 


‘Lise Lyck, Denmark and EC Membership Evaluated (London: 
Pinter, 1992), p. 79. 
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Table i1. 


Implementing the Internal Market Program: 


Danish Exceptionalism 


EC Member-State Percentage of Measures Enacted 
August 1992 


Denmark 89.8 
France 83.4 
Germany 78.6 
Portugal 78.4 
Greece 75.3 
Netherlands 75.0 
Britain 
Ireland 72.5 
Italy 70.6 
Luxembourg 69.9 
Spain 67.3 


Belgium 64.3 


Source: European Commission and The New York Times, Cl, November 
16, i992. 


political and economic union on June 2, 1992, societal interests 
have the capacity to change the course of European integration. By 
1993, European elites experienced a legitimacy problem as more and 
more publics reacted to the pace and depth of EC policy 
coordination. 

Recent theoretical contributions to the literature on European 
integration focus on explaining either the causes or the timing of 
this unprecedented form of multilateral cooperation (Sandholtz and 
Zysman, 1989; Moravcsik, 1991; Garrett, 1992). This paper traces 
the constraints and opportunities of European Community membership, 
focusing on the consequences of integration for Denmark’s political 
economy. How has the EC altered state--industry relations? Are 
changes in EC institutions empowering business while undermining 
the position of labor? As a small export-dependent economy 
conditioned by changes in the economies of larger, more powerful EC 
member-states, how have the government, business, and labor unions 
in Denmark responded to the challenge of European integration? 

To respond to these questions, I will identify the critical 
features of Denmark’s political economy and discuss important 
changes in industrial structure, the party system, and the 
functioning of the labor market that have accompanied closer 
cooperation between Denmark and other European economies. I then 
focus on Danish economic performance (1973-93), and four critical 
periods in Danish--EC relations: entry in 1973; participation in 
the European Monetary System (EMS) since 1978; acceptance of the 
Single European Act (SEA); and reservations with the Maastricht 
Treaty. I will conclude with an analysis of the relative power of 
the Danish government, business, trade unions and societal 
interests in the EC’s “intertwining institutions." 


Denmark’s Political Economy: Markets and Politics 


As Esping-Andersen has argued, the origins of the Scandinavian 
variant of welfare capitalism emerged from a cross-class coalition 
forged between the social democrats and the farmers in the 1930s: 


In return for promises of agricultural 
subsidies and trade union wage restraint, 
both the radical liberals (representing 

the more leftist peasants) and the liberals 
(representing the larger farmers) agreed 
to sanction an active crisis policy under 
social democratic political leadership.° 


In comparison to the achievements of Swedish and Norwegian social 
democracy, Danish social democracy has followed a more liberal or 


‘G@sta Esping-Andersen, Politics Against Markets (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1985), pp. 76-77. 
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market-oriented development  path.° Danish dependence on 
agricultural exports, a smaller average firm size than in Sweden, 
and divisions within the labor movement impeded a more "aggressive" 
social democratic economic policy.’ 

In contrast to other European industrial relations systems, 
representatives from the Danish Federation of Trade Unions 
(Landsorganisationen i Danmark or LO) negotiate collective 
agreements on conditions governing the workplace with 
representatives from the national organization of employer’s 
associations for industry, construction, transportation, crafts, 
trade and commerce (Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening or DA). LO is the 
umbrella organization for approximately thirty unions and its 
membership comprises 82% of all workers. LO has traditionally 
maintained close ties to the Social Democratic Party; whereas DA 
supports the non-socialist parties. 

As Swenson (1991) and Pontusson (1992) have pointed out, the 
prominent explanations for Scandinavian exceptionalism 
underestimate the power of business and attribute too much power to 
a unified, organized labor movement. Centralized unions and 
electoral strength are not the pre-conditions for labor dominance 
or successful labor strategies, according to these revisionist 
scholars. Instead, business has always been a strong and important 
player throughout the evolution of Scandinavian social democratic 
institution-building. 

In Denmark, relatively small manufacturers produce for niche 
markets, and actively promote economic policies that encourage 
trade creation and expansion. The Federation of Danish Industries 
(Industriradet) represents approximately 2,000 industrial firms and 
meets formally and informally with representatives of the 
government and members of parliamentary committees. Danish 
industrialists are not as politically powerful as Swedish corporate 
leaders, and are rivalled by another important corporatist actor: 
agricultural interests. Despite the growing importance of 
manufacturing and services to the economy since the early 1970s, 
agri-business retains a powerful position in Danish corporatist 
decision-making.° 


°Esping-Andersen, p. 156; pp. 205-215. See also Tim Knudsen 
and Bo Rothstein, "State-building in Scandinavia," forthcoming in 
Comparative Politics, 1993 for a discussion of the historical 
evolution of the liberal variant of welfare capitalism in Denmark. 


’Esping-Andersen, p. 206. 


‘Danish agricultural interests are represented by the 
Agricultural Council. The council encompasses virtually every 
aspect of agricultural production: exports, fur producers, the 
Federation of Agricultural Societies, and the small landholders 
organization. The Agricultural Council is regularly consulted on 
all decisions pertaining to the sector. 
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Agricultural exports were the critical engine behind Denmark’s 
economic development, and many Danes are only one or two 
generations away from the farm. Economically, the export earnings 
from agricultural products enabled Denmark to import raw materials 
and semi-finished goods. Following the Second World War, the 
British and Danish governments negotiated long-term trade 
agreements that secured a market for Danish exports and provided 
the British with agricultural products at below world market 
prices.® When Britain applied to join the EC in 1961, this created 
a dilemma for the Danes. How could they afford to lose their 
largest agricultural customer and retain close ties to other Nordic 
states? In the 1960s, the Danish government submitted an 
application to Brussels, conditional upon the EC’s acceptance of 
Britain’s application. President De Gaulle’s veto of the British 
application subsequently resulted in Denmark suspending its 
application. In a national referendum held in the fall of 1972, 
64% of the participants endorsed the decision to follow their 
largest agricultural trading partner into the EC. According to 
Danish political economists, the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) 
was the primary reason for joining the European Community.’ Under 
the terms of Danish accession, the state accepted full 
participation in the CAP because of economic projections: 


In 1971 it was estimated that the value of 
agricultural exports would be between 1,000 

and 2,000 million kroner higher after entry, 
whereas the Danish contribution to the 

financing of the community would only be about 
500 million kroner, so that the new situation 
from 1973--ceteris paribus--would contribute 
substantially to solving the balance of payments 
problem." 


Since the state joined the EC in 1973, we have witnessed five 
important changes in Denmark’s political economy. First, the 
Danish economy has become less dependent on agricultural exports 
and more dependent on manufacturing and services. In the mid- 
1970s, agriculture accounted for 7% of gross domestic product, with 
industry and services accounting for 36% and 57% respectively.” 


‘Bengt Nilson, "Butter, Bacon and Coal: Anglo-Danish 
Commercial Relations," 1947-51" Scandinavian Journal of History 
V. 13, 1988, pp. 257-277. 


p. 109. 


‘Hans Christian Johansen, The Danish Economy in the Twentieth 
Century (London: Croom Helm, 1987), p. 164. 


Dieter Senghaas, The European Experience (UK: Berg, 1985), 
82. 
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By 1990, agriculture accounted for only 4% of gross domestic 
product, with industry and services accounting for 51% and 45% 
respectively.” The number of farms declined from 141,000 to 
119,000 between 1973 and 1980, resulting from a consolidation of 
acreage into larger units. The increased mechanization of farming 
has resulted in a smaller employment base in the agricultural 
sector. Only 5% of the labor force was engaged in agriculture by 
1980." Despite these changes, agriculture "still plays a major 
role both politically and economically as a foreign currency- 
earning industry and as a supplier of raw materials to the 
manufacturing industry." These changes in Denmark’s industrial 
structure are outlined in Table 2. 

A second important change has occurred in party politics. 
During the 1970s, public support for the Communist party increased, 
along with support for a new right of center anti-tax party, the 
Progress Party. Because Denmark’s system of proportional 
representation allows political parties to gain access’ to 
parliament with only a two percent threshold, new parties have 
entered politics--increasing the total number to ten. By the 
1980s, minority governments became the norm in Danish politics, not 
the exception. Even within Denmark’s largest party, the Social 
Democratic Party, there are important divisions--particularly over 
Denmark’s relationship to the EC. Since entering the EC, it has 
become more difficult for the larger parties to acquire support for 
legislation in parliament because of divisions between and within 
the parties. Danish Social Democats have had difficulty in working 
out and implementing a coherent strategy because they have 
frequently found themselves in opposition or as minority partners 
in governmental coalitions dominated by bourgeois parties.’® 

With respect to the Danish model of industrial relations, 
there has been a transfer of authority from the national level to 
the local level. The Danish system of collective bargaining 
between the workers’ and the employers’ federations has evolved 
from a centralized model to system of "centralized 
decentralization." Collective agreements are more likely to be 


3pDanmarks Statistik, Statistisk arbog (Copenhagen: 1991). 
4Johansen, p. 171. 


Lise Lyck (ed)., Denmark and EC Membership Evaluated, p. 45. 


beter Hall (ed)., The Political Power of Economic Ideas 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), p. 341. 


"Carsten Str@by Jensen, Jorgen Steen Madsen and Jesper Due, 
"Towards a European IR-System? The Implications of the Maastricht 
Treaty for Danish Industrial Relations," paper presented at the 
meeting of the European Community Studies Association, Washington, 
D.C. May 27-29, 1993, p. 8. 


Table 2. 


GDP in 1973 and 1990 in 1980 prices, Billion DKr 


GDP Total 

Agriculture and minerals 
Manufacturing 

Electricity, gas & heating 
Construction 

Private services 

Public services 


Source: Lyck, p. 97; Statistisk 10-arsoversigt 1991. 


9 
| 1973 1990 
275 100 397 100 
14 5.1 38 9.5 
57 20.7 72 18.5 
3 68 
29 10.5 23 5.9 
4 119 43.3 171 43.1 
53 19.3 86 21.7 
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concluded at the local or firm level within a nationally determined 
framework, and there are now fewer, more comprehensive 
agreements.'® The authority to conclude national level parameters 
resides with two new central organizations: the Confederation of 
Danish Industries; and Co-industri, a labor cartel. A direct 
consequence of decentralization, as in other industrial relations 
systems, has been to provide more autonomy to individual firms to 
determine pay levels and working conditions. 

Another important change in Denmark’s economy is the size of 
the public sector. Following accession to the EC, Denmark’s public 
sector grew by an average of 4.5 per cent per year. By 1991, 
public consumption accounted for 24.6 per cent of aggregate 
expenditure.'® As the public sector expanded and more jobs became 
available in the service sector during the 1970s and 1980s, two 
national labor organizations acquired more political clout in 
Denmark: the Joint Council of Salaried Employees and Civil 
Servants (FTF); and the Central Organization for Danish 
Professional Workers (AC). FTF oversees ninety white-collar and 
civil service groups with approximately 335,000 members. The AC is 
much smaller than LO or FTF with 122,000 members and 20 unions. 
Members of AC are primarily professionals (doctors, lawyers, and 
architects) from both the private and public sectors. The 
expansion of the service sector has contributed to a more segmented 
labor force, where workers have fewer common interests. 

Finally, since the state joined the EC, we have witnessed the 
vertical integration of agriculture and business activity in 
Denmark. In the early 1970s, industries such as food processing 
expanded their exports. To meet the increase in demand, companies 
concentrated their production activities. One company, DANMARK, 
has a virtual monopoly on the supply of milk and cheese 
production.” In addition, the average size of farms has increased 
as more and more farmers consolidated their acreage. A final 
example of vertical integration is in financial institutions. In 
1989 and 1990 a series of bank mergers resulted in a greater 
concentration of services by fewer institutions. Two Danish banks, 
Den Danske Bank and Unibank, account for more than 50% of total 
bank deposits and lending activities.” These are just a few 


The intent is to reduce the total number of collective 
agreements from 600 to between 3 and 6. The reforms will also 
consolidate the number of employers’ organizations from 150 to 10. 
See Jensen, Madsen and Due (1993), p. 8. 


“The Economist Intelligence Unit, "Denmark, Iceland: Country 
Profile 1992-93," pp. 12-13. 


*Johansen, p. 183. 


Economist Intelligence Unit, "Denmark: Country Profile 1992- 
93," p. 24. 
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examples of microeconomic changes we have witnessed in Denmark 
since 1973. 


The Danish Economy in the EC 


Despite the promise of economic growth associated with 
accession to the EC, the subsequent oil crisis and global recession 
adversely affected Denmark’s economy. Many of the projected 
benefits from participation the CAP were never actually realized 
because of increases in energy prices. The income situation for 
farmers changed in the late 1970s: 


The oil crisis influenced costs-- 
directly by higher prices for the 
diesel oil used in tractors and other 
machines, and indirectly in the prices 
of fertilizers, the production of 
which is very energy demanding.” 


Some sectors were more adversely affected by the recession 
than others. The hardest hit were building and construction, 
woodworking, brickworks, and concrete. The textile industry, once 
a strong sector in Denmark, declined in importance during the 
1970s. Between 1973 and 1980 the annual rate of growth of the 
manufacturing industry was only 1.2%--much lower than the previous 
decade.” The Danish chemical industry--including drugs, medicines 


and plastics--expanded its exports to the EC, with one company 
particularly successful in the production of insulin. Industries 
positioned in export markets performed better than those producing 
for the home market. 

From 1973 to 1980, the Danish economy did not fare as well as 
other EC member-states. Denmark experienced a slower growth in 
GNP, a reduction in investment as a share of GNP, and higher levels 
of unemployment, as indicated in Table 3. The government borrowed 
heavily abroad to stabilize the domestic economy during this 
period. 

In the 1980s, the Danish Conservative-led government launched 
a series of policy measures to improve the competitiveness of the 
economy. These included changes in the tax system designed to 
promote savings, and a debt repayment plan. Between 1986 and 1990, 
Denmark’s balance of payments profile improved substantially. In 
1990, a current account surplus marked the end of a lengthy period 
of debt servicing, as indicated in Table 4. By 1991, the Danish 
rate of inflation was lower than in any other OECD country. 
Unemployment, however, has remained high at approximately 10 per 
cent of the work force. 


Johansen, p. 177. 


3Johansen, p. 179. 


Table 3. 


Macroeconomic Performance 1973-1980 


Growth 
in GNP (%) 


Investment 
as share of 
GNP 


Unemployment 
rate 


Source: Hans Christian Johansen, The Danish Economy in the 
Twentieth Century (London: Croom Helm, 1987), p. 166. 
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| 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
3.8 0.7 -2.0 5.8 2.6 2.0 3.6 1.0 
30.3 28.8 23.9 27.6 26:6 25:3 4.8 24:8 
2.4 S.2 11.3 £0.50 21.4 22.4 6.1 7.0 


Table 4. 
Balance of Payments 
DKr Billion 
1986-1990 
1987 
Trade Balance 
Services 
Investment Y 
Current Account 


Imports of public 
capital 


Imports of private 
capital -8.7 


Change of exchange 


reserves i 8.2 -27.7 21. 


Source: OECD Economic Survey, Denmark (Paris: 1990/91), 


25. 


p. 
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88 1989 1990 
-6 17.6 28.1 
.9 9.2 15.7 
-32.3 -34.2 
9.3 
36.8 -5.9 <-3.8 8.4 
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By the early 1990s, Denmark’s economic recovery was held up as 
a model for other European states. As the Swedish government 
weighed the pros and cons of applying to join the EC, the Swedish 
Federation of Employer’s launched a public campaign that attributed 
Denmark’s economic success to membership in the European Community. 
Given the improved health of the Danish economy in recent years, 
the government is close to meeting the EC’s four macroeconomic 
convergence conditions necessary to qualify for the next stage of 
economic union.” 

As Denmark’s economy diversified and macroeconomic indicators 
appeared more favorable, the European Community consolidated its 
energies at the transnational level. The EC’s internal market 
reform program restricts the capacity of individual governments to 
pursue independent monetary, fiscal and industrial policies. 
However, the expanded capacity of EC institutions since 1985 has 
also empowered Danish corporatist interests by providing a new 
"playing field" for actors to voice their preferences. The Danish 
state and society retain two important restraints on the pace and 
depth of European integration: Danish political authorities retain 
the capacity to implement EC directives as they see fit; and 
societal groups can exercise their preferences in national 
referenda. As demonstrated by the Danish "no" to political and 
economic union on June 2, 1992, societal interests have the 
capacity to change the course of European integration. 

Denmark’s participation in European integration and 
institution-building should be viewed according to four critical 
periods: entry into the EC (1973-79); participation in the EMS 
1979-85; domestic politics and the SEA (1985-92); and societal 
opposition to Maastricht (1992-93). 


Denmark and European Community Integration 


In 1959, the Danish government joined the governments of 
Britain, Austria, Norway, Sweden, and Portugal as signatories of 
the European Free Trade Area (EFTA). The European Free Trade Area 
was an anti-establishment institution, designed to enable these 
states to accept a more limited European partnership than specified 
by the Treaty of Rome. EFTA membership enabled the Danish state to 
obtain access to European markets without joining an economic or 
political union. 


4The four criteria for macroeconomic convergence are: the 
deficit on the total public sector budget must not exceed three per 
cent of GNP; public sector debt must not amount to more than 60 per 
cent of GNP; inflation should not be more than 1-1.5 percentage 
points higher than the country with the lowest inflation rate in 
the group; the long-term bond interest rate may not be more than 1- 
1.5 percentage points higher than the rate in the country with the 
lowest long-term interest rate (Outlook, Stockholm: Nordbanken, 
November 1991, p. 1). 


a 
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In 1972, the Danish government submitted its application with 
Britain to join the EC. Economic motivations were the most 
important determinant of Danish accession, but it was by no means 
an easy campaign. The bourgeois parties and the Social Democratic 
Party aligned with agricultural interests in support of European 
Community membership, while the Socialist People’s Party (SF) and 
other left of center parties actively opposed Danish membership on 
ideological grounds. When the national referendum was held, 64 
percent of the participants supported the EC application. 

The People’s Movement Against the European Community (Nei til 
EF) mobilized a campaign opposing the government’s application for 
membership. The participants included anti-EC parties (Communists, 
Left Socialists, Socialist Peoples and Justice), and economic 
interest organizations (fisheries) that were threatened by opening 
their markets to the EC. The anti-EC movement did not disappear 
following Danish accession to the EC. Instead, four members of the 
organization now serve in the European Parliament. The goal of the 
organization is Danish resignation from the European Community. 

Thus, Denmark entered the EC with ambivalence. Market 
imperatives prevailed, yet many groups in the society retained a 
skeptical view of the EC as a supranational organization, dominated 
by larger European countries and powerful corporate interests. 

By the late 1970s, Denmark entered a new, more entangling 
phase in its relationship to the EC. The Danish government has 
been an active and willing participant in the creation of a common 
monetary systen. 


The EMS and Denmark” 


Following an EC Council meeting held in Copenhagen in April 
1978, the Danish government agreed to participate in the European 
Monetary System (EMS). Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg had participated in the snake since 1972. The EMS 
system imposed more discipline on its participants than the snake 
and created a new common currency unit, or ECU. Rules adopted 
under the EMS included: restrictions on deviation from a commonly 
agreed upon exchange rate (fluctuation band of 2.25%, with 
temporary variation of 6%); a flexible, commonly agreed upon 
central exchange rate; access to short-term credit from the central 
banks of participating states; and the creation of a basket of EC 
countries’ currencies (ECU). The system was designed to enable 
broad participation: countries could enjoy credit and ECU benefits 
as EMS members without fully adjusting their currencies within the 
commonly agreed upon parameters. By imposing discipline on 
governments, the EMS was intended to discourage expansionary fiscal 
policies and hence reduce inflation. Fixed exchange rates were 
also viewed as necessary for the full economic benefits of a common 


>For a comparative analysis of adapting to the EMU, see Wayne 
Sandholtz, "Choosing Union: Monetary Politics and Maastricht," 
International Organization, V. 47, #1, Winter 1993, pp. 1-39. 
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market to be realized, and as an important stage in the process of 
creating a monetary union. 

According to a study by Danish economist Finn Ostrup, the 
exchange rate value of the Danish krone in relation to the 
Deutschmark was larger in the four years prior to the creation of 
the EMS.* After 1982, the Danish government moved to a fixed 
exchange rate, and the Danish krone fluctuated less than in the 
1979-83 period. These patterns are outlined on Table 5. 

Denmark’s capacity to independently devalue its currency has 
been restricted by participation in the EMS. In 1982, the Danish 
and Belgium governments appealed to EC member-states to devalue 
their currencies. Denmark’s request for a 7% devaluation was 
denied by the EC, largely because of Germany’s opposition.” In 
1987, Denmark again succombed to the preferences of larger states 
by reluctantly adjusting its exchange rate to the value of the 
franc.” While independent devaluations are possible, Ostrup 
points out that the political costs associated with "going your own 
way" have substantially increased under the EMS system. 

The Danish government, as evidenced by its willingness to 
abide by the system, has internalized common EC guidelines in this 
policy area in the pursuit of long-term benefits. Participation in 
the EMS is expected to reduce interest rates and stimulate economic 
growth. According to the Danish Economic Ministry’s official 
report on monetary union: 


It will be at least as important, that in the 
Economic and Monetary Union (EMU), a reasonably 
uniform interest rate level can be expected... 
estimated on the bases of current relationships, 
there will be basis for a 2-3 percentage point 
fall in interest rates in Denmark...This will 
contribute to stimulating economic activity.” 


Thus Danish leaders have traded off domestic autonomy over 
currency policy in return for more stable exchange rates, lower 
inflation and interest rates. The net effect has been to more 
closely link the Danish economy to the German economy. A third 
important phase in Denmark’s relationship to the EC came in 1985, 
with the introduction of the internal market program. 


*Finn Ostrup, The Development of the European Monetary System 
(Copenhagen: DJOF Publishing, 1992), p. 17. 


7Ostrup, pp. 46-47. 


49. 


“Ministry of Economic Affairs, Copenhagen, 1989, pp. 73-74. 
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Table 5. Danish Currency Deviation 


The Standard Deviation of Currency Measured Against the DM 


April 1975- April 1979- April 1983- April 1987- 
March 1979 March 1983 March 1987 March 1991 


Danish krone 2.06 2.92 1.47 


Source: Finn Ostrup, p.44. 
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The Internal Market Program and Denmark 


When the Single European Act was introduced, there were four 
central concerns for the Danish state: the transfer of political 
authority from Copenhagen to Brussels; the loss of veto power under 
a new system of qualified majority voting; a threat to values 
embedded in Scandinavian welfare policies (health, environment, 
safety); and the extension of cooperation to non-economic areas 
(foreign policy and defense). 

The Conservative-led government under Prime Minister Schluter 
and industry leaders were the first to endorse the internal market 
program. Social Democratic Party leader Anker J@rgensen informed 
Schluter that the Social Democrats opposed the EC reform program 
and intended to veto the package. The Radical and Socialist 
Parties also maintained an anti-SEA position. As a means of 
resolving the issue, the government scheduled a national 
referendum.*° Prior to the vote, the anti-EC movement was active 
in mobilizing a grass roots campaign against the internal market.”! 
The EC opponents tended to be younger, better educated, employed in 
the public sector, university students, and residents of Copenhagen 
or provincial areas.” 

Despite the efforts of the anti-EC social movement, a majority 
of Danes approved the Single European Act in 1986: 56% voted in 
favor, and 44% voted against. At that time, the public was more 
pro-integrationist than the politicians. When the Maastricht 
agreement was debated the situation was reversed: all the major 
parties supported the treaty, while the public was much more 
skeptical. As a consequence of the public’s "yes" to the internal 
market program, the Social Democrats have adopted a more pro- 
integrationist stance in their platform.” 

With respect to the consequences of the internal market 
program, many fears have been raised that are particular to the 
Danish welfare state. For example, policy liberalizations required 


*The Danish Constitution (section 20) specifies how power is 
to be transferred to supranational authorities. According to the 
constitution, a five-sixths vote by members of the Danish 
Parliament is required to approve the transfer of authority. If 
this is not attained, the vote must then reside with the people-- 
and the outcome is binding on the government. 


For an excellent analysis of the Danish referendum on the 
SEA, see Torben Worre, “Denmark at the Crossroads: The Danish 
Referendum of 28 February 1986 on the EC Reform Package," Journal 
of Common Market Studies, XXVI, #4, June 1988, pp. 361-388. 


70. 


3Interview with international advisor to the Social Democratic 
Party, Copenhagen, 1991. 
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to bring about an internal market will have the net effect of 
reducing public finances. EC proposals to reduce indirect taxes 
(VAT) will diminish revenue collected by public authorities and 
make it more difficult to sustain social welfare policies. 
According to estimates made by the Danish government in 1989, 
applying the Commission’s 1987 proposals would result in a loss of 
tax revenue equivalent to 40 billion DKR or 5.5% of the gross 
domestic product.™ 

Danish trade unionists are concerned about the effects of 
labor rigidities and capital mobility. The free movement of 
persons encourages high-skilled workers to relocate to other EC 
member-states; while simultaneously opening up the labor market to 
other EC citizens. Fears of "social dumping" operate on two 
levels: the redirection of Danish foreign direct investment to 
low-wage regions in the EC; and the costs associated with an influx 
of new workers. Finally, as Paulette Kurzer has pointed out, 
Social Democratic parties in small, open economies have more 
difficulty fulfilling promises of full employment as_ they 
ccordinate policies with the EC and participate in financial market 
integration. Higher levels of unemployment are a drain on the 
public finances of the Danish welfare state. 

These concerns may also have contributed to public skepticism 
about the consequences of political and economic union, as Denmark 
debated whether to adopt the Maastricht Treaty. 


The Danes Reject the Maastricht Treaty 


On June 2, 1992 Danish voters rejected the Maastricht Treaty 
by a narrow margin. 50.7% voted against Maastricht, and 49.3% 
voted in favor. Only 48,000 individuals accounted for the 
difference, with 82.9% of the electorate participating in the 
referendum. 130 members of the Danish Parliament voted in favor of 
the Maastricht Treaty and only 25 voted against.” 

Public reticence to forge ahead with plans for political and 
economic union spread across Europe following the Danish "no" to 
Maastricht. The French and Irish publics narrowly approved the 
treaty, and the British indicated that they would wait until Danish 
reservations with European union were resolved. 

In response to the Danish people’s "no" to Maastricht, the 
government drafted a memorandum outlining the government’s 
position. The Danish memorandum was accepted by other EC member- 
states in the December 1992 Edinburgh meeting. Denmark’s 
aspirations for the future development of the EC and reservations 
with the Maastricht Treaty are outlined on the following page. 


“per Vejrup Hansen, "Fiscal/Taxation Policy," in Lyck (1992), 
p. 155. 


Gunnar Selgard, "Uventet nei til EF-unionen," Aftenposten 
June 3, 1992, p. 4. 
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The Edinburgh Amendments to Maastricht 


Denmark’s Aspirations for the EC: 


i The European Community should become more democratic. 
Decision-making in EC institutions and in Denmark should 
be made more accessible to the people. 


EC guidelines should permit national implementation. 


A Social Charter should specify minimal standards to 
protect the rights of workers. 


A White Book establishing EC guidelines for improving the 
environment and environmental standards should be 
adopted. 


5. Denmark will determine its own social standards and 
distributive policies. 


Danish Exemptions: 


Denmark will not participate in the so-called defense 
policy dimension that includes Western European Union, 
the creation of a common security policy or defense. 


Denmark will not participate in the creation of a common 
currency or economic union embodied in phase three of 
economic and monetary union. Denmark emphasizes the 
importance of participation in the EMS. When other EC 
states move to phase three, Denmark will consider closer 
cooperation in this area. 


Denmark will not accept supranational legal cooperation. 


Denmark will not participate in the creation of union 
citizenship. 


Source: "Danmarks tilredelse at Edinburgh-Afg@grelsen og 
Maastricht-Traktaten," (Copenhagen: Foreign Ministry 1993), pp. 5- 
6. 
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On May 18, 1993, the Danish people approved the amended 
version of the treaty. 56.8% of the participants endorsed the 
agreement, while 43.2% voted "no." Public riots broke out 
following the decision when an anarchist group threw stones at 
police adjacent to the parliament building. For the first time, 
the Danish public successfully slowed the train of European 
integration. 

Thus, societal actors also play an important role at critical 
moments in the integration process. Only by "bringing the people 
back in" can we understand the problems associated with the 
creation of political and economic union. 


Danish Corporatism in the New Europe 


The authority of the Danish state is both constrained by the 
re-regulation of business activities at the EC level, and there are 
new opportunities for state actors to exercise their influence in 
European Community institutions. In critical policy areas that 
threaten the welfare state, Denmark has sought an EC-wide response: 
to transfer social democratic values and policies to other EC 
member-states. Denmark’s transnational-corporatist response to the 
EC helps mediate the state’s growing dependence on unified Germany. 
According to Nikolaj Petersen’s analysis, "the looser the future 
European structure, the more freedom of maneuver for Germany. 
Therefore, France and other European countries, including Denmark, 
have become more integrationist lately."* 

Until the late 1980s, Danish corporatist interests relied on 
national channels to articulate their preferences on EC-related 
issues. In today’s Europe, the most significant organized 
interests (agriculture, industry, and labor unions) actively 
participate in organizations at the EC level. The Danish 
Agricultural Council is a member of the Committee of Professional 
Agricultural Organizations (COPA) of the European Community and has 
"obtained considerable influence. COPA is in general considered to 
be the most effective and professional interest organization at the 
EC level." The Industriradet, DA, and LO have all established 
offices in Brussels since the implementation of the Single European 
Act. 

There are several examples of successful Danish corporatist 
bargaining at the EC level. Danish trade unions and Social 
Democratic leaders have repeatedly advocated the adoption of "green 


*Nikolaj Petersen, "Denmark’s Foreign Relations in the 1990s," 
in Martin Heisler, The Nordic Region: Changing Perspectives in 
International Relations," (CA: Sage, 1990), pp. 98-99. See also 
Jens Henrik Haahr who traces the changes in Danish EC policy from 
the perspective of divisions within the Social Democratic Party in 
"European Integration and the Left in Britain and Denmark," Journal 
of Common Market Studies, March 1992, pp. 77-100. 


‘Lise Lyck (1992), p. 57. 
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norms" in EC institutions. Under the Danish presidency of Eureka 
(1987-88), a "green" organization called Euroenviron was 
established with a secretariat in Copenhagen. Euroenviron 
promotes environmental research and development on problems of 
industrial, urban, agricultural wastes, air and noise pollution, 
water quality, pesticides and herbicides, and other resource 
management issues.* Danish activism in the EC also enabled the 
state to preserve national standards for health safety and the 
environment--a particular concern of the labor unions. The EC 
maintains that these standards can be maintained as long as they do 
not constitute technical barriers to trade.* With respect to the 
effects of the internal market on the Danish welfare state, the 
government is acting on concerns voiced by the left in supporting 
the adoption of a legally binding EC Social Charter designed to 
prevent "social dumping." A final example of Danish Euro- 
corporatism is in an area of vital interest to the public: access 
to summer homes. Many Danes are concerned about the possibility of 
foreigners (particularly Germans) acquiring coastal properties. 
Denmark was granted permission from the EC to allow restrictions on 
the acquisition of property by foreigners.” 

Thus, Denmark’s experience in the EC suggests that the state 
has been more and more willing to accept infringements on national 
sovereignty, from participation in the EMS, to implementing the 
internal market program and accepting a version of the Maastricht 
Treaty. Yet economic constraints have been traded off for new 
political opportunities, as evidenced by Denmark’s increasing 
reliance on policy-making in European-wide institutions. Tt 
remains to be seen just how far Denmark can go in advancing 
Scandinavian norms in the European Community. In the meantime, the 
Danish government awaits the accession of other social democratic 
corporatist states who are likely to be sympathetic partners in 
this political process. 


Conclusion 


Denmark’s political economy has experienced profound changes 
since the state entered the EC in 1973. The economy is more 
diversified, as manufacturing and services account for a larger 
share of export earnings. Politics has become more polarized, with 
more divisions within and between the political parties. The 
system of industrial relations has evolved from a centralized 
system of wage determination to a more decentralized system. In 


*%uTomorrow’s Technology," Denmark Review, April, 1990, p. 22. 


*Lise Lyck, p. 141. 


“See Article 6(4) of the Fourth Directive on capital 
liberalization and Article 2(3) in the Directives on the right of 
residence for pensioners and the group of rights in EC Law, (White 
Paper _ on Denmark and the Maastricht Treaty, p. 152). 
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the 1990s, agreements between labor and capital are more likely to 
be made at the local or firm level, within a national regulatory 
framework. Since the implementation of the Single European Act 
(1987), Danish corporatist actors increasingly rely on European- 
wide institutions to advance their preferences. 

The Danish experience in the EC suggests that freeing the 
constraints on the movement of capital requires labor to shift from 
a national to an international strategy in order to rectify the 
imbalance of power in European Community institutions. Because of 
the collaborative structure of corporatist policy making in Denmark 
and the limited capacity of small and medium-sized firms, the 
Danish labor movement has more relative power to advance its claims 
than in states with strong, centralized industrial sectors. The 
central concerns of Danish trade unions (social dumping, 
deterioration of environmental and health standards, and the 
democratic deficit) are fully represented in the government’s EC 
negotiating position. 

The effects of European economic integration on Danish 
sovereignty are in many ways consistent with the predictions of 
transnational international relations theory: "changes in the 
structure of the global economy have resulted in a withering of 
governmental control of certain activities presumed to be de jure 
within the domain of governments." Yet the transnational 
literature underestimates three important capacities that continue 
to reside with the state: the power associated with implementing 
EC directives; the preferences of the people; and the potential for 
corporatist interests to exercise their authority at the EC level. 


‘IRobert Keohane and Joseph Nye, Transnational Relations and 
World Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), p. 23. 
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ABSTRACT 


Inglehart (1971) predicted an intergenerational shift toward Postmaterialist values, which 
sufficient time series data are now becoming available to test. Various critics have claimed that 
there has been no clear trend in the predicted direction. Evidence from 1970 through 1992 
demonstrates a clear and statistically significant trend toward Postmaterialist values in seven of the 
eight Western societies for which we now have frequent measurements over two decades, and this 
trend seems to result mainly from generational replacement. These values also show short-term 
fluctuation linked with changing inflation rates, as the value change thesis implies. However, the 
allegation that rising levels of unemployment are conducive to the growth of Postmaterialism, is 
based on a spurious linkage. Postmaterialism rose with rising unemployment only during the early 
1980s, and did so then mainly because inflation rates tend to be low when unemployment rates are 
high. A time series analysis controlling for the joint effects of inflation and unemployment 
demonstrates that there is a statistically significant trend toward Postmaterialism in all eight West 
European countries for which data are available over the past two decades. Evidence from the 
1981 and 1990-91 World Values surveys covering 70% of the world's population indicates that this 
value shift occurs in any society that has experienced sufficient economic growth in recent decades 
so that the pre-adult experiences of younger birth cohorts were significantly more secure than those 
of older cohorts. Large intergenerational differences tend to be found in societies that have 
experienced rapid rapid growth in GNP per capita, and are negligible in societies that have had 
little or no growth. Accordingly, Postmaterialism increased in 18 of the 20 societies on 5 
continents for which we have comparable data over the past decade. 


A 


Over two decades ago, Inglehart (1971) proposed a theory of value change which impiies 
that value priorities in advanced industrial society will tend to shift away from "Materialist" 
concerns about economic and physical security, toward greater emphasis on freedom, self- 
expression and the quality of life, or "Postmaterialist" values. | Arguing that differences between 
the formative socialization of young Europeans and their elders were leading younger birth cohorts 
to give relatively high priority to freedom and self-expression, he suggested that future 
intergenerational population replacement would bring a shift toward new value priorities. 

If this shift is taking place, it may have far-reaching implications. The growth of 
Postmaterialist values appears to have contributed to a decline of social class voting (Dalton, 1991; 
Dalton, Flanagan and Beck, 1984; Inglehart, 1977, 1990; Knutsen, 1989; Lipset, 1981) and to the 
rise of new social movements (Ganzeboom and Flap, 1989; Inglehart, 1990; Klandermans, 1990; 
Kriesi, 1989; Offe, 1990; Rohrschneider, 1990), particularly of Environmentalist movements and 
parties (Bennulf and Holmberg, 1990; Betz, 1990; Hoffmann-Martinot, 1991; Miiller-Rommel, 
1990; Rohrschneider, 1993; Sciarini and Finger, 1991). Changing value priorities may be 
reshaping the nature of political cleavages and the political meaning of "left" and "right", giving 
rise to a New Politics axis. This new axis cuts across the traditional Left-Right dimension, with 
radical reform parties and movements at one pole, and Right authoritarian parties and movements 
like the Moral Majority, the National Front and the Republikaner at the other pole (Huber, 1989; 
Inglehart, 1977, 1990; Kitschelt, forthcoming; Kitschelt and Hellemans, 1990; Knutsen, 1988, 
1989; Lafferty and Knutsen, 1984; Minkenberg, 1990; Torcal, 1989). Moreover, Dalton, Flanagan 
and Beck (1984) and Inglehart (1990) argue that weakening party loyalties and low rates of voter 
turnout partly reflect the established parties' failure to offer meaningful choices about the New 
Politics issues. Conversely, Crepaz (1990) has demonstrated that the presence of a Green party or 
some other Postmaterialist type of party enhances electoral turnout. Finally, this process of value 
change may be a long term factor conducive to democratization throughout advanced industrial 
society ( Gibson and Duch, 1991, 1992; Inglehart, 1992; Inglehart and Siemienska, 1988;). Some 
scholars today seem skeptical about the ability of social scientists to measure political attitudes (see 
Zaller and Feldman, 1992), but the correlates of Postmaterialism are so strong that it seems likely 
that long-term values are being measured, albeit imperfectly. 

If a value shift is taking place, it may be a major force for change. But the most basic 
prediction -- that a trend toward Postmaterialist values actually does exist -- remains controversial. 
Earlier critics (B6ltken and Jagodzinski, 1985; van Deth, 1983) argued that the large differences 
observed between the basic values of old and young were simply due to life-cycle effects, rather 
than intergenerational change. Empirical support for this position has eroded in recent years, as it 
became evident that given birth cohorts did not become more Materialistic as they aged. 
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Since the original thesis was published, the values battery has been used in scores of 
countries, and more than two decades of time series evidence are now available to test the theory. 
Several scholars have disputed the existence of a trend toward Postmaterialist values in recent 
years. For example, Thomassen and van Deth (1989) examine value trends in The Netherlands 
between 1970 and 1986, and argue that the data demonstrate "fluctuations" in values, but maintain 
that “no dramatic shift of political values has occurred" (p. 64). "There does seem to be a decline 
of materialism and an increase in post-materialism since 1982," they argue, "but it is unclear at 
present whether that is the dawn of the expected revolution or just a temporary fluctuation" (p. 64). 
Shively (1991) acknowledges that there has been value change among the West European public, 
but argues that Inglehart's claim that this change is generationally driven is "fundamentally flawed" 
(p. 237). The most far-reaching objections to Inglehart's thesis have been advanced by Clarke and 
Dutt (1991), who argue that there has been no significant trend toward Postmaterialism in half of 
the countries studied by Inglehart, and that even where there is such a trend, this movement is 
driven by rising levels of unemployment. If high levels of unemployment contribute to 
Postmaterialism, they argue, then Inglehart's measure and/or theory is flawed, since it claims that 
security is conducive to Postmaterialism, whereas they find that economic adversity promotes 
Postmaterialist values. 


This paper will demonstrate that there has been a clear trend toward Postmaterialism, which 


largely results from inter-generational population replacement. Moreover, the growth of 
Postmaterialism has occurred in spite of, rather than because of, rising levels of unemployment. In 
short, the trend toward Postmaterialism results from the processes that Inglehart discussed when he 
first advanced his theory of value change over two decades ago. 


Short-Term and Long-Term Value Change 

Inglehart advances two hypotheses that predict changing values. He postulates a "scarcity" 
hypothesis, which states that "an individual's priorities reflect one's socioeconomic environment" 
and a "socialization" hypothesis that postulates that "to a large extent, one's basic values reflect the 
conditions that prevailed during one's preadult years" (Inglehart, 1985, 103). As Inglehart (1985, 
103) writes, "The scarcity hypothesis implies short-term changes, or period effects: periods of 
prosperity lead to increased postmaterialism, and periods of scarcity lead to materialism. The 
socialization hypothesis implies that long-term cohort effects also exist." During the traumatic 
recessions of the mid-1970s and early 1980s, period effects were substantial. Inglehart (1985) 
concluded that between 1970 and 1982 period effects and cohort effects were both important, with 
period effects actually outweighing cohort effects. 

Inglehart's theory of Materialist/Postmaterialist value change predicts that intergenerational 
population replacement will gradually lead to a long-term shift from Materialist to Postmaterialist 
values. It not only helps predict the direction of future change, but also the magnitude of the 
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change that one would expect from generational replacement, which is not the only factor involved 
but is a major component of value change (see Abramson and Inglehart, 1986, 1987, 1992; 
Inglehart, 1990). 

Over short periods, the magnitude of change predicted on the basis of population turnover; 
is always small. If one uses Inglehart's overall measure of values (the PDI or Percentage 
Difference Index, obtained by subtracting the percentage of Materialists from the percentage of 
Postmaterialists), the model predicts a change of only about one point on the PDI per year. Given 
the small size of these predicted effects, short-term forces (or sampling error) can easily swamp the 
effects of population turnover, but in the long term, the cumulative effects can be massive. 

For this reason it is important to analyze as long a time series as possible. In their analysis 
of The Netherlands, Thomassen and van Deth study the years between 1970 and 1986, using 
Inglehart's four-item measure of Materialist/Postmaterialist values. Clarke and Dutt analyze only 
the data collected from 1976 to 1986, although they could have also analyzed the surveys 
conducted in 1970, 1971, and 1973, and possibly some of the more recent surveys as well.> Like 
Thomassen and van Deth, Clarke and Dutt employ Inglehart's four-item value measure. Clarke 
and Dutt argue that there was no trend toward Postmaterialism in Belgium, France, and Italy, and 
that the trend toward Postmaterialism was not statistically significant in Ireland. Unlike 
Thomassen and van Deth, however, Clarke and Dutt do find a significant movement toward 
Postmaterialism in The Netherlands, as well as in West Germany, Britain, and Denmark. 

In this paper we will analyze all the available data from 1970-71 through 1992 for West 
Germany ,* Britain, The Netherlands, France, Belgium, and Italy,> and all of the surveys 
conducted in Denmark and Ireland between 1973 (when surveys started in these countries) and 
1992. An assessment of whether or not there is a trend toward Postmaterialism will be based upon 
the full time series for each country. We will also present analyses of the 1990-91 World Values 
survey which indicate that rising economic security contributes to the development of 
Postmaterialist values in societies with widely varying institutions and cultural heritages and at 
various levels of economic development. Finally, we will compare data from the 1981-83 World 
Values surveys and the 1990-91 World Values surveys to demonstrate that the predicted trend 
toward Postmaterialism took place in 18 of the 20 societies that can be compared during this 
decade. 


Long-Term Value Change 
Figure 1 shows the percentage of Postmaterialists minus the percentage of Materialists (the 
PDI scores) based on the four-item index for each of these countries from the beginning of the time 
series through the Fall of 1992.6 Even simple visual inspection makes it apparent that there 
has been a trend toward Postmaterialism in Germany, Britain, The Netherlands, Denmark, 


Ireland, France and Italy. Only the Belgian data fail to reveal a trend toward Postmaterialist 
values. 

Figure 1A presents the results for Britain and France (presenting the data for all eight 
countries at once would produce an unreadable graph). Both countries show an overall trend 
toward a rising proportion of Postmaterialists, but here (as elsewhere), this trend is punctuated by 
dips toward Materialism that reflect the recessions of the mid-1970s and the early 1980s. There is 
also a downward fluctuation at the end of the series, reflecting the current global recession. This 
effect is noticeably more pronounced for Britain, where the latest recession has been more severe, 
than for France. For Britain, the shift toward Postmaterialism reached its peak in 1989, when the 
inflation rate was 7.8% annually and unemployment was 7.0%. By early 1992, these figures had 
risen to 10.4% and 10.3% respectively. In France, on the other hand, unemployment rose only 
slightly (from 9.4% in 1989 to 9.9% in 1992), while inflation remained at 3.7% in both years. 
Even though both inflation and unemployment were higher at the end of the time series than at the 
beginning, there was a substantial overall trend toward Postmaterialist values. In Britain, for 
example, at the start of the series in 1970-71, Materialists were five times as numerous as 
Postmaterialists: 36% were Materialists and only 7% were Postmaterialists (with the remainder 
having Mixed values) -- producing an index of -29. By 1992, 24% were Materialists and 16% 
were Postmaterialists, producing an index of -8: Postmaterialists were now two-thirds as numerous 
as Materialists. In France, the figures changed from 41% Materialists and 11% Postmaterialists in 
1970-71, to 27% Materialists and 19% Postmaterialists in 1992. 

Figure 1B presents the results from four more countries, two of which had even stronger 
shifts from Materialist to Postmaterialist values than those found in Britain or France. The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Ireland and Italy all show downward fluctuations linked with the global 
recessions of the mid-1970s and early 1980s, plus a leveling off or downward movement linked 
with the latest recession at the end of the time series -- but all four show clear trends from 
Materialist toward Postmaterialist values. 

Although the West German data (see Figure 1C) show the same overall trend toward 
Postmaterialism as in the first six countries, they manifest a much larger downward shift between 
1988 and 1992. After The Wall came down in 1989, West Germany absorbed East Germany, a 
society with a political system that had collapsed and an economy in free fall. East Germany's 
problems became West Germany's problems, with huge sums being transferred from the West to 
help reconstruct Eastern Germany. Inflation rose from 1.3% in 1988 to 4.0% in 1992 and though 
unemployment remains fairly low in the West, it has risen to appalling levels in the East (with 
some estimates placing it at higher than 20%). In addition, following the collapse of the Socialist 
regimes in Eastern Europe, hundreds of thousands of political and economic refugees fled to 
Germany, giving rise to a pervasive sense of insecurity and severe xenophobia, linked with attacks 


Figure 1. Percentage of Postmaterialists minus percentage of Materialists in Eight 
West European Societies and the United States: 1970 through 1992. 
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on foreigners. Despite the severity of recent conditions, West Germany nevertheless shows a 
significant long term shift from Materialist to Postmaterialist values over the past two decades. In 
1970 (with much lower rates of inflation and unemployment than in 1992), 45% of the West 
Germans were Materialists and only 10% were Postmaterialists, producing a PDI of -35. In 1992, 
the proportion of Materialists had fallen to 31% and that of Postmaterialists had risen to 14%, for a 
PDI of -16. This overall upward movement of the PDI, in the face of strong short-term downward 
pressures, resulted largely from intergenerational population replacement processes in which 
younger, relatively Postmaterialist birth cohorts replaced older, relatively Materialist cohorts. 

Belgium is the only remaining country for which we have detailed survey data with 
numerous regular measurements covering a long span of years (see Figure 1D). The Belgian time 
series shows no clear trend toward Postmaterialist values. At the end of the series in 1992, the 
values of the Belgian public was only marginally higher than it was in the 1970-71 baseline 
surveys. 

Finally, though no detailed time series is available for the United States like that produced 
by the Euro-Barometer's semiannual surveys, the four-item Materialist/Postmaterialist values 
battery has been included in each of the National Election Study (NES) presidential election 
surveys from 1972 through 1992. Figure 1E shows the results: again, we find the predicted long- 
term upward trend, with the ratio rising from 35% Materialists and 10% Postmaterialists in 1972, 
to 16% Materialists and 19% Postmaterialists in 1992. 

Inglenart's thesis predicts only modest gains of about one point per year in Postmaterialism, 
since he argues that the trend is driven by generational replacement. If generational replacement 
were the only factor influencing value change, the trend toward Postmaterialism would be similar 
in all these societies, since the speed of generational replacement varies only slightly from country 
to country (see Abramson and Inglehart, 1992). As we shall see, economic factors do influence 
short-term value change. Before examining the dynamics of long-term and short-term value 
change, it is important to illustrate that the trend toward Postmaterialism is robust in the face of 
alternative values measures. 

Inglehart has also developed a broader indicator of values based upon a choice among 
twelve national goals. / As Inglehart has demonstrated (1977, 1990) this twelve-choice measure is 
more reliable and valid than the widely employed measure based upon a choice of four goals and it 
is less sensitive to the effects of inflation. Unfortunately, the more complex index is also more 
time-consuming and expensive to administer, and, as a consequence, has been used in relatively 
few national surveys. However, we can examine levels of Materialism/Postmaterialism using this 
twelve-choice measure with surveys conducted in 1973 and 1990. The results from these eight 
societies are presented in Table 1. These data reveal a shift toward Postmaterialism in all eight 
countries, although the shift in Belgium is relatively modest. Across the eight countries for which 
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TABLE 1- 


THE SHIFT TOWARD POSTMATERIALIST VALUES: 
RESULTS FROM THE 12-ITEM INDEX IN 1973 VS. 1990 
(Percentage scoring “high” on 12-item index)* 


1973 1990 Shift 


West Germany +28 
Italy +18 
Denmark +16 
Netherlands +16 
Britain +12 
Ireland +8 
France +8 
Belgium +4 


Mean 


*This index is constructed by summing the scores from choosing the 5 Postmaterialist goals, 
when a score of +2 is given if the given item is ranked highest in its group of 4 items, and a 
score of +1 is given if It is ranked second highest in its group. Scores on the resulting index 


range from 0 to 8; a "high" score is one of 4 or higher. 


Source: 1973 European Community survey and 1990 World Values survey. 
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data covering this 17-year period are available, the percentage scoring "high" on the 
Materialist/Postmaterialist index rose from 41% in 1973 to 54% in 1990. As Inglehart (1990) has 
shown, young Europeans are much more likely to score as Postmaterialists on this measure than 
older Europeans are. Though there are not observations at enough time points for a detailed 
analysis of the dynamics of value change here, the trend toward Postmaterialism also emerges 
when the more reliable twelve-item measure is used. 

What Causes Long-Term Change? 

Inglehart's thesis maintains that the trend toward Postmaterialism results mainly from 
generational replacement. That population replacement is a driving force behind value change has 
been demonstrated by Abramson and Inglehart (1986; 1992), but we can provide additional 
evidence. Figure 2 presents a cohort analysis (using the four-item measure) among eight birth 
cohorts tracked from 1970 to 1992 using a combined weighted sample of Germany, Britain, The 
Netherlands, France, Belgium, and Italy.8 Vertical comparisons between birth cohorts in each 
year reveals that younger cohorts consistently have higher levels of Postmaterialism than their 
elders. These relationships are not just a function of the higher educational levels of younger 
Europeans (see Abramson and Inglehart, 1993), although the very low educational levels of older 
Europeans contributes to their low levels of Postmaterialism. Following given cohorts from left to 
right across the figure tracks the value fluctuations of each cohort as it ages. For example, when it 
was first sampled, the cohort born from 1946 to 1955 was between the ages of 15 and 24. By 
1992, this cohort was between the ages of 37 and 46. 

There are obvious short-term fluctuations for every birth cohort. But following given 
cohorts from left to right across the figure, it becomes clear that there is no overall tendency for 
birth cohorts to become more Materialist as they age. That cohorts do not become more 
Materialist as they age undermines a life-cycle interpretation for the relationship among age and 
Materialism. But, as Shively (1991) correctly argues, such evidence does not conclusively 
disprove a life-cycle interpretation. As Glenn (1977) has shown, one can never definitively choose 
between a life-cycle and a generational explanation on statistical grounds alone, for in any cohort 
matrix the age of a cohort is a perfect function of its date of birth and the time that survey is 
conducted. Even though Figure 2 demonstrates that these cohorts did not become more Materialist 
as they aged, one could always argue that some unmeasured period effect conducive to 
Postmaterialism might be suppressing true life-cycle forces that would otherwise make the cohorts 
more Materialist as they aged. On the other hand, as Shively also notes, one can distinguish 
period effects from cohort effects and life cycle effects if one has side information that enables one 
to identify any one of the three. We have two important pieces of side information in the present 
case: (1) We know that major economic recessions affected all six of these countries in the mid- 
1970s, the early 1980s and again in the early 1990s; and (2) Theoretically, this type of event would 
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Figure 2. Cohort Analysis: % Postmaterialists minus % Materialists in eight birth 
cohorts and for total sample in six West European societies, 1970-1992. 


Source: Based on combined weighted sample of European Community surveys carried 
out in West Germany, France, Britain, Italy, The Netherlands and Belgium, in given 
years, using the 4-item Materialist/Postmaterialist values index (N =222,699). 
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be expected to produce a downward shift toward Materialism, since it gives rise to a diminished 
sense of economic security. This interpretation was proposed by Inglehart (1981, 1985) to account 
for the mid-1970 downward swings in the proportion of Postmaterialists that were observed in the 
mid 1970s and the early 1980s. We now have an additional test of this interpretation: another 
recession occurred in the early 1990s -- and we find another downward swing in the proportion of 
Postmaterialists. If we accept the interpretation that these fluctuations in the values indicator are, 
indeed, due to these recessions, then we have identified the major period effects. The remaining 
pattern over time is essentially horizontal for each cohort -- which implies that there are no 
important life cycle effects and that the enduring inter-cohort differences reflect generational 
change. We find this interpretation quite plausible and think most other observers will also: it fits 
the original theory neatly, with each successive recession producing a shift toward Materialism, 
followed by a resurgence of Postmaterialist values when economic recovery takes place. 

Even though we cannot definitively rule out the possibility that these cohorts might 
eventually become more Materialist as they age, the overall increase in Postmaterialist values that 
we observe here results largely from generational replacement. This can be seen by comparing the 
overall trend line in Figure 2 with the trend lines for the eight cohorts. Despite substantial short- 
term fluctuation, given cohorts change very little from 1970-71 to 1992. But during these years 
the overall PDI score rises from -29 to -10, a 19 point gain. None of the cohorts tracked over 
these years registered a gain that is even close to this magnitude (they show virtually no gain at 
all). The rise in the overall PDI occurs because during this period, the older, more Materialist 
cohorts were gradually leaving the sample and being replaced by younger, more Postmaterialist 
cohorts. These results make clear that generational replacement is a major force driving 
Postmaterialism upward. The net rise in Postmaterialism clearly is not due to changes in inflation 
rates, even though the short-term fluctuations within any given cohort do track the inflation rate 
very closely (as Figure 3 below demonstrates). For the overall inflation rate at the end of this 
period was higher than at the start, (6.5% in 1992 vs. 5.2% in 1970) but the proportion of 
Postmaterialists nevertheless shows a long-term rise. In 1970-71, the six-nation sample examined 
in Figure 3 contained 40% Materialists and 11% Postmaterialists, with Materialists outweighing 
Postmaterialists by nearly 4:1. By Spring, 1992 the figures had shifted to 27% Materialists and 
16% Postmaterialists, for a ratio of less than 2:1. Overall gains in Postmaterialism result mainly 
from the gradual exit of the older cohorts through death, and their replacement by cohorts with 
higher levels of Postmaterialism. Although generational replacement is gradual, over the course of 
two decades it becomes substantial. According to census statistics, by the end of 1992, 40 per cent 
of the adults in these six societies were too young to have been sampled in 1970. In other words, 
between 1970 and 1992, two-fifths of the adult population had been replaced. Obviously, a theory 
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of value change based upon intergenerational population replacement is compatible with substantial 
short-term variation. But just what causes that short-term variation? 
What Causes the Period Effects? 

Although there definitely is a trend toward Postmaterialism in seven of these eight European 
societies, none of them shows a simple linear progression toward Postmaterialist values (as Figure 
1 demonstrates). Clearly, short-term period effects are present. Inglehart's theory predicts that 
economic and physical insecurity will tend to depress the proportion of Postmaterialists and that 
relatively secure conditions will be conducive to increases in Postmaterialism. The four-choice 
value battery employed to measure Materialist/Postmaterialist values includes one choice that 
makes the measure sensitive to changing rates of inflation, since one of the four proposed national 
goals is "fighting rising prices" (see note 1). Indeed, Inglehart has demonstrated that much of the 
short-term variation in values results from changing levels of inflation. Using just two variables 
(1) cohort effects and (2) period effects (as measured by change in the Consumer Price Index), he 
explained 87% of the cohort-level variation in value priorities in a combined sample of six West 
European publics between 1970 and 1982 (Inglehart, 1985). We can now examine the relationship 
between cohort change and inflation rates over a much longer period. 

Figure 3 presents ihe results of a cohort analysis of the pooled results from the six countries 
that have been surveyed since 1970, but we now superimpose the current rate of inflation.? Since 
Inglehart's theory predicts that Postmaterialist values will rise when inflation falls, the inflation 
index runs from low rates at the top of the graph to high rates toward the bottom. This makes it 
easy to see that (as predicted) inflation and Postmaterialist values move up and down together, 
bearing in mind that a downward movement of the inflation line indicates rising rates of inflation. 

Substantial period effects occur during these years, as even a cursory glance at Figure 3 
suggests. Though the long term tendency is for each cohort to remain about as Materialist or 
Postmaterialist as it was when it was first sampled, we find two pronounced dips in the proportion 
of Postmaterialists; they correspond to the recessions of the mid-1970s and the early 1980s. As 
predicted, period effects are closely linked with the inflation level at a given time. At most time 
points, the PDI for each cohort moves up or down with the current rate of inflation. When we 
control for the effects of inflation, the period effects largely disappear. But statistical controls are 
not needed in the present example. As it happens, by 1990 the weighted mean inflation rate for 
these six countries had returned to almost exactly the same level that it had in 1970. Thus, when 
we compare the 1970 results with the 1990 results, the main source of short-term period effects, 
inflation, has been controlled for by nature. With inflation thus controlled, note that the PDI for 
these six countries rose from -29 in 1970 to -6 in 1990, a net gain of 23 points. In other words, 
over this 20 year period the balance between Materialists and Postmaterialists shifted by 1.15 
points per year -- almost exactly the amount that it has been demonstrated would take place from 
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Figure 3. Cohort Analysis with Inflation rate superimposed (using inverted scale 
on right): % Postmaterialists minus % Materialists in six West European societies, 
1970-1992. 


Source: Based on combined weighted sample of European Community surveys carried 
out in West Germany, France, Britain, Italy, The Netherlands and Belgium, in given 
years, using the 4-item Materialist/Postmaterialist values index (N=222,699). 
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the intergenerational population replacement process alone (Abramson and Inglehart, 1987). In 
any given year, current period effects will add to or subtract from this amount, but this is the long- 
term trend. The finding that short-term change results largely from changes in inflation is clearly 
consistent with Inglehart's scarcity thesis. Moreover, as we will see below, in seven of the eight 
countries for which detailed data are available, short-term value change results mainly from 
changing inflation rates. 

Clarke and Dutt propose an alternative source of short-term variation that is not consistent 
with the scarcity hypothesis. They argue that, contrary to what one might expect, rising levels of 
unemployment are conducive to Postmaterialist values. They argue that this happens because the 
respondents cannot choose fighting unemployment as a goal, so when unemployment rises they 
tend to choose the option of "Giving the people more say in important government decisions," to 
express their concern for unemployment. 


If it exists at all, this tendency has much less face validity than the relatively 
straightforward linkage between high levels of inflation and emphasis on the goal of fighting rising 
prices. And if high levels of unemployment do in fact contribute to Postmaterialism, this 
relationship should be found at the individual level. Clarke and Dutt present some evidence from 
the 1980-81 wave of a panel study conducted in West Germany, The Netherlands, and the United 
States which they claim demonstrates this linkage. This survey includes a question about jobs, but 
it is ambiguous. Respondents are asked, "Which of the following problems do you consider most 


important?" Immediately after the item, "Guaranteeing equal rights for men and women," the next 
choice is "Seeing to it that everyone who wants a job can have one." This item could tap the 
respondent's own anxiety about becoming unemployed -- or it could tap concern for fair 
employment practices for everyone, since it explicitly refers to jobs for "everyone who wants one" 
and appears immediately after an item about "equal rights for men and women." In any event, this 
ambiguous item is weakly related to Postmaterialist values. Among those who make it their main 
concern, 15% are Postmaterialists on the 12-choice index; among the entire 1980-81 cross-section 
as a whole, 12% are Postmaterialists. 

Although this item yields weak and ambiguous results, there is considerable evidence 
demonstrating the opposite relationship -- that at the individual level concern about unemployment 
is conducive to Materialist values, rather than to Postmaterialist values. Let us briefly review this 
evidence. 

In developing a measure of Materialist/Postmaterialist values in 1970, Inglehart actually did 
experiment with an item that taps concern about unemployment. He employed a four-choice 
battery that included the following choices: 


"I will now propose a number of concrete objectives. Among the following things, which 
are the two that seem most desirable to you? 


1. Guarantee greater job security 

2. Make our society more humane 

3. Raise salaries 

4. Guarantee the participation of workers in the management of enterprises." 

This measure was employed in five countries, in addition to the now standard four-item 
battery. The relationship of the choice among these four objectives to being a Postmaterialist is 
presented in Table 2. As the table demonstrates, respondents who emphasized job security are 
consistently Jess likely than the overall public to be Postmaterialists, as Inglehart's theory implies. 

The 1973 European Community survey provides further individual-level evidence that 
contradicts the thesis that concern for unemployment gives rise to Postmaterialism. Respondents in 
eight countries were asked the following question: 


"Here are some things people usually take into account in relation to their work. Which 
one would you personally place first? . . . and which next? 


1. A good salary so that you do not have any worries about money 

2. A safe job with no risk of closing down or unemployment 

3. Working with people you like 

4. Doing an important job which gives you a feeling of accomplishment." 

Unlike both the 1970 question and the 1980-81 question, which could be read as tapping a 
sociotropic concern to provide greater job security or fair employment practices for everyone, this 
1973 item explicitly refers to concerns that "you personally" would take into account. And here, 
the relationship between job goals and Materialist/Postmaterialist values is unambiguous, as we see 
in Table 3. The pattern is striking. Respondents who emphasize “a safe job with no risk of 
unemployment" are about half as likely to have Postmaterialist values as those who choose 
"working with people you like" or "a job that gives you a feeling of accomplishment." In all eight 
countries those who choose "a safe job” are Jess likely to score as Postmaterialists than the overall 
sample. Moreover, similar results obtain when one examines the relationship between employment 
goals and a measure of Materialism/Postmaterialism based upon a choice of twelve national goals. 
Far from being conducive to Postmaterialist responses, a concern with unemployment is linked 
with Materialist responses (as the scarcity hypothesis implies). 

During certain periods, rising levels of unemployment did coincide with aggregate level 
increases in Postmaterialism. This can be seen in Figure 4, which (like Figures 2 and 3) shows 
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DOES CONCERN FOR UNEMPLOYMENT CAUSE PEOPLE TO CHOOSE 
POSTMATERIALIST GOALS? 
(Percentage classified as Postmaterialists among respondents choosing 
"greater job security” as their first choice compared with other goals) 


Goal Chosen as West Nether- Weighted 
Most Important: Germany lands France Belgium Italy mean 


Raise salaries 


Guarantee greater 
job security 


Overall sample 


More participation 
by workers 


Make our society 
more humane 


Source: 1970 European Community Survey. 
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TABLE 3 


DOES CONCERN FOR JOB SECURITY CAUSE PEOPLE TO CHOOSE 
POSTMATERIALIST GOALS? 


(Percentage classified as Postmaterialists among respondents 
choosing a "safe job with no risk of closing down or unemployment” 
as their first choice compared with other occupational goals) 


Goal chosen as West Great Nether- 
most important Germany Britain lands France Belgium Italy Denmark Ireland Mean 


A good salary 2 4 6 8 6 6 
A safe job 6 8 = 4 


Overall sample 8 12 9 8 


Working with 
people you like 17 13 


A feeling of 
accomplishment 


Source: 1973 European Community Survey 
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PDI levels among the eight birth cohorts. For this figure, however, we superimpose 
unemployment rates. Unemployment is indexed so that a downward movement in the graph 
indicates higher rates of unemployment. Bear in mind that Clarke and Dutt's analysis is limited to 
the period from 1976 through 1986, delimited by the two vertical lines in Figure 4. 

The most striking feature of the relationship between unemployment and 
Materialist/Postmaterialist values is its inconsistency over time. The contrast with the consistent 
relationship between inflation and values is impressive. From 1970 to 1977 and from 1985 to 
1992, the unemployment index moves in the same direction as the value index; that is, higher rates 
of unemployment are linked with movement toward Materialism, not Postmaterialism. But the 
relationship reverses itself during most of the 10 year period studied by Clarke and Dutt. Here, 
rising rates of unemployment were accompanied by value shifts toward Postmaterialism, as they 
claim. This pattern does not hold up even throughout the entire period from 1976 through 1986. 
During the first years of this period, unemployment is rising, accompanied by a shift toward 
Materialism, and during the last year of this period, unemployment is falling, accompanied by a 
shift toward Postmaterialist values. But the relationship reported by Clarke and Dutt does prevail 
from 1981 to 1985. During these years -- and only during these years -- a resurgence of 
Postmaterialism was accompanied by a steep rise in unemployment. A glance back at Figure 3 
reveals that this steep rise in unemployment went along with an even steeper drop in inflation, 
bringing a sharp rise in Postmaterialist values. 

A more rigorous test to determine whether there is a significant trend toward 
Postmaterialism can be conducted using a time series regression analysis. Moreover, because 
statistical analyses are parsimonious we can examine change in all eight societies, as well as the 
combined European sample. The results of our time series analysis are presented in Table 4. We 
present the results of a time series regression analysis (employing OLS) in which the 
Materialist/Postmaterialist values index (PDI) is the dependent variable, and in which the number 
of years from the baseline survey, the annual inflation rate, and the annual unemployment rate are 
the independent variables. 

The last two columns of Table 4 are diagnostic statistics (the Durbin-Watson test and a first- 
order autocorrelation function coefficient) on the residuals that test for the presence of 
autocorrelation. Both statistics reveal that there is no problem with autocorrelation, 10 and we can 
therefore employ these OLS results. 1 


As Table 4 shows, when we simultaneously control for the effects of inflation and 
unemployment, there is a significant trend toward Postmaterialism in all eight countries, including 
Belgium. Of course, we know from Figure 1D that actual levels of Postmaterialism increased only 
negligibly in Belgium. These analyses suggest that there would have been a substantial increase in 
Postmaterialism in Belgium if unemployment had not contributed to Materialism. Table 4 also 
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Figure 4. Cohort Analysis with Unemployment rate superimposed (using inverted 


scale on right): % Postmaterialists minus % Materialists in eight birth cohorts 
and for total sample in six West European societies, 1970-1992. 


Source: Based on combined weighted sample of European Community surveys carried 
out in West Germany, France, Britain, Italy, The Netherlands and Belgium, in given 
years, using the 4-item Materialist/Postmaterialist values index (N=222,699). 
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Effect of Number of Years Since Baseline Survey, Inflation, and 
Unemployment upon Materialist /Postmaterialist Values in Eight 
West European Societies: 1970-71 Through 1992 (OLS Estimates)* 


Country ailed) R? DW ACF(1) 


West Germany 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Britain 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Netherlands 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
France 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Belgium 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Italy 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Denmark 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Ireland 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 


Six European 

Societies® 
Years since baseline 1.03 25 61 
Inflation -1.62 32 -.53 -4.98 
Unemployment -.40 53 -.10 -.76 


Source: Data about values are based upon European Community Surveys. Data about inflation and 
unemployment are from the Statistical Office of the European Communities. For the results employing 
iterative Prais-Winsten estimators, see Table Al. 

® Values are PDI scores using the four-item measure. 

> Baseline survey in 1973. 


© Combined weighted sample of West Germany, Britain, The Netherlands, France, Belgium, and Italy. 
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shows that inflation has a statistically significant effect on reducing Postmaterialism in every 
country except France, Belgium, and Denmark. Unemnloyment has a statistically significant 
impact on the PDI in Belgium, as well as in France, Italy, and Ireland. But in all four countries 
unemployment contributes to Materialism. The positive relationship between unemployment and 
Postmaterialism comes close to statistical significance in Germany, but falls far short of 
significance when the minimal effects of autocorrelation are removed (see Table Al). 

The crucial finding is that when we take the effects of inflation and unemployment into 
account, there is a Statistically significant trend toward Postmaterialism in all eight societies. 
Moreover, this change is very much in the order of magnitude predicted by Inglehart's thesis -- 
about a one point gain per annum on the PDI. For the combined six-nation sample population, 
replacement contributes to 1.03 point per year increase in the PDI, and the result is statistically 
significant at the .001 level. Inflation also affects values, a result that is statistically significant at 
the .0002 level. Unemployment is negatively related to Postmaterialism, although the relationsihp 
is negligible (the significance level is .4597). 

These results strongly support Inglehart's (1971) thesis that there would be a trend toward 
Postmaterialism. !2 Moreover, Inglehart was making actual ex ante predictions, not ex post 
predictions in which a theory can be designed to fit the observed results. Indeed, the theory 
predicting the shift toward Postmaterialism values was published many years before most of the 
data used to test it had been collected. 

Economic Security and Value Change: New Evidence from 40 Societies 

The World Values surveys carried out in 1981-83 and 1990-91 provide further evidence that 
economic security contributes to the rise of Postmaterialist values. 13 Though they do not provide 
the detailed time series that is available from the Euro-Barometer surveys, they do provide a 
broader coverage of the developmental spectrum than has ever previously been available. The 
1981-83 surveys conducted representative national samples in 22 societies on all six inhabited 
continents; apart from a small sample in Northern Ireland (about 300 cases in both surveys), the 
sample sizes ranged from 927 in Iceland to 1,837 in Mexico. The 1990-91 surveys provide data 
from 40 societies containing over 70% of the world's population, with sample sizes ranging from 
587 in Finland to 4,147 in Spain. (For the actual number of respondents in each society that 
received a score on the 12-choice measure of Materialism/Postmaterialism, see Table A2.) These 
surveys cover an unprecedentedly broad range of the political and economic spectrum, with data 
from such low-income nations as China, India and Nigeria, as well as from ex-socialist countries in 
Eastern Europe and from advanced industrial democracies. 

The value change thesis implies that the shift from Materialist to Postmaterialist priorities is 
potentially a universal process: it should occur in any country that moves from conditions of 
economic insecurity, to relative security (though during a transitional period, older generations will 
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continue to reflect the conditions that characterized their pre-adult experiences). This has clear 
implications concerning the linkage between economic development and value change: though a 
high level of per capita income does not necessarily produce a sense of security, it seems likely that 
people living in rich countries will experience a stronger sense of economic security than those in 
poor nations. A high GNP/capita is at least a rough indicator of a country's level of economic 
security. In short, economic development should be conducive to a shift from Materialist to 
Postmaterialist values. 

Though this implication is straightforward, it has never before been possible to test it 
adequately because representative national surveys are usually carried out only in relatively 
developed societies. Using the 1990-91 World Values surveys we can now test this hypothesis 
across the full range of economic development. The results provide striking confirmation, as 
Figure 5 demonstrates (using the 12-item values battery). 14 There is a strong tendency for 
societies with a relatively high per capita GNP to have higher proportions of Postmaterialists than 
those found in poorer countries. Though some rich countries such as Norway and the United 
States are “underachievers" in this respect, and some poorer countries such as Mexico and Turkey 
are “over-achievers,” the overall correlation has impressive strength: r=.68, significant at the 
.0001 level. The regression coefficient indicates that every $1,000 increase in per capita GNP 
contributes to a 1.7 point gain on the Materialist/Postmaterialist values index (PDI). 

Diez Nicolas (forthcoming) demonstrates that this relationship also holds true at the regional 
level in Spain. He has included the Materialist/Postmaterialist values battery in monthly national 
surveys of the Spanish public since 1988. Cumulating large numbers of interviews for each region 
enables him to perform a statistically reliable analysis of the relationship between values and 
economic security at the regional level, in a country with large amounts of regional variation. He 
finds that the relative level of Postmaterialism varies considerably from region to region and is 
stable over time, with the wealthiest regions (the Basque country and Madrid) consistently having 
the highest proportions of Postmaterialists; and the poorest regions (Andalusia and Castille-La 
Mancha) showing the lowest proportions of Postmaterialists in virtually every year. This 
relationship is strong, and shows a particularly good fit with a given region's level of economic 


development 25 years prior to the survey, during the median respondent's adolescent years 
(r=.88). 


This reinforces the findings we have just seen from a global array of 40 societies, which 
also demonstrate that Postmaterialist values are closely linked with prosperity. Although the data 
shown in Figure 5 are cross-sectional, the Postmaterialist values thesis implies that this 
configuration reflects a dynamic process in which economic development gives rise to increasing 
numbers of people with Postmaterialist values, through a gradual process of intergenerational 
change. If this theory is correct, we should find a higher proportion of Postmaterialists among the 
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Figure 5. Economic Development and Materialist/Postmaterialist Values. 


Source: 1990-1991 World Values survey. r=.68 p < .0001 

Beta=.0017 T=5.790 p < .0000 

Note: Respondents are classified as "high" on the 12-item Materialist/Postmaterialist values index 
used here if they gave high priority to at least 3 of the 5 Postmaterialist goals (ranking them 
among the two most important goals in each group of four goals). They are classified as “low" if 
they gave high priority to none of the five Postmaterialist goals. 
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younger cohorts than among the old, provided that the given society has had sufficient economic 
growth during the past four or five decades so that the younger cohorts experienced significantly 
greater economic security during their pre-adult years than did those who are now in their 50s, 60s 
or 70s. 

As Figure 6 illustrates, the younger birth cohorts do, indeed, show considerably higher 
proportions of Postmaterialists than the older cohorts in most of these societies. This is not a 
phenomenon that is limited to Western democracies: it is found across societies having a wide 
variety of political and economic institutions, and a wide variety of cultural traditions. Though the 
richer countries have much higher absolute proportions of Postmaterialists than the poorer ones, we 
also find a steep slope reflecting intergenerational value differences in poor countries that have 
experienced a rapid increase in prevailing standards of living during the past several decades. 

The results from the European Community countries have already been examined in detail, 
and are combined into a single line on Figure 6 to avoid excessive complexity. Over all, the 
European Community shows the highest proportion of Postmaterialists, on this graph, with the 
United States and Japan also ranking high. Even the oldest birth cohorts in these advanced 
industrial societies rank higher than even the youngest cohorts in most other countries. But an 
upward slope, linked with a rising proportion of Postmaterialists to Materialists as we move from 
old to young, is also found in Eastern Europe and East Asia. 

At first glance, it might seem surprising that the shift from Materialist to Postmaterialist 
values has taken place in such countries as Russia and Poland, which experienced economic 
stagnation during the decade preceding these surveys and by 1990 were in a state of economic 
collapse. If the Postmaterialist shift simply reflected recent conditions, we would not expect to 
find intergenerational differences there. But Inglehart's theory postulates a long term process of 
intergenerational change based on the differences experienced during a given cohort's pre-adult 
years. From this perspective, we would expect to find sizeable intergenerational value differences 
in Eastern Europe, for it is clear that the formative experiences of the cohorts born in the 1950s, 
the 1960s and the 1970s were characterized by far more secure circumstances than those which 
shaped the cohorts born in the 1920s, 1930s or 1940s. 

In the Russian case, for example, those born in the 1920s experienced the civil war and 
then the mass starvation linked with forced collectivization during the 1920s, followed by the terror 
and the Stalinist purges of the 1930s, and the starvation and the loss of 27 million lives that the 
Soviet Union suffered during World War II. The 1950s and 1960s, by contrast, were an era of 
recovery and rapid economic growth at rates that exceeded those of most Western countries. This 
was the era which led Khrushchev to boast "We will bury you" economically -- and at the time, 
many Western observers thought it a plausible boast. Recent years have been calamitous, creating 
a period effect which tends to drive all of the Russian cohorts downward toward the Materialist 
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Figure 6. Values by birth cohort, in Western democracies, Eastern Europe and 
East Asia. 

Respondents are classified as "high" on the 12-item Materialist/Postmaterialist values 
index if they gave high priority to at least 3 of the 5 Postmaterialist goals (i.e., as one 
of the two most important goals out of each group of four goals); they are classified as 


"low" if they chose none of the five Postmaterialist goals among their high priorities. 
Source: 1990-91 World Values surve 
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pole. But the formative years of the younger cohorts were far more secure than those of the older 
cohorts, and if the intergenerational differences reflect differences in pre-adult experience, we 
would indeed expect to find sizeable evidence of intergenerational change in Russia and Poland. 
We do, as Figure 6 demonstrates. Though the Russian cohort line starts and ends at a level far 
below that of the richer countries, intergenerational differences in Russia are even steeper than 
those found in Western Europe, the United States or Japan. Future research will be needed to 
determine whether the relatively Postmaterialist values of young Russians will persist in the face of 
the economic collapse following the dissolution of the Soviet Union. 

China shows an equally steep slope, reflecting sharp intergenerational differences that may 
have contributed to the Spring 1989 clash between young intellectuals and an octogenarian 
leadership still in control of the army. One need hardly point out the massive differences between 
the formative experiences of the older generation in China, who lived through an era of mass 
starvation and civil war that went on almost continuously from the 1920s to 1949, and those of the 
younger cohorts, brought up in conditions of relative stability and prosperity -- broken by the 
severe but relatively brief upheavals of the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution in the 
late 1960s. 

The most dramatic set of intergenerational value differences among these 40 societies, are 
found in South Korea. Since the 1950s, South Korea has shown spectacular economic growth 
rates: among all the countries for which the World Bank reports data, only one country (Singapore) 
showed higher economic growth rate during the period from 1965 to 1990. Apart from this mini- 
state, South Korea has led the world in economic growth, rising from starvation-level poverty in 
the 1950s, to become a relatively rich country. In keeping with this history, its oldest cohort 
shows an immense preponderance of Materialist priorities, ranking below any other country, and 
her overall level of Postmaterialist is still low. But the youngest South Koreans show a clear 
preponderance of Postmaterialist priorities, with the slope rising so steeply that this youngest 
cohort actually converges with its American counterparts. 

By contrast with South Korea, the Nigerian data show negligible intergenerational value 
differences: the old are almost as likely to emphasize Postmaterialist values as are the young. Here 
again, the size of the intergenerational value differences reflects the rate of economic change 
experienced by the given country: for Nigeria has had virtually no increase in per capita income 
since the 1960s. As our theory implies, intergenerational value differences are present if the 
formative years of the younger cohorts were shaped by significantly hig :er levels of economic 
security than those of the older cohorts. In countries which have not experienced economic 
development, this does not hold true. 

Figure 6 shows the intergenerational value differences for only a selected subset of the 40 
countries in the 1990-91 World Values survey (the entire array would be unreadable). Figure 7 
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condenses the relationship between age and values for each country into a single coefficient. As 
this figure demonstrates, the selected examples shown in Figure 6 reflect the overall pattern: 
intergenerational value differences tend to be largest in those countries that have experienced the 
greatest amounts of economic growth during the past 40 years. Accordingly, the correlation 
between age and values is strongest in such countries as South Korea and China, and weak or 
negligible in such countries as Nigeria and India -- which have not only experienced much lower 
rates of economic growth than China or South Korea, but which also have much more unequal 
distributions of income, with the result that substantial proportions of the population live at the 
edge of starvation. 

Note also that the intergenerational value differences are relatively weak in the United 
States (the 4-item index shows even weaker differences): though it has a relatively high absolute 
level of Postmaterialism, the rate of intergenerational change is relatively small. Although the 
U.S. has been one of the world's richest countries throughout the 20th century, it has not 
experienced dramatic changes between the formative experiences of younger and older cohorts 
comparable to those that have characterized Europe and East Asia. The United States has been a 
relatively rich country throughout the lifetime of virtually everyone in the sample, and was not 
devastated by World War II -- but it has had relatively slow growth in recent decades. 

As usual, we find some deviant cases. Argentina and Chile are "over-achievers", showing 
larger intergenerational differences than their economic growth rates would predict; while Japan is 
an "underachiever", showing smaller intergenerational value differences than its history of 
economic growth would predict. But over all, the pattern is clear. High rates of economic growth 
tend to go with large intergenerational value differences: the relationship is strong (r=.52) and 
statistically significant at better than the .001 level. 

Data from a long time series would be needed in order to demonstrate directly that 
economic development tends to produce an intergenerational shift toward Postmaterialist values 
globally, and such data are not available for most of these countries. But the evidence that is 
available has a remarkably good fit with the predictions of the Postmaterialist value shift thesis. 
And we can supplement it with a modest amount of relevant time series data: for 20 of these 
countries, data from the 4-item values battery is available from both the 1981 and the 1990-91 
World Values surveys. IS As Table 5 shows, among these countries, 18 out of 20 show a shift in 
the predicted direction, from 1981 to 1990-91. Only two countries (Iceland and South Africa) 
show shifts in the opposite direction. 16 We have no explanation for why Iceland is a deviant case, 
but it is not at all surprising that South Africa shows a shift toward Materialist goals. A society's 
values at any given time point reflect a combination of long-term trends and current period effects - 
- and South Africa experienced a period of severe insecurity during the 1980s. Its economy, 
suffering from international boycott and low commodity prices, experienced economic stagnation 
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Figure 7. Societies with fast-growing economies have relatively large differences 
between the values of young and old. 

Source: 1990-1991 World Value survey. r=.52 p<.001 

Based on the 12-item index of Materialist/Postmaterialist values. 

Note: data on economic growth were not available for Bugaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany and Hungary. 
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THE SHIFT TOWARD POSTMATERIALIST VALUES: 
RESULTS FROM THE 1981 VS 1990 WORLD VALUES SURVEYS 
(Percentage Postmaterialist minus Percentage Materialist) 


Net Shift: 
Finland + 2 


Netherlands 2 +28 
Canada +20 
Iceland - 4 
Sweden +19 
W. Germany +25 
Bnitain +13 
France +18 
Belgium +18 
S. Africa -17 
Mexico + 5 
Ireland +16 
Argentina +14 
Norway + 2 
+30 
Japan +13 
Italy +46 
Spain +35 

. Ireland +38 
Hungary + 9 


“The values question was not asked in the U.S. in the 1981 survey; results are 
from the 1980 NES survey. 
Source: 1981 and 1990 World Values surveys. 
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throughout the 1980s. Moreover, widespread violence and political instability gave rise to growing 
concern for physical security among both blacks and whites. Powerful period effects were 
working to produce a sense of insecurity, rather than the security that contributes to Postmaterialist 
values. 

Conclusions 

On balance, the evidence does not support the critics who argue that there has been no clear 
trend toward Postmaterialism. Despite Thomassen and van Deth's doubts, the evidence since 1986 
makes it clear that there has been a strong trend toward Postmaterialism in The Netherlands. 
Although Shively is technically correct in stating that one cannot definitively reject a life cycle 
interpretation using cohort data, the data do show that generational replacement has been a major 
long-term force pushing Postmaterialism upward. And Clarke and Dutt are incorrect when they 
claim there was no trend toward Postmaterialism. As of 1992, the data for all eight countries they 
examined reveal a statistically significant trend toward Postmaterialism. 

The Clarke and Dutt critique also asserts that short-term change in values responds to 
economic changes in ways that are inconsistent with Inglehart's thesis. The argument that 
Postmaterialism increases when unemployment rises, does not seem sustainable. At the individual 
level, the bulk of the data indicate that persons who are concerned about unemployment tend to 
have Materialist values. During the early 1980s, Postmaterialism did tend to increase when 
unemployment was rising, but this relationship is largely spurious, reflecting a negative correlation 
between inflation and unemployment. In fact, in those countries in which the effects of 
unemployment are statistically significant, unemployment is related to the growth of Materialism. 

In short, the basic four-choice value measure developed by Inglehart behaves very much as 
he theorized. By the usual tests of validity, the basic four-choice battery has performed remarkably 
well. Over the past two decades, investigators in more than 20 countries have tested its validity 
against scores of theoretically relevant demographic and attitudinal variables; in the vast majority 
of cases, the predicted relationships have been found. The dimensional structure of the measure 
has also been analyzed in detail, and the measure has a theoretically coherent structure across a 
wide range of countries. The stability of this structure has also been demonstrated in surveys 
conducted in 1973, 1978, 1988, and 1990 that employ a larger number of value choices. Toa 
remarkable degree, the same structure appears in survey after survey. 

The four-choice indicator that has been used since 1970 has proven to be a very useful 
indicator of values, and one that is strongly related to intergenerational differences. This 
relationship has allowed scholars to predict the direction and even the approximate magnitude of 
change: the component due to intergenerational population replacement. That cohort replacement 
is the major force driving value change seems clear. Figures 2-4 show that given cohorts tended to 
have about the levels of Postmaterialism in 1992 as they had when they were first surveyed 22 


years earlier. If there had been no population turnover during these two decades, overall levels of 
Postmaterialism would have increased very little. But in fact, absolute increases in Postmaterialism 
took place in seven out of the eight countries for which detailed data are available over the past 22 
years. In every country but Belgium, generational replacement has been a major force pushing 
absolute levels of Postmaterialism upward. 

Of course, there is no guarantee that the trend toward Postmaterialism will continue. As 
Duncan (1968, 679) reminded us, "There is nothing about a trend, supposing it to have been 
reliably ascertained for some specific period, that guarantees its own continuation." It does seem 
likely -- at least for the next several decades -- that future generational replacement will tend to 
push Postmaterialism upward. In every society except India, the young were more likely to have 
Postmaterialist values than their elders, although, as Figure 7 shows, this relationship varies greatly 
from society to society. As Hyman (1972, 243) observed, “It is the inevitable fact of life that the 
young will replace the old and will determine the future course of any trend. Thus if the young 
differ from the old, and were to continue to do so despite their own aging, some prediction can be 
ventured.” 

Although generational replacement is likely to push Postmaterialism upward, our time series 
analyses demonstrates that economic forces -- especially changing inflation rates -- can affect value 
change. Thus, while a trend has been clearly documented, and although young Europeans have 
remained more Postmaterialist despite their own aging, economic forces can influence the pace, 
and even the direction, of future value change. Of course, it is possible to make projections about 
the future magnitude of value change in these societies (see Abramson and Inglehart, 1987, 1992; 
Inglehart, 1990), but such projections are only guidelines about what might happen. 

The consequences of the breakup of the Soviet Union are only beginning to be felt, and it is 
easy to advance a bleak scenario that renders the entire study of mass values as meaningless. But it 
is possible to end on a brighter note. We now have data on values from a wide range of societies, 
representing 70 percent of the world's population. Even our ability to conduct such surveys, in 
cooperation with scholars from these countries, would have been impossible in many of these 
countries a decade earlier. The changes that made such research possible have benefited social 
scientists. But they have the potential of benefiting billions of ordinary citizens as well. 

This broad range of data from the World Values surveys helps place the West European 
data in global perspective. These new data illustrate two major points: 

First, the shift from Materialist to Postmaterialist values is not a uniquely Western 
phenomenon. Rather, it is found in societies with widely different institutions and cultural 
traditions. The rise of Postmaterialist values is closely linked with prosperity and seems to occur 
wherever a society has experienced enough economic growth in recent decades so that the younger 
birth cohorts have experienced significantly greater economic security during their formative years 


than did the older cohorts. In pre-industrial societies, conversely, there are few Postmaterialists 
and little difference between the values of young and old: intergenerational value differences reflect 
a society's rate of economic growth. Economic growth, of course, is only one factor which 
contributes to security or insecurity, but it happens to be (a) an important part of the story and (b) 
one for which we have relatively good cross-national and cross-time data. Other events such as 
war, domestic upheaval, ethnic conflict, etc. can also have a major impact, but precisely because 
they tend to be situation-specific (and are less readily quantified) they are more difficult to analyze 
empirically. 

Secondly, where value change has occurred, intergenerational differences are remarkably 
robust. In Western Europe, clear and substantial differences between the values of younger and 
older birth cohorts persisted through the recessions of the mid-1970s and the early 1980s. More 
remarkably still, in Russia and Eastern Europe sizeable intergenerational value differences have 
persisted through the collapse of the economic and political systems in recent years. These values 
show predictable period effects, in response to current economic conditions. But the 
Postmaterialist value shift does not simply reflect current conditions: it also has a long-term 
component that seems to reflect the distinctive formative circumstances that given birth cohorts 
experienced as much as 40 or 50 years ago. 


The enduring intergenerational differences found here seriously undermine rational choice 


explanations which seek to explain behavior as an immediate response to a given situation, 
unshaped by internal cultural differences. For we observe generational differences that seem to 
reflect the enduring legacy of the distinctive formative experiences of given generations. At any 
given point in time, the respective birth cohorts in a given society are in the same situation as their 
elders, but they respond to it in fundamentally different ways, because they evaluate it by different 
values. These different responses to the same situation do not seem to simply reflect that fact that 
the respective cohorts are of different ages, for the distinctive values continue to characterize given 
cohorts even after they have aged over many years. 
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FOOTNOTES 


The basic value priorities have been widely reported, but because their wording is central to 
our argument, we briefly report them. Respondents are asked to select what they believe 
their country's two top goals should be among the following four choices: (1) maintaining 
order in the nation; (2) giving the people more say in important government decisions; (3) 
fighting rising prices; (4) protecting freedom of speech. Respondents who select 
"maintaining order" and “fighting inflation" are classified as Materialists, while those who 
choose "giving the people more say" and "freedom of speech" are classified as 
Postmaterialists. The four remaining combinations are classified as "mixed." 

As the basic measure of Materialism/Postmaterialism has three categories -- Materialist, 
Mixed, and Postmaterialist -- the PDI is equivalent to a mean score (see Inglehart, 1990, 
436). More specifically, it is equivalent to a mean score that assigns each Postmaterialist a 
score of 100, each respondent with mixed values a score of 0, and each Materialist a score 
of -100. 

In the vast majority of analyses, there is a monotonic relationship among the three 
categories of this measure. For example, in the 1992 U-S. presidential election 
Postmaterialism was positively correlated with voting for Bill Clinton. According to our 
analysis of the 1992 National Election Study (NES) survey, among major-party voters who 
were Postmaterialists (N = 248), 76% voted for Clinton, among those with "mixed” values 
(N = 876), 57% voted for Clinton, and among major-party voters who were Materialists 
(N = 212), 43% voted for Clinton. 

As of this writing, the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research survey 
data archive had released the results of all of the EuroBarometer surveys conducted through 
the Fall of 1990. We obtained the more recent data from Brussels, all of which will be 
made available through the Consortium. 

Beginning with the Fall of 1990, the EuroBarometer surveys include the newly formed 
states from the territory that used to comprise East Germany. To maintain overtime 
comparability, we exclude respondents from these states from our analyses. 

Following Inglehart (1977), in our analysis of change over time, we combined the results of 
European Community Surveys conducted in 1970 and 1971. For 1977, 1978, and for 1980 
through 1991, we combined the results of two surveys. Clarke and Dutt also employ a 
single annual result for their analyses (see 1991, Figures 1 and 2), although Thomassen and 
van Deth provide results for each semiannual survey (see 1989, Figure 1). 
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For the full distribution of values for each of these eight countries for each survey year 
from 1970-71 or 1973 through the Spring of 1990, see Abramson and Inglehart, 1992. 


In addition to choosing among the four standard national goals (see note 1), respondents are 
also asked to choose their two top goals among the following two sets: (1) maintaining a 
high rate of economic growth; (2) make sure that this country has strong defense forces; (3) 
give people more say in how things are decided at work and in their community; (4) try to 
make our cities and countryside more beautiful, and (1) maintain a stable economy; (2) 
fight against crime; (3) move toward a friendlier, less impersonal society; (4) move toward 
a society where ideas count more than money. For the scoring procedures used to create 
the twelve-choice index, see Inglehart, 1990. 

The complete cohort results for each of the eight countries through the Spring of 1990, as 
well as the specific values each cohort for the combined six-nation sample, are presented in 
Abramson and Inglehart, 1992. 

Economic data employed in this paper are based upon statistics published by the Statistical 
Office of the European Communities. German economic statistics for 1990, 1991, and 
1992 exclude the states that used to comprise East Germany. 

Chatfield (1989, 62) points out the conventional tests of autocorrelation lack power (and 
falsely reject the null) when there is an N of less than 100. He suggests that the most 
powerful test is to examine the first-order autocorrelation function coefficient. As there are 
18 observations for Denmark and Ireland, a finding of +/- .471 indicates the presence of 
autocorrelation; as there are 19 observations for the other countries and for the six-nation 
sample, a finding of +/- .458 indicates autocorrelation. None of the first-order 
autocorrelation functions is close to these magnitudes. The highest first-order 
autocorrelation function is in Germany (.263). Germany is the only country in which a 
result is more than marginally affected by controlling for autocorrelation. 

Even though there was no problem with autocorrelation, we removed the minimal effects of 
autocorrelation using iterative Prais-Winsten estimators. (See Ostrom, 1990, for a 
discussion.) These results are presented in Table Al: .Except for changing a significance 
level in Germany (the significance of the relationship between unemployment and values 
falls from .0616 to .1334), there are only marginal differences between the results in Table 
Al and those in Table 4. 

Clarke and Dutt (1991) also argue that Inglehart's measure of Materialism/Postmaterialism 
manifests a high level of individual-level instability. This argument is orthogonal to our 
analysis in this article, since even relatively high levels of individual-level instability are 
compatible with the thesis that long-term generational replacement tends to drive 
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Postmaterialism upward. However, we have argued elsewhere that Clarke and Dutt's 
estimates are unreliable: LISREL analyses by Inglehart (1990), De Graaf (1989) and van 
Deth (1989) all indicate higher levels of stability than Clarke and Dutt found. For an 
extensive discussion of alternative tests of individual-level stability, see Inglehart and 
Abramson, 1992. 

The data for the 1981-83 World Values survey are available through the ICPSR survey data 
archive; and the 1990-91 World Values survey data are currently being documented for 
release through the ICPSR archive, and are scheduled to be released in 1994. The 
documentation will contain information about the sampling procedures used in all 40 
societies. 

Factor analyses demonstrate that some minor modification in Inglehart's twelve-choice 
measure are necessary to construct a measure that is cross-culturally comparable across a 
wide variety of societies. The "economic growth" option tends to load as a Materialist 
value in the state socialist countries (including China), and the "beautiful cities" choice 
tends to load as a Materialist value in Third World societies. However, five of the six 
items designed to tap Postmaterialist values (all except “beautiful cities") tap Postmaterialist 
values in all 40 societies. Respondents are initially scored from zero to five, according to 
the total number of Postmaterialist responses they select. Although we have developed a 
percentage difference index to facilitate the visual presentation of these data, the full 
distribution of scores for each country is displayed in Table A2. 

For evidence of within-nation differences demonstrating a strong relationship between levels 
of economic development and Postmaterialism (see Diez-Nicolas, forthcoming). 

Although the first World Values survey measured Materialism/Postmaterialism in Denmark, 


technical problems render this measurement noncomparable with the second World Values 
Survey. 
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TABLE Al Effect of Number of Years Since Baseline Survey, Inflation, and 
Unemployment upon Materialist /Postmaterialist Values in Eight 
West European Societies: 1970-71 Through 1992 (Iterative 
Prais-Winsten Estimators)?® 


(Sig. 
Country SEB Beta i 2-tailed) Rho 


West Germany 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Britain 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Netherlands 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
France 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Belgium 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Italy 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Denmark? 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 
Ireland 

Years since baseline 

Inflation 

Unemployment 


Six European 

Societies 
Years since baseline 1.03 61 3.94  .0010 
Inflation -1.62 -.53 4.98  .0003 
Unemployment -.40 : -.10 -73 


Source: Data about values are based upon European Community Surveys. Data about inflation and 
unemployment are from the Statistical Office of the European Communities. 

@ Values are PDI scores using the four-item measure. 

> Baseline survey in 1973. 


© Combined weighted sample of West Germany, Britain, The Netherlands, France, Belgium, and Italy. 
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Table A2. Distribution of Values in Forty Societies 


Score 
on 
Values 


Number of Post- 
Materialist Total 


Values Selected: percent (Number?) Index? 


Country: 


European Commu- 
nity: 


West Germany 

Britain 

Netherlands 

France 

Italy : . (1,810) 
West European 

Countries not 

in Community: 

Austria 

Iceland 

Finland 

Norway 


Sweden 


41 
33.8 
49.2 
38.3 
34.3 
20.0 
11.9 
14.9 
| 27.1 
25.1 
15.3 
6.4% 23:2 23.0 10:55 Si? (901) 32.8 


(Table A2, continued) 


Score 
Number of Post- on 


Materialist Total Values 
Values Selected: percent (Number®) Index 


Country: 


North 
America: 


Latin 
America: 


Eastern Europe 

Russia, and 

China: 

Lithuania ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ (847) 


8 
20.4 
| 

4.4 

2.5 

-.1 

| 

| 
| 
81.6 
-14.2 | 
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Table A2, continued) 


Score 
Number of Post- on 


Materialist Total Values 
Values Selected: percent (Number?) Index? 


Country: 


Middle East: 


Turkey 


East Asia: 
Japan 


South Korea 


Africa: 
Nigeria 


South Africa 


Source: 1990-91 World Values Survey. 


@ Although a weighting factor is used for most countries, the number in paren- 
theses is the actual number of respondents who received a score on the 12- 
choice measure of Materialism/Postmaterialism. 


b The value index is the percentage scoring high on the 12-choice Materialism/ 
Postmaterialism measure minus the percentage scoring low on the 12-choice 
measure. Respondents are scored as high if they choose three or more Postma- 
terialist values; they are scored as low if they choose no Postmaterialist 
values. 
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Modern politics is distinguished by its orientation toward, and confidence in, what is called 
"progress." Accordingly, there is a particular hope, i.e. the anticipated end of this 
progressive historical development, which has a prominent and even fundamental place. 
This hope, which gives our world its character and is the key to understanding the 
progressive attitude which permeates modern politics, is the promise of the modern 
scientific enterprise. The high expectations that we have for what can be accomplished 
through politics are informed by all that we have accomplished in the past through our 
science and the disciplines which look to it as a model, as well as what we are confident we 
can accomplish in the future by the same means. That is to say, this progressive attitude is 
fundamentally shaped not only by our dominion over nature, and by all which that 
dominion requires and presupposes, e.g. a particular epistemology, but also by the hope 
which that dominion inspires and supports. By hope, I mean the confident expectation 
that, by means of this scientific enterprise, a particular world or way of life in which we 
judge that we would be happy is attainable. This hope implies a judgment as to what sort 
of life is most satisfying to human beings, and this judgment reflects a particular theory of 
human nature and a view of God. 


It was Biblical religion which introduced hope, both as a central theme and as a virtue, 
into religion. Biblical hope is a certain expectation of the highest good. For the pagans, 
hope was merely a passion, and a misleading one because of its propensity for error. 
Because, however, of the certainty which revelation affords, the Biblical hope is a sure 
thing. Nonetheless, because of the role which faith plays, i.e. faith in the promises of God 
revealed, it is also a virtue. The Christian hope, like that of the Hebrews of which it is the 
fulfillment, is ultimately theological. It begins and ends in God who is the grounds, the 
means and the object or end. It is grounded first of all on the nature of God, who is 
immutable, sovereign and pure, and thereby on the perfect trustworthiness of His word. 
(Titus 1:2) Secondly, there is the historical witness of Christ's resurrection. (J Corinthians 
15:20; Romans 8:32). Lastly, there is the testimony of the Holy Spirit which indwells the 
believer. (I Corinthians 2:14; Romans 5:5, 8:11). The hope is secured by God the Father 
who foreknows, predestines, calls and justifies His people (Romans 8:29,30). The Son's 
crucifixion and His resurrection from the dead atone for all the sins of every generation of 
the faithful from the beginning of the world until the end (Colossians 1:20; Hebrews 9:22). 
The Holy Spirit applies and secures this work in the believer (7itus 3:5-7). Heaven, the 
substance of the hope itself, is not a divine party for God's faithful at the end of time. It is 
not either the gross or the moderate enjoyment of all those pleasures which His people by 
suffering and toil were prevented from enjoying in this life. True, its object is the 
resurrection of the body, but only as a means to a higher, more spiritual good. That good 
is God Himself. It is God in whom the complete and perfected believer, resurrected in 
body and sanctified in spirit, shall find perfect and eternal satisfaction. 


In the modern age, hope of this sort takes on a secular role and emerges for the first 
time in the writings of Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626) where we see it linked to his 
scientific project. Bacon anticipates many of the technological developments which 
distinguish our modern age. In his account of the activities of Salomon's House in the 
New Atlantis, he alludes in a shadowy but confident way to what resembles modern 
accomplishments in, for example, medicine, meteorology and agricultural science. He 
even describes something like the telephone (NA p.79). Bacon himself, however, 
understands this prescience not as a passive seeing into the future but as an active leading 
through the promotion and establishment of his new science. If what Bacon claims for 
himself is true, that he is the inventor of the very means of invention as we know it today in 
its fantastically productive form, then it is primarily to Francis Bacon that credit is due for 
the power which we possess in varying degrees over almost all aspects of creation. 
Bacon's success in this regard, in addition to his writings themselves, have been decisive 
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also in shaping our own attitude toward the future, which is to say the character of the hope 
which animates our civilization. 


Bacon's promises have proved increasingly, with every passing century, to be 
universally appealing, even at the expense of people's trust in Christ's promises. Part of 
the appeal, at least in the years immediately following Bacon's death, before the science 
had much to show in the way of fruit, can be seen in the New Atlantis. The literary 
function of the New Atlantis is to accomplish precisely the task with which, at the end of 
the story, the narrator is charged: to proclaim the possibilities and thus the hope of the new 
science. The excellence of the science is seen in the attractiveness of the island of 
Bensalem where the fullness of the hope which it offers is showcased. Those who 
populate the island, like us, are modern people. They are "happy," widely enjoying as they 
do what is most important to them, i.e. the fruit of that largely triumphant science. Their 
virtue is their "humanity." This is primarily the disposition to provide others with these 
goods, the only goods which modern science equips us to provide. It also encompasses, 
however, the toleration and civility which underlie the religious and civil peace which mark 
the island. This peace derives from the priority which the Bensalemites give to the 
comforts and security which science successfully provides. 


The pictured hope, however, is deeper than this. It incorporates an almost religious 
dimension. We are shown a land of angels who, with regard to all their needs, are orderly, 
civil and satisfied. They combine incorruptibility and humanity or goodness both in 
themselves and toward others. To this they add faith. Through displays of piety and 
charity and through the revelation miracle, we can see that they are consistent and 
undisturbed in their Christianity. Turning to the condition of life which these angelic hosts 
enjoy, we find medicines and finery of extraordinary distinction. The book seems to be 
designed to show the compatibility of Christianity and modern science to a generation of 
religious authorities which was sceptical of this new learning.! Disturbing details, 
however, permeate these features. How do these features change the nature of the hope? 
There are strong textual grounds which support the view that in Bensalem humanity masks 
inhumanity while genuinely providing for basic needs. Chastity, upon closer examination, 
is nothing more than regimented and usefully channelled passion. Pious Christian displays 
distract from a more fundamental assault upon, transformation of, and ultimately 
displacement of Christianity. 


Indeed, it was a hesitant and sceptical audience for which Bacon wrote the New 
Atlantis. Men despaired because they believed a science to be impossible which could 
deliver the power over nature for which Bacon argued. For this reason, the New Atlantis 
is not an argument, like The New Organon, but a captivating tale intended to inspire hope 
in a sovereign science which would remedy all our woes. This hope, the picture of what 
may be achieved through widespread and government supported devotion to scientific 


research and development, Faulkner calls Bacon's "vision," in particular a "visionary new 


state of security."2 (ms p.343) In Bacon's tale, we are introduced to men who are beside 
themselves with joy at their experience of this civilization. Much of the language which 
Bacon employs seems appropriate to the description of men who have come into their 
hope, the satisfaction of their deepest longings (e.g. "a land of angels," "a picture of our 


1 Manuel and Manuel, Utopian Thought in the Western World ; pp. 206, 208. 

2 The vision of the future inspires hope. Referring to the account of the organization and discoveries of 
Salomon's House at the end of the New Atlantis, Farrington reports that "[i]t was in the express hope of 
making the vision of Solomon's (sic.) House a reality that Hartlib, friend of Milton and pioneer of 
agricultural reform, invited the great Bohemian educationalist Comenius (1592-1670) to visit England." 
(emphasis mine) Francis Bacon, Philosopher of Industrial Science; p.17. 


salvation"). Bensalem is the hope which Bacon holds out for those who would see a better 
world or at least a safer and more comfortable world. Thus, these men undergo something 
of a conversion because they see in this land their (worldly) salvation. The fullness of 
salvation is the object of the highest human hope. That highest hope to which we are saved 
also indicates that from which we are saved, and thereby the fundamental and most 
besetting human problem. Bacon's use of the word hope in the New Atlantis is in each 
case associated with preservation of the body against decay and destruction. For example, 
his first use of the word occurs in the context of the storm in which the Europeans' ship is 
tossed. The object of the hope is the land which they sight, their immediate earthly 
salvation (NA p.37). The second use has reference to preservation against sickness (NA 
p.40). Just as the Christian hope includes the restoration of the body, but spiritual and 
incorruptible, through resurrection unto an eternal sabbath, the Baconian hope is in the 
restoration and preservation of the human body in this world by natural means.3 But as a 
hope, this condition must be certain and thus secure, and also happy and thus comfortable 
or pleasant. From the presentation of the hope as a particular nation, the governing 
authorities of which take an active and indispensable role in conducting or running the 
campaign of science and which are in turn suited to this role, there is clearly also a 
pronounced political element to the hope. Thus, at the heart of the modern character is a 
grave ambiguity. We combine excessively high hopes with frightening moral and political 
possibilities. 


The New Atlantis opens with a picture of pre-modern, pre-scientific man, buffeted by 
the forces of unsympathetic and mysterious nature to which he is wholly subject (NA 
p.37). These men have laid up store of food for a year. This is their security against the 
future. An ugly change in the weather, however, leaves them with nothing. Asa 
consequence, considering that they are in the grip of nature's power, it is the forces of 
nature and not their own desires which direct their course for months on end. It is the 
storm and not their own plans which, as he says, "carried us up (for all that we could do) 
toward the north." They are helpless also before the fortune of disease. This, then, is the 
picture: helplessness, dependence upon circumstances (which are more often than not 
unfavourable), making "good spare" of limited resources and, in the end, poverty.4 In 
sum, pre-scientific man is afloat in "the wilderness of waters in the world." It is 
wilderness because it is untamed, undomesticated, unconquered by man and therefore 
hostile or at best indifferent (which amounts to the same thing) to his needs and desires. 
This is no surprise since it is the waters that are described, and the ocean in particular. The 
waters of the world are the great unconquered, unconquerable frontier.5 For the people to 


3 Weinberger, "Science and Rule;" p.872. 

4 Sailing here is a metaphor for science. The Chinese are characterized by pusillanimity, i.e. smallness of 
spirit, one of the impediments which Bacon describes in The New Organon as preventing the progress of 
the sciences (New Organon 1.92). They sail, “where they will or can" (NA p.57). Thus they fear foreigners 
and whatever lies beyond what they think are the limits of their navigational abilities. Bensalem, the 
scientific civilization, can sail the world o'er. The reach of both their science and their ships is universal. 
Anyone at the time would have made the connection between naval power and political power, between 
sailing and rule. Similarly, the connection between science and rule is plain to our generation. Both 
connections are plain to Bacon. 

5 More's Utopians, despite their "good knowledge of winds and tides,” More tells us "had always been 
rather frightened of the sea, and seldom risked going on it except during summer." The difference between 
the Utopians and the European who arrived at their island by the sea is the possession by the latter of the 
magnetic compass. Utopia, Paul Tumer, trans. (Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1965); p.40. Bacon uses 
this instrument as one of three examples of useful inventions which bring revolutionary change to life (VO 
1.129). In both cases the compass is identified as representing technical advancement and, by implication, 
the sea is identified as a symbol of the awesome and terrible forces of nature. J.R. Hale's description of 
people's perception of "nature" in general and the sea in particular at the turn of the fifteenth century is 
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whom Bacon offered his science, this description may as well have been that of the whole 
world. Accordingly, these men at sea "prepared for death,” seeing that they had no hope. 


In spite of their evident despair, they pray to God. Bacon recognizes the peculiarity of 
this by his use of the word "yet." "...[W]e gave ourselves for lost men, and prepared for 
death. Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above....". Perhaps they have in 
mind what Bacon observed regarding the efficacy of prayer (NO 1.46). Yet, it is "to God 
above, who 'showeth his wonders on the deep’ " to whom they turn. This is a reference to 
Psalms 107:23-32. There, God in His loving providence and divine sovereignty calms the 
seas and brings the God-fearing sailors to their desired haven. Weinberger is correct in 
observing that, in Bacon’s parallel account, the winds and seas themselves bring the sailors 
to a haven which they did not foresee and so did not at first desire. Given that we later 
leafn that the men of Salomon’s house can control the winds and seas, there appears to be a 
suggestion that "the providence displayed in the New Atlantis replaces the providence of an 
irresponsible and hostile creator."© Their prayer for divine mercy is based upon their 
ignorance of the wonderful power of Bensalemite science. Thus, Weinberger sees the 
point of this passage being that in our mortal struggle against nature, there is no hope in 
God. Rather, any hope that we have is to be found in modern natural science. 


While I agree with this interpretation, arising as it does so neatly from the text, Bacon's 
use of this quotation has also an immediate dramatic function. The sailors turn to God as 
conceived in a particular way. In this course there is hope for us if not for them. It is not 
to God who brought Israel out of Egypt or to God whose arm is not too short to save but 
specifically to God as He is known through general revelation, i.e. as He is revealed in 
nature. By "the deep," Bacon intends, through the words of the psalmist, a metaphorical 
reference to the secret workings of nature which he elsewhere says are hidden in "the 
bowels of nature" (G/ p.21). It is only when the travellers look to God so described that 
they spy "thick clouds" which might conceal a continent or island. At the sight of this, 
hope stirs within them. Bacon compares his new science, which itself was afar off and 
shrouded with a thick cloud of uncertainty, to a new continent (G/ p.13). Indeed, to many, 
the possibility of such a science, as he says of the South Seas, was “utterly unknown." 
Sure enough, the continent which the European travellers discover is the home of Baconian 
science. That continent, the nation of Bensalem, represents the hope which this modern, 
Baconian science offers to the human race. It is the City of God come down to earth, or it 


illuminating: "Much of nature was, in any case, marked off from a tranquil appreciation of it for its own 
sake. Apart from infrequent and widely scattered communities of fishermen and isolated bands of 
evaporators, the seacoast of Europe was deserted, its rocks and marshes a cordon sanitaire the traveller or 
trader only penetrated to embark or disembark . . . No holiday-maker sought the sea. It was dangerous, a 
wrecker's world, unwritten about save in the tones of dismay, unpainted save as a background to a miracle 
or a foreground to the welcoming quays of town . . . The forests which covered so much of Europe were 
rarely penetrated save by huntsmen and fugitives from justice . . . Fear of the night was universal. There 
was no movement in or out of villages, cottagers barred their doors . .. Wolves roamed in the suburbs, 
wild boars rooted up the young fruit trees, and robber bands had the highways to themselves . . . With 
hearths smothered for fear of fire, outside the towns the night was spent in a state of physical and emotional 
siege." The appreciative eye of the vacationer or artist and the paternalistic concern of today's 
environmentalist are possible only because "nature" has been tamed or defanged to the extent that it has. 
Ironically, it is only when modern science introduces the exclusively utilitarian relationship between man 
and nature which characterizes it that a purely aesthetic relationship is made possible on a wide scale. Prior 
to Bacon's revolution, there was nothing of the sort. Hale tells us: "It was an age, too, when health, and 
sometimes life, depended on the weather . . . a bad harvest and all but the rich suffered, the very poor 
starved; ‘fertile’ or ‘infertile’ rather than ‘beautiful’ or ‘depressing’ was the first reaction to landscape; 
humanist, merchant, monk, all had a farmer's eye" Renaissance Europe 1480-1520 (London: Fontana- 
Collins, 1971); pp.41-42. 


6 Weinberger, "Science and Rule;" p.873. 
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is at least the city of this god to whom every experiment is a prayer and every discovery an 
answer to prayer. 


The Christian hope, as we have seen, rests in God from whom all blessings flow. In 
the New Atlantis, Bensalem is a picture of the new hope. The island's distinctive feature is 
that it is the exclusive home of properly instituted and successfully pursued Baconian 
science. But what is even more remarkable is Bacon's use of heavenly and subtly God-like 
terms in his presentation of it. This provides in part for the visionary quality of the work 
and the appeal, perhaps inadequate and yet seductive, to what everyone most fundamentally 
desires. This earthly vision, however, is offered at the expense of the more spiritual 
alternative. 


The narrator of the tale, throughout his discourse to his crew upon their arrival at the 
Strangers’ House and before their meeting with its governor, speaks of Bensalem as 
though it were God (NA pp.43-44). To the official who escorted them to the Strangers’ 
House, the European travellers exclaim, "God surely is manifested in this land." This is 
spoken "with all affection and respect," which is as if to say with a love and fear of the sort 
that one would render to one's father or to the Lord God. Despite exhorting his company 
to "look up to God" and his description of the Bensalemites as "a Christian people full of 
piety and humanity,” the narrator cautions the men against showing their "vices and 
unworthiness before them [the Bensalemites]." He counsels them also to guard their 
behaviour in order that they "may find grace in the eyes of this people." Furthermore, the 
context of these considerations is the uncertainty whether the Bensalemite authorities will 
cast them out, if not kill them, or give them further leave to stay. They see in the governor 
this power to curse or to bless, and before him bow low, "looking that from him we should 
receive life or death" (NA p.44). 


What follows this is a maudlin description of their response to the governor's "gracious 
and parent-like usage" (NA pp.45-46). They are so overcome with awe at the goodness or 
"humanity" of this people that they are speechless. They saw in this place "a picture of our 
salvation in heaven" and "nothing but consolations." Their hearts are inflamed with desire 
to tour what they call "this happy and holy ground." There follows then an allusion to 
Psalms 137:6 and with it to Zion or Jerusalem, a prefigurement of the heavenly hope. ’ 
Bensalem is called "that happy land," connoting felicity, beatitude, heavenly contentment. 
They submit themselves as servants to the governor "by as just a right as ever men on earth 
were bounden....". More so even than to God, one wonders? They continue: "laying and 
presenting both our persons and all we had at his feet." But this behaviour is appropriate 
either to a god or a despot. The governor departs in a display of God-like compassion, 
"tears of tenderness in his eyes," leaving the travellers bewildered with joy (cf. Psalms 
137:6) and considering themselves to have come into "a land of angels."® But this last 
judgment is not made on the grounds of any explicit devotion to God in Christ which they 


7 "We added, "That our tongues should first cleave to the roofs of our mouths, ere we should forget either 
his reverend person or this whole nation in our prayers.” Cf. Psalms 137:6, "If I do not remember thee, [O 
Jerusalem,] let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy." 
Bacon prefers Bensalem, his chief joy, to Jerusalem and recommends that his readers do the same. 

8 The narrator concedes that indeed they did think that "there was somewhat supernatural in this island; but 
yet rather as angelical than magical." With this, further comparison is made between the powers of 
Bensalem and those of God (for angelic power is exercised vicariously in God's name). But they are wrong 
on two counts. First, there is nothing supernatural about the powers exercised on the island. It is not in 
going beyond nature or by virtue of any principle which is foreign to the course of nature that these things 
are possible. It is rather by obeying nature that Bensalem has been able to conquer her and make her do 
their bidding. Second, because what they have accomplished is other than nature would do in her ordinary 
course, it is indeed magic but it is natural magic, i.e. science. 
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found there. The conclusion is made simply on the basis of the Bensalemites having 
anticipated their bodily needs and supplied them with comforts. They mistake provision of 
necessities and comforts for kindness and they mistake kindness for godliness. 


Not only is Bensalem compared to God, it comes off looking better. The Divine 
Revenge for the actions of Atlantis compares unfavourably with the clemency which 
Altabin showed toward his invaders. Altabin was able to proceed in this way because he 
had such accurate knowledge of his own strength (which was great) and that of his enemy 
(which must have been comparatively much less). By comparison, God appears to be not 
only unmerciful but insecure in his power and thus over-reactive. In the comparison, 
therefore, lies not only a criticism of God but an argument as to the implausibility of his 
existence. 


THE FIVEFOLD HOPE 


The hope which we see presented in the New Atlantis in the general form of Bensalem is in 
fact five-fold: the bodily comforts and conveniences which are the product of their 
industrial science, the extraordinary humanity which the Bensalemites, particularly the 
officials, display, religious peace and, in consequence of these three, civil peace. Finally, 
for those who look beyond these things to personal distinction, the honours of Salomon's 
House provide satisfaction for such ambitions. 


I: COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES 


One might say that the novel and abundant wealth of the land, in addition to the 
humanity of its inhabitants (and the two are connected), are the most immediately striking 
features of the tale. Certainly, the narrator never fails to draw attention to the details of 
how much finer everything is in Bensalem compared to what is available in Europe. The 
parchment of the official's scroll is "somewhat yellower than our parchment, and shining 
like the leaves of writing tables, but otherwise soft and flexible..." (VA p.38). The Father 
of Salomon's House has under his feet a carpet, "like the Persian, but far finer" (VA p.70). 


Many of what the European travellers consider to be the riches of a far away and exotic 
land, however, find later explanation in the account of the activities of Salomon's House 
which concludes the work. For example, the high ranking official who escorted them to 
the Strangers’ House is described as wearing a gown of "a kind of water chamolet, of an 
excellent azure colour, far more glossy than ours..." (NA p.39). In Salomon's House, we 
find "divers mechanical arts...and stuffs made by them; as papers, linen, silks, tissues . . . 
excellent dyes, and many others..." (NA p.77). The hospitality of the Strangers' House 
includes "a drink of grain, such as is with us our ale, but more clear; and a kind of cider 
made of a fruit of that country; a wonderful pleasing and refreshing drink" (NA p.43). 
Though this would appear to be a mere difference of geography, it is actually a 
technological difference. The ale, no doubt, was developed in the the brew-houses which 
Salomon's House includes (NA p.75). This great research and development institute also 
cultivates different kinds of trees and berries from which various drinks are made, 
including the one which so impresses these Europeans. The Bensalemite technicians are 
able "by art" to make these trees "much greater than their nature; and their fruit greater and 
sweeter and of differing taste, smell, colour, and figure, from their nature." (The 
opposition here of art to nature is Bacon's own.) Think of the marketing possibilities 
which nectarines and the like present in a consumer society (NA p.74). Similarly, the 
orange-like fruit, with its odd colour and "most excellent odour," which was used as a 
preservative against infection, is also found in the description of the works of Salomon's 


House. There we see described "large and various orchards and gardens" wherein are 
cultivated "fruit-trees, which produceth many effects." 


In addition to noting the ability through art to bring forth a more excellent aroma than 
the fruit produced by nature, the account reveals also that research and development is 
made always with an eye to medicinal applications. The travellers are particularly 
astounded, and understandably to anyone who has experienced the pain and debility of 
serious illness or injury, by the seemingly miraculous cures made available to them. They 
gladly received a plentiful number of the scarlet oranges already mentioned, "an assured 
remedy for sickness taken at sea." Here Bacon refers not simply to the curative effects of 
oranges for scurvy but to the rapid return of health through techno-oranges. The sick of 
the company "mended so kindly and so fast" that it was as though they were "cast into 
some divine pool of healing." This remark has two references which are not unrelated to 
one another. The first is to the pool of Bethesda described in The Gospel of John (5:2-4). 
There we see many miserable souls, blind, lame and in other ways wretched and infirm, 
waiting for an angel to come down (as on occasion he would) and disturb the waters, 
bringing healing to whoever was then first to enter the pool. Furthermore, unbeknownst to 
the narrator but certainly as Bacon intended, this reference to a "divine pool of healing" 
anticipates the account of the artificial baths which imitate the healing springs found in 
nature (NA p.73). Among these are employed a certain "Water of Paradise, being, by that 
we do to it, made very sovereign for health and prolongation of life." In a comparison of 
the two, the divine example looks niggardly whereas the example from art or technology is 
more humane. Of course, such a judgment would overlook two important points: first, that 
the infirm man in the Gospel account, unable ever to reach the pool, is healed by Jesus and, 
second, the spiritual lesson which is the intent of the story. Nonetheless, of the first fifteen 
paragraphs describing the scientific projects of Salomon's House ("preparations and 
instruments") before the account of the mechanical arts, eight have application to bodily 
preservation. Though these activities point toward the grand accomplishments of 
resurrection and perpetual youth, neither of these goals have yet been realized in the 
Bensalem which we are shown, despite the 1,900 years of concerted research which have 
transpired. Because of the accomplishments which we are shown, however, there does not 
seem to be any reason why in principle the requisite technologies should not be available. 
The lesson to be learned in all of this is that none of these provisions is dependent upon the 
particular geographical or historical circumstances of Bensalem. With the establishment in 
Europe of similar institutions of scientific research, the same sorts of things can be easily 
available there also. 


Il: HUMANITY 


Especially amazing to the travellers is the great benevolence and moderation of the 
Bensalemites, in particular the officials. The first hint of this is the way in which the 
travellers are warned against landing, "without any cries or fierceness, but only as warning 
us off by signs that they made." They encounter an official who offers them "that which 
belongeth to mercy." While noting the ambiguity of the reception, they nonetheless 
describe this people as being "full of humanity" which, under the circumstances, seems a 
bit overstated (NA pp.38-39). The attendant to the higher official, the great person, whom 
next they meet draws attention to the latter's humility. He explains that it is not out of 
"pride or greatness” that he does not board their ship but only for reasons of health (NA 
p.40). The narrator on behalf of his entire ship praises this high official for his "singular 
humanity" though for what reason is not obvious (NA p.40). At the time of this praise, he 
had not actually done anything for them. He has a reverend appearance, he thanked heaven 
for their being Christians, having asked, and he claimed not to be proud. There appears to 
be a connection suggested between the Christian piety and the almost superhuman 
humanity, as it were, which is found on the island. This is made clearer still when the 
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narrator, in addressing his company explains that they have come "amongst a Christian 
people, full of piety and humanity..." (NA p.43). 


All the officials which they encounter are above bribery (NA pp.39,41,43). The 
townspeople line up to welcome the weary, foreign travellers (NA p.41). The hospitality 
of Bensalem is such that there is an institution called the Strangers' House which caters 
solely to travellers such are these, this despite thirty-seven years having past since it last 
received guests (NA p.45). The sick are mended and the whole are rested (NA p.44). 
There is seemingly no limit to the generosity which the governor of the Strangers' House 
conveys. "And if you have any other request to make, hide it not. For ye shall find that 
we will not make your countenance to fall by the answer ye shall receive." This is a 
strange offer for a Christian priest to make to a crowd of sailors who have not enjoyed 
shore leave in a long time.? Furthermore, even as he says this, the governor then reminds 
his guests not to pass beyond certain boundaries, continuing their house arrest, as it were. 
The good behaviour of the people and officials is not so much impressive as it is haunting. 
Is it virtue or control? 


Despite what they see as the great humanity of this people, even of this Christian priest 
who governs the Strangers’ House, they are nonetheless "fearful." Their first recognition 
of the ambiguity of their reception has been noted. The narrator combines these reactions 
of comfort and fear, albeit before meeting the priest who governs the Strangers’ House, in 
his address to the company of the ship at the Strangers' House. He sees them being 
"between death and life." He recognizes a continuing "danger present and to come" and 
wonders aloud if they shall ever see Europe again. But in the next breath, he describes his 
hosts as being "a Christian people, full of piety and humanity" (NA p.43).!9 Even after 
having spent time with the governor, despite the governor's "rare humanity" and angelic 
character which made his guests forget "both dangers past and fears to come,” the travellers 
were nonetheless "fearful to ask" their second question concerning the island's ability to 
know all and yet remain unknown (NA p.50). Is it just his awesome majesty, his divine 
appearance which evokes this fear or is it the general display of regimentation? Their 
experience in Europe, even with clerics, is bound to colour their expectations in Bensalem. 
Perhaps they have not caught on to the humane and civil ways of political life beyond the 
old world and the new. Could it be the great power which he commands as an official of 
what may be called this "technologarchic" regime which can command even the wind and 
the sea? But at this point in the tale there has been no great display of power. 


The travellers themselves account for the fearfullness of their question by their 
recollection of what the governor said concerning the law of secrecy regarding strangers. 
Despite all comforting signs, their fears prior to learning about the laws of secrecy were 
based solely upon their fear of death at the hands of their hosts. This judgment is 
confirmed by the manner in which they greeted the governor of the Strangers’ House when 
they were first introduced, "looking that from him we should receive sentence of life or 
death" (NA p.44). Though his kind and gracious company that day made them forget 
"both dangers past and fears to come," it appears that this peace was a short lived thing, 
like sleep or intoxication, for in their very next statement their fearfullness has returned. 
What do they fear in presuming too far but to make themselves suddenly undesirable as 
strangers (or even as servants as the narrator confesses they have come to feel)? Along 
with the laws of secrecy which govern the relation of the island to the rest of the world, 
they were also told of the "rare admission of strangers" (NA p.46). It would be reasonable 


9 Weinberger, "Science and Rule;" p.874. 


0 Bacon does not say "charity," as one would expect a characteristically "Christian" people to be 
described. 


of them to expect that any admission of strangers threatens the secrecy, and to wonder (1) 
what is done with strangers who are not admitted and yet cannot be allowed to report back 
what little they encountered, (2) for what reason are some strangers admitted and (3) what 
becomes of those strangers. Though they say it is beyond their ken how Bensalem can 
know all about Europe and yet remain itself unknown, one perhaps inadequate explanation 
which crossed their minds might be that travellers were received or intercepted, interrogated 
and then killed. 


Their fear began as simple fear of death even as it was on the ship at sea. But as their 
familiarity with Bensalem increases, the object of that fear becomes more sophisticated. 
They see great power behind the Bensalemite ability to know and yet remain unknown. At 
the Strangers’ House, the travellers guess that they are being observed by unseen eyes (NA 
p.44). The governor allows them to ask the questions since it is they who know least. He, 
apparently, knows all he needs to know about them because either their countries or they 
themselves are known (NA p.46). In the course of their second question to the governor, 
they observe that he knows much of their personal "state [i.e. condition] and business" 

(NA p.50). It seems to them, they remarked, "a condition and propriety of divine powers 
and beings, to be hidden and unseen to others, and yet to have others open and as in a light 
to them" (NA p.51). Bensalem, like God to whom it is here explicitly compared, is an 
unknown knower and as such strikes fear in the heart. 


Is the state an unknown knower and therefore fearsome with respect also to its own 
people? Certain details indicate that it is. There is a theme of the hidden or unknown. The 
Fathers of Salomon's House have been unseen in twelve years (NA p.69). There is a 
reference to "the crown and laws of this state" (NA p.56) and references to a king (NA 
pp.62-63) but any king which may exist is neither seen nor even named. There is barely a 
mention of him. "The King's Charter" which the Tirsan receives at the Feast of the Family 
refers to the recipient as "friend and creditor," not subject, though this terminology is 
explained as being particular to the situation (NA p.62). In response to the reading of the 
charter, all in attendance proclaim not "Long live the king!," but, "Happy are the people of 
Bensalem" (NA p.63). The only man to whom we see obeisance paid is one of the Fathers 
of Salomon's House who travels in state, sits on a throne and exercises great authority. 

But the relationship between him and the ultimate political authority, if indeed they are 
separate, is never clarified. He mentions the state but makes no mention of any king. Is 
the king just a popular representation of the collective authority of Salomon's House? This 
Father of Salomon's House is a knower if anyone is. In the section involving Joabin, who 
is described as "a wise man, and learned, and of great policy, and excellently seen in the 
laws and customs of that nation" (not kingdom or realm), we are told that the Jews of 
Bensalem expect the king of Bensalem to sit at the feet of Messiah when he comes. But 
this is not spoken directly by Joabin and it is called a vulgarly held "Jewish dream." We 
see the effects of government but not the mechanics, the agents but not the authority. There 
is some faceless and nameless authority, perhaps the state, which seems to know where 
people are and what they are doing and is able to call them away in the midst of their 
business (NA pp.49, 68-69). Faulkner suggests a connection between the interruptions by 
messengers and ubiquitous surveillance and control. "Behind the scenes someone listens 
and directs."!! There are also the hauntingly well behaved officials and populace as 
already mentioned. Once again, is it virtue or control? Yet these unknowns are thorough 
knowers. Salomon's House is "the very eye" of the kingdom (NA p.48). This suggests 
surveillance and hence knowledge. But this eye is without a face. Weinberger’s reading of 
"eye" as "seat of intelligence" is compatible with this understanding. Is the population so 
extraordinarily regimented and orderly because every action or failure to act is known to the 


11 Faulkner, "Visions and Powers;" p.125. 
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higher ups?!2 Richard Kennington has observed that, "The New Atlantis suffices to show 
that for Bacon longevity and vigor of bodily existence, as well as comfortable and affluent 
life, are greater goods than political freedom."!5 


But life in Bensalem is no grey world of fear. It is also true that, like the Jews there, 
the people do "love the nation of Bensalem extremely" and are, in a sense, "happy," as we 
are told repeatedly (NA pp.65,46,50,56,63). Why, after all, should they be anything else? 
What do they lack? Their government is humane and parent-like. Any unprovided need is 
the daily research concern of that institution which, again, is the very "eye" of the 
kingdom. The narrator attributes divinity to the land and confesses his love for it based on 
the Bensalemites' attendant care for his company's comforts and desires. Thus, like God, 
Bensalem is both loved and feared. Bacon was familiar with Machiavelli and knew the 
importance of this combination. Both God and the prince are loved and feared. So also is 
Bensalem and its particular authorities. Satisfying the people, Bensalem is loved. Through 
the exercise of great power in satisfying them, it is feared. The love for Bensalem is based 
on its humanity and the comfortable and secure or peaceful life which it provides its people. 
The fear is based on the power implicit in the unknown knower. 


It ought to be noted at this point that Bacon presents "humanity" in contradistinction to 
charity. This is a key to understanding the novelty of Bensalemite benevolence. The 
narrator, as noted above, describes the Bensalemites as "a Christian people, full of piety 
and humanity." The higher official, the so-called person of place, is praised for his 
“singular humanity." The governor of the Strangers' House demonstrates what is said to 
be "rare humanity" (NA pp.43,40,50). The official who first greets the travellers, 
speaking to Europeans who were thus far unexposed to Bensalemite ways, describes the 
provisions which he offers to make for their needs as "that which belongeth to mercy," 
using a Christian term. The narrator, however, just a few sentences later but writing as one 
converted and accustomed to the new ways, calls it humanity (NA pp.38-39). What Bacon 
here calls humanity is what in The Great Instauration he calls charity (pp.15,16). This 
only confirms, however, Bacon's design to recondition our understanding of Christian 
charity in a way that allows it to be useful to the progress of the sciences. Bacon's use of 
the word charity, like humanity, indicates only an orientation toward the relief of human 
misery or, more specifically, the prolongation of life and the wider distribution of innocent 
worldly pleasures. Praise for Bensalemite humanity follows upon "consolations"” and 
"comforts" as well as restoration of the sick (NA pp.45,46,38). 


Ill: RELIGIOUS PEACE 


The third characteristic of the hope which Bensalem represents pertains to religion. 
Like Europe, Bensalem is a Christian land. Unlike Europe, it is free from religious strife 
of any kind or degree. The first indication that the gospel has reached and been embraced 
by the island is the scroll which is presented by the first official to the "foremost man" of 
the company of travellers. It is stamped with cherubins’ wings with a cross alongside (NA 
p.39). The first question from the higher official inquires whether or not they are 
Christians. He thanks heaven that they are. They are asked to swear "[b]y the name of 


12 The "eye" in this sense recalls Xenophon's Cyropaedia or Education of Cyrus. After Cyrus had come 
into his empire, he made everyone a spy on everyone else through the liberal use of gifts. "As a natural 
result of this, many ‘eyes’ and many ‘ears' were ascribed to the king..." and "every one conducted himself at 
all times just as if those who were within hearing were so many eyes and ears of the king.” Cyrus is also 
called "father" on account of his benefaction. But Cyrus is a tyrant and his regime as totalitarian as a pre- 
technological regime could be (VIIL.ii.9-12). 

13 “Bacon's Humanitarian Revision of Machiavelli,” unpublished manuscript; p.31. 
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Jesus and his merits" (NA p.41). The governor of the Strangers’ House is a Christian 
priest. He is pleased that their first question, concerning the arrival of the gospel there, 
indicates that they seek first the kingdom of heaven. There was a miraculous revelation of 
the gospel to the land followed by a prompt and near universal acceptance of it. The Feast 
of the Family, one of the major festivals of the land if not simply the major one, is said to 
be "a most natural, reverend and pious custom" and is punctuated with Christian hymns, 
prayers and pronouncements. The Father of Salomon's House relates the Order's true 
nature to the narrator "for the love of God and men." But these features and references 
only serve prudently to obscure the heterodox character of a religion which is designed to 
suit the needs of this scientific regime rather than the true and living God. 


The Europeans draw comfort from the sign of the cross on the scroll, taking it as "a 
certain presage of good" (NA p.39). But the connection between the sign of the cross and 
benevolence or harmlessness is not obvious considering that back in Europe Christians are 
known to kill one another for religious and political reasons. The question which the 
higher official asks, "Are ye Christians?," is an odd one. He knows Spanish and therefore 
must know enough to identify a European ship and European faces. His use of the word 
"Christians," rather than Catholics or Protestants or Reformed etc., indicates that he is 
above denominational disputes. His Christianity is ecumenical. He is not asking if they 
are from a Christian nation since he must know that all European nations profess Christ. 
He is not asking if they are truly converted because bluntly asking is no way to discover 
such a thing. It may appear that he wishes only to distinguish them from pirates since his 
next words, following his pious gestures of thanksgiving, are to ask them to swear that 
they are not pirates (NA p.40). They are not asked to swear that they are Christians. 


It is true that the governor of the Strangers’ House is, as he says, a Christian priest and 
his position with that institution is appropriate for a priest. He oversees a ministry of 
mercy (NA p.44). But he is the only priest we encounter, and he ministers only to the 
Europeans.!4 Though a priest, he is addressed not as Father but as governor, according to 
his secular office, and "in this sense his state is separated from his church."!5 It is even the 
governor himself who distinguishes his office from his vocation and thus the separate 
grounds on which he offers his services. He is said to be reverend but on the basis of his 
humanity, not his piety. The higher official is also said to be reverend to behold (NA p.39) 
but, as Faulkner notes, this is only on account of his luxurious dress.!© The governor says 
that he desires only a priest's reward which is their brotherly love and the good of their 
souls and bodies. But there is no evidence in what we are shown of any concern for the 
soul on anyone's part. To repeat, the newly arrived travellers are asked whether or not 
they are Christians but only generically. There is no sign of the concern for doctrinal 
orthodoxy which marked the sectarian disputes of Bacon's day. While it is just such a 
concern which is destructive of the peace which Bacon presents as one of Bensalem's most 
attractive features and which is necessary for the progress of science, it is equally true that 
there can be no genuine concern on the part of a Christian for another's spiritual well-being 
without that attention to orthodoxy (/ Timothy 4:16; Titus 1:9,2:1). The reverend governor 
seems warmed by their question regarding the arrival of the gospel to the island and 
commends them for thereby seeking first the kingdom of heaven. But clearly they have 
not, and there is no connection between asking this question and any such seeking. In fact, 
the governor's statement, besides contributing to his piously Christian image, serves only 
to draw attention to their failure to seek the kingdom first. It invites the reader to examine 


14 Faulkner, "Visions and Powers;" p.124. 
15. ibid. 
16 ibid. 
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the place of that heavenly hope in this highly technologically oriented and only seemingly 
Christian land. 


The revelation miracle responds to a problem. Bacon wants to show not only that 
religion in general and Christianity in particular are compatible with his science but also that 
they are an encouragement and support to one another. But Solamona's law forbidding the 
entrance of strangers predates the coming and spread of the gospel. Indeed, strangers are 
forbidden entry precisely so that new ideas are kept out in order to preserve the perfection 
of the happiness there. The miracle, therefore, serves not only to circumvent the barrier 
which the law presents to the evangelization of the island but also to overcome the prejudice 
of the law once the gospel arrives. There is no other way that the gospel could have 
reached Bensalem. But these are not restrictions within which Bacon, the author of these 
details, was forced to work. It was his choice that Solamona's founding pre-dated Christ. 
The implication of that historical relationship is that the conception of Baconian science is 
independent of Christian revelation.!7 It is true that they had access to the Hebrew 
scriptures and that Solomon is said by the governor of the Strangers’ House to have 
inspired Solamona. But the governor is not necessarily well informed on this matter. 
(N.B. his use of the words "Some think," "I take it to be," "I am...of the opinion," and "I 
am satisfied that;" NA p.58.) Furthermore, the timing of the miracle allows the relationship 
of science to Christianity to be such that it is Christianity which is in need of being 
authenticated by science and not science by the Church.!® Thus it is one of the wise men 
(scientists!?) of Salomon's House who pronounces that the miracle is genuine. Only after 
he so pronounces does the shaft of light break up, exposing the ark containing the book 
and the letter. This account also raises questions regarding their isolation. If they are 
Christians, why have they not been in communion with the rest of Christ's body, the 
Church universal? Why have they not come under the authority of the Church? Where are 
their missionaries and where their missionary concern? Once again, the kingdom of God 
over souls appears to be subordinate to the kingdom of man over nature, if it is given any 
place at all. 


The Renfusans, by immediately rowing as near as they can to what they take to be a 
heavenly sign, demonstrate a boldness which is incompatible with belief in a holy God. 
References to God are repeatedly to His role as creator and not as judge. They are almost 
Deistic. By this time, we know that the people of Bensalem are familiar with the Hebrew 
scriptures or at least have access to them, since Solamona had established Salomon's 
House over three hundred years before, naming it after the Hebrew king. Thus, “our 
books" to which the sage of Salomon's House refers which teach that God never works a 
miracle except for a divine and excellent purpose must refer to the Old Testament. Natural 
theology, i.e. unassisted reason, does not teach this. The terms by which he prays indicate 
that it is to the God who reveals Himself in the Hebrew scriptures that he prays. These 
books are at least books of theology which interpret the Hebrew scriptures. 


Yet something is missing from this God: His holiness. They ask the Lord "to prosper 
this great sign, and to give us the interpretation and use of it in mercy; which thou dost in 
some part secretly promise by sending it unto us" (NA p.48). That this miraculous event 
might be a sign of judgment never crosses their minds. Rather, it is assumed to be 
“useful,” like anything of any value, and hence their forwardness. It may even be said that 


17 Weinberger makes a similar point. "Science and Rule;" pp.876(n.61),878. 

18 [tis in part the acceptance and blessing of the divines which Bacon attempts to secure in The 
Advancement of Learning. 

19 What Bacon calls Philosophia Prima or science in its most general form and from which all branches of 
knowledge stem, he also calls Sapientia or Wisdom (De Aug. IIL.i). 


to the Bensalemites, God Himself, to the extent that they actually believe in Him, is 
recognized (i.e. worshipped, praised, thanked) only insofar as He is useful. For this 
reason, the Lord is understood only as Creator (NA pp.48,58,59,83), not as Judge and 
Redeemer, and His creation is understood solely in terms of utility. The book is replete 
with examples. There is a reference to God who rewards (which does not necessarily 
imply that He also condemns) but this is spoken by the Europeans and there is no recorded 
response (NA p.41). There is a reference also to perdition but it is not the judgment of 
God which is meant but of Bensalem (NA p.60). In the Feast of the Family, "a most 
natural, pious, and reverend custom...compounded of all goodness," the Tirsan's 
blessings refer to longevity, not perseverance in righteousness, i.e. obedience to the 
righteous Judge of every heart (NA p.64). In our meeting with Joabin, there is even 
mention of Christ's virgin birth but not of His death and resurrection. Even in the account 
of the "Jewish dreams," while there is discussion of Messiah on His throne in Jerusalem, 
there is not a word on the judging of the nations (NA p.65). In Salomon's House, there 
are daily hymns and services of praise to God for all His works except, if conclusions may 
be drawn from silence, His work of redemption. Christ is named as Saviour on a number 
of occasions but Bacon strains to hide the nature of this salvation. The higher official asks 
the Europeans upon their arrival to swear "by the merits of the Saviour" but it is, after all, 
to Europeans that he is speaking. In the account of the Feast of the Family, hymns of 
thanks are offered for "the nativity of our Saviour" but the good which came of this is 
described generally as blessing, not redemption. Other references to Christ as "our 
Saviour" are best viewed in light of an examination of the miracle of revelation through 
which the island came to call Him Saviour. 


The governor opens his account of the arrival of the gospel to Bensalem and of the 
island's subsequent conversion with a reference to "the ascension of our Saviour" (NA 
p.47). Yet, when the agent of Salomon's House who confirmed the miracle offers 
response to God in prayer there is no hint of any awareness of his or his people's 
unworthiness on account of sin, something which necessarily precedes conversion. 
Though Bartholomew's letter mentions "salvation," the governor says that it was from 
"infidelity" that the land was saved. Use of the word "sin," a very commonly used word in 
the seventeenth century, appears to be deliberately avoided. Indeed, there is only one 
explicit reference to sin in the work. After the merchant's harangue against European 
sexual morality, the narrator comes under a sort of conviction of sin, saying of Joabin, 
"that he was come to bring to memory our sins...." Of himself, he says "...I confess the 
righteousness of Bensalem was greater than the righteousness of Europe" (NA p.68). It is 
not the righteousness of Christ which is confessed. The narrator presents sin as offending 
not God's righteousness but Bensalem's. He is aware only of having fallen short of the 
glory of Bensalem. 


The canonical books and Bartholomew's letter arrive in "a small ark or chest of cedar, 
dry, and not wet at all with water, though it swam" (NA p.48). This description is rich in 
Biblical allusion. For the purpose of the present argument, however, allusions to two acts 
of God in the Old Testament stand out. The first is to the destruction of the earth by water 
as a judgment from God and from which Noah was saved in an ark. The second is to the 
burning bush on Mount Sinai which burned and yet was not consumed and through which 
God revealed Himself and His Law to Moses. The latter is only implicit but the governor 
also makes explicit reference to the ark's role in preserving Noah or, as he says, "the old 
world." It is not, however, from God's judgment and wrath that he says the ark saved "the 
old world," but only from water. This anticipates what is said in the account which 
follows concerning the destruction of Atlantis also by flood. (Bacon actually draws 
attention to his departure from the Platonic account in which the destruction is by 
earthquake.) While at first he presents the destruction as an act of God's judgment, he later 
calls it only an "accident of time" (NA pp.54-55). Conspicuously avoiding notions of sin 


and judgment, Bacon repeatedly draws attention away from the letter and Scriptures and 
therefore from the gospel itself and focuses it on the ark which transported them. It is the 
ark which Bartholomew says he commits to the sea, and it is the ark which he says God 
will ordain some people to receive. He could have said "these holy books," giving them 
their rightful attention. Is this an overattention to an innocent and accidental choice of 
words, and thus a weak peg on which to hang a serious charge? These observations, 
however, are vindicated in the lines which follow. The governor concludes the account, 
saying that the land was saved "by an ark." Moreover, he says this in the same breath that 
he says that it was from infidelity and not sin and death that his people were saved and that 
he says “the old world" was saved from water and not God's judgment. 


What then is the significance of the ark? Its purpose is not only negative, i.e. to 
detract, but also positive, i.e. to indicate. The ark itself would be of much greater interest 
to a people of science like the Bensalemites than any (non-scientific) books which it may 
contain. This ark swims and yet it remains dry. Is it Scotchguarded? Is it Goretex? Ina 
sense, this ark uses nature for its own purposes, i.e. safely to transport the books, and yet 
is not itself overcome by nature. Rather, insofar as the ark remains dry in the water, it is 
nature that is overcome or conquered. At the beginning of the New Atlantis, the seas 
represent the unknown and unconquerable. This ark in its ability to swim and remain dry 
represents the conquest of nature which, according to Bacon, is Bensalem's true salvation. 
Thus, the old ark which in the Bible represents the covenant, whether of works or of grace, 
by which God's people are saved, is contrasted with this new ark which represents the 
conquest of nature by which all may be saved. Similarly, "the old world" which was saved 
from water is contrasted with "this land," Bensalem, which is saved from infidelity. If this 
observation is correct, then it is specifically infidelity to nature from which Bensalem was 
saved and this salvation is extended to any land that will faithfully obey nature through the 
science which commands her. 


Is there a parallel between what the narrator calls the "Jewish dreams" of the 
Bensalemite Jewish remnant, i.e. that there is a secret Jewish significance to the land of 
Bensalem, and the tale of the extraordinary revelation or miraculous evangelism which the 
governor described? Is it Christian wish fulfillment, i.e. an attempt, as the Jews have 
done, to reconcile what they are called to follow with what they want to follow? Does the 
Judaized Bensalem which Joabin relates (but the account of which he does not necessarily 
himself believe) parallel and explain the Christianized Bensalem which we see everywhere 
else? That is to say, following the pattern which we are shown by Joabin, the whole 
revelation story may be only a "Christian dream," having grown out of speculations on the 
part of Christians who wished to reconcile in their hearts Bensalem, along with all that it 
represents, and Christ. The one who relates the revelation miracle, after all, is not a 
knower. Consider, once again, the governor's need to speculate on many points regarding 
the circumstances surrounding the founding of Salomon's House (NA p.58). 
Furthermore, he is a Christian priest, albeit an odd one, and therefore has as much stake in 
these things being true as the Jews there have in their myths involving Nachoran and 
Moses. But because God is holy and thus jealous, any attempt to reconcile Christ with 
some competing authority is in fact a choice in favour of the competing authority. The fact 
that we see official sanction given to these Christian features presents no problem. 
Bensalem is indifferent to whatever religious expression is given to its principles provided 
that there is peace, i.e. civility, and devotion to scientific research as well as to other things 
on which the strength of the nation rests (e.g. population growth, secrecy). Thus, 
religious mythological overlays, whether the dreams of Christians or of Jews, are tolerated 
and perhaps even encouraged if they facilitate these conditions. Anything which might 
threaten these conditions, however, e.g. evangelistic or missionary zeal, overattention to 
doctrine, is suppressed. 
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This theory, however, leaves unexplained how the gospel was able to gain access and 
acceptance in Bensalem following the establishment of the laws of secrecy. The only 
alternative is that one of the agents sent out to gather information, the Merchants of Light, 
brought it back with him in some early century. But this would leave inexplicable on 
Baconian grounds why people would convert to Christianity in the numbers required to 
give the land its present superficially Christian character if the Baconian hope was as 
widely accepted and tangibly attested as clearly it was before the arrival of Christianity. An 
alternative possibility begins with the Bensalemite "state" recognizing in 1492, if not 
before, that European navigation was about to increase greatly and thus that Bensalem's 
isolation was soon to become impossible. This presented a likelihood of invasion within 
the next couple of centuries which, despite Bensalem's military technologies which must 
have been stunning, was nonetheless unwelcome. Technology gaps can eventually be 
closed. This is ironic since Bacon teaches that it is precisely this science which liberates 
Bensalem from the cycle of the rise and fall of civilizations, whether by foreign conquest or 
natural catastrophe, thereby distinguishing it from Athens and the old Atlantis.”° It is 
paradoxical, given these understandable concerns, that the European travellers would be 
commissioned to carry the good news of this science back to Europe which by Bensalemite 
standards is dangerously uncivilized. It is paradoxical, that is, unless the tranquility and 
humanity of the island is directly attributable to the science itself. The world when the 
travellers wash up in Bensalem is ripe for being made peaceful. It is possible, therefore, 
that with this plan in mind the rulers of Bensalem introduced into their society in the last 
century or so a form of Christianity, tamed and trimmed and fitted with convenient myths 
but nonetheless recognizable, in order to make scientific civilization more attractive to the 
authorities in Europe whose apprehension Bacon himself was having great difficulty 
overcoming. 


The Feast of the Family, which has at points the appearance of piety, serves instead 
radically to undermine the orthodox Christianity of Bacon's day. The feast is called, "(a) 
most natural, pious, and reverend custom..." (NA p.60). It begins with “divine service," 
none of the details of which we are told (NA p.61), and ends with the singing of hymns 
(NA p.64). Some of these praise Adam and Noah for their accomplishments in peopling 
the world. Some praise Abraham, "the Father of the Faithful," who peopled the household 
of God. The rest are hymns of thanksgiving specifically for the birth of Christ, "in whose 
birth the births of all are only blessed." The Tirsan then retires to a time of "private 
prayers." This is followed by his bestowal of blessings. The rich description of the event, 
however, distracts from the true character of the institution which fundamentally contradicts 
first impressions. When, for example, we are later told of "such reverence and obedience 
they give to the order of nature," obedience is substituted for piety (NVA p.61). This 
obedience, however, is given not to God as it would be if it were a fitting substitute for 
piety but to the Tirsan. Before the merriment which follows the feast begins, the Tirsan 
honours the two best sons with jewelled symbols of fertility. 


In all, Christianity is reduced to a naturalistic religion, a fertility cult and deistic Creator 
worship (NA pp.48,83). Emphasis is on physical reproduction, not spiritual regeneration. 
Hence, Adam and Noah are prominent. It is not Adam's moral lapse that is stressed but his 
generative accomplishment. Attention is focussed upon Noah's fatherhood, not his 
faithfullness and righteousness. The references to faith present it as a birthright. If only it 
were true that Abraham had fathered only faithful men and women. At first glance, it 
appears that the statement concerning the birth of Christ is saying that it is only through his 
birth that it is possible for anyone who is born to be blessed. Even if this were its 
meaning, it would be inaccurate since Christ's birth, the incarnation of God, is a blessing 


20 Weinberger, "Science and Rule;" p.878. 
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only insofar as it anticipates His death and even then not merely insofar as we are born but 
insofar as we are capable of receiving Him (e.g. taking into account geography, disposition 
of heart, etc.). But that is not what it says. At best, it says that it is through his birth and 
by no other means that all the faithful who are bom are blessed. But it would say this very 
poorly which would be odd for a writer of Bacon's extraordinary care and skill, at least 
without an intention to conceal something. The phrasing of this sentence lends itself more 
easily to say that it is through his birth and by no other means that everyone who is born is 
blessed. But this universalist soteriology would have been rejected with horror by every 
professing Christian of Bacon's day. The same ambiguity is found in the account of the 
miraculous revelation of the gospel to Bensalem. The words of Bartholomew's letter, "in 
the same day is come unto them salvation and peace and goodwill, from the Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus" (NA p.49), can refer not to salvation per se but only to the means of 
salvation. In the next paragraph, however, there is mention of reading and salvation but 
not a word about repentance, believing, faith or conversion. Various peoples are said to 
have read the letter and "thus was this land saved from infidelity..." (NA p.49). But 
receiving alone does not save. This passive religion goes hand in hand with the 
universalism of the previous example.?! 


Despite the old covenant appearance of the blessing which the Tirsan delivers to each of 
his assembled progeny, it is given in the name of the Holy Trinity. The final words, "make 
the days of thy pilgrimage good and many," refer quietly to Jacob's testimony before 
Pharaoh that: 


The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years: few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life been, and have not attained 
unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage (Genesis 47:9). 


Jacob then blesses Pharaoh. The contrast with the Tirsan's blessing is in the length and 
quality of life to which each refers. The difference in expectations, however, is not 
explained by the movement from the old covenant to the new but rather from the old 
orientation toward nature to the new. As we see from the activities of Salomon's House at 
the end of the tale, it is on the hard work of experimental science that the sons and 
daughters of Bensalem trust for their long and happy lives, not the blessings and 
providential care of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The blessing also reveals the 
difference in orientation toward this world. Jacob's people, like all the people of God, are 
pilgrims in this world, sojourners who "desire a better country; that is, an heavenly" 
(Hebrews 11:16). These Bensalemites, however, are quite at home in this world and 
devote all their national energies to making the state of it as comfortable and secure as 
possible. 


The wearing of grapes (NA p.63) and ears of wheat (NA p.64) in the way that they do 
and in the context of the qualified references to Adam, Noah and Abraham, clearly indicates 
an element of fertility cult in the religion. The blessing asks for a long and happy life. 
Were the feast in fact "pious," Christ would be at the centre rather than serving only to 
colour this or that hymn or blessing. Instead, the ceremony focuses upon the Tirsan. If it 
were pious, as the reader is originally led to expect it to be, the day would celebrate the 
man's service to God by his faithful and righteous life and not his service to the state by his 


21 In the account of the gift of tongues in Acts 2:1-16, to which this passage also alludes, the messengers 
of the gospel were gifted with miraculous ability. It is a gift of the Holy Spirit. By definition, it is 
available only to believers. In contrast, here in the New Atlantis, those to whom the message is imparted 
receive the gift. The miracle is wrought through the unregenerate. 
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fecundity. It is no surprise that the reference to piety at the beginning of the feast's account 
soon drops out and is replaced by obedience. (Cf. NA pp.60, 61) Finally, even 
"reverence" is dropped and it is "a solemnity wherein nature did so much preside" (NA 
p.66). The extent to which the feast resembles a Roman Catholic mass is interesting. The 
pole-carriers who hope themselves one day to be Tirsans are like altar boys who aspire to 
be priests. The body of the Tirsan replaces the body of Christ. The people of Bensalem 
are not divided by doctrine because there is no doctrine on which to divide. Partly because 
of this, there is civil peace. But is there peace with God? This is a choice which Bensalem 
(and also Bacon) has made. 


Finally, the "Father" of Salomon's House is the most reverend of all the Bensalemites 
presented, and yet he is not called so. The circumstances of his appearance are the most 
religious in character of anyone's, and yet his office is that of a scientist. In this way, he is 
the opposite to the governor of the Strangers' House who performs official duties though 
by caliing he is a priest. Though the governor does really shed "tears of tenderness,” the 
Father of Salomon's House has only "an aspect as if he pitied men" (NA pp.46,69; 
emphasis mine). The secrecy which characterizes Bensalem is directed not only toward the 
outside world but toward the people on the part of the government and toward the state on 
the part of the scientific establishment. In the land of the unknown knower, the distinction 
between the knowers and those who are merely known is important. The governor is not a 
knower as indicated by his having to speculate about certain aspects of the historical 
founding of Salomon's House. This Father of Salomon's House is a knower. He is also 
very paradoxical and dissembling. For these reasons an examination of his words and 
deeds can be expected to uncover a great deal concerning the true character not only of the 
island's religious harmony but also of Bensalem in general and the Baconian hope which it 
represents. 


This "Father" is no mere scientist, no mere administrator or civil servant. He travels 
"in state,” which in this case is to say with all the pomp which would attend a prince and all 
the solemnity which would attend a prelate. His attire is rich and fancy. The narrator is 
inspired to give a lengthy account of his impressive dress as well as of his procession (NA 
pp.69-70). Stranger still, this scientist combines both high religious and high political 
authority. In the procession, two footmen precede him carrying unmistakable symbols of 
ecclesiastical authority, "the one a crosier, the other a pastoral staff like a sheep-hook..." 
(NA p.70). There is no sign, however, of any aristocracy in attendance. There is no one 
on horseback for the stated though unconvincing reason of avoiding “tumult and trouble." 
Tumult is the last thing to expect from this crowd which, the narrator notes, is better 
disciplined and ordered in their arrangement than the finest of armies. Trade guilds are 
represented in the procession but no one of rank, whether social, religious or political. "He 
sat alone..." 


The Father gives three blessings: one in procession to the crowds, one in private 
audience to the group of European strangers as a whole and a final one to the narrator alone 
as he commissioned him to take the good news of modern science to the world. The 
strangers, following instructions, bow low before him though whether in reverence for his 
religious authority or in submission to his political authority, it is not clear. After the 
Father raised his ungloved hand "in a posture of blessing,” the group (again, under 
instruction?), "stooped down, and kissed the hem of his tippet" (NA p.71). In his 
chambers, he sits enthroned on what is again called "the state." It is richly adorned, and 
rich also is the "cloth of state" which is over his head (NA p.71). In private audience, he 
asks God's blessing on the narrator and, in priestly fashion, calls him son. Thereupon, 
however, he indicates that the "greatest jewel" which he possesses is not the gospel but 
"the true state of Salomon's House" (NA p.71). The reader who soberly follows this is 
forced to ask what "God" it is in whose name this Father speaks and what blessedness, i.e. 


what hope it is, which this "God" offers? Though he claims to disclose the true state of 
Salomon's House "for the love of God and men," the House itself takes as its end merely 
"the enlarging of the bounds of Human Empire," not to the glory of God, not to the 
spreading of the gospel or the dominion of righteousness but only "to the effecting of all 
things possible” without any word whatsoever as to moral guidance, let alone divine 
guidance. This stands in contrast to the account of the end of science given by the ill- 
informed or less candid governor-priest who understands it to be "the study of the Works 
and Creatures of God" (NA p.58). Near the end of his relation of the activities of 
Salomon's House, the Father draws our attention to the religious services there. Their 
focus, however, is upon God's (natural) works and men's carnal benefits, not His divine 
perfections or the conversion of men's hearts (NA p.83). In these House chapel services, 
"God" is asked to turn the scientific labours of the Order to "good and holy uses" but there 
is no indication that "holy" means anything more than simply useful in the provision of 
comfort and security to people. 


The Father's relation concerning Salomon's House discloses much research into the 
cure of disease, the preservation of health and the prolongation of life. There is much work 
done in agriculture, metallurgy, physics, meteorology as well as engineering of different 
sorts with particular attention to military applications. There are also considerable 
resources devoted to the development of comforts and pleasures such as foods, drinks, 
cloths, perfumes and such. But there is no department of theology, nor of either ethics or 
politics. Of the latter, however, there is evidence throughout the book that it is carefully 
studied and the knowledge of it rigorously applied. It was not Bacon's intention that 
politics should escape coming within the scope of his new conquering science, seen in its 
triumph here in Bensalem. The authorities of Salomon's House decide whether or not an 
invention or other discovery will be made public and even whether or not it will be made 
known to "the state" (NA p.82). Nor do they appear to be under the direction of the state 
in any public notice which they give concerning impending plague, famine, storms etc. 
(NA p.83). It is this Father of Salomon's House who announces the repeal of the ancient 
and fundamental law concerning secrecy and strangers, a constitutional law one might say, 
and apparently on his own authority or on the authority which he shares with others in the 
Order (NA p.83).22 "I give thee leave to publish it..." (emphasis mine), viz. this account 
of the learning and activities of Salomon's House which he has disclosed to the narrator. 
He does not say "in the King's name" or "by the power invested in me by the state of 
Bensalem." Does the complete conquest of nature through Baconian science, i.e. the 
proper refounding of all knowledge, particularly under the guidance of a Scientific Society 
or Institute, result in the union of Christ and Caesar, Church and State, neither under the 
other but both in a third office which replaces the other two? Hobbes called for the civil 
magistrate to be the final authority in matters of religion in order to ensure civil peace. 


Christian appearance conceals what may be called a civil religion, a religion which is 
subordinate to the needs of this uniquely scientific society. The people of Bensalem 
subordinate their differences in religion to the perpetuation of the Bensalemite arrangements 
for the sake of the happiness which those arrangements provide. Differences are thus not 
taken seriously and so cannot be seriously considered differences. Accordingly, even the 
religion which bears the name of He who said, "Think not that I have come to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword" (Matthew 10:34), is made civil, humane 
and inoffensive. Its exclusivity is nullified by its moralistic reinterpretation; the offence of 
the cross is removed by expunging the concepts of sin and redemption. It is no wonder 
that the only priest that we see appears to be out of priestly work per se. There are only 
two instances of worship: at the Feast of the Family, nature is said to preside as represented 


22 Paterson, "On the Role of Christianity;" p.438. 
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by the Tirsan and at the other, in Salomon's House, there is neither preacher nor priest but 
only grateful beneficiaries of Nature and of Nature's God who need no priest but method 
and no preacher but discovery. It is fitting that the Father of Salomon's House, one of the 
highest officials at the house of scientific research and development, should be shown the 
greatest religious reverence and appear in high priestly fashion. Though Bacon does not 
originate this moralistic interpretation of Christianity,2> he does not simply follow the 
tradition either. Indeed, he uses it for his own purposes, no doubt enlisting the sympathies 
of its adherents and invoking its authority. But the morality which he proposes to be 
Christian is nothing which Christian humanists like Erasmus and More would accept. 
Rather, it is specifically fashioned for the support of the new science and for living within 
its moral, metaphysical and epistemological limits. Thus is the hope paraded not only that 
the world may be freed from the miseries which religious strife produces, including even 
strife within the soul over guilt for sin, but also that religious authorities will no longer 
impede progress in the development of the means to happiness, i.e. in "the enlarging of the 
bounds of Human Empire.” 


IV: CIVIL PEACE 


These last three aspects of the hope anticipate the fourth which is explicitly political, 
that of civil peace. The people are exceptionally well behaved not because they are morally 
pure or virtuous, despite Joabin's discourse on marriage. Rather, they are "civil." This is 
to say that they easily co-operate with being governed in a way that has certain ends in 
view. As the Europeans proceed to the Strangers’ House, they are greeted by townspeople 
"on both sides standing in a row; but in so civil a fashion, as if it had been not to wonder at 
us but to welcome us..." (NA p.41; emphasis mine). As the travellers pass by, the people 
spread their arms in a gesture of welcome. It appears that they are well practiced and 
regimented for people who have not seen a visitor in thirty-seven years. They perform like 
well-disciplined children, lining up to greet company. The same is observed as a Father of 
the great Salomon's House is being paraded through the streets on the occasion of 
something akin to a royal or papal visit. The narrator is struck with the incredible 
orderliness of the crowds. 


The street was wonderfully well-kept: so that there was never any army had 
their men stand in better battle-array, than the people stood. The windows 
likewise were not crowded, but every one stood in them as if they had been 
placed (NA p.70). 


As the comparison to an army indicates, civility implies efficiency. Thus, the rooms in the 
Strangers’ House are described as being “furnished civilly," i.e. providing for basic needs, 
efficient (NA p.42). This efficiency is for the sake not of making possible a few fine and 
virtuous human beings, not of preparing people for the kingdom of God, but of providing 
for everyone's basic needs, viz. comfort, security and a degree of self-respect. 


The Adam and Eve's pools are "a more civil way” of efficiently pairing people for 
marriage while avoiding the scorn which one would suffer from a suitor's "familiar 
knowledge" were he or she to view and refuse. The possibility of adultery is increased if a 
man or a woman is dissatisfied with the body of his or her mate, unseen before marriage. 
Rather than swimming against the tide of passion by sermonizing to young people in the 
hope that they will restrain themselves, these pools are instituted in order to regulate 
matrimonial (i.e. conjugal) satisfaction in the Bensalemite way. But the institution itself is 
problematic. Bacon avoids Joabin having to face the obvious questions by having him 


23 Haydn, The Counter-Renaissance; p.38. 
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called away immediately upon having described the pools. For example, he is silent as to 
the gender of the "friend" who would be viewing the prospective mate. There is every 
possibility that the "friend," himself attracted to the beloved, could deliver a false report in 
hopes of obtaining the woman for himself. Then, of course, there are the other men or 
women whom the friend would have the opportunity to view as he or she saw them 
"severally bathe naked" with the suitor's beloved. As the marital status of the friend is also 
unstated, this too could result in adultery. The reader may at this point notice that Joabin 
never explicitly denies the practice of adultery and divorce in Bensalem. Though polygamy 
is denied, there is no direct answer to the narrator's question whether marriage is kept well. 
"By causing Joabin to be silent because of a crucial interruption, Bacon describes an 
institution designed to control Bensalem's erotic behaviour that in fact reinforces the 
licentious possibilities of choosiness, the love of one's own, and the desire for more."24 
Will these lusts tear asunder the social peace? Will they render this people ungovernable? 
What we are shown indicates not. These appetitive Bensalemites are even an 
extraordinarily governable people. One of the keys to the political conquest of human 
nature is, then, the satisfaction and regulation of these passions but not their suppression or 
discipline. This is the "more civil way." 


Bacon also draws a lesson from Machiavelli. It is because the people both love and 
fear their Bensalem that they are so easily governed. As to the fear, although the dreadful 
quality of the state as unknown knower has been discussed, there appears also to be a 
psychological science in use. Despite their apparent humility, the officials constitute a 
hierarchy. The visible designations of the respective places within it are designed to inspire 
the sort of awe which engenders submission. We even see the Europeans themselves 
behaving like well regimented Bensalemites. When, in describing Solamona’s laws, the 
governor makes reference to the fruit of the provision which he made for strangers of 
which they had tasted, "we all rose up, and bowed ourselves" (NA p.57). A more well 
mannered uprising there never was! Civility is also engendered through explicit 
instructions. In their audience with the Father of Salomon's House, we are told: "When 
we came in, as we were taught, we bowed low..." (NA p.71); "and I, as I had been 
taught, kneeled down..." (NA p.83; emphasis mine). 


Unlike Machiavelli, however, Bacon shows more of love. The people love their nation 
and its requirements and are at peace with one another ostensibly because the Bensalemite 
arrangement keeps them satisfied, i.e. happy. Here again the hope of science is pictured. 
Ultimately, any hope is identifiable with happiness of one degree or another. The Christian 
hope is a transformed state of peace and joy in which there shall be "no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain..." (Revelation 21:4). When on 
earth have people ever been, in a sustained way, simply happy? But, as they proclaim in 
Bensalem, "Happy are the people of Bensalem" (NA p.63). The Book of Psalms, by 
contrast, declares, "Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in 
the Lord his God" (146:5). If this felicitous state is grounded in conditions which are 
historically or geographically unique to Bensalem, that is one thing. But if those conditions 
are the sort of reformation in learning and in people's general orientation toward nature to 
which Bacon has given his name, then they will be widely and even universally 
reproducible and will point toward a hope unparalleled in this world. 


King Solamona found his realm in a “happy and flourishing estate" (NA p.56). 
Although Solamona is regarded as Bensalem's lawgiver, it is not from any laws that the 
happiness came. Despite the people's pre-existing happiness, this king was "wholly bent 
to make his kingdom and people happy." (Compare Solomon who wished only to provide 


24 Weinberger, "Science and Rule;" p.882. 
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his kingdom and people with justice . . . not exactly the same thing.) The meaning of this, 
that he should wish to make a happy people happy, is that, as we are told, he wished "to 
give perpetuity to that which in his time was so happily established." There was, therefore, 
something which was "happily established,” i.e. some institution or practice or way of life 
which was sufficient to make the people happy. Solamona’'s laws themselves should 
indicate by what they preserve just what that was in which pre-Solamonaic Bensalem found 
happiness. 


Solamona’s institutions were two-fold: secrecy and science. The first is a prohibition 
against the admittance of strangers in order to preserve the happy state which existed at the 
time on the understanding that "it might be a thousand ways altered to the worse, but scarce 
any one way to the better..." (NA p.56). This is the negative means, one might say, of 
preserving the grounds of happiness from corruption but it does not enlighten us as to the 
grounds themselves. The second innovation was the establishment of Salomon's House, 
an institute of scientific research and development of every kind imaginable. This points to 
a pre-Solamonaic technological science which was the basis of Bensalemite happiness. 
Grounds for this judgement may be found in the immediately preceding account of King 
Altabin's battle with Atlantis up to 1,100 years before Solamona's reign (NA pp.52-54). 
Atlantis itself and its allied kingdoms, Coya (Peru) and Tyrambel (Mexico), are called 
"mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, shipping and riches." Three times Atlantis is 
called "the great Atlantis." Their naval force, which as described seemed matchless, was of 
such strength that they felt confident in initiating a two front war. But great as they were, 
Bensalem proved to be greater, so much so that having "put" his forces between the 
enemy's navy and land forces, Altabin "entoiled both their navy and their camp with a 
greater power than theirs, both by sea and by land; and compelled them to render 
themselves without striking stroke....". This must have been a staggering superiority, 
inexplicable by numerical superiority, whether in men or in ships, which could easily have 
been known to the invaders. A statesman such as Lord Bacon would know this. The 
manoeuvre would have been insufficient on its own to bring the enemy to concede. This 
bloodless outcome to such a titanic conflict can be explained only by some astonishing and 
previously secret technology or perhaps art of deception. This judgment is supported by 
Altabin's display of "mercy" which follows. Having secured from them an oath of future 
non-aggression, he "dismissed them all in safety." Not only was Coya pacified without 
bloodshed but the (supposedly) still greater power, Atlantis, was for one hundred years 
prevented, presumably by fear, from making any move themselves, after which time they 
were destroyed by flood. Whatever technological advantage that Bensalem had over the 
rest of the world, the aspect of it which is emphasized in this tale is security in its simplest 
sense. Altabin does not slaughter his enemies in a celebration of his strength and the glory 
of his realm. He contents himself rather with the certainty and security of future peace and 
liberty. Does Salomona develop this in manifold ways that incorporate comfort and even 
security against sickness, decrepitude and death? It is at least possible that what Solamona 
did was to institutionalize and thereby promote, facilitate and orchestrate whatever peaceful 
security was there "happily established" already. 


25 The relationship between Atlantis and the two states mentioned in connection with her, Coya and 
Tyrambel, is unclear. Are the latter two kingdoms allies of Atlantis or are they satellites, vassal states or 
constitutive parts? Atlantis may even be the region or continent where Coya and Tyrambel are found. 
Bacon speaks as though Adantis were a kingdom unto itself but it is ambiguous whether his use of the 
word refers to all three nations or just the latter two. Although it is specifically Atlantis that is identified 
as having been judged for "those proud enterprises,” it is only Coya and Tyrambel that are said to have 
attacked, one the Mediterranean area and the other Altabin's kingdom. This ambiguity, together with 
Bacon's identification of Atlantis with America, a term which encompasses both the North and South 
America, leads me to favour its interpretation as a region or continent. 


One might argue that pre-Christian Bensalem, while gentile, did nonetheless benefit 
from the wisdom of the Hebrew religion and that its happiness can thus be traced at least 
partly to this source. Indeed, from various references such as the sage's prayer in the 
presence of the miraculous pillar of light, it might even be said that they knew the Lord, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel. More than three hundred years before this miracle, 
Solamona, who himself was familiar with the religion of the Hebrews, was so impressed 
by it that he named his scientific institute Salomon's House after the wise Hebrew king 
(NA p.58). But this is only the governor's theory; it is disputed. Furthermore, even if the 
governor is right, it was Solomon's scientific interest which impressed the great 
Bensalemite king and not his religion or personal piety. It was not a house of God, i.e. of 
worship, that Solamona established. It was rather a house of Nature's God, i.e. not the 
theologian's God but the god of natural theology. He located the source of his people's 
happiness not in Solomon's piety, his right worship and moral obedience, but rather in his 
science or in some improved form of it. He saw it in the obedience of a few to nature, and 
thereby their command of nature, and not in the obedience of all to the God who 
commands. The religion of ancient Israel may be further precluded as the basis of 
Bensalem's pre-Solamonaic happiness since, in that context, happiness, i.e. God's 
blessing, would require them to keep the law perfectly and, aside from that being 
impossible, there is no mention of it. 


The claimed happiness of pre-Solamonaic, pre-Christian, gentile Bensalem raises 
questions about the necessity of the gospel with regard to human happiness: It is 
interesting to note that Bensalem's happiness existed apart from God's covenantal grace 
and roughly three hundred years before the death and resurrection of Christ. Furthermore, 
the governor of the Strangers' House calls Salomon's House, not Christ's Church or 
Solomon's Temple, "the noblest foundation (as we think) that ever was upon the earth." In 
his explanation of Salomon's House, the governor of the Stranger's House refers twice to 
Solomon as the "king of the Hebrews." This reminds the reader of a similar title, namely 
the King of the Jews, the superscription which Pilate placed over Jesus at the crucifixion. 
The reader may legitimately wonder where the institution is that bears the name of this 
greater king, considering the nation's profession of Christian faith. While the house which 
the governor claims is named after Solomon "is dedicated to the study of the Works and 
Creatures of God," it is Jesus who not only is the perfect revelation of God but also 
accomplished God's greatest work in the re-creation of the world through His redemptive 
work for which the Bensalemites appear in only small and ambiguous ways to be thankful. 


What we are told is the happiness which covers the land is seen particularly in the 
religious tolerance which marks the island. The Jews which remain in Bensalem are left 
undisturbed in the practice of their religion. They are, in the words of the later liberal 
tradition, tolerated. But toleration is conditionally granted. They "may the better" follow 
their religion only because they are civil about it. Unlike the European Jews, they are not 
rancorous toward the otherwise common (and however nominal) Christian religion. More 
important, right belief is of no concern to the Bensalemite authorities provided that people 
"love the nation of Bensalem extremely." The stirp of Jews manages to do this by means 
of the "Jewish dreams" or apocryphal tales which attempt to reconcile devotion to 
Bensalem with devotion to the Lord God and His Law. Without this act of reconciliation, 
however, i.e. a compromising of religious principles and dogmas in favour of civility, no 
such toleration would be tolerated. Thus Bensalem's surface religious liberality masks a 
more fundamental illiberality. Bensalem finds the religious non-conformity of this people 
tolerable on account of its very conformity to Bensalemite principles, i.e. because these 
Jews love Bensalem and its provisions more than they do their religion. Salomon's House 
has the predominant role in this but the Feasts of the Family and the Adam and Eve's pools 
also make their contributions. From a different perspective, however, Bensalem is more 
liberal even than it appears to be. While in Bacon's day you could not love England and 


scorn the cross, apparently it is possible to separate love for Bensalem from love for the 
Son of God. Thus, the reduction of Christianity to a universalistic moralism with only a 
veneer of its exclusive and demanding original character serves the political goal of civil 
peace. In other words, it is only when men shall love first the kingdom of Bensalem and 
its happiness that peace on earth shall be added unto them. 


V: SATISFACTION FOR AMBITION 


It must be noted in addition that, while everyone in Bensalem benefits from these four 
goods, there are some who look beyond them to personal distinction and honour. The 
authorities of Salomon's House and perhaps the founder himself recognize that there will 
always be men of ambition, and that these too must be satisfied in a way that removes the 
threat which they otherwise present to the perpetuation of Bensalem's institutions. For this 
reason, special honours as well as generous rewards are awarded to everyone who 
produces a significant invention (NA pp.82-83). The Father of Salomon's House 
describes a sort of "Hall of Fame" in which is displayed "the statua's of all principal 
inventors" in all ages and from every part of the world. To provide for greater subtlety of 
distinction in the hierarchy of honours, and thus also greater incentive to ambitious men of 
science, there is a variety of materials from which these statues can be made, from iron to 
gold. Perhaps the highest honour is to be appointed as a Father of Salomon's House. We 
are not told how "Fathers" get to be "Fathers." What is clear, however, is that comfort and 
security, while they are universally desired, do not satisfy every soul. Furthermore, 
charity and religion are inadequate both as incentives to discover and invent and as guides 
in what to invent, and for whose use. Lastly, though it is mentioned very infrequently in 
comparison to the more common goods of the more obvious aspect of the hope of science, 
personal honour and glory of this sort is as much a goal of science as these other goals are, 
and thus are an aspect of the hope which it offers. 


CONCLUSION 


Broadly speaking, in the New Atlantis, two competing hopes are presented which are 
based on competing kingdoms, the Christian (the kingdom of God) and the Baconian (the 
kingdom of man or of nature). We find two references to the Christian hope. In either 
case, it is either questioned or rejected. On the way to the Strangers’ House, the travellers 
assure the official that God would reward these acts of mercy. Bacon does not record a 
response. By this point in the story, the reader is already familiar with the local refusal to 
accept bribes or tips which they call being "twice paid" (NA pp.39,41,43). If services are 
performed out of virtue, salary is second payment, though legitimate. Heavenly reward 
would be a third payment and tipping a fourth. Tipping is clearly out, being explicitly 
rejected. Heavenly reward is greeted with silence. But it is an aspect of the Christian hope 
which is certainly important in suffering through the toil and injustices of this world. Why, 
therefore, the silence? Are the travellers expressing a feature of European Christianity 
which has never taken root in this land because of the powerful alternative hope which 
Bensalem, "the son of perfection,” embodies? 


Immediately after a reference to Bensalem as "that happy land," connoting contentment 
or beatitude, there follows a more explicit reference to the Christian hope (NA pp.46-47). 
The narrator prefaces his question concerning the arrival of the gospel to that land with the 
recognition that both his company and his hosts "hoped assuredly that we should meet one 
day in the kingdom of heaven, (for that we were both parts Christians,)..."_ It should be 
noted that these words are spoken by the European narrator at the beginning of the 
governor's interview which concludes with the conversion of the Europeans to the 


Bensalemite hope based on the progress of science (NA p.60). At that point, which 
divides the work in two,”6 the narrator declares their liberation: 


We took ourselves now for free men, seeing there was no danger of our 
utter perdition; and lived most joyfully, going abroad and seeing what was 
to be seen in the city and places adjacent within our tedder; and obtaining 
acquaintance with many of the city, not of the meanest quality; at whose 
hands we found such humanity, and such a freedom and desire to take in 
strangers as it were into their bosom, as was enough to make us forget all 
that was dear to us in our own countries . . . if there be a mirror in the 
world worthy to hold men's eyes, it is that country (NA p.60). 


At first appearance, "free" is taken to mean free to roam (e.g. "going abroad"). This 
reading fails, however, because they are still tethered, to use Bacon's word. Are they 
merely free from fear of execution (NA pp.43,44)? The reference to "perdition" suggests 
that it means more than that but the word seems out place. Because the narrator mentions 
their fear of the sentence of death at the beginning of the series of events which feature the 
governor, it does mean at least that. Once the Europeans have made arrangements to stay 
(or realize the possibility of staying), this no longer hangs over their heads. But it is 
significant that the interview begins with a reference to the orthodox Christian hope and 
ends with a veiled reference to the Baconian hope. Weinberger is correct when he 
identifies their liberation as "freedom from the limitations on bodily weal that they have 
known, and [a] corresponding freedom from the bonds of divine grace and providence."27 


The difference between the two hopes, the Christian and the Bensalemite or Baconian, 
is that in the latter, heaven and divine judgment have no roles. There is no liberation from 
chance through technology without a corresponding and logically inevitable liberation from 
moral principles which we have not created ourselves through moral science in the modern, 
Baconian sense.2® The travellers opt for Bensalem. In this way they are travellers in more 
than one sense. Their hearts and not just their bodies have journeyed and they clamour to 
stay. The reason for this may be in part their fear that if they do not stay, the will be killed 
since many astonishing reports have reached Europe from the new world but nothing at all 
from this island. Perhaps also they saw contradictions between, on the one hand, the 
governor's certainty of Europe's incredulity at hearing stories about Bensalem and, on the 
other, the law forbidding the entrance of strangers. But the references to their new liberty 
and forgetting all that was dear indicate attraction to Bensalem, not just repulsion from the 
consequences of not embracing it. Bensalem is an apparently happy place, and people's 
desire for happiness is quite strong and well nigh universal. The governor's offer to pay 
all their expenses for however long they stay and to satisfy their every request, even 
presumably the basest, is also no small consideration (NA p.45). Whatever the cause, they 
have forgotten all that they formerly loved in Europe. Even the Christianity which they 
practiced in Europe (or at least with which they were familiar) no longer governs their 
hearts or their outlooks. As a consequence, they fear no divine judgment and seek no 
divine reward. This is the meaning of the reference to perdition, from the danger of which 


26 Weinberger, "Science and Rule;" pp.872-873. 

27 Weinberger, "Science and Rule;" p.880. 

28 “The liberation of human desiring from any supposed excluding claim, so that it is believed that we 
freely create values, is a face of the same liberation in which men overcame chance by technology -- the 
liberty to make happen what we want to make happen." George Grant, " "The Computer Does Not Impose 
On Us the Ways It Should Be Used’ " in Beyond Industrial Growth, Abraham Rotstein, ed. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1977); p.127. 


they are freed from then on. Salvation comes neither through faith2? nor through good 
behaviour?° but only from the riches of a Salomon's House, if a people should be so 
blessed as to have a "divine instrument " like Solamona to bring it into being. 


Metaphorically, insofar as these Europeans are travellers, sojourners or wanderers, 
they represent Christians. Europe, in the particular context of this drama, represents the 
heavenly Christian hope insofar as it is the home which they long to see. Up to a certain 
point, it is from Bensalem that they wish to be freed in order to return to Europe ("and 
whether ever we shall see Europe, God only knoweth;" NA p.43). This is a way of 
wishing things were just as they were before. But this experience of Bensalem will change 
them forever. They can never go back, having tasted so much of what Baconian science 
makes possible. Their hearts will ever look westward . . . and earthward.3! When they 
opt to remain in Bensalem, they opt to be travellers no more, to renounce Christianity and 
its hope, thinking themselves to have found its immediate realization. Like the travellers, 
we are intended to be converted or reoriented. We, like they, have turned from virtue 
(moral, intellectual, spiritual) as a broadly recognized goal (in principle if not always in 
practice) by which to order life and judgments concerning it to baser concerns for bodily 
well being. As the travellers have been changed, and are no longer the men they were, so 
too we are shaped fundamentally in who we are by our dependence on, commitment to, 
and hope in Bacon's sovereign science. Again like the European travellers, we are 
commissioned to publish abroad the possibilities of the new science. 


While the European travellers are mesmerized with how fantastically and superhumanly 
perfect the land is, Bacon himself is more sober. This is clear from the dark features which 
lurk beneath the surface of the tale, the dreadful inventions, the excess, the deception and 
the control. Insofar as this hope is a "vision" calculated to inspire visionaries, bold 
intellectuals and youthful adventurers, it is misleading, i.e. a deception concocted for the 
rhetorical purpose of enlisting the ambitious, the adventurous, the humane and even the 
godly behind this great enterprise.2 Insofar as it is not the vision, i.e. insofar as it is this 
inhumanity which accompanies the humane provision, insofar as the Bensalemite falls 
short of angelic righteousness and virgin purity, scientific civilization is no hope at all and 
for this reason is hidden and disguised.33 


29 "we desired to know . . . how it [Bensalem] was converted to the faith" (NA p.47)? 

30”. [Liet... every man reform his own ways" (NA p.43). "Therefore, . . . let us so behave ourselves 
as we may be at peace with God, and may find grace in the eyes of this people" (NA p.44). 

31 White observes that eternal recurrence, perpetual becoming and its apparent futility direct men to that 
which is beyond becoming, e.g. God, unchanging truths (Peace Among the Willows; p.17). By locating 
hope, as opposed to futility and despair, in the process of change, Bacon turns men's sights inevitably 
earthward. "Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also." This is not a causal relationship. One 
could just as well say, where your hope is, there will your treasure be also. 


2 Faulkner, "Visions and Powers;" pp. 112, 124. 


33 Faulkner indicates that the hope is to some extent intentionally untrue. "Are these solid powers of 
mastery in fact deceptions: promises of satisfaction that cannot fully satisfy, but that can serve as baits to 
win people to a new faith" (ms p.356)? "Of Vicissitude of Things” (Essays #58) suggests that science in 
its old age can exhaust learning, a thought which can make one "giddy." With regard to immortality and 
resurrection in particular, Bacon suggests its possibility in several texts, e.g. in "Orpheus" (WA XI). Yet 
it remains to be seen in Bensalem, even though Baconian science has been established there for 1,900 years. 
There does not, however, appear to be any reason why, in principle, these things should not be possible? 
Paterson seems uncertain whether Bacon ultimately expected such accomplishment, though he cites 
"undeniable textual evidence" and says that Bacon at best sees it afar off ("Bacon's Myth of Orpheus;" 
p.434). 
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But the hope is not simply a hoax. The medicines, the comforts and in general the 
conquests were expected to be real and indeed mostly have been. This, however, does not 
fulfill what Bacon promises. In response to the Christian gospel, he promises happiness, 
i.e. contentment. "Happy are the people of Bensalem." The Christian hope is the 
summum bonum, the final and deepest satisfaction of every human desire, and thus it is 
happiness and rest. Bacon promises a worldly realization of this eternal sabbath (G/ p.29). 
But is there finality to his promised satisfaction? Is there peace? If not, is the promise 
fulfilled? If the Bensalemites were a simply "satisfied" people, there would be massive lay- 
offs at Salomon's House. Perhaps Bacon does not believe that such "satisfaction" is 
possible. Perhaps, like his student Hobbes, he believes there is no summum bonum but 
only a summum malum, violent death. If so, the greatest human hope would be a 
comfortable and secure existence extended indefinitely with the hope of resurrection in the 
event of an accident, both by artificial means. 


Here, the incompatibility between the Christian and Baconian hopes becomes clear once 
again. For the Christian, such earthly immortality, to which everything in Bensalem 
points, would be cause for despair since it would postpone indefinitely his passage to the 
blessedness of God's unveiled presence. Whereas for Bacon, mere life is better than 
nothing, and hence perpetual life on earth is desirable, the Christian prefers death with God 
to perpetual life without God. The actual hope is diminished when viewed alongside the 
rhetorical promises. Furthermore, Bacon's hope is less than his promise because the men 
for whom this hope is suited are less than the men who appear to be pictured (i.e. religious, 
compassionate lovers of truth and wisdom). Most of them, though they appear to be men, 
are actually sheep. In its humaneness or "humanity," Bacon's project dehumanizes. 
Perhaps the hope of modern science as Bacon intended it exists on different levels. For the 
many there will be an ever increasing degree of comfort and security, but not as much as 
expected and at an unmentioned cost. For the ambitious few, the knowers, there will be 
honour and rule, but not that which a founder like Solamona would enjoy. The highest 
hope above all may be the hope of only one man: the man whose followers are as many as 
there are practitioners and beneficiaries of science and whose glory is as great and 
everlasting as the progress of that science. Perhaps, ultimately, this hope, Bacon's 
personal hope, is the only solid hope, if it is solid at all. 
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Perhaps no issue area illuminates the complexities of policymaking 
in a multi-tiered political system like the European Community (EC) as 
clearly as the knot of challenges associated with immigration. Europe’s 
large, diverse foreign population --comprised of migrants from former 
colonies, foreign workers and their families from both within and outside 
the Community, political asylum-seekers, and illegal immigrants and 
refugees-- constitutes both a threat and a-spur to European integration. 
The EC is presently working to remove the last restrictions on the free 
movement of persons within Community boundaries, even while 
struggling to define its social dimension. It has become apparent that 
neither of these projects is likely to succeed unless Europe develops a 
more coordinated approach toward both regulating immigration and the 
influx of refugees and integrating those people who will remain. 


The multi-tiered structure of the EC has had the effect of 
channeling and intensifying pressures to align immigration-related 
policies. It has also shaped the nature of those policies that have 
resulted. Since World War II, European governments have responded to 
the foreign presence with ad hoc, reactive policies that have 
exacerbated social tensions. In the context of an enlarging and 
integrating European market that threatens to reduce even further 
member-state governments’ control over their labor markets, the 
shortcomings of national immigration policies have heightened pressures 
for the EC to get involved and, to be sure, blamed. "Within the 
European Community," according to the EC Commission’s Giuseppe Callovi, 
“we are witnessing the shaping of a new political decision-making 
landscape which involves in some cases the sharing of sovereignty 
among member states. The redistribution of power among institutions, 
and between nation-states and the Community, is part of a subtle game 
where interests and aims do not always converge."! 


The new political architecture, I argue here, has had and will 
have significant repercussions on immigration policymaking at the 
European level. The EC member-states, the major players in this multi- 
level game, have not agreed on what the Community should do. They 
have not experienced immigration pressures to the same degree. Their 
foreign populations vary in size, regional concentration, and ethnic 
composition. Their policy responses have frequently diverged in key 
respects, and the extremist movements and political parties that have 
risen up in reaction to them vary in intensity and effectiveness. 
Moreover, the business interests that profit most directly from migrant 
labor have normally had easy entree in Brussels and great influence on 
the EC’s institutions, often circumventing national governments. 


Such forces are gradually structuring a European policy on 
immigration, through a combination of intergovernmental bargaining and 
community legislating. It is hard to deny the trend toward greater 
coherence in the immigration policy area. The EC has set up a 


1 Giuseppe Callovi, "Regulation of Immigration in 1993: Pieces of the 
European Community Jig-Saw Puzzle," International Migration Review 26, 
2 (Summer 1992), p. 354. 
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framework for discussion, lesson-drawing, the setting of minimum 
standards, and coordination.? 


The process has proved extraordinarily difficult and complicated, 
all the same. As in other areas of Social Europe, there has been too 
much diversity and heterogeneity across the member-states for true 
policy harmonization to. materialize. Despite the undeniable pressures 
that it has generated for common policies, immigration also poses the 
ultimate challenge to the European integration process. It challenges 
traditional conceptions of a common citizenship molded by identity- 
shaping experiences and grounded in an underlying social homogeneity. 
Accordingly, how immigrants are incorporated socially and politically into 
Western Europe speaks to primordial, visceral notions of identity and 
membership in these societies: who belongs, who does not, and who 
decides? Here is where national sovereignty faces its big test. 


National governments have retained their ultimate control and veto 
power over immigration policy. A political hot potato, it has led to 
"joint-decision traps" that have stalled the EC and prompted "end-run" 
efforts to escape.? EC officials have often encouraged the Council of 
Europe, the International Labor Organization, and other international 
organizations to take the lead. Increasingly, it has been the activist 
approach of the European Court of Justice (ECJ) in Luxembourg that has 
propelled the Community forward on divisive immigration and refugee 
issues. The ECJ’s "judicial creativeness"* has broken several policy 
logjams, albeit at least initially at the cost of establishing "reactive" 
rights that member-states often fail to implement fully.5 


The objective here is to explore the factors that have compelled 
the EC to intervene in immigration and refugee matters as it has, as 
well as the role that its multi-tiered structure has had in shaping that 
policy response. After an initial overview of the immigration 
problématique in post-war Europe, the focus shifts to the origins and 
evolution of EC policy in this field. There are a number of plausible 
policy outcomes that might result over the medium term. The conclusion 
assesses the likelihood that meaningful immigration policy convergence 
will occur in the EC and that foreigners from outside of the Community 
will achieve the same freedoms as EC nationals. Excessive optimism is not 


2 See Paul Teague and John Grahl, "The European Community Social 
Charter and Labour Market Regulation," Journal of Public Policy 11, 2 
(April-June 1991), pp. 207-232. 

3 See Fritz Scharpf, "The Joint-Decision Trap: Lessons from German 
Federalism and European Integration,” Public Administration 66, 3 
(Autumn 1988), pp. 239-278. 

4 G. Federico Mancini, "The Making of a Constitution for Europe," 
Common Market Law Review 26 (1989), p. 599. 

5 Bryant G. Garth, "Migrant Workers and the Rights of Mobility in the 
European Community and the United States," in eds. Mauro Cappelletti, 
Monica Seccombe, and Joseph Weiler, Integration Through Law, Volume 1: 
Methods, Tools and Institutions, Book 3: Forces and Potential for a 
European Identity (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1986), pp. 
141-146. 
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in order, especially in the near future. Still, the long-run outlook for 
further convergence does seem reasonably certain. 


Post-War Immigration and the Impetus for 
EC Involvement. 


Over the decades since 1945, Europe has been transformed into an 
"immigration continent." By the early 1990s, the total foreign population 
in the EC member-states was estimated at around 13.7 million, or 4.28 
percent of the EC’s total of 320 million. EC citizens represented five 
million of that number (36.4 percent); foreign workers and their families 
from outside the EC ("third-country nationals"), some eight million (58.3 
percent). Of the 140 million people employed in the Community, two 
million worked in another EC member-state, and five million were third- 
country nationals.?7 Adding to the foreign presence were asylum-seekers, 
whose ranks continued to grow (over 545,000 applied in the EC in 1990 
alone), and illegal immigrants and refugees, for whom no reliable 
estimates exist.® 


Before the Second World War, migrants had arrived primarily from 
neighboring countries, to which the bulk of them would eventually 
return. Those laborers and refugees who did settle permanently in the 
receiving societies underwent a thorough process of individual 
assimilation and "melted" into their new country. Post-war migration was 
different. France, The Netherlands, and Britain became home to many of 
their former colonial subjects. Those societies, along with Germany and 
the rest of the Benelux, welcomed large numbers of manual workers from 
Southern Europe, North Africa, and Turkey after World War II to meet 
the labor needs of their rebuilding industries. 


The host societies, largely unwittingly, allowed a severe 
sociopolitical crisis-to develop, one that is today defying national-level 
solutions. Seeing the phenomenon as temporary, Western European 
authorities implemented no comprehensive, proactive policies for coping 
with the social and political effects of the mass recruitment of immigrant 
workers after the war.° The situation reached a crucial turning point in 
the 1970s, as oil shocks precipitated a rapid deterioration in economic 
conditions in the labor-importing countries. The host societies all 
prohibited additional immigration during this period of rising 
unemployment. 


But that move did not remove the problem. Instead of leaving for 
their homelands when Europe’s post-war economic growth sputtered, 
most of the "guests" stayed. They continued to bring family members to 


6 Eckart Schiffer, "Wie stellt sich Europa zur Einwanderung?, 
Zeitschrift fiir Auslanderrecht und Auslanderpolitik 3 (1992), pp. 107-111. 
7 Bichara Khader, "Immigration maghrébine face a4 l’Europe 1992," 
Migrations-Société 3, no. 15 (May-June 1991), p. 17. 

8 Kai Hailbronner, "Perspektiven einer europaischen 
Asyrechtsharmonisierung nach der Maastrichter Gipfelkonferenz," 
Zeitschrift fiir Auslanderrecht und Auslanderpolitik 2 (1992), pp. 51-59. 

° See Mark J. Miller, "Policy Ad-Hocracy: The Paucity of Coordinated 
Perspectives and Policies," Annals, 485 (May 1996), pp. 65-75. 
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join them. Illegal immigrants, meanwhile, took the place of legal ones. 
What was once a cheap, temporary workforce and a manageable collection 
of asylum-seekers metamorphized into permanent resident ethnic 
communities. Host-society officials faced the task of integrating these 
variegated communities, even as they labored to restrict additional 
inflows. Divergent national policy responses resulted. Still, all the 
member-states save Ireland had gained a significant foreign-origin 
population, and social tensions in each were escalating and leading to a 
policy impasse. 


Few European governments, in short, appeared to have the 
political will or the resources to respond individually to what was 
becoming a continental problem. National officials were learning that 
every government’s actions affected the nature of migratory pressures 
on its neighbors. Consensus was building for some kind of joint action 
on immigration. Yet at the same time, European states recoiled from 
challenges to their control over entry into domestic labor markets. There 
were some exceptions, such as the relaxation of rules governing the 
issuance of work permits that the Council of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) effected in the 1950s and 
the labor mobility that occurred in the context of the Nordic Employment 
Market (1954), the Benelux Economic Union (1958), and the special 
arrangement between Ireland and the United Kingdom. 


Freedom of Movement in the European Community (EC). 


More noteable and far-reaching in this regard have been 
developments in the EC. The Treaty of Rome that laid the foundations 
for the European Economic Community (EEC) in 1958 included provisions 
for the progressive acceptance of complete labor mobility between the 
signatory states.!© The inclusion of this principle should not surprise: 
"a common economic market. could not do without the free movement of 
workers, at least as a support measure, when it wanted to introduce the 
free circulation of three other economic factors --goods, services and 
capital."U 


This geographical mobility accrued to nationals of EC member- 
states not on the basis of their citizenship status but when they 
traveled as workers, for economic purposes. Article 7 prohibits all 
discrimination on the basis of nationality. But whereas Article 3 
guarantees free movement to all persons, it says nothing about how to 
effect this right. Several Regulations and Directives in the 1960s and 
1970s, on the other hand, provided for the implementation of Articles 48 
to 51 (free mobility and equal treatment and labor market access for 
workers from member-states) and Articles 52 to 58 (equal access for EC 


10 The EEC, the European Steel and Coal Community, and Euratom were 
brought together in 1967. The Maastricht Treaty officially changes the 
name of the organization to "European Community." Except when 
referring specifically to the European Common Market, I employ the 
abbreviation EC. 

11 Callovi 1992, p. 355. 
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workers to unremunerated activities and the provision of services, and 
equal treatment in the establishment and running of businesses).'2 


The Community took steps in subsequent years to advance toward 
that ideal. Migrants from within the Community thereby gained very 
important protections: equal treatment in housing and social assistance, 
trade-union rights, the right to remain in another member-state after 
suffering permanent disability (unrestricted if work-related) or 
involuntary unemployment, the right to retire in another member-state 
(after three years’ continuous residence and worked the preceding 
year), and the right to remain and look for work for a limited time 
(between three and six months). Articles 48 and 51 of the Treaty of 
Rome also allow for the aggregation of social security contributions and 
some "exportability" of pensions. Upon demand legal EC workers receive 
a residence permit, valid for five years and automatically renewable. 
These and other protections cover the family members of such workers, 
even after their death. 


Without a doubt such benefits are generous. A migrant from 
elsewhere in the Community could even have more rights than a 
national: in Britain, for instance, EC law (and not British law) secures 
the right to live with one’s family.“ True, member-states can restrict 
the freedom of movement and establishment for reasons of public safety 
and order, national security, and public health. Yet Directive No. 221 of 
1964, as well as ECJ case law, has defined these limitations very 


narrowly. It is fair to say that other than voting rights —-which only 


12 "Droit communautaire," Plein Droit, special issue (Paris: GISTI, 1989- 
90), p. 60. One of the most important Directives issued under Article 48 
has been No. 1612 of 1968. EC law can take the form of issue three 
instruments: Regulations are binding on member-states in all respects 
and have general applicability; Decisions address specific situations and 
are binding only on those to whom they are addressed; Directives 
establish the outcome or results that the member-states concerned must 
then achieve through means of their own choosing. Recommendations, or 
opinions, are non-binding declarations of EC policy. The Council of 
Ministers implements these various instruments, acting on proposals 
originating with the Commission, with the express goal of realizing the 
principles of the Treaty of Rome. See Jon Viner, "Turkey, the EEC and 
Labor Law: Is Harmonization Possible?" Northwestern Journal of 
International Law and Business 13, 2 (Fall 1992), pp. 445-476. 

13 Daniéle Lochak, “La liberté de circulation et ses limites," Plein Droit, 
special issue (Paris: GISTI, 1989-90), pp. 61-65; Commission of the EC, 
Compendium of Community Provisions on Social Security (Luxembourg: 
Office for Official Publications of the EC, 1980). 

14 Martin Baldwin-Edwards, "The Socio-Political Rights of Migrants in 
the European Community,” in ed. Graham Room, Towards A European 
Welfare State? (Bristol: School for Advanced Urban Studies, 1991), fn 18, 
p. 227. 

15 Baldwin-Edwards 1991, p. 207. The ECJ ruled in the Bouchereau case 
(no. 30/1977) that to deport EC workers on public policy grounds, there 
must exist "a genuine and sufficiently serious threat to the 
requirements of public policy affecting one of the fundamental interests 
of society" (Elspeth Guild, Protecting Migrants’ Rights, Briefing Paper 


Denmark, Ireland, and The Netherlands grant to all non-citizens meeting 
certain residency requirements—- EC migrants and their families receive 
virtually the same treatment as nationals throughout the Community. 


Of course, besides those two categories there was another 
significant group of migrant workers in the EC: third-party nationals. 
They have not enjoyed free movement, and their entry into the 
Commmunity and its labor market has depended on the prerogatives of 
the member-states. Efforts to improve the situation of migrants from 
within the EC have nevertheless added "momentum to provide [all] 
migrant workers with more rights than the narrowly economic 
perspective might dictate." The economic slowdown and attempted 
closing of Europe’s borders to non-EC workers in the early 1970s finally 
made them the subject of serious Community political interest. 


The Council of Ministers adopted a Resolution concerning the EC’s 
"foreign" workforce in 1974. The Commission responded that December 
with an Action Program for Migrant Workers and Their Family Members. 
It aimed to encourage consultation on policies to deal with workers from 
non-EC countries, develop common standards for their treatment, and 
find ways to control illegal immigration. This program was the first in a 
series of well-intentioned but toothless pronouncements that did little to 
reduce national governments’ control. 


In February 1976 the Council restated in another Resolution that 
the Community should take up the situation of third-country nationals. 
It called for consultation among member states on migration policy. (The 
Commission asked the Council to provide specifics in 1979, but the 
ministers failed to supply more than vague references to "appropriate," 
non-legally binding consultation.17) In 1975, civil servants from the 
Justice and Interior Ministers of the nine member-states had come 
together for the first time as the Trevi Group.!® In their secret regular 
conferences, supported by the work of working groups, they have acted 
as an intergovernmental coordinating and planning instance. On top of 
its original objective of fighting terrorism, the Trevi Group gradually 
set up a number of subgroups to cope as well with drugs, threats to 
public order, crime, and immigration.” 


No. 10 (Brussels: Churches’ Committee for Migrants in Europe, Nov. 
1992), p. 9). 

16 Garth 1986, p. 119. 

17 Callovi 1992, p. 356. 

18 "Trevi" is usually described as a French acronym for "Terrorisme, 
Radicalisme, Extrémisme, Violence Internationale." Though appropriate -- 
these are its major issues of concern-- the group actually received its 
name from the Trevi fountain in Rome, where it held its first meeting 
under the leadership of Dutch Minister Fontejne (pronounced like 
fontaine, French for fountain) (Antonio Cruz, "Schengen, Ad Hoc 
Immigration Group and Other European Intergovernmental Bodies," 
Briefing Paper No. 12 (Brussels: Churches’ Committee for Migrants in 
Europe), pp. 18-19). 

19 Baldwin-Edwards 1991, p. 220. The juxtaposition is telling. 


Over the years, the governments of Western Europe’s labor- 
importing societies had entered into bilateral agreements with their 
labor-exporting counterparts, based on the prototypical Franco-Italian 
Accord of 1947. Such agreements focused on labor recruitment, but they 
generally included vaguely worded provisos concerning the host 
society’s responsibilities in terms of family reunification, housing, and 
equality of treatment of the workers and their dependents.” As many of 
them began to lapse or fall into disuse, the EC stepped into the breach. 
The Treaty of Rome (Article 238) empowered it to reach treaties with 
third countries. 


The EEC entered into five agreements that dealt with worker 
mobility. Each set up a council comprised of the EEC Council and 
Commission and representatives of the governments of the countries in 
question; the decisions of these councils are legally binding on the 
contracting parties. The 1963 EEC Association Agreement with Turkey 
foresaw free movement for Turkish workers in the Community by 1986, 
but member-states’ misgivings have prevented its implmentation (at least 
until 1997). In 1980, the Association Council came to a Decision that 
instituted the gradual elimination of employment restrictions for legal 
Turkish workers (there are none after four years); free access to the 
labor market for family workers after five years’ residence; equal 
educational, apprenticeship, and vocational training opportunities; and a 
prohibition against new restrictions on Turks’ access to employment. 


The EEC signed Cooperation Agreements with the former 
Yugoslavia (effective in 1983, abrogated in 1991) and the Maghreb 
countries of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco (effective in 1978). Though 
not as extensive in scope as the agreement with Turkey, they were 
similar in spirit and forbade discrimination on the basis of nationality. 
In cases where member-states had entered into bilateral agreements with 
third countries that granted their citizens more favorable benefits, those 
took precedence. The EEC thus worked toward setting a uniform, 
minimum social security regime to protect third-party workers who 
would work in several Community member-states.?1 Meanwhile, the 
European Commission spearheaded Community efforts to ease and 
otherwise assist in the reentry of those migrants who returned to their 
homelands. 


The integration of those who would remain in the host society, 
especially the second generation, also concerned the EC. The only text 
to result, however, was a 1977 Council Directive that called on the 
member-states to undertake special, concerted efforts to improve 
educational opportunities for foreign workers’ children. The Council, 
rebuffing the Commission’s proposal to include all of children, limited 
the Directive’s application to those of member-state nationals. Even at 


20 Philip L. Martin and Mark J. Miller, Administering Foreign-Worker 
Programs (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Co., 1982), p. 43. 

21 The Lomé Conventions that the Community signed with developing 
countries mandated mutual respect for basic freedoms (II), equal pay 
and working conditions (II), and reciprocal social provisions (III and 
IV). Not yet recognized as having direct legal effect, however, these 
provisions have remained effectively unenforceable. 


that, years passed before national governments moved to implement the 
measure. The pilot projects that resulted suffered from "confused 
thinking and practice," and "contradictions ... between stated aims and 


actual practice."22 


Political rights, which both EC and non-EC immigrants most often 
lacked, became yet another target of interest. Officials in Brussels 
viewed the neighborhood, town, and city as the logical contexts within 
which to involve immigrants in host-society political life: it was there 
that the real and imagined problems associated with their presence 
manifested themselves. "Excluding them from the exercise of civic and 
political rights seems to contradict the very principle of the free 
movement of people and the political objectives of the Community as 
concerns European Union," the Commission reasoned in 1976.23 It argued 
in favor of limited local-level suffrage by 1980 for immigrants meeting 
certain residency requirements. As a preparatory stage, member-states 
were urged to involve the immigrants in decision-making in the 
communities where they resided, by immediately establishing local-level 
consultative bodies based on Belgium’s well-developed network of 
Consultative Commissions for Immigrants. The Commission reiterated its 
positions throughout the 1970s, and the Council of Ministers accepted 
their outlines if not their specifics. The 1975 European Council summit, 
too, had produced a statement that stressed the role that consultative 
institutions could play in attenuating anti-immigrant sentiment and 
hastening the immigrants’ political integration.*4 


The European Parliament (EP), meanwhile, was going even further 
in its support for greater immigrant political rights in the Community. 
Through its "initiative reports" on a wide variety of policy areas, it 
could urge that certain legislation should become the subject of formal 
Commission proposals. The EP supported the Commission’s call for 
immigrant participation in local elections and for the establishment of 
consultative bodies. In a 1975 report the body had also come out 
strongly in favor of widening the political rights of migrants from EC 
member-states in preparation for the first election of the Parliament by 
direct suffrage in 1979.25 


Challenges to Immigration Policy Convergence in a Multi-Tiered 
System. 


The EC’s push for improved political access for immigrants and 
greater immigration policy coordination lost its momentum by decade’s 
end, as did the entire process of European integration. Social tensions 
over immigration flared across the continent. Strongly worded calls for 
concerted action never amounted to much, as EC member-states were 


22 Euen Reid and Hans Reich, Breaking the Boundaries (Clevedon: 
Multilingual Matters, Ltd., 1992), p. 229. 

23 Commission of the European Communities, "Action Programme for 
Migrant Workers and Their Family Members," Bulletin of the European 
Communities, Supplement (Luxembourg: OOPEC, March 1976), p. 21. 

24 Catherine Wihtol de Wenden, Les immigrés dans Ia cité (Paris: La 
Documentation Frangaise, 1978), p. 33. 

25 Parlement européen, Documents de séance 160-175 (1975-1976), p. 22. 
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determined to protect their sovereignty and to prevent non-citizens’ 
political empowerment. Each host society had its own migratory history, 
policies, and traditions. In each a different constellation of immigrant 
communities had established themselves over the course of the post-war 
boom years. Such diversity and heterogeneity created difficulties in 
drawing up any common Community policies in the social sphere, all the 
more so with respect to immigration and freedom of movement: after all, 
the marginalizing forces of poverty and inequality are such that full 
mobility does not truly exist even for all nationals within the member- 
states.76 


Special problems have arisen in this issue area from the multi- 
tiered structure of the EC policymaking system. In such an institutional 
structure domestic interests and national sovereignty retain their 
salience and much of their power. With immigration policy convergence 
in the EC at an embryonic stage, disparities between immigrants’ 
conditions across the member-states persisted and even sharpened in 
the 1970s and early 1980s. Temptations grew for member-states to act 
unilaterally to tighten their borders and, therefore, to direct 
disproportionate numbers of would-be immigrants and refugees to their 
neighbors with more liberal legislation. There might have been a general 
recognition of the need to attenuate such potentially harmful 
discrepancies in national immigration and refugee policies. Nevertheless, 
that did not mean that there was agreement on how to achieve 
coordination or whether it should entail "centralized bargaining 


procedures" or "“institutionalised links between decentralised bargaining 
units."27 


Nation-states remained largely autonomous actors in the EC. 
Controlling borders and membership in the polity was a prime means of 
protecting national identity and sovereignty. The acquisition of 
citizenship would seem to represent one sure way for resident 
foreigners to obtain equal rights. EC member-states, however, have 
never offered them the same possibilities to do so. They have held to 
their very different citizenship laws and naturalization procedures. In 
attributing citizenship at birth, Germany, Denmark, Ireland, and Portugal 
tend to emphasize parentage and blood ties (the principle of jus 
sanguinis). In the other member-states birthplace primarily determines 
citizenship (jus soli). Naturalization procedures, too, range from 
extremely liberal (the Netherlands: five years’ residence, minimal 
knowledge of Dutch, and no criminal offenses), to fairly liberal (France 
and Spain), to somewhat stringent (Belgium and Greece) to highly 
protectionist (Germany: ten years’ residence and strict requirements 
regarding language skills, employment history, and "attitude").% 
Britain, France, Ireland, and Italy allow dual citizenship, whereas 
Germany and Denmark force people to drop their old one when 
naturalizing.”9 


See Teague and Grahl 1991, p. 230. 

Teague and Grahl 1991, p. 211. 

Baldwin-Edwards 1991, pp. 213-215. 

“What Is a European?," The Economist, August 17, 1991, pp. 42-43. 
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Non-nationals’ length of residence abroad has largely determined 
what rights they have enjoyed in the EC. Member-states have also set 
aside categories of "privileged" foreigners, those from former colonies or 
otherwise favored countries facing less stringent requirements. 
Residence permits have varied widely in their duration within the 
Community, often changing over time even in a single member-state. 
They have sometimes been linked to work-permits (France) and 
sometimes not (Denmark, Greece, Ireland). Usually, restrictions on third- 
country nationals’ ability to choose their employer, occupation, location, 
and length of stay have fallen the longer a foreigner has resided in a 
host society. The rate has been different in each, though. National 
policies have likewise diverged with respect to visa requirements for 
non-EC citizens, civil and voting rights, family reunification, access to 
public education and state-subsidized housing, efforts to control illegal 
immigration, and measures to combat racial and ethnic discrimination.” 


Neither have laws on the granting of political asylum been the 
same. All EC member-states except Italy have accepted the Geneva 
Convention on Refugees of 1951, but each has interpreted its provisions 
differently. The numbers of applications --with Germany and France 
together accounting for 80 to 90 percent of the EC total-- and the 
national and ethnic origins of the petitioners --a majority from sub- 
Saharan Africa in Britain, from North Africa in France, and from eastern 
Europe (including ethnic Germans) in Germany-- have differed 
significantly across Western Europe. There was also a wide range of 
acceptance rates.3! 


Confronted with such dissimilar, entrenched policies, it is hardly 
surprising that the EC’s moves to coordinate them would run aground. 
Callovi has remarked on the dichotomy separating member-states’ 
declarations from their policies: "on the one hand they admit the 
necessity of a common immigration policy, on the other hand they seem 
to jeopardize the results by reducing the Community’s powers and 
responsibilities. . . . This is why the work on abolition of internal 
borders is carried out in intergovernmental fora and tends to be 
embodied in a series of international conventions rather than in a 
legally—binding Community instrument." Attempting to do more in such a 
highly sensitive policy realm would have been "political suicide." 


Struggles over the locus of policy control, typical of federal and 
other multi-tiered systems, further hobbled EC efforts to hammer out an 
acceptable European-level solution. For example, the Commission proposed 
in 1976 (and revised in 1978) a Directive to fight clandestine 
immigration. The Council of Ministers, which represents member-state 
governments, blocked it for years.#7 The European Parliament argued 


30 Baldwin-Edwards 1991, pp. 209-220; Khader 1991. 

31 "Is Europe’s Boat Full?," The Economist, August 17, 1991, pp. 41-42. 
Detlev Samland, "Asylrecht in Europe," Information zur Auslanderdienst 
1 (1992), pp. 26-29. 

32 Giuseppe Callovi, "Regulating Immigration in the European 
Community," paper presented at the Seventh Annual Conference of 
Europeanists, Washington, D.C., March 23-25, 1990, pp. 15 and 17. 

33 Garth 1986, p. 135. 
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earliest and most strenuously for harmonized immigration and refugee 
policies and has stressed the need to fight racism and to integrate non- 
EC workers and their families into European society. The EP has harshly 
criticized the Commission and especially the Council for dragging their 
feet and allowing social tensions to escalate dangerously. These 
institutional differences "clearly reflect[ed] the strains on any 
‘communautarian’ policies during economic recession, but they also 
underline[d] the lack of an institutional basis to resist Member State 
efforts to concentrate above all on maintaining their own welfare states 
for their own nationals."35 


The Imperative of Policy Coordination. 


Even if the EC proved unable to develop common immigration 
policies that reconciled national and Community interests, pressures to 
coordinate policy at a minimum continued to build. The ongoing failure 
of national solutions to the challenge of immigration fed the search for 
European options. For by shutting their doors to additional inflows in 
the mid-1970s, the host societies had not eliminated the "push" factors 
in Africa and Asia that produced them. Family reunification added to 
legally resident foreign-origin populations, and much of the remaining 
influx was simply diverted into illegal and refugee channels. The result 
was increasingly virulent organized anti-immigrant reactions, especially 
in France, where Jean-Marie Le Pen and his National Front made their 
electoral breakthrough in the early 1980s. 


"It is often easier, alas, to define what you are not than what you 
are," The Economist has pithily noted.* The EC’s project for a unified 
European market in the mid-1980s heightened fears that would-be 
immigrants could exploit the different national regulations found in the 
EC if internal Community borders were opened in the absence 
coordinated admission and integration policies. Migrants from within the 
Community have not posed problems. Since Greece, Spain, and Portugal 
joined the EC in the 1980s, there has been no flood of migrants 
northward. Free mobility for their citizens was only gradually 
introduced. And the "stimulative effects of trade and investment, which 
have raised living standards and increased employment opportunities in 
the less developed countries of the south,” actually induced a mass 
return of southerners to their homelands.” They, in turn, were 
becoming magnets for illegal immigrants and refugees from North Africa 
and elsewhere in the developing world. 


Southern Europe’s porous borders generated concern in the rest 
of the EC. They threatened to make all of Europe vulnerable to illegal 
immigration. Lord Cockfield’s White Paper, which the Commission 


34 "EntschlieBung zur Bekampfung von Rassismus und 
Fremdenfeindlichkeit," Information zur Auslanderdienst 1 (1991), p. 4; Le 
Monde, November 20, 1992. 

35 Garth 1986, p. 135. 

36 "What Is a European?” 1991, p. 42. 

37 James F. Hollifield, "Migration and International Relations: Cooperation 
and Control in the European Community," International Migration Review 
26, 2 (Summer 1992), pp. 587-588. 
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published in 1984, enumerated the major areas in which the EC should 
forge common policies. The list included removing controls and border 
formalities within the Community as a step toward complete freedom of 
movement and coordinating policies on political asylum, visa policies, and 
the legal status of third-country nationals. The Single European Act of 
1985 (SEA), consequently, stated in its Article 8A that "the internal 
market comprises an area: without. internal frontiers in which the free 
movement of goods, persons, services, and capital is ensured in 
accordance with the provisions of this Treaty." 


The Council of Ministers acknowledged in a Resolution that same 
year that the economic and social changes that the single market project 
would effect made common external immigration policies imperative: "in 
order to promote the free movement of persons, closer cooperation and 
concertation at the communal level are necessary when national 
migratory policies relative to third countries nationals are 
implemented."%8 Otherwise, the forces of competition risked serious 
distortion. If third-country nationals did not face the same, completely 
free labor market as EC workers, job openings and jobseekers would be 
unlikely to match up in way that the Commission forecast. Further 
complicating matters, companies with non-EC employees were bound to 
win contracts for projects outside of their national base as the 
European market unified completely. 


EC leaders realized that immigration policy had to include projects 
to foster integration. They were showing increasing awareness of the 
social consequences of a barrier-free Europe, and the SEA clearly 
legitimated EC action in the social sphere. Since 1981 the Commission had 
ackowledged that the Community needed "to be seen to have an active 
social policy" that addressed the situation of immigrant workers.” 
"How," asked Commission President Jacques Delors, "can we conceive of 
an effective freedom of movement and establishment of persons within 
the Community without defining progressively the bases of a common 
immigration policy, without adopting a comparable and positive attitude 
toward accepting and integrating the already established immigrant 
populations?"41 


If Delors and the Commission had their way, then, it would 
eventually become possible for someone who had managed to enter EC 
territory anywhere and by any means to move freely throughout the 


38 Quoted in Héléne Gacon-Estrada, "L’Europe a petits pas," Plein Droit, 
special issue (Paris: GISTI, 1989-90), p. 76. 

39 See W. S. Siebert and J. T. Addison, "Internal Labour Markets: 
Causes and Consequences," Oxford Review of Economic Policy 7, no. 1 
(1991), pp. 76-92. 

40 Quoted in Garth 1986, pp. 135-136. 

41 Jacques Delors, "L’Europe en mouvement," L’Evénément Européen 3-4 
(Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1988), p. 22. It should be noted that though 
foreign policy considerations were not as critical, the EC’s failure to 
grant third-country nationals freedom of movement and equal rights and 
to combat anti-immigrant violence had drawn criticism from homeland 
governments, Morocco and Algeria in particular (see Khader 1991, pp. 
23-24). 
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Community, doubtless heading (many northern Europeans feared) for the 
more generous welfare states. Likewise, one member-state’s liberal or 
restrictive citizenship laws and naturalization procedures would 
necessarily affect the entire Community. Many observers began to 
conclude that it was necessary to coordinate policies concerning resident 
immigrants to avoid having countries “dump" their problems on their 
neighbors. Refugee "dumping" was also a threat, since political asylum- 
seekers with the same application could be turned down in one member- 
state and accepted in another.” 


In the end, however, national governments reserved the right to 
take appropriate measures to control immigration from outside the 
Community’s boundaries. They issued a declaration subsequent to the 
SEA’s drafting that dissipated any notions that a drastic change was 
afoot: "Nothing in these provisions shall affect the right of Member 
States to take such measures as they consider necessary for the 
purpose of controlling immigration from third countries."43 No other 
reference to non-EC immigrants appeared. The SEA’s focus fell almost 
exclusively on the challenges that the removal of physical barriers 
would spawn within the Community. Votes on measures affecting free 
movement and immigration would have to be unanimous. The EC’s multi- 
tiered institutional setting, therefore, made it impossible for it to take 
the affirmative steps toward managing legal and illegal immigration that 
were clearly necessary. 


Ways Out of the Joint-Decision Trap. 


The EC was thus reaching the same "structural limitations" that 
had long stymied the development of coordinated immigration policies, 
not to mention a true right to travel for all Community citizens.“ A 
number of efforts emerged to compensate for the Community’s failure to 
protect and integrate resident immigrants and to control migratory and 
refugee flows. International organizations, multilateral treaties, and EC 
authorities devised strategies to circumvent the blockages in Brussels. 


International Organizations and Treaties. In the absence of truly 
sustained, coordinated EC action, first of all, many of migrants’ rights 
have maintained their basis in international human rights law. The 
United Nations (UN) Universal Declaration on Human Rights, plus the 
binding agreements that have constituted the "International Bill of 
Rights" since 1976 and a pair of additional conventions in 1985 and 1990, 
have required contracting states to ensure non-discrimination before the 
law and in education and employment for all resident aliens. The 
International Labor Organization (ILO), likewise, has since the 1920s 
issued binding conventions and non-binding recommendations calling for 
equal treatment in the workplace, including trade-union rights, social 


42 In 1992, to cite a more recent example, 65 percent of applications for 
asylum by Tamils were approved in France, but only one out of a 
hundred in Germany (Samland 1992, p. 27). See also Jacques Voisard and 
Christian Ducastelle, La question immigrée dans la France d’aujourd’hui 
(Paris: Editions Calmann-Lévy, 1988), p. 115. 

43 The quotations in this paragraph are taken from Callovi 1992, p. 358. 
44 Garth 1986, p. 136. 


security benefits, and protections for illegal workers. And a number of 
conventions concluded by the Council of Europe —-which was set up in 
1949 in large part to watch over human rights in post-World War II 
Europe-—- contain clauses that apply to immigrant workers and their 
families: the European Convention on Human Rights (ECHR, 1950), the 
European Social Charter (1951), the Convention on Establishment (1955), 
the European Convention on Social Security (1972), the Convention on 
the Legal Status of Migrant Workers (1977). The Council has also been 
active in developing projects to improve the education and training of 
migrant children.‘5 


Not all EC member-states have signed onto the various conventions 
and recommendations of the UN, ILO, and Council of Europe. Even so, all 
twelve have backed the ECHR, which is a legal instrument of the Council 
with its own commission and court to serve as control machinery and 
which applies to citizens of contracting and non-contracting states. Its 
provisions protect migrants’ family life, freedom of expression and 
assembly, non-discrimination, freedom of movement and establishment. 
Every EC member-state has also signed the European Social Charter, 
which came into effect in 1965 and guarantees equal social rights to 
legally resident nationals of the contracting parties. 


These multinational treaties and accords approach (even if they do 
not reach) the level of protection that the EC’s “system of mobility and 
social rights" offers its citizens.“6 The ECHR, the European Social 


Charter, and the Convention on the Legal Status of Migrant Workers, 
furthermore, have helped to blur the distinction between the foreign 
worker and the resident immigrant. But they, as well as the other 
likeminded initiatives that have emerged, amount to “soft law." Vaguely 
worded and with no real enforcement mechanisms, their goal is really to 
pressure governments to change their policies. 


Even where EC member-states have become contracting parties, 
their national authorities can exercise great discretion. Some have 
attached reservations to their obligations. Martin Baldwin-Edwards points 
as well to crucial effects of the different legal systems in the EC. In 
“monist" systems like those in Belgium, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain "incorporate a treaty automatically once 
approved by the competent state bodies"; "quasi-dualist" systems like 
those in Germany and Italy “require a transforming legislative act for 
treaty incorporation but can approach the level of applicability of monist 
systems"; and "dualist" systems like those in Britain, Ireland, and 


45 The information here on non-EC instances comes from Council of 
Europe, European Convention on the Legal Status of Migrant Workers, 
European Treaty Series, no. 93 (Strasbourg: Council of Europe, April 
1985); Giovanni Kojanec, "The UN Convention and the European 
Instruments for the Protection of the Migrants," International Migration 
Review 25, 4 (1991), pp. 818-830; Franco Millich, "Social Protection of 
Migrants in the Normative Instruments of the European Council," Forum, 
no. 3 (Brussels: European Communities Migrants’ Forum, 1993), p. 11; 
Baldwin-Edwards 1991, pp. 195-205; Reid and Reich 1992, pp. 3-4; and 
Cruz 1993, pp. 20-25. 

46 Garth 1986, p.118. 


Denmark make "implementation dependent upon the provisions of 
separate domestic legislation addressed [by the state] to subjects."47 In 
the monist and (sometimes) quasi-dualist systems, international law can 
be invoked in domestic courts ("direct effect"). Even then, treaties must 
be "self-executing," or domestic legislation is still necessary. The 
various conventions and charters therefore have direct effect in some 
EC member-states but not in others. Normally, it is easiest to invoke 
international law in Belgium, the Netherlands, and France. Britain, at the 
other extreme, virtually ignores such international treaties. 


supported by a burgeoning specialized literature,“ have demonstrated 
that in a number of policy areas an activist stance by the European 
Court of Justice (ECJ) in Luxembourg has charted a "rights—based, 
court-led" path out of the joint-decision traps into which the 
Commission and the Council of Ministers have led the EC. An "ingenious, 
teleclogically oriented" ECJ has transformed the rather ambiguous Treaty 
of Rome into a veritable Community constitution.“ The ECJ’s law-making 
role is no secret, and scholars have spoken of "integration by judicial 
fiat" and the "juridication of politics in the European Community."5! 
The ECJ has in many ways become the “principal motor for the 
integation of Europe."52 


The European Court of Justice. Several chapters in this volume, 


EC law generally has direct effect, which means that it becomes 
part of the acquis communautaire that domestic courts must enforce 
(Simmenthal case, no. 106/1977). The Treaty of Rome charges the ECJ 
with interpreting and applying its provisions. The Court reviews the 
legal status of acts undertaken by Community institutions (Articles 173 
and 175), supervises member-state compliance with the founding treaties 
and secondary Community legislation (Articles 169 and 170), and 
interprets EC law for domestic courts.*3? If a member-state government 
fails to implement Community law, any EC national who suffers a loss as 
a result is entitled to seek redress (Francovich case, nos. 6/1990 and 
9/1990). When national courts have reason to believe that a piece of 
domestic legislation contravenes Community law, they can grant interim 
relief pending an ECJ opinion (Marleasing case, no. 106/1989; and 
Factortame case, no. 221/1989). 


ECJ case law has been responsible for expanding the Community’s 
definition of "worker" and for developing the quasi-right to travel for 


47 Baldwin-Edwards 1991, pp. 203-204. 

48 For an overview see Mary L. Volcansek, "The European Court of 
Justice: Supranational Policy-Making," West European Politics 15, no. 3 
(July 1992), pp. 109-121. 

49 Garth 1986, p. 97. 

50 W. Andrew Axline, "Legal Integration Through Judicial Fiat,” Journal 
of Common Market Studies 7 (1969), p. 217. 


51 Volcansek 1992, p. 109. 
52 G. Federico Mancini, "Attivismo e Autocontrollo nella Giurisprudenza 


della Corte di Giustizia," Rivista di Diritto Europeo 30 (April-June 1990), 
p. 229, quoted in Volcansek 1992, p. 109. 
53 Volcansek 1990, p. 110. 
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EC citizens.“ Largely with the blessings and encouragement of the 
Commission, the ECJ has strengthened the fundamental EC rights of 
entry and establishment to strengthen social security coordination and 
guarantee the aggregation and exportability of benefits.55 The ECJ has 
been steadily extending the principles of free circulation to cover 
students, participants in vocational training programs, pensioners who 
had not worked in the country where they wished to settle, tourists, 
self-employed and white-collar professionals, part-time workers, some 
public-sector employees, and (in the so-called "Playboy Guidelines") 
those who are not part of the economically active population but have 
funds sufficient to prevent their drawing social welfare assistance. It 
has even risen above and mitigated the inter-institutional squabbling 
that has so often paralyzed the EC. In 1977, for instance, the European 
Parliament, Commission, and Council of Ministers were yielding to the 
ECJ when they issued a joint pledge to make it a Community priority to 
honor the European Convention on Human Rights.57 


Recalling the role of the American Supreme Court during the Civil 
Rights period, the ECJ has concerned itself more and more often with 
the fight against not only direct but also indirect discrimination in the 
Community. It has interpreted EC law more and more inclusively. Since 
the mid-1970s, in fact, the ECJ has repeatedly referred to the Treaty of 
Rome and related Council Regulations (especially No. 1612 of 1968) in 
decisions that have secured non-EC workers many of the same social, 
employment, and fiscal rights as EC nationals, all in the name of 
removing barriers to free entry, mobility, and establishment.* 


Thus in the Kupferberg case (no. 104/1981) the ECJ recognized 
that the EEC Association Agreements have direct effect and that 
member-states must apply them consistently and uniformly.5? In the 
Demirel case (no. 12/1986) the Court nevertheless added a key nuance: it 


54 For a comparison with the complete right to travel in the United 
States, see Garth 1986, pp. 103-108. 

55 It has done so through such cases as Michael S. v. Fonds national de 
reclassement social des handicapés (Belgium) (case no. 76/1972), Rutili v. 
Minister for the Interior (France) (case no. 36/1975), Cristini v. Société 
nationale des chemins de fer francais (France) (case no. 32/1975), and 
Levin v. Staatssecretaris van Justitie (Netherlands) (case no. 53/1981). 
56 Daniéle Lochak, “Le principe de l’égalité de traitement," Plein Droit, 
special issue (Paris: GISTI, 1989-90), pp. 66-71; Commission of the 
European Communities, "Freedom of Movement" (Luxembourg: OOPEC, 
1991). 

57 Marcel Zwangborn, "Human Rights Promotion and Protection Through 
the External Relations of the European Community," Netherlands 
Quarterly of Human Rights 7 (1989), p. 13. 

58 Judith Reicherzer, "Arbeit Ohne Grenzen," Die Zeit (November 20, 
1992), p. 42. See also L. Neville Brown and Francis G. Jacobs, "The Court 
As Law-Maker," The Court of Justice of European Communities (London: 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1983), chap. 4. 

5° Baldwin-Edwards 1991, pp. 206-209. This condition holds only when 
third-country agreements contain a clear and precise obligation to 
ensure its application and enforcment, a stipulation that likewise applies 
to Community Directives (Gacon-Estrada 1989-90, p. 82). 
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specified that since the required legal instrument to implement the free 
mobility provision of the EEC/Turkey Association Agreement had never 
materialized, it did not have direct effect. In its 1990 ruling in the 
Sevince case (no. 192/1989), however, the ECJ found that Decisions of 
the Association Council promising equal access to employment and 
education did. In July 1987 it had ruled that collaboration among 
member-states in the social realm, as foreseen in Article 118 of the 
Treaty of Rome, extended to migratory policies vis-a-vis third countries 
and had empowered the Commission to set up binding regulations in the 
area (joint cases, no. 281, 283, 284 285, 287 of 1985 involving Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Britain). In 1991 the Court ruled 
in the Kziber case (no. 18/1990) --which arose from the EEC/Morocco 
Agreement that is less extensive than the Turkish one-- that lawfully 
employed and resident workers from the Maghreb countries (and by 
extension Turkey), as well as their families, may claim social security 
benefits on the same terms as citizens of EC member-states. Moreover, 
provisions of the third-country accords dealing with working conditions 
and salaries have direct effect.© 


In several other respects the ECJ has been narrowing the gap 
between the rights of EC and non-EC nationals that member-state 
governments and the Council have worked so hard to preserve. Hence, 
third-country nationals who are family members of an EC citizen may 
rely on that person’s rights to achieve and maintain access to the 
Community and its labor market (Singh case, no. 370/1990). EC companies 
have won some ability to move non-EC workers from one member-state to 
another in order to provide legally contracted services (Rush 
Portuguesa case, no. 113/1989).1 There has been movement in 
Luxembourg toward codifying the same narrowly defined justification for 
deporting Turkish and North African workers as applies to EC nationals. 


The Kus case (no. 237/1992) represents the most recent and 
possibly most stunning example of ECJ policymaking. A German court 
asked the ECJ whether Mr. Kazim Kus, a Turkish national, could renew 
his work permit for the same employer in Wiesbaden after one year’s 
work, even though he had lost his residence permit as a result of his 
divorce from a German woman. On December 16, 1992, the ECJ referred 
to the Sevince case --which involved a Turkish worker who managed to 
prolong his residence and employment in the Netherlands by 
successfully appealing a deportation order-—- to argue that having 
legally entered Germany and obtaining work and residence permits, Mr. 
Kus was entitled now to renew both of them. Simultaneously, the ECJ 
reiterated its 1990 Sevince ruling that the association agreement had 
direct effect.® 


Not all observers have celebrated the ECJ’s activism in the 
immigration policy realm. Bryant Garth, for one, has seen in its rulings 
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a reactive defining of rights that play mostly a symbolic and face- 
saving role for the Community: "The rights that are extended to migrant 
workers ... are not the product of a widely supported social program, 
but instead reflect a response to criticism based on liberal values."®3 
The ECJ, he argues, has drafted rights, but implementation has lagged. 
The good news is that this process helps legitimate the EC without 
overtaxing its capabilities. Too much enforcement would risk 
exacerbating opposition to Community institutions and initiatives over 
the long run. 


Such an assessment is not without merit. Proclamations of noble- 
sounding principles have far outnumbered actual efforts to improve 
immigrants’ lot, and perhaps that has been all the better for the EC’s 
institutional stability. But then again, the Luxembourg Court has not 
hesitated to criticize member-state governments and condemn domestic 
legislation impeding free movement within the Community. France, to cite 
one telling example, had long withheld family allocations from workers 
whose children resided abroad. Though the law applied equally to 
French citizens, it clearly affected foreign workers more frequently and 
to greater detriment. Even those from elsewhere in the Community under 
the same circumstances received benefits from their homelands and not 
from France. Yet in two decisions reached in 1986 and 1989, the Pinna 
rulings, the ECJ found that the French restrictions (as well as the 
article in Community Regulation No. 1408 of 1971 that had allowed 
national courts to uphold them) violated the equal treatment and free 
mobility clauses in Articles 48 and 51 of the Treaty of Rome. French 
authorities feared the costs that would accrue from the ruling and the 
possibility that the ECJ might eventually mandate a uniform system 
inclusive of third-country nationals. Accordingly, the French government 
used its presidency of the Council in 1989 to delay implementation of the 
rulings and to limit the future exportability of social welfare benefits. 


The ECJ, in short, has not been able to force the Council to 
accept its decisions. Some French courts have nonetheless begun to base 
their rulings on these and other points of ECJ case law. With EC 
member-states unwilling to grasp the nettle of fundamental immigration 
reform, the Court has stepped in, supplied a policy, and at least forced 
them and EC institutions to act. 


The Trend Toward Intergovernmentalism. And national 
governments have reacted. If the ECJ’s activism has pierced the 
immigration policy blockage by widening the reach of the Community’s 
legal protections, national governments have for their part responded to 
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ECJ and immigration pressures by developing lowest-common-denominator 
strategies. Cooperation among governments, outside the ambit of 
Community institutional control, has become the preferred mechanism to 
reconcile national sovereignty and European interests. 


The governments of Germany, France, and Benelux worried that 
Europe was moving too slowly in implementing freedom of movement and 
decided to move ahead on their own. In June 1985, they agreed in 
Schengen, Luxembourg, to remove all controls at their common frontiers 
by New Year’s 1990. This treaty operates under international and not 
Community law and provides for harmonization of immigration and 
security policies. It foresees a system of international border controls 
and checks, information exchanges on asylum-seekers and undesirable 
aliens, and sanctions on private air carriers who transport illegals into 
the Community. As has been the case under the Benelux Economic Union, 
resident third-country nationals are to be able to travel freely through 
the participation nations for up to three months for tourist purposes 
alone. The five Schengen states have been writing up a common list of 
countries --120 at latest count-- whose nationals will need a visa to 
enter any of them. The regime’s “backbone” is to be the Schengen 
Information System (SIS), based in Strasbourg, which will hold data on 
foreigners, asylum-seekers, criminals, firearms, vehicles, and people 
under police surveillance. 


The Schengen countries failed to meet their original deadline. 
Undaunted, they decided in June 1990 to sign a Supplementary 
Agreement. This text enumerated and put in place all of the measures to 
effect the removal of internal frontiers in "Schengenland" --since 
enlarged to include Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Greece. Technical 
problems with the SIS, Southern Europe’s still sieve-like borders, liberal 
drug policies in Spain and the Netherlands, and the failure of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Germany to ratify the Supplementary Convention of 
1990 have since pushed the deadline for implementation of the Schengen 
system to December 1, 1993. 


The EC Commission has used the Schengen countries as a model or 
"laboratory," watching how they work out the technicalities associated 
with elminating internal borders. It has learned that member-state 
resistance makes Community action increasingly infeasible. In March 1985 
the Commission sent a communication to the Council entitled "Guidelines 
for a Community Policy on Migration." In it the term "Community" was 
found alongside "migration policy" for the first time.® Citing Article 118 
of the Treaty of Rome, which gives it general competence in the realm of 
social policy, the Commission issued a Decision that summer that 
required member-states to notify and consult with the EC prior to 
adopting policies dealing with migration from third countries. National 
sovereignty still ruled supreme when it came to immigration, however. 
Germany, France, The Netherlands, Denmark, Britain saw the Decision as 
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an unwarranted affront to their authority in this domain and appealed 
to the European Court of Justice, which annulled it in 1987.6 


Ironically, that legal challenge opened up new possibilities for EC 
action. For in its ruling the Court recognized the need "to facilitate the 
adoption of a common position by the member states; to achieve progress 
toward harmonization of national legislation on foreigners; to promote the 
inclusion of common provisions in bilateral agreements; and to improve 
the protection of Community national working and living in nonmember 
countries."®* The Commission, in short, was competent to issue binding 
decisions on labor from third countries. 


The member-states had a different interpretation, though. At the 
insistence of the British government, which held the presidency of the 
Council of Ministers in the second half of 1986, intergovernmental 
policy-making received another fillip: an Ad Hoc Immigration Group, 
buttressed by a several committees, emerged within the Council 
secretariat to work toward the removal of internal border controls, 
against which goal the desirability of coordinating immigration policies 
would be measured in future. Areas deemed of immediate joint concern 
resembled Schengen’s laundry list: control over external Community 
borders and the influx of asylum-seekers; judicial coooperation; the 
development of a common visa policy; a bilateral exchange of information 
on immigrants and people under security surveillance; and the fight 
against drug trafficking, terrorism, crime, and illegal immigration. The 


Group’s work was to proceed behind closed doors, and the Commission 
had merely observer status.© 


Like it or not, it came to accept a merely supporting role. At the 
1988 Rhodes summit of the European Community heads of government, 
the European Council, Jacques Delors announced that decisions 
governing common visa and asylum policies would come before the 
Commission only when intergovernmental agreements proved impossible to 
reach.”° "States rely on national border controls for their own 
security,” after all, and "if they loosen this instrument, they have to 
compensate through another mechanism that tightens up controls at the 
Community’s external borders."7! 


That European Council meeting also resulted in agreement that 
coordination was necessary among the various groups working on 
immigration.?2 What resulted was the Rhodes Group of Coordinators, 
comprised of high-level civil servants from member-state interior 


6&7 It ruled that the Commission could not mandate use of consultation to 
ensure that proposed national measures conformed to Community 
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Decision in 1988. 
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ministries, supported by working groups on asylum, police and customs 
coordination, and judicial cooperation. The coordinating group represents 
the sole instance of policy-making on immigration issues in the EC that 
rests on more than a completely intergovernmental basis. It undertakes 
the preparatory work for the Community on immigration and writes up 
position papers. The dossiers it prepares pass first to the Permanent 
Representatives Committee ‘(COREPER) and then to Council of Ministers 
and the Ad Hoc and Trevi groups. 


The European Council continued to take the lead in the years to 
follow. In 1990 in Dublin, its summit produced a convention on political 
asylum. If accepted by all twelve member-states --Denmark, Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy, and Britain have so far-- an asylum-seeker will 
be able to apply only in the first EC member-state or "safe" third 
country that he or she enters.73 A planned accompanying agreement on 
the crossing of member-states’ external borders fell apart over the 
conflict between Spain and Britain over Gibraltar. National prerogatives 
have retained their currency. 


The prospect of adding more members to the Community has 
further reduced the likelihood that member-state governments’ role will 
wane. In Luxembourg in 1991, the Community reached an agreement with 
the seven members of the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) to 
create what (after the ECJ had straightened out a couple of provisions) 
will be known as the European Economic Area (EEA). The EEA, which has 
yet to come into effect, will give nationals of any EC or EFTA state the 
right to move freely throughout all of them. The Community has also 
signed Association Agreements first with the "Visegrad Four" -—-Poland, 
Hungary, the Czech Republic, and Slovakia-- and, recently, with Bulgaria 
and Romania. 


Those accords with central European nations do not contain the 
same free mobility provision as the EEA. Fear is none the less great in 
North Africa that the EC’s opening to both EFTA and the East will be 
accompanied by a closing off to the South.™ And indeed, the rights and 
the integration of third-country nationals have been downgraded to a 
very long-term objective. Third-country nationals with a permanent 
residence permit valid for at least four months have gained free 
movement within the Community, but only for tourist purposes.75 


The European Council did commission a series of studies of 
national immigration policies in the late 1980s. They all came to the same 
conclusions that most host societies did in the mid-1970s: it was 
incumbent upon the Community to integrate the legally resident foreign 
population, and success in that area depended on gaining control over 
migratory flows. European Council meetings since the mid-1980s have 
73 Migration News Sheet, No. 119, Feb. 1993, p. 6. If the application were 
refused there, no further attempts could be made to secure asylum 
elsewhere in the Community. The safe countries are Austria, the Czech 
Republic, Finland, Norway, Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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issued, mantra-like, denunciations of racism and anti-immigrant violence 
and calls for the social integration of immigrants. But a bonafide 
European-level response has had to wait. The Dutch President-in-Office 
of the Council of Ministers, Hans van den Broek, noted in response to a 
question from an MEP in November 1991 that "as regards the way in 
which immigrants from third countries are treated in the Community, 
this matter is still something for which individual Member States remain 
competent. . .. The Council firmly believes that all Member States of the 
Community will adopt a stance towards immigrants that is in keeping 
with their long tradition of humanism and of respect for human beings 
as persons, irrespective of their origin, race or philosophical or 
religious beliefs."76 


In the immigration policy area, as in others, the EC has thus 
moved to implement the “subsidiarity” principle: "the Commission 
proposes that Community legislation in this field be applied only to 
those cases where the legal security and uniformity provided by 
Community law constitutes the best instrument to achieve the desired 
goal."77 The Treaty of Maastricht, which the European Council drafted in 
December 1991, officially confirms the EC member-states’ commitment to 
“formal and actual harmonization" to confront the challenges of 
immigration and asylum. In its final form the Maastricht accord says 
nothing about the institutional framework within which this joint action 
is to be produced, which effectively falls to intergovernmental 
compromises on issues of “common interest" that relate to the principle 
of free mobility. Though on a superficial reading the document seems to 
provide new institutional capacity for the Commission to take the policy 
initiative in certain areas, at bottom it actually does more to strengthen 
national governments’ veto power over any unwanted action. The 
member-states rejected a proposed clause that would have mandated 
European Court of Justice review of any conventions on immigration. 
Article K.7 stipulates that the treaty does not compromise or create any 
obstacles to the development of closer cooperation between two or more 
member-states --a clear reference to the Schengen agreement.7® 


The Treaty of Maastricht reaffirms that principle. Articles K. 1-9 
of Title 6 of the treaty lay out the three main areas in which common 
policies will be necessary and appropriate for its implementation: a 
common policy on visas, asylum, and the crossing of external Community 
borders; institutionalized judicial and police cooperation (Europol); and a 
Protocol on Social Policy. The latter, accepted by all of the member- 
states except Britain, built on the non-binding 1988 Community Charter 
of the Fundamental Social Rights of Workers. For Europe’s non-EC 
immigrants the Charter promised official recognition of their right to 
freedom of movement and association and an action program to facilitate 
their integration. The Maastricht Social Protocol includes mention of 
“conditions of employment for third country nationals legally residing in 
Community territory" as an area in which the Council would act 
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unanimously on proposals emitting from the Commission. Yet it drops 
earlier references, including those in the 1988 Charter, to "living 

conditions” (i.e, housing, education, health, and social rights). Social 
integration, in a word, will no longer be on the Community docket.79 


Maastricht introduces the possibility for EC nationals to seek 
judicial redress in any member-state and to direct a petition to the 
European Parliament. More importantly, the concept of a European 
citizenship makes its début in the treaty. Among other things, it would 
grant the right to vote and run for office in local and European 
elections to persons holding the nationality of an EC member-state 
meeting certain residency requirements. One may debate the pros and 
cons of this new form of citizenship for the integration of both those 
migrants and the Community itself, but it is undeniable that it codifies 
and intensifies discrimination against non-EC immigrants.™ 


The European Parliament, whose influence received no significant 
boost at Maastricht, has continued to exhibit more consistent interest in 
integrating of immigrants and tackling the structural causes of 
immigrant and refugee flows from the developing world. It has tried to 
find a European solution to these challenges that respects human rights 
and stands as the only EC institution to speak of the "moral and 
historical responsibility of the member-states of the European Community 
toward asylum-seekers and refugees."8! The EP has repeatedly 
demanded that matters concerning third-country nationals be brought 
under EC competence. 


Its tactics have changed with the times, however. It retreated 
from its fruitless insistence on extending local-level voting rights to 
third-country nationals, opting instead to "invite" member-state 
governments to do so.82 Meanwhile, a report on fascism, racism, and 
xenophobia presented to the EP in 1985 by the late Greek MEP 
Evregenis sparked the idea of assembling a forum where people of 
immigrant origin could find their political voice and enter into a 
dialogue with European institutions. Drawing on that report, as well as 
those drawn up by MEPs Heinz-Oskar Vetter (SPD, Germany) in 1987 and 
Glyn Ford (Labour, Britain) in 1991, the EP passed a Resolution to set 
up such a body. The EC Commission spent a year surveying and talking 
with immigrant associations and then assembled a constituent assembly 
that elected a preparatory committee. In May 1991 the EC Migrants 
Forum resulted. Some 110 immigrant organizations from throughout the 
Community, representing more than fifty nationalities and most political 
persuasions, have begun to employ the Forum’s generous annual subsidy 
(estimated at 500,000 ECUs) to establish a dialogue and exchange 
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September 9, 1992, p. 2. See Paul Oriol, Les immigrés devant les urnes 
(Paris: Ed. CIEMI/L’Harmattan, 1992). 

81 Margit Gottstein, "Asylpolitik im Schatten des Binnenmarktes," 
Information zur Auslanderdienst 1 (1992), p. 32. 

82 Assane Ba, "Le Rapport Vetter," Plein Droit, special issue (Paris: 
GISTI, 1989-90), pp. 72-73. 


information between EC institutions and immmigrants; work to improve 
interethnic relations in Community; promote the interests of immigrants 
and refugees in Brussels; and lobby for equal employment and social 
rights, free movement, and the right to vote. Despite hard feelings 
among some Southern European immigrant associations, who have argued 
that their status as EC nationals does not guarantee them equal 
treatment, only third-country nationals participate in the Forum.® 


Conclusion: Future Scenarios. 


On New Year’s Day 1993, people remained the "poor relations" in 
the Single Market that had just come into effect. Britain, Denmark, and 
Ireland were still challenging the binding legal nature of the Single 
European Act’s Article 8A. The Gibraltar conflict continued to hold up 
the convention on external borders.™ In terms of free movement and 
immigration, in fact, the status quo had held in many respects since the 
mid-1980s, when Bryant Garth wrote of the "complicated mixture of 
substantive Community rights, fewer rights for migrants from outside 
the Community, and incentives that militate against broad enforcement of 


either set of rights."§5 


Of course, I have shown in this paper that in many respects EC 
immigration policy has indeed undergone significant changes. And it will 
be impossible for the twelve member-states to avoid cooperating more 
closely and intensively on immigration in the years to come. The 
Community has acknowledged that the pressures of migratory movements 


are bound to build. 


A Fortress Europe? In response the EC faces a choice between 
several policy options. The Twelve could try, first of all, to close the 
Community off from the problems of the world around it. All energies 
could go into preventing the further influx of unwanted immigrants and 
refugees and into impelling resident non-EC nationals to assimilate or 
return to their homelands. EC citizenship would become the passport to 
the rights of free mobility and equal treatment. 


Such a policy of exclusion is neither feasible nor desirable. Those 
close to the EC Commission, like Giuseppe Callovi, insist that the 
Community will not become "a self-contained and inward-looking fortress, 
if only because of its commitments to respect basic human rights and 
for foreign and trade policies."® In December 1992 the European Council 
reaffirmed at its summit meeting in Edinburgh that Europe will not 
retreat from its defense of human rights and the rule of law.87 Besides 
their public relations value, such pronouncements speak to the liberal 
and democratic ethos that underpins the Community and that should not 
be underestimated. Without it foreign workers and their families from 


83 Personal interview with Taha Mellouk, EC Migrants’ Forum, Brussels. 
84 "Citizen’s Europe," Europe, no. 5892 (Luxembourg: Agence 
Internationale d’Information Pour la Presse, Jan. 7, 1993), pp. 5-6. 

85 Garth 1986, p. 156. 

86 Callovi 1992, p. 365. 

87 Migration News Sheet, no. 118, Jan. 1993, pp. 1-2. 
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outside the EC could hardly have won the important legal protections 
that they already enjoy. 


There are also practical obstacles to a fortress Europe. Highly 
skilled European workers will no doubt move about the Community more 
frequently and easily as the EC removes the final barriers to their 
mobility and as European business undergoes further 
internationalization.*§ Projections are hotly disputed, yet it seems likely 
that immigrant labor, too, will become increasingly necessary to meet 
labor demand and to pay for social programs supporting rapidly aging 
populations. Influential business interests can be counted on to lobby 
for access to cheap labor. Foreign workers’ contributions to European 
host-society economies have made their welfare states viable and have 
served as the basis for the EC’s evolution toward legal integration. 


Policy Harmonization? If exclusion is not likely, then neither is 
the elaboration of common policies on immigration, asylum, and 
development aid for the immigrants’ homelands in a context of completely 
free movement within the EC for member-state and third-country 
nationals. For the same dynamics that led to joint-decision traps in the 
1970s are still at play in the multi-tiered EC policy system. National 
policies continue to diverge. Fights over the locus of policy rage on. 


Let’s take the institutions of citizenship as an example. Belgium 
changed its nationality law in June 1992, giving automatic citizenship to 


Belgian-born second-generation immigrants at least one of whose parents 
were also born in the host society and easing the process for those 
whose parents were born in the homeland. The Belgians eliminatet the 
possibility of holding dual nationality, however, and naturalization has 
remained difficult and costly. Spain, similarly, was moving to strip 
Spanish nationality from most people who acquired another one. Yet the 
Netherlands --which has pushed more generally for liberal immigration 
policies in the Community-- was easing its naturalization procedures and 
considering allowing dual nationality. In the meantime the new French 
government of Edouard Balladur has introduced a bill to enact a stricter 
nationality code, even as Germany has taken the first tentative steps 
away from jus sanguinis. Germany wants more Community involvement in 
immigration issues, while Britain and Denmark refuse any EC role in 
“internal security." 


Institutional squabbles, furthermore, have not subsided and still 
impede Community action. In November 1992 the European Parliament 
voted overwhelmingly —-246 MEPs for, 18 against, and 28 abstentions—— 


88 See John Salt, "Migration Processes among the Highly Skilled in 
Europe," International Migration Review 26, no. 2 (Summer 1992), pp. 
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Racisme, ]’Anti-Sémitisme et la Xénophobie, May 1993, p. 34; Hermann 
Bleich, "Auslander in den Niederlanden," Frankfurter Rundschau, June 
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in favor of a report prepared by MEP Mathilde van den Brink (Socialist, 
Netherlands). She underlined the need for a common effort to "channel" 
migratory flows “in a rational manner," create a European surveillance 
mechanism able to control them, enter into new bilateral agreements with 
homeland governments, and harmonize asylum policies.®! Notwithstanding 
that new toughness, the EP has stayed faithful to its reputation as the 
Community institution with a conscience. It has come out in favor of a 
far-reaching and ambitious community system for the protection of 
human rights, including economic, social, and cultural rights. It has also 
accepted yet another report, prepared by MEP Cesare de Piccoli (ex- 
Communist, part of the Socialist group, Italy) on the resurgence of 
racism and anti-immigrant violence in Europe. The Piccoli report implores 
the Council of Ministers, Commission, and member-states to set up a 
four-year Community program to fight groups and associations that 
incited racial and ethnic hatred, to extend local-level voting rights to 
foreigners resident in an EC host society for at least five years, and to 
introduce a European Resident’s Statute to protect non-EC nationals. 


The EP’s impatience with secret, intergovernmental policy-making 
in the EC has escalated. To the Commission’s dismay, it has threatened 
to take the issue of free movement in the Community to the European 
Court of Justice. The Parlliament insists that the Commission use its 
powers to ensure implementation of Article 8A of the Single European 
Act, and MEPs want to see national parliaments and Community 
institutions exercise more control over the application of the Schengen 
Agreements.9%3 


Europe as Schengenland? Over the medium term the chances seem 
great that the Community will employ its habitual mechanisms to escape 
immigration policy deadlocks. The European Court of Justice will persist 
in advancing the rights of EC and non-EC nationals alike. With its own 
house divided, moreover, the EC has welcomed even more enthusiastically 
than before the initiatives of the Council of Europe, the ILO, the CSCE, 
the UN to find ways to manage immigration and refugee issues, in 
particular the joint conferences in Berlin (1991) and Budapest (1993). 


"Is the Schengen Agreement a Way Out?" asked the K6dlner Stadt- 
Anzeiger in a front-page headline on November 28, 1991. Indeed, 
member-states have largely continued to go their own way on 
immigration, but the effects are gradually forcing greater policy 
coordination. Since July 1, 1993, then, Germany no longer has a 
constitutional right to political asylum; and Britain, Portugal, and Spain 


91 Marcel Scotto, "Le Parlement européen s’est prononcé pour un 
contrde renforcé de l’immigration dans la CEE," Le Monde, November 20, 
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1993, p. 1. 
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“worldwide coordinated immigration policy" ("EC/Migrations," Europe, no. 
5914, Feb. 6, 1993, p. 5). 
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have tightened up their asylum laws as well.°5 These strict new policies, 
enacted unilaterally, have threatened to shift flows to such neighboring 
countries as Belgium and Denmark. Meeting in Copenhagen within the 
Trevi framework in June 1992, the interior ministers of the EC 
responded. They agreed to make tighter checks on immigrants, to move 
more quickly to expel illegal immigrants, and to rationalize family 
reunification. Hovering over the Danish capital was the "spirit of 
Schengen, times twelve."% 


In fact, since the drafting of the Treaty of Maastricht, the EC’s 
immigration policy has started to converge with the developing Schengen 
system. The intergovernmental approach has prevailed over Community 
action: member-states are pooling sovereignties while rejecting any 
obligation to transfer sovereignty to Brussels.°? The EC/non-EC 
dichotomy has grown starker, as European governments emphasize visa 
and admission policies and fight against illegal immigration and refugee 
flows. This does not necessarily mean that the Mediterranean will become 
Europe’s Rio Grande, traversable for the purposes of trade and profit 
but closed to legal immigrants. Even so, there has been a clear trend 
toward enacting an American-style quota system. 


All of these developments are in line with European public opinion, 
which is united in its opposition to illegal immigration and to the 
uncontrolled influx of asylum-seekers.® But it is the absence of 
democratic input into the EC policy-making process that poses the most 
serious problem. The secret negotiations and wheeling-dealing among 
elite "Euristocrats" have done more to heighten popular misgivings and 
confusion with respect to immigration than to give the desired 
impression of control. By applying the subsidiarity principle to issues 
that really require a common approach, the EC member-states have 
ignored that “much of politics is itself a struggle among people with 
conflicting views precisely about the level on which decisions should be 
taken."10 Slowly, trans-European networks of public agencies, 
professional groups, and voluntary are forming to deal with culture, 
poverty, employment, training, urban and rural revitalization, gender 
95 Baldwin-Edwards 1992, p. 53. Germany received 430,000 applications 
for asylum in 1992 alone, 79 percent of the total for the EC (Frankfurter 
Rundschau, July 1, 1993). 
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equality, and immigration. The beginnings of a European-level anti-racist 
social movement are visible.!°1 Doubt is allowed, however, as to whether 
immigrants, bereft of most traditional political resources, and their allies 
in the trade unions and churches can navigate and influence the 
complex, multi-tiered game that the European Community is playing. 


101 See Elizabeth Meehan, "Citizenship and the European Community," 
Political Quarterly 64, no. 2 (1993), pp. 172-186; and El Pais (Madrid), 
April 17, 1993. Personal interview at ETUC headquarters, Brussels. 
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Introduction 

The Party Elites Study which I have directed has been 
underway for twenty years, covering the presidential elections of 
1972 through 1992. That period is one of the most volatile in 
our national life, and it is a period marked by significant 


changes in American politics in general and in American political 


parties in particular. The presidential elections covered begin 


with Richard Nixon versus George McGovern and ended with George 
Bush versus Bill Clinton, and surely include some of the most 


colorful and controversial elections in American history. 


The presidential nominations process which has been one of 
the major focuses of this study has evolved significantly during 
this twenty year period. In 1972 we stood at the beginning of 
the current nominations era, a time when the old party-insider 
nominations system was replaced with the new mass participation 
and candidate centered nominations system. On the Democratic 
side, the McGovern-Fraser rules promulgated during the interim 
between the 1968 and 1972 elections helped initiate this new era, 
and perhaps appropriately, and not incidentally, George McGovern 


was the first Democratic nominee under the new system. The 
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system evolved and matured over the next two decades and both the 
formal rules and informal political processes were generally well 
understood and well institutionalized in the Democratic Party by 
1992. On the Republican side, Richard Nixon was the last 
president elected under the old nominations system and the first 
elected under the new system. Nixon’s 1968 and 1972 elections 
also ushered in a new era of Republican dominance of presidential 
elections broken only by the Carter interregnum -- until 
Clinton’s victory in 1992. Whether Clinton’s 1992 election 
ushers in a whole new era of Democratic presidential success or 
becomes another temporary four year interlude remains to be seen. 
There are many critics of the "reform rules" and the new 
nominations era who contend that Republican successes, Democratic 
difficulties, and the kind of presidential candidates we are 
getting are all heavily dependent on the change away from the 
former party-insider dominant system to mass participation, mass 
media driven, and candidate-centered nominations campaigns which 
mark the new era (Polsby, 1983; Kirkpatrick, 1978; Ladd, 1982; 


Ceaser, 1982). 


Others who are perhaps more sympathetic to the reforms 
contend that the causal relationships are more complex and that 
the nominations system is dependent on larger trends in the 
political culture and that these changes would have changed our 


presidential politics quite apart from anything so esoteric as 


party rules changes (Crotty and Jackson, 1985; Baer and Bositis, 


1988). For example, this school of thought argues that party 


primaries are a major feature of the American political culture, 


with a history extending well back into the 19th century, and 
much support by the mass public. Since the turn of the 20th 
century the primaries have come to be the dominant mode of making 
all party nominations below the presidency. So the transition 
between 1968 and 1972 when the primaries became the dominant 
nominations mode at the presidential level was perhaps a case 
only of national politics catching up and realigning with what 
had long been the status quo in most state and local nominations. 
Likewise, the increasing intrusiveness of the mass media in our 
presidential nominations is clearly a fact of life; however, the 
media’s enhanced role is only partially dependent on the 
increased role of the primaries. Clearly the presidential 
primaries feed the role of the mass media, and vice versa; 
however, the media would undoubtedly be a major and intrusive 
factor in presidential nominations politics quite independently 
of whatever formal system of nominations they confronted in their 
drive to get and tell the nation’s number one story in a highly 
competitive environment every four years. The role and impact of 
the party reforms is one research theme which the Party Elite 
Study has pursued consistently throughout its twenty year 


history. 


There are some interesting parallels between 1972 and 1992, 


both years when an incumbent Republican president sought a second 
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term. Richard Nixon was a president who knew all the party 
insiders and all the levers of power in the Republican Party and 
he used that knowledge to great advantage. He knew how to 
orchestrate the power of the presidency, how to take advantage of 
the mass media, and how to play the campaign finance system to 
his advantage. The fact that he also abused and ignored the laws 
and regulations of course ultimately led to his downfall; 
however, 1972 was his highwater mark as he won an overwhelming 
landslide victory over McGovern. The fact that Nixon won 
nominations under both the old and the new systems suggests that 
strong leadership and a talent for canny political calculus can 
overwhelm the formal rules of the game in most presidential 
elections. It is perhaps when the candidates are weaker and more 
marginal and the race closer that the nominations system plays a 


greater role in deciding who will be president. 


George Bush was certainly no stranger to the inner workings 


of the Republican Party, having been the only former Chair of the 


Republican National Committee to rise to the presidency. He also 


knew the advantages of incumbency, and he should have known the 
potential that presidential power holds for creating a successful 
reelection campaign. Curiously enough, however, Bush’s 
nominations season contained the seeds of his electoral undoing, 
in many ways parallel to Jimmy Carter’s experience in 1980 and 
Gerald Ford’s 1976 experience. Bush was late in getting started 


on the 1992 campaign and then Pat Robertson took 37% of the vote 


and hurt the President’s image in the New Hampshire Primary 


(Pomper, 1993, p. 47). Bush suffered much criticism from within 


his own party all through the pre-convention season although he 
won subsequent primaries relatively easily. The Republican 
National Convention in Houston in August of 1992 overwhelmingly 
renominated George Bush, but they did so in such a way as to 
injure and hamper his Fall general election campaign (Crotty, 
1993; Pomper, 1993). Clinton and Gore, by contrast, came out of 
the Democratic Conventions in New York with the appearance of a 
unified party and they developed great momentum with the 
Midwestern bus trip in the next week after their convention. It 
has long been evident that the nomination season, and the tenor 
of the national convention can have a significant impact on the 
party’s prospects for the general election. That truism was 
reinforced and magnified by the outcome in 1992. Both 1980 for 
the Democrats and 1992 for the Republicans demonstrate that if a 
candidate is faced with a factionalized, divided party, the 
nominations season and the national convention can unhinge even 


an incumbent president. 


The Literature Review 


The Party Elite Study has been in place throughout this 
momentous twenty year stretch of American history covering six 
presidential campaigns. Like the political parties that are the 
object of the study, this research has changed and evolved over 


those two decades. The study started in 1972 with a fairly 
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narrow focus on documenting the impact of the McGovern-Fraser 
reforms on the Democratic Party’s convention delegations that 
year. The original focus was on the demographic representation 
of minorities, women, and young people in the 1972 Democratic 
National Convention since that was one of the more controversial 
and political relevant questions raised by the reforms (Jackson, 
1975). This analysis was confined to aggregate voting and census 
data for each state in 1972 although it was supplemented by 
survey data from one interesting state delegation that year 


(Jackson and Seltzer, 1972). 


Fortunately, we do not have to rely on my own somewhat 
rudimentary studies for the 1972 record. That year Jeane 
Kirkpatrick and her colleagues did a massive study of the 
Democratic and Republican delegates (Kirkpatrick, 1976). The 
massive tome and data set which resulted from the Kirkpatrick 
study became one of the intellectual bench marks of all such 
presidential elite studies, and in many respects it has served as 
a point of departure and a reference for many of my subsequent 
questions. While Kirkpatrick went on to fame and power in the 


Reagan Administration and did not continue to pursue this 


particular line of academic research, her study was originally 


done "with the assistance of Warren E. Miller, Elizabeth Douvan, 
William Crotty, Teresa Levitin, and Maureen Fiedler" (See the 
title page of The Presidential Elite). Miller, Crotty, and 


Levitin subsequently continued in many capacities to make 
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contributions to the presidential elite and mass voting behavior 
studies (Miller and Levitin, 1976; Crotty, 1978, 1980, 1983). 
Those contributions are much too extensive to capture in the 


scope of this paper; however, two deserve special note because 


they intersect with the Presidential Elite Study. That is, 


Crotty became a co-author with me in our 1985 book in which we 
made good use of data out of the Presidential Elite Study (Crotty 
and Jackson, 1985). Of course, Crotty also went on to make many 
other seminal contributions - especially in his studies of 


comparative local party organizations (Crotty, 1986). 


Warren Miller, working with his colleague Kent Jennings, 
developed a longitudinal study of the Democratic and Republican 
National Convention delegates for 1972 - 1980 - 1984. This work 
was presented in two important books on the subject (Miller and 
Jennings, 1986; Miller, 1988). Their work has always proceeded 
along a track comparable with the Party Elite Study and they have 
asked and tried to answer some of the same research questions 
over the years, although their views and research agenda have 
also diverged substantially from my own on a number of important 
issues. Nevertheless, the Miller-Jennings research, with its 
emphasis on creating a longitudinal record of the convention 
delegates and in their concerns for documenting the changes 
taking place within the party organizations has addressed some of 
the same research territory I have pursued consistently over the 


past twenty years. 
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After an initial beginning with the 1972 election and the 
fairly narrow initial focus on demographic representation, the 
Party Elite Study expanded substantially in 1974. That was the 
year the Democrats held their first national Mid-Term Conference 
and adopted the historic party Charter at Kansas City. In 1973- 
74 before the Mid-Term Conference, the Sanford Commission (named 
for former Senator Terry Sanford) developed the draft of the 
document which was voted on at the Kansas City Conference. I 
developed a questionnaire and administered it to both members of 
the Sanford Commission and to a random sample of the delegates to 
the Conference (Jackson and Hitlin, 1976). That project entailed 
a focus on not only the questions of demographic representation 


engendered by the McGovern-Fraser rules, but also expanded into 


political attitudinal variables and a series of questions tapping 


the delegates’ views on the party changes and reforms being 
debated within the Democratic Party. This latter group of 
attitudinal/value orientated questions was later picked up and 
used in the briefing papers as a backup for the Winograd 
Commission which was a Democratic Party reform commission 
considering potential rules changes for the 1980 Democratic 
National Convention (The Winograd Commission Report, 1978). From 
1974 onward, it has been my ambition to make this research policy 
relevant in the sense that it addressed important political and 
electoral system questions being confronted by the party leaders 
and activists. In addition, I have attempted to make it 


theoretically and empirically relevant to larger research 


t 


questions in political science literature. Here, I think the 


most constant theme has been the attempt to explore the concept 
of "representation" in all its dimensions and nuances. This 

theme has certainly driven much of my own theoretical interest 
and research agenda from the outset, and it has expanded as the 


study itself has expanded over the years. 


As has been indicated above, questions of demographic 
representation, and how previously powerless and excluded groups 
gain access and power in the very permeable American political 
parties animated my initial 1972 efforts. Those same questions, 
with an expanded emphasis on political attitudes and views on the 
reforms continued into the 1974 Mid-Term Conference and the 1976 
Democratic National Convention phases of the study (Jackson and 
Hitlin, 1976; Hitlin and Jackson, 1977). After initially 
pursuing an interest in demographic representation, and how a 
core group like the Sanford Commission might "represent," or fail 
to represent a larger party elite group like the delegates to the 
1974 National Conference, I expanded the concept of 
"representation" considerably into several other value and 
attitudinal dimensions. In this conceptual expansion I was aided 
immeasurably by the seminal work on representation by Hanna 
Pitkin (Pitkin, 1967). From 1974 onward the Party Elite Study 
has sought to describe and analyze a number of important 
dimensions of what it means for one group to represent the larger 


population they presumably "stand for" and in whose name and 


interests they purport to act in naming the most important office 


in the nation and as they attempt to do the work of the two 


Most of the internal party 


dominant national political parties. 


debate has centered on demographic representation, and that 


debate has animated two decades of discussion, particularly 


within the Democratic Party; however, the Party Elite Study has 


consistently tried to demonstrate the empirical results of 


casting the debate over representation in much larger terms. 


The 1980 Study 


The 1980 study represented a major methodological and 


empirical expansion of the Party Elite Study even though some of 


the central research questions remained focused on change and 


reform within the party organizations and on the concept of 


representation. In the 1980 edition of the study there were 


several new departures. I was joined for the first time by Dr. 


Barbara Leavitt Brown as a co-investigator and Dr. Brown received 


a Dissertation Research Award from the National Science 


Foundation to support part of the study. Partially as a result 


of the expanded funding we were able to significantly expand the 


data base as well as enlarging the issues we addressed in the 


survey (Brown, 1980). 


In 1980 for the first time the study was expanded to include 


the Republican elites. In addition, we significantly increased 


the coverage of the elite groups in both parties included. 
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The Party Elite Study in 1980 included the following: 


(1) A random sample of delegates to the Democratic and 


Republican National Conventions. 
A random sample of the Democratic and Republican County 
Chairs holding office nationwide in 1980. 
A questionnaire administered to all members of the 
Democratic National Committee (DNC) and the Republican 
National Committee (RNC) holding office in 1980. 
(4) A questionnaire administered to all Democratic and 
Republican State Party Chairs holding office in 1980. 
A mailed questionnaire was used in each of these cases, and 
details of sample size, return rates, etc., are included in the 
published reports for each of these years (See for example, 
Jackson, Brown, and Brown, 1978). In general, the sample sizes 
and return rates are quite adequate for the research questions 
pursued and are comparable to that obtained by other well-known 


studies in the field. 


Also in 1980 for the first time we included questions 
carefully drawn from the University of Michigan’s National 
Election Studies on mass voters. Here, we not only replicated 
the seminal earlier research from Herbert McClosky, we were also 
able to extend it significantly beyond convention delegates 
(McClosky, et al, 1960). Obviously this research design allows 
for a much richer series of research questions to be addressed. 


We were especially interested in: 
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the comparisons across Democratic and Republican Party 
elites, 

the comparisons within various organizational levels of 
the parties, i.e., national, state, and local, and 
the comparisons of party elites versus the mass voters 


afforded by use of the National Election Study data. 


While there were a number of research questions included 
under this extended rubric, the overarching concept of 
representation remained one constant. Which party was more 
representative of the public including party identifiers and the 
voters at-large? (It turns out to be the Democratic elites, 
mostly, as the answer in the 1980’s, for example). Which 
organizational level of the party is most representative of the 
public and party identifiers? (It turns out the be the County 
Chairs for the Democrats in the 1980’s). In general, we found 
the expected McClosky-type array from left to right on the 
political spectrum with the Democrats on the moderate to liberal 
side of the continuum and Republicans elites generally fairly 
homogeneous on the conservative side of the continuum. Perhaps 
this is to be expected for the convention delegates who nominated 
Ronald Reagan and Jimmy Carter in 1980. What was unexpected, 


because it had not been studied before, was the within-party 


array documenting the positions of the County Chairs, the State 


Chairs, and the members of the DNC and the RNC. In general we 


believe that the 1980 research design innovation added 
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significant new dimensions to the concepts of representation and 


to the specification of the differences in views of the different 


organizational elites. 


The 1984-1992 Studies 


Overall, the same research design was repeated in 1984 and 
1988. There was a very substantial new development in the 
personnel associated with the Party Elite Study in 1984. That 
year, for the first time, Dr. Denise Baer and Dr. David Bositis 
joined me as co-investigators. They brought new theoretical 
interests and methodological sophistication to the project. Baer 
and Bositis also took over some of the management of the project 
as well as some of the writing duties. They have been full 
partners and collaborators each year since and indeed, they have 
taken increasingly large responsibilities for the research in the 


subsequent years. 


One of the research areas Baer and Bositis extended the 
study into was in a “social movements" direction. They asked how 
the political parties could provide the vehicle for attaining and 
wielding power for women’s groups, minority groups, evangelical 
religious groups and other previously disadvantaged segments of 
our society. Again Eldersveld’s concept of the "permeability" of 
American parties proved to be an accurate description of both 
national parties although each party had a center of gravity 


toward which natural constituencies gravitated. Baer and Bositis 
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have teamed up to write two major books on political parties in 
which some of their innovative ideas are expounded (Baer and 


Bositis, 1988, 1993). 


From the beginning the study took as a major theme the 
changes which had taken place in both major parties’ 
organizations during the reform era ushered in by the 1972 rules 
changes. The focus of these changes was on elite support for the 
procedural changes within the Democratic party and the campaign 
organization and financial support developed within the 
Republican Party during the reform era. Both sets of changes led 
to a significant amount of party centralization at the top of the 
organizational hierarchy of the two major parties. However, the 
nature and extent of that centralization was really quite 
different for the two national parties. Elite level views on 
these matters are also quite different within the two parties. 
The Democratic elites were highly supportive of procedural 
changes which enhanced within party participation and democracy 
while the Republicans were critical of such changes but very 
supportive of measures taken to strengthen their electoral 


competitiveness. 


The 1984 edition of the study continued these themes of 


party change and updated them through the significant development 


of new rules emanating from the Hunt Commission for the Democrats 


and through the development of significant new candidate 
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recruitment efforts and building organizational strength at the 


Republican National Committee. For the Republicans this national 


party building was started by former National Chairman, Bill 
Brock, and enhanced by the first Reagan Administration (Herrnson, 


1988). 


The 1984 edition of the study also extended into some other 
new conceptual areas. There was a renewed emphasis in 1984 on 
gender differences within and across the two parties. This 
emphasis resulted from the "gender gap" which became obvious 
during Ronald Reagan’s first term as well as being heightened by 
the Democrats’ nomination of Representative Geraldine Ferraro to 
run for the Vice Presidency in 1984. In addition, a renewed 
emphasis was placed on the question of how to insure African 
Americans and other minorities adequate representation in the 
leadership levels of the party organizations. While these two 
concerns were already built into the study in its 1980 (and 
earlier) editions, new questions were added as these subjects 
became even more timely in 1984. For example, the candidacy of 
Reverend Jesse Jackson highlighted in the 1984 edition of the 
study what had already been a deep concern about providing 
adequate representation for black people within the Democratic 
Party. Jackson’s challenge to the nomination rules, particularly 
those surrounding the potential for full proportional 
representation and lowering the threshold of popular votes 


required for a candidate to receive any delegates illustrated 
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once again the importance of the formal nominating rules. 

Senator Gary Hart also made some of the same points in his 
challenge of the rules. Not surprisingly, the Democratic 
National Committee responded with the appointment of another 
rules commission (the Fowler Commission) to study these matters 
for 1988; however, that commission was very circumspect in its 
actions and recommendations. A number of the items included in 
the 1984 edition of the survey directly tapped these various 
party organizational elites’ evaluations of these disputes. [In 
1984 we found that views of the party elites were also frequently 
supportive of the positions being advanced by the presidential 
candidates they favored. These party activists know that the 
formal rules are rarely neutral in their political impact on the 
nomination race, and the wise candidates will figure the 
strategic angles and plan their nominations campaigns 
accordingly. This close attention to the candidate advantage was 
particularly difficult for the Democrats to negotiate and manage 
during the 1970’s and early 1980’s, and it often turned party 
rule-making into a candidate-centered sport during that era. The 
Democrats since 1988 have subsequently been able to downplay 
their rules changes and the candidate~interest driven conflict 


that divided them earlier. In fact, this institutionalization of 


the rules may have helped Clinton’s campaign in 1992. 


While the Republicans in Dallas in 1984 were not so directly 


concerned with disputes over the formal rules, they were divided 
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over various future directions for their party during the second 


Reagan administration and beyond. The various components of the 


conservative wing of the party battled each other over who should 
define the party’s platform and agenda and battled the moderates 
over the platform especially regarding the abortion issue. All 
of these various ideological factions began choosing up sides 
over their potential future presidential candidates. This study 
included several policy questions which were highly relevant to 
the analysis of the disparate components which make up the 
Republican Party and elite level views of the future of the 
party. Our study showed that the Republican Party had deep 
internal fault lines in the 1980’s even though Ronald Reagan was 
temporarily able to unite the ideological wings of the party 


reasonably well during his two terms. 


One of the real advantages of the longitudinal nature of 
this study is that we can demonstrate over time the components of 
the various factions and coalitions which compromise both major 
parties. We can also demonstrate how those factions have shifted 
in their support of the various presidential candidates of each 
year. In short, 1984 had elements of both continuity and change 


when compared to the earlier studies. 


The 1988 Study 


The 1988 edition of the Party Elite Study continued this 


strategy of adopting a number of research questions from the 
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earlier studies in order to support the longitudinal analysis 
while incorporating new issues and new theoretical interests. 
The 1988 edition of the study included the eight different party 
elite groups which we first surveyed in 1980 and continued in 
1984. This afforded us the major within- and across-party 
comparisons begun in 1980 and we also continued the emphasis on 
the concept of representation by utilizing the mass data out of 
the National Election Study. (Baer, Bositis and Jackson, 1991; 


Jackson, 1991). 


The new departure in the 1988 study featured a greater 
stress on the recruitment and socialization experiences of the 
party elites. We looked into their family backgrounds and the 


kinds of pre-party and party organizational experiences which 


presaged their coming into positions of power and prominence as 


party officials. In general, we found that a substantial 
percentage (52-55%) of the 1988 party elites had either fathers 
or mothers who had been active in politics. We also found that 
these party leaders had considerable experience in the party 
organization, significant campaign involvement, and even formal 
campaign organizational training. Many of these people had 
experience in consulting, fundraising, polling, direct mail 
solicitation, and some or all of the other electoral activities 
associated with the modern campaigns. In other words, they were 
the "new professionals" in the context of what it means to be 


active in the modern political party. 
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We also looked in 1988 at the interest group structure of 
the two parties. Here, too, the factional and coalitional nature 
of the two parties was our conceptual interest. We found that 
the Democratic elites claimed to have more group associations 
than the Republicans did, perhaps reinforcing the popular image 


of the Democratic Party as being more interest group oriented. 


The Republicans’ top interest group association were business and 


professional groups, veterans groups, community service groups, 
and right-to-life groups. The Democrats were much heavier on 
pro-choice, environmental, educational, labor, civil rights, and 
feminists groups. Both parties had about equal representation 
among community service and traditional women’s groups (e.g., 


League of Women Voters and Business and Professional Women). 


We also examined again the array of our party echelons as 
compared to the mass public across the political spectrum. It 
worth noting that the pattern we first demonstrated in 1980 
continued through 1984 and 1988 (Jackson, 1991). That is, we 
found the expected Democrats on the left and in the middle and 
Republicans on the right as first projected by McClosky twenty 
years earlier. If anything in the 1980’s the ideological 
polarization of the two major parties deepened and became more 
fixed than it had perhaps ever been before in American history. 
In addition, the homogeneity of the party elites, within their 
own parties, continued in 1988. This was especially true among 


the Republican elites where the party officials, regardless of 
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organizational level represented, were predominantly conservative 
on the self-identified ideological question and took the 


conservative position on a variety of public policy issues. 


It was clear that in the 1980’s the Republican Party 
offered, "A Choice; Not an Echo" (to borrow from the Goldwater 
era) to the American voters. Offering that choice and well 
planned and executed campaigns by Ronald Reagan and George Bush, 
the Republicans won three consecutive presidential elections in 
the 1980’s and controlled the executive branch for twelve 
straight years. Whether the American people meant, in any kind 
of direct sense, to endorse any very specific Republican policies 
and thus provide much of an electoral mandate by their 
presidential votes is much more problematic. Our research 
consistently showed a large plurality or a clear majority of the 
mass voters determinedly in the middle, with the Democratic 
identifiers usually slightly to the left of the Republican 
identifiers who were somewhat to the right on the political 
continuum, but not nearly as conservative as the Republican 
elites (Jackson, 1991). Indeed, the results in the Congress 
where the Democrats enjoyed large majorities in the House during 
the twelve years of Republican presidents, and in the Senate 


where the Democrats split half of those years with the 


Republicans in majority status provided further indirect evidence 


of where the majority of the voters positioned themselves. In 


fact, it was this decade of the 1980’s which introduced the term 
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"gridlock" in the popular political lexicon and when political 


scientists began a new debate over the significance of divided 
government in terms of developing public policy (Mayhew, 1992). 
In general, the Party Elite Study continued to document the 
positioning of the party organizations’ official groups vis-a-vis 
each other and the mass public in pursuit of our continuing 
interest in the overarching concept of representation. We also 
assumed that the parties had to be broadly representative and not 
stray too far from the opinion mainstream if they were to retain 


the confidence and support of the American people. 


The 1992 Study 


The 1992 election produced a new cast of presidential 
characters for the Democrats, a rerun of 1988 for the 
Republicans, and both continuity and change for the Party Elite 
Study. In some respects confirming our overall theoretical 
expectations, the Democrats moved toward the middle by nominating 
Bill Clinton, who touted himself as a "New Democrat" for 
President, and Al Gore, a moderate Southern Senator as his 
running mate. In addition, Clinton’s claims to be a Southern 
moderate were bolstered by his credentials as a leader of the 
Democratic Leadership Conference, a centrist faction active in 
the Democratic Party. He also took some pains to distance 
himself from some of the more prominent leaders of the most 
active Democratic constituent groups during the campaign - most 


notably the Rev. Jesse Jackson. It also appeared to be clear in 
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retrospect that George Bush’s Republican National Convention in 
Houston in August was the beginning of the end of his presidency. 
The convention had the appearance of having been planned by - and 
staged for - some of the most conservative and most ideological 
elements of the Republican Party. According to our earlier 
studies, those were the people most likely to be inside the 
Astro-dome in Houston. The convention’s appeal to the great mass 
of voters in the middle of the political spectrum was limited at 
best. The Bush campaign came out of Houston wounded and never 
really recovered its footing in the subsequent campaign. One of 
our themes has always been asserting the proposition that the way 
a candidate wins the nomination and the kind of convention which 
is staged can be crucial factors in the success or failure of the 
general elections campaign. The party coalitions assembled, the 
interest groups featured, and the positions taken by the party 
elites are all important elements in the electoral equation. The 
1992 experience seemed to confirm those theoretical expectations, 
and the consistent results of the Party Elite Study across the 
election cycle lends support to the proposition that Bill 


Clinton’s centrist strategy was absolutely essential to the 


Democrats’ ability to break the Republican "electoral lock" in 


1992. 


As for the Party Elite Study itself, continuity was 
maintained by the involvement of the same investigators, Jackson, 


Baer and Bositis. In addition, our focus continued to be on the 
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convention delegates as the key representatives of the national 


parties. Unfortunately, because of limitations on the time of 


the investigators, and the availability of funding, we were not 
able to continue the longitudinal study of the other party elite 
groups in 1992. We have some expectations of being able to 
survey comparable groups late in 1993 or early in 1994 in order 


to continue those longitudinal aspects of the study. 


Instead in 1992 we used a combination of participant 
observation and survey techniques to do an intensive study of the 
people and events of both national conventions. David Bositis 
and Denise Baer were participant observers at the Democratic 
National Convention in New York in July and the Republican 
National Convention in Houston in August. In addition, Baer and 
Bositis led an ambitious project entitled, "The Working Group for 
the Study of Political Party Conventions." This Working Group 
consisted of a wide variety of parties scholars, all of whom had 
studied the conventions in the past and who planned to attend one 
or both conventions in 1992. This innovative group constituted a 
loose-knit group of scholars who both pursued some common themes 
as well as pursuing their own particular research agendas. The 
Working Group also organized several panels at both the 
Midwestern Political Science Association and the American 
Political Science Associations conventions, both before and after 
the 1992 Democratic and Republican National Conventions. This 


Working Group has the potential for becoming a model for scholars 
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interested in coordinating their research agendas and 
collaborating on gaining access as well as disseminating results 


(See the Working Group Newsletters, 1991-1992). 


At the same time Baer and Bositis collaborated with Jackson 
in the development of the Party Elite Study questionnaire. Baer 
and Bositis took the lead in distributing the questionnaire to 
state delegations at the conventions themselves. Then 
immediately after the conventions ended Jackson took the lead 
from Carbondale in distributing the questionnaire via mail to a 
systematic random sample of the delegates - to the Democrats in 
July and the Republicans in August. A follow-up survey was 
mailed in October. More details on sample size and return rates 
for the Democrats and Republicans will be provided subsequently. 
The questionnaires have been coded and a data set has been 
created with preliminary analysis underway on the results for the 
1992 study. We had originally planned to have some preliminary 
results ready for this paper; however, that timetable proved to 
be too ambitious. Nevertheless, the Party Elite Study results 
for 1992 and beyond will continue to document both the remarkable 
continuity and the dramatic changes which make presidential 
politics in the United States one of the most compelling stories 


in the annals of politics. 


Summar 


In summary; (a) what representation really means in all its 
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empirical and theoretical dimensions; (b) the linkage of mass 


voters to political elites; (c) the role of the formal rules and 
the impact of the party reforms; (d) the factional and 
coalitional nature of the two major parties; (e) the 
"permeability" of the parties and their openness to access by new 
social movements; (f) the political recruitment and socialization 
experiences of the party elites -- especially those who have 
newly been given political access; (g) the role of strong 
presidential contenders and their campaign staffs and 
organizations moving with and against the tides of American 
electoral history; and (h) demonstrating how these change in a 
systematic, longitudinal fashion are some of the major themes 
which have animated the Party Elite Study over two decades of its 


existence. 
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The Unwritten Constitution of Presidential War: 
A Conception of Public Law Perceiving Limits 


Introduction 


When presidential war is at the center of scholarly inquiry, law 
and politics intersect. The central contention of this paper is that 
insights of the Critical school provide the theoretical vehicle to 
discern the unwritten Constitution of presidential war because the 
Critical school operates at the law-politics intersection. 


By utilizing insights of the Critical school, the phenomenon of 
presidential war can be placed into the larger context of what 
Theodore Lowi has called "Presidential Power and the Ideological 
Struggle Over Its Interpretation." In particular, the Critical 
conception provides a scholarly perspective to describe what 
journalism depicts in post-Vietnam foreign policy debates and what our 
common thought categories in everyday discussion depict, i.e. their 
highly ideological character. When the study of presidential war is 
placed into larger ideological context, limits on presidential war and 
thus an unwritten Constitution are revealed that the dominant public 
law approach does not perceive. 


Critical Insights 


Presidential war has been defined as "a war undertaken at 
presidential initiative, usually without prior approval of Congress 
and without either a formal declaration of war or a direct attack upon 


the United States." In The Imperial Presidency, Arthur Schlesinger 
stated "on issues of war and peace (the president is) the most 
absolute monarch among the great powers of the world."3 


If our conception of law is limited to what goes on in courts, 
then a search for legal limits on presidential war through the 
traditional analytical-deductive law review approach is merely an 
academic exercise. In the aftermath of the 1983 Chadha case, Deputy 
Secretary of State Kenneth Dam stated that since the Supreme Court 


ltheodore Lowi, "Presidential Power and the Ideological Struggle 
Over Its Interpretation" in The Constitution and the American 
Presidency, Martin Fausold and Alan Shank, eds. (State University of 
New York Press, 1991). 


2alan Ned Sabrosky, "Presidential War" in Non Nuclear Conflicts 
in the Nuclear Age, Sam C. Sarkesian, eds. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1980), p. 212. 


Sarthur Schlesinger, The Imperial Presidency (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1973), p. ix. 
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will probably never settle the dispute over the War Powers 
Resolution’s constitutionality, "in that realm our constitutional law 
is determined in a sense, as in Britain--by constitutional practice, 
by political realities, by the fundamental good sense and public 
conscience of the American people and their representatives."4 The 
allusion to Britain’s unwritten Constitution implies constitutional 
limits do exist in spite of Supreme Court abstention on war powers 
issues. 


To discern the unwritten Constitution of presidential war, the 
Critical school provides a synthesis of law and politics that enables 
us to see the dynamic interaction of constitutional practice and 
political realities. In other words, the Critical school operates at 
the law-politics intersection. 


A paraphrased version of Lasswell’s definition of politics is 
"not only who gets what, when and how, but also why. "> The definition 
of politics employed in the paper is the struggle to influence the 
distribution of scarce resources and the interpretation of values that 
are both ends in themselves as well as means in the resource 
distribution struggle. A Critical insight into law is that law is "a 
weapon in social conflict."© such an insight can be used to explore 
the why component of the paraphrased version of Lasswell’s definition 
of politics. It can be used to perceive the connection between the 
value interpretation struggle as a means in the resource distribution 
struggle. As Ira Katznelson and Kenneth Trewhitt state, 


"Political dissatisfaction in the United States most 
frequently takes the form of trying to force a new and more 
favorable interpretation of the Constitution .... Never 
in this endless shuffling does the Constitution itself 
become the target. Rather, constitutional principles 
legitimate claims for a fair share of the American way of 
life, and constitutional interpretation and re-interpretations 
are the means for forcing reallocations."/ 


4y.s. Department of State, American Foreign Policy: Current 
Documents, 1983, 2nd Ed., p. 30. 


SMartin Marger, Elites and Masses, 2nd Ed. (Belmont, CA: 
Wadsworth), p. 203. 


Saustin Turk, "Law as a Weapon in Social Conflict," Social 
Problems 23:276. 


7Katznelson and Trewhitt, "Limits of Choice" in Capitalism and 
the State in U.S.-Latin American Relations, Richard Fager, Ed. 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1979), pp. 31-33. 
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Keeping in mind characterizations of the Critical Legal Studies 
movement as "trashing"® and "nihilistic, "? my purpose in employing 
Critical insights is not to deny the sincerity of the value 
interpretation struggle as an end in itself. The unselfish 
motivations animating the heroic participants in the struggle 
throughout American history are not disparaged. The attempt of this 
paper is not to consider the philosophical depth of those 
participants. The attempt here is a level or two shallower. It is 
merely to show how those deeper philosophical conceptions of what is 
needed to maintain a healthy equilibrium in the liberty-equality 
tension in the American political tradition have been manifested in 
the struggle over constitutional interpretation. The social science 
in the paper is to describe, not evaluate, the political-legal 
dynamics that compose the unwritten Constitution of presidential war. 
In that sense also, it takes seriously the written premises of the 
Constitution. By utilizing the Critical insight that law is "one of 
several tools ~ rivals to promote their interests with law emerging 
from conflict," © two "flip-flops" in the history of constitutional 
interpretation can be seen. 


Flip-Flop One 


The dispute over the reach of the commerce clause in the 
pre-Civil War era pitting strict constructionist Jeffersonian 
Republicans and their ideological descendants, the Jacksonian 
Democrats, against the Hamiltonian broad constructionist Federalists 
can be placed in a political context with the Critical conception. A 
most interesting contrast in the apologetics of constitutional 
interpretation is the movement of the political party of Jefferson and 
Jackson, what Louis Hartz refers to as the American Democrat, from 
their strict constructionist views to the broad construction views of 
the New Deal heirs of their tradition. Hartz states, "It had been the 
American democrat, with Jefferson, who in theory at least .. . had 
developed the closest thing to a laissez-faire dogma that the country 
had produced. "1 


8martin Laughlin, Public Law and Political Theory (New York: 
Oxford Press, 1992), p. 34. 


Robert Bork, The Tempting of America (New York: The Free Press), 
p. 207. 


10Robert L. Kidder, Connecting Law and Society: An Introduction 
to Research and Theory (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1983), p. 
88. 


llpouis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1955), p. 215. 
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If the underlying social struggle is taken as a reference point, 
the post-industrial movement of the American Democrat from a strict to 
broad interpretation of the commerce clause in particular and the 
Federal government’s economic powers in general can be explained. The 
strict Jacksonian construction of the agrarian pre-Civil War Democrats 
effectively paralyzed the political party that championed the 
industrial labor and agricultural interests of the common man in the 
post-Civil War industrial era. Such a constitutional theory could not 
justify the activist role for government to promote these interests in 
the post-Civil War era of large concentrations of industrial power. 
Only a broad Hamiltonian commerce clause interpretation could get the 
regulatory and redistributive programs that were in conformity with 
the interests of the left’s constituents. 


Though the Republican party is not the same institutional bearer 
of the interests of the business community as the Federalist party of 
Hamilton, the broad interpretation of the commerce clause of 
Hamilton’s pro-business Federalists no longer best pursued the public 
policy interests of Hartz’ Whigs in the post-Civil War period. With 
the political predominance of business in the 1860 to 1932 era, its 
employment of the Jefferson-Jackson strict constructionism was now 
serving its political purposes. A big government to compete with it 
was not in its interests. 


"One can trace this process of spiritual conversion 
and dramatic flip-flop with a brilliant clarity within the 
American states where on the eve of the Civil War the 
Hamiltonian interests who had originally demanded many 


public investments proceeded to deride them producing 
precedent after precedent for the laissez-faire constitutional 
law so famous in the later time." 


Thus, this historical flip-flop of the parties indicates 
something more than the "true construction" of the Constitution was at 
stake. The Critical perspective connects the legal-philosophical 
debate to the scare resource struggle. The Critical school connects 
the broad-strict debate on the interpretation of the commerce clause 
to the why part of the definition of politics. 


Flip-Flop Two 
John Spanier has stated, "Since Vietnam, the two parties have 


flip-flopped. The Republican Party is now interventionist in foreign 
policy whereas the Democrats are much lessing willing to intervene 
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abroad and to use force or the threat of force to support foreign 
policy objectives."13 


Phil Williams also notes the flip-flop. He states, 


"In 1951 the opposition to sending troops to Europe 
came primarily from a group of conservative Republicans .. . 
(but) as American foreign policy evolved in the 1950s and 
1960s the Democrats and Republicans shifted their 
orientations to the point where each embraced beliefs about 
commitments policy similar to those identified with the other 
party in 1951."14 


H.B. Shill notes the phenomenon with the National Commitments 
Resolution: 


"In the vote on the National Commitments Resolution 
of 1969 the primary empirical clearage occurred along the 
liberal-conservative line, with liberals supporting 
restrictive measures and conservatives opposing them. "15 


Williams noted that 


"Eighty-two percent of those voting in favor of the 
Mansfield Amendment were liberal and eighteen percent were 
conservative. This goes hand in hand with the high degree 
of partisanship (with 78 percent of the Democrats supporting 
the Mansfield Amendment of 1973) but it also gives credence 
to the argument that the troops issue was inextricably bound 
up with the dispute over national priorities."16 


Both Williams and Spanier place the cause of the flip-flop in the 
parties’ competing assessments of the impact of security requirements 
on their philosophical conceptions of the domestic national welfare. 
According to Williams, conservative Republicans in 1950 opposing the 
militarization of containment and liberal Democrats in the late 
1960s-early 1970s favoring the retrenchment of global containment 


13 50hn Spanier, American Foreign Policy Since World War II 
(Washington, D.C.: CQ Press, 1988), p. 299. 


14pnil Williams, The Senate and U.S. Troops in Europe (London: 
The MacMillan Press, 1985), p. 265. 


154.B. Shill, III, Senate Activism and Security Commitments, 
Ph.D. Dissertation (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1973), p. 495. 


16wWilliams, supra, p. 228. 
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"converged on the principle that foreign policy should be subordinated 
to the needs of the American economy and society."17 The liberal 
advocacy for a demilitarization of foreign policy was deemed essential 
"for its own sake and to facilitate the diversion of attention and 
resources to serious domestic problems. "18 


Spanier describes the conservative preference for free markets 
and limited government as leading to a natural rejection of extensive 
foreign policy involvements in the early 1950s. Once the familiarity 
of these involvements became recognizable, the conservative preference 
for a stable status quo came to the fore in the 1970s debate over the 
retrenchment of American military power. The Burkean description of a 
conservative as having the "disposition to preserve" is evident. On 
the other hand, the liberal Democrats of the Vietnam era were not 
philosophically opposed to big government--"What they opposed was the 
diversion of such a large percentage of the Federal budget from 
essential domestic needs to defense."19 


Finally, Richard Melanson states that debates involving military 
commitments will have a salient ideological dimension since the 
break-up of the pre-Vietnam consensus on foreign policy into 
conservative and liberal blocs who "perceive foreign policy in highly 
ideological ways."20 


In the presidential war powers debate, the party of the left has 
evolved from its broad Truman-era to early Vietnam-era interpretation 
of the commander-in-chief clause to a more narrow interpretation of 
the post-Tet 1968 era. The broad interpretation is what Edward Corwin 
and Arthur Schlesinger depict. 


The Competing Interpretations of 
The Commander-in-Chief Clause 


Though Arthur Schlesinger’s 1973 The Imperial Presidency is the 
most famous scholarly work in the treatment of presidential war, 
Edward Corwin’s 1940 The President: Office and Powers is a first 


l7tpid, p. 264. 
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systemic treatment of the phenomenon. Corwin used the term 
“presidential war power" to describe the creative synthesis of 
constitutional clauses by presidents to justify the use of military 
force without Congressional sanction. In particular, Lincoln used the 
Commander-in-Chief clause together with the Article II, Section 3 
clause to "take care that the laws be faithfully executed." To 
Corwin, the basis of the presidential war power is "fait accompli." 
Webster defines "fait accompli" as "an accomplished act, a thing 
already done, so that opposition or argument is useless." By "faits 
accompli," Corwin asserts "Congress’ hand can be forced. Indeed, it 
would seem that as the condition of the world steadily worsens, 
developments ciosely akin to faits accompli became almost unavoidable 
adjuncts of presidential direction of foreign policy."21 


It is this presidential war power that is at the basis of 
presidential justifications to wage undeclared wars in Korea and 
Vietnam. Truman in effect used the Commander-in-Chief power and the 
United Nations Charter, a treaty he asserted that he was enforcing 
under the take care clause, to justify his commitment of American 
forces to repel the North Korean invasion of South Korea in June 1950. 
With the war in Vietnam, President Johnson’s justifications were the 
Commander-in-Chief clause, the Southeast Asian Treaty Organization and 
a past list of military actions that presidents ordered without first 
obtaining Congress’ authorization. In fact, with the presidencies of 
Johnson and Nixon, statements were made by Administration spokesmen 
that the constitutional powers of the President were sufficiently 
large that the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was not needed to confer 
war-making authority on the President.22 William Rehnquist, then an 
assistant attorney general in the Nixon administration, specifically 
argued in a law review article?3 written to justify President Nixon’s 
incursion into Cambodia in Spring 1970 that the presidential power of 
commander-in-chief is not limited even though he is acting without 
legislative authorization. He used a statement from Justice Jackson’s 
Youngstown opinion, an opinion that incidentally limited presidential 
power to seize property for national security purposes, to support his 
position. In that case, Jackson stated, "I should indulge the widest 
latitude of interpretation to sustain (the President’s) exclusive 
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function to command the instruments of national force, at least when 
turned against the outside world for the security of our society."24 


It is this aggrandizement of presidential power that Corwin 
chronicled and lamented. He stated, "Precedents established by a 
forceful or politically successful personality in the office are 
available to less gifted successors, and eeccage | so because of the 
difficulty with which the Constitution is amended." 5 What he 
concludes is that "the constitutional basis (of the war power) has 
been shifted from the doctrine of delegated powers to the doctrine of 
inherent powers. "26 


The strict interpretation is codified in the War Powers 
Resolution.?7? There the Commander-in-Chief is defined as "exercised 
only pursuant to (1) a declaration of war, (2) a specific statutory 
authorization, or (3) a national emergency created by an attack upon 
the United States, its territories or possessions, or its armed 
forces." 


The parties’ flip-flop on their foreign policy orientations thus 
transforms the war powers debate from its President versus Congress 
institutional-legal dimensions to the underlying partisan-ideological 
dimensions. When the presidency curbing legislation of the 1970s is 
placed in partisan-ideological context, the early Cold War Republican- 
isolationist versus Democratic-internationalist alignment can be seen 
to be a short-term historical anomaly just as much as the 
pre-industrial commerce clause strict constructionism of the Democrats 
would be misguided in a post-industrial historical context relative to 
the political interests of its constituents. The Critical conception 
of law as a weapon in social conflict enables us to see constitutional 
interpretation as part of the political process with law emerging from 
the conflict. The more traditional analytical-deductive law review 
approach sees law as a neutral device, a Holmesian brooding 
omnipresence or deus ex machina, that can be found and then applied to 
resolve conflict. 


With regard to the Great Debate of 1951 that ensued from 
President Truman’s prerogative deployment of U.S. troops to Europe, 
Ronald Caridi states, "on the surface (it) concerns which branch of 
government should have the final say on sending troops to Europe (but) 
on a more profound level was the question of whether or not the U.S. 


24voungstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579. 
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should adopt a policy of neo-isolationism. "28 Presidency curbing 
legislation of the 1970’s represents at least a symbolic victory for a 
more narrow American world role. Kenneth Holland asserts that the War 
Powers Resolution is, 


"an infringement on the President’s constitutional 
prerogative powers and an isolationist foreign policy is a 
natural outgrowth of a strict constitutional interpretation 
of the president’s powers to use force to advance national 
interests overseas .. . by reducing America’s involvement 
in foreign affairs."29 


If Austin Turk’s Critical conception of law is applied i.e. "law as a 
weapon in social conflict," a relative isolationism or at least a 
non-expanding number of American military commitments is more in line 
with the political agenda of the left in that it prefers more scarce 
resources should be devoted to social spending instead of the guns 
needed to support extensive foreign policy interests. 


The Two Threads of Schlesinger’s 
Imperial Presidency Thesis 


The Legal Thread--No Limits on Presidential War 


Post-Schlesinger scholarship on presidential war in political 
science has concentrated on only one of two threads of the Imperial 
Presidency thesis. Schlesinger had a legal and political thread to 
his thesis. 


With regard to the legal thread, Schlesinger stated, 


"The repeated use of the term Commander-in-Chief, as 
if it were an incantation, would have confounded the 
Founding Fathers... _ 30 (Presidents) Nixon and Johnson 
had surpassed all their predecessors in claiming that 
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inherent and exclusive presidential authority permitted a 
president to order troops into battle at his unilateral 
pleasure. "31 


With regard to the political thread, Schlesinger stated, 


"The Imperial Presidency was essentially the 
creation of foreign policy. A combination of doctrines 
and emotions--belief in permanent and universal crisis, 
fear of communism, faith in the duty and right of the 
United States to intervene swiftly in every part of the 
world--had brought an unprecedented centralization of 
decisions over war and peace in the Presidency. "232 


Specifically, Schlesinger roots the political thread in 


"the policy of containment initially correct and necessary 
but that it came under the hypnosis of crisis to confuse 
political and military threats, to lose a sense of limit and 
discrimination?> . . . the pactomania of the 1950’s made it 
more difficult than ever for Congress to prevent presidents 
from deploying troops as treaty commitments and the national 
security were deemed to require (and the President was the 
judge of both) ."34 


Post-Schlesinger scholarship on presidential war in political 
science has concentrated on the constitutional justification thread of 
Schlesinger’s thesis. This thread has been dominated by what legal 
scholarship would describe as a realist analysis. The essence of the 
realist school is to conceive of law as "the prophecies of what the 
courts will do in fact, and nothing more pretentious."3° If one were 
to take a view of the War Powers Resolution, the centerpiece of 
post-Vietnam legal efforts to control the phenomenon of presidential 
war, as an attempt by Congress to delegitimize presidential warmaking 
by restricting the opportunities for the Commander-in-Chief clause to 
be used as a public incantation to justify presidential war, then the 
continuing invocation by the courts of the "political question" 
doctrine indicates no legal restraints exist upon presidential war 
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according to a realist analysis. Employing a realist attitude, 
Daynes and Raymond Tatalovich conclude, "the reluctance of the 
judiciary to become involved (has given) added legitimacy to 
presidential warmaking . .. all presidents enjoy substantial 
ene to initiate and vigorously pursue military actions 
abroad. "36 


Richard Pious’ 1979 The American Presidency can also be described 
as an applied study of the realist conception of public law. The 
center of Pious’ theory of presidential power is that "the fundamental 
and irreducible core of presidential power rests not on influence, 
persuasion, public opinion, elections or party, but rather on the 
successful assertion of constitutional authority to resolve crises and 
significant domestic issues."27 His conclusion on presidential war 
depicts a constant upward growth of presidential power that in effect 
has reached a plateau where Article II war powers now have a static 
linguistic embodiment that persists over time. Pious has written that 
he "focuses not on the short-term acquisitions and exercise of 
political power, but on the long-term legitimacy of claims to power 
that would fundamentally alter the constitutional distribution of 
policy-making authority. "38 After a consideration of President 
Reagan’s 1983 Lebanon Marine deployment and 1987 Persian Gulf naval 
deployment, he concluded "Presidents fuse powers (such as the 
commander-in-chief clause and the executive power) and combine 
obligations (the oath and the duty to faithfully execute the laws) to 
create a set of resulting powers that enable them to unilaterally set 
in motion and supervise all sorts of military operations. "2? Thus, 
the main thrust of the realist analysis that underlies political 
science’s public law study of presidential war sees the raw facts of 
presidential power as unimpaired by law. However, by not considering 
the political thread of Schlesinger’s thesis, the traditional public 
law approach does not see the post-Vietnam curtailment of presidential 
war. 
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The Political Thread--Loss of Presidential Supremacy to 
Define Vital Interests 


With regard to the political thread of presidential war, the 
traditional public law approach to the study of presidential war 
within a constitutional context does not take into account how the 
dissolution of the anti-communist consensus has limited presidential 
war. It is necessary to reiterate that Schlesinger’s Imperial 
Presidency was described as based on “a combination of doctrines and 
emotions--belief in permanent and universal crisis, fear of communism, 
faith in the duty and the right of the United States to intervene 
swiftly in every part of the world." Clearly, the indiscriminate 
global containment based on the anti-communist consensus that 
Schlesinger described does not exist after Vietnam. Alan Sabrosky 
notes that with the dissolution of the anti-communist consensus, other 
consequences followed--"Key provisions of the consensus were the 
justifiability of armed intervention in defense of our allies and 
interests, coupled with the acknowledgement in principle of 
presidential primacy in foreign affairs."49 Stephen Hosmer maintains 
"the Congressional reluctance to support new U.S. military 
interventions in the Third World reflects the absence of consensus 
that U.S. vital interests warrant such involvement."41 


To Bernard Brodie’s query, "Vital Interests: What are They and 
Who Says So, "42 Schlesinger in effect sees the president as the 
single-handed definer of vital interests when he states "the 
pactomania of the 1950’s made it more difficult than ever for Congress 
to prevent presidents from deploying troops as treaty commitments and 


the national ee deemed to require (and the President was 


the judge of both). The years since the publication of The 
Imperial Presidency have seen the United States undergo the Vietnam 
syndrome of the 1970s to a rejuvenated containment policy which had 
its onset with the enunciation of the Carter Doctrine to attempts by 
the Reagan Administration to extend a militarized containment policy 
to the "fourth front" of Central America, the first front being 
Western Europe, the second in East Asia and the third in the Persian 
Gulf. However, if the resurgent containment policy originating in the 


40aian Sabrosky, "Presidential War" in Non-Nuclear Conflicts in 
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Carter Doctrine is followed through the eight Reagan years, President 
Reagan clearly was not successful in reinstating the global 
containment of the pre-Vietnam era. Brodie’s query is not to be 
answered by describing the President as a single-handed definer of 
vital interests. 


The main concern of global or symmetrical containment according 
to John Lewis Gaddis is "that incremental threats do not become major 
threats. The psychology of being tough and credible in backing 
commitments is its most salient characteristic."44 Robert Tucker 
states, "a marginal interest will be invested with a significance it 
would not otherwise have."45 


Reagan defined both Central America and Lebanon as vital 
interests of the U.S. In both cases, global containment thought 
processes are evident in the president’s statements. On Central 
America, the president stated, 


"The national security of all the Americas is at 
stake in Central America. If we cannot defend ourselves 
there, we cannot be expected to prevail elsewhere. Our 
credibility could collapse, our alliances would crumble 
and the safety of our homeland would be in jeopardy. We 
have a vital interest, a moral duty and a solemn 
responsibility."4® 


On Lebanon, in a nationally televised address the day after the 
bombing of the Marine barracks, the president stated, 


"We have vital interests in Lebanon . . . peace in 
Lebanon is key to the region’s stability now and in the 
future (and) it is central to our credibility on a global 
scale. The struggle for peace is indivisible."*7 


Though the President clearly defined Central America and Lebanon 
as vital interests, his efforts to lead were just as clearly 
unsuccessful in attaining followers. On Central America, the 
administration was repeatedly put on the defensive that its military 
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aid and advisor’s policy "would lead us down the same path by which we 
got involved in Vietnam."48 In public opinion polls between 1981 and 
1983, in the vicinity of 65 to 70 percent of Americans saw Reagan 
policy as heading to another Vietnam-type involvement and disapproved 
those policies even though 72 percent saw as likely other Central 
American nations succumbing to rebel takeovers.49 To the public, the 
Central American guerrilla warfare situation had the earmarks of a 
repeat Vietnam quagmire. 


Though Reagan did launch a presidential war in Grenada, the fact 
of the matter is no presidential war was launched in Nicaragua though 
vital interests had been declared to be at stake by the President in 
Central America. A clue to explain this is provided by Richard 
Melanson. In the aftermath of Grenada, no Grenada doctrine was 
proclaimed "because of the continuing lack of a domestic consensus 
about the purposes and limits of American power. The President firmly 
resisted all temptations to use the Grenada affair to lay down broad 
guidelines for U.S. military power. "50 


The anti-communist buzzword that defined the consensual 
framework of vital interest perceptions in the pre-Vietnam era was no 
longer present during the Reagan presidency. Norman Podhoretz sees 
the new era beginning with the Carter Doctrine with more at stake than 
oil. He preferred the anti-communist rationale to be resuscitated and 
he traced its unavailability to the State of the Union address 
announcing the Carter Doctrine in which "not once . . . does the word 
‘communism’ appear.">1 


It is true that the executive branch can secretly devise a plan 
and begin a military operation based on information that it can 
interpret in a way to give it the benefit of the doubt in what it 
alleges to be a crisis, as Hugh O’Shaughnessy indicates occurred with 
the Grenada intervention.°* In the long run, absent a quick 
achievement of military objectives in a context lacking a deeper 
bipartisan consensual framework that identifies vital interests, time 
begins to run out on an administration’s deployments very quickly. It 
would appear to be beyond doubt that the Reagan Administration had 
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anywhere near the needed time to implement an invasion of Nicaragua 
that “would require at least 100,000 troops, in addition to naval and 
air power, at a first year cost in excess of $9 billion," as the 
Pentagon document "Prospects for Containment of Nicaragua’s Communist 
Government"°>> in May 1986 indicated, without a pre-existing consensual 
perception that U.S. vital interests were at stake. In June 28, 1983 
testimony before a congressional committee, Deputy Secretary of State 
Dam stated, "the lesson of recent history is that a President cannot 
sustain a major military involvement without congressional and public 
support."°4 Apparently, the implications of a non-existent consensus 
for the time available to wage presidential war in Nicaragua were not 
lost during the Reagan administration’s policy deliberations. 
Clearly, the absence of the political thread of Schlesinger’s thesis, 
i.e. global anti-communism of the pre-Vietnam era, severely curtails 
presidential warmaking ability. 


Just as Grenada is contrasted with larger Central American policy 
to show the limits on the Imperial Presidency, the 1983 Marine 
deployment to Lebanon needs to be contrasted with the 1987 Persian 
Gulf naval deployment. 


What differentiates the 1987 Gulf deployment from the 1983 
Lebanon deployment is that administrative policy continued on with the 
naval buildup which began with six American warships and eventually 
reached forty one in spite of the congressional clamor opposing the 
deployment. The buildup continued even after the much publicized 
U.S.S. Stark incident of May 17, 1987 in which thirty seven American 
sailors died as the result of what was alleged to be an accidental 
launching of an Iragi air to ship missile. Other misfortunes also 
kept administration policy under the widened scope of publicity as a 
U.S. escort vessel was damaged by an Iranian mine in July and as three 
U.S.-Iranian naval incidents occurred. 


In the case of Lebanon, the original deployment of 1200 Marines 
was never able to be expanded after the two Marine deaths on August 
29, 1983 as the domestic debate precipitated by calls for the 
invocation of the War Powers Resolution effectively intimidated the 
Administration into making the concessions on time and troop limits in 
the "Multinational Force in Lebanon Resolution."°> After the truck 
bombing of October 23, in spite of Presidential exhortations that 
vital interests were at stake, the lack of domestic support required 
the withdrawal of American forces that was completed by February 1984. 
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An Imperial Presidency would not only have stayed but escalated 
American involvement if the President were still the single-handed 
definer of vital interests. 


If the real world basis of the presidential war power as defined 
by Corwin is the presentation to Congress of a fait accompli, then the 
1987 Gulf deployment fits the description. The key to congressional 
submission is found in an undisputed press release by the White House 
on June 30, 1987 describing a meeting of the President with 
congressional leaders--"the bipartisan leadership agreed the U.S. has 
vital interests in the Persian Gulf."°© such a bipartisan consensus 
was lacking on the Marine deployment to Lebanon in 1983 as the 
presidential force deployment met a domestic backlash that effectively 
halted any further buildup of U.S. troops. 


The failure of President Reagan to set the terms of debate in 
Lebanon demonstrates even more significantly than Central American 
policy the curtailment of the Imperial Presidency. With its Marine 
deployment to Lebanon, the Reagan Administration was not attempting to 
extend a militarized containment policy from a region consensually 
perceived as involving a vital U.S. interest to a geographically 
distinct region. The attempted shift from the Persian Gulf in 1980 to 
Central America in 1981 was an effort to utilize the resurgent 
atmosphere conducive to remilitarized containment in the aftermath of 
the Iranian hostage crisis and Soviet invasion of Afghanistan to 
accomplish such an extension. However, President Reagan’s Lebanon 
policy was merely an intra-regional shift which ran into substantial 
opposition and eventual defeat. In short, try though he may, Reagan 
was unable to shift geographically the perception of American vital 
interests beyond the Persian Gulf geographic core of the Carter 
Doctrine. With Reagan’s tenure, the Imperial Presidency can be 
described as limited to quick, lightning strikes as in Grenada and the 
Libyan air strike or in the implementation of a narrowly defined, but 
consensually based geographic vital interest as articulated in the 
Carter Doctrine. President Bush’s Panama invasion and the Desert 
Shield phase of the Persian Gulf war can also seen as fitting within 
these two categories. 


John Spanier describes the nature of American vital interest 
perceptions during the Reagan tenure: "Even with Reagan at the helm, 
the nation continued to sway somewhere between the post-Vietnam and 
post-Iranian moods--between Grenada on the one hand and Lebanon and 
Nicaragua on the other."°’ This state of affairs is a far cry from 
Schlesinger’s characterization of the consequences of global 
containment for presidential power that "warfare anywhere on earth 
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could, if the President so judged, constitute an attack on the United 
States and thereby authorize him to wage defensive war without 
congressional consent. 


With the Spanier-Schlesinger contrast, the bases to discern the 
unwritten Constitution on presidential war are in place. Attention 
shifts to a consideration of the significance of the newly perceived 
limits on the political thread of the Imperial Presidency thesis in 
the context of the parties’ flip-flop on foreign policy orientations. 


The Unwritten Constitution Emerges 
From The Ideological Struggle 


By placing the political party based guns-butter debate at the 
center of analysis, America’s unwritten Constitution on presidential 
war can be observed. By unwritten Constitution, I mean to describe 
not a consensual procedural mechanism but the political-legal dynamics 
that shape how the intended restraints of the written Constitution 
operate in the ideological struggle over the interpretation of 
presidential power in foreign policy that emerged as a result of the 
Vietnam War. 


With the flip-flop on presidential war powers between the Great 
Debate of 1951 and the 1973 vote on the Mansfield Amendment to reduce 
the American troop presence in Europe, the partisan divisions 
underlying America’s unwritten Constitution in the post-Vietnam United 
States are the same as Richard Rose described the partisan divisions 
in Britain during the Suez War of 1956. 


Rose notes that both Labor and the Conservative Party agreed that 
the Government had the legal authority to wage war, but as a policy 
matter the Labor Party argued that this use of force was illegitimate. 
Through the attempt to influence public opinion, Labor sought the 
withdrawal of Britain from a constitutionally legal but illegitimate 
war in its view. Rose states, "legality can be determined in 
courtrooms; legitimacy is determined by reference to the norms of the 
political culture."°9 a corollary from this proposition would state 
that Britain’s unwritten Constitution evolves in the dialectical 
tension between constitutional legality and political illegitimacy. 
However, the Congressional war declaration power of Article 1, Section 
8 of the Constitution has not been repealed and the continued 
existence of this premise in America’s written Constitution has a 
bearing on the nature of the dialectical tension in America’s 
unwritten constitution. 
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At this point, we have arrived at Lowi’s ideological struggle 
the interpretation of presidential power. He states, 


"for the liberal intellectuals .. . their model was, 
in effect, a Domestic Necessity Model, or a deadlock model 
with the president as the only sure way to fulfill the 
American dream of social justice. © Today, conservatives, 
particularly, neo-conservatives, are not proposing foreign 
entanglements in order to get a strong presidency. The 
conservative need for a strong presidency is lodged in the 
War Model of the presidency. As long as there was a Cold War, 
the constant communist threat was sufficient to meet the 
assumptions of the War Model Presidency. 


Together with the newly perceived limits on presidential power to 
define American vital interests, recognition of the ideological 
struggle in the interpretation of presidential power should enable us 
to jettison the limitless image of presidential warmaking power 
captured by the Imperial Presidency rhetoric. Two key misperceptions 
arise from the Imperial Presidency image and rhetoric. 


First, by continuing to employ the rhetoric and image of the 
Imperial Presidency in the analysis of presidential war in the 
aftermath of Vietnam, we fail to take into account the changed 
geostrategic Weltanschauung of the post-Vietnam era. Edwin Hargrove 
powerfully captures the change. The pre-Vietnam anti-communist 
consensus “put the burden of proof upon those who would go against the 
prevailing attitude of the defensive and national security outlook. "©2 
The fate of George Ball’s admonitions against intervention in Vietnam 
in 1965 is an example. Hargrove notes "as a consequence of Vietnam 
the burden of proof (is being placed) upon those who wish to act in 
aggressive military ways." 


Second, by continuing to employ the Imperial Presidency rhetoric 
and image, we fail to take into account the relationship of the 
dissolved consensus to the new geostrategic Weltaschauung. The role 
of the bipartisan anti-communist consensus that led to Vietnam has 
been described by Gelb and Betts in The Irony of Vietnam: The System 
Worked. They state, "As long as the general doctrine of military 
containment of communism remained the consensus, the specific military 
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intervention in Vietnam followed logically."©4 These authors also 
note the beginning of the breakdown of the consensus: "By 1965, 
liberals were moving into opposition and conservatives were turning 
into supporters. "©5 David Levy in The Debate Over Vietnam describes 
the two strands in the consensus that unraveled with the Vietnam war: 


"Since the mid 1930’s, after all, considerations of 
national security and considerations of morality had gone 
hand-in-hand in the discussions of American foreign policy. 
Through all the years of confronting the Fascists, through 
all the years of confronting the Communists, the great 
majority of Americans could feel that the nation was pursuing 
purposes that were both necessary and principled, purposes 
that simultaneously maintained American safety and vindicated 
American ideals. Now those two strands in the ideology 
seemed somehow to have become separated, and it was at last 
possible to see that for more than a generation Americans had 
been drawn to a foreign policy consensus for very different 
reasons: some of them because they wanted to keep the 
country secure, others because they wanted to further certain 
moral principles and behavior in the world. && 


The central contention of this paper is that insights of the 
Critical school provide the theoretical vehicle to discern the 
unwritten Constitution of presidential war because the Critical school 
operates at the law-politics intersection. In particular, the 
Critical conception of "law as a weapon in social conflict" avoids the 
misperceptions of the Imperial Presidency image and rhetoric and 
enables us to see how the dynamic of the post-Vietnam "dissensus" 
relates to the new geostrategic Weltanschauung. 


The dynamic of the post-Vietnam "dissensus" is the political 
party based guns-butter debate that gives the left the incentive to 
maintain the terms of the geostrategic debate Hargrove described. The 
changed geostrategic Weltanschauung after Vietnam, placing the burden 
of proof on those who wish to act in aggressive military ways, results 
from the delegitimation of the anti-communist consensus that provided 
a public justification for war and the discrediting of the “peace is 
indivisible" reasoning process of global containment. With the 
changed geostrategic Weltanschauung and the parties flip-flop on 
presidential war powers, political maneuverability on definitions of 
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American vital interests favors the left. This maneuverability is the 
direct opposite of the "only Nixon could go to China" quip. In fact, 
even Nixon himself has reported that he said to Mao Tse Tung that the 
political right has the political maneuverability to make peace that 
the left lacks.©°”? The left’s post-Vietnam maneuverability on war 
enables it to control the legitimation of vital interest perceptions 
that must underlie a presidential war of indefinite duration as 
opposed to a short term strike as in Grenada, Libya, Pamama. 


The Critical conception of public "law as a weapon in social 
conflict," as "one of several tools by rivals to promote their 
interests with law emerging from conflict," enables us to see that if 
the left confers legitimacy, its incentive to refer to the war 
declaration premise of the written Constitution and its statutory 
embodiment, the War Powers Resolution, is accordingly diminished. If 
it does not choose to confer legitimacy, its incentive to invoke a 
strict interpretation of presidential war powers is activated. Just 
as conservatives have been accused of exaggerating external threats in 
order to insure scarce resources are not deployed to domestic 
redistribution, the left has an incentive to limit legitimizing vital 
interest perceptions because the deployment of scarce resources to the 
military sector runs counter to their domestic policy preferences. 
Recently, Benjamin Ginsberg and Martin Shefter illustrated the 
workings and implications of the partisan guns-butter divide for the 
political system as a whole in Politics by Other Means. 


The post-Vietnam "dissensus" means that a consensus, i.e. a 
convergence of the material and ideal stands, the "necessary and 
principled" in Levy’s terms, in American foreign policy to support an 
indefinite intervention is created only on a case-by-case basis due to 
the delegitimation of the anti-communist consensus and "peace is 
indivisible" reasoning process of global containment. As Robert 
Tucker stated during the early phases of the Desert Shield deployment 
in August 1990 in response to the Administration’s rationales that 
focused on economic interests, "the public and Congress are used to 
seeing international expeditions discussed in grander, more 
apocalyptic terms." The material strand is thus not enough. 

Wick Allison stated the inadequacy of the exclusive use of the 
idealist strand--"never go to war merely for a noble purpose. "©9 Both 
strands are needed. To attain the converge of these strands, vital 
interest perceptions must have a basis in both parties. 
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In the post-Vietnam era, only the left has successfully proposed 
extensions of American vital interests. Republicans have merely 
implemented these extensions in the 1987 naval deployment and the 
1990-91 Gulf War. With regard to the Gulf War, the outcome of the 
congressional debate prior to the start of Desert Storm illustrates 
the bipartisan consensual perception of vital interests in the Gulf. 
As the Congressional Quarterly Almanac 1990 reports, “congressional 
opinion did not divide along the stark fault lines of the Vietnam 
debate." (There was) nearly universal agreement on the fundamentals 
that Saddam was a oe enemy of U.S. interests and strong action 
needed to be taken."? In January 1991 Democrats were left to raise 
questions about the proper time to begin military operations against 
the Iraqis. The argument was made that economic sanctions should be 
given time to work. The CQ also stated, "underscoring much of the 
debate was a sense that the legislative branch had acted too late to 
have any real choice except to back Bush in his showdown with Iraq."’+ 
Though the Democrats’ hand may have been immediately forced with the 
presidential fait accompli of the Desert Shield deployment, the 
question naturally arises why there was no widespread opposition, 
halting and reversal of the deployment and build-up in Saudi Arabia in 
August 1990 as there was in the Lebanon deployment of 1983. When 
inquiry is made into the source of success of the Desert Shield 
deployment, it can be seen in Democrat President Jimmy Carter’s 
articulation and thus legitimation of a U.S. vital interest in the 
Gulf contained in the Carter Doctrine. That’s the source of 
foreclosed legislative choice. The question of whether we had vital 
interests in the Gulf was not challenged by a significant portion of 
Democratic opinion as the Congressional Quarterly illustrates. 


As previously stated, vital interest perceptions must have a 
substantial bipartisan basis. There need not be universal consensus 
to legitimize vital interest perceptions. Many Democrats will not go 
along. We must keep in mind Richard Melanson’s description of the 
political spectrum: 


"The Republican Party has largely embraced the outlook 
of Cold War internationalism, while the Democrats have been 
split since Vietnam among conservative internationals, liberal 
internationalists, with a few moving to a principled sort of 
isolationism." 72 


However, significant Democratic support must be obtained by any 
president to attain a consensus on the expansion of indefinite 
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military commitments in the post-Vietnam era. Democratic acquiescence 
is indispensable. It is this acquiescence that is lacking in Reagan 
Administration efforts to extend the military resurgence that began 
with the Carter Doctrine’s articulation of a vital U.S. interest in 
the Persian Gulf to the Central American region and to Lebanon. 


When the left has withheld its conferral of political legitimacy 
on a vital interest perception, the Critical conception of law "as a 
weapon in social conflict" and as "politics by other means" enables us 
to see the dynamic interaction of the legal and political threads of 
Schlesinger’s thesis. 


The Senate debate over the Lebanon Resolution during the last 
week of September 1983 illustrates the workings of the law-politics 
interaction. Presidential assertions focused on the underlying 
geostrategic-security issues as the Commander-in-Chief clause was 
invoked to provide legal justification. This was also the 
argumentative thrust of the Republican party. Democrats argued that 
the operation lacks legality by calling for the invocation of the War 
Powers Resolution as they ignore altogether or seriously downplay the 
geostrategic significance of presidential policy objectives. The 
Republican response to the Democratic call to invoke the War Powers 
Resolution was to claim that it is an unconstitutional infringement on 
presidential powers. 


Senate Democrats wanted a straight up or down vote on the War 
Powers Resolution and not on what they saw to be a replay of the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution in the Multinational Force in Lebanon Resolution. 
Time after time the Gulf of Tonkin analogy was raised. Senator Biden 
led off the debate by claiming the debate was about the applicabilit 
of the War Powers Resolution and not substantive policy in Lebanon. ’ 
He noted the recent Supreme Court ruling in the Chadha case may have 
raised questions about the War Powers Resolution’s constitutionality 
but he and the Democrats effectively ignored it as being any kind of 
roadblock to their call for the Resolution’s invocation. Senator 
Bingaman explicitly asserted that the War Powers Resolution is 
constitutional, as he confirmed Senator Biden’s listing of the 
constitutional legality of the President’s deployment of Marines to 
Lebanon as the paramount concern with substantive policy only of 
secondary importance. 74 


Senator Quayle’s monologue illustrates the Republican inversion 
of priorities. His priority was to focus on policy, not the War 
Powers Resolution which he states may be unconstitutional due to the 
Chadha decision. Senator Denton confirmed Quayle’s depiction of issue 
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priorities as he stated "the Big Picture was (not the War Powers 
Resolution) but U.S. vital interests in the Middle East."’° To the 
extent that the war powers issue was joined directly, Senator Tower 
cited the Curtiss-Wright case, which refers to the President as "the 
sole organ of the federal government in the field of international 
relations," to underline his argument that the War Powers Resolution 
is unconstitutional since "military force is an instrument of foreign 
policy into which there is to be no Congressional intrusion."/ 
Senator Hart’s response for the Democrats was that the 
Commander-in-Chief clause enables the President to respond to 
emergencies but it does not give him the sole power to commit the 
nation to war. Senator Bentsen asserted the Commander-in-Chief power 
is activated only after Congress initiates the warmaking process. 
Both Democratic Senators’ statements came within the strict 
constructionist understanding of presidential war powers. 


John Sullivan sees the War Powers Resolution as having played a 
significant role in the denial of President Reagan’s proposed 
extension of containment to Central America. In two incidents in the 
first thirteen months of the Reagan Administration, he states, "the 
Resolution was serving as a restraint without being invoked." ?7 
However, the partisan-ideological dimensions of the Central American 
debate go undiscussed. Barbara Hinckley’s ideological analysis of the 
Boland Amendment votes provides a complement to Sullivan’s War Powers 
Resolution analysis. 


The Post-Cold War 


Echoes of pre-Vietnam globalistic thought processes of Democrats 
can be heard in the left’s pleas for humanitarian intervention in 
Somalia and Bosnia. Also, a faint revival of the domino theory can be 
heard when the point is made how a larger regional and possibly even 
general war can result if ethnic conflict in Bosnia is not contained. 
Once again, the left is reviving this line of argument. 


Wilsonian interventionism obviously still retains some 
philosophical hold on the left. The left’s tendency in this early 
post-Cold War era is to emphasize the idealistic strands of what 
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America stands for while the right emphasizes more material interests 
to protect the U.S. Thus, the post-Vietnam "dissensus" continues. As 
of mid-July 1993, a bipartisan consensus emerged to support the Somoli 
intervention but it has not extended to Bosnia. In Somolia, the 
expected low costs led to President Bush acceding to calls initiated 
by the left for humanitarian intervention. However, the summer 1992 
rhetoric of candidate Clinton for a more assertive policy in Bosnia 
has been tempered by President Clinton due to the high expected costs 
of groud troop intervention--the real Rubicon. Caution prevails to 
avoid the slippery slope leading to this ground intervention. Though 
the left proposed these post-Cold War extensions of interests in which 
the U.S. should use force, it is important to note the two drags on 
the left’s maneuverability as well as the fact of this 
maneuverability. 


First, with the disappearance of the communist global threat, the 
ideological inducement to Republican globalism of the Reagan era has 
also disappeared. The earlier Republican tendency prior to flip-flop 
two to selective perceptions of vital interests is ascendant. This 
selectivity is rooted in its material interests emphasis in defining 
American vital interests. It sees no security interests at stake in a 
conflict confined to Bosnia. This is the new drag on the left’s 
maneuverability with the Cold War’s end. However, this drag is the 
lesser important. As Henry Kissinger said during the Bosnia debate in 
May 1993, if we go in, he supposes he will support the President 
longer than the liberals. Obviously, Kissinger stills sees the 
relevance of a Gelb-Betts statement in The Irony of Vietnam, "The 
Right would be unhappy and disgruntled, but they would never press the 
case for withdrawal to the public. The Left and the doves would and 
eventually did."79 The right can still be counted to "rally round the 
flag" once a deployment is made. The rally effect further 
underlines the left’s maneuverability to legitimize vital interest 
perceptions. 


Second, the parties’ flip-flop on foreign policy orientations is 
rooted in the structure of domestic political conflict. The 
guns-butter dichotomy of the parties is a long-term feature of the 
political system that emerged during the Vietnam war and will outlast 
the Cold War. The domestic agenda of the Democrats is an enduring 
change in the thought processes of the pre-Vietnam party. As Aaron 
Wildavsky states, 


"Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, John Kennedy, 
Lyndon Johnson and their party supporters regarded them- 
selves as insiders whose talk it was to moderate the 
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injustices of capitalism through mild redistributive 
measures, while building up national defense to support 
international commitments. Nonpresidential exemplars of 
this view were Senators Hubert Humphrey and Henry Jackson, 
who combined a pro-welfare stance with a strongly 
internationalist posture... .81 the party of Harry 
Truman, Hubert Humphrey and Henry Jackson does not exist 
anymore. 


Considering Bosnia, Peter Rodman states, 


"All this takes place, of course, against the 
backdrop of the Administration’s plan to shrink our 
military budget. Expanding our diplomatic objectives 
while cutting back our power can only be called voodoo 
national-security policy." 


Though the Cold War is over, a more selective military engagement 
of the U.S. with the world and consequently a stricter interpretation 
of the Commander-in-Chief clause is likely to continue to be in the 
interests of the party of the left, Hartz’ American Democrat. 


These continuing partisan orientations, in conjunction with the 
congressional war declaration power as a premise from the written 
Constitution, determine the nature of the dialectical tension in 
America’s unwritten Constitution. Britain’s unwritten Constitution 
evolves in the dialectical tension between constitutional legality and 
political illegitimacy. America’s unwritten Constitution on 
presidential war evolves in the dialectical tension between the strict 
construction’s constitutional illegality and political legitimacy. 
This unwritten Constitution emerges from the ideological struggle over 
the interpretation of presidential power in the post-Vietnam 
"dissensus." It is the left that enjoys political maneuverability in 
the post-Vietnam geostrategic Weltanschauung that enables it to 
control the conferral of political legitimacy on vital interest 
perceptions. That conferral is indispensable to the muting of 
constitutionality issues and the convergence of the material and ideal 
strands in American foreign policy. The left will be reluctant to 
expand due to its domestic agenda. The right’s domestic agenda is no 
roadblock to "rally round the flag." Republican refusal to see any 
need to confer retroactive legality on the Somoli operation by 
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applying the War Powers Resolution due to the view of its 
unconstitutionality shows its exclusive commitment to a broad 
interpretation of the Commander-in-Chief clause. 84 


The Democratic party still has "internationalists" but Melanson’s 
overall depiction®5 is that of a fractured party when it comes to 
foreign policy. The left’s maneuverability comes at the risk of its 
fracture even in the post-Cold War era because, as Melanson states, 
"liberal anticommunism no longer unites the Democratic Party and no 
comparable principle appears able to do so."8& the competing 
frameworks of law as limit embodied in its preference for a strict 
interpretation of the Commander-in-Chief clause and the demands of 
foreign policy intersect on the left. Within the Democratic party it 
is determined which of the competing frameworks will prevail in debate 
over definitions of vital interests. Isolationist and 
internationalist orientations collide there. 


As Fred Barnes states, "Realizing he was on the verge of making 
Bosnia--not the economy, not health care, not Russia--the centerpiece 
of his presidency, Clinton stepped back."87 The inclination not to 
expand strategic interests can be seen and the domestic basis of this 
inclination is also apparent. The result is a selective perception of 
strategic interests to "keep the conflict from spreading beyond 
Bosnia, but aside from that, the peace  eaaaia is a higher priority 
for Europe than for the United States." 8 


The fracturing of the Democratic Party with the Vietnam decisions 
of 1965 has so far not been repeated in the Clinton presidency. To 
avoid the risk of this fracture, the Democrats have an incentive to 
prevent a "marginal interest (being) invested with a significance it 
would not otherwise have." The risk of this fracture gives the left 
incentive to limit foreign policy interests and the corollary 
presidential power to protect them. It is in this incentive to use 
law--"one of several tools by rivals to promote their interests with 
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law emerging from the conflict"?29--to limit foreign policy interests 
and presidential power that the Critical insights help us to see the 
unwritten Constitution of presidential war. 


Conclusion 


With judicial abstention on war powers, the traditional public 
law approach with its static, mechanistic, deus ex machina conception 
of law can come to no other conclusion than futility in the effort to 
restrain presidential war. The Critical conception brings a more 
dynamic, evolutionary conception that sees the competing broad and 
strict interpretations of the Commander-in-Chief clause as part of the 
continuing geostrategic debate between the political parties that is 
influenced by their guns-butter orientations. 


What traditional public law analysts of presidential war have 
failed to realize is the curtailment of presidential war. They have 
failed to see how the mechanistic public law approach has become a 
significant part of the organic processes of the geostrategic debate. 
When the political or geostrategic thread of Schlesinger’s thesis is 
observed in the post-Vietnam era, the intersection of law and 
Constitution as limit versus vital interest interpretations can also 
be observed. It is the Critical conception that provides theoretical 
perspective to observe this intersection in the partisan guns-butter 
debate. 


As Michael Klare of the left-oriented Institute for Policy 
Studies states, the War Powers Resolution is "an institutional 
manifestation of the Vietnam syndrome."?1 It is the legalistic 
embodiment of the changed geostrategic Weltanschauung of the 
post-Vietnam era that has its popular and journalistic rhetorical 
counterpart in the term "quagmire" and its scholarly counterpart in 
the term "Imperial Presidency." The rhetorical device of the Imperial 
Presidency has the salutary effect of restraining presidential war by 
keeping the painful memory of Vietnam alive but it also prevents us 
from seeing the post-Vietnam limits on presidential power to define 
vital interests and thus the consequent limits on presidential war. 
This rhetorical device prevents us from seeing how Gaddis’ 
"incremental threats becoming major threats"?* and domino theorizing 
has not successfully returned to foreign policy debate. Finally, this 
rhetorical device prevents us from seeing how the left has a vested 
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political interest in maintaining the vitality of the term "Imperial 
Presidency" while at the same time blinding the left to its success in 
curtailing presidential war. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This paper is concerned with economic development, urban renewal and the interplay 
of political coalition interests in in the United Kingdom (UK) and United States (US). 
The work arises from a larger research programme being conducted by the 
Staffordshire University Policy Studies Unit into the Dynamics of Urban Change in 
America and Europe. The research views the political context of economic 
development and urban renewal and refers to the competition between city leadership 
groups in their quest to attract companies and promote economic development and 
urban renewal (1). 


The paper outlines some important relationships between local economic interests, 
central government and the international corporate and financial sector. This is set 
within a framework which takes account of the specific characteristics of British and 
US local government and politics and the overall impact of market conditions affecting 
economic development and inward investment in cities. However, the later part of the 
paper concentrates on UK cases as indicative of wider international trends. 


The focus is upon: 

1. changes in the ways city governments and leadership / coalition groups operate in 
their political and economic environments; 

2. changes in the roles of traditional political elites in the political process and with 
regard to the splintering of city politics (Savitch and Thomas, 1991); 

3. the development of new urban political strategies as a result of rapid market 
change, internationalisation and economic restructuring; 

4. the strengthened desire of local political elites to defend and enhance 
their control over resources at a time when major decisions about the 
development of the cities are being relocated with transnational and other extra-city 
interests (Jacobs, 1992). 


The setting is one in which the cities have undergone dramatic changes in the light of 
deindustrialisation and the rise of the urban new right. There have also been market 
changes during a period in which the post-war political consensus has been disrupted. 
The era of collectivist public interventionism ended at the end of the 1970s and 
traditional political alignments and coalitions were challenged. 


CHALLENGING TRADITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


City renewal policies and programmes largely depend upon the effective coordination 
of multiple interests in their implementation. Partnerships between the public, private 
and nonprofit sectors represent typical coalitions of differing interests. The 1980s and 
1990s have witnessed important changes in the market environment of city coalitions. 
There has been a significant change in the position of elite groups during these years 
with respect to their relationships with one another and also with regard to their 
Strategies for survival. This involves a concern with the changing pattern of 
relationships and the ways in which traditional arrangements and political alignments 
have been disrupted by the move away from the post-war politics of public 
interventionism and collectivism. Such changes have been played out in terms of 
specific national and local political and economic conditions. 


For instance, British local politics displays certain unique characteristics which 
variously both check and promote the interests of companies, financial institutions and 
public authorities in the process of change and development. British local government 
has been adversely affected by the policies of Conservative controlled central 
governments (under Prime Ministers Thatcher and Major) since 1979 which have 
sought to substantially reduce the powers of city, district and county councils. 


Local authorities, especially those such as the large Labour party controlled 
metropolitan councils such as Birmingham and Manchester have, nevertheless, 
maintained a strong role in economic and property development. They have been able 
to retain important strategic planning powers despite the creation of the urban 
development corporations by central government and attempts to contract-out certain 
planning functions to the private sector. They have acted as intermediaries between the 
corporate private sector and central government. They have acted as regulators and 
initiators of various public / private sector partnerships and they have exerted political 
influence over the pace and nature of change in their immediate jurisdictions and more 
widely at the regional level. In this respect, British local / city governments are 
important and active. They have been battered by central incursions into their political 
domain, but they have survived and reorientated themselves to more effectively 
intervene in the market. No longer are the big city authorities simply to be regarded as 
the bureaucratic providers of non-market services. They are market players, 
innovators and political "fixers". 


In the US, the Reagan years saw reductions in major programmes affecting the cities. 
City local governments were forced to adapt to new conditions in ways that were 
similar to those experienced in the UK. Innovative initiatives were developed, 
programmes were developed by the nonprofit sector and public / private partnerships 
were developed to meet the challenges posed by a more hostile environment as far as 
federal support was concerned. However, market changes were accompanied by the 
decline of the industrial heartlands of the US and the continued downward spiral in the 
inner cities. In the 1980's and 1990's, many American cities were again troubled by 
social disorder as the base of their economies changed and as demographic change 
created new political and social tensions. 


The Challenge to Local Autonomy 


A key issue here is raised by public choice theory. This relates to the powers and 
autonomy of local government within the economic market. It concerns the degree to 
which local political elites and politicians can by themselves effect major changes to 
benefit their cities. This focus has been of concern in the US and assuming that it it is 
in the first place possible to talk of identifiable "coalitions" of interests within British 
local government, is it often possible for these interests to "buck the market" and bring 
investment and employment even against the most adverse conditions. On the other 
hand, some cities in both the UK and US seem destined to decline despite the efforts of 
their leading political interest groups. Does the geographical location and pattern of 
investment decisions in the private sector work against such declining areas regardless 
of the campaigns and "hype" so characteristic of city promotionals ? Is the pull of 
market forces decisive ? 


These questions are important because they are about the impact and ultimate role of 
local coalitions and partnerships between the public and private sectors. Public choice 
theory suggests that local governments are relatively weak, but the evidence presented 
here is that local governments have been able to offset some of the negative pressures 
of the market and have actually used market conditions to their benefit even in times of 
economic recession. UK and US local authorities have intervened in the market and 
have modified market conditions by way of a variety of non-market initiatives which 
have promoted the interests of private sector companies. There is thus an important 
role for local government which is underlined by the subtle link between private sector 
and central governmental non-market institutions which themselves are designed to 
create and promote conditions conducive to job creation and the development of an 
enterprise environment. 


The British approach to economic development and urban renewal, even after fourteen 
years of Conservative government, still displays its traditional mixed market / non- 


market approach to development and the generation of resources for growth. The 
difference between 1979 and the present, is that there is a wider variety of new market- 
orientated policies and institutions and a diversity of approaches to promoting urban 
renewal and investment. Renewal is often promoted through experimentation and the 
diversification of approaches using a multiplicity of financial and administrative 
structures. The resulting administrative fragmentation has affected the interplay of 
political interests as well as having provided a refreshing challenge to traditional 
government-centerdness in local urban policy. It has also produced a network of hybrid 
"mixed" public / private arrangements at the local level which enhance to role of the 
public sector in the market. 


The paper from here is concerned firstly with the context of economic development and 
then with changing political alignments. The subsequent sections of the paper provide 
a more detailed examination of change with reference to local autonomy and market 
conditions. Attention is given to the work of the central government funded urban 
development corporations in the two cities and the development of market induced 
financial service sectors. Necessarily, the account given here is curtailed by space 
constraints and the results of the research are regarded as tentative. 


THE CONTEXT OF URBAN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


In Britain, research here looks at Manchester and Birmingham which are at the centres 
of large conurbations (see table 1) with councils led by the Labour party. Both cities 
have undergone serious industrial decline since the second world war. Both have 
developed strong senses of civic pride born in their great Victorian past glories. They 
were industrial cities of the Empire. They produced famous men of industry and 
commerce. The post-war experience of industrial decline was thus something of a 
historic humiliation. 


The American experience draws upon a variety of studies (especially Savitch and 
Thomas, 1991) and the author's own work in Boston, Hartford and Washington DC 
(Jacobs,1992). The US situation varies with respect to local cases and reflects a 
rapidly changing market situation where traditional political elites are being forced to 
realign and form new political coalitions. In the US, market change has led to a 
dislocation of urban politics and the emergence of diverse and fragmented 
administrative and political structures to handle change. In Britain, one consequence of 
market change has been the redefinition of "traditional" patterns of political activity 
especially relating to the left and the Labour Party. 


The new and redefined civic pride of Manchester and Birmingham in the 1980's and 
1990's was characterised by the transformation of the Labour party's attitude to the 
market and private enterprise. The Labour administrations of the 1980's came to realise 
that their cities were involved in a competitive struggle for resources from central 
government and for inward investment. This struggle to win inward investment was 
cast within the context of an international market in which companies were more mobile 
and where the new challenge of European integration placed even heavier burdens upon 
cities like Manchester and Birmingham which were geographically on the periphery of 
the European single market. Political leaders and council officials were thus determined 
to take advantage of new technologies and the skill resources of their cities to overcome 
any possible locational disadvantages. 


The Environment 


King (1987) argues that it is important to examine economic processes outside the 
immediate terrain of any particular city because of the influence of such wider external 
factors. He alludes to those who have regarded municipal outcomes as extensively 
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determined by extra-local political and economic processes. For King, they all 
variously stress the importance of examining urban change with reference to the 
broader social and economic system of which they are a part. 


King points out that this can lead to a conclusion that the state (represented by state, 
local and municipal governments in the US or county and district authorities in the UK) 
has a minimal and largely reactive role. However, it seems that this over states the 
alleged impotence of governments in the face of market forces and relegates the role of 
political interests and city leadership groups to that‘of passive observers of a rapidly 
changing economic environment. This has been a theme in the literature on public 
Choice (Peterson, 1981) where the prevalence of the market is seen to be a virtue and 
something which governments resist to their cost. The alternative is to view the 
importance of global economic change with reference to the combined influence of the 
state and the market. In Manchester and Birmingham, it has been this combined 
approach which has brought benefits and stimulated innovative programmes for job 
creation and economic growth. 


There are a variety of variables at work here which include the local and national 
interactions between interests and the nature of ideological commitments of political 
leaderships. In Manchester and Birmingham, the political environment has been 
characterised by the tensions between a fiscally cautious central Conservative 
government and local Labour administrations which have been keen to defend and 
expand municipal services. Ideological factors have been at the centre of debates about 
the policies for economic regeneration and the future of the inner cities. For King, 
there has been a neglect of such factors especially those concerning the degree to which 
the local state may develop specific commitments which reflect local governments’ 
desire to defend city-wide interests. 


This concerns the degree to which city decision takers can be said to have influence 
over their local markets and have developed and defended specifically local interests. 
They may have political power, but their ability to use that power to good effect may be 
tempered by the complex interactions between local and national and international 
capital and market changes. Labour politicians in Manchester and Birmingham are well 
aware of this tension between political power and the exercise of economic leverage by 
their municipalities. Their determined attempts to intervene reflect the rational desire of 
political decision takers to expand and defend local resources and maintain the influence 
of politicians and public officials at a time when pressures are at work to relocate the 
locus of decisional power with the cities. Significantly, central government 
departments have contributed to the promotion of local interests and have been an 
integral part of public / private initiatives. 


Market Friction 


Public choice theory maintains that local governments are relatively weak. There is a 
degree of fatalism in this which intersects the neo-Marxist conception of weak 
governments set against the ever increasing influence of capitalist transnational 
corporations desirous of increasing their control over markets and regulating them in 
their interests (Jacobs, 1992). Neo-Marxist regulation theory views the transformation 
of capital in a so-called "post-Fordist" era of deindustrailisation and restructuring 
production processes. This is a world in which traditional socialist perceptions are 
being challenged as the market breaks up old political allegiances and reorders the 
productive forces on an international scale. This is said to represent a historically 
significant change in favour of capital and against the traditional European 
preoccupation with state intervention and central regulation. 


Ironically, there are messages in the neo-Marxist statement which echo the public 
choice sensitivity to highly adaptive markets and the pressures of the public to resist the 
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incursions of an overbearing state (Jacobs, 1992). In public choice, markets are said 
often to operate with relatively little "friction" as in residential choice theories influenced 
by Tiebout which stress the importance of aggregate individual choices. Clark and 
Ferguson (1983) point out that this places emphasis upon the potentially mobile 
electorate which can fairly easily move to a new local government jurisdiction if taxes 
get too excessive in their present one. Clark and Ferguson state that this leads public 
choice to prescribe that governments should adjust their policies (especially taxation 
strategies) to take account of this market situation and attempt to retain people and 
industries within their jurisdictions. Swanstrom (1988) also refers to the political 
implications of market forces within the context of cities as varied semi-autonomous 
entities. 


Swanstrom critically appraises Peterson's (1981) work about US experience which 
developed a perspective in line with public choice. This argued that economic forces 
largely determined urban policy and that cities had to compete for mobile wealth in the 
market place. Peterson argued that urban economies were affected in such a way as to 
place limits on the redistributive policies for the poor. Such policies made cities more 
costly for the more productive members of the community. Peterson advocated 
"developmental" policies which would provide investors with incentives which would 
affect decisions to locate business in such cities. This effort would benefit all residents 
in the city since the city wouid enjoy the benefits of economic growth and higher 
employment. In this situation, economic growth was seen as a “unitary interest" which 
all citizens shared. Such a conception of "unitary interest" has been evident in recent 
British government thinking on urban policy and in the literature of companies involved 
in corporate social responsibility programmes. 


However, there are problems with this view not only as it relates to the US, but 
especially concerning its application to Manchester and Birmingham. Swanstrom 
shows how this strongly market-orientated view sought to replace the pluralist one of 
conflict and bargaining with one that placed emphasis on the importance of the 
“corporate image" based on a consensus and technical expertise. Peterson saw 
developmental policies as dominating the agenda in cities since policies were decided by 
the urban decision making elite responding to market forces. For Swanstrom, 
Peterson's theory, like pluralism, was based on the market model itself where the 
intergovernmental marketplace is "taut". While allowing for some degree of "slack", 
Peterson is seen as restricting policy discretion to a narrow range of allocational issues 
which do not influence core investment decisions. Peterson suggested that there was a 
kind of "free flow" process operating in the market especially where cities had high 
taxation policies. For Swanstrom, research suggested that it was actually very difficult 
for local governments to influence investment decisions and local tax levels had little 
evidence over corporate location decisions. The situation was therefore not as "taut" as 
the market model suggested. 


Clark and Ferguson (1983) show that there are a number of related considerations 
which are important when it comes to looking at corporate investment decisions. Tax 
burdens are an important factor but there are other variables which are also of 
considerable significance. In the US, there has also been net migration by non-whites 
into areas where there are high welfare benefits while some cities loose less population 
that expected given the relatively high tax burdens. 


Manchester and Birmingham : Local Autonomy and Elite Perceptions 


Swanstrom argues that the impression created by Peterson and others that the economic 
context of cities is a prison that determines most moves that city decision makers can 
take is exaggerated. Investors do not simply move from one city to another with 
relative ease. There is considerable friction within the market and "slack" in the 
intergovernmental system allows cities to enjoy significant political influence over 
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policy often against the pull and push of market forces. There is no single agreed 
“public interest". Indeed, in the British case such observations would seem to be 
appropriate ( and not only because there is relatively little citizen mobility evident with 
respect to tax regimes). In both Manchester and Birmingham there are differing elite 
perceptions of economic growth which have sharpened the competition between the 
two cities. Political decision makers continue to play an important (but changing) role 
in urban renewal and economic development. Political parties in the two cities remain 
as important foci of political debate and the inter-party conflict between governing 
political group and the opposition provides a point of reference for understanding 
disputes about differing strategies. More importantly, the two cities have a degree of 
local autonomy over economic decision making which highlights the crucial role of 
councillors and city officials in providing the technical expertise necessary to inform 
planning and investment decisions and to provide a regulatory framework within which 
the corporate private sector operates. 


ARE URBAN COALITIONS BREAKING UP ? 


The above suggests that elite groups in the cities may still be able to effect important 
changes which benefit coalitions and city interests. However, there is evidence to 
suggest that autonomy is only one aspect of significance in describing the changing role 
of city coalitions. Another factor relates to the internal cohesion of coalitions (and their 
professionalism) and the ability of leadership groups to maintain that cohesion as a vital 
factor in city governance. In the US, there appears to be some evidence that in certain 
local cases the political cohesion associated with coalition building is giving way to an 
atomisation of local politics in the face of market and social and demographic change. 
In Britain, this trend may be somewhat less marked especially as local government is 
becoming more specialised and professionalised. 


Professional Cohesion in Britain 


While the Manchester and Birmingham public political elites (ie. political leaders, 
notables and senior officials in central and local government and public agencies) are 
still playing a major role in regeneration, their role is changing. It is notable that the 
indigenous city political elite is itself tending to be more centralised and tightly defined 
in terms of power over key decisions. 


What is emerging is the development of a group of highly political party decision takers 
working with city officials and the corporate private sector. These decision takers wish 
to maintain their respective city competitive interests. They take decisions which are 
remote from their wider political bases (their party bases and other council members). 
Their role is increasingly one of the expert facilitator for the corporate private sector and 
public agencies and central government departments. Public / private sector 
partnerships have removed certain decisions from the public domain (the domain 
dominated by the council and council accountability to city citizens). Top party 
decision takers and city officials do have autonomy and are able to influence events in 
their city, but this is being done in a less pluralist setting where market knowledge and 
technical competence are critically important in waging competitive campaigns to attract 
investment and to raise Manchester and Birmingham to international city status. 


Because there are many variations with respect to the emergence of localist political and 
economic interests it may be appropriate to develop (at a later stage) a more 
sophisticated analysis of different city arrangements concentrating upon the competition 
between cities and the development of the wide variety of non-council centred public / 
private partnerships. Fainstein and Fainstein (1983) concentrate upon the activities of 
the state in this regard and they are especially concerned with that part of the state which 
takes key economic decisions. Elected officials preside over permanent officials who 
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operate within a more "stable" state structure. The administration of government is 
susceptible to the whims of the electorate and is therefore less stable. Differing 
"regimes" are affected in different ways by the shifting sands of the electoral situation. 
Local circumstances make simple generalisations about cities difficult to make as key 
decision takers relate to each other and the electorate in ways which reflect their own 
political circumstances. The type of regime that a city produces will be determined by 
both the political situation and the economic environment. In Manchester and 
Birmingham, for example, we are confronted by two cities which are under the present 
political control of the Labour party. Both are second tier aspirant cities. Both have 
successfully attracted large scale investment from abroad. Both have long-standing 
industrial traditions. However, they have developed strongly localist varieties of 
Labour politics. They have different styles of political leadership. They have different 
market interests partly defined by their geographical locations and by their potential 
relations with the European Community under the single market. 


The US - Towards "Hyperpluralism" ? 


Professionalism has certainly been an important aspect of US local government. 
However, professionalism cannot by itself ensure that political cohesion is maintained. 
Crucial here is the impact of market change and demographic change which is leading 
to altered social conditions in US cities and the threat of social and infrastructural crisis 
which places heavy demands upon local and state governments for both political and 
economic resources. 


Savitch and Thomas (1991) point to the implications of what they describe as an urban 
crisis facing US cities. For Savitch and Thomas the crisis has posed problems for local 
governments in terms of the preservation of central authority. The traditional view of 
urban "power elites" has been challenged by force of circumstances. Centralisation has 
been replaced by a conception of urban politics defined by the diffusion of power 
within the cities. The cities of the 1950s seldom lacked effective central authority 
despite various patterns of centralisation and pluralism. The cities generally "possessed 
a structure of power that anchored their coalitions and assured continuity between 
regimes" (Savitch and Thomas, 1991, p.245). It 1s then claimed that "the stable 
political infrastructure of an earlier era has withered or disappeared in most big cities" 
(Savitch and Thomas, 1991, p.245). The political composition of the big US cities has 
splintered into a polarised white and black electorate, into neighbourhood self interests 
and into narrow interest political articulation. There are racial and social divisions and 
economic threats to city autonomy from external and international interests. 


This view of the US urban political condition may at first seem far removed from that in 
the UK. However, it may be that the US situation only predates a similar fate for UK 
cities. Fragmentation can be seen in the greater diversity of coalition arrangements in 
the UK, the privatisation of local government, the internationalisation of urban 
regeneration and property development and the central challenge to UK local 
government. The Savitch and Thomas analysis raised questions which relate to the 
above discussion of city autonomy. No longer can the city political leadership and 
associated coalition groups be regarded in corporate terms where authority is easily 
defined as something which will in some way inevitably survive intact in a hostile 
environment. 


In Britain, there are rapidly changing times for local government. Local government 
officials are changing their perceptions and being forced to redefine their relationships 
with the private sector, local interests groups and international organisations (such as 
European agencies and international companies). For Savitch and Thomas, such 
developments in the US have produced new forms of coalition and new strategies for 
change. With an increasingly “hyperpluralism" in city politics, the post 1970s political 
coalitions have tended to be ad hoc and short-lived. They have thus lacked the stability 
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of the governing regimes of the past. In Britain, this short-termism is evident also 
especially in the underlying philosophy of the urban development corporations, the 
diverse partnerships initiated by organisations such as Business in the Community and 
the short-life arrangements in programmes such as City Challenge. These arrangements 
enhance the characteristics of an emerging hyperpluralism. This means the weakening 
of political leadership and leadership elites and the dispersal of business and political 
power. 


NEW STRATEGIES FOR SURVIVAL ! 


In this move to fragmentation and the dispersal of political power it is inevitable that 
city political leaders will seek new strategies to promote their interests and to enhance 
their resources. Challenges to the autonomy of the city imply the need for leadership 
groups to maintain control and influence. The most effective way of achieving this is to 
relate to the market and thereby develop an international strategy. An international 
perspective links to the nature of the market conditions facing large cities and implicitly 
recognises that city hinterlands are important in the overall setting of economic 
development. This has been recognised by local and state governments in the US 
where there is also support for coordination of efforts to promote regions and states as 
centres for inward investment (note in this connection the activities of organisations 
such as the Northeast-Midwest Institute [Bartsch, 1985]). 


In Britain, one example has been provided by the formation of the M62 (motorway) 
Transpennine concept where the road has been regarded by local authorities along its 
length as providing a catalyst for economic development (similar to that provided by 
Boston's Highway 128). The Transpennine Group enjoyed strong support from local 
business and from members of Parliament committed to the M62 concept (Waterhouse, 
1990). 


In order to enhance their position in the internationalist environment, and to defend and 
extend the resources which they have influence over, it is notable that city governments 
have joined coalitions which seek to promote their global interests. In Britain, both 
Manchester and Birmingham have somewhat different perspectives on the geopolitical 
implications of economic development in the new European-wide context. For 
instance, Birmingham has tended to focus on its London connections and geographical 
proximity to the south-east of England (with heavy stress on the M40 corridor and rail 
links to the Channel tunnel). Birmingham sees itself as a major "first-stop" distribution 
and production centre after the Channel tunnel. Manchester has looked increasingly to 
high technology as a way of overcoming geographical "isolation" on the periphery of 
Europe. However, the geographical problem has been far less important recently. The 
city has an interest in the M62 corridor and the links between Manchester, the M62 
towns and the east coast. Manchester thus fits well into the "new map of Britain" tilted 
On its side to flow into Europe from the east rather than top down via the south east ! 
Manchester is also developing a major investment pole at its international airport (seen 
as an asset in the bid to host the Olympic Games). 


The ports of Rotterdam in the Netherlands and the Humber in northern England have 
joined to develop links between the EC and the UK which would by-pass the Channel 
tunnel and which would provide a strong support to the development of commercial ties 
with the north of England. The Mé2 cities have also promoted the corridor linking the 
motorway to the UK eastern ports in support of the development of the North Sea 
trade. Rotterdam's Port Promotion Council in 1993 sent representatives to Hull for 
talks about the "gateway role" offering immediate access to Europe's transport 
infrastructure. The Humberside Partnership emphasised the south eastern "bottleneck" 
and the Channel tunnel's limited capacity for freight. Members of the partnership were 
reported to have stated that market forces favoured the eastern access alternative and 
that the Humber was the most natural point of entry to the UK for companies operating 
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in the north and Scotland (Fazey, 1993). Indeed, even before the tunnel opens the 
Humber is fast developing as a commercial link with the rest of the EC and has 
ambitious expansion plans. Manchester, with its rapidly growing international airport, 
thus sees a natural advantage in orienting to the east coast link which in many ways 
promises to provide a better commercial outlet than the tourist orientated tunnel. 
Birmingham, also with a growing international airport, also has an interest in this. The 
Channel tunnel is likely to affect commercial flows between the UK, France and 
southern Europe, but Rotterdam is less concerned with this trade at present. 
Rotterdam's direct link to the Rhine-Main-Danube- canal system provides a further 
incentive for UK northern distribution companies and others to use the east coast links 
and fits well with northern and midland pressures to shift the focus away from the 
south east's commercial predominance within the UK. 


The importance of such geographical factors is more than a commercial consideration. 
Britains place in the EC and the desire of EC companies to gain access to midland and 
northern UK cities is effecting a series of changes in the market which are encouraging 
local governments to work together to meet the challenges posed. Local governments 
are evidently assessing their individual interests and are responding in ways that pre- 
empt market changes. Cross border partnerships are the order of the day as local 
governments recognise certain mutual interests within a competitive environment. Such 
cross boarder connections can certainly been seen as also being responsive to market 
forces, but they are also providing local governments for opportunities of increasing 
their international profiles and enhancing their political strengths vis a vis central 
government. The common interests of Hull, Manchester, Leeds and Rotterdam 
provide the basis for joint actions within the EC and political and economic links 
outside the ambit of "traditional" commercial relations between these cities and their 
central governments. The EC level broadens the political horizons of aspirant 
international cities like Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds and Glasgow and produces a 
new set of institutional arrangements which further underscore the need for 
professionalism and the desire of core decision takers to relate to wider interests. 


Because these cross boarder links are (in the case of the UK) strongly associated with 
local initiative by individual councils there is an additional weight given to the argument 
that councils can operate independently from the centre in spite of central controls on 
expenditure and the ability of local authorities to raise their own taxation. It may be that 
the cross boarder sphere will significantly help to offset the domestic reduction in local 
government powers in the coming formative years of the EC single market. This is 
especially so as councils allocate resources to their international work, open offices in 
Brussels and appoint economic development teams with stronger European and 
international outlooks. 


INTERNATIONALISATION : PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE UK 


Manchester and Birmingham have both attempted to capitalise upon the beneficial 
effects of inward investment in property and construction and in financial services. 
These areas are linked. The strengthening of the economic base of the cities has been 
viewed in terms of a shift away from traditional manufacturing industries towards the 
development of strong service-orientated economies. Both cities have claimed that they 
have become leading provincial financial centres and poles of attraction for overseas 
investment in high technology banking and commercial services. There is some 
justification for the claims made by political leaders in Manchester and Birmingham that 
they have indeed developed important central business district commitments in these 
areas. Moreover, they can claim also to have competed with London in so doing (2). 
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There is also still strength in the manufacturing sectors in the two cities (Investors 
Chronicle, 1992). 


The development of a financial services core and the enhancement of property values go 
together in the minds of local economic development officials. In turn, this involves 
the creation of conditions for an expanding property and construction market especially 
in retailing and commercial office development. The 1980's marked something of a 
highpoint with respect to this linked expansion. The "Thatcher boom" in property 
clearly stimulated Manchester's and Birmingham's central business districts, not only 
making them more pleasant environmentally, but also adding to their investment 
attractiveness as alternatives to London and the south east. Both in the central business 
districts and in the outer fringes of the city conurbations there was a spate of 
development activity boosted by the investments of domestic and international 
development companies. Large retail shopping malls, business parks and office 
developments were constructed especially during the hot years at the end of the 1980's. 
The property slump of the 1990's slowed the pace but did not end the general process 
of inward investment, company restructurings and consolidation of development 
various partnerships between companies and local authorities. 


The property market and the decisions taken by the large corporate "prime movers" 
within it help define another arena in which decisions are taken away from the council 
debating chamber. While local authorities have retained planning powers and have 
used them to effect changes advocated by councillors and officials, there has been an 
increasing dependence of councils upon the professionalism of the property developers. 
The plans submitted by the developers to local planning committees are frequently 
changed by those committees in matters of detail rather than substance, although a 
strong exception to this was evidenced during the debate about the redevelopment of the 
Birmingham Bull Ring. 


Development companies have to be aware of public opinion and the local interests 
which are affected by extensive development plans. The Bull Ring plans originally 
involved the proposed development of a large area of central Birmingham with the 
construction of a covered shopping mall and associated commercial provisions. There 
was a public outcry against the plans and a heated disagreement emerged which pitched 
local traders against the development company with the local authority finding itself in 
the middle of a dispute concerning the long-term future of its central business district 
(CBD). 


The Department of the Environmert(DoE) gave London and Edinburgh Trust's (LET) 
£500 million scheme the go-ahead after a planning inquiry. But this was after the 
publication of the "People's Plan" for the area which eventually convinced LET and the 
city council that the architectural quality of the scheme could be improved by making it 
more "user friendly". The scheme was backed by the commercial pressure group City 
2000 and the chamber of commerce. The LET scheme was seen as crucial to the 
continued growth of the CBD and an important addition to retailing following the 
development of other in-city schemes such as the Pavilions shopping centre and the up- 
maket City Plaza. The Pallasades centre (recently refurbished) was another element in 
CBD retail expansion with the US-owned Fordgate company expecting to buy the 
scheme in 1993. In addition, the CBD gained from the city council's pedestrianisation 
policy and the opening of the National Convention Centre linked by a complex of open 
and covered walkways to the central area. 


Such developments were supported by business and added to Birmingham's claim to 
be second only to London in its retail provision. In this, Birmingham has developed a 
clear strategy for what it wants to achieve and this is something that can be put down to 
the determined policies of the council. Manchester, however, has a less clear view of 
what it wants to achieve in its central business district and this has, it has been claimed, 
resulted in a rather patchy approach to retail and commercial development. Whereas 
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Birmingham's schemes seem to fit in with at least some kind of strategy for the centre 
(namely the creation of a pedestrian environment and linked city spaces) Manchester 
has been left with a variety of schemes in the centre which appear not to fit a pattern 
(Jacobs, 1993) In short, the local authority with a strong vision of what it wants to 
achieve may still be able to influence events and the shape of developments even within 
a competitive market setting. Manchester's bid to host the Olympic Games in 2000 
has, however, stimulated discussion about strategic aims in the CPD (Jacobs, 1993). 


REORDERING URBAN RENEWAL : 
THE COMMUNITY RESPONSE 


There was also significant change when urban renewal strategies and inner city 
economic development were considered. This has to be seen within the context 
described above where international property and financial companies are increasingly 
seeing urban renewal and property development as part of an integrated process. Here, 
we are confronted with changing power relations between the public, private and 
voluntary (nonprofit) sectors. These are tending to strengthen the role of the corporate 
private sector, but they also imply a new role for central and local governments as 
facilitators for change. In this, local interest groups representing local communities are 
responding to a situation in which they are being put under pressure to link with 
partnerships promoting renewal and through corporate intervention in the property 
market and in construction. Such initiatives thus tend to have an upward pressure on 
property prices and lead to a further attraction of private investment into inner city 
projects which enhance company profits but which may not always be cost free for the 
communities affected. This is exemplified by an examination of the government's City 
Challenge Programme in Manchester and Birmingham. This programme has been 
controversial because of its concentration upon competition between local authorities 
which are set to bid against each other for resources and also because corporate 
interests have been encouraged to move into communities on a commercial basis to 
create an improved environment for economic growth, investment and enterprise. 


The Market Context of City Challenge 


City Challenge needs to be set into its political context by asking how such programmes 
have contributed to the privatisation of urban policy since the early 1980's. Public 
choice theory provided some prescriptions for the inner cities which were about the 
withdrawal of the state and the eventual run-down of state urban programmes. 
However, in the era of post-Fordism, with the collapse of major industries and the 
increase in unemployment in the cities, there were pressures placed upon governments 
to modify and develop interventionist agencies and public / private partnerships. 


Did these new partnerships and agencies distort the market in new ways or have they 
fostered conditions for a free economic market ? Do these initiatives represent a 
reordered mixed market approach to urban policy reflecting changed relationships 
between "the public" and "the private" sectors" ? Do they represent something far 
removed from the early 1980's vision of the public choice theorists and the new right or 
are they developing self-reliance in communities and an end to welfare dependency ? 
These are important questions about the reordering of urban renewal regimes in the 
UK. 


If the changes involved represent something less than the end of welfareism then City 
Challenge, the Urban Programme and the Urban Development Corporations (for 
example) may be seen to stand for a redefinition of the relationships between the public, 
private and voluntary sectors which restructure the relationships between these sectors 
as opposed to substantially creating a new private enterprise culture. In this, the public 
sector (especially central government) may play a crucial facilitator role in bringing 
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about partnerships and monitoring and evaluating their outputs. The urban 
development corporations, moreover, may be seen to represent a coming together of 
economic development in the more traditional sense and urban renewal. The Central 
manchester Development Corporation plays a role in using central government funds to 
bring investment to the city's core area. The use of City Grant, combined with the 
corporation's property development role thus defines the nature of a mixed market / 
non-market strategy in central Manchester. With the prospect of the urban development 
corporations assuming enhanced powers to dispose of land within their jurisdictions 
there is every possibility of them expanding their linkages with the private sector in the 
near future. 


City Challenge and Local Decision Making 


Following from the above, it is especially useful to look at City Challenge because it 
seeks to draw together a number of important strands of government activity / agencies 
evident in urban policy in general. Whether "urban policy" is exceptional in terms of 
the way the Thatcher and Major governments have used interventionist / statist 
strategies is a question that should be examined further elsewhere. For example, do the 
urban development corporations represent something different compared with the 
government's "arms length" approach in wider industrial and regional policy ? 


The research has been concerned also to examine whether there are any distinguishing 
characteristics in urban policy with respect to the government's attitude to participation 
at the local level. City Challenge may represent a somewhat confused response to the 
jumble of interests which governments are forced to deal with at the local level. There 
also seems to be an uneasy agency / programme fragmentation within City Challenge 
due to its diverse funding structure. 


Local interests are diverse and often associated with the non-profit / voluntary sector 
which itself has a special relationship with the local state and the corporate private 
sector. The interest group "map" at the local level thus may be less ordered than the 
"map" at the national level. Is central government, through City Challenge and the 
Urban Development Corporations, attempting to define and "order" local interests 
within a "corporatist-style" framework. Also; is the Major government attempting to 
create the conditions for the development of an economic market which would not 
otherwise exist (as Michael Heseltine, a former Secretary of State for the Environment 
suggests in his 1987 book Where There's a Will ) ? 


Such developments pose critical questions for local authorities. Are local authorities, 
by working within the City Challenge guidelines, becoming drawn into a competitive 
struggle with each other for funds inside an emerging "corporatist-style"” environment. 
Those local authorities that are most keen to get involved seem to score highly with the 
DoE - but are the rest penalised because they do not satisfy the economic and political 
criteria developed by a centralising bureaucracy ? Why some local councils win and 
some loose may be explained partly by reference to the attempt by the centre to 
intervene and order local relationships and develop "rules" which reflect this process 
(Action for Cities , 1992a). 


To what extent will this reordering of local interests be achieved - are not the potential 
lines of conflict already being seen to develop? What are the costs and benefits to 
interest groups of cooperation with City Challenge? Notable at this stage in the 
research is experience in Hulme's City Challenge in Manchester (managed on behalf of 
Manchester City Council by Hulme Regeneration Ltd. - a joint venture between AMEC 
plc and the City Council). Here there have been conflicts involving attempts to 
redevelop the run-down estates in the area. Local residents have joined together to 
exert pressure on the agencies involved to amend their plans for housing and 
environmental improvement. This suggests that there are strains and tensions involved 
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and that there are important implications for City Challenge decision makers concerning 
the longer-term viability of partnership initiatives (BURA 1993). 


Public / Private Partnerships 


Under this heading we may examine the implications of new forms of public / private 
interaction within City Challenge and urban policy in general and the impact upon local 
decision making and the development of organisational structures within the orbit of 
City Challenge. Business in the Community, the development of Business Leadership 
Teams and the involvement of the corporate private sector all imply some shift of power 
and decision taking towards organisations removed from the control of local 
government. Central government departments such as the DoE seem to retain a strong 
influence over City Challenge and other programmes, yet the DoE is hardly accountable 
to elected representatives or local councils. 


Many key decisions are taken in the regional offices of the DoE with local council 
officials having little input (note also the role of CAT Ministers). The various strands 
of City Challenge may provide "prime mover" central departments with greater 
opportunities to act as regulators within certain new City Challenge partnerships and as 
facilitators in situations which would previously have been local authority dominated. 
This may be especially so where construction projects and property deals are 
concerned. An examination of City Challenge Action Plans will be of some value in 
defining the relationships envisaged at the local level. We should also ask whether City 
Challenge is really that innovative. Does it really imply such a major change in policy 
orientation for local authorities or is it a logical extension of developments since 1979 ? 


The Effectiveness of City Challenge 


There is a need to evaluate the "organisational" effectiveness of City Challenge set 
against other urban initiatives. City Challenge lends itself to the application of top-down 
and bottom-up performance indicators. The top-down analysis concerns the impact of 
the programme on local economic prospects and the general improvement of urban 
communities. This would concern the role of City Challenge in affecting the local 
property market and property prices. The DoE's conception of bottom-up evaluation is 
one that is about the development of performance indicators which measure the 
operational and administrative / managerial aspects of any programme. This also 
implies a concern for value for money and the quality of provision of any services or 
trading activities generated by the programme. 


This is important because City Challenge is expected to provide better value for money 
than the Urban Programme (via "cooperation, concentration and competition"). There 
is little evidence available at present to suggest that it will do so. However, for local 
authorities involved in City Challenge schemes there is an added responsibility to 
appear to be working within government guidelines. Does this imply an additional 
form of ordering of local government by way of another financial control mechanism? 
The resources for City Challenge will be drawn from Estate Action, UP, City Action 
Teams, City Grant, DLG, Housing Renewal and the Housing Corporation - how will 
this affect monitoring and evaluation ? 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above brief analysis points to a constant change and restructuring in Britain's 
cities. This applies to both economic and political change and it has been evident 
throughout Britain's post-industrial revolution period. The nature of this restructuring 
and change may change but the basic components have been characteristic of an urban 
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history in which the private sector has operated within a complex state regulatory 
regime. In the present period, change is characterised by the development of new 
technologies (Adonis, 1993) and the relocation of industrial and commercial operations 
(note the new generation of digital services, mobile data services, satellite systems, 
electronic data interchange, cable telephony and virtual private networks). 


The cities have continued to provide lucrative opportunities for companies yet have 
been unable to solve the problems of the poor or substantially extend such technological 
innovations to the poor (Jacobs, 1992). The cities are still fractured in terms of 
economic resources and the power enjoyed by prime decision makers. The underclass 
has not been afforded technological empowerment in spite of the fast development of 
technology in entertainment. Empowerment implies a degree of control and influence. 
This is something which the urban underclass does not possess yet which is a resource 
of the corporate private sector which has added to its flexibility and command of 
communications. The urban communications infrastructure is largely beyond the 
control of communities and increasingly beyond the control of local governments. 


The development of decision making foci beyond local government is thus important. 
The creation of business leadership teams, the work of the urban development 
corporations, the consolidation of partnerships involving companies and the nonprofit 
sector all point to this shift. There is an atomisation of power within the cities and a 
breaking down of old monolithic structures like the trade unions and even the "old" 
political parties. The counterbalance has been the professionalisation of local 
government decision taking and the development of local authority cross national 
linkages. These have been effective in maintaining local government centrality in the 
local decision making process, but whether they will be able to hold the dam is a matter 
open to doubt. 


Notes 


1. The following sources of have been used as part of a larger programme of research 
conducted at Staffordshire University Policy Studies Unit into the Dynamics of Urban 
Change in America and Europe: 

i. Structured interviews with decision takers in the US and Europe. 

ii. Items supplied by US and UK government departments. In the UK, contacts were 
made in the DoE Inner Cities Directorate and the British Urban Regeneration 
Association. Key decision makers in City Challenge both at DoE HQ and regional 
offices (through the DoE in the evaluation of an EC Urban Pilot Project were of value 
in terms of obtaining information on monitoring and evaluation and financial aspects of 
City Challenge). In the US, assistance has been provided by HUD and state and local 
governments. 

iii. Links with the Bradford Task Force (UK) provided a wider comparative view of 
City Challenge and the role of various government agencies. They supply information 
and have been a good source of information on the general approach of local authorities 
and central government. Contacts in Manchester and the Birmingham Heartlands 
Urban Development Corporation have also been valuable. 

iv. Extensive contacts with voluntary organisations, the Civic Trust Urban 
Regeneration Unit and Business in the Community are being used in the wider 
research. 

v. In the US, interviews have been held with a variety of public, private and nonprofit 
organisations. 

2. No less than 56 per cent of overseas investment in the UK property market in 1992 
came from Germany. German investors were keen to take advantage of low UK 
interest rates and a depressed Pound. Nine per cent came from the US and 9 per cent 
from the Middle East. Japanese investment accounted for only 3 per cent. Lawson 
(1993) shows that foreign investment went both to London and provincial centres. 
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When neither their property nor their honor is touched, the majority of 
men live content... 


...above all [the Prince] must abstain from taking the property of others, 
for men forget more easily the death of their father than the loss of their 
patrimony. 


- Niccolo Machiavelli 


The persistance of high poverty rates in the face of immense resources 
devoted to programs supporting older Americans is paradoxical. Unmet needs 
remain even though the public appears to have reached a limit in its willingness 
to expand funding for aging programs. ...As a result, there is a growing 
interest in directing public resources toward those most in need and away from 
those with substantial additional sources of incomes. 


John Heinz and John Glenn 


(U.S. Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, 1985) 


In any analysis of the current politics of the federal budget the term 
"entitlements" seems to loom large. The inexorable arithmetic of taxes and expenditures 


focuses our attention on the programs that transfer resources (both cash and in kind) to groups 


of recipients based on various eligibility criteria. Together, these programs account for well 


over half of all expenditures. In fiscal 1992 a total of $711 billion was spent (U.S. 


Congressional Budget Office, 1993). 


1 
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2 
Entitlements are broadly divided into two quite different classes of benefits. "Means- 
tested" programs represent, in the aggregate, the smaller portion of these monies. Also known 


as “public assistance or "welfare," they totaled $146 billion in 1992 (just over one fifth of 


entitlement outlays). Principal among them are Medicaid, Food Stamps, Supplemental Security 


Income, and A.F.D.C. Non-means-tested expenditures, often referred to as "social insurance," 
are concentrated in two programs - Social Security and Medicaid - that totalled over $414 
billion in 1992. Often overlooked, however, are federal civilian and military retirement, which 
accounted for $56 billion. 

Though Social Security, Medicare, and federal retirement benefits are seen as programs 
mainly for the elderly, each serves people under the age of 65 as well. Similarly, Medicaid 
and Food Stamps serve elderly people as well as younger recipients. It is true, however, that 
nearly three quarters (73 percent) of entitlement monies are spent on the elderly (derived from 
U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means, 1993, p. 1564 and U.S. Congressional Budget 
Office, 1991a, p. 91). 

Aside from differences in size, public assistance and social insurance programs have 
fundamental differences in their justification, philosophy, operation and public support. Social 
insurance programs have eligibility criteria derived from the work records of people, which 
through FICA and other taxes paid by employees and employers represent contributions to the 
public fisc. The largest, Social Security and Medicare, are nearly universal in their employee 
coverage (at least on the tax side) and eligibility is seen as a function of having worked (often 
for a lifetime). Whatever the relationahip between contributions and benefits (more about which 


later), benefits are commonly viewed as having been "earned." This was the original intent of 


3 


the architects of Social Security and remains a staple of those who oppose any major changes 
in the system (Ball, 1988). 

In stark contrast to social insurance, welfare programs do not base their eligibility 
criteria on a person’s work record. The primary requisite is demonstrated need (i.e., 
sufficiently low income and assets). In this sense, recipients do not have to show they have 
"earned" their benefits. Administration of public assistance programs tends to be much more 
intrusive than is the case with social insurance. Applicants must typically go to the "welfare 
office," reveal their financial situations, and generally be subject to personal investigation. 
Unsurprisingly, most recipients do not like the welfare system and, similarly, the general public 
does not much like it either. A central aspect of this situation is that Americans are less 
sympathetic to the plight of welfare recipients than they are to those getting social insurance 
benefits. However, among the former group, the elderly do get measurably more support than 
nonelderly adults (Cook and Barrett, 1992, pp. 62 and 72). 

Since the late 1970s, Social Security and Medicare have been sources of public policy 
concern (Jacobs, 1990). In addition to federal budget deficits, looming shortages in the social 
insurance trust funds have focused attention on these two largest programs. In 1977 and 1983 
legislation was required to forestall trust fund deficits. More recently, the Medicare A trust 
fund (Hospital Insurance) has been projected to be in deficit in less than ten years and 
Congress has seen fit to increase FICA taxation for higher income workers to address this. (It 
is doubtful that, absent major changes in Medicare or the health care system more generally, 


the FICA tax increase will keep the trust fund in balance.) 


In the highly politicized debates that accompany deficit problems it has been quite 
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difficult to redirect some benefits received by over 30,000,000 people. The same has generally 


been true on the taxation side. One option sometimes offered (and always rejected) is to 
"means-test" Social Security and Medicare. When phrased this way, the option is a nonstarter. 
For one, it specifically conflicts with the philosophic underpinnings and public support of 
social insurance. Additionally it produces a major confusion in the public discourse. Most 
people take means-testing to mean a set of eligibility criteria. That is, if you have too much 
other income or assets you will not receive any benefits. And, indeed, some specific proposals 
call for exactly that (e.g., Ross Perot’s position, at least initially, on Medicare). However, the 
"means-testing" option as such has always been rejected. In 1983, when some difficult choices 
had to be made, the bipartisan group dealing with the trust fund problems unanimously 
opposed changing Social Security to "a program under which benefits are conditioned on the 
showing of financial need" in its very first recommendation (National Commission on Social 
Security Reform, 1983, p. 2-2). 

What the opposition to means-testing obscures is the fact that in a variety of ways 
Social Security and Medicare do distribute benefits differentially among income groups (though 
not always in ways one might desire). Though it is inaccurate to call this means-testing in the 
sense commonly used, directing benefits to specific subgroups is very much a part of the social 
insurance system. The term most often used by policy analysts to characterize these rules is 
"targeting." 

And here, as in many other policies, the devil is in the details. Because the vast 
majority of citizens (as well as, one suspects, most elected officials) do not know the intricacies 


of Social Security, it is able to transfer more money to those who would otherwise be poor 


than all welfare income support programs combined. 

A few details here are in order (leaving out some minutia that would only serve to 
confuse or deaden the mind). The Social Security Administration keeps careful records of the 
income each year on which individual workers (and their employers) pay FICA taxes. A 
person’s work record therefore consists of a set of yearly FICA taxed income figures. When 
one applies for retirement benefits, these work records are adjusted for inflation in wages, 
averaged over (most) all of the years, and then divided by twelve to calculate the Average 
Indexed Monthly Earnings (AIME). The more FICA taxes you pay, the higher will be your 
AIME. A worker’s AIME is then translated into an initial benefit amount (called the Primary 
Insurance Amount - PIA). This is accomplished with a simple formula that gives most weight 
to the first part of one’s AIME and least weight to the highest portion of the AIME. The result 
is that people with lower AIMEs will get more benefit (a higher PIA) per FICA dollar 
contributed than those with higher AIMEs. It is always true that a higher AIME will result in 
a higher PIA. However, those with lower incomes in their work records will realize a higher 
PIA per AIME dollar (more bang for the buck). 

This formula is actually a targeting mechanism with immense impact. It is one of the 
reasons that Social Security takes so much of the elderly population out of poverty, while still 


maintaining the principle that the more you contribute the higher your benefit level. (Another 


key element here is the fact that spouses get the higher of their own benefit or half the insured 


worker’s, and in the latter case get the worker’s whole benefit upon his or her death.) 
Until very recently, the present value of the average amount of retirement benefits 


realized by recipients was far in excess of the value of all their (and their employers’) FICA 
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contributions. However, this excess (which we can view as a transfer payment) has been much 
greater for low income earners. A 65 year old retiring in 1980 who had a "minimum" income 
would get back nearly five times what they contributed. A "maximum" income earner would 
get back just over three times the value of contributions. By 1992, however, these ratios has 


sunk to 2 and 1.2 respectively (U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means, 1993). 


Nevertheless, all else equal, lower income earners will continue to have the highest percentage 


subsidies in their Social Security benefits. 

In addition to the benefit formula, another important targeting mechanism is the taxation 
of Social Security benefits. As legislated in 1983, higher income singles and couples (with 
total incomes over $25,000 and $32,000 respectfully) would have to pay taxes on one half their 
benefits. The distributional consequences of this targeting mechanism were seen by most 
policy analysts as quite desirable. The lowest income recipients would, of course, not be 
affected (most paid no income taxes at all). The taxes would kick in only for recipients with 
incomes multiple times the poverty line and those with the highest incomes would pay the most 


" 


taxes. None of this was called "means-testing," yet the law certainly took into account a 
person’s "means" in determining the net benefits realized from the program. It is important 
to note that the recent budget legislation passed by Congress and signed by President Clinton 
expanded taxation of retirement benefits by increasing the taxable portion of benefits to 85 
percent for the highest income elderly. This will improve the progressivity of taxation as a 
targeting mechanism. 


Some other proposals for reducing benefits do not have distributional consequences 


nearly as desirable. By far the most frequently heard one through the years has been a freeze 
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or delay in the cost-of-living adjustment to retirement benefits. The "popularity" of this 
proposal is that it nets very large expenditure reductions (and, in fact, it was included in the 
1983 legislation). However, a COLA freeze affects both rich and poor alike and the latter 
group undoubtedly feels it more. Various proposals for targeting (not "means-testing") 
benefits for the elderly have come under scrutiny regarding both their budget savings (or trust 
fund balancing) and their distributional consequences (Hanushek and Williams, 1985). Each 
year the Congressional Budget Office generates a lengthy document assessing deficit reduction 
options, always including targeting options in the social insurance programs ( U.S. 
Congressional Budgeting Office, February 1993). 

The distributional consequences of the two parts of Medicare are quite a bit different 
from Social Security’s retirement benefits. As with the latter, the higher one’s FICA taxable 
earnings, the more you contribute to the Hospital Insurance (Medicare A) trust fund. However, 
benefits are received only to the extent one uses covered hospital services. One way policy 
analysts quantify the value of Medicare Hospital Insurance is the price of an insurance policy 
that would provide similar protection. Because they could only start paying FICA taxes into 
the HI trust fund in 1966, current retirees are realizing very large transfers when the value of 
their benefits is compared with their contributions. The ratios of benefits to contributions vary 
from more than three to one for maximum wage earners to more than ten to one for low 
income earners (U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means, 1993 p. 1301). As the effects 


of increased FICA taxation for Medicare take hold, these ratios will also decrease. For the 


near future, however, higher income elderly will continue to realize large transfers in Medicare 


A (though not as large as those with lower incomes). 
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Medicare B (Supplementary Medical Insurance - for physicians’ and other health care 


services) presents a somewhat different distributional impact. Recipients pay monthly 


premiums (now over $36) for their coverage. By statute, however, these premiums cover only 


one fourth of the cost of this insurance. (It is small wonder that participation in this voluntary 
program is well over 90 percent.) The implict subsidy of three fourths the cost is shared 
equally by all participants, regardless of income. Put another way, more is spent subsidizing 
SMI recipients with incomes above the median than is spent on SSI and Food Stamps for 
eligible elderly combined! This fact has not gone unnoticed, and in the current budget debates 
income targeting of Medicare B is very much under discussion. However, to "means-test" this 
program, limiting eligibility to those with low incomes, will most probably not be a successful 
political strategy. 

Targeting options are not only characterized by their distributional qualities. Their 
political viability must also be considered. In 1988, the Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act 
was passed. Extending the coverage of Medicare for very long hospital stays and prescription 
costs (among others) the bill was considered a landmark because of its financing provisions. 
Three principles were applied to these decisions. First, the elderly would themselves bear the 
financial burden of the new benefits (no FICA funds or taxes from the nonelderly were 
involved). Second, all the elderly would contribute by paying a monthly premium for the 
coverage. And third, higher income elderly would pay an additional premium in the form of 
a surcharge on their income taxes up to a maximum of $800 per person per year (to increase 
later on). This amounted to overt and very visible targeting by income group. Though the bill 


passed with large congressional majorities, it was repealed within two years because of the fuss 
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made by those who would have to pay the income tax surcharge (or those purporting to speak 
for them). The post mortem on the collapse of the program has emphasized the miscalculation 
by elected officials and their failure to articulate a convincing rationale (or at least one more 
acceptable) for the financing mechanism (Himmelfarb, 1993). It is hard to tell whether 
"catastrophic politics" has substantially reduced the chances for further income targeting of 
elderly benefits in the foreseeable future. Alternatively, history may see the experience as a 
learning one for policy analysts and elected officials. 

Beyond political viability, implementation of targeting options is an importanct factor 
in making policy decisions. The Social Security Administration is able to change benefit levels 
according to various aspects of workers’ earnings records, which it stores. However, officials 
there have been very reluctant to incorporate any benefit changes that take into account other 
sources of income (e.g., dividends). This is primarily because they do not have the in house 
capacity to determine these levels. Hence, income targeting through taxation of benefits is 
implemented through the Internal Revenue Service. Yearly tax returns are the mechanism 
through which benefit reductions occur for high income recipients. 

Means-tested programs are much more difficult to administer. Most recipients of 
welfare do not file tax forms and, even if they do, are not required to list their assets. As 
mentioned above, local welfare offices must engage in intrusive investigation of applicants’ 
resources. In fact, the administrative overhead for getting a public assistance dollar to a 


recipient is much more than is the case in Social Security retirement benefits. On the one 


hand, a strict and accurate assessment of potential recipients’ resources can help focus benefits 


on those most in need. On the other, the process can be very cumbersome and sometimes is 
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open to manipulations that successfully qualify people who have (or have had) other resources 


available. Nowhere is the process more problematic than in the case of Medicaid payment for 


nursing home care and home care. In what follows I discuss some of the problematic aspects 


of this thorny policy area. 

One topic central to the discussion of the health care financing "crisis" has been 
payment for the long-term care of the chronically ill elderly. There are, in fact, two very 
different perspectives in viewing these costs as catastrophic: the affected elderly and their 
families, and the governmental program that picks up the lion’s share of public sector financing 
(Medicaid). In the latter instance, both federal and state spending is involved. 

The impact of long-term care costs on the elderly and their families is actually part of 
a larger discussion of the catastrophic costs of health care for older Americans. Critics of the 
Medicare program have argued that out-of-pocket health care costs take up a higher percentage 
of income than they did before Medicare was introduced. One estimate is that as a group the 
elderly spend about 17 percent of their after-tax income (excluding nursing home costs) on 
health care (Families USA, 1992, p. 10). Moreover, nursing home charges, in the aggregate, 
make up just over one third of elderly out-of-pocket expenses, by far the largest single kind 
of care so financed. One study found that of those older Americans who spend more than 
$2000 of their own money on health care, over 80 percent of the outlays were for nursing 
home care (U.S. Bipartisan Commission on Comprehensive Health Care, 1990, p. 102). 

Though the public sector picks up a nontrivial fraction of nursing home costs, nearly 
equal in magnitude to private outlays, the vast majority of government expenditures for this 


purpose are made by Medicaid, a means-tested program (Lazenby and Letsch, 1990). A 
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federal-state partnership, Medicaid differs from Medicare in important ways. Medicare, a 
social insurance program, spreads most of its health care cost risk over a broad population, 
both in terms of payroll (FICA) taxes that support Hospital Insurance and monthly premiums 
that support one quarter of Supplementary Medical Insurance. Medicaid, though it depends 
on federal, state, and in some cases local tax bases, imposes a strict set of criteria for 
individuals to meet before they are eligible for subsidies. These means-tested benefits require 
very low income and asset levels. In most states, elderly persons may "spend-down" their 
income and assets on medical expenses, thereby becoming "medically needy" and eligible for 
Medicaid coverage. 

While there are some state-to-state variations in spend-down rules, they all impose high 
costs on those whose initial income and assets leave them far from eligibility. Single nursing 
home patients have to spend virtually all of their incomes to meet nursing home costs and, with 
a few exceptions (including, most importantly, the equity they have in their homes) must 
reduce their assets to a few thousand dollars. Until recently, spend-down rules for couples 
were also quite draconian. However, a portion of the Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act that 
survived its repeal has loosened these criteria to allow a community spouse to have up to a 
maximum of about $68,000 in assets (in some states) and an income up to 150 percent of the 
poverty line. 

With an average year of nursing home services costing more than $30,000 ( over 


$60,000 in some areas), the impact of Medicaid spend-down can be truly devastating to a 


family’s finances. This is true not only for patients and their spouses, but also for the heirs 


of Medicaid patients (and others who are not forced to go on to Medicaid rolls, but 


nevertheless spend large portions of their potential estates). 


For a variety of reasons, private insurance to cover these risks has not been widely 


utilized. Moreover, those long-term care insurance plans on the market have, until recently, 


been plagued by benefit limitations and high premiums (U.S. Bipartisan Commission on 
Comprehensive Health Care, 1990, pp. 104-105). Some simulations have shown that the 
capacity of the elderly to pay for long-term care insurance out of current income is limited and 
probably will remain so (Rivlin and Wiener, 1988). [See, however, Jacobs, 1989 for a 
cautionary argument. ] 

The specter of high nursing home costs and Medicaid spend-down drives much of the 
public discussion about health care financing for the elderly. More generally, high out-of- 
pocket costs not covered by insurance are often viewed as typical in old age. However, this 
scenario must be significantly tempered if we actually look at the data. To begin with, the 
distribution of out-of-pocket health care costs for the elderly is very skewed. Analysts at 
ICF/Lewin estimate that these costs were less than 10 percent of after-tax income for just over 
half the elderly population in 1989 (Families U.S.A., 1992, p. 12). Another sixth spent 
between 10 and 15 percent of their incomes. Put another way, more than two thirds of the 
elderly had out-of-pocket costs below the average (17 percent). Nursing home costs show the 
same pattern. One recent analysis estimated that over two thirds of the elderly population 
would have less than three months spent in a nursing home during their whole lifetimes. Fifty 
eight percent would have no stays (Kemper, Spillman and Murtaugh, 1991). 

While elderly Americans have amassed substantial levels of wealth, the distribution of 


these assets is quite uneven. Total median net worth for elderly households in 1988 was 
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$73,471, compared to $35,752 for all households (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990, p.6). For 


the great majority of older Americans, the bulk of their net worth is tied up in the equity they 
have in their homes, most of which are owned free and clear (Jacobs, 1986). Excluding home 
equity, median elderly wealth is reduced to $23,586. This difference is quite important, since 
for purposes of Medicaid eligibility the house is an exempt asset. (It is possible for states to 
recover some of their Medicaid costs by legally pursuing the home equity assets passed on in 
the estates of deceased patients, more about which later.) 

In essence, most aged individuals and families do not have very extensive financial 
assets exposed to spend-down during their lifetimes. To be sure, nontrivial numbers do have 
extensive exposure (at least theoretically). For example, median elderly households in the 
fourth and fifth income quintiles had $100,480 and $208,789, respectively, in non home equity 
assets (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990, p.6). 

It is, of course, appropriate to define catastrophic health care expenses in two ways. 
Less wealthy families have less at risk for spend-down in absolute terms. However, they may 
be faced with the loss of a much higher percentage of their income and assets. (See, for 
example, Feder, Moon and Scanlon, 1987). Families that see most of their life savings spent 
on long-term care or other health care indeed suffer a devastating financial loss. We should 
also note that those who are not poor and not likely to be categorically eligible for Medicaid, 


but who have quite modest incomes and assets, may be most at risk for this kind of financial 


catastrophe. This group has been called the "tweeners" (Smeeding, 1986; Holden and 


Smeeding, 1990). 


Some projections indicate future older Americans will be wealthier than those now in 


; 
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their retirement years (Rivlin and Wiener, 1988; Zedlewski and McBride, 1992). Absent any 


change in laws or behavior (a very large assumption), an increasing portion of the elderly 
might conceivably be subject to very high asset losses stemming from long-term care (or other 
health services). Yet an accumulating body of evidence suggests that Medicaid spend-down 
for nursing home expenses is not a typical experience for those who are chronically disabled. 
For one thing, the majority of the aged in this circumstance do not live in nursing homes (U.S. 
Bipartisan Commission on Comprehensive Health Care, 1990). Rather, they receive help, for 
the most part, from family and friends as they live in the community. Moreover, several 
studies, using different data, have all found that spend-down while in nursing homes affects 
only a small minority of patients (Liu, Doty and Manton, 1990; Spence and Wiener, 1990; 
Moses, 1990; Short et. al., 1992; and U.S. House Ways and Means Committee, 1992, among 
others). One estimate, for example, is that only one fifth of nursing home residents on 
Medicaid have spent down while in the nursing home (Short et. al., 1992, p. 285). A majority 
of Medicaid residents have qualified before they enter the nursing home. 

There are three kinds of explanations for the Medicaid eligibility of nursing home 
residents prior to admission. Some will have qualified initially because they have very low 
incomes and assets; among this group will be people already receiving public assistance (SSI) 
and thus categorically eligible. Others will have spent down assets and income on health care 
just before they are institutionalized. A third group will have "sheltered" sufficient portions 
of their wealth, either legally or not, so that they qualify for Medicaid at admission to the 
nursing home. Unfortunately there are as yet no data with which to measure accurately the 


percentage of cases in each of the three groups (or combinations of same). Moreover, we do 
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not have the benefit of carefull empirical studies of the process of spend-down at the individual 
level. Thus, all policy analysts who make inferences from the aggregate data heretofore 
available must engage in some speculation. 

It is quite interesting to note how each of the three Medicaid eligibility scenarios is 
viewed from the differing perspectives of important actors in this system. For those concerned 
with the financial devastation of spend-down, the second group is the primary problem. 
However, for federal and state government officials concerned with Medicaid outlays (as well 
as some who are interested in issues of equity), the third group ("shelterers") is seen as the 
policy problem. In the popular media (Quinn, 1989) and in policy debates (Kosterlitz, 1991), 
there has been an increasing level of concern about the propriety of shifting assets to become 
eligible for Medicaid coverage of nursing home care. 

There are actually two ways in which current Medicaid practice might be seen to violate 
the spirit of "means-testing.". In the first instance, families and individuals use a variety of 
strategies to make themselves "medically needy" legally, while preserving the bulk of their 
wealth for their spouses or heirs. Though we have no direct measure of the extent of the 
market, "elder law" has become more than a cottage industry (Dobris, 1989). Several lawyers 
specializing in "Medicaid planning" have written books on the subject (Bove, 1990; Budish, 
1989, Gordon, 1990). Local bar associations and such groups as Alzheimer’s associations 
regularly hold seminars on how to protect assets against spend-down. 

There are a variety of techniques by which families and individuals can shelter their 


assets, each with its own benefits and risks. Some are quite simple, though they need some 


foresight to be effective. Among them is transferring resources from "countable assets" (e.g., 
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stocks) to exempt assets (e.g., home improvements or a primary car of any value for couples 


and up to $4500 for singles). Potentially countable resources can be given away (presumably 
to heirs and, if they do not raise her assets to to countable levels over $68,000, to a spouse). 
However, such transfers must be accomplished at least 30 months prior to achieving Medicaid 
eligibility or else they will be countable for purposes of spend-down. In an alternative form, 
this might involve keeping enough assets to finance a nursing home stay for up to 30 months 
and giving away all else. 

Several legal procedures have been used to protect assets, including increasingly popular 
"Medicaid trusts" (Burwell, 1991; Budish, 1989). However, these arrangements have come 
under scrutiny by state and local officials and there is reason to suspect that states will tighten 
restrictions on the use of trusts. On the other hand, estate planners keep creating new legal 
formulations to avoid spend-down. One potential problem with Medicaid trusts is that control 
over their assets must be transferred to a trustee who might, or might not, have the elderly’s 
preferences about asset spending. Since states differ in Medicaid rules and other laws, an 
attorney’s services are required for each trust arrangement. It is as yet too early to determine 
how adequate estate planning will be in meeting the long run asset protection goals of those 
who go this route. 

The spousal impoverishment rules implemented under the Medicare Catastrophic 
Coverage Act, combined with a variety of state Medicaid regulations regarding the dispositions 
of jointly held assets, have opened up the opportunity to use a variety of technigues to shelter 
wealth from spend-down. For one thing, a community spouse may petition to keep more 


income if her living expenses "require" her to do so. Even where there may be no legal way 
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for a spouse to protect assets and income, anecdotal evidence suggets that simply refusing to 
pay may effectively avoid spend-down. (I once sat in on a meeting of a local bar association 
in which the attorney making a presentation told the others they should simply advise their 
clients not to comply with rules requiring additional payments for their spouses’ care in nursing 
homes. The legal burden would thus fall on the shoulders of strapped, and reluctant, county 
legal staff.) 

The various procedures used to avoid Medicaid spend-down rules quite obviously have 
some effect on total federal and state spending on nursing home care. While, as with so many 
aspects of this puzzle, we have no truly reliable measure of its current impact, one study used 
simulations to estimate the import of asset transfer for total Medicaid expenditures in the year 
2000 (Lewin-ICF, 1992). It suggests that more than a third of these outlays might be 
attributable to asset transfer. 

A strong argument can be made to the effect that much of this problem is attributable 
to lack of enforcement of current law (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1989; Office of the 
Inspector General, 1989; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1989; and Moses, 
n.d.). For example, few states actively employ liens on Medicaid patients’ estates to recover 
costs. Only one state, Oregon, has been forceful in its application of estate recovery rules. 
The total amount of resources so collected nationwide is a trivial fraction of nursing home 


outlays. Case studies of eight states’ practices suggest that a much higher fraction could be 


recovered (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1989). While officials at the state level call for 


a tightening of asset transfer laws (National Governors’ Association, n.d.), there is not yet 


much evidence that states will vigorously pursue the legal avenues available to them. This is 
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true even in the face of evidence that a dollar spent on enforcement will net anywhere between 


two and fifty three dollars of recovery (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1989). 


One might ask whether asset tests have any positive value. The answer is clearly yes. 
Though there is a good deal (but unknown level) of Medicaid planning, Medicaid rules do 
target resources (perhaps the bulk of them) on those least able to pay for long-term care. 
Moreover, a degree of vertical equity is achieved in the process. Those who have equal service 
needs but differing ability to pay will be subsidized in negative relation to their income and 
assets. 

Another "benefit," as viewed by those concerned with public sector outlays, is that 
spend-down rules serve as a deterrent to those who thus chose to make other arrangements for 
care. This is true in part because these rules simply increase the effective price of nursing 
home care. However, it is also true because, as a means-tested program, Medicaid carries the 
stigma of welfare. Removal of these strictures would no doubt increase the demand for care, 
but we do not have a clear idea of what the magnitude of change would be (Fama and Kennell, 
1990). 

Another potential benefit of spend-down rules, if they are strictly enforced (and perhaps 
extended), is that the market for private long-term care insurance would be expanded. The 
more realistic the risk of spend-down becomes, the more rational it is for those who have 
extensive exposed assets to pay the premiums necessary to buy their protection. In the same 
context, since states pick up about half the tab for Medicaid, they also have the incentive to 
slow the increase in nursing home costs. As is the case with AFDC, competitive pressures 


induce states to constrain tax levels. This undoubtedly reduces the level of public benefits in 
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both programs. 

A variety of arguments have been raised against Medicaid spend-down in particular, and 
asset testing in general, as a method of rationing long-term care (U.S. Congressional Budget 
Office, 1991). From a normative point of view there seems to be no logical reason why we 
finance acute care for the elderly through social insurance (Medicare) and long-term care 
through public assistance. As well, the practice of Medicaid planning effectively violates 
principles of both horizontal and vertical equity. In the first instance, two recipients of long- 
term care with identical resources may get different levels of public subsidy if one shelters 
assets while the other does not. In the second, wealthy shelterers get subsidies equal to or 
greater than those less fortunate to begin with. Finally, long-term care is one of two major 
risks of catastrophic health care costs not covered by Medicare through a risk sharing 
arrangement (the other being significant expenditures on prescription drugs, though typically 
at a much lower level). 

The most pursuasive arguments against depending on enforced and expanded spend- 
down rules to help finance long-term care can be linked to a variety of evidence that such an 
approach, in the end, will not work well. No single fact or finding makes this case, but an ever 
accumulating body of evidence (systematic and otherwise) has an impact hard to ignore. 

Consider what we have learned to this point. Most Medicaid patients in nursing homes 
have qualified before admission, and a significant, but unknown, number have sheltered assets 


to this end. States collect but a small fraction of resources from estates to which they are 


legally entitled, even knowing that they would realize a net (financial) profit if they invested 


in more enforcement. There is a direct parallel here with the Internal Revenue Service. 
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Studies had long shown that each new agent hired will generate more than his salary in 


increased tax revenues. Yet, until fairly recently, the Internal Revenue Service (presumably 
under orders from the administration) chose to forgo this option. 

What is at work here is that, at federal and state levels, there is not yet much evidence 
officials have the political will to be vigorous in their enforcement of laws that directly impose 
financial pain (sometimes very large) on individual citizens. It is interesting to note the spousal 
impoverishment provisions did survive the repeal of the Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act, 
most of which was overwhelmingly rejected. 

The political sensitivity in how we deal with assets is reflected in other ways as well. 
Take, for example, the recommendations of the Pepper Commission. While there was general 
agreement (strong in the case of long-term care) on new health care benefit proposals, the 
Commission was unable to agree on a method to finance these benefits. Instead, they listed 
36 possible revenue sources in an appendix. Two had any impact on assets or estates (U.S. 
Bipartisan Commission on Comprehensive Health Care, 1990, pp. 301-305). At the state and 
local levels we also have evidence of resistance to imposing estate recovery rules, albeit more 
anecdotal than systematic. In addition to the heretofore mentioned local bar association 
meeting, consider the findings of one of my students in his masters’ essay. During his 
interviews with officials in three counties he repeatedly encountered instances of reluctance to 
go to court. One said, in effect, "If it isn’t at least $100,000 it’s not worth the effort because 
the judge won’t decide in our favor if the heirs have fewer assets." Among the reasons 
lawyers advise their clients not to obey spend-down and estate recovery laws is that the 


probablity of being penalized is quite low. 
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Reluctance to deal with assets is not restricted to long-term care policy. In a mid 
eighties congressional hearing there was a set of proposals for addressing Medicare’s trust fund 
problem using new financing measures (Long and Smeeding, 1984). One of them would have 
increased taxation of estates. When a paper from the hearings appeared in a well respected 
health policy journal, this option had disappeared. 

The pattern here seems quite clear. Government officials, policy analysts, and 
academics are not irresponsible or cowardly. Rather, they work within a social framework 
profoundly uncomfortable with the notion of arbitrarily taking (confiscating?) significant 
portions of people’s accumulated wealth without their consent. Machiavelli had it right. 

While it is clearly true that more resources could be, and perhaps should be, recovered 
from Medicaid nursing home patients and their families, one doubts the magnitude of upside 
potential could really solve the problem of long-term care financing. The parallel distinterest 
in filial responsibility laws only reinforces this view (Bulcroft, Van Leynseele, and Borgata, 
1989). Many who share this assessment will be tempted to argue for a new social insurance 
program to cover the costs of long-term care for the chronically disabled. In the short run, I 
am not one of them. 

First of all, we are far from being able to have confidence in our ability to cope with 
health care costs in our complicated system, certainly in the near future. Real nursing home 
expenditures are projected to more than double within a decade (U.S. Congressional Budget 


Office, 1992, p. 22). In the same time frame, however, the recent Hospital Insurance trustees 


report indicates the fund is in danger of being completely depleted. More generally, budgetary 


politics in the next decade are necessarily going to focus, in one way or another, on questions 
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related to the distribution of scarce resources among different age groups (Jacobs, 1990). 
Though there is great resistance among many to discuss these issues, the fact remains there are 
substantial questions to be addressed about the relative burdens and risks among generations 
in health care financing (e.g., Christensen, 1992; Vogel 1988). 


Equity issues in this area are quite complicated. Ideally, we would like to understand 


the implications of different financing options for vertical and horizontal equity and efficiency, 


both within generations and between them. Some work on these issues has been done (Long 
and Smeeding, 1984; Moon, 1980). However, much more thought needs to be put into these 
questions. While many policy analysts have their favorite financing options (in my case, 
greater taxation of OASI and Medicare benefits), a thorough analysis of the implications of 
each on distribution and behavior is highly desirable. 

Another caution here is that the voluntary use of private resources in financing long- 
term care is still very much in flux. There have been improvements in the benefits and prices 
of private insurance plans. Additionally, some new private/public plans are being devised (with 
the help of the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation) to allow individuals legally to shelter some 
of their assets from Medicaid spend-down with the purchase of state approved insurance 
(Freudenheim, 1992). The potential use of part of the elderly’s major asset, home equity, also 
may be reconsidered (Jacobs and Weissert, 1987). 

Public policies fundamentally affect the behaviors of individuals and families with assets 
they want to protect against the risk of catastrophic long-term care costs. In contrast to purely 
involuntary processes of impoverishment in old age (Burkhauser, Holden and Feaster, 1988), 


individuals may be encouraged to guard against the loss of some of their life savings while still 
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constraining the expenditure of scarce public resources. This is not to argue against a social 


insurance program sometime in the future. Rather, it simply reflects some policy preferences 


in the highly constrained environment in which we must now make choices. 
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Political scientists often face a serious dilemma in their empirical research efforts. On the one 


hand, there are a variety of powerful statistical techniques available for modelling social and political 


phenomena. On the other hand, the data that are employed in a given analysis may not seem to be of 


sufficiently high quality to meet the assumptions required by these techniques. The problem is often 
phrased in terms of measurement levels: Techniques such as regression analysis require interval-level 
measurement for the variables included in the model, but many social science concepts are only measured 
at the ordinal or even nominal levels. The problem is further complicated by the fact that many important 
variables have ambiguous measurement characteristics. For example, the responses to apparently-ordinal 
rating scales are often treated as interval-level data. Similarly, there are some variables for which the 
ordering of the categories is subject to disagreement among researchers; hence, one could argue that they 
are only measured at the nominal level. When questions like these arise, they compromise the quality 
of any inferences that can be drawn from empirical statistical analyses of social science data. 

In this paper, I will develop a general strategy and analytic procedure for dealing with levels of 
measurement in regression models. The basic idea is that all empirical analyses involve fitting two 
distinct models to a set of observations. First, there is a statistical model, which estimates structural 
interrelationships among a set of numeric variables. Second, there is a data model, which estimates the 
relationships between the empirical variable values and the substantive characteristics of the observations. 
A traditional statistical analysis focuses on the former, and effectively ignores the latter. 

As an alternative, I argue that estimating the data model is also important, because it enables us 
to test hypotheses about the measurement levels of the variables included in the analysis. Stated simply, 
we estimate the same regression model (at least) two times. In each estimation, we employ the same 
variables, but vary our assumptions about the variables’ measurement levels; typically, we would assume 
interval-level measurement on the first replication and ordinal measurement on the second. If the 


parameter estimates (in both the statistical and data models) do not change across the replications, then 
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we lose absolutely nothing by treating the variables as if they do in fact, provide interval-level 
representation of the substantive properties under investigation. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: The next section discusses some important 
preliminary ideas about levels of measurement and strategies for obtaining variable values. The third 
section describes an empirical procedure for testing hypotheses about measurement levels for variables 
included in regression models. Following that, I will present a substantive example in order to illustrate 
the strategy developed here. Finally, the concluding section will discuss the importance of assessing data 
parameters along with statistical parameters in empirical research efforts in the social sciences. 

Levels of Measurement 

The idea of varying "scales (or “levels’) of measurement" was first introduced by S. S. Stevens, 
in several seminal articles published during the 1940s and early 1950s (Stevens 1946; 1951). Since that 
time, this concept has received an enormous amount of attention in the literature on social statistics (e.g., 
Khurshid and Sahai 1993). Most of this work has focused on the relationship between measurement 
levels and statistical techniques. Some authors have supported Stevens’ initial position that analytic 
strategies are limited by the measurement scales of the variables under investigation (e.g. Townsend and 
Ashby 1984; Stine 1989). Others have argued that measurement levels are largely irrelevant to statistical 
modelling efforts (e.g. Borgatta and Bohrnstedt 1980; Gaito 1980) and that blind adherence to a set of 
simplistic measurement principles can actually be very misleading (Velleman and Wilkinson 1993). Of 
course, a variety of researchers take intermediate positions: They suggest that, at least under certain 
circumstances, classical statistical methods (e.g., t tests, least squares estimation, etc.) can be applied to 


variables with "low" levels of measurement to draw somewhat limited inferences about the structures 


underlying empirical data (Labovitz 1967; 1970; Maxwell and Delaney 1985; Davison and Sharma 1988; 


1990). The important point is that disagreements about the relationship between measurement and 


Statistics continue, with no sign of any authoritative resolution in the near future (Michell 1986). 
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Despite the overall amount of activity in this relatively narrow problem area, the previous 
literature almost completely overlooks a rather fundamental problem: There has been virtually nothing 
said about determining what a variable’s measurement level actually is, within the context of an empirical 
analysis. Instead, levels of measurement are almost always regarded as fixed, immutable characteristics 
of the empirical observations. But I contend that this is an excessively narrow and restrictive perspective 
on measurement characteristics. Treating measurement levels as a priori, untestable assumptions has 
potentially serious consequences for any subsequent analytic procedures employed by a researcher. On 
the one hand, it is well-known (or at least, widely believed) that overly optimistic assumptions about 
measurement levels-- blindly specifying that all variables are interval-level-- can lead to meaningless 
inferences. But on the other hand, an overly cautious approach-- assuming that variables are measured 
on ordinal scales at best-- could place unnecessary limitations on the power of the analytic procedures 
that are applied to the data. This dilemma suggests the importance of assessing empirically the 
measurement levels of variables, in order to gain the greatest amount of "leverage" in the process of 
discerning structure in data. 


For present purposes, it is convenient to view measurement levels in terms of a function mapping 


empirical observations into numerical values (Young 1981). We will denote this function as f', where 


the superscript will be used to refer to a specific measurement level. Assume that S is a set of objects. 
Within S, objects are placed into categories, based upon their observed equivalences or differences with 
respect to some observed property or attribute. The categorization process results in at least one internal 
relational system among the elements of §. First, the relation ~ represents empirical equivalence. 
Hence s,=S, indicates that s, and s, are placed into the same category; this implies that they are 
indistinguishable with respect to the attribute under observation. Second, the relation > refers to an 
empirical asymmetry, which may optionally exist among the categories. Thus, s, > S, indicates that s, 
and s, exist within categories that are asymmetric with respect to the attribute under observation. In other 


words, if s, > s, then it cannot be the case that 5, 5,.' 
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M is a subset of the real numbers, the members of which are placed in a one-to-one relation with 
the categories containing the members of S, by implication, the numbers can be assigned to the individual 
members of S that are contained within the categories. Accordingly, M(s,) is the number assigned to the 


category containing s,, M(s,) is the number assigned to the category containing s,, and so on. The 


function f' maps the categories, and therefore the elements of S, into M. The nature of f' determines the 


level of measurement. 

At the nominal level, f simply preserves the identity of the categories in the sense that all objects 
within a given category are assigned the same number. Thus: 

S,=5S, => M(s, ) = M(s, ) (1) 

Beyond this simple restriction, f* places no limitations on the way that objects are mapped into the real 
number system.” 

At the ordinal level, we maintain the equality condition that was used at the nominal level. But 
there is also an order restriction on the elements of M. Accordingly, the function for an ordinal measure 
is defined as follows: 

S,=S, => M(s, ) = M(s, ) (2a) 

5, > 5,> M(s, ) = M(s,) (2b) 
In this case, the function f° reflects the empirical asymmetries that may exist among the observational 
categories.° 

The interval and ratio levels can be treated together. Here, f' must be a specific numeric function 
mapping S into M. The simplest (and probably the most common) case would specify a linear 
relationship between the observational attribute and the numeric values*: 

(3a) 

Where a and £ are real-valued coefficients. The ratio level of measurement is identical to f', with the 
additional requirement that: 


a=0 


| (3b) 


This additional requirement reflects the fact that with ratio measurement, the location of the origin is 
substantively meaningful. The zero value in the assigned numbers corresponds to some characteristic of 
the observations. 


The definition of measurement levels as a function relating observational categories to real 


numbers is of limited practical utility on its own, since the nature of f* is usually unknown. Fortunately, 


however, the measurement function for a variable has empirical implications, as shown by the following 

simple theorem: 
Theorem 1: A given measure, M, can be arbitrarily transformed into any other measure, M,, 
so long as the function relating M, to M, is the same type of function (identity-preserving, 
monotone, or specific numeric) as that which is used to map the elements of S into M,. 
Proof: Consider a set of objects measured at the nominal level. According to Expression (1), 
this is defined as s,~s, = M,(s, ) = M,(s, ). Now, define another function, f* such that the 
following condition holds: M,(s,)~M,(s.) = M,{M,(s, )} = M,{M,(s, )}. By the composition 
of a function and by transitivity, these two expressions can be combined to obtain the following 
expression: S,~5,= M,(s, ) = M,(s,). And as is easily seen, this last expression is equivalent 
to the definition of the function that defines nominal measurement. Similar arguments can be 
made for the ordinal, interval, and ratio levels of measurement. 

For present purposes, the most important implication of Theorem 1 is the fact that empirical 
transformations of a variable’s values can be used to gain insights into the appropriate level of 
measurement for that variable. Stated simply, the least restrictive transformation that can be applied to 
a variable’s values (without changing the accuracy of the empirical representation of the object attribute) 
corresponds to the level of measurement that is appropriate for that variable. As the nature of the 
transformation becomes more and more "drastic," the lower the measurement level for the variable. 
Thus, if the variable can only be transformed linearly, then it can be regarded as an interval-level 
representation. But, if the values can be transformed monotonically without altering the interpretation 
of the information contained in the variable, then the latter can only be regarded as an ordinal measure. 


Similarly, if a variable’s information is invariant under a nonmonotone transformation, then it cannot be 


more than nominal-level measurement. 
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But the question remains, how do we determine the nature of the empirical transformation in the 
first place? For this, we can rely on a strategy developed by Young (1987), who argues that numbers 


should be assigned to objects using a strategy called "optimal scaling." According to this approach, the 
measurement characteristics of the variables in a dataset are specified a priori. However, the numerical 
values are obtained as part of the empirical analysis that is used to discern structure in the data. Assume 


that a researcher wants to fit a statistical model to his/her dataset. In that case, the observations are 


assigned scores on each of the analyzed variables in a way that simultaneously fulfills two conditions: 


First, the assigned scores fit the statistical model as well as possible. Second, the assigned scores strictly 


maintain the pre-specified measurement characteristics of the respective variables. The optimal scaling 
strategy results in the best set of numerical assignments for the data, where "best" is defined as a least 
squares fit between an analytic model and the set of empirical observations; these are often called the 
“optimally-scaled" (or OS) values for the observations. 

Now, the optimal scaling strategy only maximizes the fit with respect to a set of already-specified 
measurement characteristics; superficially, it may seem that we are back at our starting point, with a 
priori assumptions about levels of measurement. But, there is absolutely nothing to prevent a researcher 
from replicating an analysis several times, varying the assumptions about the measurement characteristics 
on each replication, and observing the effects on the analytic results. Young points out the important 
benefit that this provides: 

(O)ne can obtain empirical information about the measurement characteristics of raw 

data, at least within the context posed by the ... model used in the analysis. All that has 

to be done is to analyze the data several times, each time using exactly the same analysis 

model, but making different measurement assumptions. If two (or more) of these 

analyses yield precisely the same results, then the appropriate measurement assumptions 

are the strictest ones used for the several equivalent analyses (1987, pages 64-65). 

We can employ this reasoning to develop a strategy for testing hypotheses about levels of 


measurement. Basically, we obtain three separate sets of OS values for a given variable; these 


correspond to the assumptions that the variable is measured at the interval, ordinal, and nominal level, 


respectively. Then we examine the functional relationship between OS values at "adjacent" measurement 
levels. For example, we plot the ordinal OS values against the interval OS values. If this plot is linear, 
then the "most drastic" transformation of the observations (that maximizes the model fit) is itself linear, 
and we conclude that the variable is measured at the interval level. On the other hand, if the plot is 
monotone but nonlinear, then the variable must be regarded as an ordinal reflection of the observations. 
In the same manner, we can compare the ordinal OS values against the nominal OS values. If the latter 
are a monotone function of the former, then the variable can be interpreted as ordinal-level. But, if the 
optimal scaling transformation violates the weak ordering of the categories, then the variable must be 
regarded as a set of nominal categories. Thus, we can compare alternative sets of a variable’s optimal 
scale values in order to make empirically-based inferences about the variable’s measurement level. The 
next section develops analytic procedures for carrying out precisely these kinds of hypothesis tests. 
A Procedure for Hypothesis Tests About Measurement Levels 

In this section, I will propose a procedure for testing hypotheses about levels of measurement. 
Once again, this is important because it moves measurement characteristics from the realm of a priori, 
untestable assumptions into that of directly observable characteristics of the observations that are under 
investigation. The procedure itself involves two relatively separate tasks: (1) A method for obtaining the 
OS values for a given variable; and (2) a means of comparing the OS values obtained under different 
measurement assumptions about the data. Fortunately, both of these tasks can be handled quite easily, 
using methods already developed in the fields of psychometrics and nonparametric statistics, respectively. 
Alternating Least Squares Optimal Scaling 

Let us assume that we want to perform a regression analysis, expressing one dependent variable 
as the best-fitting linear function of a set of independent variables. Classical statistical models, such as 
OLS provide formal representations of observations given a particular set of data values. But as shown 


in the previous section, the specific data values can actually be viewed as an arbitrary set of numbers, 


selected from the class of permissible measures for a given variable; any other set of permissible numbers 
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would work just as well. Therefore, we might as well take the set of permissible numbers that optimizes 


the fit between the statistical model and the empirical observations; that is, the set of data values that 


maximize the R? for the equation. The alternating least squares optimal scaling (ALSOS) approach 


provides a method for doing so. 
The ALSOS regression approach is similar to any other least squares method in that it 

provides the "best-fitting" parameter estimates for a given dataset (Young, deLeeuw, Takane 1976). 
But, the ALSOS strategy differs from others in that it estimates two distinct sets of parameters. First, 
there are the model parameters-- the regression coefficients. As usual, these are calculated in order to 
minimize the sum of squared residuals (or maximize the R”). At this point, ALSOS and the traditional 
procedures diverge. Most statistical approaches view the data values as fixed, so the estimation would 
be completed after the first set of parameters. However, ALSOS proceeds to a second step, the 
estimation of a set of measurement parameters. Here, the ALSOS routine seeks a set of specific data 
values which simultaneously maximize the R? and retain the pre-specified measurement characteristics 
for each variable; in this sense, these measurement parameter estimates are the optimally scaled values 
for the observations. The end result of an ALSOS analysis is an estimated statistical model that provides 
the best fit to the data in terms of both the coefficients and the data values. Thus, the ALSOS approach 
gives a very reasonable solution to the problem of regression with qualitative variables. Nominal and 
ordinal variables would simply be assigned values that result in the highest possible R*, and still maintain 
either the categories (for nominal variables) or the ordering (for ordinal variables) of the original 
observation categories. 

The full ALSOS regression algorithm is a bit more complex, but not by much. We begin with two 
matrices of empirical observations which, together, comprise the initial data: 

Y = Ann x 1 vector of dependent variable values. 

X = Ann x k+1 matrix of independent variable values. X can be viewed as a partitioned matrix 


of column vectors, [Xp X, X ... X; ... X,]. The x, vector is a unit vector, included to give the 
model an intercept. 


a 


Note that the measurement characteristics must be specified a priori; they can differ across the variables. 


Some of the Y or x, might be interval-level, others ordinal, and still others can be nominal categories. 


ALSOS regression estimates the parameters in the following equation: 

Y* = X*6* + E* (4) 

(5) 

X* = [ A)... AK] (6) 

B* = (X*’X*)'X*"Y* = [b, b, ... b,]’ (7) 

Y,* = X*g* (8) 

E* = Y* - Y,* (9) 
Y* and X* are matrices of quantitative (interval-level) data values. They are functions of the original Y 
and X, respectively. The exact nature of the function, f,, can differ from one variable to the next. It 
always depends upon the measurement characteristics of the variables; the function is used to provide the 
optimally scaled values for the observations. If x; is assumed to be nominal, then f need only conform 
to expression (1), above. If x; is ordinal, then f, must meet conditions (2a) and (2b); similarly, if x; is 
interval, then f, must be a specific numeric function, such as equation (3a), above. B* isak+1x 1 
vector of coefficients from the regression of Y* on X*. Y,* is a vector of predicted values for the 
optimally scaled dependent variable, and E* is a residual, also calculated from the optimally scaled 
values. All of the starred matrices of data values, as well as the coefficient vector, are estimated through 
an iterative procedure. On each iteration, there are two phases. Each phase minimizes the current value 
of E*’E* (the sum of squared residual data values), subject to the appropriate constraints. First, there 
is the "model estimation phase" in which §* is estimated, holding the current values of X* and Y* 
constant. As was obvious from equation (7), 8* is simply the OLS estimator calculated from the optimally 
scaled data. Since the Y* and X* are all measured at the interval level (regardless of the assumed 
measurement characteristics of the original Y and X), the interpretation of 8* is straightforward and 


requires no further discussion here. 
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Second, new values of Y* and X* are estimated, while holding the current values of 8* constant. 
This is the "optimal scaling phase" for the current iteration. In this phase, the previous data values (i.e. 
those used to calculate the current 8*) are transformed to maximize the fit of the model to the data (i.e. 
minimize the value of E*’E*), while still conforming to the measurement characteristics that the analyst 
specified prior to the estimation. The optimal scaling is carried out separately for each variable. If a 
variable is measured at the nominal or ordinal levels, then Kruskal’s (1964) monotone regression 
algorithm is used to find the optimal values. Briefly, this operates as follows: For each variable in the 
model, generate the set of model-based predicted values. For the dependent variable, this is simply Y,* 
from equation (8). For an independent variable, say x,, the values would be calculated as: 

= (¥Y* -  X;* 8*)/ (with j not equal to k) (10) 
Now, take the means of the predicted values within the categories of the original variable. In other 
words, if there are M different categories of x, (or Y), then there will be M different mean predicted 


values (x,,*, with c = 1, 2, ... M). At this point, it is necessary to distinguish between nominal and 


ordinal variables. If x, is a set of nominal categories, then the x,,*. are, themselves, used as the 


optimally scaled values; they merely replace the previous values assigned to x,*. The x,,*. are the "best- 
fitting" values, because they are as close as possible to the model-based predicted values (x,,*), while still 
maintaining the nominal-level condition given back in equation (1). 

If the variable is measured at the ordinal level, the ordering of the x,* values must never violate 
the ordering of the original x, categories. Whenever the x,,*, values are monotonically related to the 
x, values, they are used, as is, for the x,*. But, if monotonicity is violated in the predicted values (that 
iS, > while x,, < the nonmonotonic x,,*, values are averaged until the resulting values 
are weakly monotonic with respect to the order of the original categories of x,. These are used for the 
values of x,*. Once again, they are consistent with the necessary measurement level restrictions 


(equations 2a and 2b) and they are the best least-squares fit to the model-based predicted values. 
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Finally, if x, is defined as an interval or ratio level variable, then x,* must be a specific function 


of the original values (e.g. linear). This can be handled by regressing the x,,*.on x,, and using the 


predicted values from this regression as the new set of x,* values. By definition, this will be the best- 


fitting linear function between the original data values and the model-based predicted values. Note, 
however, that this step is really not necessary since the overall fit of the regression model will not change 
as a result of any linear transformations of the included variables. Regardless of the assumptions about 
the measurement characteristics, the optimally scaled values replace the previous values in the appropriate 
data matrix (Y* or X*). The optimal scaling phase is completed when all variables have had their values 
"updated" in this manner.° 

The procedure alternates between the two phases. Each one gives a least-squares estimate of the 
appropriate parameters (model or measurement), while holding the other set of parameters constant at 
their current values. This is obviously the source of the term Alternating Least Squares, Optimal Scaling. 
A model estimation phase, followed by an optimal scaling phase constitutes an "iteration." At the end 
of each iteration, the latest value of E*’E* is calculated; after the first iteration, the current E*’E* is 
compared to those calculated on the previous iteration(s). The procedure stops when the values of E*’E 
converge (i.e. they do not change from one iteration to the next), indicating that the best-fitting model 
has been found for the given set of observations. 

The flow of the entire ALSOS regression algorithm is shown schematically in Figure 1. Given 
observation matrices Y and X, the analyst first specifies the measurement characteristics for all of the 
variables and chooses initial values for Y* and X*. The easiest way to do this is to simply set Y* = Y 
and X* = X. The iteration process begins with the second step. This is the model estimation phase, 
where the 6* vector is calculated from the current Y* and X*. The R? is also calculated, and compared 
to the R* obtained from the previous iteration. If there is no significant improvement, the routine 
terminates. Otherwise, it proceeds to the next step. This is the optimal scaling phase, where the 


appropriate transformations are used to obtain new, better-fitting values for Y* and X*. Also, after each 
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variable is scaled, it must be normalized, in order to avoid trivial, degenerate solutions for the coefficients 


and the variable values. After all of the variables have been scaled and normalized, the procedure returns 


to step two for the next iteration. 

The ALSOS algorithm continues until the R? values converge, showing that the model and 
measurement parameter estimates have not changed from one iteration to the next. Several normalization 
procedures could be used. Here, the maximum and minimum values of each optimally scaled variable 
are set equal to the original maximum and minimum values for that variable. Note that this particular 
normalization must be carried out, in order to use the statistical test proposed in the next section. The 
result of an alternating least squares, optimal scaling analysis is a set of “conditionally best fitting" 
parameter estimates. This rather clumsy term refers to the fact that the final ALSOS results are always 
contingent upon the initial data values. But, given some initialization of the variables, the ALSOS routine 
does minimize the overall discrepancy between the statistical model and the measurement model for that 
particular set of observations.° 
Testing Hypotheses about Levels of Measurement 

Assume that a researcher is conducting a regression analysis and is unsure about the proper 
measurement level for one (or more) of the variables included in the analysis. He/she would like to treat 
the variable as an interval-level measure, but it is not clear whether such an assumption can be justified 
with the particular set of observations under investigation. In order to resolve this uncertainty, the 
researcher could evaluate the following pair of hypotheses: 

Hy: The OS values for the variable are a linear transformation of the original values. 

H,: The OS values for the variable are some nonlinear transformation of the original values. 
Support for H, would provide strong, empirical evidence that the variable is measured at the interval 
level. Conversely, support for the alternative hypothesis suggests that the variable is measured at one 
of the lower levels. At that point, the researcher could examine the following pair of hypotheses: 


H,’: | The OS values for the variable are a monotone transformation of the original values. 
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H,”’: The OS values for the variable are a nonmonotonic transformation of the original values. 
This would enable a decision about whether the variable could be treated as an ordinal measure, or 
merely a set of nominal categories. 

The results from the ALSOS estimation procedure can be used to test hypotheses like these. The 
basic logic is straightforward: The ALSOS analysis is repeated several times, using the same 
observations, initial data values, and statistical model, but altering the specification of the measurement 
characteristics for the variable in question. If the results do not change across the repeated analyses, then 
the most stringent measurement assumptions are empirically indistinguishable from the less stringent 
assumptions. For example, if a variable that might be an ordinal-level measure actually behaves like an 
interval-level measure in an ALSOS analysis (when it could, in fact, display ordinal characteristics), then 
it may as well be treated like an interval-level variable until the evidence suggests otherwise. To do this, 
we simply perform the ALSOS analysis twice. On the first replication, the variable in question (say, X) 
is specified to be interval-level and on the second replication it is specified to be ordinal. All other 
aspects of the analysis are unchanged across the replications. If X is truly interval, then the OS values 
should be a linear function of the initial data values, regardless of the measurement assumptions that are 
made at the outset of the analysis. Stated somewhat differently, if we assume that X is an ordinal ordinal 
variable, then its OS values will be a monotone function of the original observations. But, if the best- 
fitting monotone function is actually Jinear in form, then the variable can be treated as interval, without 
compromising the fit of the model to the observations. In this case, the empirical evidence provides no 
grounds to reject Hy, above. 

Thus, we test the hypothesis that the variable is interval-level, by examining the OS values 
obtained in the replication of the ALSOS analysis that assumes the variable is actually ordinal-level. In 
some cases, a simple visual inspection of the relationship between the ordinal (i.e. monotone) OS values 


and the interval (i.e. the original input data ) OS values will be sufficient for determining the appropriate 


level of measurement for X. Figure 2 gives two hypothetical examples. Each part of the figure shows 
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a graph of the ordinal OS values for X (on the vertical axis) plotted against the original data values-- 


which can be treated as the interval-level OS values-- for X (on the horizontal axis). The differences in 


the functional relationships are immediately obvious. In Figure 2A, the OS values are linearly related 


to the original values, even though the assumptions of the analysis do not require them to be; therefore, 
X can be regarded as an interval-level variable in the analysis. In Figure 2B, the relationship is 
monotone, but markedly nonlinear; here, the best-fitting transformation departs from the linear function 
that would be required for interval-level measurement and X is more appropriately viewed as an ordinal 
variable. 

In many (if not most) actual research situations, a visual inspection of the OS values will not be 
sufficient for making a decision about X’s measurement level. It is often the case that the monotone OS 
values are nearly but not perfectly linear transformations of the original data values. This could occur 
when the X is interval-level, but the optimal scaling process is "perturbed" somewhat by factors like 
measurement errors in the variables, specification errors in the regression model, and a less-than-perfect 
fit between the statistical model and the observations. Such factors always exist in empirical research 
contexts. So, what is necessary is a means of determining when the monotone OS values depart 
"significantly" from the linear pattern. That is, when are the discrepancies between the alternative sets 
of OS values large enough to require that X be treated as an ordinal variable? 

In order to address this question, it is useful to superimpose the monotone OS values for X over 
the Jinear OS values for X. Once again, the linear OS values can usually be taken from the original data 
values themselves. Figure 3 presents two hypothetical examples; the solid points represent the linear OS 
values, and the +’s are the corresponding monotone OS values. In Figure 3A, the ordinal OS values 
fluctuate randomly around the linear function. These fluctuations may be due to factors like measurement 
error in X, specification errors in the statistical model, and the degree of fit in the statistical model. The 
important feature of 3A is that the monotone OS values do not seem to contain any systematic structure 


apart from the linear pattern. The situation is quite different in Figure 3B. Here, the monotone OS 
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values differ systematically from the linear OS values. Among the smaller observations (i.e. toward the 
left side of the horizontal axis), the former are larger than the latter. With larger observations (toward 
the right side of the figure), the monotone OS values are smaller than the corresponding linear values. 
Clearly, there is additional structure in the monotone OS values, apart from the linear pattern. 

Consider the frequency distribution of the monotone OS values. This distribution can be 
subdivided into two groups: Those OS values that are /arger than their corresponding linear OS values, 
and those that are smaller than their corresponding linear OS values. There are, of course, separate 
frequency distributions for these two subsets of the OS values. 

If the variable X is actually an interval-level measure, then the monotone OS values should only 
fluctuate randomly around their corresponding linear values. And if this is the case, then the frequency 
distributions for the larger and smaller subsets of OS values should be virtually identical to each other, 
since they are both based upon the same "parent" distribution (i.e. the linear OS values from the interval- 
level assumption). Thus, the hypothesis test comparing the ordinal measurement model against the 
interval measurement model simply involves a comparison of these two subset distributions. 

Practical considerations require a slight modification to this general line of reasoning. Most 
empirical variables of the type under consideration (i.e. those that may be interval- or ordinal-level) have 
relatively few distinct categories. Therefore, the empirical distributions may not look exactly the same, 
even though their parent probability distributions are identical to each other. In order to avoid this 
problem, we can examine the cumulative frequency distributions for the larger- and smaller OS values. 
Once again, these cumulative distributions should be identical if the monotone OS values fluctuate 
randomly around their corresponding linear values. We can use the nonparametric, two-sample 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov (e.g. Siegel 1956) test to systematically compare the shapes of the two subgroup 


distributions, and thereby effectively test the hypothesis that the data values are ordinal against the null 


hypothesis that they are interval-level.’ 
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The first step of the hypothesis test is to construct a sort of crosstabulation table, as shown in 
Figure 4. The rows of the table correspond to the interval-level OS values, sorted in ascending order. 
The two columns of the table are labelled "Larger" and "Smaller," respectively. To place observations 
into the cells of this table, we first observe their interval-level OS values; this determines the row. Then, 


we observe whether the ordinal OS value is larger or smaller than the interval-level value; of course, this 


determines the column placement for each observation. After the raw cell frequencies are completely 


specified, we calculate the within-column cumulative frequencies and express them as proportions. Then, 
we take the absolute values of the within-row differences in these cumulative proportions. According to 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, the largest of these differences (called D*) can be compared against a 
critical value in order to determine whether the two subgroup distributions are significantly different from 
each other. The critical value is calculated according to the following formula: 
C.V.. = Aw + fs) / (11) 

Where f, is the marginal frequency for the "Larger" column of the table, f,, is the marginal frequency 
for the "Smaller" column, and A, is a constant, which is determined by the a level chosen for the 
hypothesis test. If the empirical D* is larger than C.V.,, then the difference in the cumulative 
distributions is greater than would be expected under the null model that the two cumulative distributions 
are identical. In other words, the monotone OS values contain nonlinear structure. If this is the case, 
then the departure from linearity cannot be attributed to the various "nuisance" factors, and we must 
regard the variable under consideration as an ordinal-level measure. On the other hand, if D* is smailer 
than C.V., , then we do not reject the null hypothesis of identical cumulative distributions. There is no 
evidence to suggest that the monotone OS values are distributed nonrandomly around their linear 
counterparts. Of course, this in no way proves that the variable is measured at the interval level. 
However, it does show that it can be treated as an interval-level measure for purposes of the analysis, 


without distorting any of the information contained in the numeric values assigned to the observations. 
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This hypothesis-testing procedure is not limited to comparisons between the ordinal and interval 
measurement levels. It can also be used to determine whether a variable can be considered ordinal, or 
merely a set of nominal categories. In this situation, the researcher would specify that X is a nominal 
variable, and perform an ALSOS analysis. If the nominal OS values are monotone with the original data 
values, thenit may be possible to regard X as an ordinal variable. The hypothesis test would be carried 
out exactly as before, substituting monotone OS values where we previously used linear OS values, and 
substituting nominal OS values where we previously used the monotone values. The ordinal-nominal 
comparison would ordinarily be carried out only after the researcher had rejected the hypothesis that X 
is an interval-level variable. But in this situation, it should be very useful for obtaining empirical 
information about the proper ordering of a variable’s categories. Once again, this is a type of information 
that is usually based upon a priori, untested assumptions. 

The procedure that has been described in this section should be employed as a diagnostic test in 
regression analyses, in order to address hypotheses about the measurement levels for the variables 
included in the analysis. The strongest feature of this procedure is its sheer generality. We merely 
observe whether a set of empirical results depart substantially from a null model, in which one set of OS 
values vary randomly around the other set of values. We make no assumptions about the nature of the 
differences in the OS values from one measurement level to the next. This corresponds exactly to the 
usual state of affairs, where the researcher has no knowledge of /, the function relating the observations 


to the real number system. Instead, we rely on information gleaned from the model estimation to 


determine the family of functions (identity-preserving, monotone, or linear) to which f belongs. In so 


doing, we obtain empirical evidence about levels of measurement, which can be used to supplement the 
a priori assumptions that usually provide the sole rationale for our understanding of the measurement 


characteristics of variables in empirical regression analyses. 
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A Substantive Example: Public Attitudes Toward Government Spending 
The hypothesis testing procedure developed in this paper should be particularly useful for research 
on mass political behavior. Most of the empirical work in this area is based upon data collected from 


public opinion surveys, and the variables obtained in such contexts are precisely the type where the 


measurement characteristics are highly ambiguous. For example, many of the variables routinely 


employed in the CPS National Election Studies have response formats that are intended to provide (or 
at least are treated as ) "pseudo-interval" measurement of respondents’ underlying political orientations. 
These would include such commonly-used measures as the feeling thermometer ratings, the seven-point 
issue scales, and the party- and ideological-identification items. While it is usually assumed that the 
differences in the scores assigned to adjacent categories reflect roughly equal differences in the 
magnitudes of the respective beliefs or attitudes, this assumption is almost always left untested. The a 
priori nature of this assumption is particularly troublesome because several recent studies have raised 
serious questions about the measurement characteristics of these variables (Krosnick 1991; Schwarz, 
Knduper, Hippler, Noelle-Neumann, Clark 1993). Because of this, an empirical analysis that explicitly 
tests hypotheses about the measurement levels of the included variables should help to bolster our 
confidence in the conclusions that can be drawn from the data. 

In order to show how this process works, let us consider a specific example: The determinants 
of public attitudes toward government spending. In a long line of research, Sears and his colleagues have 
shown that citizens’ issue attitudes are largely based upon symbolic politics orientations (e.g. Sears and 
Citrin 1985). More recently, Jacoby (1993) has specifically shown this to be the case with attitudes 
toward government spending, at least when specific public policies and programs are not mentioned. In 
the present study, we will briefly examine spending attitudes as a function of party identification, 
ideological self-placement, and beliefs about government waste. Questions about the appropriate balance 
between public services and expenditures cut to the heart of the partisan alignment that has been in 


existence since the New Deal Era. Similarly, they represent one of the most pronounced differences 
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between liberal and conservative ideological positions. At the same time, the specific nature of the 
spending issue guarantees the relevance of citizens’ beliefs about whether public officials allocate 
resources effectively or poorly. Thus, the justifications for all three of these independent variables seem 
to be straightforward. 


The data for this analysis are taken from the CPS 1984 National Election Study. Category 


definitions and frequency distributions for all of the variables are shown in Table 1. Note that the coding 


schemes are simply those given in the NES Codebook. For the first step in the analysis, we simply 
assume all of the variables to be interval-level measures, and apply ordinary least squares. This produces 
the coefficient estimates shown in the leftmost column of Table 2. All three independent variables have 
significant effects on spending attitudes, although the R? is rather low, at 0.170. These empirical results 
are very reasonable, in light of other research on public opinion toward government spending. 

For present purposes, the most important question focuses on whether the assumption of interval- 
level measurement is supported empirically. In order to test this assumption, we perform an ALSOS 
analysis on the same data, making the assumption that the variables are only measured at the ordinal 
level. Once again, if the level of measurement is truly interval, then the ordinal OS values should be a 
linear function of the original data values (which can be interpreted as interval-level OS values). Figure 
5 plots the ordinal OS values against the interval OS values for each of the variables. Clearly, all four 
of these plots show monotone, but markedly nonlinear functions. 

But, are the functions in Figure 5 sufficiently different from a linear form that we must regard 
the variables as ordinal-level measures? To answer this question, we perform the hypothesis test 

eveloped in the previous section on all four variables. Table 3 shows the crosstabulation tables used for 
these tests. Once again, the rows in each table represent the interval-level data values. The columns 
indicate whether the ordinal-level OS value is larger or smaller than its corresponding interval value. If 
the ordinal values are "really" linear, but perturbed by measurement errors, specification errors, and so 


on, then they should only show random fluctuations around the interval values, and the cumulative 
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distributions for the "Larger" and "Smaller" columns should be very similar. We wiil test the hypotheses 


at the 0.05 level. For this a level, the value of A, is 1.63. This is used to calculate the critical values 
of the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test statistic, which are shown beneath each of the four crosstabulations in 
Table 3. In every case, the critical value exceeds the D* value for the crosstabulation, so the null 
hypothesis must be rejected. Thus, we cannot assume that these four variables are measured at the 
interval level, without violating the structure that exists in the empirical data. 

Of course, this latter finding raises serious questions about the interpretability of the original 
regression analysis Presumably, we are more interested in the determinants of spending attitudes, than 
in the measurement characteristics of the variables. This being the case, we would want to find some 
interval-level variables with which we can continue to pursue the substantive analysis. Inspection of the 
optimal scaling results suggests that the departures from interval-level measurement occur primarily 
because some of the categories are unnecessary (i.e. people with similar levels of the underlying 
psychological property are incorrectly placed into two separate empirical categories) and secondarily 
because the "distances" between some of the adjacent values are unequal across the ranges of the 
respective variables. We could use this kind of information to recode the values of the variables, in order 
to try to find scoring schemes that do exhibit linear relationships with the ordinal OS values; if this is 
possible, then we can legitimately interpret the recoded variables as interval-level measurement. 

The recoded values of the four variables are shown in Table 4. Now, government spending 
attitudes is a five-category measure, party identification and ideological self-placement both have six 
categories, and beliefs about government waste are dichotomized. These rescaled variables are once again 
used in a regression analysis, and the OLS coefficient estimates are shown in the right-hand column of 
Table 2. Once again, all three independent variables have significant impacts on attitudes toward 
government spending. Note that the R? obtained from the rescaled variables (0.196) is larger than that 
from the original analysis. This is exactly what we would expect, since we are now manipulating two 


sets of parameter estimates (the data- and the model parameters) in order to fit the model, rather than the 
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single set of parameter estimates (i.e. the model parameters, or the regression coefficients) that are 
obtained from a traditional regression analysis. 

Once again, we will not pursue the substantive implications of these regression results. Instead, 
we will examine the measurement characteristics of the variables. Just as before, we can perform an 


ALSOS analysis on these rescaled variables, assuming that their values are ordinal-level. Figure 6 shows 


the plots of the resultant ordinal OS values against their respective rescaled, interval values. Clearly, 


these graphs all show linear functions. For all four variables, the null hypothesis of linear random 
fluctuation around the interval OS values would not be rejected. This suggests that we can legitimately 
interpret the recoded versions of the variables as interval-level measures. 

It is important to emphasize that we have not uncovered THE measurement levels, or even the 
best set of measurement values for the variables included in the analysis. Certainly, one could come up 
with an infinite number of alternative data values; or the OS values themselves could simply be used for 
the remainder of the analysis (recall that the latter are measured at the interval level, even if the original 
variables are not). This indeterminacy may seem to be troublesome; indeed it is, but only if one adheres 
to the overly strict view of measurement levels as fixed and unalterable characteristics of the data. I 
contend that the latter perspective is, itself, unrealistic, and actually contradictory to the principles of 
good scientific research. Measurement is a model of a set of observations. Whenever possible, models 
should be tested, in order to assess their consistency with empirical observations. Traditional views (and 
prevailing practice in the social sciences) do not do so. In contrast, the approach suggested in this study 
directly follows the logic of hypothesis testing: Measurement represents a hypothesized structure for a 
set of data; it is impossible to prove that this structure is the “true” representation of the observations; 
there are an infinite number of alternative structures that would work just as well. But, the hypothesized 
structure can be rejected, in light of empirical evidence to the contrary. The present study operationalizes 


exactly this kind of reasoning, with respect to levels of measurement in statistical models. 
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Conclusions 

In concluding this paper, it is useful to consider why levels of measurement are important in 
the first place. While there are a variety of ways to approach this topic, I prefer a view that is based 
upon the objectives of scientific research. Scientists try to explain differences between empirical objects. 
Because of this, they are more concerned with variability in a measure, rather than the actual numeric 
values assigned to a given variable. But, observed variability can arise from at least two sources: (1) the 
underlying substantive property of the objects; in other words, the attribute that the researcher is trying 
to measure. (2) The ways that the numbers are assigned to the objects; the nature of the function mapping 
the observations into the real number system. The levels of measurement differ among themselves with 
respect to the second source: Higher levels are more restrictive in the kinds of functions that can be used 
to assign numbers to objects. In this sense, variables measured at higher levels convey more information 


about substantive differences among objects than do variables measured at lower levels. Therefore, a 


higher proportion of the observed variance is going to be due to the substantive differences among the 


objects, rather than to "slippage" in the numerical assignments. This, alone, justifies the use of higher 
measurement levels wherever possible. 

The important advantage of the approach developed in this paper is that we can directly test 
hypotheses about levels of measurement. The juxtaposition of traditional regression analysis with the 
ALSOS estimation procedure enables us to derive empirical information about measurement levels. Thus, 
we obtain the means of judging the reasonableness of assumptions that are often simply left untested. 
In addition, we can employ the empirical measurement information in order to manipulate the data 
parameters (i.e. the variable values) in ways that optimize the fit between the hypothesized model and 
the set of observations that are used to test it. This helps provide more effective means of discerning 
Structure in data; hence, it should be a useful procedure for testing substantive theories when the 
measurement characteristics of the included variables are of uncertain quality. For this reason, I argue 


that the procedures developed here should become a standard diagnostic test, to be employed whenever 
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social scientists try to fit regression models to data that may be measured on the ordinal or even nominal 


levels. 
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Notes 


Note that the asymmetry does not necessarily refer to anything intrinsically quantitative about the 
elements of S. Nevertheless, most of the qualities of objects that possess this property of 
asymmetry can usually be described in terms of "more" or "less," and hence, lead to potentially 
quantifiable characteristics. 


Note that empirically different objects could potentially be assigned the same numeric value. This 
is not a problem with this definition of nominal measurement, since the only essential characteristic 
is that empirically equivalent objects be placed into the same category, and hence are assigned the 
Same value. In most empirical applications, the various categories of a nominal variable will, in 
fact, be assigned different values. Still, this weaker definition of nominal measurement allows for 
the possibility of “overcategorization" in variables. 


The "less than or equal to" sign on the right-hand side of 2b and 2c implies that the relationship 
is "weakly monotonic." In other words, as the empirical attribute decreases, the numbers never 
increase (although they may not decrease). "Strong monotonicity" would imply that numbers 
always change along with differing categories of the empirical objects. Weak monotonicity seems 
more realistic for most empirical applications. For a discussion of different types of ordinal 
variables, see Coxon (1982). 


With interval or ratio measurement, any specific function can be used to move from the objects to 
the numbers. Thus, a polynomial, such as: M(s,) = a(s, ° is perfectly acceptable as an interval- 
level variable. In fact, this is the type of measurement model that is used for psychophysical 
magnitude scaling (Lodge, 1981). For most of the examples, we will continue to use the linear 
function, since it is the simplest form; in addition, we could easily take logarithms of a power 
function in order to transform it into a linear relationship. 


Because the optimally-scaled values are obtained for one variable at a time, the values assigned to 
any given variable will always depend upon the values assigned to all of the other variables. 
Because of this, it may seem better to perform the OS transformation on a single variable, return 
to the model estimation phase, then go on to the OS transformation for the next variable, and so 
on. However, Young, deLeeuw, and Takane (1976) investigated this problem, and found that the 
sequence of steps used here is relatively efficient. Furthermore, any arrangement of the OS and 
model estimation phases seems to arrive at essentially identical solutions for the model and 
measurement parameter estimates. 


The ALSOS approach is not particularly well-known outside of psychometrics, although it has 
recently been presented in an outlet with relatively wide circulation among political scientists 
(Jacoby 1991). It is also interesting to note that this same data analysis strategy has been re- 
invented (apparently independently) several different times, by separate sets of researchers. For 
example, Lyons’ (1971) method of effect-proportional recalibration and Bonacich and Kirby’s 
(1976) techniques for establishing conditional metrics are both precursers of the more general 
ALSOS approach proposed by Young (e.g., 1981)and his colleagues. More recently, Tenenhaus 
and Young (1985) have shown that the ALSOS approach is actually a special case of the more 
general multiple correspondence analysis (for similar arguments, see Gifi (1981) and Greenacre 
(1984). 
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7. Any of a variety of nonparametric "runs" tests for differences between means could be used for this 
purpose. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test is particularly useful, because it can be applied to variables 
that have a small numbers of categories (as is the case with many nominal and ordinal variables), 
with many observations falling within each of the variable’s categories (as is the case with most 
variables in the social sciences, regardless of the measurement level that is assumed). 
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Table 1: —_ Initial Data Values and Frequency Distributions for Variables Used in the Regression Analysis of 
Influences on Government Spending Attitudes. 


Initial Data 
Category Definitions Values Frequency Percent 


Attitudes toward Government/Services: 


Reduce spending, services 


Increase spending, services 


Party Identification: 
Strong Republican 
Republican 
Independent, leaning Rep. 
Independent 
Independent, leaning Dem. 
Democrat 


Strong Democrat 


Ideological Self-Placement: 
Extremely conservative 
Conservative 
Slightly conservative 
Moderate 
Slightly liberal 
Liberal 


Extremely liberal 


Beliefs About Government Waste: 
Govt. wastes a lot of money 
Govt. wastes some money 


Govt. wastes little money 


62 4.5% 
2 146 10.6 
3 238 17.3 
4 419 30.5 ; 
5 290 21.1 
6 143 10.4 
ee 7 76 5.5 
0 150 10.9% 
7 1 224 16.3 
2 177 12.9 
3 150 10.9 
: 4 158 11.5 
5 254 18.5 
5 261 19.0 
1 40 2.9% 
| 2 286 20.8 
ee 3 368 26.8 
| 4 208 15.1 
| 5 236 17.2 
163 11.9 
7 73 5.31 
| 3 397 28.9 
| 5 41 3.0 


Table 2: Regression Analyses of Influences on Government Spending Attitudes. 


Results Based Upon Results Based Upon 


Independent Variable Initial Data Values Recoded Data Values 


Party 0.164 0.240 
Identification (0.019) (0.024) 


Ideological 0.225 0.364 
Self-Placement (0.025) (0.040) 


Beliefs About 0.146 0.533 
Government Waste (0.034) (0.102) 


Intercept 


R2 


Number of Observations 


Source: 


Table entries are OLS estimates, obtained using either the original codings of the variables (left 
column) or the versions of the variables that were recoded after the ALSOS analysis and the 
resultant hypothesis tests about the measurement levels. Figures in parentheses are OLS standard 
errors for the respective estimates. 


Variables obtained from the CPS 1984 National Election Study. 


2.428 1.850 
= 0.170 0.196 
1374 1374 
is 


Table 3: Crosstabulations Used to Test Hypotheses About Levels of Measurement for Variables in 
Regression Analysis of Government Spending Attitudes. 


A. Attitudes toward government spending versus services: 


Interval-Level 
OS Value Smaller 


1 31 31 

31 

269 

479 

769 

840 

878 

Totals: 878 


C.V.o5 = 1.63 [1374 / (878 x 496)}* = 0.09 


B. Party Identification 


Interval-Level 
OS Value 


0 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 
Totals: 


C.V.o5 = 1.63 [1374 / (599 x 775)}* = 0.09 


(Table continued on next page) 


D 
0.02 
0.32* 
0.05 
0.23 
0.10 
a 0.04 
0.00 
P| Larger Smaller D 
75 75 0.03 
1 187 187 0.07 
187 364 0.16* 
EA 262 439 0.13 
341 518 0.10 
| 468 645 0.05 
| 599 715 0.00 
599 775 


Table 3 (Continued): 


C. Ideological self-placement 


Interval-Level 
OS Value Larger Smaller 


1 20 20 
2 163 163 
3 347 347 
4 347 555 
5 347 791 
6 347 954 
7 384 990 


Totals: 384 990 


C.V.o5 = 1.63 [1374 / (384 x 990)}5 = 0.10 


C. Beliefs about government waste 


Interval-Level 
OS Value Larger Smaller 


1 468 468 
3 865 468 
5 886 


Totals: 886 


C.V.o5 = 1.63 [1374 / (886 x 488)}* = 0.10 


0.03 
0.26 
0.55* 
0.34 
0.10 
0.06 
0.00 
0.43* 
0.00 
488 


Table 4: — Recoded Data Values (Based Upon ALSOS Results) for Variables Used in the Regression Analysis 
of Influences on Government Spending Attitudes. 


Recoded Data Initial Data 
Category Definitions Values Values 


Attitudes toward Government/Services: 


Reduce spending, services 


Increase spending, services 


Party Identification: 
Strong Republican 
Republican 
Independent, leaning Rep. 
Independent 
Independent, leaning Dem. 
Democrat 


Strong Democrat 


Ideological Self-Placement: 
Extremely conservative 
Conservative 
Slightly conservative 
Moderate 
Slightly liberal 
Liberal 


Extremely liberal 


Beliefs About Government Waste: 
Govt. wastes a lot of money 
Govt. wastes some money 


Govt. wastes little money 


1 1 
1 2 
2 3 
4 4 
6 5 
6 6 

7 7 
0 0 

2 | 
3 3 

4 4 
5 5 
6 6 
1 1 
a 2 2 
3 3 
3 4 
4 5 
5 6 
7 7 
1 3 
| 5 


Figure 1: Schematic Diagram of an ALSOS Regression Routine 


Initialization 


Specify measurement characteristics of X and Y. 
Supply initial values for X* and Y*. 


Model Estimation Phase: 


Use OLS to regress current 
Y* on current X* 


Optimal Scaling Phase 


Has model R-squared 
improved over the 
previous iteration? 


No? 


Termination Phase 


Use the current model 
parameter estimates to 
obtain predicted values for 
current Y* and X*. Use 
these predicted values to 
calculate new OS values, 
which replace the previous 
Y* and X* values. 


Normalize maximum and minimum of final OS values equal to the 
maximum and minimum values of the original variables. Print results. 


Figure 2: Hypothetical Examples of Ordinal Optimally Scaled Values Plotted Against Initial Data 
Values. 


A. Ordinal OS values are a linear function of the initial data values. 


Ordines| OS Values 


Initial Data Values 


B. Ordinal OS values are a nonlinear, monotone function of the initial data values. 


Ordinal OS Values 


Inttial Data Values 


> s 
> 
° 
° 
° 
> 
° 
° 
° 
4 ° 
° 

° 

° 


Figure 3: Hypothetical Examples of Interval and Ordinal Optimally Scaled Values Simultaneously 
Plotted Against Initial Data Values. 


A. Ordinal OS values fluctuate randomly around the interval OS values. 


Optimally Scaled Values 


+ Interval OS Values 
© Ordinal OS Values 


Initial Data Values 


B. Ordinal OS values vary systematically around the interval OS values. 


Scaled Values 


a 


Optimally 


+ Interval OS Values 
© Ordinal OS Values 


Initial Data Values 


| 
L « 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Figure 4: Hypothetical Example of the Table Used to Test the Hypothesis that a Variable is Measured 
at the Ordinal Level, Against the Null Hypothesis that the Variable is Measured at the 
Interval Level. 


Interval Level 
OS Values 


Ordinal Level 
OS Values 


Smaller Difference 


Value, 
Value, 


cf. 
D, 


The interval-level optimally scaled value for category i of the variable. The 
categories for this variable range from 1 to M, and they are sorted in ascending 
order according to their values. 


Cumulative frequency (up to category i) for the number of observations with 
ordinal-level optimally scaled values that are larger than their corresponding 
interval-level optimally scaled values. 


Cumulative frequency (up to category i) for the number of observations with 
ordinal-level optimally scaled values that are smaller than their corresponding 
interval-level optimally scaled values. 


The absolute difference between the cumulative proportions for row i. This is 
calculated as: | (cf,/f,) - (cfis/f.s)| 


Larger 
cf 
Value, Cha ch Dy 
Totals: f, f. 


Figure 5: Ordinal OS Values Plotted Against Interval OS Values for All Variables Included in 
Regression Analysis of Influences on Government Spending Attitudes. 


A. Attitudes toward government spending versus services: 


Ordinal-Level OS Values 


Interval-Level OS Values 


B. Party Identification: 


Ordinal-Level OS Values 


Interval-Level OS Values 


(Figure continued on next page) 
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Figure 5 (Continued): 


C. Ideological self-placement: 


Ordinal-Level OS Values 


Interva+Level OS Values 


D. Beliefs about government waste: 


Ordinal-Level OS Values 


IntervaF-Level OS Values 


Figure 6: Ordinal OS Values Plotted Against Recoded, Interval-Level Data Values for Variables 
Included in the Regression Analysis of Government Spending Attitudes.* 


A. Attitudes toward government spending versus services: 


Ordinal-level OS Value 


Inter val-level (Recoded) OS Value 


B. Party Identification 


Ordinal-level OS Value 


Inter valtevel (Recoded) OS Value 


(Figure continued on next page) 


Figure 6 Continued): 


C. Ideological self-placement: 


Ordinal-level OS Value 


Inter val-evel (Recaded) OS Value 


* The figure does not include the plot of the OS transformation for the variable measuring beliefs about 
government waste. The recoded version of this variable is a dichotomy which is, by definition, 
measured at the interval-level variable. Therefore, the OS values will be identical, regardless of any 
other specifications about measurement level. 
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Abstract 


The expanding literature on the relationship between democracy 
and international conflict continues to focus on two questions.Are 
democracies inherently more peaceful than other governments? 
And why do democracies rarely, if ever, go to war with one 
another? The first question now appears settled. The empirical 
record is clear. Democracies are not inherently more peaceful than 
other forms of government. Although the second question is still 
subject to a wide-ranging debate, there is a growing consensus that 
democracies almost never use force against each other. Presently, 
this is where agreement ends. Explanation for that empirical ‘fact’ 
is where the debate now rages. We suggest that, while among 
democratic states violence is scarce or even non-existent, these 
states do fight one another -- just in ways that are more concealed. 
We use a modified version of the crisis subgame from Bueno de 
Mesquita and Laiman (1992) to demonstrate that, while norms or 
structures may constrain democracies from going to war against 
one another, these factors do not rule out other forms of 
belligerence among democracies. 


Democracies do not fight democracies. A simple declarative sentence. The sort that 
lends itself to sloganeering, bumper stickers, t-shirts, and presidential addresses. A fertile 
proposition that has captured and held the attention of international relations scholars. Some 
see the assertion that "democracies do not fight democracies" vying for the status of a 
scientific law (Levy 1989; Ray 1993), like Newton's law of gravity or the laws of chemical 


thermodynamics. 


A single article (Babst 1972), published in a journal outside the mainstream of the field 


of international relations, has spawned a virtual cottage industry of intellectual activity. Babst 


asserts that elective government represents a relentless social force for peace. He is not the 
first to adopt that position. Machiavelli came to a similar conclusion five hundred years ago 
and so did Kant two centuries later. Yet, the echo of the Babst article still reverberates. The 
query, "Is democracy an inherent force for peace?", is pregnant with other interesting 
questions. 

Democracies do not fight other democracies. Dissenters within the expanding 
literature on the topic are few. Consensus has emerged on two points. First, democracies 
are not inherently more pacific than other forms of government.' Second, democracies rarely, 
if ever, engage in militarized conflict against other democracies. Although most of the findings 
relate directly to war, other forms of conflict, such as interstate disputes and crises, have 
been probed as well.” 

Current explanatory theories pit idealists against realists and pluralists against statists, 
with other debates being certain to come. We offer an explanation that combines elements 
from idealist and realist thought with aspects of pluralist and statist theory. We then apply our 
admittedly eclectic model to the international interaction game of Bueno de Mesquita and 


Lalman (1992). 
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Mirror, Mirror on the Wall... 


Are democracies really the most pacific of all? A growing body of literature -- 


theoretical and empirical -- has come to focus on the relationship between liberal democratic 


government and international conflict. However, aside from some infrequent, parenthetical 


references to Lipset (1981, 1959), Dahl (1971), Powell (1982), Inkeles (1990) and Bollen 
(1990), the expansive literature on the empirical basis of democracy goes almost universally 
uncited in the studies on war and democracy. Instead, the recent wave of studies appears to 
accept, with some modifications, the definitions and measurements of either Small and Singer 
(1976) or Gurr, Jaggers and Moore (1989). To leave specific matters aside for the moment, 
both normative and comparative political theorists would consider any dichotomous 
operationalization to be dubious by its nature. Such a measurement strategy for democracy 
would be rejected on the basis of its face validity alone. 

By contrast, only multifaceted treatments of democracy, authoritarianism and other 
related concepts would seem viable. Gurr, Jaggers and Moore's (1989) democracy scale, for 
example, is a composite of many different dimensions. Yet the war and democracy literature 
pays almost no attention to those separate dimensions. Gurr, Jagger, and Moore's 
democracy scale is instead converted into a dichotomous classification. We believe it would 
be more appropriate instead to treat democracy as an interval-level variable, thus shifting the 
theoretical argument from "Democracies do not fight democracies" to "The higher the levels of 
democracy among nations in dispute, ceterus paribus, the lower the likelihood those nations 
will go to war with each other". 

For the purposes of this article, however, it makes little difference whether or not one 
of the definitions common to the literature is used. This article focuses on the perceptions of 


the leaders and publics in states generally identified as western democracies. The Small and 
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Singer (1976) definition comes close to the meaning that political leaders and mass publics in 
those states might employ. Given the objectives of this study, such a definition may be more 
appropriate than definitions of greater theoretical rigor. 

The literature on war is precoccupied not with democracy per se, but instead the 


relative presence or absence of what might be termed modern, western democracy or liberal 


democratic government. These concepts overflow with many different components, including 


not only the formal conditions for representative democracy but also civil and political liberties. 
Such requirements in turn presuppose certain economic relations and institutional 
arrangements, which have origins in the Cold War and the proselytizing ideology of 'making 
the world safe for democracy’. 

This investigation will not attempt to sort out the theoretical complications that surround 
the nature and measurement of democracy, a topic best left for future study. Instead, the 


more immediate concern is with two predominant questions: 


Are liberal democratic states inherently more peaceful than non- 
democratic states? 


Do liberal democratic states fight one another? 


There is near unanimity on the first question. Liberal democratic states initiate and 
fight wars as often or more so than do other types of states.“ 

The second question is still subject to debate. A consensus is emerging, but the 
question is not yet completely settled (Gleditsch 1992; Morgan 1993). The idea that 
democracies do not fight democracies is now conventional wisdom (Levy 1989; Ray 1989). 
Total rejection of this proposition is absent from the international relations literature on war 


and democracy. Criticism is subtle. It has the nature of cautious admonitions. Chan (1993) 
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notes that several different threats to validity merit attention. Gleditsch (1992) advises that 
enthusiasm for the joint democratic peace proposition should be tempered with an 
appreciation that the finding is robust only when researchers employ relatively high thresholds 
for both democracy and war. With sufficiently demanding criteria for inclusion, the absence of 
serious conflict between democracies may be defined out of existence.° On balance, 
however, the normally argumentative literature in the field of international relations seems 
remarkably taken with its nascent law of democratic peace. 

Two explanatory theories are commonly advanced to support the proposition that 
democracies do not fight democracies.° 

The first can trace its intellectual origins to the idealistic writings of Immanuel Kant. 
Kant presented a developmentalist theory of history in his volume, Perpetual Peace (1949). 
The ever-widening acceptance of liberal democratic principles would guarantee peaceful 
relations among nations. Kant believed that two important factors propelled liberal 
democracies in the direction of perpetual peace. The pursuit of liberty necessitates mutual 


respect for the liberty of others; the pursuit of prosperity necessitates private international ties. 


Without mutual respect, liberty becomes emphemeral. The pursuit of liberty therefore 


encourages toleration and discourages interference. Once states begin to afford each other 
the same mutual respect that the pursuit of liberty demands from individuals, private 
international ties can develop. Property rights will be guaranteed, state interference will be 
minimal, economic prosperity will be the natural result.’ 

Doyle (1983; 1986) and Russett (1993), echo Kant's reasoning. Democracies share 
important cultural characteristics. Doyle and Russett both argue that democracies are more 
pacific because democracies place a very heavy premium on peaceful methods of conflict 


resolution. Rather than resorting to force , citizens of democracies come to believe that 
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adjudication and bargaining are the appropriate methods for resolving disputes. Not only do 
citizens of democracies behave this way; they come to expect the same conciliatory behavior 
from others. Since the leaders of democratic polities are drawn from a citizenry that values 
peaceful resolution of disputes, those norms are carried over into the international arena, but 
with one important caveat -- only when democracies confront each other. When democratic 
states confront non-democratic states, there is no expectation that the !atter will engage in a 
peaceful resolution of disputes. Quite the opposite. Democracies often resort to violence in 
their confrontations with non-democratic states (Doyle 1986). 
Some analysts (Maoz and Russett 1992; Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 1992; 
S@rensen 1992; Starr 1992) even suggest that confrontations between democratic and non- 
democratic states may be the most likely confrontations to escalate into militarized conflict. 
Democratic norms impose constraints on elected leaders, constraints that a non-democratic 
state will be aware of and may be able to exploit (Starr 1992). Democratic states are also 
aware of their inherent vulnerabilities, and this knowledge may cause them to be much more 
bellicose with respect to non-democratic opponents (S@rensen 1992). Once armed conflict is 
initiated, democratic states tend to turn the conflict into an ideological crusade against 
governments that do not appear to represent their people. The result often is severe and 
protracted warfare, as the democratic polity attempts to extract total victory rather than a 
negotiated settlement of hostilities (Lake 1992; Sorensen 1992). 
The cultural explanation, with its emphasis on the development of democratic norms, is 
quite convincing. It accounts nicely for the finding that democracies are not inherently more 
peaceful than other polities and yet democracies rarely, if ever, wage war on each other. 
There is also empirical evidence supporting the power of democratic norms (Doyle 1986; 


Maoz and Abdolali 1989; Russett 1990). 


The emphasis of the second explanation for the democratic peace proposition is 
structural rather than cultural. When conflicts emerge between states, leaders must make a 
series of decisions. Those decisions can produce war. Leaders must determine whether 
national interests truly are threatened. They have to assess the level of threat and then 
formulate a response. The leaders may choose to ignore the precipitating event or acquiesce 
to the demands of the other state. Or, they might search for a negotiated settlement. Or, 
again, they could escalate the crisis, possibly resorting to military force.® The structural 
explanation puts forward the idea that domestic political institutions significantly influence the 
decisions of national leaders with respect to militarized interstate conflict. Proponents argue 
that democratic polities tend to impose greater decision constraints on leaders and, the 
greater the constraints, the less probable it becomes that force will be used. 

Morgan and Campbell (1991) identify three structural components that are most likely 
to constrain decision-making in democratic polities. First, democratically-elected leaders owe 
their selection to some collective body (an electorate, legislature, etc.). It is reasonable to 


believe that the expressed preferences of the selecting body can influence the visible 


decisions made by such leaders. Second, democratic polities often develop an active, 


institutionalized opposition. Third, there is often a relatively widespread distribution of political 
power within democratic polities. 

Risse-Kappen (1991) concludes that public opinion sometimes does constrain the 
foreign policies of the United States, France, Germany and Japan. When a clear and 
overwhelming public consensus emerges, policy-makers are unlikely to decide against it. 
Risse-Kappen moderates the impact of that conclusion by noting that such levels of 
agreement are rare. In fact, the customary impact of public opinion is indirect. Russett and 


Starr (1992) agree. Public opinion creates broad constraints, within which policy makers 


choose. Public opinion is most likely to constrain behavior directly oh pressing, visible issues. 


Morgan and Campbell (1991) conclude that opinion-generated limitations are likely to operate 


when elected leaders decide whether or not to initiate militarized conflict, while being much 


less in evidence during prior decisions that lead in that direction. Public opinion, in short, may 
not only constrain leaders from choosing war; sometimes, it can even prevent them from 
seeking peace. 

Like the explanation based on norms, the structural account also is compatible with the 
finding that democratic polities are not inherently more peaceful but rarely wage war on each 
other. Substantial evidence already supports the structural or decision-based explanation 
(Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 1992; Geva, De Rouen and Mintz 1993; Mintz and Geva 
1993). 

A third theoretical explanation is now beginning to emerge in the expansive literature 


on war and democracy, which we refer to as the systemic explanation. The systemic 


perspective contends that the observed peace among democratic polities is not the result of 
the internal structures of states per se. Instead, the nature of the global system, with its 
existing alliance structures, quasi-hegemonic states, multilateral patterns of interaction, 
incidence of international organizations, and other interrelated characteristics, explains the 
high incidence of peace among democracies. The international system itself acts as a crucial 
constraint on state behavior (Morgan and Schwebach 1992). 

Weede (1992), for example, argues that peace among twentieth century democratic 
polities may be unrelated to their democratic structures. Instead, their pacific behavior could 
be the result of their subordination to the United States. States allied with a hegemon lose 


decision making latitude with regard to waging militarized conflict with the allies of that same 
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hegemon. Put differently, at least some intra-alliance dyads may not constitute independent 
cases. 

lf the world system is truly interdependent and holistic, then it may be inappropriate to 
select any feature of dyads -- such as the joint degree of democratic governance -- and grant 
it causal status (Wolfson and James 1993).'° One way to recognize the value of the 
normative and structural factors within a systemic context is to assess how each might affect 
the resort to arms. 

Faced with the perceived threat of the USSR and other authoritarian states, the post- 
war democracies would have been ill-advised to direct their destructive energies toward each 
other. In terms of foreign policy preferences, explicitly territorial expansionism is much more 
likely to come from autocratic states (Lake 1992). It is no surprise that the liberal democratic - 
- and capitalist -- states would form organizations such as NATO and OECD to provide mutual 
military and economic security. The post-war democracies shared the same perception -- 
they had to trust each other -- better that than making deals with inherently capricious 
dictatorships. They also profited from this new arrangement of the international system. 

Scholars in the realist and neo-realist traditions have found little comfort in the war and 
democracy literature. Morgan and Schwebach (1992), while perhaps overstating the point, are 
essentially correct when they assert that realist thought emphasizes the structure of the 
international system over the characteristics of individual states.'' The systemic explanation, 
as an extension of realist thought, views the constraints on leaders as coming from beyond 
the borders of the state. This contrasts with the inherently pluralist assumptions of both the 
cultural and structural explanations for democratic peace. 


Realists are not alone, however, in their rejection of the pluralist bias in the war and 


democracy literature. Jaggers and Moore (1991) add a new critical voice to the continuing 


intellectual conversation surrounding the relationship between war and democracy.'? Jaggers 
and Moore argue that the constraints on decision-makers do not come primarily from below 
or from without. Constraints instead are imposed from the top down. 


Jaggers and Moore (1991) draw upon Skocpol (1979, 1985) and the theories of the 


state literature in comparative politics. They emphasize the need to treat the state as an 
independent actor. They reject the pluralist assumption that the state is merely a facilitator 
and referee for competing interest groups. Bargaining and compromise among competing 
elites do not adequately explain policy outcomes. Statists emphasize the structure of the 
bureaucracy. States matter, because states often have a wide degree of autonomy. They are 
sometimes able to formulate and pursue goals that conflict with the demands and interests of 
both the mass public and dominant elite groups. State control over important agents of 
socialization allows the state to influence political culture. The state can facilitate the 
formation of certain groups and encourage certain forms of collective political action while 
actively preventing or discouraging others. The state can also prevent certain political issues 
from coming to the attention of the public. 
Jaggers and Moore (1991) contend that democratic norms, practices, and institutions 
per se do not adequately explain the finding that democracies do not go to war with other 
democracies; instead it is state autonomy that facilitates foreign violence. Democracies are 
less likely to go to war with other democracies, because democracies, generally, provide less 
autonomy for the state than do other forms of government. 
The hypothesis of Jaggers and Moore (1991) adds an interesting theoretical twist. It 
can not only account for the fact that democracies rarely, if ever, go to war with one another. 


It also can explain why most non-democracies do not go to war with one another, either. 


Democracies may allow less state autonomy, but so do other, less democratic forms of 
government. 

Although Forsythe (1992) does not directly challenge the finding that democracies do 
not go to war with other democracies, he also is reticient about the growing consensus on this 
matter. He instead draws attention to the fact that the literature's preoccupation with war may 
miss other important, violent interactions between democracies. Democracies indeed may not 
go to war with one another, at least not according to the definition of Small and Singer (1976). 
However, they may instead engage in covert attacks, instigate rebellion, perform military 
demonstrations, and the like. The fact that democracies rarely, if ever, go to war does not 
mean that democracies do not fight other democracies. 

Forsythe (1992) argues that when democracies confront other democratic or quasi- 
democratic governments, instead of initiating open warfare on the scale of Small and Singer 
(1976), they may prefer to initiate some form of covert attack.This argument is compatible with 
each of the current ideas underlying the democratic peace hypothesis, especially for the 
Cultural and structural explanations. The normative aspects of the cultural explanation imply 


that citizens in a democratic nation would be very reluctant to use force to coerce another 


state they perceive to be democratic. The structural explanation posits a strong ideological 


attachment to preserving and establishing democratic forms of government. When one 
democratic state confronts another democracy (or democratic policies that it dislikes), public 
sentiment may preclude war. Leaders may resort to covert force precisely because covert 
force is extremely difficult to pinpoint. The systemic explanation implies that the essentially 
bipolar nature of the post-war international system was based in part on the U.S. posture as 
supportive of democratic government. An open attack on another state with reasonable 


democratic credentials could affect the perceptions of other democratic nations that they 
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could, let alone must, trust each other. The fact that covert action is difficult to substantiate 
makes Forsythe's argument consistent with the statist explanation, also. Covert action permits 
leaders to evade democratic constraints, thereby increasing state autonomy. 

Van Evera (1990) asserts that since WWII the U.S. acted covertly against governments 
that could make a reasonable claim to be democracies. In six of the cases -- Iran (1953), 
Guatamala (1954), Indonesia (1957), Brazil (from 1961), Chile (1973), Nicaragua (from 1984) - 


- the covert action included either violence or its direct threat. In most of these cases, after 


the U.S. acted, an authoritarian government replaced a government that could make a 


credible claim to be undergoing (or having undergone) the transition to democracy. All six 
governments were elected in reasonably fair and free elections. Each had implemented 
important civil and political rights. Clearly, their trajectory was in the direction of democratic 
government, as that term is understood in American and other liberal democratic societies. 
The U.S. government was motivated in these six cases by economic considerations and/or 
perceived geopolitical threats to U.S. national security. 

Forsythe (1992) claims that the United States has aiso engaged in covert attacks in 
response to democratically-approved policies that threatened U.S. interests -- British Guyana 
(1953), Costa Rica (1955), and Ecuador (1960). Rather than the use or the threat of violence, 
the U.S. resorted to propaganda, political pressure, and economic leverage in order to effect a 
change in those governments' policies. Activities by the CIA against democracies, democratic 
policies, or democratic elements have been harder to substantiate. The very nature of covert 
activity often precludes precise substantiation as to time, place, and detail. Forsythe (1992) 
confirms that there is some evidence of active CIA involvement in the United Kingdom (1959), 
the Dominican Republic (1965), Greece (1967), Jamaica (from 1976), and India (various 


occasions). 
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Forsythe (1992) speculates that two factors explain the use of covert force by the U.S. 
against post-war (quasi-)democracies. Drawing on Hunt (1987), Forsythe argues that U.S. 
foreign policy-makers had an expanded definition of American national security interests. 
When the U.S. actually covertly employed or threatened to employ violence, the essential 
driving force behind that U.S. intervention was the perception that the elected leaders either 
were communists or that they would be too "soft" on communists. In either event, Soviet 
interests would advance; U.S. interests, especially U.S. property rights, would be at risk 
(Forsythe 1992). In sum, Forsythe (1992) claims that U.S. foreign policy with respect to fellow 
democracies was heavily influenced by a "combination of disdain for non-European politicians, 
fear of social revolution, and resentment that U.S. leadership was being rejected." 

S@rensen (1992) offers a different explanation. He notes that the rhetoric of U.S. 
decision-makers is perfectly compatible with Kant's argument that democracies promote 
democracy. Unfortunately, other elements of U.S. national interest compete with its avowed 
goal of promoting democracy. Sg@rensen claims that the U.S. turns against some democracies 
because it fears damage to U.S. economic interests and against others because it fears a 


communist-influenced government may result. In particular, he points to U.S. support for 


Trujillo in the Dominican Republic (1965). The U.S. intervention was clearly motivated by 


economic interests and the fear of another Cuba, not the promotion of democracy. He also 
notes that the level of covert force the U.S. has sometimes employed is so great, the 
distinction between covert force and open warfare becomes academic. Chile (1975) is the 


case in point. 


The Decision to Attack -- Covert or Overt? 


Under conditions of anarchy, democracies must remain vigilant to potential threats 


within their own ranks. 


The bourgeois, post-war democracies have had a proclivity for expansionism. 


Machiavelli (1950) recognized that the liberal democracies of his day -- meaning certain city- 


States -- shared a timeless attribute -- the desire for material welfare. Since all states have 
similar aims, democracies must be prepared to expand and to repel the expansion of other 
states. The economic interests of democratic states are not always compatible. Often, the 
economic interests of democracies create a positive-sum game. When the game becomes 
zero-sum, it is not unreasonable to assume that the democratic states will defend their own 
interests against the interests of their democratic colleagues. Schumpeter (1955, 1950), for 
example, contends that while liberal democracies generally shy away from warfare, they often 
become aggressive when it pays. 

The post-war democracies also needed to guard against the possibility of a "stalking 
horse". In a bipolar hegemonic world, a powerful adversary may seek to expand its influence 
through a weaker member of the opposite camp (Forsythe 1992). The U.S. and its allies 
learned this lesson painfully in Cuba. Castro initially claimed and appeared to be a 
democratic nationalist, but he later became an ally of the Soviet Union. This painful lesson 
reverberated throughout the Cold War, affecting the response of the U.S. and its allies to 
nascent social revolutions in other parts of the world. 

It is interesting to note that the U.S. reserved its most aggressive covert tactics for 
nations outside of its formal alliance structure. The response of the U.S. to the policy of 
nationalization in Great Britain was markedly different from its response to nationalization in 


Iran, Guatamala, and Chile. In the case of Great Britain, the CIA allegedly offered cash 
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inducements to members of the British Labour Party who opposed nationalization (Van Evera 
1990; Forsythe 1992). In the cases of Iran, Guatamala, and Chile, the U.S. response was 
much more forceful. One possible explanation is the nature of the provocation. The British 
policy of industrial nationalization did not threaten U.S. property rights to the same degree as 
the nationalization policies of Iran, Guatamala, and Chile. Another explanation is that the U.S. 
was compelled to act more moderately with Britain because Britain was formally part of the 
U.S. alliance structure. The U.S. would therefore be reluctant to seriously threaten Britain's 
continued participation within the alliance. 

Another, more fundamental explanation is the inherent vulnerability of lran, Guatamala, 
and Chile. All three were small states. All three at the time of the provocations were outside 
of the U.S. formal alliance structures."* All three were in a position of relative structural 
dependence. All three were nascent democracies, confronting internal threats to regime 
legitimacy. All three were therefore vulnerable to pressure from the U.S. and, unlike Great 
Britain, in no position to retaliate or claim status as an ally. The potential victims of the 


democratic peace now become more apparent: relatively weak democracies that seek 


changes in structural dependency and are vulnerable to outside efforts at destabilization. 


A Modified Crisis Subgame 


Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman's (1992) Crisis Subgame provides a multi-stage model 


of the process of interstate conflict."* The Crisis Subgame focuses on a sequence of actions 


that foreign policy-makers take and whether those actions lead to war or a peaceful resolution 
(negotiation, acquiescence, etc.). The game begins with two adversaries, designated as 


states A and B, who have "tabled demands and neither has conceded to the other." This 


= 


subgame represents a military crisis, because the parties are unwilling to reach agreement 


without at least the threat of force."® 

The possibility of initiating some form of covert force ciearly allows democracies to 
simultaneously confront each other aggressively, evade the constraints of public opinion, and 
give the appearance of peaceful, conciliatory international behavior. Under international 
anarchy, it is not only possible that democracies may elect to engage in surreptitious conflict 
with one another. The fact is, it is likely that they will engage in covert attacks upon their 
democratic colleagues. As the number of democracies increases and as those democracies 
become more and more evenly matched, the likelihood of covert attacks among democracies 
increases. We use a modification of Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman's (1992) Crisis Subgame 
to test our hypothesis. 

Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1992) applied their Crisis Subgame to the puzzle of 
why democracies rarely, if ever, go to war with other democracies. Starr (1992) summarizes 
their reasoning. 

[T]wo states who are doves and know that each of the pair are doves 
will not go to war; 
this requires common knowledge, which cannot be assured in the real 
world; 
various aspects of liberal democracies can be seen as making them 
averse to the use of force, by the higher costs (constraints) imposed on 
leaders; 
most often, the indications that a state is a liberal democracy are known 
and can be used as prior information by decision-makers in helping 
them to separate opponents into types; 
the higher the belief that a state is dove-like, the lower the probability 
that a dove will use force against it. 

(Emphasis in the original) 


According to Starr (1992) and Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1992), whether or not a 


state is a democracy is used to separate doves from non-doves. 
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We argue that decision-making is slightly more complicated. Whether a state is or is 


not a democracy is not always so obvious. The transition to democracy is not clear-cut; it is a 
long and complex process. Moreover, the process is subject to possible reversals 
(Mearsheimer 1990). Even a state that meets Small and Singer's (1976) definition of 
democracy today may backslide tomorrow. Liberal democracies have good reason to worry 
about their relative power among democratic states, since any one of them may turn on any of 
the others in the future. Democracy does not transcend international anarchy. Democracies 
have an incentive to sometimes resort to force against other democracies in order to preempt 
future conflicts (Serensen 1992). 

As other threats recede, tensions within a group may naturally increase. 
Supramajorities have a way of diminishing, as a coalition shrinks to something in the vicinity of 
a minimum-winning status (Riker 1962). It is important to note that only in very recent years 
could the democracies claim anything close to overwhelming representation in the 
international polity. This is true especially of the number of consolidated democracies, which 
Still looks small in a world of over 170 states. 

Maoz and Russett (1992) suggest that peace among democracies may owe more to 
their stability than their democratic nature . Democracies, generally, are among the oldest 
nation-states. If we accept the reasoning of Starr (1992) and of Bueno de Mesquita and 
Lalman (1992), regime longevity would be an important piece of prior information for judging 


democratic states. It is reasonable to assume, ceterus paribus, that older democracies are 


iess likely to revert to non-democratic ways and become a threat to the democratic states. 
Thus, in assigning democratic status, we believe that decision-makers employ two 


important criteria. 


{ 


Does the adversary appear to be a democracy? 
--- If it appears to be a democracy, is it a consolidated democracy (i.e., little 
danger of backsliding)? 
If the answer to the first question is no, the democracy will be less certain that the 
adversary prefers negotiation to the use of force. The likelihood that the democracy will resort 
to force increases. The open use of force is a distinct possibility. If the answer to the first 
question is yes, then the democracy is constrained against the open use of force. Note the 
emphasis on the open use of force. The covert use of force remains a distinct possibility. 
Whether the democracy will seek peaceful resolution or instead resort to covert force 
depends on the answer to the second question. With a consolidated democracy, the likely 
outcome is a peaceful resolution. Each will recognize the other as inclined toward negotiation. 
This probability increases if the two democracies participate in some formal alliance. in the 
case of the unconsolidated democracy, the probable use of covert force increases. This 
likelihood of covert force increases when the unconsolidated democracy is structurally 
dependent or vulnerable to outside efforts at destabilization. 
We incorporate our theoretical complications into the context of Bueno de Mesquita 


and Lalman's (1992) Crisis Subgame. 


(Figure 1 about here.) 


Figure 1 displays our modified version of the Crisis Subgame (CS). Given the relative 
familiarity of the game's structure and notation, this exposition will highlight the innovations. 
To place these changes in context, however, a brief review of the strategic options and 
outcomes from the original version of the CS is in order. The strategies are (F*, F°) = use of 


force by A/B respectively; (~F*, ~F®°) = no use of force by A/B. When lower-case characters are 
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used, it means that the strategy is being implemented on the player's second move. Thus the 
sequence ~F*, F®, f would mean that A initially declined to use force, B then used force and A 
responded in kind. The outcomes of the CS are follows: Nego (negotiated settlement between 
A and B); Cap,,, (Capitulation by A/B to B/A's use of force); and War,,, (war initiated by A/B 
against B/A). 

There are two basic differences between Figure 1 and the initial version of the CS. 
The most interesting and fundamental departure from the CS is the presence, at some points 


in the game tree, of a third strategic option: covert pressure, which appears as C* (or C®) in 


Figure 1. This produces a more complex game tree, with 13 terminal nodes, as opposed to 
five in the original CS. Also, for Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1992), the CS is part of a 
larger International Interaction Game (IIG), which begins with demands and counter-demands 
prior to the crisis stage. While the IIG is enlightening with respect to origins of military crises, 
that is not our primary interest here. Instead, our focus is on the strategic interaction of rivals 
already at the crisis stage. 

Two assumptions about the use of covert pressure prohibit certain paths that otherwise 


might have appeared in the figure. The first is the belief that overt force by an adversary (i.e., 


F*) effectively rules out a covert response, C®. Once one side uses force openly, the other is 


expected either to accept defeat, ~F°, or respond in kind with force, F®°. The second 
assumption is that the bilateral use of covert pressure constitutes an end point in the game. 
This sequence of strategies is interpreted as a mutual desire to keep hostilities out of the 


public eye.'® 


Given the potential domestic aftermath of crisis escalation (Bueno de Mesquita, 
Siverson and Woller 1992), reciprocal use of covert pressure as a substitute for war might 


easily occur. 
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With the introduction of covert pressure as a strategy, three new outcomes appear in 


the CS. One is stalemate (Stal), which occurs when both sides exert covert pressure. The 


other two, Win, and Win,, result from covert pressure by A(B) without the subsequent use of 


force by B(A). 


(Table 1 about here.) 


Table 1 lists the eight outcomes and associated expected utilities for state A in the CS. 
(The calculations for B are analogous.) With the exception of the final three outcomes, the 
equations are identical to those in Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1992: 47). The 
calculations for Win,, Win, and Stal introduce two new cost terms, which are defined along 
with the others in the key to Table 1. Restrictions on the original set of cost terms consist of 
a,t,y,6 > O andt >a. The new terms also are greater than zero and @ > L andt>e. In 
other words, public use of force inherently costs more than covert pressure and it is more 
costly to be the target of force than covert pressure. One further assumption is that y > ~. 
The very nature of covert action ensures this asymmetry. Economic sabotage, political 
meddling and related techniques will tend to be relatively inexpensive and, all other things 
being equal, easy to reverse. By comparison, the target of force experiences human and 
material losses, which are worse in a qualitative sense. 

Only the preference orderings of democratic states will be considered in the analysis of 
the game tree in the figure. Thus several restrictions on preferences can be introduced from 
the outset. Following Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman, a "dove" is defined as a state that 
prefers negotiation to the use of force in order to obtain its demands. Imputed to 


democracies, this preference is consistent with arguments based on either norms or structure. 


Thus Nego, Stal, Win, > Cap,, by assumption, in Table 1. Furthermore, aliowing for both 
realpolitik and reciprocity, each state is assumed to be a "tough" dove: It prefers to retaliate 
rather than capitulate when attacked. Thus War, > Cap,. With a similar logic, if subjected to 


covert pressure, the tough dove prefers to respond in kind or even use force, because it sees 


the choice of C® as a qualitative change in the status quo. Thus War,, Stal > Wing. 


Restrictions on preferences create three potential profiles, which appear in descending 


order of competitiveness: 


Type |:Win, > Stal > Nego > Cap, > War, > Win, > War, > Cap, 
Type Il:Win, > Nego > Stal > Cap, > War, > Win, > War, > Cap, 


Type Ill:Nego > Win, > Stal > Cap, > War, > Win, > War, > Cap, 


The most realpolitik-oriented actor is one for which both Win, and Stal are considered better 
than Nego. A would rather seek gains covertly, either through unreciprocated measures or a 
hidden chess game, than bargain openly. Given all that has been said here and elsewhere 
about the public's ability to sometimes stand in the way of intended government policies, such 
preferences would seem quite realistic. Less concerned with relative gains is the state with 
Win, > Nego > Stal. It is tempted by gains from the lone exercise of covert pressure, but 
prefers negotiation to a hidden war of wills. Finally, the least confrontational state would 
appear to be one for which Nego > Win, > Stal. 

Since nine combinations of states result from Types | through Ill, the process of 
deriving the subgame perfect equilibrium will be conveyed for only one scenario. Consider the 
situation in which A and B are of Types | and II, respectively. At node 15, B is faced with 


either capitulation or responding with force, and it chooses the latter. Moving up to node 6, A 
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now faces either being the target of covert pressure, a stalemate, or initiation of a war. It 


prefers the stalemate, that is, mutual covert pressure. At node 6, B can choose either 


negotiation, stalemate, or initiation of a war. (Since A would prefer a war started by B to 


Capitulation at node 7, that becomes B's third option.) It prefers negotiation. Moving to node 
10, A prefers a war initiated by B over capitulation. At node 3, B chooses among being the 
target of covert pressure, stalemate, or initiation of a war, and prefers stalemate. At node 4, B 
can either capitulate or fight a war initiated by A; it prefers the latter. Thus, at node 1, A can 
choose negotiation, stalemate, or initiation of war. Given A's preferences, stalemate is the 
result. 

Taken together, the results for the nine scenarios are quite intriguing. In the three 
situations with state A as Type |, stalemate results regardless of the identity of state B. When 
A is Type Il and B is Type |, or A is Type Ill and B is Type |, stalemate also results. In the 
other four scenarios, where no Type | state is present, negotiation is the outcome. In sum, 


the presence of a Type | state is both a necessary and sufficient condition for bilateral covert 


pressure. 

Given this result, it is interesting to consider why a state might hold Type | 
preferences. More precisely, when is stalemate preferred to negotiation? Based on the 
expressions from Table 1, this preference will hold if and only if the following condition is met: 
(1) (Q, - Py) (U*[A,-Ag]) - > 0 
Equation 1 reveals that the choice of tactics must point toward covert pressure, that is Q, > 
P,. The nature of national capabilities suggests that the tactical edge for covert action will 


appear if and only if P* > 0.5. Unless a state holds an advantage in general resources, it is 


unlikely to be better off in the specific area of covert capabilities. 
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Consider the situations described by Forsythe (1992). Great powers, perhaps most 
notably in the current century, have diverse means at their disposal. Smaller states are likely 
to be at a great disadvantage as the field of battle becomes more specialized. In military 
security, nuclear weapons provide a basic example of this phenomenon. Within the CS, the 
choice of covert pressure may appeal to a great power, in both absolute and relative terms, 


precisely because so few states are ready to compete effectively. 


Conclusion 

Results from the Crisis Subgame lend further credibility to the notion that the 
democratic peace may not be all it seems to be. Incentives exist for democracies to fight 
each other and they do just that -- just not in the glare of the television camera. In particular, 
powerful democracies are likely to work behind the scenes to undermine the efforts of weak, 


poorly established democracies to escape structural dependency. 


Why, then, are there not many more examples of inter-democratic, domestic covert 


pressure? If disagreement over policies (i.e., A, - A, ) is small and aggregate costs (i.e., Z, + 
€, ) are large, negotiation still may be preferred. Within the international system of liberal, 
democratic capitalism, negotiation between states of Types II and Ill remain the norm. 

Future research should move past interstate boundaries and the compilation of dyadic 
findings. (The only existing exception appears to be Ember, Ember and Russett (1992).) 
Even the present critique is cast in state-centric terms. There are societies in which the 
ideology of hatred is so widespread that it does not require the action of a central authority to 
impose hostile actions. Democractic versus democratic wars frequently take the form of civil 
wars based on religious or racial identification, as in Northern Ireland. The conflict between 


extreme sectors of the Arab-Israeli societies exhibits such tendencies. Perhaps the most 
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compelling (and also topical) instance is the nightmare unfolding in the former Yugoslavia. 


While there is no scientific polling data, it is clear that support for war is widespread among 


both Croatians and Serbians. Wars of that nature are hidden from an interstate testing 


regime. 
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Notes 


This time-honored finding, which may have discouraged investigation of the thesis at other levels 
of aggregation, is reported by Richardson (1960), Rummel (1968, 1983), Babst (1972), Small and 
Singer (1976), Chan (1984), Maoz and Abdolali (1989), Morgan and Schwebach (1991), Gleditsch 
(1992) and others. 


Among the many studies that support the dyadic version of democracy and peace are Babst 
(1972), Russett and Monsen (1975), Small and Singer (1976), Rummel (1983, 1985), Chan (1984), 
Weede (1984, 1992), Doyle (1986), Vincent (1987), Dixon (1993), Maoz and Abdolali (1989), 
Russett and Antholis (1992), Ember, Ember and Russett (1992), Maoz and Russett (1992), Morgan 
and Schwebach (1992), Ray (1993), Bremer (1993), and Dixon (1993). For evidence in an 
experimental context, consult Geva, De Rouen and Mintz (1993) and Mintz and Geva (1993). 


We are uncomfortable with the current usage of the term ‘democracy’ in the recent wave of studies. 
We consider this literature to be not only theoretically uninformed with respect to concept formation 
and operationalization but also in need of consultation with the wide-ranging treatments of 
democracy and democratization in comparative politics and normative political theory. The 
literature on democracy and the transition to more democratic forms of government, in both 
comparative politics and in normative political theory, is neither marginal nor obscure. Rather, it 
dwarfs the international relations literature on war and democracy. Thus we want to make clear 
at the outset that our use of democracy and analogous terms is only a matter of style, in order to 
avoid the repetition of phrases such as so-called and terms like alleged. 


Useful reviews of the literature on democratic war-proneness currently include Zinnes (1980), 
Rummel (1985), Chan (1993), Levy (1989) and Morgan (1993). 


For an interesting discussion of the empirical boundaries of the democratic peace, consult Ray 
(1993). 


Morgan and Schwebach (1992) provide an extremely well-written analysis of the theoretical 
underpinnings for the proposition that democracies do not wage war on other democracies. 


Doyle (1983, 1986) provides an excellent summary of Kant's theory with respect to democracy and 
international peace. The modern analogue of Kant's argument about economic prosperity and 
transnational relations is developed most effectively by Keohane and Nye (1977, 1989). 


Among the most interesting treatments of the role of domestic constraints in the process of 
escalation are Hagen (1987), Domke (1988), Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1990), Zinnes and 
Merritt (1990), Morgan and Campbell (1991), Morgan and Schwebach (1992) and Starr (1992). 


Morgan and Campbell (1991) speculate that leaders selected by a broad-based electorate will face 
the most significant constraints. Since encompassing coalitions almost invariably are less cohesive 
than homogeneous electorates, broad-based electorates are less likely to have clearly defined 
preferences. Different orderings are likely to emerge among the members of broad-based 
coalitions, thus allowing leaders a wider range of decision-making latitude. Clearly, the 
accountability of leaders to other actors imposes a constraint, which increases with the degree of 
agreement among those monitoring its decisions. 


The argument against reductionism, which uses the components of a system to explain its overall 
properties, is developed most forcefully by Waltz (1979). 
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The classic exposition of structural realism appears in Waltz (1979); for critiques within and outside 
of this research enterprise, see Keohane (1986) and James (1993). 


Jaggers and Moore (1991) share some of our concerns about the insularity of this entire literature. 
They argue that the ‘classic’ theoretical linkage between war and democracy is underdeveloped and 
the dichotomy democracy/non-democracy is misguided. 


Iran did not become a member of CENTO until 1955. Ironically, lran's membership coincided with 


the return of the Shah of Iran. When the Shah of Iran was deposed, Iran withdrew from CENTO 
membership. 


The following description of the Crisis Subgame is based on Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 
(1992). 


The most detailed treatment of international crisis as a concept appears in Brecher and Wilkenfeld, 
et al. (1988). Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman's (1992) use of the term crisis is generally consistent 
with others in the field. 


Since a crisis is underway, it might be asked how any application of pressure could be kept from 
the public. The answer is that a crisis is perceived from the outset by the executive of the state, 
but not necessarily the public in general (Brecher and Wilkenfeld et. al. 1988). 
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Table 1 


Outcomes and Expected Utilities for State A 


Outcome Expected Utility 


P*[U*(A,)] + (1 - P*)[U“(A,)] 

- 

PA(U“[A, - - - P*)]) + (1 - - PA - - P*))) 
U*TA, - P*)) 

PA(U"[A, - d,P*- - PA)}) + (1 - - - - 
U*[A, - - 


U*[A, - €,Q*] 


Q*(U*TA, - - Q*) - &,Q*)]) + (1 - - -Q*) - 


Nego 
Cap, 
War, 
Cap, 
War, 
Win, 
Win, 
Stal 


A's subjective probability of gaining utility from B, assuming that each actor 
might use all means at its disposal (0 < P* < 1). 

A's subjective probability of gaining utility from B, assuming that each actor 
uses only the covert means at its disposal (0 <Q* < 1). 

The utility gained by A from attaining its demand from B. 

The utility lost by A from acceding to the demand from B. 

Domestic political costs associated with A's use of force. 

The cost borne by the attacker, A, for fighting away from home in a war. 
The cost borne by A if it gives in after being attacked. 

The cost borne by A if it is the target in a war. 

The cost to A of exercising covert pressure. 


The cost to A of experiencing covert pressure. 


Source:The notation and calculations are adapted from Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 


(1992: 40, 47). 


a 

| Key: 
Q* 
U*(A,) 
U*(A,) 

Ya 
Ta 


Figure 1. The Modified ¢ 
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de Mesquita and Lalman (1992: 34). 
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Coalition-Building, the Democracy, and the 


Development of American Regulatory Institutions, 1884-1936: 
A Party System Perspective 


The broad trend of American politics for three quarters of a century has 
been clear and undebatable. The Republicans have been the dominant party. They 
have nearly always won - with the three exceptions of Grover Cleveland, 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. Each of these widely separated 
Democratic administrations lasted two terms, although Cleveland’s did not run 
consecutively. Each was a reform administration that followed a temporary lapse 
in Republican prestige. Both Cleveland and Wilson gave way to long periods of 
Republican rule. 

From these facts arise the accepted tradition that this is a Republican 
country; that the Republicans alone can bring prosperity; that the voters merely 
chastise them occasionally, but always restore them to favor after a brief, 
unsatisfactory experience with the Democrats. 


Current History (July 1935)' 


A politician, a man engaged in party contests, must be an opportunist... 
If you want to win in party action, I take it for granted you want to lure the 
majority to your side. I never heard of any man in his senses who was fishing for 
a minority.... You have got to take the opportunity as you find it, and work on 
that, and that is opportunism, that is politics, and it is perfectly legitimate. 


Woodrow Wilson (1907? 


Introduction 

For many 19th and early twentieth century Americans, social anxiety and economic 
vulnerability were the most tangible fruits of industrial-capitalist modernization. "We are 
unsettled to the very roots of our being,” wrote Walter Lippman in 1914, capturing all of this 
turmoil and much, much more.’ Several transformations appeared to be taking place at one. 
The penetration of competitive market relations into once remote "island communities” 
strained social bonds and overturned established ways of life; while laissez-faire, with its 
cycles of boom and bust, aggravated economic uncertainty and militated against efforts at 
rational planning. As well, the passage of American capitalism from "proprietary-competitive" 
to "corporate-administered” stages brought forth indictments against the monopolistic practices 


‘Paul Mallon, "The Party Line-Up for 1936" Current History 42 (July 1935): 337. 


The Ideals of Public Life": An Address to the Annual Dinner of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
November 16, 1907. In Arthur S. Link, ed., The Papers of Woodrow Wilson v. 17 (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton 
University Press, 1974), p. 500. 


*Walter Lippman, Drift_and Mastery: An_Awempt to Diagnose the Current Quoted 


Kloppenberg, Uncertain Victory: Social Democracy and Progressivism in European and American Thought, 1870- 
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of economic Goliaths; while, on a different foot, new forms of social organization and the 
spread of science and technology reordered human relationships.‘ 

Such crises were the occasion for searching critiques of the American political 
economy. Alternative visions of America’s programmatic future, rooted in differences of 
interest and ideology, were devised and fiercely contested. Populism, progressivism, and 
socialism challenged the hegemony of 19th century liberalism. In the process, they raised 
fundamental questions about the legitimacy of the corporation, the rights of labor, and the 
place of the small producer in the economic order.’ In related fashion, states’ rights 
advocates, defenders of patronage democracy, and champions of bureaucratic expertise 
squared-off over the degree and character of popular oversight to attend the reorganized 
political economy: that is, whether collective ends would best be secured by reliance on local 
units of authority, the perfection of national party government, or the delegation of complex 
policy decisions to administrative experts.® Translated into platform planks and policy 
proposals, these alternative visions entered the stream of national politics. There government 
leaders chose from among the leading contenders, balancing group demands against their own 
political needs. These developmental choices were of profound moment for participants, and 
they carried with them lasting implications for the future conduct of American economic, 
social, and political life. 


This paper is part of a larger study of the creation of regulatory institutions in the 
Democratic administrations of Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt. 
The cases involved are the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of 1914, and the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. Each was a signal 
achievement in the battle for national business controls that punctuated American politics 
from the Gilded Age to the New Deal. As well, it is my argument that the desire of 
Democratic party leaders to retain control of the presidency was the driving force behind the 
adoption of each of these regulatory plans. Democratic coalition-building strategies to amass 
an electoral college majority imposed strict limits on the range of regulatory alternatives 


“Samuel P. Hayes, The Response to Industrialism (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957; Robert H. 
Wiebe, The Search for Order, 1877-1920 (New York: Hill and Wang, 1967); Guy Archon, The Invisible Hand of 
Planning: Capitalism, Social Science, and the State in the 1920s (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985); Martin 


J. Sklar, The Corporate Reconstruction of American Capitalism, 1890-1916: The Market, the Law, and Politics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 


‘Lawrence Goodwyn, The Populist Moment A Short History of the Agrarian R in America (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978); George E. Mowry, The Era of Theodore Roosevelt and the Birth of Modem 
America, 1900-1912 (New York: Harper & Row, 1958); Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 
1912-1917 (New York: Harper & Row, 1954); James Weinstein, The Decline of Socialism in America, 1912-1925 
(New Brunswick, NJ.: Rutgers University Press, 1984); Nick Salvatore, Eugene V. Debs: Citizen and Socialist 
(Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1982). 


*Stephen Skowronek, Building a New American State: The Expansion of National Administrati 
1877-1920 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1982). 


acceptable to party leaders. These limits prompted party intervention in the policy process to 
secure regulatory outcomes consistent with these coalition-building needs. To be sure, interest 
group pressures and the demands of congressional constituencies set parameters on party 
influence. Nonetheless, I conclude that party intervention was successful. And while 
successful party intervention did not necessarily result in the perpetuation of Democratic 
governing power, the national electoral logic that drove policy choice did prove consequential 
for the trajectory of American regulatory state development. For under the pressures of 
building a new majority party, an agrarian party with long standing antistatist and 
antimonopoly commitments turned its governing power to the massive expansion of national 
administrative power and the consolidation of corporate capitalism. 

Elsewhere I detail empirically the mechanisms by which these party system 
imperatives worked their way through the policy making process. In this paper, I take the 
opportunity to develop systematically the rationale, theoretical and historical, for a party 
system approach to the study of American regulatory state development in the years in 
question. In Section One , I situate my claims against prevailing understandings of the politics 
of regulatory choice. The aim here is to identify those elements that distinguish a party 
system explanation from dominant group-centered and “new institutionalist" accounts of 
regulatory state creation. Section Two involves several steps. Here I elaborate the institutional 
bases upon which party system imperatives are predicated. I also locate these imperatives in a 
competitive institutional environment, one in which divergent modes of interest aggregation 
operate simultaneously upon the policy judgment of legislators. My goal is to clarify the 
relationship between party system constraints on legislative policy choice and those deriving 
from the pressure group system and the system of congressional elections. Most important, I 
seek to identify the conditions under which party system forces are most likely to override 
group and district pressures on legislative policy choice. Finally, against this backdrop, I 
sketch the historical context in which party system factors came to dominate the politics of 
regulatory policy choice in the cases under consideration. In Section Three, I outline my 
claim that Democratic coalition-building constraints in the Gilded Age and the Progressive era 
operated to foreclose on the possibility of a distinctively Democratic "response to 
industrialism." This regulatory approach was rooted in long standing party commitments to 
the Jeffersonian ideal of a decentralized producers’ republic. Finally, in Section Four, I turn to 
a consideration of party influence in the legislative process. Here I address the question: Why 
did congressional Democrats follow their presidents and other party leaders down 
programmatic paths so at odds with their preferred policy choices? 


The subject of regulation is highly charged. Substantively, regulation redistributes 

income between different economic actors: between elements within the business community, 
between business and labor, and between business and consumers. Symbolically, it is often 
held to represent the subordination of unbridled capitalism to a democratically defined public 
good. Because it is laden with such significance, students of American political development 
have sought repeatedly to map the dynamics of American regulatory state development. 
Indeed, the intensity of the battle for interpretive hegemony suggests that much more is at 
stake here than the simple desire to "get the story right." Should we understand the 
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development of national business controls in the United States as signifying the triumph of 
"the people" over "the interests?" Or, is it better understood as a victory for corporate elites 
in rationalizing market competition.* Is the lesson of American regulatory state development 
that a pluralist democracy “open to all contending interests" is hopelessly irrational 
mechanism of regulatory choice?® Or, is a more important lesson learned by situating its 
development within a broader social dynamic of increasing centralization and bureaucratized 
forms of control?’ My purpose here is not to array the full range of interpretative schemes 
that have been brought to bear on this question. Nor do I mean to imply that such schemes by 
their nature are mutually exclusive. What I want to suggest is that what is at stake in these 
different historical readings is our understanding of the nature of political influence in the 
United States, an understanding with implications for the meaning of American political 
development. 

For generations, scholars debating these issues sought their answer through the study 
of relative group power. Of course, analytic frameworks have shifted with time and 
predilection. In the process, different historical actors have earned analytic pride of place in 
the unfolding developmental narrative: small producers and large producers, capital and labor, 
localists and cosmopolitans, industrial core and agrarian periphery, to name just a few." 
However, whether the focus has been on interest groups proper, broad social classes, or cross- 
class, multi-interest social movements, the assumption common to each of these frameworks 
has remained constant: relative group power is a function of the resource endowments of ‘the 


"E.g., Charles A. Beard, The Economic Basis of Politics and Related Writings (New York: Vintage Books, 1957), 
chs. 10-21; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Roosevelt 3 vols. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957-60). 
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(New York: Dutton, 1972); Sklar, The Corporate Reconstruction of American Capitalism, 1890-1916. 
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Structure and Process (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1967). 


"Robert Wiebe, Businessmen and Reform (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962); Samuel P. Hays, 
"Political Parties and the Community-Society Continuum." In William Nisbet Chambers and Walter Dean Burnham, 
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groups involved: fungible wealth, group size, control over information and expertise, social 
status and elite connections, or, more subtly, authority over the private investment function.'” 

More recently, scholars have investigated the effects of institutional structure on the 
character of American regulatory state development. Many of these studies emphasize the 
effect on policy choice of the fragmented structure of the U.S. state, with its multiple points 
of access, and its decentralized, patronage-oriented political parties. Many more privilege the 
role of Congress and its particular institutional arrangements (e.g., the committee system; the 
seniority system) in conjunction with the presence of weak congressional parties. As well, 
most studies pivot on the centrality to regulatory choice of Congress’ geographical basis of 
representation, a decentralized incentive system in which the policy choices of reelection- 
minded legislators are tied to the imperatives of local elections." 

A party system explanation of American regulatory state development is at odds with 
both group and "new institutionalist” accounts. It is at odds with group accounts over its 
reliance on relative group endowments as the principal determinant of policy influence. 
Against this stance, the party system explanation posits that policy influence derives from the 
structure of the political environment in which group action is embedded, an approach 
consistent with other "new institutionalist” accounts of state development. In each of the three 
cases under consideration here, a group’s strategic importance to the building or maintenance 
of a political party’s coalition was a principal determinant of its policy influence. In turn, 


"Kolko, The Triumph of Conservatism; Weinstein, The Corporate Ideal in the Liberal State, 1900-1916; Radosh, 
"The Myth of the New Deal"; Sklar, The Corporate Reconstruction of American Capitalism, 1890-1916; Sanders, 
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the Power Elite Shapes Social Legislation." The Higher Circles: The Governing Class in America (New York: 
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Press, 1974); Charles Lindblom, Politics and Markets (New York: Basic Books, 1977). 
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Industry: From Business Recovery to the Wagner Act in America’s New Deal.” In Statemaking and Social 
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Authority.” In Roger G. Noll, ed., Regulatory Policy and the Social Sciences (Berkeley: University of Califomia 
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structural features of the party system that made it possible for these "selected" interests to 
occupy a pivotal position in the coalition-building process: e.g., the competitive balance of 
national party competition and group location in states privileged by the operation of the 
electoral college. Put differently, in all three instances party system variables were constitutive 
elements of relative group influence in the politics of regulatory choice, factors wholly 
separate from the consideration of relative group endowments. 

Consider briefly an example drawn from outside the time frame of this study: Harry 
Truman’s decision to desegregate the armed forces by executive order in 1948. Needless to 
say, the issue here was not economic regulation, but rather the regulation of race relations. 
Neither did it involve party intervention in the legislative process like the cases involved in 
this study. Nevertheless, the basic political forces at work were the same, and the case helps 
to illustrate more concretely the constitutive nature of party system factors to the 
determination of relative group influence.” In this instance, strategists for Truman’s 1948 
reelection effort were concerned that a third party bid by progressive Democrat Henry A. 
Wallace might pull enough liberal Democratic votes to throw the election to Republican 
Thomas Dewey. The Truman team was confident of holding the 216 electoral votes in the 
southern and western states carried by Franklin Roosevelt in 1944. This left them in need of 
50 electoral votes in the doubtful states of the industrial East and Midwest, where it was 
estimated that Wallace might attract as much as 5-10 percent of the Democratic vote. 
Campaign strategists like Clark Clifford considered the African-American vote to be crucial to 
winning these states, and they expected Wallace forces to enter into a bidding war for these 
votes. The key to holding the African-American vote, it was judged, was for Truman to put 
forth a vigorous program of civil rights. As one student of the Truman presidency put it, "The 
Truman strategy board feared Wallace’s inroads in the big-city precincts, where the Negro 
vote is decisive, far more than they feared defections in the South. Regardless of the 
provocations, they reasoned, the South would retain its historic Democratic solidarity. 
That Truman’s campaign strategists were wrong about the southern response is beside the 
point. From our perspective, what is significant is that Truman chose to disregard the 
preferences of a large and powerful party constituency (southern whites) in favor of a group 
less influential in terms of its relative resource endowments, but, nonetheless, one that had 
been adjudged electorally pivotal (African-Americans). In February 1948, Truman sent a 
sweeping civil rights message to Congress; and in late July, with the national Democratic 
convention safely behind him, he issued executive order 9981 deregulating relations between 
the races in the American armed forces. 


'*Of course, the following discussion is meant to be suggestive rather than conclusive. The sources on which this 
paragraph relies are: Cabell Phillips, The Truman Presidency: The Hi Tri t ion (New York: 
MacMillan, 1966); Barton J. Bernstein, "The Ambiguous Legacy: The Truman Administration and Civil Rights." In 
Bernstein, ed., Politics and Policies of the Truman Administration (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1970); William C. 
Berman, "Civil Rights and Civil Liberties." In Richard S. Kirkendall, ed., The Truman Administration as a Research 
Field (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1967); Allen Yamell, Democrats and Progressives; The 1948 
Presidential Election as a Test of Postwar Liberalism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1974), ch. 5; and Clark Clifford, Counsel to the President. A Memoir (New York: Random House, 1991) 


‘Phillips, The Truman Presidency, p. 206. 


As this illustration underscores, a party system perspective shares basic affinities with 
the "new institutionalism" in that both approaches insist that political institutions are 
constitutive elements of group influence. Where these approaches part company is over the 

"new institutionalism’s" emphasis on the policy effects of fragmented institutions and 
decentralized patronage parties, as well as the causal priority it accords to Congress and its 
system of elections. Such features, we learn, have created an environment of "competing, 
narrowly specialized, and weakly disciplined interests,"'* a setting in which party 
organizations and party interests hold little sway in the policy making process. By contrast, 
the party system perspective spotlights what tentatively might be called the "centripetal" 
properties of American politics: again, its system of presidential elections and the operation of 
its national party system. It also gives causal weight to the strategies and resources of national 
party leaders to overcome the problems of dispersed political authority afflicting legislative 
policy deliberations.'’ My research suggests the inadequacy of an image of "party-in- 
government” in which party leaders are little more than a league of local politicians engaged 
in the division of patronage, pork, and privilege. As a supplement to this image, I would posit 
the presence of a party policy logic. Such a logic is not inconsistent with the patronage- 
orientation of parties. It implies simply that policy choices sometimes had electoral 
implications (and, by extension, implications for party control of spoils). Where they did, 
party leaders were encouraged to take sides on policy matters and intervene in the legislative 
process to secure policy outcomes (if possible) consistent with their national electoral 
goals.' 


‘Skocpol, "Bringing the State Back In", p. 25. 


“Richard L. McCormick’s definition of party strategy is appropriate here: "By party strategy I mean the 
combination of official government action and political rhetoric which the leaders adopt in order to gain and maintain 
the voters’ allegiance and to fulfill other commitments upon which party success depends. It includes both style and 


substance, symbols and policies." See, Richard L. McCormick, From Realignment to Reform: Political Change in 
New York State, 1890-1910 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1981), p. 37. 


'8To illustrate, Democratic Senator Arthur Pue Gorman was a principal link between the Cleveland 
Administration, Democrats in Congress, and the Democratic party organization generally. In 1884 Gorman was 
appointed chairman of the executive committee of the Democratic National Committee, in charge of managing 
Cleveland’s campaign for the presidency. He was also chairman of the executive committee of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee, in charge of raising money for Democratic congressional candidates. Gorman was 
frequently employed by the Cleveland administration in situations in which Democratic “enthusiasms” threatened 
Administration goals and, more generally, the national party. One such case occurred early in the summer of 1888, 
when the Mills tariff bill -- an administration bill -- became stalled in Congress, ensuring that the tariff would be 
a central issue in the upcoming presidential election. In this instance, Cleveland dispatched Gorman to the Democratic 
convention at St. Louis in order to reign in free trade zealots who were threatening to saddle the party with a tariff 
plank that the president feared might impair his reelection prospects. At the convention Gorman argued for 
moderation "on the grounds of expediency, for, he declared, a positive declaration in favor of free trade would turn 
New York, Connecticut, and Indiana over to the Republicans." Gorman was also a member of the Senate Select 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which drafted the bill that, in amended form, became the Interstate Commerce 
Act. On Gorman, the tariff, and the election of 1888, see John R. Lambert, Arthur Pue Gorman (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University, 1953), pp. 131. 
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Two "new institutionalist" accounts of American state development in which political 
parties and party system dynamics are central to the analysis are Stephen Skowronek’s 
Building a New American State and Kenneth Finegold and Theda Skocpol’s work on the 
origins of the National Labor Relations Act.'? As well, both studies treat state-building 
episodes that fall within the period parameters of this study and each share important 
commonalities with the party system perspective offered here. Indeed, their broader theoretical 
formulations appear to preempt the call made here for a separate party system perspective on 
American regulatory state development. For this reason we will consider briefly each of these 
works for the purpose of differentiating their interpretations of regulatory choice from the one 
proposed here. 

Stephen Skowronek’s book is in large part a study of party hegemony over the 
operations of the 19th century American state and it consequences for the development of 
modern administrative capacities. As his analysis shows, the building of a new American state 
posed a direct challenge to well-being of party organizations dependent on the spoils of office 
for continued electoral good fortune. Every new island of bureaucratic expertise in the 
American state came at the expense of party control over valuable resources. Skowronek 
demonstrates that party system dynamics structured governing party responses to the state- 
building imperatives of the Gilded Age and the Progressive era. In the former period, tight 
party competition constrained parties in power to resist significant departures from existing 
governmental modes of operation. As a result, institutional solutions were "patchwork" affairs. 
Only after the pressures of national party competition lessened in 1896 were America state- 
builders able to drive a wedge in party government and reconstitute the governing capacities 
of the U.S. state.” 

The point to note here is that Skowronek’s account of the origins of the Interstate 
Commerce Act -- his only analysis of regulatory state creation -- is significant not for its 
focus on national party structures, but for its adherence to prevailing "new institutionalist” 
accounts of the policy making process. Here, institutional fragmentation and group and district 
pressures replace party system constraints as the determinants of regulatory choice. To 
Skowronek, a coherent and authoritative governmental response to the demand for national 
railroad regulation was precluded by the existence of a well-organized and fully mobilized 
democratic system, one "open to all contending factions.""* Competitive elections, we learn, 
tied legislators to the preferences of district constituencies, while Supreme Court’s gutting of 
state-level railroad regulation goaded them into action. Their solution was simple: to 
incorporate the conflicting regulatory demands of diverse geographic constituencies into the 
provisions of the new law itself. The product was a discretionary railroad commission and 


'Skowronek, Building a New American State; Finegold and Skocpol, "State, Party and Industry: From Business 
Recovery to the Wagner Act in America’s New Deal"; Skocpol and Finegold, "Explaining New Deal Labor Policy." 


*Skowronek, Building a New American State, chs. 5, 8. 


"1Skowronek, Building A New American State, p. 131. 


with a tangle of vaguely worded provisions, often working at cross-purposes, to serve as the 
commission’s guide.” 

When we turn to Theda Skocpol and Kenneth Finegold’s work on the Wagner Act, we 
appear to find an even closer approximation to the party system logic advanced here. In their 
analysis, party members pursue policy as well as patronage and party competition and party 
alignments are central to the process of policy selection. Indeed, the authors steer a parallel 
course to the approach offered here when they advance the proposition that relative group 
influence is shaped by the operation of electoral and party processes. 


In liberal democracies with elements of “polyarchy” ~ rule by many -- social groups will receive 
varying amounts and kinds of attention from elected politicians, depending not so much on their 
sheer weight in the voting process as upon their strategic location (or lack of it) in the electoral 
process. Different forms of party organization, different party systems, and different historical 
conjunctures of intraparty influence, for governmental office, and for influence within government, 
will all affect which groups are attended to or ignored as politicians compete among themselves for 
authority [emphasis added].~ 


Like Skowronek’s account of the Interstate Commerce Act, however, the study of the 
Wagner Act offered by Skocpol and Finegold possesses close affinities with dominant “new 
institutionalist"” accounts of regulatory choice. Most notable is their tendency to view party 
coalitions and party alignments threw the lens of Congress and congressional elections. In 
their analysis, the limited planning capacities of the American state doomed the National 
Industrial Recovery Act as a strategy for national economic recovery. Consequently, even 
before the Supreme Court’s Schechter decision in May 1935 -- in which the NIRA was held 
to be an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power -- the United States was without an 
effective plan for ending the depression. State structure alone cannot account for the decision 
to fill this policy void with the Wagner Act, and Skocpol and Finegold turn to the operation 
of district-level political factors to supply the necessary dynamic. Specifically, they look to 
the congressional redistricting of 1930 and the results of the 1934 midterm elections. The 
consequence of these district-level events, they argue, was to transform the intra-party balance 
of power within the congressional Democratic party, to swell the representation of northern 
urban liberals at the expense of conservative southerners and push congressional policy 
making far to the left of a politically cautious Executive Branch. The result an intra-party 
realignment within the congressional Democratic party, one conducive to the passage of 
liberal labor legislation like the Wagner Act. 


Il. 
The preceding discussion of group and "new institutionalist" accounts of the American 
regulatory state should not be taken to assert the unimportance of group power, institutional 
fragmentation, and local electoral dynamics broadly speaking. To the contrary, in many 


2Skowronek, Building A New American State, ch. 5. 


“Finegold and Skocpol, “State, Party and Industry: From Business Recovery to the Wagner Act in America’s 
New Deal"; Skocpol and Finegold, "Explaining New Deal Labor Policy.” 
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circumstances -- perhaps even most -- these pressures will be the most immediate constraints 
on national policy action. The prevalence of group and district explanations in most accounts 
of regulatory state development is itself indicative of their broad importance as explanatory 
variables. The danger to our understanding of regulatory choice in this instance lies in treating 
a frequent empirical occurrence as an empirical constant, and thus as an a priori assumption 
of causality. Such tendencies are pronounced in the social sciences, in disciplines like political 
science that prize empirical regularities, parsimony, and generalizability. 

To be sure, such disciplinary values have their advantages. In league with dominant 
paradigms, they impart order to a complex political universe and make more tractable the 
enterprise of scholarly research. On the down side, however, such simplifying schemes 
necessarily privilege some sets of institutions, processes, actors, and behaviors at the expense 
of others. The deleterious consequences can be seen as two sides of a single coin. On the one 
side, is the potential for important information to be concealed from our analytic field of 
vision. On the other side, is a potential to universalize key aspects of the historical record, to 
impart mistakenly a character of sameness to past and present. Such discipline-induced "side- 
effects" negate the very idea of development; a consequence of particular concern when 
empirical "outliers" -- properly understood as such -- have the potential to clarify relationships 
of interest to students of politics: those, for example, involving structure and agency, 
constraint and opportunity, equilibrium and change.” 

How then should we understand the relationship between district, group, and party 
system forces on the politics of national policy choice? To begin, imagine three separate, 
institutionalized avenues of access to the policy judgment of legislators: the system of 
congressional elections, the pressure group system, and the party system. Each of these 
competing institutions of interest representation may be said to possess its own operational 
rules and its own temporal rhythm. An institution’s operational rules are simply its "standard 
operating procedures,” its "rules of the game" -- in this case, rules that offer a set of 
inducements to legislators to legislate in a particular fashion. By contrast, the temporal rhythm 
of an institution refers to the frequency with which its incentive structure enters the policy 
calculus of legislators. It also captures temporal variations in the severity of its constraints on 
the policy process. Considered individually, an institution’s “rules and rhythms” restrict the 
range of policy options from which a legislator may choose without jeopardizing his or her 
electoral or power concerns. Considered jointly, these competing rules and rhythms pull the 
policy judgment of the legislator in divergent directions: toward the demands of the locality, 
the resource-rich group, or the leadership of the national “party in government." 

The institutional features that underlie the system of district and group pressures are a 
principal reason for their primacy in the determination of national policy choice. The 
combination of rules and rhythms that underpin the operation of district constraints, for 
example, is straightforward, captured easily in the term "biennial elections.” After all, at the 
center of policy choice is /egislative choice. Biennial elections, together with the career and 


*A extensive discussion of the problem of order in the study of political development is found in Karen Orren 
and Steven Skowronek, “Beyond the Iconography of Order: Notes for a New’ Institutionalism.” Paper presented at 
the Conference on the Dynamics of American Politics: Approaches and Interpretations, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., February 20-23, 1992. 
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power aspirations of legislators, create policy constraints that are immediate and tangible, and 
therefore compelling. The reelection imperative is a constant reminder to legislators to 
consider policy choice from the perspective of local electoral constituencies or face the 
prospect of early retirement. The rules and rhythms of the pressure system produce equally 
compelling incentives for legislators to view policy making from the vantage point of 
powerful groups. Guarantees of free speech, assembly, and petition provide the constitutional 
foundations for group influence on public policy. So too does the absence of publicly funded 
elections, a condition that structures legislator dependence on private resources for the 
underwriting of reelection campaigns. Information asymmetries structure additional avenues 
for organized group influence in the policy process, whether they be technical information 
necessary for informed policy judgment or political information to gauge the depth of public 
(constituent) reaction to proposed policy alternatives.” 

A party system explanation of policy choice must specify the conditions under which 
national coalition-building exigencies override these rival constraints on legislative action. The 
derivation of national party imperatives from the institution of presidential elections only 
complicates this task. Compared with district and group constraints, presidential elections are 
less immediately threatening to the electoral or power concerns of legislators. Under normal 
conditions, therefore, the separation of powers, with its separate constituencies and staggered 
electoral timetables, should render national party incentives marginal to legislative policy 
formation. The temporal rhythm of the party system, as well, imposes its own limits on the 
importance of national party matters to legislative concerns. Historically, the coalitional 
balance between national parties has shown considerable stability across the life of a party 
system. This stability, in turn, makes appeals to national party interests less compelling to 
legislators compared with the more immediate pressures of organized groups and local 
electoral constituencies. To this point, then, the rules and rhythms of the party system only 
give additional ammunition to dominant group and "new institutionalist" accounts of 
regulatory state development. Consequently, we must examine more closely the relationship 
of party system dynamics to the process of legislative decision making. 

My research suggests that party system constraints are most likely to impinge on 
national policy choice where such decisions have immediate and consequential implications 
for a party’s hold on the presidency. Parties expend considerable resources to win and hold 
the presidency because of its tangible contribution to party power.” Indeed, competition for 


>The temporal rhythm of the pressure group system is linked to those economic and social life (e.g., the business 
cycle). This dynamic acts to shape the level of political mobilization at any point in time. As weil, it is tied to the 
state of society’s organizational development, an important determinant of the number of organized groups in the 
polity at a given historical juncture. 


6 Of course, the claim that American parties were primarily concerned with winning and retaining power is 
compatible with different explanations of why parties seek power; it is not necessary to assume that American parties 
are concerned solely with patronage and the other perks of office. In choosing the parliamentary road to socialism, 
European socialist and labor parties pragmatically opted to subordinate programmatic purity to coalition-building and 
electoral victory. Their decision is not a measure that such parties valued office per se, but that the seizure of 
government power was the precondition to securing working-class gains. On the deleterious consequences for 
socialism of the parliamentary path to power, see Adam Przeworski and John Sprague, Paper Stones: A History of 
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the presidency was the impetus behind the creation of the American two party system and it 
remains its principal glue. In the words of historian Richard P. McCormick, himself a student 
of presidential party politics, 


The Constitutional requirement that the victor must secure an absolute majority of the electoral 
vote, or risk a contingent election by the House, operate[s] powerfully to restrict the contest to two 
major candidates, each of whom must seek to create a Coalition of supporters that ha{s] the potential 
of producing the requisite majority. The logic of this basic rule of the game ... fostered the creation 
of a two party system.” 


As in any environment in which actors compete for control of scarce resources, competition 
in presidential elections act as a "selector" on parties: a party can survive in office only as 
long as it is able to out-mobilize its rivals in the struggle for an electoral college majority. In 
the language of rational choice, such parties are constrained to behave as if they were "single- 
minded seekers of reelection"; to preoccupy themselves on an ongoing basis with putting 
together and retaining a coalition of groups capable of winning plurality victories in a 
combination of states equal to an electoral college majority.” 

Students of American politics have long noted how the intense demands of coalition 
management prompted the rise of national political parties largely "integrative" or . 
"constituent" in their functions.” The heterogeneous nature of party coalitions -- divided 
along economic, ethnic, regional, and other lines -- makes party intervention in the policy 
process a precarious enterprise under any circumstance. Policy choices that advantage one 
coalitional grouping are likely to disadvantage others, with disruptive consequences for the 
stability of the governing coalition. Consequently, during stable phases of a party system -- 
periods in which the balance of party coalitions is in rough equilibrium -- majority party 
elites should be most hesitant to intervene in policy squabbles among coalition members. That 
is, party system constraints should take a back seat to constraints imposed by local elections 
and the pressure group system.” For the same reasons, we expect a stable governing party to 
be more cautious in its response to the developmental challenges that periodically arise from 
the processes of social and economic change. 


Electoral Socialism (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1986). 


*Richard P. McCormick, The Party Game: The Origins of American Presidential Politics (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1982), p. 11. 


*The proposition that rational, maximizing behavior is the product of severe environmental constraints is the 
subject of Debra Satz and John Ferejohn. "Rational Choice and Social Theory.” Paper presented at the Conference 
on Economy, Justice, and Society, UC Davis, June 1993. 


See for example, Lowi, "Party, Policy, and Constitution in America," p. 239; Walter Dean Burnham, "Party 
Systems and Political Process.” The Current Crisis in American Politics (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982), 
pp. 97-98. 


*The implication should be noted, nonetheless, that routine interest group and district processes are premised 
on the stability of the party system. 


Majority party inaction in the face of social and economic crisis is most often the 
occasion for major shocks to the party system. Such crises, for instance, occurred in the 
1850s over the slavery issue, in the 1890s over economic crisis, in the Progressive era over 
the "trust question,” and in 1932 because of the Great Depression. At such moments, 
coalitional arrangements were suddenly disrupted, with the status of "majority" and "minority" 
parties thrown into question. In some cases, governing parties found themselves repudiated at 
the polls by sweeping voter rejection, as was the fate of the Democratic Administration of 
Grover Cleveland in 1896 and the Republican Administration of Herbert Hoover in 1932. In 
other cases, organizational ruptures within the governing party create opportunities for the rise 
of the minority party. When the Republican party won the presidency in 1860, it did so in 
context of a three-way division within the opposition Democratic party, a division that 
allowed Abraham Lincoln to win with only 40 percent of popular vote. Similarly, the two- 
way division within the Republican party organization was the occasion of Woodrow 
Wilson’s ascendancy to office in 1912 with less than 42 percent of the popular vote. But in 
either scenario, a new party -- organizationally new or simply the old "out-party" -- found 
itself raised to power despite the absence of a stable, organized coalitional majority. The task 
of consolidating a coalition to perpetuate governing power consequently fell to the party in 
office.” 

The close relationship between economic crisis and party system disruption then is a 
principal reason party coalition-building imperatives are likely to figure prominently the’ 
politics of regulatory state development. With coalitions disrupted and "majority" and 
“minority” status in doubt, policy making and coalition-building (or management) are most 
intimately intertwined. Here, the successful integration of new interests into the party 
organization is likely to involve specific policy concessions. I do not mean to suggest that 
economic disruptions uniquely activate party system pressures, drowning out the voices of 
local constituencies and organized groups in the process. The heterogeneous character of 
American party coalitions virtually assures that policy accommodations will come at the 
expense of some existing coalition members. Disaffected coalition members have every 
incentive to defend their policy interests by making use of alternate modes of interest 
representation. Nor do I mean to suggest that simply because party intervention is necessary it 
is thereby successful. Nevertheless, it is purposeful. At such moments, the integrative 
functions of the governing party are deeply enmeshed with the politics of policy choice. 
Events constrain party elites to become party /eaders. As such, they are challenged to 


*1Burnham and Chambers, eds., The American Party Systems; Walter Dean Bumham, Critical Elections and the 
Mainsprings of American Politics (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1970); Everett Caril Ladd, Jr., 
American Political Parties: Social Change and Political Response (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
1970); Jerome M. Clubb, William H. Flanigan, and Nancy H. Zingale, Partisan Realignment: Voters, Parties, and 
Government in American History (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1980); Paul Kleppner, ed., The Evolution 

of American Electoral Systems (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1981); James L. Sundquist, Dynamics of the 
Party System, 2d ed. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1983). 
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intervene actively in the policy process, to counterbalance district and group pressures and 
secure the coalitional preconditions for the maintenance of party governing power.” 


In the period between the Gilded Age and the New Deal many of the key institutions 
of the modern American regulatory state were constructed. These state-building initiatives 
also coincided with the coming to power of the Democratic party. Between the years of the 
Civil War and the Great Depression, the Republican party was the majority party in American 
politics. The Democratic party was consigned to the status of out-party, the minority party in 
presidential politics. The Democratic administrations of Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin Roosevelt came to power through the operation of political or economic factors 
largely outside their control. Respectively, these were: the defection of New York Mugwumps 
from the Republican party over the issue of civil service reform in 1884; the collapse of the 
Republican party organization with the formation of the Progressive party in 1912; and the 
depression era repudiation of the Republican party in 1932. Such circumstances cast 
considerable doubt on the ability of the Democrats to retain national power in the next round 
of elections. Stabilizing their hold on national political power of necessity was a primary 
objective of Democratic leaders. 

It was in this political context that the largely agrarian Democratic party confronted 
the governing dilemmas posed by industrial concentration and corporate power. Historically 
the party of limited government and states rights, Democrats in power presided over major 
extensions in the reach of the American state. Perhaps most paradoxical, the Democratic party 


*2During debate on the Federal Trade Commission Act, congressional Democratic elites sought to impress upon 
party members the importance of their actions for the electoral health of the national party. These sentiments were 
most explicitly expressed by Democrat Francis G. Newlands of Nevada, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and himself a long time supporter of an ICC-styled trade commission. To dispel the attack of 
one agrarian Democrat who condemned the Democratic regulatory commission bill for its trucking to supporters of 
the Progressive party, Newlands invoked the imperatives of national party politics that hung over all Democrats’ 
heads: 

... The Senator will bear in mind that the Democratic Party at the last election was a minority 
party, and in order to be a majority party it has got to win from the opposing organizations. It 
seems to me that it can accept any suggestion that is right from the Progressive Party, which is 
pursuing substantially the same lines of reform that the Democratic Party has been pursuing, and 
that it might well adopt a suggestion that would be in the public interest. 


Driving his point home, Newlands continued: 


... The Progressive Party now is in process of disintegration, and the question is whether the 
members of that party will return to the Republican Party ... or whether they will join themselves 
with the Democratic Party .... 

I would gladly facilitate the latter process; and let me say that wherever we can harmonize 
our principles with the methods which they have approved in such a way as to draw into our 
organization men who have been preeminent in this reform we are serving the cause of the 
Democratic Party and Democracy throughout the entire country. 


Newlands remarks can be found in the Congressional Record, 63rd Congr., 2d sess., 1914, 51, pt. 13: 12866-7. The 
agrarian Democrat to whom Newlands directed his remarks was Senator Charles Spalding Thomas of Colorado. 


of the Progressive era, though principally a representative of antimonopoly interests with 
marked animus toward economic concentration and corporate power, would be intimately 
involved in laying the legal groundwork for the consolidation of corporate capitalism. 

The claim being made is that one can understand these dramatic reversals of party 
policy and doctrine as the product of dilemmas and choices involved in the process of 
building party coalitions. Democratic victory in presidential elections required an absolute 
majority in the electoral college; while party competition and the pressures of majority 
coalition-building gave added weight to interests whose allegiance were tenuous and whose 
votes are necessary to presidential victory.” Such interests held disproportionate influence 
over the direction of Democratic regulatory policy -- even where their preferences have 
clashed with those of traditional party supporters -- because of their pivotal position in the 
building and maintenance of the governing party’s majority coalition. On issues from railroad 
rate making practices, to business trading practices, to the economic utility of public utility 
holding companies, the Democratic party had long been associated with specific regulatory 
policy prescriptions. Democrats in the Gilded Age and the Progressive era articulated an 
antimonopoly producers’ vision of the American political economy, stressing the values of 
competition and decentralized production by small economic units.” By contrast, the 
Democratic party in the era of the New Deal articulated a more moderate stance public 
utility holding companies.** What all three cases share in common is that in each instance 


*>To illustrate, as the railroad crisis pushed on to the front-bumer of the national legislative agenda many 
Mugwumps made it clear that the Democrats’ handling of the railroad problem was an issue of considerable 
importance. Thus, in an editorial surveying the contemporaneous state of congressional railroad politics, the 
Mugwump-oriented New York Times was quick to instruct Democratic party leaders: "If [the Democratic party] is 
to reap any lasting fruits of that victory it will have to be careful how it follows the lead of its demagogues.” In this 
case, the "demagogues" The Times had in mind were those that comprised the largely agrarian base of the 
Democratic party -- supporters of the so-called Reagan bill, who believed the railroads to be "grinding monopolies,” 
and who wished to regulate them "in the minutest particulars” through congressional legislation. The challenge for 
Democrats seeking to sustain cordial relations with Mugwumps supporters, the New York paper implied, was to steer 
regulatory policy away from the Reagan approach and into the hands of those "familiar not only with the affairs of 
railways, but with those of the merchants and manufacturers,” toward the creation of a competently staffed interstate 
railroad commission. New York Times, December 20, 1884, p. 4. 


*In criticizing the "Five Brothers,” the first proposals put forth by Wilsonian Democrats in January 1914 to 
regulate business practices, Herbert Knox Smith, former Commissioner of Corporations under Theodore Roosevelt, 
characterized their thrust in this fashion: "The theory of the [Democratic] bills is that every man has got to compete 
with every other man, and that is going to carry the country back to the days of the blacksmith forge, the grist mill, 
and the cobbler’s bench....” See the testimony of Herbert Knox Smith, “Hearings before the House Judiciary 
Committee on Trust Legislation,” February 6, 1914, 63rd Congress, 2nd session, p. 424. 


Representative George Huddleston of Alabama led the Democratic opposition to Franklin Roosevelt’s PUHC 
bill in the House. Huddleston used the Democrats’ moderate 1932 platform plank on public utility holding companies 
to justify opposition to Roosevelt's plan to dismantle them in their entirety. "So long as the President stands ... upon 
the Democratic platform of 1932, I will go with him to the end.” Huddleston reminded party members of that 
platform’s commitment to regulation. "The idea of destruction was an afterthought.” He continued: “But those in 
control were not satisfied merely to redeem the party pledge. They conceive of the holding company as a vicious 
thing in itself which should be destroyed.” (Congressional Record, 74th Congress, 1st sess., 1935, 79, pt.13: 14019, 
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these regulatory stances would be shunted aside by party leaders to accommodate the 
demands of groups considered pivotal to the building and maintenance of a new majority 
party. In the first two cases, party system constraints would push Democratic party leaders to 
steer clear of the demands of agrarian radicals. In the third case the reverse was true, with 
Administration officials singling out the preferences of agrarian radicals for satisfaction in 
their bid for a new majority party. In this way, coalition-building imperatives and the 
competition for pivotal voting blocs shaped the process of interest representation within the 
governing Democratic party.” 


IIL. 

In what way did Democratic coalition-building concerns shape the development of the 
American regulatory state? Most important, I believe it foreclosed the possibility of a 
distinctively agrarian Democratic "response to industrialism" during America’s transition from 
proprietary to corporate capitalism. The Democratic party formulated a distinctive response to 
the "railroad problem" of the 1880s and the "trust question" of the Progressive era. This 
approach had its roots in the long standing Jeffersonian ideal of a producers’ republic, one 
predicated on the maintenance of small economic units, with ownership distributed widely 
among the citizenry.” The Democratic approach also articulated a clear stance both toward 


14167). 


* This claim is similar to arguments developed elsewhere by Adam Przeworski and John Sprague to explain the 
programmatic and electoral failure of European socialist parties. Their analysis pivots on the existence of a simple 
electoral dilemma. Historically, the European working-class never constituted a majority of the electorate. 
Consequently, to win elections, parties of the left were force to dilute their programmatic agenda and mute the 
ideological salience of class; this, in order to secure cross-class electoral support. The result was to weaken the 
appeal of leftist parties to workers, which encouraged abstention from the electoral process and defection to more 
traditional parties. This, in turn, accelerated the electoral decline of socialist parties and, more broadly, of the socialist 
project itself. See, Przeworski and Sprague, Paper Stones. 


“Jefferson maintained that the moral and political virtue of a citizenry was premised on the wide ownership of 
productive property. The concentration of wealth and the spread of wage labor relationships Jefferson saw as 
spawning subservience and dependency, conditions corrosive of republican values. See Thomas Jefferson, 

"Manufactures," Notes on the State of Virginia. In Merrill D. Peterson, ed., The Portable Thomas Jefferson (New 


York: Penguin Books, 1987), pp. 216-17. See also, Drew McCoy, The Elusive Republic: Political Economy in 
Jeffersonian America (New York: W.W. Norton & Company, 1980), pp. 13-17. The original Jeffersonian vision was 


primarily agricultural -- a republic of small farm holders. But within the Democratic party the concept became more 
expansive, adapting to the dramatic socio-economic changes of the 19th century. By the Age of Jackson, the 
Jeffersonian ideal of a producers’ republic had been broadened to include yeoman farmers, small business owners, 
master craftsmen, and skilled artisans. During the Progressive era, agrarian Democrats would continue to speak of 
the producers’ republic, though it increasingly assumed the character of a millennial vision, with Jefferson assuming 
the role of Christian prophet: "Let every man and woman who loves the democratic kingdom act on the square. ... 
Let us love and work and work and love, and Jefferson’s dream shall come true, when every man, woman and child 
shall have an equal chance in the land and the old people die happy and not be starved to death through the 
oppressors’ greed [sic]." The Commoner, November 24, 1911, p. 4. On the antebellum producers’ vision and its 


relationship to the Democratic party see, Victoria C. Hattam, Labor Visions and State Power: The Origins of 
Business Unionism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), ch. 3. 
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the power of corporate economic actors and the power of the American national state: it 
distrusted the intentions of both, and it sought to limit the penetration of each into the fabric 
of traditional economic and social relations. In the spirit of antimonolopy agrarianism, 
Democratic party proposals would subject corporate activities to a democratically prescribed 
code of public behavior: strict and detailed rules intended to subordinate corporate welfare to 
the welfare of the nation’s farmers and small town dwellers. In the spirit of antistatism, 
Democratic proposals turned away from the various visions of national administrative power. 
They were wary of building up the power of the state; apprehensive of new institutions with 
the capacity to impose their discretionary will on the populace. Rather, it looked to the 
maintenance of local units of authority. When a national response was needed, agrarian 
Democrats looked mainly to their representatives in Congress: to statutory prohibitions 
formulated in language so simple and unqualified that the interpretive scope left to 
sophisticated corporate lawyers and conservative judges would be severely limited. During the 
battle for national railroad regulation agrarian Democrats sought to bypass the federal courts 
altogether, looking instead to enforcement of congressional prohibitions in the more 
responsive system state courts.™* 

By contrast, supporters of the regulatory commission approached the twin problem of 
corporate prerogative and state strength from a different angle. To these advocates of 
expanded federal power, neither unquenchable greed nor corporate malevolence were 
responsible for the problems of the industrial capitalism. Rather, the socially destructive 
aspects corporate behavior, such as predatory pricing, were inherent in the competitive 
dynamic of oligopolistic markets. Years of inadequate government supervision, it was argued, 


had culminated in a host of pathological practices that, while perhaps rational from the 
perspective of the individual corporation, were disruptive of the system as a whole, wrecking 
havoc on the economic livelihood of hundreds of thousands of Americans in the process. The 
solution advanced by these institution-builders was to harness the untapped authority of the 
national state, to build-up expertise and administrative capacity, and with it to “raise the plane 
of competitive action" in the marketplace by processes of bureaucratic rulemaking and 


enforcement."”” 


** In criticizing Theodore Roosevelt’s solution to the "trust question,” William Jennings Bryan wrote: “His whole 
bias is wrong. He is more Hamiltonian than Hamilton himself. ... No other president ever felt so rebellious against 
the restrictions which our forefathers thought it wise to throw about the executive.” Bryan summed up the 
Rooseveltian approach as involving, "first the absorption by the general government of much of the power now 
exercised by the states; second, the absorption by the federal executive of much of the power now exercise by other 
departments, and, third, a president who will be looked to as the steward of the people.” “This is not popular 
government,” Bryan wrote, "it is despotism." During the election of 1912 the Commoner called Roosevelt’s proposal 
for a federal regulatory commission "the most dangerous plan ever presented to the American people. ‘It is a step 
toward socialism,’ [Bryan] declared, ’and by placing complete power in the hands of a few men it would give the 
predatory interests still more powerful incentive to enter politics and elect a president."” The Commoner, July 26, 
1912, p. 1; September 27, 1912, p. 6. 


**Henry Carter Adams, "The Relation of the State to Industrial Action.” Quoted in Skowronek, Building a New 
American State, p. 133. In an editorial written for The Outlook in 1912, Theodore Roosevelt distinguished the 
progressive state-builders’ approach to the “trust question" from that of Democratic party in this fashion: “The 
methods proposed by the democratic [sic] party for dealing with great national problems are the methods of 
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Twice in the course of this critical developmental debate the Democratic party 
assumed control of the national government.” In each case, the programmatic goals of 
antimonopoly agrarianism brushed up against the logic of party coalition-building. And in 
each case, the rules of electoral college competition, in conjunction with structure of party 
competition, were severely at cross purposes with the goals of the Democratic Jeffersonian 
vision. In the Gilded Age, the structure of presidential elections systematically worked to 
advantage interests in the pivotal northeastern states, making the Democratic party an 
inefficacious policy vehicle for interests held by the agrarian base of the party. Indeed, one 
can see in the rising tide of agrarian revolt, so prevalent in the politics of the 1880s and 
1890s, a highly conditioned response to the era’s competitive party system and the seemingly 
inexorable electoral logic that pulled national party leaders toward a handful of electorally 
pivotal Northeastern states. The formation of the Greenback party and later of the People’s 
party, as well as the growing schism between "gold" and "silver" Democrats -- all attest to 
increasing agrarian frustration with the politics of interest representation in the "third party 
system.” 

Coalition-building demands were no less constraining on Democrats in the Progressive 
era. The Democratic party of Woodrow Wilson came to power committed to the statutory 
repeal of the rule of reason; to the limitation of corporate size; to the enumeration of the 
conditions under which corporations would be allowed to conduct their interstate business, 
and the application of stiff criminal punishment for corporate violations. Yet, in control of 
national governing authority, the minority Democratic party found itself forced to choose 
between programmatic purity and the necessity of attracting interests outside traditional 
Democratic constituencies -- interests, in this case, that had shown themselves willing to 
defect from traditional Republican loyalties to vote for the Progressive party of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

To conclude this discussion, I believe that American regulatory state development 
might have occurred along a substantially different trajectory had the structure of presidential 
party competition reinforced, and not retarded, the policy proclivities of the Democratic party 
in power; that is, had coalition-building constraints operated to make electorally pivotal policy 
preferences in harmony with agrarian antimonopolists. Needless to say, counterfactual 
historical claims are intrinsically contentious. For this reason a quick juxtaposition of the case 
of New Deal utility holding company regulation is at least suggestive. This contrast throws 
into greater relief the developmental possibilities attached to a context in which Democratic 
antimonoply goals had been fortified by the party system. In the case of the PUHCA, 
coalition-building considerations compelled Franklin Roosevelt to push Democratic policy far 


individualism, of disintegration, and of states’ rights. The democratic party and Mr. [Woodrow] Wilson emphasize 
the limitations of the power of the nation to deal with these problems. ... This, too, is the substance of the democratic 
party’s proposal with regard to trusts -- not regulation, but dissolution; not control but prosecution. ... The 
progressives can not accept the democratic ticket and the democratic platform ... because they believe that the trust 
question can not be solved by the slow, laborious methods of civil and criminal law suits, but only by the vigorous 
exercise of power in the national government through a strong and efficient administrative bureau....” Quoted in The 
Commoner, July 26, 1912, pp. 10-11. 


“In order to keep the focus on the cases at hand, I am ignoring the Democratic victory of 1892. 
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to the left of his party’s regulatory stance toward the holding company giants. As I will 
develop in chapter four, Roosevelt marshalled all the resources at his disposal in pursuit of 
the statutory dissolution of all public utilities holding companies, pressing his attack against 
intransigent eastern and southern Democrats in Congress. In advancing the agenda of 
antimonopoly radicals with such fervency Roosevelt was endeavoring to hold the allegiance 
of midwestern Republican "power progressives" whose support he considered vital to the 
construction of a new Democratic majority coalition. One can imagine the consequences for 
the evolution of Democratic policy had party leaders in the years of Grover Cleveland and 
Woodrow Wilson been subject to the same incentives to embrace the agrarian antimonopoly 
solution to the "railroad problem" and the "trust question." Under such conditions it is not far- 
fetched to imagine that a significantly different pattern of American regulatory state 
development might have been forthcoming. 


IV. 

Finally, we pose the question: why did congressional Democrats follows presidents 
and other party leaders down programmatic paths so at odds with their preferred policy 
choices? Several explanations suggest themselves for our consideration. Some are peculiar to 
a particular historical period. For instance, in the Gilded Age, an era in which parties 
controlled their party label, congressmen could find themselves denied renomination if they 
were too active in their opposition to presidential initiatives. The most dramatic example of 
this form of party discipline occurred in 1894 and involved the young Nebraska congressman 
William Jennings Bryan. At President Grover Cleveland’s insistence, Bryan was denied 
renomination by the leadership of the Nebraska state Democratic party for his vocal 
opposition to Administration efforts to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase Act.“* 

More common to all three periods under consideration, national coalition management 
involved the judicious administration of patronage and policy. Prior to the Civil War, the 
recipe for Democratic coalition maintenance was centrally that of giving policy to the South 
and patronage to the North.” In the post-war era this began to change, especially as the 
electoral position of the Democrats in the party system required them to cultivate partisan 
allies outside the solid Democratic South. Nonetheless, regardless of which side of the Civil 
War divide, patronage regardless of region was crucial to the maintenance of party discipline. 
The granting of patronage allowed legislators and their local and state party organizations to 
consolidate their hold on the locality. The withholding of patronage, on the other hand, 
increased the vulnerability of the legislator to successful electoral challenge. Senator Robert 
M. La Follette captured well this disciplinary dimension of patronage on legislative behavior. 
An outsider to the mainstream of his own Republican party, La Follette wrote as if recalling a 
painful memory: 


... No threat is necessary. No word regarding appointments need be spoken. The recalcitrant 
legislator will have no difficulty in construing the ominous silence which enshrouds the whole 


“Louis W. Koenig, Bryan: A Political Biography of William Jennings Bryan (New York: Pumam, 1971), p. 125. 
“2James Knox Polk, The Diary of James Knox Polk vol. 1 (Chicago: A.C. McClure and Company, 1910), p. 369. 


subject of patronage when he attempts to discuss recommendations for appointments which he has 
filed in due course. He will be sorely tempted to yield to the Executive on legislation for he is 
harried early and late by the party demand from his state or district for the change in political 
tenure expected to follow a change in administration.” 


Despite the advance of civil service, patronage was still a critical instrument of congressional 
party discipline in the 1930s. By one count fifty percent of Franklin Roosevelt’s mail upon 
taking office involved patronage requests. As Governor of New York, Roosevelt learned to 
maximize leverage over his legislative party by administering the patronage as slowly as 
possible. This technique would serve him well as President in obtaining congressional party 
support for controversial New Deal legislation.“ 

Beyond the stick of patronage, policy advantages accrue to legislators when a 
president of their party is in power. Through the use of the veto, opposition presidents can be 
serious obstacles to congressional policy initiatives. Especially as presidents grew in power 
and authority over the course of the period in question, and policy initiative shifted from the 
legislative branch to the executive, influence over the character of the legislative agenda 
required the installation of a sympathetic leader in the White House, a condition which, all 
things considered, was more likely to occur when the occupant bore the same party label. 

Equally important, successful presidents had coattails. Those congressmen whose seats 
are in jeopardy have an incentive to ensure that their party’s president is perceived by the 
electorate as popular and successful. To account for the spectacle of congressional obeisance 
to Woodrow Wilson’s policy preferences, the Saturday Evening Post offered an explanation 
based on a fundamental electoral equation. "The explanation is simple," the periodical 
observed. "The President stands for success. Everybody in Congress wants votes. It is 
believed the President can command votes. Hence the deference to him.™5 Similarly, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s popular success in his first two year of office was such as to generate 
one of the few instances in American political history of a president’s party gaining seats in 
an off-year election. The importance of the popular president as an electoral resource for 
congressional candidates in 1934 was such that, by one estimation, "nearly two thirds [of the 
74th Congress] had been elected on their pledge to back the purposes of the New Deal." 
Coattails were of particular interest to the most electorally vulnerable legislators. In the period 
covered by this study, these insecure Democrats came most frequently from outside the South, 
legislators who owed their seat to calamities befalling the opposition party (Mugwump 
defections, the rise of progressive third party challengers; economic depression). Successful 
presidential action was not only essential to satisfy pivotal national coalition groups, it was 


“La Follette’s Magazine 7 (January 1915), p. 3 
“Frank Freidel, The New Deal and the South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1965), p. 47. 
“SSaturday Evening Post, August 1, 1914, p. 22. 


“Edgar Eugene Robinson, The Roosevelt Leadership, 1933-1945 (Philadelphia and New York: J.B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955), p.163. 
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crucial as well to these legislators looking to transform their own fragile victories into secure 
bases of power. 

Finally, the same party system dynamics that subjected Democratic presidential tenure 
to uncertainty, and that afflicted the status of many congressional Democrats from the 
Northeast and Midwest, also affected the fortunes of southern Democrats in very tangible 
ways. As just suggested, Democrats in Congress in the first administrations of Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt owned their new found majority party status to the same 
configuration of forces that thrust Democratic candidates in to the White House. The 
breakdown of the Republican party in the Progressive era and the Great Depression in 1929 
brought the Democrats to power in Congress by bring non-southern Democrats to power in 
traditional Republican strongholds of the Northeast and the Midwest. And because of the 
seniority system, Southern Democrats benefitted disproportionately from these configurations 
of circumstances. As New Deal historian Frank Freidel stated the matter, Southern Democrats 
"had long been in the minority; they enjoyed power and wished to retain it through continuing 
in the majority.’ Like it or not, the maintenance of their new found institutional power 
depended the continued return to Congress of non-southern Democrats, Democrats whose 
policy aspirations sometimes conflicted radically with the conservative ideological and policy 
beliefs of southerners. 


Conclusion 

The aim of this paper has been to introduce a party system perspective on the creation 
of American regulatory institutions. Such an approach, as I have sought to suggest, places 
national party imperatives and presidential electoral competition at the center of regulatory 
choice. I have undertaken to develop the rationale for this approach and to suggest the ways 
in which party system factors mattered to the trajectory of American regulatory state 
development. Of course the proof is in the pudding, and the persuasiveness of these claims 
rests upon their detailed empirical elaboration. Here my goal has been more modest, namely, 
to suggest the plausibility of a party system perspective for understanding key regulatory 
state-building episodes in the years 1884-1936. 

In a very real sense, Roosevelt’s ringing electoral victory in 1936 and the 
transformation of the Democratic party from out-party to regime party in national politics 
brings a natural close to this study of American regulatory state development. The affirmation 
of the Democratic party by landslide proportions laid a solid foundation to claims that a new 
majority party had been forged. Not surprisingly, it was also a turning point in the governing 
relations between the President and southern wing of his party. With the electoral position of 


“Frank Freidel, The New Deal and the South, p. 48. Similarly, to congressional Southern Democrats under 
Wilson fashioning a Democratic program "that would warrant their re-election and continued congressional leadership 
was to them an all-important matter." Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. “Southern Congressional Leaders and the New 
Freedom, 1913-1917." Journal of Southern History 13 (1947), p. 443; see also, Arthur S. Link, “The South and the 
*’New Freedom’: An Interpretation.” American Scholar 20 (1951): 314-24.; and Richard M. Abrams, “Woodrow 
Wilson and the Southern Congressmen, 1913-1916." Journal of Southern History 22 (1956): 417-37. Abrams writes, 
"Southern Democrats generally would not cross the one man [Wilson] who had a maximum of national respect and 
could give them the rewards of national power” (p. 437). 
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northeastern urban liberal Democrats seemingly secure, Democrats in Congress could also lay 
claim to occupying a stable majority status. With majority status secure, and policy tilting 
increasingly toward the interests of the urban-liberal contingent within the party, conservative 
southern Democrats, their institutional power secure, moved into coalition with Republicans to 
form a conservative alliance committed to blocking liberal Democratic initiatives in the 
future.” 

The Democratic administration of Franklin Roosevelt provides a stopping point for this 
study in a more fundamental sense as well. The New Deal represents a transitional moment 
from the type of party-based interpretation offered here to something substantially different. 
Not that national coalition-building incentives grew any less strong over time. But as 
contemporary political science informs us, presidential coalitions grew increasingly personal, 
while institutional changes both within Congress and without decreased the dependence of 
legislators on parties and presidents to augment their electoral margins and consolidate their 
home base. As a consequence, the incentives for congressmen to accommodate electoral 
college concerns declined correspondingly, along with the capacity of parties to alter 
legislative policy preferences. With the virtual institutionalization of Democratic majorities in 
the Congress, Democratic presidents as well as Republican presidents would find it difficult 
to tend to their coalitional needs through legislative initiatives alone. Congressional autonomy 
and the decline of party organizations strengthened the pull of subnational electoral 
incentives, transforming the character of the policymaking process and ushering in the era of 
the modern American polity. 


“James T. Patterson, Congressional Conservatism and the New Deal: the Growth of the Conservative Coalition 
in Congress, 1933-1939 (Lexington: The University of Kentucky Press, 1967); Shelley C. Mack, The Permanent 
Majority: the Conservative Coalition in the United States Congress (University, Alabama: The University of Alabama 
Press, 1983). 
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Objections to Augustinian Justifications of the 
Single Faith Society 
Some reflections on why Bayle is not quite Locke 
but more Gore Vidal 


Given the multiplicity of crimes produced by it, I cannot imagine how 
the intelligent people who are involved with his Majesty in the plan 
to make Huguenots abjure ....could have contemplated the idea. They 
are too clever not to have foreseen it....the brutalites of the 
soldiers, and the lies of the priests....all the resentments, vanities, 
and insults which they have aroused in the persecutors and the 
persecuted alike. To say after that, that Christ is the author...is a 


real blasphemy. Pierre Bayle Commentaire philosophique (1686), p. 
382. 


It is not enough that ecclesiastical men abstain from violence and 
rapine and all manner of persecution...He that pretends to be a 
successor of the apostles, ought to exhort all men... to charity, 
meakness and toleration. 

John Locke A_Letter Concerning Toleration (1689) p. 158. 


I have yet to read anything by a Christer with an IQ above 95 that 
is as virulent as the journalist Joseph Epstein's statement (In 
Harper's magazine): If I had the power to do so I would wish 
homosexuality off the face of the earth...etc. No Jew ought ever to 
mention the removal of any minority “from the face of this earth". 
It is unkind. It is also unwise in a Christer dominated society". Gore 
Vidal, Pink Star, Yellow Triangle (1982) pp. 162-3. 


Introduction 
Those who praise the virtue of tolerance and who condemn arrogant behaviour, 
or offensive speech, are apt to suppose that tolerance in matters of religious 
belief is no less a virtue in civic affairs than in personal relationships. They 
suppose that to encourage tolerance in everyday life is to promote politeness in 
manners, especially towards those of a different faith, or race, or native land. 
Additionally, "tolerance" is also commonly used to refer to those laws, codes and 
institutions of constitutional democracy which guarantee equal citizenship, and 
through which the law protects the weak from the violence of the strong, and 
through which it guarantees a safe hearing to those who have new ideas or who 


criticise old prejudices. 


Two pamphlets are compared in this paper: John Locke's Letter on Toleration!, 
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and Pierre Bayle's Commentaire Philosophique’. One might expect that the two 
works, both praising tolerance, both written in Holland in the year 1686°, by a 
French exile and English exile would express support for toleration in both the 
senses described. And indeed they do - up to a point. However, this is only one 
half of the story. For though ‘tolerance’ meaning respectful good manners in 
daily dealings with others, was indeed warmly praised throughout the age of 
humanism, ‘tolerance’ meaning unqualified admittance of the religiously unorthodox 
to even partial citizenship, was regarded altogether differently. It is therefore 
of some importance to indentify where in the history of western ideas, attitudes 
began to move away from a test of citizenship based on religious conformity and 
in the direction of one in which is plural, civic or secular. 

In comparing the views of Bayle (1647-1706) and Locke (1632-1704), a first 
step is to note that in their writings the word “tolerance” is used variously. 
Most of the time, however, the word is given one of the three following meanings: 

1 tolerance as civility in manners; 
2 “licenced tolerance" as a christian society's charitable way of 
accommodating unorthodox sects; 
tolerance meaning constitutionally guaranteed freedom of thought, of 
teaching, of movement and of association.' 
The main purpose of this paper is to show which of these meanings Locke and 
Bayle had in mind when they discussed the notion of tolerance. Both, as one 
might expect, praised tolerance as civility in manners. Locke, however, supported 
political tolerance primarily in the second sense, meaning: according "licenced 
toleration" to unorthodox sects - although posterity would impose upon his work 
the third meaning. Bayle, it is argued, who has found the practice of "licenced 
toleration" unsatisfactory, is in fact concerned with the "paradigm shift" of 
rejecting tolerance in the second sense, and promoting it in the third sense, that 


is: as guaranteed freedom of criticism and teaching, and requiring a revised 


conception of civil government as the authority charged with its protection. By 
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comparing the work of Bayle and Locke within the context of an age still athwart 
the medieval and the modern, the paper draws attention to the pre-enlightenment 
defence of religious uniformity, with or without charitable toleration for dissent, 
as a presumed foundation of social cohesion. It is suggested that this question 
is of relevance the political theory of plural democracy given that some still 
teach that sustaining or bringing about unity in ideology -so long as it is a 
worthwhile ideology -can be a praiseworthy civic goal’. 


Structure of the paper 


Given that Bayle and Locke wrote respectively in response to political crises of 
the 1680s, in France and in England, and that they addressed themselves to 
different audiences, how can their theoretical positions be compared? It is 
proposed that the task can be undertaken with reference to an initial account 
of some of the concepts common to the age, and by showing where the two 
writers stood in respect of each of them. The first part of this paper is 
therefore devoted to saying something of the general significance of four related 
notions: “anti-ultramontane catholicism", "the erastian state", "licenced toleration" 
and "comprehension". To illustrate Bayle’s thought and to compare his ideas with 


those of Locke, the second part will discuss certain texts from the Commentaire 


Philosophigue. The final section section draws some conclusions about the place 


of both writers in the history of liberal democracy. 


The Framework of Toleration: Four Concepts 


l. Anti-Ultramontanism. By "“anti-ultramontanism" is meant opposition to the 


medieval doctrine of the church and state’ which asserted a papal supremacy 


over the peoples and princes of christendom. Ultramontanism had been challenged 
by the reformation and replaced in practice by the doctrine of state sovereignty, 
but nevertheless no catholic or protestant of the seventeenth century was 
unaware that, according to the teaching of the Roman Curia, christian kings were 


obliged to extirpate heresy, and could be excommunicated for not attempting to 
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do so with sufficient vigour.’ Locke's Letter on Toleration of 1689 was, as is well 
known, firmly within the English ideology of protestant anti-ultramontanism as 
witnessed by its stipulations that neither catholics nor atheists were to be 
tolerated; no less than by its references to Jesuitical connivance at "bad faith" 
in dealings with protestants’, to Popery's "burning zeal for God", and to the 
latter's “exercise of all manner of cruelties", including "fire and faggot". 
Given their backgrounds" neither philosopher could be other than suspicious 
of the clerical realpolitik of those who propagated ultramontane teaching. But 
Bayle as a critic of all intolerance would point out that “history affords us 
instances everywhere of kings deposed at the instigation or with the approbation 
of the clergy", and that "all christian communions that have had power in their 
hands" have supposed that “sovereigns have received the sword from God to 
punish heretics’. If the Jesuits in particular had been "rendered odious" 
through exposing "Christian morality" to a "deplorable relaxation", Bayle would 
note, they were merely carrying further political doctrines "hatched before their 
time". Thus Locke's anti-ultramontanism reflected a polemical "anti-Popery", 
while Bayle's extended the critique to all political use of religious power. 
Accustomed under the Edict of Nantes (1598-1685), to living in harmony with 
Gallican catholics, Bayle had experienced an education more ecclectic than Locke's. 
He had absorbed the moderation of a Montaigne, the humanist history of the 
political realists, the conjecturalist physiology of Gassendi, Descartes and the 


Moderns, and the experience of receiving tuition from Jesuit as well as Calvinist 


divines.'"' Even the intolerant ultramontanism of the Catholic League might, from 


the perspective of a historian with Bayle's background, be interpreted as a 
power-seeking political movement, rather than as a religious commitment." 
Intellectuals of the Third Estate, Huguenots as well as Gallicans, would contrive 
to demonstrate their constitutionalist respectability by asserting that the feudal 
noblity and the ultrmontane ecclesiastics needed to be severely disciplined nect 


only because of their treacherous invocation of papal authority, but also because 
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of their armed readiness to undermine the royal authority and the general 


good." The noble house of Guise had been "a state within a state", Bayle would 


insist, and Louis XIII's "first Minister" (Richlieu), had been right to ensure that 
"their credit was somewhat lessened".” 


2. The erastian state. The notion “erastian state™® is used to denote the 


religiously uniform state and it is adopted in preference to the term “absolutist 
state" (which has pejorative conotations inapplicable in this context) to refer to 
the network of sovereign states which replaced a former Christendom, and which 
came into being throughout Europe in the aftermath of the wars of religion. The 
erastian state would be perceived by advanced thinkers as the principal bulwark 
against any return of a theocratic Ultramontanism, just as it would become the 
basis of a new non-religious framework for international negotiations between 
states. Within states, the doctrine would similarly mark the modern starting point 
for discussion between civil and clerical authorities (philosophers and 
theologians) about the empirical basis of education and behaviour; about what 
should compulsorily be taught within each state about morals, and how offenders 
should be deterred or punished. According to laymen and politiques, secular 
authorities, being more disposed than over-zealous clerics to the pursuit of 
peace, had moral as well as legal claims to assert absolute control over religious 


teaching within their frontiers. Had the "bons devots"” of "one or other 


communion" been responsible for the peace negotiations, Bayle commented in 1684, 
reviewing a book on the Treaty of Westphalia, the "war" might "have lasted until 
the end of time’. That was why "so many people” had approved the view of 
Fra Paolo "that the secular princes should not govern by the maxims of the 
ecclesiastics, but according to the needs of the times and the public good’. 
The “usefulness” of a uniform civic religion within a state was nevertheless 
so generally accepted that, in contesting it, Bayle would find himself confronting 
the suppositions of both politique realists and their supporting clerics. Thus in 


his Dictionary article on Hobbes he would reflect that the English philosopher 


6 
had been sadly mistaken to suppose that "the greater part of men", unless 


subjected to compulsory religion, were incapable of “giving a check to their evil 
inclinations™!. In short, the secular politicians of the age - Locke, no less than 
ecclesiastical politicians such as Bossuet, or Jonas Proast who would write against 
Locke” - took it for granted (just as it is taken for granted in contemporary 
Islam, and even contemporary English conservatism), that compulsory moral 
teaching was a necessary and appropriate civic instrument. All parties would 
agree, though for subtly different reasons, that citizenship itself was cemented 
through uniform religious observance, and that the clergy performed civic 
functions indispensable to communal cohesion.” 


3. Licenced Toleration The expression “licenced toleration" is used to denote 


the exceptional privilege or "indulgence" granted by the ruling authority of a 
religiously orthodox society to a group either ineligible or unwilling to join the 
unorthodox church. If Locke supported "licenced tolerance" from the perspective 
of a layman of an established church, Bayle's criticism of it arose out of his 
experience of being a member of a tolerated minority from which the former 
privilege had been withdrawn. Bayle would acknowledge the magnanimity of 
medieval and renaissance rulers who had accorded tolerance in the past to 
minorities such as Jews'', Mohamedans and to the first Christian reformers, but 
he would condemn the arrogance of contemporary politiques of the new erastian 
states who presumed that they might, for reasons of power politics, allocate or 
withold such indulgences. Thus he would praise Margaret of Navarre who, though 


herself a catholic had protected the Lutherans - a people persecuted "for 


opinions she believed to be false'’®, as well as the Dutch patriot Theodorus 


Koornhert who, though "he did not love the Church of Rome" had supported, 
nevertheless, "giving the papists a liberty of conscience'’*’. However, times had 
changed and contemporaries who had access to classical and modern epistemology 
were in a position to see that one could not have good reasons for tolerating one 


sect that were not good for tolerating all sects. A telling distinction between 
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Bayle and Locke on the matter of "licenced tolerance", therefore, is that at the 


very moment when Locke was advocating extending the privilege to the English 


Dissenters, Bayle was finding fault with the institution as such. 

4. Comprehension. "Comprehension" or “latitudinarianism" is used to denote 
those mediations or discussions, (precipitated by both "erastianism" and “licenced 
toleration") which aimed internationally to re-unite a divided christendom, and 
whose aim within states was to bring renegade sectarians back into the fold of 
the dominant religion. Religious and political motives being impossible to 
disentangle, philosophic laymen, ethical christians, pragmatic politicians as well 
as opportunistic clerics, lent their vast energies to such movements. Thus the 
philosophers Grotius(1583-1645), Leibniz (1646-1716) and Pufendorf (1632-94)” 
were associated with irenical discussion on the European continent, just as 
Cardinal Richlieu (1585-1642)"* had been in France. In England, Locke and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury had been involved at least as early 1675 with a protestant 
project for “comprehension” intended to thwart popery and woo dissenters by 
simplifying the fundamentals of the Anglican doctrine.”? Those who supported 
irenicism praised the virtues it demanded of “latitude”, "comprehension" and , 
of course, “tolerance”. 

Bayle - who held that metaphysical diversity followed from the nature of mind 
itself - did not praise “comprehension" and he lost few opportunities in his 
Dictionary to ridicule the mercurial divines of the age who, as he put it, 
"meddled"" in such futile enterprises. Cardinal Richlieu, had used his librarian 
Jaques Gassarel in his "grand design for uniting religions", and to "feel the 
pulse of the protestants” by "ordering him to preach against the doctrine of 
purgatory”. The Scots divine, John Dureus, after failing to reconcile the 
Calvinists and the Lutherans, "engaged in an even greater enterprise" to "re- 
unite all Christian sects’™’. Dureus would have better spent his time, Bayle 
observed with some irony, had he supped less at the tables of the great, and 


ministered more to his congregation.’ The near universal support for 
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"comprehension" which Bayle censured with such revealing severity, was perhaps 
typified in the words of the sincere Huguenot pastor who reflected wistfully that 
“disunity in religion is disfiguring to a state".’' Though the Huguenots thus had 
a “latitudinarian" elite which engaged with a tolerant civility in negotiations with 
the Gallican church about possible reunion, it also had its "intransigent™ wing 
with which Bayle was connected.” Bayle's criticisms, however, supported as they 
were by a combination of psychological naturalism, classical conjecturalism and 
a fideist ethics, gave him an unusual battery of intellectual weapons - all 
relevant to tolerance in modern democratic theory -for dismissing both the 
protestant and the catholic case for an erastian uniformity. 


Bayle and Locke compared. Starting from the notion of the erastian state, a 


provisional assessment can be made of the relative significance for Bayle and for 
Locke of the complementary institutional devices of "comprehension" and "licenced 
toleration". How, for example, did each writer regard these notions from the 
standpoint of political practice? And to whom did each direct his argument? 
Bayle addresses his remarks to the European community of scholars which 


flourished within a broad tradition of renaissance humanism and post Cartesian 


scholarship,** rather than to either ecclesiastics or politiques. He is thus rising 


above Reformation erastian theory, unlike Locke who, as a polemicist, and as a 
politique before he is a philosopher, is still working within it. Bayle has 
experienced "licenced toleration" within the Gallican erastian state, and found it 
inadequate. He generalises that wherever a community is schooled by a priestly 
hierarchy - national or international - to yearn for an Augustine type vision of 
exclusive unity - whether it uses methods of indoctrination, negotiation, 
subversion or force - there will be no protection in the long term for ideas 
which are either unusual, or which are critical of the status quo. Thus in the 


context of the reciprocal civic doctrine of cuius regio eius religion), the 


Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, has merely drawn attention to the conjectural 


nature of all religious "truth", and so reinforced the need for civic institutions 
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which can accommodate diversity. Thus he will show in his Commentaire, Bayle 


tells his readers, that 


the sects of philosophy did not trouble the public order among the 
Athenians, each one upheld its own theories and refuted those of its 
opponents. Nor were their dissentions about trivial matters. 
Sometimes [it] concerned providence, sometimes it was about the 
public well being. However, since the authorities permitted all to 
teach their opinions, the republic suffered no harm from this 
diversity of ideas.” 


Locke's Letter on Toleration, by contrast, seems to be an admonition delivered 


by an erastian layman to clerics and magistrates belonging to the established 
church urging them to amend their "“unchristian", or even hostile, attitudes 
towards certain sectarians. Locke’s addressee is not normally considered 
significant by commentators, but it becomes so, I would suggest, when his stance 
is compared with that of a post Cartesian Calvinist, such as Bayle. Locke writes 
It is not enough enough that ecclesiastical men abstain from violence 
and rapine and all manner of persecution...He that pretends to be a 
successor of the apostles, ought to exhort all men ....to charity, 
meekness and toleration.” 
Locke seems to be blurring his meaning (perhaps intentionally as a propagandist 
and a politique might) by using the word "toleration" in several ways at the 
same time. It means civility in manners, as in the above passage. It means at 
other times "licenced toleration", and it also implies an interest in the tolerance 
of a protestant "comprehension". Such ambiguity requires explanation. It can be 
conjectured, therefore, that Locke (motivated by a fear of a return of 
ultramontane doctrines) supported giving a "licenced toleration” to some 
protestant dissenters (though not to others) while hoping simultaneously for a 
"latitudinarian" reform of the church in the longer term.” In either case clerics 
and magistrates within the orthodox church should be exhorted to treat the 
persecuted English dissenters with a tolerant civility. 


Bayle in 1686, at "the cross roads” of European thought, is better equipped 


and better placed than Locke to reassess both the notion of cuius regio eius 


religio, and the doctrine of “licenced tolerance” from which it is inseparable. In 


the wake of the Revocation in France, he concludes that throughout Europe, the 
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erastian state should be replaced with one committed to “absolute liberty". The 


detail of his supporting agument is given closer attention in the next section. 


Texts from the Commentaire Philosophique 


Natural psychology: a limit to legislation 


Augustine had asserted that Christ's own words "Compel them to come that my 
house shall be full" justified using the power of the sword against the Donatian 
heretics of the fourth century to sustain the unity of the christian empire. 


Bayle's Commentaire philosophique undertakes to show why Augustine's literal 


interpretation was logically and morally flawed. In confronting an authority of 
Augustine's stature, Bayle, would thus have been throwing down a gauntlet 
before the establishment of catholic and protestant Europe. From Bayle's 
perspective, Locke, as a man of affairs, as a member of an episcopalian church, 
would have fitted comfortably into that category. 

Bayle's treatise advances nine seemingly simple arguments which, if accepted 
will carry the reader to the conclusions advocated by its author. The following 
exerpts show that the detail from the Commentaire, though not the deeper theory, 
would reappear in Locke's Letter. Firstly, he asks, will the reader not agree with 
the author that reason and the spirit of the Gospel should not be contradictory? 
If he does then he must agree also that the literal interpretation of Christ's 
words cannot be correct. For 

It is clear that the only legitimate way to inspire religion is to 
produce in the mind certain judgements and certain movements of 
the will in relation to God. Thus since threats, imprisonment, 
burnings, exile, beatings, torture, and generally all that is contained 
under the literal meaning of constraint, cannot form in the mind 
judgements of will in relation to God which is the essence of 


religion, it is clear that this way of establishing religion is false, 
and in consequence Jesus Christ has not commanded it." 


The following exerpt from the Letter shows that Locke (though making a 


reference to "estate", not deployed by Bayle) used broadly similar words. Thus 


but true and saving religion consists in the inward persuasion of 
the mind such is the nature of the understanding that it cannot be 
compelled to the belief of anything by outward force. Confiscation of 
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estate, imprisonment, torments, nothing of that nature can have any 
such efficacy as to make men change the inward judgement they 
have framed of things." 

A different line of argument in the Commentaire begins with asking the reader 
to agree that there are practical as well as moral limits to government action. One 
such limitation must surely be where a law cannot be enforced without the 
commission of crimes by those charged with its implementation. If conversions can 
be obtained only through psychological harassment and physical bullying, is 
there any logical limit to the atrocities that can be committed in the pursuit of 
christian unity? A persecuting regime will commit the massive crime of corrupting 
the whole community of those who persecute, and Louis XIV's advisors should be 
aware of this. It would be be "curious" he observes, "to know how a confessor 
behaves when a member of the dragoons confesses that he has beaten up his 
Huguenot host". For "if he does not regard that as a sin" he must fall into 
some confusion since "an action which would be a crime ceases to be one when 
it is committed against a heretic"."’ 

This paradox shows that there must be logical as well as practical and moral 


limitations to the legislative authority of rulers. A law had to be "possible in 


nature". It was of course asserted by those who flattered royalty, that "the 


king, being the master of his kingdom and the executor of his laws, could 
punish, as it seems fit to him, those who infringed the laws he has promulgated”, 
such as the law "that one must conform to his (ie the king's) religion"."* But 
were they to consult St Thomas as published by the Jansenists they would read 
that 


a law that is not just is not law; and that only to the extent that it 
parttakes in justice does it parttake in the force of law....[to be 
just, a law] should be possible in nature, it should be necessary, 
useful, pertain to the public good (utilité publique), and not to a 
particular interest." 


It follows that "the Edicts which [sovereigns] publish to that end, are of nul 
validity and (are) a pure usurpation”. By the same reasoning "the penalties 


that they inflict on those who infringe them, are unjust". 
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And like Bayle, but without any reference to catholic authors, Locke relies on 

the impossibility in nature of legislating against belief: 

For laws are of no force at all without penalties, and penalties in 

this case are absolutely impertinent, because they are not proper to 

convince the mind.” 
The aim here is not to suggest that Locke borrowed from Bayle, but rather to 
show that, if he did, he borrowed only what was secondary to Bayle's principle 


position. We turn now give an account of the case made by Bayle not for 


"licenced tolerance", but for metaphysical diversity. 


Metaphysical diversity: 


a feasible alternative to erastian unity 


Intertwined with the Augustinian defence of religious unity was a public order 
argument which relied on the notion of religion as an indispensable instrument 
of social control.” Either strand might be sufficient to penalise unorthodoxy, but 
both arguments in combination seemed to make the case unanswerable. Bayle's 
source for a statement of this position (as is mentioned above) was the humanist 


and sceptical writer Justus Lipsius, who in his De una religione, had argued 


(perhaps not without irony) that to support even the wrong religion was a 
patriotic duty. Behind the theological case for unity, there thus lay a political 
and indeed politique argument, and Bayle is no less interested in contesting it. 

His “adversaries" claimed, he began, that there could not be a "more 
dangerous pestilance in the state than a multiplicity of religions"; for it put 
“neighbours in dissention with neighbours, fathers with children, husbands with 
wives, princes with subjects.) But Bayle would rejoinder that if that was so 
then the very fact would be a strong argument for "tolerance". For if 

each (society) has the tolerance I support, there would be the same 


harmony in a state divided into ten religions as in a town where the 
several sorts of artisans gave mutual support one to another".” 


But he draws more than one picture of what he envisaged for a new golden age. 


(siécle d'or) The tolerant society might be like the "vast empire" made up of 
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various "nations which differ in their laws and languages". but where "each 


would honour their master according to the usage and taste of his country".™ 


If that was too grandiose, then it might be seen as the small town in which the 
diversity of "beliefs, temples and cults" would be no more a sign of disorder 
than "the diversity of stalls at a fair "where each honest merchant sells what he 
has without damaging the sale of another". Or to use a metaphor from baroque 
music, "Tolerance would make a ...harmony of many voices and instruments, or 
different tones and notes, ([which would be] at least as agreeable as the 
uniformity of a single voice".* 

Yet the condition of diversity cannot be implemented by courtesy of a national 
church, (which is indeed what Locke's pamphlet pre-supposes). It needs new 
administrative mechanisms; (mechanisms which Hegel would later identify as the 
bureaucracy of the state sphere); for tolerance cannot be sustained through a 
weak prince who "from wickedness or want of illumination"’’ capitulates to 
clerical accounts of his proper duties. Many will argue, Bayle points out, that 
“prudence” requires that a prince does not suffer dissident sects; the party of 
the dominant religion will say to the prince that 

he upsets subjects of the same religion as himself"; that he 
“alienates...the clergy, [who are] capable of turning him off the 
throne...making him appear impious, or as a lover of heretics," and 
making him "the source "of a thousand hatreds and resentments.* 
But Bayle can give some advice, Machiavellian style, of his own: "I reply that 
that everything is indeed to be feared from a people which is possessed of the 
spirit of the Roman clergy".” But if, on the other hand, "a prince knows how 
to rule he would put himself above that danger"." He can say to those who 
solicit him to “extirpate a religion” that they "should first convince the 
sectarians that they are wrong". 

Nevertheless, protection of one sect must, at the same time, be matched with 

equal protection for all others, whether in the majority, or in a minority. "Our 


adversaries fail to distinguish between" the sovereign's rightful use of "the 


sword" against "subjects who use violence against their neighbour", and his 
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wrongful use of it against the subject's "conscience".” But "we", by contrast, 


"do not confuse these two things".” 


I support strongly, [he continues,] (the view) that it is the 
indispensable duty of princes where sects attempt to insult ministers 
of the dominant religion,“ (or which) attempt to use) the least 
violence against those who wish to persevere in their traditional 
confession...to punish those sectarians by all due and reasonable 
means; [since] they would, frankly be persecuters, (who) through 
deeds (would) undermine the law.' 


The prince has, in such circumstances, an obligation to use secular sanctions 
both to keep the peace, and to ensure the punishment of those who "maltreat 


their neighbour, whether in his body, in his goods, or in his honour"." 


Absolute liberty 


preferable to licenced toleration 


It was common for protestants to suppose that catholics and sectarians were less 
entitled to licenced tolerance in protestant countries, because of the imperfections 
of their doctrine. Bayle's critique of non-tolerance makes no such distinctions. 
Protestant non-tolerance is condemned on the same grounds as all non- tolerance. 
It is here that our adversaries imagine that they have us by the 
throat, that we should suffer in the republic not only Socinians but 
also Jews and Turks. I reply that I accept the consequence but I 
deny that I find it absurd....it should be all or nothing one cannot 


have good reasons for tolerating one sect if they are not good for 
tolerating another." 


Locke's words would seem similar, for he asserts that 
neither pagan, Mahometan, nor Jew, ought to be excluded from the 
civil rights of the commonwealth. The Gospel commands no such 
thing....But if these things be granted to Jews and Pagans, surely 
the condition of any Christians ought not to be worse than their in 
a Christian commonwealth." 
but in context they take on a different meaning bearing in mind his reference 
to the "Christian commonwealth", and the later qualification that he would exclude 


catholics and atheists. 


So what should be said, Bayle asks, of present day protestants who give no 


liberty to other sects?” He replies that if he is asked, "very specifically" what 


he thinks of certain protestant states which suffer only one religion, he replies 
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that, if they do it "by the sole view of the falsity they believe to be contained 
in the dogmas of other religions, they are wrong".” Though 
different circumstances excuse more or less...(the practice of) non- 
tolerance, ... to put it frankly, (and) according to right reason, it 
cannot be perfectly excused except when it is a political measure 
essential to the good of the state." 
Rulers may well have to act firmly if the safety of the realm is in question, but 
the ideal which they should pursue - the "fixed point where true liberty of 


conscience resides"” 


- is not unity of religion but the protection of liberty. 
Once a “fixed point” has been established, degrees of non-tolerance can he 
identified; societies can thus be graded according to a scale so that "the extent 


to which they distance themselves more or less from that fixed point, they 


distance themselves more or less from tolerance"."’ The proper imperative for 


the good ruler, is thus as follows: 


that (he) should should work with all his strength to instruct with 
strong and good reasons those who err, but if (he) has not the 
fortune to undeceive them, (he should) leave them the liberty to 
declare that they will persevere in their beliefs, and serve God 
according to their sentiments; as for anthing further, (he) has a 
duty not to propose any temporal penalty or reward in order to win 
them. 


However if there are degrees of distance from the "fixed point” then the critic 
can at least give moderate praise to the society which departs least from the 
best arrangement. Thus 

l. The first degree of distance from the principle would be where a pecple of 
the same religion made a law forbidding newcomers from other lands either to 
enter, to reside or to preach about their beliefs. The consequences of such a law 
could be to prevent the teaching of truth as well as the teaching of falsehoods. 
For example, would not christians acknowledge that if pagan or Mahometan 
countries had had such a law and implemented it rigorously, they would have 
been prevented from hearing about the teaching of Christ?” 

2. The second degree of distance would be where not only foreign innovators 
were punished by expulsion, but where native innovators were likewise sent into 


exile. The consequence would be a repression of honest criticism of existing 
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institutions. A native citizen, honestly convinced that he had "something new" to 


teach, or that he should "reform this or that abuse'’’, would be hounded into 


exile. Additionally, his conscience would be "be torn between love of... country 


and love of truth"."’ Worse, the civil law would encourage hypocrisy among 


those who, for fear of the penalties, would keep silent." 
3. The third, furthest and most damaging degree of distance from the "fixed 
point" is where a law is instituted which forces 
any person, whether a stranger or a native, who teaches anything 
against the dominant religion to retract it, and to declare publicly 
that he believes as do their compatriots, under pain of physical 
penalties, burning, the wheel, hard labour (or) foul imprisonment.” 
All the previous consequences and objections apply. But the third degree of 
distance from liberty is the most harmful of all because it entails cruel 
punishments. 

Thus Bayle could demonstrate that the "non-tolerance" by present day 
protestants was of the lowest degree of distance. Nevertheless the city of Geneva 
had erred shockingly in subjecting Servetus and others to torture and death" 
and should be condemned. Such acts were "a hideous stain upon on the early 
times of our reformation" and they show "that (protestants) can push persecution 
as far as the Papists"."' Bayle, by showing degrees of distance from the fixed 
point of liberty, thus demonstrates, as a modern social scientist might, that an 
“erastian state" which accords sectarians a "licenced toleration", is a more 
defensible arrangement than an “erastian state" which offers no such privileges. 
The European network of erastian states nevertheless was based on an 
epistemological contradiction entailing certain unacceptable public consequences. 


It created moral cynicism among the orthodox, and it unjustly required of 


minorities that they should choose between their patriotism and their convictions. 


Conclusion: Why Bayle is not Locke 
In their writings generally, and not just in the two pamphlets on tolerance being 


compared in this paper, Bayle and Locke opposed the same reactionary forces of 
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their age. Both condemned ultramontane catholicism as a form of arbitrary power 
to be resisted diplomatically, and contested in its political claims. Both opposed 
the intolerance of pulpit oratory which pandered to what Locke would call "the 
credulous superstition of the giddy multitude’. Both rejected the absolutist 
measures which imposed a religious unity within states through penal sanctions, 
and accorded no "licenced tolerance" to minorities. Both would insist, in principle, 
that the safety of the realm and the public good were the proper criteria for 
action by government - not the truth or falsity of a sect's opinions. 

Locke and Bayle differed in their deeper attitudes about the role of religion 


in the constitutions of states. Locke (though his views evolved while he was in 


Holland)" was convinced that rational christianity was a civilising force, and 


that the protestant erastian form of government, so long as it supported 
“licenced toleration" for approved sects, was an appropriate vehicle for its 
dissemination. Such views, essentially anti-ultramontane and _ relatively 
unremarkable anywhere in European diplomatic circles, were precisely reflected 
in the English settlement of 1688, and in the Toleration Act of 1689. As a partisan 
of armed revolution against the tyranny of ultramontanism, and as a political 
pragmatist, Locke was of course willing to make use of whatever weapons seemed 
useful. This best exlains why he borrowed arguments drawn from the dissenting 
protestants of the Netherlands, while at the same time falling back on ad_hoc 
erastian notions for England which seemed to negate them. 

Bayle, by contrast, and in the company of others who had less to lose than 
Locke, is ready to jetison the “erastian state” completely. He is thus among the 
first supporters of a new order in which religious diversity will ultimately be 
perceived - as it now is in plural democratic theory - to be as natural as it was 
in classical antiquity. He departs even further from the post-reformation theories 
of doctrinal uniformity within states, by basing his critique on an epistemology 


of conjecture. Even before he wrote his Commentaire philosophique, Bayle had 


already shocked traditional protestants with his ironic paradox that a government 
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of "atheists" - ie. a religiously neutral administration - might be a lesser evil 
than a government of "idolators". Moreover, one of the principal themes of his 
Historical and Critical Dictionary would be to show through biography, that even 
those who had no religion, such as certain philosophers of antiquity, might still 
live lives of exemplary virtue. The purpose of being a christian was thus not to 
civilise others but rather to explore through Christ's example how a more ethical 
life might be led. By the same token the ethical christian might not take up arms 
against the state, or at least not in his capacity as a christian. 

If both philosophers claimed to support diversity, Bayle's understanding of 
it, in contrast to Locke's, turns upon the humanistic notion of "absolute liberty”. 
Its safeguard is the theory of the enlightened republic whose power must be 
used to protect both the conjectural imagination, and the critical society. It is 
presided over by a confessionally neutral sovereign, supported by a civic, not 
a religious, administration. (The religious confession of princes, he insisted, 
should be a matter for private judgement - as irrelevant to the ruler's public 
duties as his amourous adventures). Versions of the idea of the "enlightened" 
ruler who must display neither "weakness" nor "want of illumination", will in due 


course reappear among “enlightenment" writers as different from Bayle as a 


Voltaire,” a Jefferson," or a Hegel. The notion will be reflected institutionally 


in the French Civil Constitution of the Clergy of 1790, and in America in the Bill 
of Rights of 1791, and in all twentieth century codes and charters of human 
rights. The unbroken link between Bayle's ideal of equal intellectual liberty, the 
French enlightenment, and the democratic plural understanding of toleration as 
constitionally protected freedom of thought, is thus evident. 

Bayle's most outstanding difference from other secular theorists of the 
seventeenth century, including Locke, thus lies in his bold rejection of the goal 
of irenical “comprehension” and its replacement with a fixed point of “absolute 
liberty" which, in principle, cannot be compromised. Through his critical account 


of three possible types of regime which depart from his "fixed point", Bayle 
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demonstrates that the single-faith aspiration, even when it accords a "licenced 


toleration", or is brought about through persuasive inducement, will be incapable 


in the long term of protecting truth-as-criticism. Bayle, thus probes more deeply 
than Locke into the psychology of yearnings for ideological unity, and he 
anticipates subsequent theorists, such as Hume, Arendt, or Fromm. He concludes 
that the aim itself -not just certain cruel means for bringing it about - is alien 
to the deepest needs of the human spirit. 

Bayle thus moves the notion of tolerance closer to its usage in modern 
democratic theory by defending intellectual diversity with reference both to the 
scientific and literary benefits of imaginative conjecture, and not only to the 
ethical rights of conscience. 

"I am sure", he comments, "that there is no one so [strongly] 

persuaded of what man [currently] believes "as to suppose that he 

can learn nothing further" or “that one should never refuse to 

enlighten oneself through those who have something new to say"™.” 
He supposes that the persecution of ideas can damage the republic as well as the 
individual, for the future innovator might "be torn between love of... country and 
love of truth"."* Bayle could be writing of the totalitarianism of any regime - 
not just that of Louis XIV - when he condemns the "brutalities of the soldiers", 
and all the "resentments, vanities and insults" which have been unleashed on 
"persecutors and persecuted alike".” Bayle's criticism marks the beginning of 
a modern anti-totalitarian theory because it sees the need to address not only 
the theologians of the age but also the secular esprits forts who believe in 
ideological conformity on instrumental grounds. 

If Locke's civic beliefs spring from the conviction that a reformed, rational 
christianity is the proper foundation of a civilising education, Bayle’s spring from 
a commitment, both moral and academic, to a psychology, still to be charted, 
which will explain the natural capacity of humanity, with or without religion, to 
acquire values and to develop or modify its own behaviour. Bayle’s post Cartesian 
metaphysics draw more deeply than Locke's empiricism upon the conjecturalist 


epistemology of both the ancients and the moderns. In short, if Locke is still, in 
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part, the sixteenth century crusader poised to take up arms against the forces 
of ultrmontane "idolatry", Bayle, by contrast, is the pacifist pilgrim of any age 


travelling alongside believers and agnostics of all persuasions in the quest for 


a permanently unfolding humanistic learning. Bayle's classical republic would have 


a place for a critical free spirit such as Gore Vidal's, Locke's christian 
commonwealth might find it hard to accord him even a "licenced toleration".Both 
writers, it is concluded, represent forces still to be reckoned with in western 


political theory. 
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Gouda in Latin in 1689, and subsequently in an English translation. (See 
Maurice Cranston, John Locke [Longmans, London 1967] pp. pp. 259-260). 
Locke would have had available to him as he wrote if not a copy of Bayle's 
Commentaire then a summary of it published in the journal La_bibliothéque 
universelle edited by the Huguenot Jean le Clerc, to which Locke 
contributed reviews. (See Charles Bastide John Locke, ses _ théories 
politiques et leurs influence en Angleterre. [Leroux, Paris, 1907] p.92). 


See John Rawls A theory of Justice (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1972) p. 212. 
The author defines toleration as referring in secular society to "a regime 
guaranteeing moral liberty and freedom of thought". C.f. Bayle's discussion 
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of “absolute liberty" is outlined in section III infra. 


E.g. the discussion which centres around Charles Taylor's Sources of the 
Self: the Making of the Modern Identity (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge Ma., 1989). See for e.g. "Conclusion" pp. 497-251, p. 502. 


See Jenkinson, Sally Church and State in D. Miller et al eds. Blackwell 
Enclopaedia of Political Thought (0.U.P., Oxford, 1987.) pp. 67-72; also 
Jenkinson Pierre Bayle ibid pp. 35-36. 


See Locke LT p. 157; see Ashcraft Revolutionary Politics where the author 
notes that "Locke's perception of Catholicism - Popery - was decidedly 
within the mainstream of his contemporaries’ opinions on the subject”, p. 
100; c.f. J.H.M. Salmon “Catholic resistance theory, Ultramontanism and the 
royalist response, 1580-1620", Cambridge History of Political Thought, 1450- 
1700, ed. J.H.Burns, (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1991) pp. 219- 


Locke LT p. 126. 
Locke LT p. 126. 
Locke LT p. 126. 


The early biographies of the two men reveal some parallels. Locke (1632- 
1704) and Bayle (1647-1706) both resisted the pressure to take holy orders 
placed in those days upon gifted scholars. (See Ashcraft, Revolutionary 
Politics p. 76; and Elizabeth Labrousse Pierre Bayle Vol. I, p. 75-93). Bayle 
as refugee in Rotterdam would in 1684 found the Journal Nouvelles de la 
républigue des lettres, edit and write most of it from 1684-1687; Locke 
would would contribute to the rival journal La bibliothégque universelle. 
(See supra n. 3). Both were befriended in Holland by the Quaker merchant 
William Furley who was close to William Penn. Both would have their works 
translated and promoted in English and in French during their lifetimes 
and posthuously by a circle of young Huguenots, including the man of 
letters Pierre Desmaizeaux (1673-1745). 


See article Loyola in [Bayle] An Historical and critical Dictionary translated 
into the English....4 Vols., London 1710 [hereinafter referred to as 
Dictionary] pp. 1966-78, rem. A, p. 1974. 


Dictionary Loyola Rem. A, p. 1974. 


See Labrousse Pierre Bayle Vol. I., p. 80. 


See Dictionary _Gregory VII pp. 1469-1477. I am... persuaded that the 
power the popes have attained is one of those great prodigies of human 
history, and one of those things that never happen twice”. p. 1477. C.f. 
Labrousse Pierre Bayle Vol. I, pp. 74-93. 


C.f. Patrick Riley who notes that a notion of généralité pre-dating Rousseau 
is to be found in the work of writers of the age such as Bayle, Pascal, 
Malebranche and Fénélon. ("Rousseau’s General Will: Freedom of a particular 
kind" political Studies 39, 1991, pp. 55-74, p. 74). 


Dictionary article Guise (Francis de Lorraine, Duke of), pp. 1516-22. 
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Erastian is defined in the OED as "an adherent of the supposed doctrine 
of Erastus. ONe who maintains the complete sunordination of the 
ecclesiastical to the secular power. In practice clerics argue that their 
authority is held in partnership with the state, a claim which is more easy 
to sustain in a catholic realm than in a protestant one”. 


Bayle Nouvelles de la république des lettres OD.I. pp. 245-6. [Hereinafter 
referred to as NRL]. 


NRL p. 246; c.f. James Tully "Locke", The Cambridge History of Political 
Thought. Ed. J.H. Burns (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1991) pp. 
616-652) p. 643, where it is noted that, that Locke had been interested in 
exploring the religious causes of war as early as the Two Tracts. 


Dictionary Hobbes Rem. B, p. 1678. 


See Proast, Jonas The Argument of the Letter Concerning Toleration Briefly 
Considered and Answered 1690. Cited Cranston, John Locke p. 331. 


See Goldie, Mark "The Revolution of 1689 and the structure of political 
argument". (Bulletin of Research in the Humanities 83 [Winter 1980] pp. 
473-564, p. 501) where it is noted that of the pamphleteers of the English 
exclusion crisis, two thirds were of a clerical background, i.e. having a 
background which provided them with the “intellectual equipment" to be 
pamphleteers on civic/political affairs; and c.f. Goldie, Mark "John Locke 
and Anglican Royalism" Political Studies no. 31, 1983, pp. 86-102. 


See Com phil p. 418. Bayle notes that Jews are tolerated in some countries 
where there is an Inquisition, such as Italy. 


Dictionary Margaret (Queen of Navarre) pp. 2333-2339. 


Dictionary Koornhert pp. 1845-1848, rem. G, p. 1847. 


Leibniz (1646-1716) with the support of successive Electors of Hanover 
engaged in activity to unite protestants and catholics throughout Europe. 
A pamphlet resulted: Des méthodes de réunion (1684). Cited Kamen, Henry 
The Rise of Toleration (London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1967) pp. 228-30. 


See Richlieu Traité qui contien la méthode la plus facile et la plus assurée 
pour convertir ceux gui se sont separée de l'église 1651. Cited Labrousse 
Pierre Bayle Vol. I, p. 66. 


See Ashcraft Revolutionary Politics for discussion of the pamphlet believed 
to have come from Locke's pen in 1675, at the instigation of Shaftesbury 
A_letter from _a person of quality to his friend in the country later 
published in Desmaizeaux ed. A _ collection of several pieces by Mr.Locke 
1720. It argued in a politique manner that if toleration were an established 
law protestantism even under a popish Prince "would still be kept up 
among the cities towns and trading places". (Cited Ashcraft, p. 119) 


Dictionary Milletiére pp. 2043-7, p. 2043. 


Dictionary Gassarel p. 1375. 


Dictionary Dureus pp. 1150-1, p. 1150. 


Dictionary Dureus pp. 1150-1, p. 1150. 
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Elie Benoist cited in Ernest Lavisse Histoire de France (Paris, 1900-1911) 
Vol. 8, Louis XIV p. 27; also Sally Jenkinson "Rationality, Pluralism and 
Reciprocal Tolerance: Pierre Bayle's Political Thought" in Hampsher Monk 
ed. Defending Politics: Essays in Honour of Bernard Crick (British Academic 
Press, London, 1993, pp. 22-45) p. 28. 


Historians of the period note four tendencies in French religious politics 
of the period: Ultramontanes, Gallicans, Huguenot latitudinarians, and 
Huguenot isolationists. See Jean Orcibal Louis XIV et les Protestants (Paris, 
1959) p. 27; also Elisabeth Labrousse La Revocation de l'Edit de Nantes Ch. 
3, Ch. 4, pp. 47-79. 


See for e.g. Pintard, Réné Le libertinage érudit dans la premiére moitié du 
XVIIé siécle 2 vols. (Paris, 1943); Keohane, Nanerl 0. Philosophy and the 
State in France: The Renaissance and the Enlightenment (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, New Jersey, 1980) especially Part II "Interest 
and Prudence: the State and the Sage” pp. 119-229; Popkin, Richard H. The 
History of Scpeticism from Erasmus yto Descartes (Berkeley, L.A., London, 
1979). Bayle often defines his readership as citizens of the "Republic of 
Letters”. 


Com phil "Discours préliminaire" pp. 357-366, p. 364. 
Locke LT p. 138. 


See Ashcraft Revolutionary Politics p. 119, where the author makes the 
same point. 


Com phil p. 371. 
Locke LT p. 129. 
Com phil p. 381. 
Com phil p. 381. 
Com phil p. 383. 


Com phil p. 383. 


Com phil p. 383. 


Com phil p. 384. 
Com phil pp. 384-5. 
Locke LT p. 130. 


The theme would be developed elsewhere, for e.g. Pensées diverses sur la 
cométe (1681), Critique générale de l'histoire du _ Calvinisme (1685), 
Continuation des pensées diverses (1704), and throughout the Dictionnaire 
historique et critique (1696), for e.g. articles Critias or Esop. 


Com phil p. 415. 
Com phil p. 415. 


Com phil p.418. 


38. 
40. 
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42. 
43. 
44, 
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| 48. 
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. 418. 
. 418. 
. 415. 
419. 
. 416. 
416. 
419. 
. 419. 
. 416. 
. 416. 
. 416. 
416. 
. 416-7. 
419. 
262. 
. 411. 
Com Phil p. 411. 


Com phil p. 411; on safety of the state c.f.Rawls A Theory of Justice p. 212. 


Com phil p. 414. 
Com phil p. 414. 
Com phil p. 414; c.f. Locke LT pp. 129-30. 
Com phil p. 414. 
Com phil p. 414. 


Com phil p. 414. 


Com phil p. 414. The causes of the silence of catholic sceptics in France 
was a theme which he would recur in other works including the Dictionary, 
Pensées diverses... (1681), and Continuation des Penseeés diverses... (1704). 


Com phil p. 414. 
Com phil p. 415. 


Com phil p. 415. 
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Locke LT p. 163. 


James Tully points out that Locke changes his views between 1667 and 
1689. See "Locke" in The Cambridge History of Political Thought ed. 
J.H.Burns (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1991) pp. 616-652, pp. 
264-5. 


Com phil p. 386; see Dictionary Article Leo X pp. 1902-1910: "It is very 
possible for a prince to be an ill observer of the laws of morality which 
prescribe the duties of a private station, and yet be a good king”. p. 1908. 


Voltaire Traité sur la Tolerance a l'occasion de la mort de Jean Calas (1763) 
(Gallimard, Paris, 1961); See Pierre Rétat Le Dictionnaire de Bayle et la 
Lutte Philosophique au XVIIIé siécle (Paris, 1971) pp. 252-264. 


Jefferson's annotated copy of the Commentaire philosophique (translated 
into English as A_ Philosophical Commentary on these works of the Gospel, 
Luke xiv, 23 Compel them to come in that my house may be full, 2 vols. 
[London J. Morphew, 1708]), is a part of the Jefferson Collection of the 
Library of Congress. 


Com phil p. 414. 


Com phil p. 414. 


Com phil p. 382. 
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AGENCY CHOICES IN PROGRAM DELIVERY AND THE IMPACT ON 
CLIENT TREATMENT: THE CASE OF THE JOBS PROGRAM 


ABSTRACT 


The Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) training program of the 1988 
Family Support Act established a new set of employment and training services 
targeted at welfare recipients (Aid to Families with Dependent Children). JOBS, 
which became operational in October 1990, permits state governments considerable 
latitude to design their own welfare-to-work program and to select the participants in 
the program. In addition, state governments must develop new systems of service 
delivery that link the JOBS program to several existing education, employment and 
training, and support service programs. The choices made by state governments as 
they implement JOBS, of course, directly affect client treatment. 


The early experiences of state government implementation of the JOBS 
program offer an unique opportunity to explore important welfare reform issues and 
to draw some lessons about the utility of the burgeoning literature on policy design 
and the well developed understanding of policy implementation. In this paper, we are 
especially interested in the choices made by the lead agencies at the local level and 
how these administrative decisions shape the treatment of JOBS participants. We 
propose four distinct types of agency choices from which agency officials build the 
task routines for the delivery of public programs. We suggest that while strong 
statutes and high levels of organizational capacity may create the conditions for 
successful implementation, the transformation of legislative language into effective 
public programs depends as well on the agency choices in program delivery. 


The paper is based on research being conducted by the authors and 
supported by the National Commission for Employment Policy. The study uses 
information about state and local implementation activities, including documentary 
materials and structured interviews drawn from eight states and a major metropolitan 
area in each of the eight states. The metropolitan areas are Boston (MA), Chicago 
(IL), Houston (TX), Jacksonville (FL), Louisville (KY), Omaha (NE), Portland (OR), and 
San Diego (CA). 
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AGENCY CHOICES IN PROGRAM DELIVERY AND THE IMPACT ON CLIENT 
TREATMENT: THE CASE OF THE JOBS PROGRAM 


Announced with fanfare and laden with promises of creating "a revolution” in 
welfare, the Family Support Act of 1988 (P.L. 100-485), according to its 
advocates, "reflects a fundamental rethinking of the welfare system" (Barnhart, 
1991, 13). The Act embodies a grand compromise between conservatives pushing 
for a mandatory work requirement for able-bodied welfare recipients and liberals 
striving to provide the hard-core unemployed with sufficient skills to compete for 
decent jobs (Sylvester, 1991, 50). Philosophically, the statute rests on a new 
conception of the social contract flowing from an ideological convergence around 
the idea of "mutual obligation", where the government provides support and 
training to lift an individual to self-sufficiency in return for which the person 
becomes obliged to participate in the welfare-to-work program, or risk the loss of 
cash assistance (Mead, 1992, 198-201; Rom, 1989). 


The centerpiece of the Family Support Act (FSA) is the new Job Opportunity 
and Basic Skills (JOBS) training program which replaces the old Work Incentive 
Program (WIN).' Through a combination of education, training, work experiences, 
childcare subsidies, and monetary sanctions, the JOBS program seeks to move 
recipients Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) off the dole and into the 
workforce (Edin & Jencks, 1992, 204). In terms of its multiple goals, diversity of 
services, and range of targeted groups, the new JOBS program is, at once, more 
ambitious and more complex than its predecessors. 


State governments were given considerable latitude in the Act to design 
their own program of services and to select the recipients of these services. The 
Act also designated the state welfare department as the lead agency and required 
the states to make JOBS operational by October 1, 1990 and to establish a JOBS 
program in every political subdivision by October 1, 1992. JOBS does not replace 
numerous other employment and training programs, rather "it came into being 
specifically to require states to institute mandatory welfare-to-work activities for 
AFDC recipients” (Jennings and Krane, 1993b). 


lf the record of previous welfare programs is any indication, the prospects 
for the effective implementation of JOBS are not bright. The Welfare Simplification 
and Coordination Advisory Committee in its recent report identified two classes of 
barriers to "remaking the nation’s welfare system" (1) systems barriers and (2) 
client services barriers (1993, v). The early experiences of state government 
implementation of the JOBS program offer an unique opportunity to explore several 
important policy issues and to draw some lessons about the utility of the 
burgeoning literature on policy design. In this paper, we are especially interested in 
the choices made by the lead agencies at the local level and how these 
administrative decisions shape the treatment of JOBS participants. The material in 
this paper is drawn from an on-going study of the JOBS program being conducted 
by the authors. 
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"Old" Versus "New" Workfare 


The imposition of a work requirement in return for public assistance emerged 
out of efforts during the Johnson Administration to federalize state welfare 
programs. Moynihan’s (1973, 132-133) description of the origins of work 
requirements for welfare recipients captures the ideological battle that has raged 
since the 1960s over work requirements: 


The attitude in Congress was not necessarily , or uniformly hostile to 
welfare; but it was no longer passive. For the first time welfare 
activists appeared on the scene, and the level of epithet rose among 
all parties. The result was the Social Security Amendments of 1967, 
which were both punitive and supportive, in an almost inextricable 
fashion. To begin with, Congress imposed a "freeze" on the number 
of AFDC recipients; no longer was this to be an open-ended program; 
immune to legislative review. Simultaneously, it established a Work 
Incentive Program (WIN) designed to help welfare mothers become 
self-supporting through job training and the establishment of specific 
incentives for getting and holding jobs. The incentive was reinforced 
by a work requirement which gave welfare authorities the power to 
withhold part of the AFDC payment from any family regardless of the 
age of the children, whose head was judged to have refused work or 
work training. [italics in original] 


WIN sought (1) "...to deter employable people from going on welfare at all" (Mead, 
1992, 167) and (2) to move public assistance from strictly an income strategy to a 
work-oriented strategy (Gilbert & Specht, 1974, 35-36). 


Opponents of WIN predicted that it was "...designed to save money instead 
of people and tragically ends up doing neither (Ginsberg, 1968 as quoted in Gilbert 
& Spaced, 37). By most accounts, the WIN program failed (Katz, 1989, 225; Lurie, 
1992, 81). One damaging criticism of WIN was the program’s use of dead-end, 
“make work" jobs that welfare recipients were forced to hold in exchange for their 
aid. Reaction against this type of punitive employment as well as reaction to the 
scandals in the Comprehensive Employment Training Program (CETA) led to the 
1981 adoption of Community Work Experience Programs (CWEP). CWEP 
attempted to offer welfare recipients useful work experience in return for which | 
they would provide a service to the local community (Katz, 225; Nathan, 1993, 
19). In 1982 WIN, which had lost most of its funding, was modified to permit 
states to experiment with various forms of "new-style" welfare-to-work programs. 
While most of the forty state WIN-DEMO programs retained an "old-style" 
workfare emphasis on job search and employment in return for aid, some states, 
notably California, Florida, and Massachusetts, developed "new-style" workfare 
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programs that combined a variety of education, training, and employment services 
as part of a supportive strategy to self-sufficiency for welfare recipients. The 
experiences of these states with "new style" workfare contributed directly to the 
policy design of the JOBS program (Rovner, 1991, 20). 


Differences between the pre-JOBS workfare programs and the new JOBS 
program are listed on Figure 1. Several points about the JOBS program compared 
to its predecessors merit mention. 


* Each state’s JOBS program must include seven service elements which 
previously had been discretionary plus two of four other service components. 
Especially important are the mandates for education and job skills training. 


* FSA requires targeting of JOBS activities to AFDC recipients most at risk of long- 
term dependency and the hard-core unemployed. Failure to do so reduces the rate 
of federal matching funds to the state. 


* JOBS imposes an escalating requirement for the minimum percentage of AFDC 
population participating annually in JOBS (rises to 20% by 1995). Failure to meet 
minimum participation rate also reduces federal matching funds. 


* States are required to assess each participant’s employability and to develop, in 
conjunction with the participant, an employability plan that outlines the 
participant’s obligations, the duration of the participation, the activities to be 
conducted, and the services to be provided. 


* States are required to sanction non-exempt individuals who, without good cause, 
fail to participate in JOBS activities. Participants so sanctioned will lose the adult 
portion of the AFDC payment. 


* JOBS funding includes a new, open-ended entitlement by which the national 
government shares child care costs of JOBS participants at the same rate as AFDC 
benefits (GAO, 1991, 14). 


* A state’s AFDC agency is granted sole responsibility for administering the 
program, in contrast to the shared arrangements with employment service agencies 
that characterized WIN. 


Any comparison of the policy design of JOBS with that of previous welfare 
employment programs demonstrates the significant differences between "old-style" 
and “new-style" workfare. While one can debate whether the design of the JOBS 
program constitutes a "revolution" in the welfare system, there is no doubt that 
the FSA requires state governments to undertake a significantly different approach 
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to welfare recipients than in the past. Mark Rom’s (1989, 73) analysis of the 
Family Support Act makes this quite clear: 


The JOBS program goes a long way toward encouraging other states 
to find ways to promote self-sufficiency among welfare recipients... 
JOBS does not give states as much flexibility as either the governors 
[the NGA plan] or Reagan originally hoped. Whether it gives them 
enough to create successful developmental welfare policies remains to 
be seen. 


The rest of this paper is part of an on-going exploration of Rom’s implicit question 
about state flexibility in program implementation and client treatment. 


Agency Choices in Program Delivery 


Implementation outcomes, Winter (1990, 20-21) explains in his review of 
fifteen years of implementation research, are a function of (1)the character of the 
policy formation process prior to the law or decision to be implemented, (2) the 
organizational and interorganizational implementation behavior, (3) street-level 
bureaucratic behavior, and (4) the response by target groups and other changes in 
society. We concentrate our focus in this paper primarily on the second and third 
factors Winter identifies. In addition, we make some inferences about target group 


response to actions of the implementing agencies. 


Agency Choices and Implementation Theory 


Agency choices in program delivery are crucial factors in more than one 
theory of the policy process. Implementation theory, as it has evolved from first to 
second to third generation research, has posited the actions of agency officials as 
a primary intervening variable between policy intent and policy outcome. Agency 
choices are key decisions linking policy to performance, whether one approaches 
implementation from the "top-down" or from the "bottom-up." The "third- 
generation" paradigm seeks to explain "...why do implementation styles vary 
across states?" State implementation, the dependent variable, is a function of, 
among other variables, state capacity to act, which in turn is a function of a 
state’s organizational capacity and its ecological capacity. Factors contributing to 
state organizational capacity include the attributes of the "focal" or "lead" state 
agency typically listed in any study of agency capacity -- goals, personnel, 
finances, and structure (Goggin et al., 1990, 117-133). 
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First generation, top-down models as well as second and third generation 
models of implementation neatly encompass what Williams and Narver (1980, 4) 
termed the “decision domain" and the "administrative and support domains." ? 
Browne and Wildavsky (1983, 219) explain that the decision domain is “where the 
big decisions are made" and the administrative and support domain "ranges from 
middle-federal to local administrative levels." What is not well articulated in the 
third-generation model (nor in the second-generation model, see Mazmanian and 
Sabatier, 1983) is what Williams and Narver (1980, 4) termed the "operations 
domain;" that is, "...the social service delivery organizations dealing directly with 
project participants" (also see Browne and Wildavsky, 219). Interestingly, Goggin 
at al. (106) briefly address agency behavior at the operational level by citing 
Bender and Moe’s argument (1985) that it "...can only be understood within the 
context of dynamic interaction among bureaucrats, politicians, and interest 
groups.” What is missing here is twofold (1) the adaptive, dual nature of the 
implementation process that Browne and Wildavsky have described (1983, 206- 
231) and (2) the street-level interaction between civil servants and citizen/clients 
(Lipsky, 1980). The decision and administrative domains are equivalent to the first 
of Browne and Wildavsky’s two implementation processes -- "...the initially 
perceived, formally defined, prospectively expected set of causal links required to 
result in a desired outcome.” The operations domain equates with the second 
process -- "...the unexpected nexus of causality that actually evolves during 
implementation" (Browne and Wildavsky, 217). 


Both second and third generation models omit the operations domain and 
thus ignore the choices made by a "lead" agency as it develops its strategy of 
implementation (Williams, 1980, 100-118). While strong statutes and high levels 
of organizational capacity may create the conditions for successful implementation, 
the transformation of legislative language into effective public programs depends 
as well on the agency choices in program delivery. More simply put, agency 
Capacity refers only to the potential for action; agency choice refers to decisions 
made and actions taken, without which capacity remains merely potential. 


Agency Choice and Design Theory 


The rapidly growing interest in policy design manifests itself in two principal 
approaches (1) "tools-based" models (Salamon and Lund, 1989; Linder and Peters, 
1990; McDonnell and Elmore, 1991) and (2) the "structural logic" school 
(Schneider and Ingram, 1990; Ingram and Schneider, 1990). Similar to theories of 
implementation, both approaches to policy "design" accord importance to agency 
choice. For example, the "tools-based" paradigm rests squarely on the assumption 
that the choice of tools built into a policy’s design and the use of these 
instruments by implementing agencies goes a long way to determine the success 
of the design. Unfortunately, the tools approach is stymied by the lack of 
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consensus around a typology of policy instruments. The effort at taxonomy would 
move forward if more research examined the actual usage of tools and the effect 
tool choice had on policy outcomes. 

Efforts to devise a "structural logic of policy" also accord a critical role to 
administrative agencies. In elaborating their original model, Ingram and Schneider 
(1991, 336) note that: 


Agents, targets, and desired results are linked together by rules 

that specify what is to be done, when, and by whom; policy tools 
that provide incentives or other motivating devices intended to insure 
that each person or group within the policy logic behaves as needed; 
and assumptions - normative, behavioral, and technical. 


Following this line of logic, they go on to explicitly introduce agency discretion and 
agency implementation strategies as important linkages between policy design and 
effective implementation. 


Discretion, for Ingram and Schneider, serves as the linch pin not only 
because "agency officials are critical designers of policy in the implementation 
process as they add the elements of design over which the statute has left them 
discretion," but also because "a number of [other] factors are likely to make 
agencies more sensitive than elected officials to the actual achievement of policy 
objectives in the process of implementation (346)[our emphasis]. These [other] 
factors cover most every feature of administrative agencies (a) missions, (b) 
organization doctrines, rules, and procedures, (c) recruitment, training, and 
socialization of personnel, (d) size, power, autonomy, and budget, (e) turf, and (f) 
professional norms and roles. 


Agency officials, as they exercise choice, adopt implementation 
strategies related to targets. Ingram and Schneider (347-349) offer a list of 
possible strategies which can be organized in terms of (1)impact on client or (2) 
response to agency’s sovereigns (to use Mazmanian and Sabatier’s term). 
Implementation strategies that directly affect clients include "net widening or 
restricting", "creaming", relabeling", and "retrenchment". Strategies which are 
used by agencies to respond to oversight entities include "fudging” and 
"obfuscation". 


If one accepts Ingram and Schneider’s thesis that agencies are "...more 
sensitive than elected officials to the actual achievement of policy objectives...,” 
then it appears obvious that their structural logic of policy design needs to 
incorporate the "operations domain". Put another way, Ingram and Schneider stop 
short in extending the chain of their logic from statute to agency to target to 
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outcome by not accommodating what happens at the "street-level." If one is going 
to link agency discretion to target populations, then "The work of the operator’s 
[front-line workers]is the place to begin because it is their efforts that determine 
whether the agencies’ clients (that is we the people) are satisfied." (Wilson, 1989, 
34). 


Types of Agency Choices 


The transformation of policy intent into policy action requires the conversion 
of agency capacity (personnel, finances, facilities, information) into bureaucratic 
routines (standard operating procedures) which channel the behavior of agency 
personnel toward the policy goal. In constructing standard operating procedures 
(SOPs), agency management pursues a strategy of control by which the agency 
decides just how many different actions it will undertake in regard to the target 
population. That is, government agencies will attempt to align their limited 
resources to a reasonable set of tasks (Tannebaum, 1968, 10). 


We conceive of at least four types of choices from which agency officials 
build their repertoire of task routines: 


?. Service Package 


Since statutes vary in the degree to which they dictate the goods and 
services to be delivered, agency leadership often gains the opportunity to devise 
particular combinations, or "packages", of goods and services to be delivered to 
target populations. This is especially the case in national programs that rely on 
state administration. In addition, implementation analysis has amply demonstrated 
that even clear statutory language does not prevent agency personnel from 
reprogramming resources into different service packages. 


Target Population 


Just as variations in policy design may specify the services to be delivered, 
so also may choices by implementing agencies affect the definition and treatment 
of target populations (Schneider and Ingram, 1993, 334-347). Program 
administrators and frontline workers often classify clients into groups which 
receive differential treatment (Lipsky, 1980, 105-116). Several reasons exist for 
this varying treatment among which are limited resources, pressure for efficiency, 
management of workflow, and worker bias. Who benefits or who pays, who an 
agency ignores or to whom the agency reaches out can be a function of agency 
discretion. 


| 
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Service Delivery Systems 


The SOPs that guide frontline workers can vary in several ways, among 
which are queuing practices, time allotted to individuals, group versus individual 
treatment, sequencing of activities, and insuring compliance. The way agencies 
combine their decision rules and task routines can impact clients differentially. For 
example, the pressure to satisfy organizational versus client-oriented goals creates 
an inherent dilemma for frontline human service workers: 


On the one hand, service is delivered by people to people, invoking a 
model of human service interaction, caring, and responsibility. On the 
other hand, service is delivered through a bureaucracy, invoking a 
model of detachment and equal treatment under conditions of 
resource limitations and constraints, making care and responsibility 
conditional (Lipsky, 71). 


Here is agency choice in its most basic form: the extent to which agencies choose 
to treat clients as persons or as "cases" to be processed. 


4. Interorganizational Linkages 


Increasingly, service delivery relies on forging links with other public, 
nonprofit, and for profit entities. The number and mix of organizations, the 
organizational level of linkage, and the mechanisms of linkage all affect agency 
routines, available services, and client access to service. Efforts to provide 
“holistic” service to clients depend directly on the collaboration that can be forged 
among autonomous agencies, often jealous of their own turf. 


While these four types of agency choices do not preclude others,* these 
four do offer a starting point for analyzing the role of agency choice as an 
intervening variable between policy design and policy performance. If agency 
discretion is seen as "the ability of an administrator to choose among alternatives-- 
to decide how the policies of the government should be implemented in specific 
cases" (Rourke, 1984, 36), then the significance of these choices flows from the 
effects they have on shaping the agency activities that dictate client treatment. 
Without first paying attention to agency choices, "...one cannot say many 
interesting things about the structure, incentives, and leadership of an agency..." 
(Wilson, 34). 
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Agency Choices in the Delivery of the JOBS Program 


The Family Support Act, signed into law on October 13, 1988, is last of the 
major policy initiatives of the Reagan Administration. As such, its design reflects 
President Reagan’s oft voiced desire "to aid the needy not the greedy” (Nathan, 
1993, 17-30) and his philosophical preference for the devolution of most domestic 
programs (Krane, 1990, 107-126). The JOBS program, similar to other Reagan 
initiatives, granted states broad flexibility of program design and management. To 
help the AFDC recipient attain "self-sufficiency" via the "new style workfare" 
embodied in the JOBS program, state governments were given the authority (1) to 
select a package of services from among those specified in the FSA and (2) to 
develop their own systems of service delivery. Both decisions directly affect the 
treatment of JOBS clients. 


A Brief Note On Method 


Three different studies of the JOBS program are currently in progress by (1) 
the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), (2) the Rockefeller 
Institute of Government at SUNY-Albany (Hagen and Lurie, 1992), and (3) the 
National Commission for Employment Policy (NCEP). As expected, GAO (1991) has 
also initiated studies of JOBS implementation (states visited by GAO were 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, New York, South Carolina, and Texas). The 
research reported in this paper is drawn from the NCEP study conducted by the 
authors. Where appropriate we will provide comparison between our findings and 
those already reported by GAO and by the SUNY group, which conducted a fieid 
network study in ten states (Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas). 


Our research strategy combined structured telephone interviews with agency 
officials in eight states and site visits to a major metropolitan area in each of these 
eight states. We relied on the same type of uniform investigation common to field 
network research, but instead of reliance on informants in each state, we 
personally visited the offices of the various agencies and conducted structured 
interviews with directors or managers of the JOBS program, the employment 
service office, the JTPA administrative entity, the unit providing education services 
to JOBS clients, and a community based organization supplying child care services 
to JOBS. We also interviewed a JOBS case manager and, at five locations, we 
were permitted to review case files of JOBS participants. At the local level, we 
interviewed more than 50 persons (and 32 individuals at equivalent state level 
positions). We collected a range of documents, including employability plans, form 
letters and payment vouchers, orientation and instructional materials, assessment 
instruments, and client processing flowcharts. 
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We selected the eight states and metropolitan areas to provide a mix of 
contexts and experiences; time and available finances also influenced our selection 
of sites. The major metropolitan areas selected were Boston, Massachusetts, 
Chicago, Illinois, Houston, Texas, Jacksonville, Florida, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Portland, Oregon, and San Diego, California. Although these 
states and localities are not a random sample, their diversity in size, regional 
location, economic base, political culture, administrative structure, and prior 
experience with welfare employment programs probably captures many patterns 
found in other metropolitan areas. Also, pre-JOBS programs in three of the states 
in this group served as the primary laboratories from which the JOBS legislation 
was developed (Rovner, 1991, 20). 


JOBS Service Packages 


A state’s JOBS program must offer seven different services to AFDC 
recipients selected to participate (1) basic educational activities, including high 
school or its equivalent; (2) basic and remedial education to achieve literacy; (3) 
education for individuals with limited English proficiency; (4) job skills training; (5) 
job-readiness activities; (6) job development and job placement; and (7) supportive 
services, including child care and transportation. States must also offer two of the 
following four work activities: group and individual job search, on-the-job training 
(OJT), work supplementation programs, and community work experience programs 
(Jennings and Krane, 1993a, 125). GAO (1991, 11) describes this package of 
services as one that "...combines elements of previous federal welfare-to-work 
programs into a single, more comprehensive program and encourages states to 
move in new directions to address some of the weaknesses of the previous 
programs." 


Given the FSA’s specificity on mandatory services, one would expect little 
variation across the states in service packages offered to JOBS participants. While 
the states in the NCEP and SUNY studies committed different levels of resources 
to JOBS, nevertheless, all offer the mandatory services and provide job search and 
OJT. Similarly, all three studies (GAO, SUNY, and NCEP) report state JOBS 
programs strongly emphasize educational activities as well as OJT and job search. 


Between state variation in service package, roughly gauged by type of 
services offered to JOBS clients, is minimal; on the other hand, some important 
interstate variation is evident. That is, in five (CA, FL, IL, MA, NE) of the eight 
states we visited, job search activities preceded any educational activities. Only if 
the AFDC recipient was unsuccessful in an initial job hunt (often lasting two 
months) was she placed in an educational activity [n.b.: if the job search was 
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successful, this was deemed a placement, and the person was moved out of the 
JOBS program]. So, while the bulk of JOBS clients participate in educational 
activities, education is not necessarily the first activity nor the primary objective of 
all state JOBS programs. 


Equally important is the change JOBS has created in the service packages 
offered to AFDC recipients compared to pre-JOBS welfare employment packages. 
Our findings match those of Hagen and Lurie (7) who observe "In general, for 
those states that had taken significant initiatives prior to JOBS, the federal 
legislation required minor modifications and "fine tuning.” States such as 
California, Florida, Massachusetts, and Oregon all had developed welfare reform 
programs that stressed a wide range of services, especially education. For these 
states, the shift to JOBS was minimal in terms of services provided. Other states, 
such as Illinois, Kentucky, Nebraska, and Texas, which operated WIN or WIN- 
DEMO programs consisting mainly of job readiness and job search activities had to 
enlarge their service packages. Thus, just how "sweeping" a change JOBS 
happens to be, as indicated by type of services offered to clients, depends very 
much on the nature of a state’s pre-JOBS program. 


Target Populations 


The FSA also clearly defines its intended targets, though in a complex, multi- 
dimensional fashion. At one level, states must require all non-exempt AFDC 
recipients to participate in JOBS activities, as long as necessary child-care is 
provided. The provisions for exemptions are lengthy and include age, disability, 
illness, part-time employment, pregnancy, care of another family member, and 
parenthood of a young child. Exempt individuals, however, may volunteer for JOBS 
activities. At a second level, reinforced by the regulations of the new capped 
entitlement funds that accompany JOBS, states must target 


(1) families in which the custodial parent is under age twenty-four 
and (a) has not completed high school (or its equivalent) or (b) 
had little or no work experience in the preceding year; 


(2) families in which the youngest child is within two years of 
being ineligible for assistance because of age; and 


(3) families who have received assistance for more than 36 out of 
the preceding 60 months. 


States may assign priority to one or the other of these targeted groups, provided 
that the state also meets a third dimension of targeting: the annually increasing 
participation requirement. Between 1990/91 and 1995, the proportion of eligible 
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AFDC recipients that must be enrolled in JOBS activities ratchets up from 7% to 
11% (1992) to 15%(1994) to 20% (1995). And fourth, JOBS enrollees must meet 
a twenty hour per week participation standard (Rovner, 1988, 2827-2828). 


None of the JOBS program managers in the eight metro areas at the time we 
visited expressed any concern over meeting the yearly participation rate targets. 
Hagen and Lurie found the same. However, the 20-hour participation rule was of 
some concern to some managers. 


The priority given to different types of eligible persons by the local programs 
did make for an important distinction. Some local programs engaged in no apparent 
priority classification of JOBS participants, while others used anywhere from two 
to five categories by which case managers assigned clients to different types of 
service packages. For example, Boston, Houston, Omaha, Portland, and San Diego 
target "teen moms" as a separate, priority group. Besides the usual effort to return 
teen parents to high school (or G.E.D. training), Houston is experimenting with 
placing social service case workers in high schools with a high incidence of teen 
pregnancy. Another form of classification is the use of age, behavior, culture, and 
sex by the Omaha program, where case mangers sort clients into teen moms, 
native Americans, substance abusers, and women who seek non-traditional 
careers. 


The most common form of categorization of clients is the distinction 
between "job ready" and “not job ready." Four local programs (Chicago, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Portland) have formal criteria by which to sort JOBS clients into these 
two groups. In Jacksonville, for example, a person is "job ready" if she has a tenth 
grade education or has worked in twelve of the last thirty-six months. Chicago 
divides clients into four categories: unable to participate (usually because of 
substance abuse, disease, or mental health), not job ready (less than 9.9 grade 
level), near job ready (needs additional education and training), and job ready 
(possesses transportation, clothes, child care, tools, certificates or licenses, 
emotional and mental motivation to find and hold a job, exhibit marketable skills, 
and meet requirements listed on a job order). 


While the FSA defines the target population in a complex way, it appears 
from our site visits that the most important “operational definition" of the target 
population for the JOBS program in each state derives from the criteria used to 
sort AFDC recipients into different categories, for which different services or 
sequences of services are provided. Lipsky pointed out that client categorization is 
an important mechanism by which street-level bureaucrats structure their work, 
manage demand, and cope with stress.* In Houston, one of our respondents, 
while explaining their three tiered "triage" system, stated “the Level Ils (who need 
adult basic education, GED, or ESL training) need us more [than Levels | or Ill), so 
support services are more extensive." Gross participation rates are important, 
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especially in terms of satisfying the funding formula rules. However, a focus only 
on the proportion of eligibles enrolled in JOBS misses the equally crucial concerns 
of how AFDC recipients with different life histories and needs are treated, and 
which services are successful for which types of participants. 


Service Delivery Systems 


When legislation stipulates services to designated populations, usually 
administrative procedures are left to the discretion of implementing agencies. The 
FSA, however, dictates four specific client processing activities that state 
governments must build into their service delivery system. Agencies charged with 
responsibility for a state’s JOBS program must: 


¥: establish an orientation to JOBS which informs the AFDC recipients of 
the education, employment, and training opportunities for which they 
are eligible, the obligations of the agency, and the client’s rights, 
responsibilities, and obligations as a participant in the JOBS program; 


provide each participant with an initial assessment of the person’s . 
education, work experience and employment skills, family circumstances, 
and child care and other support service needs; 


develop an employability plan, based on the initial needs assessment, 
in consultation with the participant that details the services to be 
provided by the state and the activities the participant will undertake 
in pursuit of the goals set down in the plan; 


allows states to negotiate a contract with the client listing the client’s 
and the state’s obligations, and to provide a hearing process to resolve 
contract disputes; and, 


sanction non-exempt individuals who fail, without good cause, to meet 
the twenty hour participation rule. 


In addition, the FSA also permits states to assign participants to a "Case manager" 
who would assist the client and her/his family obtain the services outlined in the 
employability plan (Rovner, 2828). 


How state agencies and local service delivery units combine these mandated 
procedural components with their existing social service, education, and 
employment and training systems, of course, will directly affect client treatment. 
Lurie (1992, 83) describes the choices confronting JOBS administrators: 
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In designing a JOBS program, states must specify the services offered 
to JOBS participants and decide whether to emphasize some service 
or services over others. They must also decide whether to track most 
participants through a fixed sequence of initial services or to assign 
them to services based on only on their assessed needs. 


Here is the social service dilemma posed by Lipsky as applied to the 
implementation of the JOBS program: will local delivery systems be constructed to 
offer individualized care to JOBS participants or will the system be designed to 
foster case processing efficiency? 


Lurie (83), in explaining delivery system options, poses the question of 
agency choice as one of "fixed-sequence” programs versus "assessment-based" 
programs. Since the FSA requires JOBS programs to assess participants’ needs, 
one would expect all programs to include initial assessment activities. Therefore, 
agency choices are, at least, two-fold: (1) client processing system and (2) needs 
assessment methodology. 


First, agencies can create any number of different types of service delivery 
systems. For example an agency can adopt a "fixed sequence” for all participants, 
different "tracks" for different types of clients (e.g., teen moms), a "menu" system 
that permits participants to select from among several options, a "batch" system in 
which clients are assigned as part of a group to a particular activity, or a 
"customized" set of activities designed for each client. The SUNY study (6) 
observes that "states have chosen an assessment-based design that does not 
specify a fixed sequence of services or emphasize one particular service over 
another." Figure 2 displays client processing flow charts for Omaha and Portland. It 
is evident that these two programs use a "fixed sequence" design; but note that 
the Portland system is actually a four track arrangement (a) three separate tracks 
for adults--"fast track", "lifeskills", and "deferred status" and (b) a track for teen 
parents. Not shown on the Omaha flow chart under case plan is a "menu" of 
services offered by different providers from which the JOBS participant and her 
case manager select appropriate activities. Figure 3 portrays the lockstep, "fixed 
sequence" program as found in Houston. Figure 4 offers an example of a "batch 
processing” system, as used in Chicago. Participants are handled in groups and are 
assigned to one of several activities when "slots become available"; that is, space 
availability determines whether an individual is assigned to job readiness, 
education, job skills, or some other activity. 


A second choice for agencies is the quality of the assessment and the 
concomitant criteria used to determine a participant’s "need". As noted earlier in 
the discussion of target population, state programs use several different client 
attributes by which to sort participants into priority groupings. Similarly, one would 
expect variation on the initial assessment of client need. Figure 5 presents the 
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qualitative variation in assessment of client employability barriers, as used in the 
eight metropolitan sites we visited. Initial need assessment varies from Portland’s 
use of an extensive, in-depth examination of a participant’s literacy and skills as 
well as interests, aptitudes, values, and career objectives to the uniform use of the 
Test of Adult Basic English (TABE)[or its equivalent] in Chicago, Louisville, and San 
Diego to case manager judgment of "job readiness" in Boston and Omaha. Based 
on this evidence, all eight state JOBS programs assess clients, but the quality of 
the assessment varies significantly. 


The initia! need assessment coupled with the criteria used to gauge "job 
readiness” form the basis for the participant’s employability plan, which is the 
ticket to the available service packages. Employability plans are, in a word, simple. 
The plans do not contain extensive details or exhibit elaborate scheduling. Rather, 
the plans typically list an employment objective, a small number of steps by which 
the participant will arrive at the employment objective, and for each step a notation 
of the service provider or activity. A few plans arrange activities by employment 
barrier removal instead of employment objectives and some do little more than 
indicate the next step. 


A direct link between the use of explicit criteria for "job readiness” and the 
use of tracks for different types of clients appears to exist across the eight 
metropolitan programs. The "tracks" vary depending on the number of categories 
of job readiness (2, 3, or 4), the service packages provided, and the agency’s 
philosophy about the client treatment dilemma. In one city, for example, after 
assessment clients are sorted into one of three service levels and routed to a 
specific track: the top level or "job ready” participants go directly to vocational 
training, OJT, or job search; the middle level or "not job ready” clients typically 
enter adult education or GED classes; and the lowest level, or “unable to 
participate" are referred to other agencies for treatment of severe personal 
problems (e.g., substance abuse) or are exempted (e.g., because they care for 
elderly dependents). By comparison, another community, which also sorts clients 
into three categories, assigns its JOBS participants to very similar paths of 
activities as the first locality. The difference, however, is in the philosophy 
underlying the programs: in one program the sorting is viewed as a form of "triage" 
because available resources do not stretch to meet demand; in the other program 
the sorting is perceived as a means of matching available services to the client’s 
unique needs and problems. 


All three factors--service packages, target priorities, and service delivery 
systems--intertwine to form the foundation of the treatment encountered by JOBS 
participants. The methodology of assessment, the classification of participants, 
and the diversity of services merge into the content of the employability plan 
which, in turn, binds the welfare recipient to a sequence of activities. The 
availability of a case manager to assist clients through the delivery tracks and to 
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insure their participation (20 hour rule) is a fourth feature of JOBS service delivery 
systems. All eight programs utilize case management, but they differ as to whether 
or not the case manager is a generalist, a specialist, or part of a multi-disciplinary 
team of professionals. In Omaha, Houston, and Louisville, JOBS case managers 
perform generalist social service duties that include both AFDC eligibility 
determination and JOBS case management. JOBS case managers in Boston, 
Chicago, and Jacksonville specialize in JOBS case management; that is; other 
agency personnel perform AFDC eligibility and income maintenance tasks. In 
Boston, Jacksonville, Portland, and San Diego, social service JOBS case managers 
work in teams with professionals from one or more other human service agencies 
(e.g., adult education, employment, vocational training). The sequence of services 
is important, but so also is the type and workload of the lead agency’s personnel. 
The workload of the case manager directly affects the attention and assistance 
given the welfare recipient. According to Hagen, Lurie, and Wang (1993), the 
average caseload in their sample of states for case workers is 164 and 106 for 
case managers. Harried, overworked case managers may see clients once in six 
months, may not be able to keep attendance records up-to-date and thus may not 
be aware that a participant is in violation of the 20-hour rule. They also may not be 
able to provide effective guidance and support. 


On the question of sanctions, very few JOBS participants were actually 
sanctioned in any of the eight metro programs. Sanction, or the "conciliation 
process" as it is more commonly called by case managers, is usually not punitive. 
In six communities the conciliation process is used as a means of case 
management -- that is, resolving differences between what is listed in the client’s 
employability plan (and agreed to by the client and the case manager) and the 
client’s progress. Conciliation offers a tool for cajoling and persuading clients to 
keep moving forward. In these localities, case managers try to avoid the imposition 
of sanctions or the process itself is so lengthy that it discourages case managers 
from initiating it. Two programs (Houston and Omaha) use conciliation in a punitive 
manner; if the clients do not adhere to the employability plan, they will be 
withdrawn from JOBS activities and eventually lose their benefits. But this 
outcome has little impact on the client because, as one case manager noted, if a 
client loses her monthly AFDC benefit, her income will drop and thus she becomes 
eligible for a larger amount of Food Stamps, so the net effect of the sanction is 
",..about $30"(per month). As a consequence, the sanctions embodied in the FSA 
do little to encourage participation or to sort clients by motivation. 


Interorganizational Linkages 


A fourth large set of choices public welfare agencies must make in the 
implementation of JOBS involves the production of the service. Lead agencies can 
choose to: 


(1) provide the service directly; 


(2) obtain the service from another agency or vendor, either 
(a) for free, or 
(b) by purchasing it; or 


(3) use leverage or engage in a swap with another agency or provider. 


We encountered all four options in our visits to eight different metropolitan JOBS 
programs. The most common arrangement for accessing services for JOBS 
participants was contracting out with other public agencies, nonprofit 
organizations, and for-profit enterprises. Just which type of organization provided 
what type of service varied by state and by program component. Perhaps the most 
interesting production arrangements were the leverage or swap agreements 
between the public welfare agency and another public agency. In Houston, the 
local welfare agency and the Private Industry Council (PIC) which operated the 
local JTPA program jointly administered an assessment center funded partially by 
the JOBS agency paying for support services for eligible JTPA participants, while 
the PIC paid for assessment services for JOBS clients. A similar swap was 
described to us in Chicago, where the exchange involved support services and job 
skills training costs. 


Interorganizational linkages can expand and extend the availability and range 
of services as well as increase the number of welfare recipients or hard-core 
unemployed individuals who receive assistance without increasing costs. The 
possibility of reducing unnecessary duplication is another advantage of inter- 
organizational linkages. However, the drawback of multi-organizational service 
networks is the distinct possibility the client will get lost in the organizational maze 
or waste time repeating activities such as assessment and filling out information 
forms. Figure 6 lists the different types of organizations which play a role in 
providing a particular program element. For example, in seven of eight programs 
the public welfare agency performs the orientation and initial assessment activities. 
Job development is commonly provided by the local employment service unit; but, 
depending on the city, one also finds job development performed by the local PIC, 
the public welfare office, or a private contractor. 
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Figure 7 converts the variation in organizational providers into a numerical 
display. Even this simple quantitative analysis demonstrates that the diversity of 
organizational types varies by activities performed. Obviously, the more different 
types of agencies and organizations providing a particular program element, the 
more likely clients may get lost in an interorganizational maze. This possibility 
imposes a responsibility on the lead agency to develop coordination mechanisms 
with the other agencies in the service delivery network. It should be noted that 
Congress in drafting the FSA recognized this potential problem and mandated 
several coordination requirements intended to foster collaboration among the 
different agencies and organizations providing assistance and services to JOBS 
participants. We address this special problem in detail elsewhere (Jennings and 
Krane, 1993b). Suffice to say, the degree of coordination among the various 
agencies and organizations working with JOBS participants varies considerably 
among the eight metropolitan programs. Despite the formal legislative requirements 
for coordination of JOBS program activities with other employment and training 
programs (e.g., JTPA, Wagner-Peyser Act, Perkins Act), a number of barriers to 
coordination exist and have yet to be surmounted in some of the localities we 
visited. 


Finally, a local public welfare agency’s choice to collaborate (or not) with 
education and employment and training agencies affects the local perception of the 
JOBS program. Where the public welfare office monopolizes the JOBS activities (or 
doesn’t share funds), personnel in other public agencies and nonprofit 
organizations in the larger human service network perceive JOBS as just another 
welfare-to-work program not much different from previous ones. Conversely, 
multiple agency and organization decision making and coordination of service 
provision and client activities appears to be associated with the most sophisticated 
programs of assessment, training, and placement. 


Agency Choice As The Linch Pin Between Design And Performance 


To assist a large number of welfare recipients achieve long-term self- 
sufficiency (provided the economy is not in recession) requires the mobilization of 
public resources through government agencies. The fundamental challenge for 
policymakers, program managers, and program professionals is "how to provide 
individual responses or treatment on a mass basis" (Lipsky, 44). Without a doubt, 
statutes creating a new program such as JOBS set parameters on what is possible 
to accomplish. This fact makes the nascent models of policy design and poiicy 
tools very useful. Similarly, the well developed understanding of policy 
implementation offers guidance about what factors lead to programmatic success 
or failure. A key decision point in the process of transforming statutory design into 
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implementation action is agency choice. Agency choice is, at once, a virtue and a 
vice; that is, the implementation choices made by agency managers will affect the 
program and its intended targets for good or for bad (Ball, Krane, and Lauth, 1982, 
197). Agency choices possess the potential for policy refinement or policy 
transmogrification. Because of this potential we believe agency choice should be 
incorporated into the theory of policy design as a distinct factor. Indeed, the very 
concept of policy tools implies choice in tool usage by program administrators. 


The simple typology of agency choices offered in this paper is but a modest 
attempt to illustrate the significance and utility of this variable and to encourage 
others to contribute to identifying the range of agency choices which affect service 
delivery and client treatment. At one time or another, agency managers confront 
the four choices we describe--service package, target population, service delivery 
system, and interorganizational linkages. The decisions made about each type of 
choice, as we have illustrated with our multi-state research on the implementation 
of the JOBS program, interactively shape the patterns of task performance, the 
outputs provided to particular targets, and the outcome in terms of fidelity to 
policy goals. Models of implementation that do not specify the steps between 
agency Capacity and program performance are unfinished paradigms which leave 
unanswered critical questions about the decisions of program managers and their 
effects on program performance. 


Finally, in terms of welfare reform, any judgment about the "new directions" 
in treatment of the hard-core unemployed welfare recipient due to JOBS will 
depend on a thorough analysis of implementing agency choices and how variation 
in those choices accounts for the change from "old style workfare" to "new style 
workfare". 
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ENDNOTES 


1. Other provisions of the 1988 Family Support Act include (1) increased child 
support enforcement efforts; (2) extension to all states of the AFDC-Unemployed 
Parent (UP) program, which provides benefits to eligible two-parent families; (3) 
work and participation requirements for AFDC-UP recipients; (4) an increase in the 
income that is not considered in determining the AFDC benefit eligibility and 
prohibition on counting earned income tax credits in determining AFDC benefit 
eligibility; (5) permission for states to deny AFDC benefits to minor parents unless 
they meet certain living arrangement requirements or other conditions; and (6) 
transitional child care and Medicaid benefits for families that become ineligible 
because of employment and earnings. 


2. Lynn (1987, 59-64) proposes a three part division of policy activity. Using a 
game metaphor, Lynn suggests that officials play different games at different 
levels of government. His "high", "middle", and "low" games are analogous to 
Williams and Narver’s "domains." 


3. For example, see Jones, Greenberg, and Drew (1980) who provide a model of 
service delivery using a service rules approach. 


4. Client categorization, according to Lipsky (59-60), refers to the social 
construction of the client by the street-level bureaucrat. Our use of the term refers 
to the official agency classification of clients. It should be noted, however, in those 
situations where no official agency criteria or rules for the classification of clients 
exist, then frontline workers will, as Lipsky noted, adopt their own social 
construction of the clients. 
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Figure 1: Major Federal AFDC Welfare-to-Work Provisions Before and Under JOBS 


Before JOBS 


Under JOBS 


Program(s) 


WIN, WIN-Demonstration, Job Search, 
Community Work Experience, Work 
Supplementation 


JOBS 


Administrative 
control 


WIN: State AFDC agency and state 
employment service agency 
All others: State AFDC agency 


State AFDC agency 


Geographic 
coverage 


Job Search: Statewide 
Other programs: Not required to be 
statewide 


Statewide (by Oct. 1992) 


Required to 
participate 


Generally: AFDC recipients aged 16-64 
with children aged 6 or over; nonparent 
teens aged 16-18 and not in school 


Generally: AFDC recipients aged 16-59 
with children aged 3 or over; teen parents 
with children of any age; nonparent teens 
aged 16-18 and not in school 


Participation 
requirements 


WIN: Those required to participate were 
to be registered, but no participation 
rate was specified 


For federal fiscal years 1990-91, 7 percent 
of those required to participate must 
average 20 hours in activities a week; this 
rises to 11 percent in 1992-93, 15 percent 
in 1994, and 20 percent in 1995 


Targeting 
requirements 


WIN: Priorities stated, but not enforced: 
1. Unemployed parents who are 
principal earners in 2-parent families 

2. Mothers who volunteer 

3. Other mothers and pregnant women 
under the age of 19 who are required to 
participate 

4. Dependent children and relatives aged 
16 or over 


At least 55 percent of JOBS funds must be 
spent on the following: 

1. AFDC recipients or applicants who have 
received AFDC for any 36 months out of 
the past 5 years 

2. AFDC parents under the age of 24 who 
(a) have not completed high school and are 
not enrolled in high school (or the 
equivalent) or (b) had little or no work 
experience in the preceding year 

3. Members of AFDC families in which the 
youngest child will in 2 years be old enough 
to make the family ineligible for aid 


Activities 


Could include, but not limited to, dev- 
elopment of employability plan, job 
placement assistance, training, work 
experience, and subsidized employment 


Must include assessment of employability, 
development of employability plan, 
education (high school, basic and remedial, 
English proficiency), job skills training, job 
readiness, and job development and 
placement 

Plus at least 2 optional activities: job 
search, work experience, on-the-job 
training, or work supplementation 

May include postsecondary education and 
other approved activities 


Supportive 
services 


Child care and other services needed to 
find employment or take training 


Child care guaranteed if needed; 
transportation and other work-related 


assistance provided 


SOURCE: WELFARE TO WORK: States Begin JOBS, But Fiscal and Other Problems May Impede Their 


Progress (GAO/HRD-91-106, Sept. 1991). 


FIGURE 2: CLIENT TREATMENT FLOW CHARTS, JOBS PROGRAMS, OMAHA, NE 
AND PORTLAND, OR. 
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FIGURE 3: CLIENT TREATMENT FLOW CHART, JOBS 
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FIGURE 4: CLIENT TREATMENT FLOW CHART, JOBS PF 
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Figure 5: Qualitative Variation in Assessment of Client Barriers to Employment 


Metro Area Form of Assessment 


Portland, OR “Life Skills" Assessment (tests and 
workshops organized into a month 
long curriculum plan) 


Houston, TX TABE + Inventory of client’s aptitudes, 
interests, and values 


Chicago, IL Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) or 
Louisville, KY Adult and Basic English Test (ABEL) 
San Diego, CA 


Jacksonville, FL Case Manager follows agency criteria to 
determine whether client is "job 
ready or not". Client is "job ready" 
if client has a 10th grade education 
or has worked in 12 of last 36 
months. “Job ready" clients sent on 
job search; "not job ready" clients 
sent to an educational activity. 


Boston, MA Case Manager makes basic assessment of 
Omaha, NE whether client if "job ready or not". 
Individual case manager makes 
decision; no established criteria for 
all case managers to follow. Client is 
assigned to a JOBS component. 
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FIGURE 6: JOBS PROGRAM SERVICE PRO 
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FIGURE 7: VARIATION IN ORGANIZATIONAL TYPE, JOBS PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION, BY METROPOLITAN AREA 


Number of Different Types of Implementing Organizations, 
By JOBS Program Component 


Client Assessment Removal of Entry Into Child Care 
and Supervision Employment Workforce Services 
Barriers 
Boston 
Chicago 
Houston 


Jackson- 
ville 


Louis- 
ville 


Omaha 
Portland 


San Diego 


Mean Number 
of Organiza- 
tional Types 1.6 4.0 2.6 0.6 


Client Assessment and Supervision includes initial assessment of client, 
development of employability plan, and case management. 


Removal of Employability Barriers includes education, job readiness activities, and 
job skill training. 


Entry Into Workforce includes group and individual job search, job development, 
and job placement. 


* indicates each client personally arranges for child care, rather than an agency 
exercising responsibility. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The importance of interest groups in decision making has been 


firmly and broadly established in the literature of political 


science (Berry, 1989; Cigler and Loomis, 1983; Schattschneider, 
1960; Olson 1965; 1982; McConnell, 1966; Lowi, 1969). The 
influence of private group power in democratic government at the 
national level has been recognized since the beginning of the 
American republic. Many decades after James Madison wrote on the 
"“mischiefs of faction" in Federalist Paper #10, interest group 
politics is considered the norm!’ Evidence for the political 
“normalcy” of interest group power in more recent events is 
manifest. ? Organized interests have established and increased 
their influence over a broad range of issues and arguments (e.g., 
Kobylka, 1987). Although group politics is the norm for different 
institutions and at all governmental levels where, despite their 
varying degrees of expertise, resources and clout, groups continue 
to exploit their political or market power (Schlozman and Tierney; 
58ff: 88ff), not enough attention has been paid to groups in state 


courts. This study focuses on the use of the amicus brief in state 


1 Dahl describes the "‘ normal’ American political process as one in which 
there is a high probability that an active and legitimate group in the population 
can make itself heard effectively at some crucial stage in the process of 
decision" and notes further that "on matters of specific policy the majority 
rarely rules" (Dahl, 1956: 145). 


2 Though Schattschneider reports in the 1950s that organized interest 
representation was limited in scope, it was "skewed in favor of groups 
representing the well-off, especially business (Schattschneider, 30-37). In 
1986, however, corporations or businesses made up about 70% of all the organized 
interests in the nation’s capitol (Schlozman and Tierney, 66). 
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court systems between 1950 and 1954. 

In the late 1950s, scholars began to study the history of the 
amicus brief (Vose, 1957) as a form of interest group activity in 
the federal courts (Vose, 1958). Since that time, scholars have 
shown its power at the U.S. Supreme Court level (Epstein, 1985, 
1991; Krislov, 1963; O’ Connor and Epstein, 1983a; 1983b; Pfeffer, 
1981; Puro, 1971; Ross and Catalano, 1988; Shapiro, 1964; Vose, 
1966; 1972), with, for exmample, the role of the Solicitor General 
as brief submitter (George and Epstein, 1992; O’ Connor, 1983; Puro, 
1981; Segal, 1988). Amicus groups represent a broad range of 
agendas (Epstein, 1985; Ivers and O’ Connor, 1987; Kobylka, 1987; 
O’ Connor and Epstein, 1983b; 1988), gain publicity for their cause 
(O’ Connor, 1980) and are able to influence the grant of cert 
(Caldeira and Wright, 1988). Although scant attention has been 
paid to amicus parties in the lower federal courts (Epstein and 
Rowland, 1991; McIntosh, 1984; McIntosh and Parker, 1986), analysis 


of amicus participation at the federal level makes clear the 


important status courts confer on amicus parties. 


In contrast to the federal level, almost no attention has been 
given to the use of amicus briefs in state court systems (but see 
Epstein, 1988).? This is curious for at least the following 
reasons. First, the overwhelming majority of state courts of last 
resort and the District of Columbia recognize the amicus process 


through some form of rule for participation. Only four states 


3 Epstein provides an analysis of extent literature, none of which involves 
a longitudinal analysis of amicus activity in state courts. 
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provide no formal rules for amicus brief submission.‘ In short, 


the structural context for amicus activity has been set by the 
states. 

Second, there is considerable opportunity for amicus 
participation in state court litigation as the volume of cases in 
state courts is huge (Glick, 1991). Consider that, in 1975, there 
were about 7.27 million cases filed in state courts of general 
jurisdiction compared to 160,000 in the federal district courts. 
In the last year, it was possible to say that about 97% of all 
Civil cases are handled by the state courts (Newman, 1993). Table 
1 compares the workloads of the federal and state courts in terms 
of cases filed. Of the total number of cases in 

( Table 1, about here ) 
1980 in state and federal courts, state courts accounted for 99.3% 
of the total. In 1990, that percentage fell only slightly to 
98.9%. In comparing state appellate case filings to federal 


appellate case filings, state cases in 1980 were filed at a rate of 


- Epstein, 1988, identifies three groups. The first provides for 
submission "by permission, request, order, or leave of the court only." In this 
group are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

A second group is "by consent of the parties, then by leave of the court," 
including Alaska, District of Columbia, Florida, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington. 

A third category is "no formal application, consent, or motion," including 
Idaho, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

With respect to the rules for submission of the amicus brief, we should 
expect that different jurisdictions will have different effects on the amicus 
activity, allowing judges to be gatekeepers or facilitators for third party 
participation. For the time being, this study does not isolate these effects but 
simply assumes them to be implicit in the process. 


about 7 state cases to every federal case, and this ratio fell only 
slightly in 1990 to a little less than 6 state appellate cases to 
every federal appellate case. Moreover, state supreme courts are 
quite simply the final court of resort for an overwhelming number 
of these cases. 

Finally, it is curious that state court amicus activity has 
not been investigated in light of state courts, not only as policy 
makers in their own right (see, e.g. Galie, 1982; Glick, 1991; 
1971; Hagan, 1988; Mather, 1991; Porter and Tarr, 1982; Sheldon, 
1987) but also as innovators (Glick and Vines, 1973). Over fifteen 
years ago Kagan, Cartwright, Friedman and Wheeler noted that 
although state supreme courts "decide many fundamental issues of 
individual rights and governmental powers . .. few scholars have 
conducted empirical research on the business (of these courts) 
(Kagan, et. al.). This is particularly true as state judges have 
become "key policy makers in cases in which a national standard has 


been created" (Glick and Vines, 1973: 104). The legacy of state 


court judicial innovation, or, "decisions in judicial policy making 


involv( ing) major issues not considered previously by the courts, 
or indicat( ing) a fundamental change in (a) judicial policy" (Glick 
and Vines, 1973) has led to important changes in protection of our 
rights. For example, state courts have interpreted their own 
constitutions as providing protection for rights broader than those 


in U.S. Supreme Court rulings (e.g., Abrahamson and Gutman, 1987; 


5 One study reports that only 124 cases, or 2%, of a sample of 5,904 state 
supreme court cases were appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, and that only a 
handful of these were the subject of an opinion (Kagan, et. al., 1977). 
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Friedelbaum, 1988; Stumpf and Culver, 1992: 153; Sullivan, 1990; 


Wermiel, 1988). Stimulated by these interpretations, the Supreme 
Court has reciprocated. Witness, for example, then Justice 
Rehnquist’s langauge in PruneYard Shopping Center v. Robins‘® 
sustaining a state’s power in "promoting more expansive rights of 
free speech than conferred by the Federal Constitution.’ All of 
this leads to the discussion of the "new judicial federalism," the 
revival of independent state grounds interpreted by state courts in 
order to protect rights beyond minimal national standards 
(Friedelbaum, 1982). 

More recently, it has become clear that, not only do we need 
to increase our knowledge of state courts, but we need to link this 
knowledge to the broader political context (Glick, 1991). Group 
interests clearly have the means and opportunity to influence state 
legislative and judicial decision making. This should eventually 
lead us in the direction of assessing and comparing how this is 
accomplished in both institutions. In discussing the amorphous 
boundary between judging and legislating in the states, Porter 


suggests that 


we ask not what state judges can do "well" and "badly," 
but how well state judges go about the business of making 
public policy. * * * The search for a viable line between 
judging and legislating, as concerns state courts, 
directs us not so much to evaluating what state courts do 
as to evaluating how they do it (1982: 18; emphasis in 
original). 


§ 447 U.S. 74 (1980). 


7 447 U.S. 74 (1980) at 85. 
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That state courts have been neglected in their role as "essential 
components of judicial federalism" is clear (Friedelbaum; 1992). 
More importantly, as one author puts it, "state appellate courts, 
drawing upon a vast store house of historical and contemporary 
resources predicated on state constitutions and precedents, are 
strategically well-suited to provide creative solutions to a broad 
range of nascent problems" (Friedelbaum, 1992: 1084). 

This brings us full circle back to role of the amicus brief in 
state courts. The existence of rules for amicus participation, 
the wide and varied opportunities for innovative policy making, and 
the problem solving nature of state courts all provide fertile 
grounds for studying the role of amicus parties in state judicial 
decision making. Given this picture, we should expect to find wide 
and varied use of the amicus brief in state courts by organized 
groups. Such a study would yield a better understanding of state 


courts and judicial decision making, and revealing the linkage 


between state judicial policy making and the broader political 


context. 

This paper bridges that gap by describing the landscape of 
amicus brief activity in 24 state court systems between 1950 and 
1954. It is exploratory in nature and is intended as an initial 
and modest response to several basic questions about amicus brief 
activity in state court systems. How much amicus activity is there 
in state court systems between 1950 and 1954? In what kinds of 
cases do they appear? Who uses them and how much? The next 


section describes the context for this study, a description of 


j 
j 


regional variation, the time period and the states chosen, followed 


by a description of the data. 


II. COMPARATIVE CONTEXT FOR THE STUDY 


It is the case that socieconomic and political diversity have 
important effects on decision making processes (Brace 1993; Dye, 
1966; Sharkansky and Hofferbert 1972; Treadway 1985). Policy 
makers and legal systems, as instruments of social order, respond 
to their contexts (Friedmann 1969; Fuller, 1981). The context for 
answering these questions, as well as for future testing of 
hypotheses, is built on basic differences among the states grouped 
as regions. Six measures distinguish these regions: percentage of 
national population, percentage of urban population, percentage of 
labor force in manufacturing, population density, and unemployment 
rate. 

States were chosen to reflect geographic and demographic 
diversity and are grouped for analysis by regions derived from the 

( Table 2, about here ) 
decennial census. Table 2 groups the 24* jurisdictions studied 
here into Northeast, Midwest, South and West regions. States in 
this study from the Northeast have the highest percentage of the 


nation’s population during this period (see Fig. 1). They are 


highly urban (see Fig. 2), heavily involved in manufacturing (see 


® For this study between 1950 to 1954, the District of Columbia was dropped 
because it is overwhelmingly dominated by the federal court cases. Minnesota was 
excluded because of data collection problems. 
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Fig. 3) and, far and away, the most densely populated of all other 
regions of the country (see Fig. 4). The states studied in the 
Midwest rival the Northeast in population. The percentage of 
Midwestern labor population in manufacturing is ranked second 
nationally and barely above the national average. More often than 
not, the population is urban and of low density. The South is 
ranked third in population in this period and has from 20% of the 
nation’s population in 1950 down to 12% in 1954. It has a below 


average manufacturing labor force, is the most rural of the four 


regions, and has a population density comparable to the Midwest. 


The West is least populated but far more urbanized than the South 
and is even comparable in urbanization to the Midwest. During the 
1950-1954 period, the percentage of labor involved in manufacturing 
is the lowest among all other states studies, with the highest 
level at nearly 6% of its labor force. 

Unemployment rates in all four regions (see Figure 5) reflect 
similar and wide swings. The period opens with, relatively 
speaking, high unemployment for all regions, with the Northeast 
experiencing the highest number, followed by the Midwest, the West 
and finally the South. Figures for unemployment were culled from 


the Monthly Labor Review which did not idnetify the population 


studied in its unemployment tables. These figues may well 
aggregate farm employment with all other sectors, making it 
difficult, at least, to establish yearly rates of unemployment. 
Given these varied contexts, one can expect variation in subject 


matter, litigant status, court behavior and, therefore, amicus 


= 


participation. 
Although data were collected for the time period between 1945 


and 1949, we begin the analysis in 1950 because of the gaps in 


amicus submissions between 1945 and 1949. For example, no cases 


were found for Connecticut in 1946, North Carolina had no cases in 
1045 and 1946, and South Carolina had no case in 1945 and from 1947 
through 1949. Nonetheless, the next stage of analysis for the same 


states will include the 1945-1949 period. 


III. THE DATA 


Cases were collected by using the LEXIS and WESTLAW legal 
databases. These facilities permitted identification of cases in 
which amicus parties were listed in the headnote, the text or both. 
Opinions were read and coded for basic case information such as 
case name (CNAME), citation (CCITE), date of decision ( YEAR, 
MONDAY) and the issue involved in the case (CASETYPE). The types 
of parties included in the case were also coded for petitioner type 
(PTYPE1) and respondent type (DTYPE1). The information about the 
amicus brief identifies the number of briefs submitted in a case 
(NUMBBREF) and whether they were submitted for the petitioner / 
appellant (PBNUMB) or the respondent / appellee ( DBNUMB). Also 
coded were up to four organizations submitting briefs on either 
Side of the argument (PBORGTYl1 to PBORGTY4 and DBORGTY1 to 
DBORGTY4). If a brief submitter’s affiliation was identified by 


the connection with one of the litigants was unclear the amicus 


} 


party was coded as an unconncted brief (UNCONTYP). A sample of 


more than 20% of the coded cases were re-read for coder error. The 
actual amicus briefs themselves were not read. Rather, cases were 
examined for mention of amicus parties in the headnote, the 
citation of amicus briefs by judges in their opinions, or for both. 

This paper reports on published? cases between 1950 and 1954, 
a subset of a much larger data set comprising 23,208 cases that 
were collected from the period 1945 through 1992 (see Table 3). 

( Table 3 about here ) 

The data for 1950 and 1954, includes 983 published cases. 
For the most part, all cases were found in the West Regional 
Reporter system or parallel citators. A total of 45 (4.5%) cases 
were excluded from this study: 28 (2.8%) cases were in reporter 
volumes missing from the shelf; in 8 (0.8%) cases, "amicus" or 
"amici" was a variant of a person’s name or a business; 7 (0.7%) 
cases involved discussions of the amicus brief only in theory; and, 
2 (0.2%) cases were reserved for further study because the brief 


could not be found, resulting in 938 cases for analysis. 


° There were no unpublished state court cases in this period as is true in 


federal court cases (Flanders, 1977; Hoffman, 1981; Stienstra, 1985; Songer, 
1988; Vestal, 1966). A complete analysis of publication rules and problems 
idiosyncratic to certain state jurisdictions may, however, reveal unpublished 
Opinions in which amici are listed or cited. With this in mind, it is not 
inaccurate to report these as published opinions. 
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IV. ANALYSIS 


How much amicus activity is there in the state courts? Table 

4 presents the cases on a yearly basis. No discernable trend 

( Table 4 about here ) 

emerged by looking at caseload by year. At least for 1951, amicus 
parties are diverted from participation. In fact, the number of 
cases drops from 21.6% of the 938 case in 1950 to 17.4% in 1951. 
The number of cases recovers in 1952 and hovers around 21% for the 
remaining years. In a bare plurality of cases, 434 or 35.92%, 
amicus briefs support the petitioner/appellant and 396, or 32.78%, 
are submitted by the other side. For 378 cf the cases, or 31.30%, 
though the brief organization was identified no connection was made 
with either litigant. 

Another picture of amicus brief participation emerges when 
cases involving multiple brief submissions are examined (see Table 
5). In most of the cases (79.4%), only one brief is involved. The 

(Table 5 about here) 
highest number of briefs submitted in any one case was 8 in 1951, 
1952 and 1953. Though there is a drop of about 15% in single brief 
submissions, the trend moves upward from 1951 (70.2%) to 1954 
(83.5%). Analysis will have to wait study of amicus activity in 
later years to confirm the direction of this trend. For the period 


1951-1953, cases involving multiple brief submissions increase. 


Single brief submissions may drop from 1950 to 1951, but multiple 


submissions of 4 or more briefs per case increase, and in 1952 and 
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1953 there were 8 cases in which 5 to 8 briefs each were submitted. 
There is, however, a significant dampening effect on amicus 
activity in 1954, owing to important environmental factors, 
possibly and increase in unemployment and a continuing decrease in 
population pressures. The nation was also emerging from the Korean 
conflict. 

Analysis uncovered 434 (35.92%) cases in which’ the 
petitioner/appellant was supported by at least one brief, with 396 
(32.78) cases in which the respondent/appellee was similarly 
supported. In 378 cases (31.30), amicus briefs were found but 
could not be connected to either party. The total number of briefs 
sumitted in these 938 cases is 1208. This can be seen more clearly 
in Table 6. In 29 of the cases read, courts granted permission for 
petitioning amicus parties to file their briefs. Each case was 
coded as having a brief, but none of the parties could be 
identified. This results in 1208 cases in which the amicus party 
was identified and coded. Nonetheless, these 29 other cases were 
retained so that they might be traced through the litigation chain 
in later research. 


An important measure of amicus participation in state courts 


is missing from this study. In order to provide participation 


rates, we would need to know total cases in a system by level by 
year. These standardized caseload statistics, the best of which 
appear in the National Center of State Court Studies, begin only in 
1974. Future research is required to establish this measure. A 


comparable measure of amicus participation is the number of briefs 
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submitted in each case. 

The largest category of issues covered in all cases between 
1950 and 1954 was PUBLIC LAW (see Fig. 6). A little more than 42% 
of all cases were dominated by disputes among state, county or 

(Figure 6 about here) 

municipal governments and issues involving government regulation of 
land or the market. The second largest issue area was PRIVATE 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS. In almost 22% of these cases, issues of 
contract, merger or other market issues arose. Interestingly 
enough, courts heard cases involving FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION & 
ASSOCIATION (4%), with the ACLU participating, and CIVIL RIGHTS 
(2%) issues. When viewed across the five year period, PUBLIC LAW 
consistently dominates all other issue for each year, followed by 
PRIVATE ECONOMIC RELATIONS. The West and the Midwest region have 
the higher proportion of PUBLIC LAW cases (see Table 8), and the 
South the lowest. Predictably, CIVIL RIGHTS does not take up a 
major proportion of state cases, though the same can be said for 
the federal courts during this period as well. Compared to other 
regions, the Northeast has the most FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION & 
ASSOCIATION cases, and, in fact, dominates in all categories. 

LAWYERS OR LAW FIRMS were the largest number of organizations 


submitting briefs (38.57%) (see Table 7). The problem in coding 


this group was in trying to unmask their political or ideological 


(Table 7 about here) 
affiliation. For the most part, lawyers or law firms were involved 


in PUBLIC LAW disputes. Law firms, in these cases, may have been 


called upon to perform some legal research in order to sovled 
disputes among governmental units. The next largest groups of 
brief submitters were, predictably, GOVERNMENT (18.39%) and 
BUSINESS (15.15%). Typically, state attorney generals would be 
involved as interpreters of clarifiers of state law. Business 
interests were very active in the PRIVATE ECONOMIC RELATIONS CASES 
and the PUBLIC LAW cases where government regulation of the market 


was at issue. 


V. OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


The dearth of analysis of amicus brief activity in state 


courts is particularly surprising considering the structural factor 


of rules for amicus briefs, the high caseloads in state courts, and 


the importance of state courts as policy makers in their own right 


and in the federal scheme. This paper has tried to expose some of 
the evidence for amicus briefs in state court decision making. It 
can be argued that the place of amicus briefs has been neglected 
and needs attention. 

Admittedly, the biggest difficulty in analyzing amicus briefs 
at the state level is apparent by its absence. In the period 1950 
to 1954, there are simply not very many cases involving amicus 
briefs. For example, the search for cases containing briefs for 
the state of Connecticut yielded only 10 briefs. This is 
interesting based on the high, dense and urban population in a 


state located in the middle of a major avenue of commerce in the 
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Northeast. Almost predictably, the two states with the highest 


populations had the highest caseloads. Both New York and 
California show high caseloads both for 1950 through 1954, and for 
the 1945 to 1992 period (see Table 3). 

Future research (see Figure 7) will focus more carefully at 
the state level and across a wider period. Eventually, we want to 
know more beyond the frequency of submission and use, the types of 
disputes involved, the parties submitting these briefs and some 
generalizations about the effects of the briefs on outcomes in 
courts selected from a broad cross-section of states. Appropriate 
steps need to be taken to establish associations between success 
rates and instances of amicus brief submission. Moreover, the 
place of powerful interests have to be ferreted out to expose their 
place in decision making. Based on this first look at state court 
amicus cases, further research is needed to investigate the use of 


the brief in state court decision making. 
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Table 1. Case filings in the Federal and State Courts, 1980 and 1990 


COURT LEVEL 


FEDERAL COURTS 


Courts of Appeals 
District Courts 


Civil 
Criminal 


Bankruptcy Courts 


Federal Subtotal 


STATE COURTS 


Appellate Courts 


24,122 
116,256 


87,335 
28,921 


472,400 


612,778 


171,000 


40,982 
259,876 


211,626 
48,250 


782,960 


1,083,818 


238,007 


State Trial Courts 85,820,000 100,555,147 


State Subtotal 85,991,000 100,793,154 


Grand Total of 
Federal-State Cases 86,603,778 101,876,972 


% of State Cases in 
Grand Total 


Ratio of State 
Appellate to 
Federal Appellate 
Cases 


Sources: Administrative Office of U.S. Courts; National Center for 
State Courts 


1980 1990 
| 
| 
| 
731 5.8:1 


TABLE 2. Regional organization of states 


NORTHEAST SOUTH 


Connecticut Florida 

Massachusetts Georgia 

New York Louisiana 

New Jersey Maryland 

Pennsylvania North Carolina 

Rhode Island South Carolina 
Texas 


MIDWEST WEST 


Illinois California 
Michigan Colorado 
Minnesota Idaho 
Missouri New Mexico 
Ohio Washington 
Wisconsin Wyoming 


Figure 1: % of national popluation 
1950 - 1954 
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Figure 2: % of state population in urban 
areas averaged for each region 
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Figure 3: % of labor force in 
manufacturing in each region calculated 
from decennial census reports 
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Source: Census Bureau Reports; 
1992 Statistical Abstract of the U.S 
Current Population Reports, 1991 


Figure 4: Population density averaged 
for each region 
1950 - 1954 
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Nest —— Regional Average 


Source: Statistical Abetract of the 
United States, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 
1964, 1966 
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Figure 5: Number persons unemployed in 
thousands averaged for each region, 
1950-1954 
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Table 3. Regional organization of states ranked according to 
caseloads for period 1945 though 1992. (N = 23,208 ) 


NORTHEAST 


New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Dist. of Columbia 
Connecticut 

Rhode Island 


MIDWEST 


Ohio 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 


SOUTH 


Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Texas 

North Carolina 
Maryland 

South Carolina 


WEST 


California 
Washington 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Idaho 
Wyoming 


Table 4. Cases for 1950 through 1954 listed by year. 


Number of 
Cases Percent 


21. 


17. 


3260 
1258 840 
1204 687 
808 484 
304 410 
280 355 
268 EFS 
| 
3735 
1054 652 
801 304 
661 Las 
527 116 
1950 
1951 
1952 187 
1953 208 
1954 205 20.9 
Total 983 100.0 
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Table 5. Number of Cases with Multiple Brief Submissions, 1950 - 1954. 


NUMBER 
BRIEFS 


1950 1951 1952 
| CASES ‘ CASES . CASES % 
0 4 2.9 5 3.1 0 0.0 
1 175 85.0 113 70. 2 140 77.3 
2 21 10.2 24 14.9 18 9.9 
3 2 1.0 6 2.7 9 5.0 
4 3 1.5 10 6.2 11 6.1 
5 1 3 2 1.2 1 - 6 
6 fy) 0.0 0 0.0 1 - 6 
7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
8 0.0 1 1 
TOTAL 
: CASES 
PER 
YEAR 206 22% 161 17% 181 19% 


TOTAL 
CASES PER 
NO. OF 
BRIEFS 


954. 
1953 1954 
OF ALL 
CASES % CASES % CASES 
0 7 3.4 13 6.9 29 3.1 
3 161 79.3 Bo? 83.5 745 79.4 
=, 20 9.9 12 6.4 2a 10.2 
0 7 3.4 5 2.7 29 3.1 
1 1.5 1 28 3.0 
6 3 I. 5 0 0.0 7 0.7 
6 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.1 
0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.1 
6 2 1.0 0 0.0 4 0.4 
4 203 22% 188 20% 938 


Table 6. Total number of briefs submitted per ys 


Number of 
Briefs per 
Case 


* Courts granted permission for amicus participa 
case was coded as having a brief, but none of the 
in 1208 that were identified and coded. Nonethe 
to trace them through later litigation. 


1950 1951 1952 
0 4 5 0 

1 140 

2 42 48 36 

3 6 18 27 

4 12 40 44 

5 2 10 5 

6 0 0 6 

¢ 

7 0 0 0 

8 0 8 8 
Total 244 242 266 
19.7% 19.6% 21.5% 


year for cases from 1950 through 1954. 


ipation to 29 parties in as many cases. Each 
he parties could be identified. This results 
heless, these 29 cases were retained in order 


1953 1954 Total 
7 13 29% 
161 157 746 
40 24 190 
21 15 87 
12 4 112 
15 0 35 
0 0 6 
0 0 0 
16 0 32 
272 213 1237 
22% 17.2% _-29% 
1208 


Figure 6: Issue types, 1950 - 1954 
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Table 7: 
ISSUE 
TYPE 
% NO. 
a 12 5.8 7 4.4 10 5.5 
4 1.9 2 3 
| 13 6.3 10 6.3 5 2.8 
| 48 23.3 36 22.5 47 26.0 
a 11 5.3 10 6.3 11 6.1 
|| 79 38.3 66 41.3 80 44.2 
15 12 13 8.1 14 
a 0 0.0 0 0.0 3 3 
a 24 11.6 16 10.0 8 4.4 
TOTAL 206 160 181 


1954 
1953 1954 
NO. % NO. % TOTAL % 
10 4.9 12 6.4 51 5.4 
3 1.5 3 1.6 15 1.6 
2 1.9 5 35 
40 19.7 | 16.5 202 21.5 
Ee 8.4 7 3.7 56 6.0 
88 43.3 85 45.2 398 42.4 
14 6.9 20 10.7 76 8.1 
6 3.0 8 4.3 1 1.8 
23 Eiea 17 9.0 88 9.4 
203 188 
GRAND 
TOTAL 938 


Cases organized by issue type across region, 1950 - 


NORTHEAST 


ISSUE 
TYPE 


CRIMINAL 


CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


FREEDOM 
OF EXPR 
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PRIV ECON 
RELATIONS 


PUBLIC 
LAW 


FAMILY & 
ESTATES 


HEARING 
FOR BRIEF 
SUBMSN 


OTHER 


Table 
MIDWEST % sc 
a 22 6.3 9 $.3 
1.4 3 1.8 
| 29 8.3 0 0.0 
| 73 20.9 12 7.0 
TORTS 6 ‘9 12 7.0 
|| 138 39.5 92 53.8 
9.4 13 1.6 
Se 17 4.9 0 0.0 
26 7.5 30 17.8 
TOTAL 349 171 


1954 
TOTAL 
FOR EACH 
SOUTH % WEST % ISSUE % 
8 5.2 12 4.5 51 5.4 
1 - 6 6 2.3 15 1.6 
2 1.3 4 1.5 35 3.7 
i 24.0 80 30.3 202 21.5 
a, 11.0 21 8.0 56 6.0 
64 42.0 104 93.4 398 42.4 
8 5.2 22 8.3 76 8.1 
0 0.0 0 0.0 17 1.8 
17 11.0 15 88 9.4 
154 264 264 100.0 


Table 9: Organizations submitting amicus briefs, 1950-1954. 
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Government (all) 


State, County & 
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Federal Government 


Business (all) 
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Corporations or 
Businesses 
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Non-Profit Orgs. 
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Individuals 


TOTALS 100.00 
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Figure 7: Total cases with amicus briefs 
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Political Knowledge over Time and across Generations 


Introduction 


Although the topic of political knowledge has long been a staple of public 
opinion research, an assessment of its critical role in political behavior has 
undergone a resurgence in recent years. Two lines o me stand out. One 
focuses on historical recollections and images. The emphasis may be either on the 
collectivity or the individual. At the larger level collective memories (Halbwachs 
[1950] 1980) refer to images of a shared past that are possessed by sizeable 
segments of a society and which have been experienced either in a contemporary 
sense or received in a more vicarious, ee They form part of the 
political culture. At the more individual level, historical memories refer to 
catalogues of politically relevant facts and the context surrounding their acquisition 
and organization (e.g., Brown, 1990; Stewart and Healy, 1989; Fitzgerald, 1988). Of 
particular interest is the use that individuals make of these historical memories as 
new political stimuli cross their perceptual thresholds. Both variations, especially 
that more commonly known as collective memories, bear significantly on issues of 

enerational differences and historical effects. Illustratively, it has been shown that 
.S. age cohorts differ in the emphasis — on and the significance attached to 
World War II and the Vietnam war (Schuman and Scott, 1989), that cohorts also 
used different war analogies when interpreting the Gulf War (Schuman and Rieger, 
1992), and that French cohorts could be separated in terms of their recqliections 
about the Algerian war and the events of May, 1968 (Percheron, 1991). 


Knowledge of the type just discussed is not necessarily correct or incorrect. 

A second focus of more recent research in the area of political knowledge 
emphasizes quite explicitly the veracious dimension. Much of this research goes 
under the umbrella of the role of expertise and information holding in the making of 

olitical judgements and the processing of political information. It has been argued, 

or example, that (correct) prior political knowledge is a very strong predictor of 
reception and retention of political communications (Price and Zaller, 
forthcoming), that it is the best predictor of political information processing (Fiske, 
Lau, and Smith, 1990), and that it is the keenest signifier of political awareness, 
which in turn is related to exposure to mainstream elite values (Zaller, 1990).~ The 
crucial role of information in voting behavior has also been demonstrated (e.g., 
Moon, 1990). Indicators of knowledge in these studies typically include measures 
reflecting conceptualization and political sophistication as well as straightforward 
factual eo about government and politics, past and present. Measures of the 
latter will be used in this paper. 


If we accept the critical role of a in these two guises, it becomes 


important to know more about the dynamics of knowledge. How stable is political 
knowledge at both the aggregate and individual levels? Are there periods of growth 
and decay during the adult years, and to what might such variations be attributed? 
The place of knowledge in its roles as collective memories and as a manifestation of 
expertise would be affected by these sorts of dynamics. Similarly, to what extent 
does knowledge vary across generations? Are there differences depending _ the 
type of knowledge being considered? Do differences widen or decline with the 
passage of time? Generational differences might be especially anticipated with 
respect to collective memories but, given compositional contrasts in succeeding 
generations, differences could also be anticipated with respect to expert knowledge. 
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Methods 


To address these sorts of questions, this paper draws on the three-wave, 
national survey of American twelfth graders and their parents, which began in 1965 
and continued with follow-up soundings in 1973 and 1982. The methodology of the 
project is described elsewhere (e.g., Jennings and Markus, 1984). For present 
purposes it is sufficient to note that initial response rates were high and that panel 
attrition was relatively modest. It is also important to report that the samples are 
biased upwardly in terms of socio-economic status in that high school dropouts 
(around 20% of the age cohort at that time) and their parents were not part of the 
initial pool. Given the typical relationship between education and political 
knowledge, this bias helps explain what appear to be the somewhat higher than 
expected absolute levels of knowledge found, as reported on below. 


Six factual questions were asked of the respondents during each wave. These 
were designed to tap a variety of information domains. Two of them dealt with what 
might be called textbook knowledge about the political system, though to politicos 
and activists they are very real and immediate items of practical and tactical 
importance. They were as follows: 1) "About how many years does a U.S. Senator 
serve?" 2) "Do you happen to know about how many members there are on the 
United States Supreme Court?" 


Textbook questions have been criticized as putting a premium on level of 
formal education and as not tapping into knowledge domains that are relevant for 
people. Partly to counter that criticism and to expand the domains, two other 
questions dealt with foreign affairs, one an event and the other a political 
personality. 1) "During World War II, which nation had a great many concentration 
camps for Jews?" 2) "Marshall Tito is [was for the 1982 wave] a leader in what 
country?" 


The final two questions oR Doe in all three survey waves dealt with 


domestic political personalities. 1) "Do you happen to remember whether President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a Republican or a Democrat?" [If necessary: 
"Which one was that?"] 2) "Who is the governor of [name of state] now?" The latter 
question will not be used because of an extremely skewed distribution of correct 
answers. 


In the 1982 wave, two additional questions about recent political history were 
put to the respondents. 1) "Who succeeded John Kennedy as president?" 2) "Do 
you know a country that borders on North or South Vietnam?" [If necessary: "What 
country?"] 


All of these questions have factually correct answers and only the query 
about Roosevelt’s partisanship permitted a pure 50-50 chance of giving the correct 
answer. In what follows ail answers are divided into correct and incorrect 
categories. No distinction is made between those who responded "don’t know" and 
those who gave an incorrect answer. 


Although factual questions about political history are not necessarily the 
most appropriate way to investigate collective memories, they do elicit important 
substantive components of these memories. For this reason the questions dealing 
with FDR’s partisanship and the site of WW II concentration camps will be used as 
examples of collective memories with roots in the historical era of the parental 
generation. By the same token, the questions about JFK’s successor and Vietnam’s 
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neighbors will be used as illustrations of emergent collective memories rooted in an 
historical era being experienced by both generations but at critically different times 
in their life cycles. 


Generational Differences and Life Cycle Mediations 


Given the presence of two distinctive lineage cohorts and three observations 
of each over a 17-year period, a straightforward way of detecting generational 
differences is to compare the two at each point in time as well as the configurations 
over time. Because each generation is also aging we must be alert to the place of 
life cycle processes in affecting the configurations. Figures 1-5 display the results. 


One of the most notable features of these displays is the remarkable degree 

of aggregate continuity in the parental _— and the modest but nevertheless 

ronounced longer term shifts among their offspring. Only with respect to Marshall 
Fito’s homeland do the parents show any perceptible loss of knowledge and only 
with respect to FDR’s partisanship do the young adults display almost complete 
stability. Of course these are simply aggregate depictions, and as will be 
demonstrated below there is some modest and steady individual-level shiftin 
underlying the parental distributions as well as growing individual-level stability 
among the young. Still, these patterns presage the individual level analysis as well 
as providing insights about overall levels of stability and change over the life course, 
the presence of generational effects, and the distinctions to be made by types of 
factual knowledge. 


The relative position of the generations depends on two key factors--the time 
of observation and the nature of the factual knowledge at hand. Consider Figures 1 
and 2, which deal with textbook lessons. The younger generation is more 
knowledgeable at each point in time, thus strongly suggesting that on such matters 
they will always be more informed than were their parents. The higher education 
level of the offspring is the most likely explanation for these persistent differences. 


However, it is quite obvious that the gap narrowed over the years, especially 
between 1965 and 1973. Evidence for a generation gap would be the most 
sangre if based on the 1965 reading, just as the a was graduating 

om high school. The most obvious explanation for this shift is the forgetting curve 
among the young. High school seniors have been drilled and tested on the 
mechanics of American government for years. Their knowledge of such is most 
likely at its height as they near graduation. Without the stimulation of tuition and 
testing, the storehouse of information drops off. This despite the fact that two-thirds 
of the youth cohort went on to college. 


If declining levels of textbook knowledge represent a classic case of 
forgetting curves in young adulthood, Figures 3 and 4 exemplify learning curves. 
Knowledge among the youth about Marshall Tito and the site of WW 
concentration camps increased over time, with the former providing the more 
dramatic example. Answers of "Yugoslavia" underwent a sromeaie ain over the 17- 
year period, especially between 1965-1973. Coupled with a drop-off among the 

arents between 1973 and 1982, this gain meant that a decided parental advantage 
in 1965 had completely disappeared by 1982. 


Knowledge about Germany as the site of concentration camps was already 
quite high in 1965, thereby limiting the possible gains. Nevertheless the young 
adults used up one-half of the possible 14% gain. In contrast to the Tito 
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phenomenon, this increase led to a widening of the differences between the two 
generations. 


Just as the removal of stimuli led to a decrease in textbook knowledge, so too 
the increase in knowledge about these two foreign affairs seems to have been driven 
by more exposure to them as the youth made their way through the post high school 
years. Movement through the life cycle giveth as well as taketh away. We shall see 
in a later section the sources of these life-cycle inspired gains among the young. 


Responses to one of the knowledge test items are almost perfectly flat over 
time for both generations. In the aggregate nearly the same number of people 
within each generation knew that FDR was a Democrat at each point in time. But as 
Figure 5 makes startlingly clear, those proportions differed quite visibly across the 
“cata Correct reporting reaches near universality among the parents and 

overs around seven in ten for their offspring. As generation gaps go, this one has 
remarkable longevity. 


Not only is this the most substantial generation gap encountered here, but it 
also springs from different sources. Whereas the other contrasts between the 
generations — at one time or another were driven by life cycle forces and 
compositional variations across the two generations, the persistent differences 
regarding FDR appear to be largely experientially driven. For even with its gil 
large nh in educational achievement, the offspring generation cannot match the 
scores of the senior generation. 


What must surely account for the parents’ advantage, then, is the fact that 
having lived through the FDR years forms a core part of their autobiographies. All 
of them were born before FDR’s first election in 1932, all had a chance to vote for 
him, and all were repeatedly exposed to him during his thirteen years in office. By 
contrast, all of the offspring were born after FDR’s death; he is part of their 
vicarious histories, a figure in their textbooks, a name seldom connected to a party. 
Generational differences of this sort fit classical conceptions of the term, in which 
the working over and incorporation of the unique features of contemporary history 
into one’s political identity during the "formative years" (Mannheim, ([928], 1952; 
Lambert, 1972) signals the formation of a generation. 


If this argument has merit, we should be able to observe instances in which 
the offspring generation is more knowledgeable about events and personalities 
which accompanied their — of age, which form part of their early 
autobiographies. The parents of course are experiencing the same historical time, 


but because the offspring are experiencing it at a much more impressionable age, 
the effects should be greater. 


Two additional questions were used in the 1982 survey, one asking for JFK’s 
successor and the other asking for any country that borders North and South 
Vietnam. The findings are omseoueal in Figure 6, which also contains, for 
comparative purposes, the results for the FDR item. 


Contrary to their inferior position about FDR, the young adults are more 
knowledgeable than their parents about post-1960 events. Although the gap is 
smaller regarding JFK’s successor question than on Vietnam’s neighbors, the former 
difference is in some ways the more telling one. If ever a single event riveted the 
attention of the nation since the end of II, it was surely that of the Kennedy 
assassination and its immediate aftermath, including the installation of Lyndon 
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Johnson. Despite this and despite Johnson’s own tumultuous years as president, a 
tenth fewer parents than offspring named Johnson as the successor. Most of the 
explanation for that difference must rest in the fact that the young adults were 15-16 
years of age in 1963, and by the end of Johnson’s term were 20-21 years old. These 
are highly impressionable years. Moreover, the retention of facts surrounding an 
historical event should be higher when it is laid down on thinner memory layers, as 
in the case of the young adults, than on thicker ones, as in the case of the parents. 


These comments also apply to the Vietnam question, where the offspring 
advantage is considerably greater, but there are additional explanations as well. 
Lying as it does at the heart of the Vietnam War cohort, the class of ’65 was 
inevitably affected by the war and the controversy surrounding it. Half of the males 
in the sample served in the military from 1965 to 1973 and nearly three in ten of all 
college graduates took part in demonstrations against the war. So in addition to the 
war occurring at a key time in their political maturation, there were also strong 
personal stakes and experiences driving the attention being devoted to the details of 
the war. One indicator of this is that men, who were more at risk, were far more 
likely than women (79% vs. 55%) to identify correctly Cambodia, Laos, or China as 
a neighboring country. The pervasiveness of the male attentiveness is highlighted by 
the fact that those who had served in the military were only slightly more likely than 
those who had not to give a correct answer (82% vs. 74%). 


Stability over Time 


The foregoing analysis utilized the data in their aggregate form and indicated 
the interweaving of life cycle, historical, and generational forces. However, because 
the data are based on a panel design, it is possible to move down to individual-level 
analysis. Doing so permits us to address.a number of questions about the dynamics 
of political knowledge. 


In particular we wish to assess the proposition that just as attitudes are more 
labile among younger citizens, so too is the holding of factual knowledge. While the 
former is intuitively reasonable, the latter is less so, since possessing facts is 
presumably not as prone to the sorts of affect-laden learning trials and 
reinforcement associated with attitude formation. One way to address this question 
is to compare the continuity coefficients for each individual question across the 
generations and across time, as is done in Table 1. 


With a couple of exceptions the results fit in very well with the sort of 
crystallization or "hardening" effects associated with young adulthood and attitudes. 
The 1965-1982 continuity (first column) indicates the longer-term volatility of the 
younger generation, for the coefficients are — lower than those for the 
parental generation. But these long-term coefficients obscure a marked turn 
occurring among the young within that stretch of time. Thus for the 1965-1973 
period (col. 2), when the offspring were aging from around 18 to 26 years of age, 
parental stability was universally higher, and sometimes very substantially so. Lower 
continuity in the younger cohort stemmed in good part both from larger numbers 
shifting from correct to incorrect answers, as in the case of textbook knowledge, as 
well as from more incorrect to correct answers, as in case of FDR’s partisanship and 
Marshall Tito’s nationality. 


However, aside from the concentration camp question, with its decidedly 
skewed distributions, the younger generation scored modest to strong gains in 
continuity over the 1973-1982 (third column), matching in this respect the pattern 
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Table 1 


Stability of Political Knowledge about Specific Factual Topics 


Youth generation Parental generation 
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48 
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typically observed in the study of political attitudes (Jennings, 1989). By contrast the 
parental generation recorded minute to more substantial declines on four of the five 
questions being analyzed. Moreover, the offspring now approached or exceeded the 
continuity levels of their parents. By their early thirties, then, young adults had 
apparently achieved about as much stability in their levels of factual knowledge as 
they ever would. 


By most standards this is a reasonably high level, as more vividly 
demonstrated by using percentage agreement rather than the correlation coefficient 
as the standard.” For example, the youth cohort split about 50-50 in both 1973 and 
1982 in terms of correctly stating the length of a senate term. Three-fourths of the 
sample gave matching correct or incorrect answers in the two years. In a similar 
near 50-50 division in the parental sample, four-fifths of them gave matching 
answers with respect to Tito’s homeland. 


Long-Term Patterns of Knowledge Holding among the Young 


As just demonstrated, discontinuities in political knowledge are considerably 
greater in young adulthood than in middle age. Consequently, the remainder of this 
paper will deal with the younger generation only. Interest focuses the frequency and 
predictors of various knowledge patterns that emerge as the young adults move from 
their late teens to their mid thirties. These dynamics are better understood by 
utilizing all three observations simultaneously, as will be done from this point on. 


With three observations and two options (correct, incorrect) at each 
observation, the total number of patterns for each question is 2 cubed, or eight. 
These eight patterns contain two types of information: 1) whether the answer was 
correct or incorrect at each point in time and 2) the continuity record of the 
answers. Because we want to examine how knowledge patterns develop over time, it 
makes sense to arrange the patterns according to the starting point in 1965, which is 
either a correct or incorrect answer. As arrayed in Table 2, the patterns run from 
correct answers having been given at each observation to no correct answers having 
been proffered. The cell Ns are given in addition to the percentages in order to 
facilitate calculations utilizing different bases. 


Several salient points emerge from these distributions. First, the proportion 
of consistent responses across the three time points, consisting either of all correct 
or incorrect answers, is far higher than would be expected by chance. Whereas an 
equal distribution would have yielded 25% totally consistent answers, the actual 
figures range from a low of 56% in the case of length of Senate term to a high of 
85% in the case of Germany as the site of concentration camps. In keeping with our 
earlier findings, these figures tend to run considerably higher for the parental 
generation. 


A second point is that the pattern for the two items dealing with government 
mechanics differs remarkably from that for the other questions. This is 
demonstrated most easily by taking the initial, 1965 response as the starting point 
and then ascertaining whether there was any loss of knowledge for those who were 
initially informed and whether there was any gain in roar a among those who 
were initially uninformed. The ratio between the two provides additional 
perspective. Essentially, this means dividing Table 2 in half and recalculating the 
percentages for each half. 


Table 2 


Three-wave Response Patterns to Knowledge Questions (Youth Panel) 


Correct Answer? Supreme Tito’s 


Court # country 


17% 21% 
6 2 
2 


KKK 
Zu @ 


(849) (852) (851) (856) 


Note: Column entries may not total to 100% due to rounding. 


q 
Term pF party camps 
24% 51% 81% 
| 8 6 2 
12 6 1 
6 4 2 4 2 
: 6 6 6 6 1 
a 6 6 11 9 6 
a 6 8 7 15 3 
32 45 50 13 4 
| N= (857) 


The results are rather spectacular. Slightly over one-half of those high school 
seniors who knew the correct length of a Senator’s term or the number of ee 
Court justices, "lost" that knowledge at some point in the ensuing time period. A 
majority or near majority appeared to have lost it "permanently" in the sense that 
they gave wrong answers in both 1973 and 1982. By contrast the biggest loss on the 
remaining three items was the 24% figure on FDR’s partisanship. Starting from the 
other end of not possessing the knowledge initially, the gains on FDR’s partisanship 
and the location of WW II concentration camps were 60% or more whereas the 
gains for the two textbook questions were half of that. 


Finally, the ratio of losses to gains varies dramatically. For the two 
government mechanics questions the ratios were 2.1 for the Supreme Court item 
and 1.4 for the Senate question, large excesses of gains over losses. By contrast the 
ratios were .69, .40, .09 for the questions on Tito, FDR, and German , Tespectively— 
which is to say that gains outweighed losses by substantial margins.~ Thus the 
forgetting curve for so-called textbook knowledge is steep in the years immediately 
following high school. By contrast the learning curve, for those starting from a low 
base, is steep on matters of political history and contemporary events. 


Although these eight patterns justify a variety of analyses, they are unwieldy 
and some of the cells for given questions are small. A more compact measure of 
dynamics is needed. Carrying the idea of gains and losses from starting point 
positions a step further provides us with a vehicle for seeing what lies behind the 
major dynamics represented by these eight patterns. We are essentially interested 
on the one hand in what prompts retention of initial states of knowledge or results 
in strong gains after a weak start; on the other hand we want to know what acts to 
keep individuals at low levels of knowledge or results in significant losses from an 
initially high base. These two questions do not necessarily have the same answers-- 
as will be shown by illustration later--but after considerable experimentation we 
have concluded that they are similar enough to be encompassed in a single measure. 


A three-fold measure was developed for each knowledge question. Using the 
designations found in Table 2, one end of the index is comprised of those who 
consistently lacked knowledge (the NNN pattern) or who gave incorrect answers in 
both 1973 and 1982 after being correct in 1965 (YNN). The reasoning here is that 
supplying successive incorrect answers establishes the latter as having entered a 
stage of consistently lacking knowledge also and that the same forces that set up 
those uninformed at all points in time also operate on them. (Indeed, separate 
analysis showed this to be generally true.) Similarly, the other end is anchored by 
those consistently knowledgeable (Y YY) or those who moved from a state of 
ignorance to being consistently knowledgeable (NYY). An intermediate category is 
comprised of the remaining four pattern types. These trichotomies will serve as the 
dependent variables in what follows, but on occasion the basic gain/loss 
dichotomies will be employed. 


In thinking about what prompts these cumulative patterns, a number of 
variables often associated with political knowledge come immediately to mind. It 
must be born in mind, however, that these reported associations have nearly always 
a of a static nature. Their magnitude and persistence over the long pull remain 
to be seen. 


Education.--For most types of political knowledge, rising education typically 
accompanies gains in knowledge. Exactly how and why education exerts these 
effects is still a bit of a puzzle, but it seems clear that education both imparts 
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knowledge, skills, and predispositions as well as serving as a credentialling device 
that shapes mightily an individual’s future circumstances and life space (Meyer, 
1977). Two education measures are employed here. The first, education level, is 
based on combining information from the 1973 and 1982 surveys to come up with 
the highest level of education obtained by the respondent. For present purposes 
these three categories are high school degree only (0), some pe (1), and college 
degree or higher (2). 


A second education measure rests on the assumption (held especially dear by 
the professoriate) that individuals who are exposed to more direct tuition about 
government and politics actually do learn and retain morsels of knowledge or, in a 
more indirect way, that such exposure sensitizes individuals so that they go on to 
acquire such knowledge. We have a very precise test of this proposition in that 
college-going respondents were asked in the 1973 survey if they had taken courses in 
political science. A simple count of the number of courses taken resulted in a poli 
Sci index, with a range of 0 to 5. 


ender.--A recurrent finding is that males usually score higher than females 
on common measures of political knowledge, including the frequencies of "don’t 
know" responses (e.g., Delli Carpini and Keeter, 1991; Jennings and Niemi, 1981, ch. 
9; Rapoport, 1985). Various explanations including those of pre-adult political 
socialization, structural conditions, and personal situational factors have been 
introduced to account for these results. Because the youth panel stands as one of 
the first cohorts to come of age during the new women’s movement, it will be 
especially informative to see if the traditional images are revealed in the 
observations that stretch over a 17-year period. In the following analysis females 
are scored 0 and males 1. 


Political activity and Political Interest.--People acquire and "reacquire" 
information from a variety of sources. One way in which young adults gain 
knowledge is through direct political experience. As people come to participate 
more in politics, they should become more familiar with common objects in the 
political terrain, or at least be less likely to lose the knowledge base with which they 
started their adult political lives. There is undoubtedly a reciprocal relationship 
between knowledge and action and both have some common antecedents, especially 
education level. For present purposes it seems much more persuasive to treat 
activity as antecedent to the kind of political knowledge being analyzed. This is so 
not only because involvement per se should heighten awareness but also because the 
factual knowledge of the type being assessed here is an unlikely candidate for 
motivating people to participate. Such knowledge may make it easier to understand 
politics and may, especially in the instance of historically-rooted knowledge, lead to 
different interpretations of politics. But these items do not tap knowledge in the 
sense of conceptual sophistication, knowing what goes with what, or what is likely to 
cause what. Somewhat similar reasoning applies to political interest. Logically, 
higher interest in politics should drive people toward acquiring more information or 
retaining previous levels, but it is hard to argue that knowledge of the sort being 
treated here should prompt higher interest. 


Political activity is measured by a 21-point scale that takes full advantage of 
the detailed questions asked about electoral and non-electoral modes of 
participation in the 1973 and 1982 waves. This index is a simple accumulation of the 
total number of activities reported in the two waves. The political interest indicator 
relies on a cumulative index built up from replies to the same four category 
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a question asked in each survey. It runs from low interest throughout (0) to 
interest throughout (9). 


hig 


Media usage.-- Especially for matters of contemporary interest, the mass 
media are a prime source of information. Their impact on matters of a longer 
standing nature is less clear. Previous research has usually shown that television 
usage is poorly related to most kinds of political knowledge, and preliminary 
analysis of the data set at hand revealed that television usage played virtually no 
role in affecting the knowledge patterns. On the other hand, newspaper and news 
magazine usage did appear to have some (variable) impact. Newspaper readership 
is indexed by cumulating responses to standard questions asked in each year and 
consists of 16 categories ranging from no readership about politics and public affairs 
(0) to almost daily reading (16). Similarly, magazine readership is based on 
repeated reports of whether the respondents read magazines about public affairs 
and politics on a regular basis, an consists of an index ranging from "no" at each 
time (0) to "yes" at each time (3). 


Accounting for the Long-Term Patterns of Knowledge 


Although multiple regression analysis (OLS) will be used to assess the 
relative impact of these factors on the dynamics of political knowledge, it will be 
illuminating to present some illustrative bivariate results in tabular form. Table 3 
shows the findings based on ope mechanics of government question and one 
political personality question.” Recall that the trichotomous measure of knowledge 
is constructed from three-wave data. In addition to the pure types anchoring either 
end, the index also rewards people who scored "permanent" gains and punishes 
those who suffered "permanent" losses. The latter proportions for each question can 
be determined by examining Table 2, above. 


Taking into account the typical findings based on static observations, the 
results are very much in the expected direction. Being better educated, male, active 
and interested in politics, and attuned to political content in the media are all 
associated with being more knowledgeable over the long term as well as the short 
term. And for the most part these are reasonably strong relationships. Because 
young adulthood is a volatile time, and because history 1s unfolding, the 
relationships are in some instances higher and in some instances lower than what 
would be observed during any given 1965, 1973, and 1982 sounding. 


As noted earlier it is possible to break out the eight basic patterns into those 
of consistent versus inconsistent patterns. Within the latter, we can distinguish 
between people who achieved any gain after 1965 and those who underwent any 
loss. The impact of some predictors of knowledge holding varies depending on 
whether the gain or loss perspective is adopted. Gender provides the most telling 
evidence along these lines. Being female is more consequential for losing previous 
knowledge than it is for dampening future gains. Consider knowledge about the 
length of a senator’s term. Of all women who supplied the correct answer in 1965, 
some 67% gave the wrong answer in either 1973, 1982, or both. By contrast only 
40% of the men did so. Turning to those who did not have the information in hand 
in 1965, some 29% of the females and 45% of the males subsequently gave a correct 
answer. In the first case the female disadvantage is 27%; in the second it is 16%. 
Similarly, on the FDR item, the female disadvantage is 10% in terms of losing 
knowledge whereas (in the only instance encountered) there is a female advantage 
of plus 4% in terms of scoring a gain. In general, then, even though females are 
usually less knowledgeable than males, the post high school experience makes them 


Table 3 


Examples of Factual Knowledge about 
Mechanics of Government and Historical Figures 
(in percent) 


Cumulative Knowledge Pattern for: 
Senate term FDR‘s party 


Low, High, Low, High, 
loss Mixed gain (tau-b) loss Mixed gain (tau-b) 


Total 


Sex 
Female 
Male 


Education 
H.S. grad 
Some college 
College grad + 


Political interest 


Low 


High 


Political activity 
Low (0-4) 
(5-7) 
(8-10) 
(11-13) 
High (14-23) 


Newspaper use 
Never 


3/4 times/mo 
2/3 times/wk 
Almost daily 


Magazine use 
No 
Yes 


Notes. Row totals may not equal 100% due to rounding. For convenience, the media 
use variables are based on the 1973 survey only. 


| 
a 44 26 30 19 21 60 
po 53 26 20 22 24 54 
34 26 41 22 16 18 66 a 
| 62 24 15 31 27 42 
49 28 22 21 23 56 
24 26 50 32 7 14 79 .29 
mmm 2 (0-5)) 54 26 20 31 31 37 
(6) 54 27 18 27 22 51 
(7) 48 27 25 17 25 58 
: (8 36 27 37 12 19 69 
(9) 28 22 49 .20 8 8 84 .27 
| 58 25 17 33 30 37 
52 28 20 26 28 46 
45 26 29 16 20 64 
| 36 26 38 9 15 716 
Poa 26 24 50 22 9 11 80 .28 
44 32 24 20 32 48 
44 29 27 16 23 61 
41 24 35 .09 17 17 66 12 
pO 49 29 22 25 26 49 
38 22 40 .15 12 15 73 .23 
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especially vulnerable to losses of knowledge. A prime suspect in explaining that 
phenomenon is treated below. 


Turning now to the regression analysis, we can obtain estimates on the 
contribution to long-term knqwledge patterns of the individual predictors, net of the 
effects from other predictors.” These results are presented in Tables 4-6. A 
number of features stand out. One is the consistent and very strong contribution 
which education makes. It is often said that education as a variable serves as a 
proxy for what is "really" at work, where the really may consist of such factors as 
political attentiveness or media behavior. However, even with political interest, 
activity, and magazine and newspaper consumption controlled, education continues 
to have an enormously strong influence on knowledge possession patterns. For 
example, on the question about the length of a Senate term a movement of one step 
on the 0-2 education variable produces an average gain of .23 points on the 0-2 
Senate knowledge measure. 


Education contributes in another way beyond the various properties captured 
by the sheer number of years experienced and certificates received. Increase 
exposure to political science courses in college results in quite discernible gains with 
respect to the two "textbook" knowledge items as well as the correct identification of 
Marshall Tito’s homeland. Whether these particular pieces of information were 
"acquired" in such courses is doubtful inasmuch as a relationship is present even in 
1965, which of course precedes actual exposure to such courses. Nevertheless, it is 
patent that such exposure helps to reinforce the possession of such knowledge at the 
very least and encourages a set of interests and behaviors compatible with retention 
and gains of knowledge of this sort. 


A second important finding emerging from Tables 4-6 is the generally 
meager contribution of media consumption. None of the coefficients associated 
with newspaper usage is significant and only two of those associated with magazine 
usage are. While it is undoubtedly true that people gain much of their information 
about contemporary politics from the mass media, the kind of factual knowledge 
being considered here--which is not contingent on current events--appears to be 
largely unaffected by media behavior, net of other influences. A prime and telling 
exception to that generalization lies in the strong relationship between magazine 
readership and knowing where Tito reigned. This is precisely the kind of 
information that is more likely to pervade the weekly news magazines as well as 
other more cosmopolitan publications. 


Another generalization consists of the stronger impact of subjective political 
interest compared with concrete political behavior. Only with respect to knowledge 
about a Senate term does political activity exert more influence than political 
interest, and then only marginally so. Moreover, the contribution of political activity 
is not statistically significant for two of the remaining four items whereas political 
interest is quite significant for all of them. The probable reasons for this 
discrepancy are two fold. Political activity is more likely to engender knowledge 
about contemporary politics, affairs toward which the action is oriented. The 
present questions are not of this sort, but it is telling that the one instance in which 
activity is more important than interest involves a matter certainly related to 
electoral politics--Senate term length. And the one instance in which the effect of 
activity reaches the .01 level is that of FDR’s partisanship, again an item more likely 
to be possessed by the more electorally active. By contrast, the political interest 
measure appears to capture political involvement of a more pon ha nature and to 
supply the motivation for acquiring and retaining less perishable bits of knowledge. 
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Table 4 


Cumulative Knowledge Concerning Mechanics of Government 


Senate term Supreme Court # 


coeffic. st. error coeffic. st. error 


Sex .16** 
Education d ax 
Poli Sci courses .07*** 
Political interest : d .06** 
Political activity d d .05* 
Magazine use .07* 
Newspaper use d d -00 

Intercept. 40 

Adj. R squared 


Note: Coefficients are unstandardized regression coefficients 
*p<.05; **p<.01; ***p<.001 


05 
04 
02 
02 
= 02 
| 03 
01 | 
16 
2B 


Table 5 


Cumulative Knowledge about Political Leaders 


Tito’s nation FDR's party 
coeffic. st. error coeffic. st. error 


Sex .05 .09 

Education a .04 

Poli Sci courses .06** 02 02 

Political interest 02 

Political activity 02 .07** 

Magazine use ‘ .03 .07 

Newspaper use 01 
Intercept . 17 

Adj. R squared 


Note: Coefficients are unstandardized regression coefficients. 
*p<.05; *p<.01; **p<.001 


05 

04 
02 
02 
02 
03 | 
01 | 
16 

17 


Table 6 


Cumulative Knowledge about World Events 


Concentration camps 


coeffic. st. error 


Sex .03 
Education 02 
Poli Sci courses -00 01 
Political interest .03** 01 
Political activity .00 01 
Magazine use .03 .02 
Newspaper use .00 01 

Intercept 

Adjusted R squared 


Note: Coefficients are unstandardized regression coefficients 
*p<.05; **p<.01; **p<.001 
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A final portrait emerging from Tables 4-6 is the substantial difference 
between men and women. Men hold a decided advantage over women on four of 
the five items, that concerning FDR being the sole exception of no — 
difference. A different set of items might have yielded different results, especially 
on topics of special interest to women, but the present items do tap a considerable 
range. It might have been anticipated that these differences by sex would disappear 
once a number of key predictors have been held constant. That this does not 
happen stems in part from the disadvantage suffered by women at the outset, their 
1965 knowledge levels being on average lower than those for males. But as we 
noted earlier, the ensuing years tend to bring especially more losses in knowledge 
for women than for men and somewhat fewer gains. 


To what might this disparity be attributed? The most likely suspect is that of 
parenthood. Women, including those in this sample, tend to marry earlier and to 
become parents at an earlier age. And parenthood tends to be more confining and 
demanding on mothers than on fathers. A reasonable expectation is that political 
knowledge would recede and the acquisition of new knowledge would be impeded 
under these conditions. 


To test this proposition, we reran the regressions separately for men and 
women. Added to the predictors was a parental status variable, namely, the number 
of children the individual had parented as of 1973. The results are rather surprizing. 
When parenthood does have an impact, it is always negative, as expected. at is 
less anticipated is the pattern across the sexes. Among women, the results are 
significant at the .05 level or better only for knowledge about FDR and Marshall 
Tito. For men the same is true of the Supreme Court item and, again, for Marshall 
Tito. Thus, to the degree that parenthood influences knowledge holding, it is as 
damaging for fathers as for mothers. Consequently, it is hard to attribute women’s 
long-term disadvantage in factual knowledge to the burdens imposed by 
parenthood. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Factual political knowledge has been treated in two different ways in this 
paper. The first emphasis was on its role as a component of what has come to be 
called a population’s collective memory, with special attention being paid to 
generational and historical experiences. While biologically linked generations can 
share much of that collective memory in common, as exemplified by knowledge 
about WW II concentration camps, they can also diverge a This may be 
because the specific portions of that public memory were directly experienced and 
absorbed by the primary generation and only secondarily, if at all, by the successor 
generation, as in the case of Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s —, Even when 
generations are passing through the same historical period, the elements of signal 
events that stick in their respective collective memories can differ due to the 
receptivity and vulnerability represented by their radically different locations in the 
cycle, as evidenced in the results dealing with the Vietnam War and John F. 

ennedy. 


Once ingrained, such memories tend to remain rather stable at the aggregate 
level for given cohorts. Taken as a whole, cohorts do not forget consequential 
public events, short of memory loss problems among the aged. To the degree that 
given cohorts continue to draw on these factual elements to shape their attitudes 
and behaviors and to the degree that leaders exploit these elements, both parties are 
working with fairly stable commodities. The corollary here is that population 
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replacement becomes the driving force for changes in collective memories. Some 
components of a nation’s political collective memories, such as an emphasis on 
certain epochal events or personalities, surely transcend the generations. But other 
memories, especially perhaps their factual aspects, will erode as older cohorts are 
replaced by newer ones, thus changing some of the basic ingredients of collective 
memories and their role in political process. 


What can be concluded about generational differences in factual components 
of collective memories depends not only on the generations’ contrasting experiences 
during their formative years, but also on life stage developments. In the starkest 
demonstration of pure generation effects, the contrast between the parental and 
filial generations with respect to knowledge about FDR changed scarcely a whit 
over a seventeen-year period. Adult life stage was inconsequential. However, as 
most aptly illustrated by recollections about Marshall Tito, the early adult years can 
be a time of growth in knowledge, such that a previous generation gap was 
completely erased. (Lest this seem a piece of unimportant trivia, it should be 
recalled that for three decades Tito’s Yugoslavia was seen by Westerners as the 
prize model of a breakaway nation within the Eastern bloc.) The growth in this sort 
of knowledge stands in marked contrast to the declines in knowledge among young 
adults about taught facts, as represented by the results on Senate terms and 
Supreme Court size. Assertions about generational differences in political 
knowledge, then, depend upon the type of knowledge as well as the timing of the 
observations. 


Some of the individual level learning processes underlying the aggregate 
intra and inter-generational patterns, with respect both to historical and textbook 
knowledge, were best revealed by a more detailed look at the younger generation. 
Compared with their parents, the offspring were considerably more volatile during 
the years immediately following high school, but reached stability levels quite 
similar to those of their parents by the time they were in their mid-30s. As with 
crystallized political attitudes, the key point here is to examine the content of what is 
being internalized, because this content will be relatively enduring over the course 
of the life cycle. Thus the fact that the younger generation had greater possession of 
a specific fact surrounding the Vietnam War implies that it has a wider storehouse 
of knowledge in general about the War and that this storehouse can and will be 
drawn on as the generation wends it way through the life course. 


As suggested by the aggregate patterns, young adulthood is marked by 
contrasting patterns of gains and losses in political knowledge at the individual level. 
Strong evidence of more or less permanent forgetting and failure to learn emerged 
in connection with textbook information about the mechanics of government. Being 
removed from the environment of catechism and testing, scores of young adults 
quickly lost their handle on this type of information while others, fewer in number to 
be sure, managed to pick up this information. On the other hand, although some 
individuals "lost" some pieces of knowledge about recent or contemporary political 
history, an even larger number registered modest to strong gains. Contrasts also 
exist in terms of the total amount of fluctuation observed in the three soundings 
taken over the seventeen years. 


If one were trying to predict a 35-year old’s knowledge score, the best and in 
some ways least useful predictor would, of course, be a previous score. This type of 
information was available to us, but our interest lay in — the configuration of 
knowledge holding over the long course, an interest well served by the three wave 
youth panel with its rich lode of biographical information. This information proved 
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vital in demonstrating that three determinants loom very large in accounting for 
cumulative patterns of knowledge during the young adult years. Education stood 
out as a powerful and consistent determinant, despite our having controlled for 
factors for which education often serves as a proxy. Rising education as a marker 
must contain within it several ingredients promoting the acquisition and retention of 
knowledge over and beyond what we have included. Somewhat surprising for this 
generation, though in keeping with previous research, was the advantage that men 
continue to have about factual knowledge of the sort used here. Questions about 
gender-specific relevance and access are raised by these results. Finally, and a bit 
more problematically, political interest proved to be an important motivating factor, 
far more so than concrete political behavior. 


Having noted these strong tendencies, however, it nevertheless remains true 
that the determinants of long-term patterns of knowledge hinge in part upon what 
kind of knowledge is at hand, even when that knowledge is of a strictly factual kind. 
Thus news magazine consumption, which was generally of low utility in accounting 
for variation in the patterns, was important with respect to knowledge about a 
foreign affairs item. And the one instance in which political activity--which we had 
thought would be strongly related to various types of knowledge holding--was 
influential occurred, predictably enough, in the arena of partisan politics. Plausible 
arguments can be made as to why these particular outcomes emerged. The 
important point is that variation in the type of knowledge being analyzed is likely to 
be accompanied by variation in the determinants of pattern variations as well. 
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Notes 


1 The current civil strife in Yugoslavia and in parts of the former USSR may be seen as particularly 
painful illustrations of how collective memories may be galvanized into political action. 


2 For several perceptive essays bearing on the general area see Ferejohn and Kuklinski, 1990. 


3 The 1973 and 1982 waves included a modest number of mail questionnaires for those respondents too 
far removed from the field staff. As a consequence the number of three-wave respondents included in 
the panel analysis is smaller than the total number of three-wave panelists. For the younger generation 
that means a reduction from 1135 to 861 and for the parental generation from 898 to 797. Checking for 
possible resulting bias by using the 1965 knowledge scores as a baseline indicates that subsequent 
mailback respondents were, on average, slightly better informed than those who were personally 
interviewed at each time point, though this was seldom a statistically significant difference. 


4 Because percentage agreement is heavily contingent on the marginal distributions, I have chosen near 
50-50 cases to illustrate the point. Where great majorities either know or don’t know the correct 
answer at both points in time, the percentage agreement will necessarily be substantial, which is one 
reason the correlation coefficient is preferable for most purposes. 


5 The initial marginal distributions constrain the latter two ratios because the more lopsided the 
distribution the less room there is for change at that end. The Tito question provides strong 
reassurance on these grounds, however, because the distribution of the basic eight patterns is very 
much like that for the two textbook questions and yet the loss/gain ratio is very different and in the 
right direction. 


© On the limitations of that mechanism even with respect to contemporary campaign events see 
Patterson, 1980, pp. 73-75. 


7 A different approach here would have been to examine media behavior at each point in time 
separately or to take change scores in media usage over time. I have opted for additive scoring because 
of its simplicity, the fact that in any event it reflects to a considerable degree the dynamics at work, and 
in order to smooth out the inevitable amount of unreliability in the reporting of media usage. 


8 The exposure to political science variable is omitted from this table because it applies to only a 
portion of the sample. 


9 For examples of recent research utilizing multivariate analysis on the determinants of pre-adult levels 
of political knowledge see Westholm, Lindquist, and Niemi, 1990; and Nadeau and Niemi, 1993. 
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The controversy surrounding the political business cycle theory 
probably occupies the most contested terrain in the field of 
political economy. Briefly, the dominant formulation of the 
theory holds that a regular presidential electoral cycle accounts 


for the timing of a capitalist democracy’s oscillation between 


periods of economic expansion and contraction.! Stronger versions 


of the theory attribute the business cycle itself to politicians’ 
interest in manufacturing decisive political capital. In either 
case, the electoral incentive allegedly induces presidents to 
stimulate economic activity during an election year, permitting 
subsequent contractions to occur after the election. Election- 
year prosperity, at a minimum, eliminates the political liability 
of a poor economic performance; at best, a booming economy 
engenders voters’ gratitude and can even obscure peripheral 
follies.? 

Most of the political business cycle literature searches for 
electoral influences on two classes of economic variables: 
stabilization policy instruments and macroeconomic indicators. 
The instruments, with which administrations attempt to manipulate 
economic conditions, usually comprise key interest rates, federal 
deficit spending, and acceleration of increases in federal 


government transfer payments to individuals. Macroeconomic 


ltmhe literature on the political business cycle is so extensive that literature reviews have 
been the subject of entire articles. Consequently, I have foregone the customary 
literature review and refer the reader to Weatherford’s critical review (1988). 


2MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson (1992) provide a useful discussion of the relationship between 
macroeconomic variables and presidential popularity in general. 
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indicators, the targets of stabilization policy, typically include 


one or more of the following: unemployment, inflation, gross 
domestic product (GDP), and the real growth rate of per capita 
disposable income. 

To the extent that political business cycle researchers study 
psychological variables, most have scrutinized the economic 
determinants of presidential popularity and other politico- 
psychological variables. The literature has almost completely 
overlooked political influences on economic attitudes.? This paper 
applies some insights of psychological economics to the study of 
political business cycles. The analysis begins by exploring some 
political sources of economic attitudes. Then, the discussion 
considers the influence of presidential elections on political 
events that contribute to the formation of economic attitudes. 
The article concludes with evidence that the presidential 
electoral cycle imparts a rhythm to changes in the growth of 


consumer spending, which accounts for two-thirds of U.S. GDP. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCES ON ECONOMIC ATTITUDES 
Although the controversy surrounding the process of economic 
attitude formation remains unresolved, any such theory must 
acknowledge the role of Leviathan. The reason was summarized by 
Lowi (1985; p. 51) in a different context: 
From the programs of the 1930s to the normalization of the 


new social contract in 1946, the national government also 
embedded itself in the expectations of the American people. 


3The exception is Suzuki (1992). 


3 
Psychologists would probably call this process an important 
aspect of political socialization, wherein the government 
actually became part of citizens’ perspectives and their 
calculation of life chances. 
Such perspectives and expectations include economic attitudes, and 
these vary, at least in part, according to confidence in the 
government’s capacity to promote prosperity and to solve economic 
problems. 

The public’s estimation of government efficacy depends on 
political variables as well as economic ones. Anecdotal evidence 
abounds, and we need look no further than the daily newspaper. 
The public’s current impatience with “Washington gridlock” 
reflects an understanding that the federal government is not 
Simply a “black box” that automatically responds to economic 


contraction with stabilization policies. “Gridlock” stems from 


Many political variables, some of which are discretely political: 


President Clinton’s low level of popularity, the political power 


wielded by organized interests, U.S. Senate rules that protect 
minority preferences, the strength of Clinton’s Congressional 
opposition, the diffusion of power within both houses of Congress, 
and the separation of powers, among others. In particular, the 
public holds the president accountable for the overall performance 
of the economy. Airwave chatter suggests that economic attitudes 
depend, to some extent, on public perceptions of the president’s 
leadership skills and his willingness to produce or sustain 
economic prosperity. 

More scientifically, Katona (1975) provided seminal insights 
into the effects of political phenomena on economic attitudes. 


The pioneering empirical student of economic attitude formation, 
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Katona reported that discrete political events contribute to the 


formation of economic attitudes. Detailed surveys conducted in 
1963-65 and 1967-68 revealed that trust and confidence in 
political institutions affect citizens’ interpretations of fiscal 
policy measures. Indeed, such political attitudinal variables 
exerted “as important an influence on economic behavior as the 
fiscal measures themselves” (Katona, 1975; p. 15). For example, 
some citizens who distrusted the government interpreted a tax cut 
as a preemptive strike against anticipated economic problems and 
responded by actually spending less and saving more. 

Katona found several specific instances of political influences 
on consumer attitudes. In 1966, the public began to believe that 
the Vietnam War bled rather than stimulated the American economy 
(Katona, 1975; p. 114). By 1968, 60 percent of the Americans 
surveyed by Katona identified the Vietnam War as the most 
important determinant of America’s economic prospects, while a 
mere 12 percent mentioned inflation (Katona, 1975; p. 115). Also 
in 1968, the beginning of the Paris peace talks and the cessation 
of bombing engendered optimism about future business conditions. 
Further, survey subjects indicated that the prospect of Richard 
Nixon and pro-business Republicans in the White House augured well 
for the American economy. Consumers became disillusioned in 1969, 
after Nixon failed to ameliorate the social problems that caused 
domestic unrest (Katona, 1975; p. 121). Later, the Watergate 
scandal plunged consumers into despair. Consumers believed that 


warfare among the political parties and all branches of government 
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rendered the government incapable of addressing rampant inflation 


and unprecedented energy supply shocks (Katona, 1975, p. 352). 


Applying Katona’s approach to the trajectory of consumer 
attitudes in 1976, political events appear to have bolstered 
consumer confidence after the presidential nominating conventions. 
The public believed that the economy would fare better under the 
Democratic nominee, Jimmy Carter, than under President Gerald 
Ford. Since Carter appeared competitive in the post-convention 
polls, his supporters may have anticipated a Carter victory and, 
consequently, become optimistic about future economic conditions. 
Figure 1 charts the University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center’s (SRC) index of consumer sentiment (ICS), a widely used 
measure of economic attitudes, from 1972 through 1977. The SRC 
derives the index value from responses to five questions about the 
U.S. economy. Administered to a rotating panel, the survey asks 
about the present and expected condition of both the respondent’s 
personal economic situation and that of the nation as a whole. A 
fifth question asks the subject whether it is a good time to 
purchase an expensive durable good, such as an automobile. 

INSERT FIGURE 1 HERE 
The index reached a four-year peak in August, 1976, the first 
survey following the Carter nomination and the highly publicized 
celebrations of bicentennial of the American revolution. 

The remarkably successful prosecution of Operation Desert Storm 
also demonstrates political influences on consumer attitudes. The 
ICS plummeted immediately following Iraq’s August 1990 invasion of 


Kuwait, as shown in Figure 2. 
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INSERT FIGURE 2 HERE 
Guided by U.S. Secretary of State James Baker’s public assertions 
that the invasion threatened the U.S. economy, the index’s plunge 
reflected public fear of the Gulf crisis’ potential for economic 


devastation. During the U.N. negotiation period, the ICS fell to 


its lowest level since the recession of 1982, when unemployment 


reached its highest level since the Great Depression. The 
swiftness of the victory caused a surge in the ICS, partially 
reflecting a belief in the government’s efficacy. 

Katona’s seminal research and other examples, then, suggest that 
a complete understanding of economic attitude formation must 
include political events as well as economic ones. Since the 
electoral incentive induces incumbents to maximize their own 
levels of popularity, an interesting question is whether the 
presidential electoral season and the machinations of electoral 


politics impart a rhythm to economic attitudes over time. 


II. ELECTIONS AND ECONOMIC ATTITUDES 

The presidential electoral cycle provides a regular influence on 
the timing of political news that alters economic attitudes. 
Electoral politics can induce warring factions to suspend combat 
over some issues until after the election. Throughout the 
election year, presidents attempt to influence public opinion by 
aggressively managing news of crises, including, but not only, 
crises that have clear economic ramifications. A president who 
cannot completely contain bad news will try to minimize the 


political damage by deferring exposure until after the polls 
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close. Postponing bad news and any resulting effect on 
presidential popularity also delays any concomitant effect on 
economic attitudes. 

Most shifts in economic attitudes may be the cumulative result 


of many diverse events. But the electoral influence on the timing 


of bad news is amply illustrated by two recent, highly publicized 


crises: Watergate and the savings and loan debacle. 
Watergate 

In 1972, electoral politics impeded and, in some instances, 
resulted in the termination of efforts to uncover the scandals 
known collectively as “Watergate.” For example, the election 
affected the timing of much potential fallout from the Democratic 
National Committee’s (DNC) civil suit against the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President (CREEP). Although the DNC filed the suit in 
June, 1972, U.S. District Judge Charles Richey delayed the trial 
until after the election. Richey, a Nixon appointee, also 
prohibited public disclosure of the depositions until the trial 
began, citing an interest in protecting the defendants’ rights 
(Ambrose, 1989; pp. 563, 606, and 622). The election could have 
influenced Richey’s decision for several reasons. He may have 
believed that the burglars could not receive a fair trial in the 
charged atmosphere of an election season. More perversely, 
Richey, who indicated to Attorney General Richard Kliendienst that 
CREEP finance director Maurice Stans could countersue (Kutler, 
1990; p. 224), may have wanted to shield President Nixon’s 


electoral fortunes. 


The election season also created incentives and opportunities 
for the White House and Republicans in Congress to frustrate and 
ultimately halt a Congressional probe that could have implicated 
administration officials before the election. In August, 1972, 
House Banking and Currency Committee Chairman Wright Patman (D-TX) 
began an investigation of possibly illegal contributions to CREEP 
and the potentially illicit use of Mexican banks to funnel money 
to the Watergate burglars. The committee’s Republican members 
actively opposed Patman’s effort, charging that he wanted only to 
defame Nixon in an election year. White House officials refused 
to cooperate with the committee staff. 

In response, Rep. Henry Reuss (D-WI) asked the committee to 
subpoena records of financial transactions, telephone calls, and 
other documentation related to the burglars’ money trail. Reuss’s 
motion also called for subpoenaing several White House aides and 
CREEP officers. The White House countered with quiet assurances 
that pro-subpoena votes would invite public countercharges of 
Democratic committee member violations of campaign finance laws. 
The Republicans defeated Reuss’s subpoena request, and thus 


terminated the probe, with the help of some Southern Democrats who 


wanted public association with Nixon in the election year and 


whose constituents strongly opposed the Democratic candidate, Sen. 
George McGovern (Kutler, 1990; pp. 227-231). 

With the trial postponed and Rep. Patman’s efforts neutralized, 
the news media devoted relatively little attention to Watergate in 
late 1972. After the flurry of reports that followed the 


burglary, Watergate remained a non-issue for all but a few 


diligent reporters, most notably those at the Washington Post 


(Ambrose, 1989; p. 621; Kutler, 1990; p. 226). The dearth of 
evidence and developments dampened some reporters’ interest. 
Further, the major newspaper publishing chain executives endorsed 
Nixon, who was kinder to publishers, if not to reporters, than 
Lyndon Johnson had been (Kutler, 1990; p. 165). 

Thus the combination of legal delays, a Congressional cease- 
fire, and a paucity of media coverage prevented Watergate from 
becoming an election issue. One month before the election, the 
White House press office news summary informed Nixon that 
“Watergate is out of the news” (Ambrose, 1989; p. 621). 

The Savings and Loan Debacle 

The careful timing of the disclosures of the recent savings and 
loan scandal exemplifies electorally-related economic issue 
management. Although the depth of the crisis became increasingly 
clear throughout 1988, Federal Home Loan Bank Board Chairman 
M. Danny Wall actively concealed the need for and size of the 
potential bail out. He toured the country to promote confidence 
in the thrift industry. In testimony before the House Banking 
Committee, he presented tendentiously optimistic estimates of the 
bank board’s capacity to cover insolvent thrifts (Day, 1993; pp. 
290-292). Wall fought every attempt by the General Accounting 
Office and members of Congress to expose the inadequacy of the 
bank board reserves and the need for a taxpayer bail out. 

Meanwhile, the major presidential candidates remained virtually 
silent about the savings and loans. President Bush, whose son 


Neil eventually became a powerful symbol of the crisis, avoided 
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the subject for obvious reasons. After Democratic nominee Michael 
Dukakis attacked Republican mismanagement of thrift regulation, 
Congressional Democrats quickly convinced him to drop the issue, 
fearing potential political fallout for House Speaker Jim Wright 
(D-Texas) and Rep. Fernand St. Germain (D-Rhode Island) (Day, 
1993; pp. 295-296). The public barely knew of or discussed the 
Savings and loan crisis before the election (Day, 1993; p. 296). 

Immediately following the 1988 election, President-elect Bush’s 
transition team developed plans to bail out insolvent thrifts. A 
proposal to pay for the bail out with a tax increase became public 
knowledge in January, 1989. Media attention to the ensuing fight 
over preserving President Bush’s “no new taxes” campaign promise 
finally brought the public to realize that taxpayers would have to 
finance the bail out (Day, 1993; pp. 307-312). 

The suspension of debate during the election year not only 
stayed the political fallout, but also postponed any damage to 
consumer confidence. The unprecedented bail out costs and the 
prospect of a related tax increase could have angered and scared 
consumers in the election year. After the election, bank 
regulators were less constrained by political forces and could 


close institutions, beginning with the Silverado Savings and Loan, 


with all due speed. Only after the election did the public learn 


that the federal government encouraged and was later unprepared 
for the collapse of a large, historically cautious class of 


financial institutions. 


The Electoral Process and Politico-Economic Attitudes 

Beyond incumbents’ efforts to withhold bad news, the electoral 
process itself can influence economic attitudes in less pernicious 
ways. Katona (1975) found that the prospect of a new president 
animated consumer optimism in 1952, 1960, and 1968. Although 
Katona offered no detailed explanation for the relationship 
between new presidents and consumer confidence, part of the answer 
May rest with the sense of efficacy that increases in election 
years. Participation in the political process, by voting and 
campaigning, increases the public’s sense of political effficacy 
(Finkel, 1985). Further, the public affect toward the regime 
increases with participation in elections (Ginsburg and Weissberg, 


1978). 


III. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND CONSUMER SPENDING PATTERNS 

If the presidential electoral cycle can influence the timing of 
events that affect economic attitudes, does the cycle also 
influence consumer behavior? The answer to this question lies in 
the data on consumer spending. Figure 3 charts the annual real 
growth rates of per capita personal consumption expenditures 
(APCPCE) from 1960 through 1992.4 For reference, Figure 3 also 
plots time series of the two variables that directly influence 


consumer spending: the real annual growth rate of per capita 


4unless otherwise indicated, all data used here come from the U.S. Commerce Department, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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personal disposable income (APCRDI) and the ICS as a measure of 


economic attitudes. 


The ICS time series is an annual moving average of the four 


quarterly reports (February, May, August, and November), published 
through 1977, followed by an annual moving average of the monthly 
reports published thereafter. (The reports appeared only 
quarterly through 1977.) 

INSERT FIGURE 3 HERE 

Although the APCRDI and the ICS series do not exhibit regular 
electorally-related quadrennial peaks, the APCPCE series does. 

The sole major exception occurred in 1980. Another, minor 
exception occurred in 1965, when the growth rate barely exceeded 
that experienced achieved in 1964. Nevertheless, the electoral 
influence is striking. The median APCPCE of presidential election 
years, 4.17 percent, is more than double the 2.00 percent median 
growth rate of the off years. 

Psychological factors exert their greatest influence on 
decisions to purchase durable goods. Such purchases are normally 
discretionary and can be postponed. Thus, the purchase depends on 
economic attitudes as well as one’s level of income. An 
interesting question, then, is whether the election cycle accounts 
for changes in consumer expenditures on durable goods. Figure 4 
plots the annual movement of the real growth rate of per capita 
personal consumption expenditures on durable goods. For 
reference, Figure 4 also includes the ICS, APCRDI, and APCPCE. 


INSERT FIGURE 4 HERE 
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The real growth rate of per capita personal consumption 


expenditures on durable goods forms a nearly perfect political 


business cycle. The electoral influence is obvious. In 
presidential election years, the average growth rate for all 
durable goods is 6.59 percent, while the average rate for the off 
years is 2.32 percent. The median growth rate for all durable 
goods is 9.25 percent, more than four times the 2.13 percent 
median of the off years. Note that in some election years, such 
as 1972 and 1976, consumer purchases of durable goods rose despite 
modest gains in APCRDI. 

Among classes of durable goods purchases, those most influenced 
by economic attitudes include the most expensive durables: motor 
vehicles and furniture and household items. Figure 5 charts real 
growth rates of per capita spending on these classes of goods. 

The series for the real growth rate of per capita spending on all 
durable goods series appears for reference. 
INSERT FIGURE 5 HERE 

The series for motor vehicles and furniture and household 
equipment do not individually form perfect political business 
cycles. Considered together, however, the series suggest that 
consumers who do not buy one kind of expensive durable good, such 
as furniture, in an election year may still purchase another kind, 
such as motor vehicles. The crucial point is that consumer 
spending on the most expensive classes of durable goods grows 
faster in presidential election years. Regardless of whether 
consumers acquire motor vehicles or furniture, the consumer has 


spent a relatively large amount of money on, and perhaps incurred 
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debt for the purchase of, expensive discretionary items. Such 
purchases reflect confidence. Further, the voltaility of the 
growth rates suggests the importance of economic attitudes to such 
purchasing decisions. 

Table 1 provides the central tendency statistics for the growth 
rates of all variables described here, except the ICS, both in 


election years and in interelection years from 1960 through 1992. 


Table 1 


Average Real Growth Rate Median Real Growth Rate 


Category Presidential Election Off Years Presidential Election Off Years 


Years 


Years 


All Expenditures 3.21% 


1.84% 4.17% 2.00% 


Ail Durable Goods 6.59% 2.32% 9.25% 2.13% 
Motor Vehicles and Parts 7.51% 1.30% 12.19% 0.88% 


New Furniture and 6.04% 3.35% 6.93% 4.06% 
Household Equipment 


All rates are for growth of real per capita personal consumption 


expenditures on the identified category. These data indicate a 


clear electoral influence on consumer behavior. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 
The electoral influence on the economy is not restricted to the 
use of stabilization policy instruments. Elections create 


incentives for crisis avoidance and news management, and their 


processes influence economic attitudes in other ways. 
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The attitudinal contributions of the electoral cycle’s influence 
on consumer spending holds implications for reform proposals 


commonly advanced in the political business cycle literature. 


Since psychological influences are tied to the electoral process 


and season, proposals to lengthen the interelection period could 
reduce the influence of electoral politics on business cycles. 
Proposals to distance important economic institutions, such as the 
Fed, from formal political accountability would probably not 
diminish the electoral process’ influence on economic attitudes. 
As long as the federal government directly operates on the 
everyday lives of American citizens, its processes, successes, and 
problems will continue to influence economic attitudes and the 
business cycle. 

Whatever conclusions one draws from the data presented here, it 
is clear that presidential elections exert a substantial influence 
on a major sector of business cycle activity. Indeed, as the 
barriers between the American political economy and the rest of 
the world become increasingly permeable, the government loses some 
of its capacity to control domestic economic conditions. Thus, 
for presidents who want to manipulate the economy, the 
psychological dimensions of political economy could become at 


least as significant as the more conventionally studied ones. 
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Figure 1: Index of Consumer Sentiment, 1972-1977 
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Figure 2: Index of Consumer Sentiment, 1990-1991 
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Figure 3: The ICS and the Real Growth Rates of Per Ca 
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Figure 4: The ICS and Real Growth Rates of Per Capita 
Spending on all Durable 
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Figure 5: Real Growth Rates of Per Capita Consumer $ 
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Introduction 


If, what is not implausible, the theme of war ripples as an undercurrent below the 
surface of Plato's Gorgias,! then the outcome of the dialogue presents a difficulty. In all 
three encounters with his verbal opponents Socrates appears to emerge from his own 
“war of words" as the evident victor. Gorgias and Polus willingly concede the verbal 


equivalent of defeat as they successively get ensnared in the Socratic elenchus, and 


Callicles, though unwilling, is also brought down at Socrates's hands by a seemingly fatal 


sequence of verbal parries aimed at his doctrines of unbridled hedonism and "natural 
justice." The surrender or "death" of his opponents leaves the field open for Socrates to 
bring forward, as culmination and conclusion of the dialogue, his own views about the 
true art of statesmanship and about the earthly and after-worldly rewards of the just life. 
The ground of the enemy is first seized by achieving victory in battle, then one's own 
standard is set in the place of those that have fallen. 

Reconstructing the dialogue in this way around the theme of war does no obvious 
violence to the way Plato may have intended it to be read. Yet to do so is also to invite 
reflection about a crucial anomaly in the analogy. For in war, we are accustomed to 


think, the advantage belongs to the stronger (dunatoteros, kreittos, ischuroteros)?, 


whereas in this case Socrates is perhaps wiser but not plainly stronger, in spite of 
Callicles's equation of the two (489e). How, then, is he able to triumph? 

One could say that a verbal contest is not the same as a military one, and that the 
crucial differentiating factor is just what qualities in the combattants are most useful for 
securing the advantage: in verbal battles wisdom, in military ones strength. But that way 
out presents difficulties of its own. For in the first place it opens a series of more 
difficult questions: who is (are) the "wiser", and how are they to be recognized? Are 
they only the same as "the victorious," or do they have other identifying marks, and if so, 


what are they? But also it does seemingly fatal damage to the analogy of verbal to armed 
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conflict in general. For what makes the analogy appealing for the Gorgias is that war so 
clearly identifies, by the very logic of struggle, who are the victors and the vanquished. 
In armed combat outcomes are seldom in doubt, just because "the stronger" generally 
prevails. Manifest physical signs discriminate those who triumph from those who are 
defeated. But when "the wiser" prevails, these signs are absent. One must rely upon 
more subtle indicators, and these may be disputed. Did Socrates really "win"? Ask 
Callicles, and you will discover that he certainly did not. 

Callicles's is not the only view, however. The opinion of many, perhaps most 
others, for what it is worth, is that Socrates has prevailed. But the point has been made: 
as is not true in the case of war, people do sometimes have different standards for 
measuring effective speech. Socrates's measure is the human soul, that of his 
respondents in the Gorgias the human body and its comforts. Their measure is closer 
than Socrates's to the measure of success in military matters. The successful general 
cannot spend much time worrying about the states of soul either of his own or the 
enemy's soldiers, nor will he be praised and honored by his city if he does. The 
rhetorician, as Socrates's respondents see it, must be guided by similar considerations. 
They are not, to be sure, military men. They are rather professional speakers, or at least 
this is what they fancy themselves to be. In this sense they are more akin to Socrates 
than to military men. But for all of that they are, like military men, men of the world, 
men of affairs. While Socrates debates in the gymnasium and in the hallways of private 
residences, they debate in the courts, the assemblies, and other public places. Like 
military men they are preoccupied with politics and power, especially the latter. Their 
business, as they see it, is to manipulate words in such a way as to influence decisions 
affecting primarily the public life of the cities. Sometimes their speech does have life- 
and-death consequences, just as the actions of military men sometimes do, but the lives 


in the balance are of the fleshy sort. They know, as Socrates does, that words can kill, 


just as words can save, but unlike Socrates, these fleshy lives are, they think, the ones 
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that matter. Words and speeches that cannot save the bodily life of one in danger are for 


them just as worthless as archers who cannot shoot straight or unarmed hoplites in battle; 
just as worthless are words and speeches that cannot harm an enemy who intends to 
inflict bodily or other material harm on oneself. 

Achieving success for them is not to defeat Socrates in their verbal contests with 
him, for he is, they believe, powerless to do them any real harm. Rather they must focus 
on the world outside. In the larger picture, the grand theatre of verbal warfare waged 
daily in the public fora of the cities, the contest with Socrates is not even a minor 
skirmish. It is, from where they sit, a non-event, a relaxation and an amusement only. 
Even if he should score off three successive wins in a row, they will not have suffered a 
scratch. His words may have defeated their words, but this counts for almost nothing. 
War, in the sense of armed conflict where the blood that is shed is warm and wet and 
where death when it occurs is real, is not the world they live in, at least in this dialogue. 
The discussion takes place "within" (447c), while the world outside is their real concern. 
It will remain as it was before, and so must they and their beliefs if they are to continue 
to be successful as actors in it. This seems especially true for Callicles. Tomorrow he 
will rejoin the real contests none the weaker, if none the stronger either, from his 
encounter with Socrates. 

All of this may seem to cast doubt on the usefulness of war as a point of departure 
for an adequate interpretation of the Gorgias. This is not war. At best it is but a pale 
reflection of "real" war. Struggles are engaged, battles fought, victors and vanquished 
emerge, but too much is crucially different. For in a verbal contest, many people will 
think, the risks of engagement are low, defeat is relatively painless, concessions to the 
enemy are cheap, and death is a metaphor. In short, while the battle rages the same, the 
Stakes in a verbal contest are not to be compared. 

So, at least, Callicles, reflecting the views of many others, seems to see it. But it 


seems to me that Socrates wants to hold on to the metaphor. He struggles not only 
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against each of his opponents in turn, but simultaneously wages another battle, to 
convince his interlocutors and his audience that the stakes of these other verbal contests 
could not be higher. "For indeed," Socrates says to Polus, "the points which we have at 
issue are by no means of slight importance: rather, one might say, they are matters on 
which it is most honorable to have knowledge and most disgraceful to lack it; for in sum 
they involve our knowing or not knowing who is happy and who is not" (Gorgias, 472c). 
And this to Callicles: "And on no themes could one make more honorable inquiry, 


Callicles, than on those you have reproached me with--what character one should have, 


and what should be one's pursuits and up to what point, in later as in earlier years" 


(487e). “Our debate is upon a question," he continues, “which has the highest 
conceivable claims to our serious interest" (S00c). The stakes of any contest are only as 
great as they appear to the contestants. Socrates's victory, if that is what he seeks, can be 
a victory of any significance only if those who are involved are convinced that the prize 
is worth the candle. Otherwise the contest resembles more a game that children play than 
a real war.3 

Still, since Socrates and his respondents hold such opposing views about the 
measure and worth of effective speech, their discussion threatens to become for the 
audience as well a mere entertainment, undeserving of weighty consideration. How can 
Socrates prevent this from happening? How is he to persuade his interlocutors and his 
audience that this conversation matters, and that his victory in words has consequences 
for their beliefs and how they live their lives? How can the analogy of conversation to 
war acquire teeth? Were he a military man engaged in armed conflict he could resort to 
force, and were he the stronger he would prevail. But he is fighting with words and 
arguments, and one wonders whether an argument can ever compel?* For it would seem 
that words, unlike arms, rely on persuasion rather than force. The analogy of a speech- 
contest to armed conflict breaks down on just this point. In war victory is secured by the 


irresistability of superior might, while in an agon logon one might "win" and still fail to 
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have produced the desired result. The "loser" can always say at the end of the day, I am 


still who I am, free and independent, and I can think what I choose. One looks 
seemingly in vain for a verbal equivalent to "force" in any verbal contest. 

To overcome this difficulty seems to me to be a central aim of the Gorgias. 
Ostensibly the dialogue is about rhetoric, but war is the subtext. The weaknesses in the 
analogy between speech-contests and armed contests do not cause Socrates to abandon 
the analogy but to strengthen and extend it, which he must do if he is to have any success 
with his respondents in, or the audience to, this dialogue. As long as they or we are free 
to remain casual witnesses to the arguments and detached from any commitments that 
follow from their conclusions, Socrates's words would indeed seem to lose much of their 
worth. But if, in some sense, his arguments can be shown to compel in the way that 
armed superiority compels, then Socrates will have accomplished something that even a 
Callicles would value. His worth could then, but only then, be said to be comparable to 
the worth of a superior military force, and he would have to be esteemed accordingly. 

In order to show that arguments not only persuade but actually compel Socrates 
must accomplish two distinct aims. First he must produce powerful arguments, then he 
must show that powerful arguments have power (dynamis). I shall be concerned herein 
only with the latter aim. In order for an argument to have power it is necessary that 
certain conditions between interlocutors be met, certain agreements be established, and 
that all parties be faithful to their agreements. When these elements of a powerful 
argument have been taken in by a human soul, Socrates believes not only that one will 
choose to believe (and act) correctly, but that one will actually be forced to do so. 
Conversely, if someone's belief is not compelled by a powerful argument, it must be the 
case that the conditions and agreements have failed to be established. Since this is not 
impossible to imagine, in a sense even powerful speech may at times not compel. But 
when the conditions have been clearly set out, explained, and understood they are 


extremely difficult to resist, or so Socrates believes. Powerful speech, he thinks, will 
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usually compel. He is therefore much absorbed with how to spell out and make 


understood the conditions and consequences of powerful speech. 


Three Conceptions of Power in the Gorgias 

This is no small task. Socrates may be superior to his rivals in dialectics in this 
dialogue, but he is not necessarily the preeminent expert on the subject of power. All of 
his interlocutors are also deeply absorbed with it, as are those people they hold in greatest 
esteem, including above all military leaders and tyrants. One might say that power is the 
principal business of all of these people.5 Socrates's speech rivals admire rhetoric for its 
power to sway assembles and influence juries. In turn they admire generals and tyrants 
for their power to destroy enemies and to fatten themselves at others's expense. The 
chief measure of power in both cases is, as Polus puts it, the ability "to put to death 
anyone they [viz., despots and orators] please" (Gorg. 466c), for possessing this power 
implies any other that they value. In other words, power for Socrates's respondents 
means coercive power, where it is understood that suitable objects of coersion are human 
bodies and their comforts. The human soul, in these calculations, is of little account, or 
at least the soul is known by these men reliably to follow the interests of the body 
whenever the body can be placed in danger.® People may act in accordance with the 
wishes of their souls, but these wishes in turn are fashioned with an eye toward securing 
and extending the body's well-being. One who wishes to have power does well to gain 
control over human bodies, for thereby he is able to force souls to follow where he leads. 

Socrates wishes to establish a different idea of power. Rhetoricians and despots 
have, he claims, “the smallest power in their cities" (466b). The reason for this is that 
power must mean "something good for him who has it." But in order for something to be 


good for the one who has it, it must be used in accordance with the wishes of the user. 


Now, orators and despots may think they do whatever they wish, but if they lack 


intelligence (nous) they cannot be sure that what they do actually is what they would 


wish to do if they possessed intelligence. Since rhetoric and despotism both are able to 
achieve their effects without intelligence--a point conceded by Polus at least--then it must 
be the case that despots and rhetoricians sometimes do what they do not wish, and so lack 
power. If they ever did do what they wished, it would be by accident, as it were. But 
any possession that achieves its effects only haphazardly cannot be counted power. In 
order to count as power, its effects must be reliably productive of what is good for the 
possessor, and this requires intelligence. 

We thus confront not one conception of power in the Gorgias, but three: the 
"power" of the rhetorician as understood by rhetoricians, the "power" of the tyrant and 


military leader as understood by rhetoricians, and "true" power as understood by 


Socrates. Although the first two are often spoken of as one by Gorgias and Polus they 


are importantly different. Both may be called coercive, but they coerce in different 
ways. The tyrant and the military man coerce by applying physical force, or at least the 
threat of it, directly to the bodies they wish to control. To be able to do this and to win 
the compliance of its victims in this way is just what Gorgias and Polus understand 
military and tyrannical power to be. 

The power of rhetoric also secures its effect by operating on human bodies, as it 
were. But it must do so indirectly and through the medium of words rather than of 
physical might. If it is true, as Polus says, that orators may "put to death anyone they 
please, and deprive anyone of his property, and expel him from their cities as they may 
think fit" (466c), they do not do these things themselves, as military men and tyrants do, 
but rather they persuade others (juries, assemblies, other public bodies) to do so for them. 
The coercive agents are those who have been thus persuaded. The capital punishments, 
the confiscations, the exiles that occur as a consequence are coercive and bodily, and 
operate in the same way that a tyrant's power does; but these effects are not imposed 
directly by the orators. They are, one might say, at one remove from the orator's power 


to persuade. 


The power of rhetoricians over juries and assemblies, for its part, is of a different 
sort from this. It is really not coercive at all. No gun is held to the heads of jurors and 
assemblies by orators seeking to "do whatever they please." Rhetoric works by 
persuasion. But while not coercive, in the sense of involving physical force and threats 
of force, the power of rhetoric is "bodily," in the sense that it achieves its effects by 
appealing to appetites of the human body and to “lower" psychic elements. The orator 
seeks to gratify these appetites, and knows that he can do so without engaging the reason 
or intelligence of his audience. Reason is more likely to interfere with the work of the 
orator than help. Oratory works best when it operates directly upon bodily appetites, 
securing for them gratification and pleasure, and ignores or even evades the counsels of 
intelligence and reason. 

The power of rhetoric is thus a sort of hybrid power, containing both coercive and 
non-coercive elements, forced to rely in large measure upon the latter to achieve its own 


immediate aims, but thoroughly committed to the human body as its appropriate sphere 


of operation and to coersion as the most effective means of securing desired effects. The 


power of the military man and the tyrant is much purer; for while they too confine their 
activity to the sphere of human bodies, they achieve their effects by coersion alone. An 
element of persuasion might operate with respect to their own soldiers and storm- 
troopers, but these are not the intended victims of their power. As to subject populations, 
both military men and tyrants rely almost purely upon coersion. Polus has spoken 
incorrectly when he claimed that the power of the tyrant and the orator were the same. 

"True" power, as Socrates understands it, is, like the power of military men and 
tyrants, pure, but in the opposite sense. While their power contains nothing of, and has 
no need of, persuasion, his has nothing of, and has no need of, coersion (in their sense). 
True power works entirely by persuasion. It is the power of the "true rhetorician" and the 
"true statesman," the power that Socrates himself claims to exercise. 


But this is not enough. True power is not only persuasion. If it is truly "power" it 


must also achieve its aim. Socrates is of the opinion that the only aim worth pursuing is 


the protection and improvement of the human soul. Now, it would appear that the well- 
being of the soul is endangered by two different evils: suffering wrong and doing wrong. 
One suffers wrong generally through the actions and words of others, while one does 
wrong through committing wrong actions and speaking wrong words oneself. And, since 
two sources of evil exist, two kinds of power are necessary for protection: power to 
prevent others from wronging oneself, and power to keep oneself from wronging others. 

Of these two sources of danger, Callicles naturally believes the one more to be 
dreaded is the first, since it is done not by oneself but by another. To protect against it 
requires not merely the exercise of one's own will, for no one has ever prevented another 
from wronging him merely by wishing it to be so. One needs power. But the power 
most capable of ensuring freedom from wrong inflicted by others is "either to be a ruler, 
or even a despot, in one's city, or else an associate of the existing regime" (510a). This is 
given as Socrates's belief, but it is eagerly embraced by Callicles as well. He is attracted 
to the sort of power useful against the attacks of others, and he is probably also thinking 
of the great advantage to one's own material desires such power would provide. 

But Socrates insists that this power by itself is not enough, for it still leaves the 
power-wielder without protection against doing wrong to others. Callicles does not 
understand why anyone would need protection of this kind, or indeed why anyone with 
power of the first sort would want it. If one has the will not to do wrong, he supposes, 
that is a sufficient condition to ensure that wrong will not be done. But he also supposes 
that the one who is able to do wrong with impunity will often wish to do wrong, for that 
is "natural" and "just" as he sees it. To do wrong (i.e., to will to do wrong) when one is 
able is exactly what Callicles thinks of when he thinks about power. 

Socrates takes a contrary view. To avoid doing wrong requires power just as 
much as to avoid suffering it, and it is a power that anyone with understanding (nous) 


would desire to possess. The mere wish not to do wrong is not sufficient to ensure that 
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one will do no wrong. But power of the first sort, the power of rulers and their associates 
which enables them to avoid suffering wrong, is not sufficient either. In fact, as a rule, 
the power which enables one to avoid suffering wrong works at cross purposes with the 
power which enables one to avoid doing wrong. For power of the former sort often 
implies injustice in the one who acquires it. To become a ruler or a tyrant of a city not 
only puts one in a position to be able to do wrong with impunity; it also, Socrates seems 
to say, is sought as a goal by those who seek it for this very purpose, and is achieved in 
many cases as a consequence of this very thing, doing wrong.’ 

Anyone who thinks, therefore, that possessing power of both sorts--the sort that 
enables one to avoid suffering and the sort that enables one to avoid doing wrong--is 
desirable will, as a rule, be forced to choose one or the other. Callicles would choose to 
possess the former sort, had he to choose, Socrates the latter. But we do not yet know 
what sort of power this latter sort is. Why is it not enough merely to wish not to do 


wrong in order not to do it? What additional dunamis is required that would reliably 


ensure that one wishing not to do wrong would in fact not do it? This power, whatever it 


is, would seem to be "true" power as Socrates understands it. To discover its identity is 
thus a matter of some urgency. 
We are never told directly. Instead, Socrates shifts the line of questioning to a 


different question: what is the art or power (techne kai dunamis) that enables one to 


"improve" the citizens and "make them as good as possible" (513e)? This is the art, 
according to Socrates's account, which takes one "who was previously wicked, unjust, 
licentious, and senseless" and makes him "an upright and honorable man" (515a). We 
see from the way in which Socrates poses the question that he has in mind the art of 
moral and political instruction, what he later (521d) refers to as the "true art of 
statesmanship." This "true" art, which is "true" power in Socrates's estimation, is not to 
be confused with those other arts--sophistry, rhetoric, ruling--which appear to have an 


affinity with this one and which were widely believed at Athens to accomplish the moral 
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and political instruction which, according to Socrates, is the proper function of the "true" 
art. These others are counterfeits. They claim to "teach virtue" and to "make others as 
good as possible." But in fact they are different forms of flattery, aiming at pleasure and 
gratification, not goodness. True power is none of this. In its simplest terms it is having 
a just soul oneself and extending the self-protection that a just soul provides to one's 
fellow citizens and associates. True power is the power that Socrates and, if he is 
believed, only he possesses. 


We are now able to see why merely wishing not to do wrong is insufficient for 


insuring that one will in fact not do wrong. Not doing wrong, as much as "doing right," 


requires power in Socrates's sense. Citizens, especially those who, like Callicles and the 
other respondents in this dialogue, spend much of their lives engaged in the political 
affairs of the city, inevitably encounter other citizens in the course of their daily lives. 
Their words and deeds have consequences for the souls of those they encounter. If their 
own lives are not well-ordered, these consequences--whatever their intentions may be-- 
will be deleterious to the souls of their associates. They may think they are "benefitting" 
the city and its citizens, as Pericles, Themistocles, and Cimon undoubtedly believed of 
their own actions when they were rulers of the city. But, lacking the "true art" of 
statesmanship, power in the only true sense, they not only did no good to the city but 
actually caused it harm. More dangerous than these, Socrates believed, are those who, 
like the tyrants most admired by Callicles and Polus, do not even intend to benefit the 
city but seek instead only their own advantage while doing wrong to others. In either 
case the only antidote to wrongdoing is the true art of statesmanship, the only kind of 
power that enables its possessor to do not only what he thinks he desires, but to do what 
he actually desires, which is to make oneself and others as good as possible. 

Since Socrates claims to be the only practitioner of this art in Athens, the only 
one who possesses genuine power, it must be the case that he discovers a deficiency of 


power in others, whatever those others may think about themselves. That view, 
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supposing it is correct, would then help to explain the special nature of Socrates's power 
and the peculiar use to which he put it in his own life. His "power" is his speech, just as, 
according to its own practitioners, the power of oratory is speech. But unlike the latter, 
Socrates's speech is employed in making the souls of others as good as they can be. To 
do this seems to be a reasonable account of just what Socrates takes himself to be doing, 
or at least attempting to do, in the Gorgias. What he has to say to his respondents is 
neither gratifying nor pleasing to them, but, Socrates believes, it is edifying. If they 
accept his speech and his arguments, their souls will become better. But it is a strange 
sort of power whose purpose is to make men better if they do not, as a consequence of 
the exercise of this power, actually become better. A power that fails of its aim would 
appear to be poorly named. For, if power has any worth as power, it would appear 
necessary for that worth to reside in the ability of power to achieve its aim. A power that 


regularly fails of its purpose would better be called impotence than power. 


Coercive Power in the "Gorgias": Speech and War 

One therefore wishes to know whether Socrates's hearers become "better" as a 
consequence of his speeches and arguments in the Gorgias. Such a determination is 
difficult to make, perhaps impossible in particular instances, since we are as yet uncertain 
by what criteria such a judgment is to be made. Matters are complicated too by the 
consideration that not only his interlocutors's souls but the souls of Socrates's other 
auditors, including presumably Plato's readers, need to be taken into account for a full 
assessment to be made. For these latter the evidence is skimpy or non-existent. Even for 


the three interlocutors it is hard to be certain. A preliminary, intuitive assessment might 


be that Gorgias and Polus are made better by their encounters with Socrates because they 


change their views more closely to accord with what we can discern of Socrates's views 
as a consequence of their encounters with the elenchus; but that Callicles is not especially 


improved, since he either does not change his views, or only says that he does in order to 
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oblige Socrates and the audience in attendance. In the specific contests waged in the 
Gorgias the results would appear to be two victories against one defeat for Socrates. His 
power is efficacious but not completely so. He appears to be unable to "do whatever he 
wishes" (assuming he wishes to improve Callicles), which for Polus and Callicles is the 
one true test of real power. 

What, though, would be a fair test of real power for Socrates? How might we, as 


both auditors and subjects of this (and other) Socratic display of power, assess whether 


Socrates's words and speeches are in fact "powerful"? If we were judging the outcome of 


a military contest such an assessment would appear to be quite straightforward: we would 
look to see how many of the enemy were destroyed on each side, how many soldiers 
were left standing, which forces were advancing and which retreating at battle's end, 
which side declared surrender and which declared victory. Perhaps no single element of 
such an assessment would be decisive for a certain determination, but the cumulative 
result of several indicators taken together would leave little room for doubt. Do 
comparable indicators exist for an agon logon, are they similarly indisputable, and how 
are they conveyed to the participants in and witnesses to a dispute? In short, to what 
extent can the exercise of power in speech find points of contact with the exercise of 
power in war in such a way as to permit judgments as reliable about victory and success 
in the former as in the latter? 

Speech (logos), seemingly unlike war, depends necessarily for its effectiveness-- 
its power--upon the acknowledgment of those who are affected by it. The idea of 
effective speech thus entails as a logical desideratum the understanding of those who hear 
it. This is as true of rhetorical speech (as understood by Gorgias and Polus) as of 
Socratic speech. Neither Gorgias, Polus, Callicles, nor Socrates will be "powerful" in 
speech (in any sense of "power") if what they say is incorrectly understood by their 
auditors. Either they will have produced no effect or they will have produced an effect 


other than what they sought, but in either case they will not have been powerful. 
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But it would be a mistake to conclude from this observation that speech therefore 
lacks, as war does not, a coercive element, or that war lacks the requirement of 
understanding. Coersion and understanding, appearances aside, are the fundamental 
mechanisms of efficacy in both war and speech. Coersion is perhaps only more 
obviously present in war, understanding in speech. But both rely significantly upon both. 

The superior force in war wins, we are accustomed to think, because it is 
superior, and by virtue of that superiority. But force, even in war, is almost never pure. 
Force is employed in war almost always for the sake of making efficacious the threat of 
force; if the threat could accomplish the aim without the actual use, it alone would be 
used, as by far the less costly. But a threat of force is efficacious only when it is 
acknowledged and understood by its intended victim. The weaker in war bows to the 
stronger, but almost never because the entire army has been decimated. It bows, rather, 
when enough of the army has been decimated to make convincing the claim on the part 
of the stronger that the rest could be decimated if capitulation were not forthcoming. The 
level of understanding that is required in war may be lower, may make fewer demands 
on the psychic capacities of the combattants, than in verbal disputation (and even this 
difference may be doubted in regard to some of the speech-practices of rhetoricians of 
Polus's calibre!); but some measure of understanding is required (as a rule anyway®) on 
the part of the vanquished if the victors are to be able to say that they have exercised 
their power effectively. 

No less important from Socrates's point of view is the coercive element in speech 
and argument. The hearer yields, not to the superior might of an armed combattant, but 
to the stronger argument. One might suppose that such yielding, when it occurs, is 
purely voluntary--unlike the "forced" yielding that occurs on the military field of battle. 
But such a supposition is a distortion. Just as persuasion assists coersion in military 


battle, so too coersion is the ally of persuasion in verbal disputation. Stated most simply, 


Socrates believes that what a person does as a matter of deliberate intention is always, 
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invariably, and of necessity a direct and immediate response to what he takes to be "the 
good." That link, between belief about the good and action, is adamantine, no less 
reliable as a determinant in the conduct of an individual life than superior arms determine 
outcomes on the battlefield. One cannot choose to do other than what one takes to be 


"good." 


The Coersion of Conduct By Belief 

If a person's conduct is to be altered or manipulated by the endeavors of a speech- 
expert, therefore, it must be the case that the speech aims to change his views about what 
"the good" is, or else to appeal to existing conceptions of the good. But it would be 
futile, Socrates believes, to try to persuade someone to do other than what he takes to be 
"the good." Conversely, supposing someone to hold a certain view about the good, no 
appeal in words to some other conception will possibly succeed in inducing a different 
course of conduct than what is directed toward that conception. He is locked in, so to 
speak, bound by his conception. 

Now, while Socrates perceives a necessary connection between belief and 


conduct in this way, he does not suppose that this perception is widely shared. On the 


contrary, most of those whom he confronts with this idea dispute it, at least at first. Far 


more common is the view, identified as "what most people believe" in the Protagoras, 
that people often act contrary to their conception of the good, being pulled or tempted by 
the appetite to achieve desires which are not compatible with the good. In order, 
therefore, for Socrates's speech to possess the coercive power over his auditors that he 
presumably wishes it to have, it is important (though perhaps not quite necessary) for his 
auditors to come to perceive the same necessity between beliefs and conduct that 
Socrates perceives. Socrates may thus be expected to devote no small argumentative 
effort in his own speeches to establishing in his auditors' beliefs the perception of this 


very necessity. 
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This is just what we discover Socrates to be doing in the Gorgias with each of his 
three respondents in turn. With Gorgias himself Socrates takes up the question of 
whether the rhetorician, as Gorgias has described him, may possibly "do wrong" (i.e., act 
against what he believes to be right or good). In view of his admission earlier that a 
student wishing to learn rhetoric from Gorgias would also learn "justice" if he did not 
already know it, Gorgias is now "forced" to admit that, either knowing justice already or 
learning it from Gorgias, the rhetorician could not possibly "do wrong" (456a-461b), 
since no one with a knowledge of justice could be unjust. Similarly, Socrates gets Polus 
to acknowledge that "it is always for the sake of the good that the doers of [all] acts do 
them" (468b). With Callicles the statement to which Socrates seeks agreement is, "[N]o 
one does wrong of his own wish, but all who do wrong do it against their will," and he 
claims this is the position that “"Polus and 1... were forced to admit" in their previous 
argument (509e). 

In each case Socrates is seeking an admission by his respondent that actions 
follow of necessity from prior beliefs, specifically beliefs about wrong and right or about 
good and evil.? If one believes something to be good (for oneself), then one will of 
necessity act in accordance with that belief unless physically prevented from doing so. If 
one believes something to be evil (for oneself), then one would of necessity eschew it 
unless physically forced to do otherwise. Beliefs about the good and the right operate as 
coercive mechanisms in human conduct, just as much as physical force sometimes does. 
But beliefs are more powerful because, unlike physical force, they only fail as 
determinants of conduct when physical force prevents them from operating; in the 


ordinary course of events that is seldom. Moreover, unlike physical constraint, which 


often is resisted (even when resistance is futile and unsuccessful), beliefs never encounter 


resistance. The actor is the willing compliant of his beliefs; he gladly goes wherever they 


lead. 


Socrates, as we have seen, is successful in gaining the admission he seeks from 
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his first two respondents in the Gorgias. Indeed, neither Gorgias nor Poius put up much 
of a fight at all in this part of their discussions with Socrates, even though the concession 
leads to unfortunate consequences for both of them. For Gorgias the admission that the 
rhetorician could not possibly "do wrong" produces the contradiction of his earlier 
statement that some among those who have studied (and so learnt) rhetoric from him 
have used their "power" of speech to do wrong. That is the contradiction that finishes 
him off, so to speak, and induces Polus to take over in his place. But Polus, in his turn, 
also agrees that people do what they do always and only for the sake of the good, and this 
admission comes around to haunt him as well. For in the course of the cross-examination 
he is brought to admit that wrongdoing can have nothing of the good in it, so that anyone 
who does wrong must do so unwillingly. This admission is not only a contradiction of 
his earlier view, it also does fatal damage to his much vaunted ideal of the unscrupulous 
tyrant and wrongdoer. Socrates has shown that men such as those Polus thought he most 
admired were really the most wretched of all men, and Polus is "forced" to agree, even in 
spite of himself. 
What is true of some rhetoricians is, by Gorgias's admission, true of all of them 
and so, of himself as well; and what is true of rhetoricians and tyrants is, by Polus's 
admission, true of ali men, and so of himself also. Both men are brought around by 
Socrates's questioning to admit that they too seek only the good, and that they too can do 
no other than what they take to be the good. They are as much constrained and coerced 
by their beliefs as all others are by theirs, so that the "power" they both thought they had 
over others is itself limited, and seen by them to be limited, by the necessities of 
obedience to themselves. Having recognized this much about themselves, moreover, 
they are both now in a position to have their lives altered by having their beliefs altered. 
In fact, this has already happened, just as soon as each admitted that one's beliefs about 
the good determine one's conduct. While earlier they had presumed themselves to be 


powerful over others, they now acknowledge themselves to be subject to the coercive 
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power of the superior dialectician, the one who alters beliefs. 

Gorgias and Polus, however, are but a prelude to Callicles, who is, as we shall 
see, a far more difficult case. Callicles has not been convinced by the earlier arguments; 
his soul is still untouched and unaltered by Socrates's coercive speech. He accuses 
Socrates of playing "verbal tricks" on his opponents and "shaming" them into saying 
things that they did not really believe. Callicles will be neither tricked nor shamed nor 
bullied. He is quite certain that "natural justice" means the "better" getting more than 
"the worse," and that this "getting more" will often take place "wrongly" from the 
standpoint of “conventional justice." Not only do people do wrong willingly, but it is 
right and just that they do so when they are "the better." Nothing, it seems, will shake 
him loose from his conviction, not even Socrates's speech. To Socrates's plea, "I really 
must have your answer on this particular point, whether you think that Polus and I were 
correct or not in finding ourselves forced to admit, as we did in the preceding argument, 
that no one does wrong of his own wish, but that all who do wrong do it against their 
will," Callicles can only reply: "Let it be as you would have it Socrates, in order that you 
may come to a conclusion of your argument" (509e-510a). These are not the words of 
someone who has been convinced. 

By refusing to allow himself to succumb to the maxim that "no one does wrong 
against his wish," Callicles remains as free as he was before to acknowledge the existence 
of willing wrongdoers, and to admire and praise them, if that is his wish. He also 
remains free to be or to become a willing wrongdoer, at least by his own lights, if that is 
his wish. Now, if Socrates's argument that "no one does wrong against his wish" is a 
strong argument, then one might conclude that Callicles, by refusing to admit the truth of 
it, is not merely stubborn but perverse. He would believe in the existence of things 
(willing wrongdoers) that do not exist and would admire these non-existent things. He 


would also believe himself capable of being or becoming something that cannot be. But 


none of this, it seems, makes much difference for Callicles. If he does not accept the 


stronger argument of Socrates, then he is not obliged to accept its consequences either. 
He may go on believing in non-existent things, he may admire and praise them, he may 
use his powers of speech to convince others that they do exist, and he may even emulate 


what he takes to be the behavior of these non-existents. All of this becomes possible for 


Callicles just as long as he refuses to admit the maxim. His refusal at this stage must be 


seen as the crucial moment in Socrates's cross-examination, for it is the moment where 
Callicles successfully evades the coersive power of Socrates's speech. 

But for the other two, and for any others among Socrates's audience who admit 
the argument that "no one does wrong willingly," a number of additional consequences 
follow of necessity. We have seen that this proposition entails its opposite, "people 
always act according to their conception of the good." From this it follows that, if one 
wishes to alter people's behavior, it is necessary and sufficient to alter their conceptions 
of "the good." Conceptions of the good, unlike the basic mechanism of human behavior 
that translates such conceptions into specific plans of action, are subject to alteration.!° 
The standard device for doing this is human speech, or logos. Socrates's philosophic 
mission may well be interpreted as his attempt to alter people's conduct by altering their 
conceptions of the good from what they merely believed to be good to what actually is 
good, as much as this latter can be known. This strategy is presumed by Socrates to be 
effective by virtue of his commitment to the ideas that no one would prefer to do what 
merely seems good if in fact it is not good, and that anyone would always prefer to do 
what actually is good if some way could be found for discovering what it is. 

Rhetoric too works in the medium of speech, but here we encounter an important 
difference from Socratic speech. Altering people's beliefs about the good is not the only 
function of speech, plainly. More often speech, even persuasive speech, operates upon 
already existing conceptions. Like war, rhetoric takes people as they are. Both war and 
rhetoric aim at inducing desired forms of conduct among those over whom they wish to 


hold sway, whether friend or enemy, but both supply inducements that appeal to pre- 
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existent desires and conceptions of the good. These desires and conceptions are, as we 
have seen, bodily in the main. Neither the general nor the orator attempts to rearrange 
these popular schedules of preference. They take them as given and instead seek to find 
inducements that conform to them. As Socrates says to Callicles, "if you suppose that 
anyone in the world can transmit to you such an art as will cause you to have great power 
in this state without conforming to its constitution either for better or for worse, in my 
opinion you are ill-advised, Callicles; for you must be no mere imitator, but essentially 
like them, if you mean to achieve any genuine sort of friendship with either the Athenian 
or the Pyrilampian Demos" (513a-b). 

Socrates, for his part, uses speech to bring about change in people's conceptions 
of the good. But, according to Socrates's repeated insistence not only in the Gorgias but 
elsewhere, it is not really Socrates's speech that brings about this effect, when it occurs, 
but the speech. Socrates is only a facilitator, as it were, the medium through which the 
speech passes on its way from the eternal empyrean where it permanently resides to the 
ears and the souls of its auditors. Socrates's own preferred self-image is that of a 
"midwife" of conceptions, using the logos to bring into the light of day conceptions of 
the good that had before lain hidden from the mind, forgotten during the course of a 
soul's journey into the nether world and back. Strictly speaking, then, the speech is 
powerful, not Socrates. To assess this power it is necessary to acquire a fuller 
acquaintance with the characteristic properties and features of the logos as Socrates 


understood it. 


Socrates's Conception of the Logos 
I. Formal Properties 
Crucial to Socrates's establishing the power of speech to alter peoples' beliefs is 


his separation of the logos from himself, externalizing it. The logos, if it is to be 


powerful, must be different from Socrates, with a life of its own, much in the way that a 
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general's power in war resides in a power--the army--external to him (although one notes 


that the army is assembled whereas the logos is discovered). We thus find throughout the 


dialogues a great deal of speech whose effect is to personify and objectify the logos: the 
logos stumbles and must be put back on its feet (Gorg. 462a), the logos makes its hearers 


feel tipsy (Lysis 222c) and causes confusion (Hippias Minor 372e), it can protest against 


the speakers, even flout and ridicule them (Charmides 175b-d, Protagoras 361a). Words 
and arguments are called "noble creatures" (Phaedrus 261a), but they can be ignoble too, 
as when they "swim on their back" (i.e., begin with an ending, as Lysias's speech on love 
was said to do at Phaedrus 264a). Logoi may even have "offspring" and "descendents" 
(Phdr. 278a), recalling Socrates's claim to be a midwife of ideas. 

The imagery in the Republic is particularly rich and varied: Thrasymachus first 
"poured" his argument like a "flood" over Socrates's ears, then "hurled" it, and finally, in 


a crescendo of violence, demanded to know whether he should not simply "ram it into 


[Socrates's] head" (I, 344d-49a). Later the argument is a blowing wind (III, 394e), 


carrying the interlocutors along on its airy flight, then it becomes a long, winding path 
(V, 484a), whose footprints the interlocutors must follow and track (V, 462a). At times 
the argument swells to vast proportions of size and difficulty, as when the "sea of 
argument" threatens to drown Socrates and his companions as he contemplates the 
difficult issues of community among husbands and wives and equality of the sexes. 
Socrates prays for rescue on the back of a dolphin (V, 453d). In such cases as this the 
argument is invested with great power that actually threatens the well-being of Socrates; 
he can be saved only by finding even stronger logoi that are capable of "overcoming" 
those that threaten. 

The logos also, one supposes, speaks with a single voice to whomever hears it. 
This is a consequence of its externality to the speakers and auditors. Two may search for 
the best logos together, but when it is discovered it will have the same meaning for both. 


Socrates does not, it is true, suppose that the search can be conducted in the same way 
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with every interlocutor; questions suitable for a Euthyphro would not do for the much 
more gifted Theaetetus, and Alcibiades can be brought along with methods that are rather 
different from those employed with the more hostile and sullen Callicles. Socrates will 
suit his speech to the particular characteristics of his auditor--a point defended 
philosophically in the Phaedrus (271b ff.). Socrates's characterization of own “art of 
words" as a maieutic art (Theaetetus 150 b ff.) suggests similarly that how an interlocutor 
is questioned must depend upon the nature of the embryonic ideas already present within 
the minds of each--and these must be different from person to person to some extent. 
Still, a weak argument can be detected by anyone who bothers to look with sufficient 
care, and so presumably can a strong one (though finding the latter is admittedly rare 
when compared with finding the former). Each person comes to the truth from his own 
point of departure; but the truth itself is the same for all who come to it. 

Because good (or true) arguments are powerful, they are to be obeyed by the one 
who understands them: "I am not only now but always a man who follows nothing but 


the argument (to logo) which on consideration (an moi logizomeno) seems to me best" 


(Crito 46b). Socrates does not suppose that other people might wish or choose to disobey 
the logos, for that would be to wish or choose to live with internal discord and 
disharmony in one's soul, and that is something no one would choose (Gorgias 482b). If 
people behave differently than Socrates, therefore, it is because they have failed to 
understand the best logos, the truth. They have either taken an inferior logos to be true, 
and so heed that, or else they have not examined the competing logoi, and so act more- 
or-less at random. But the true logos always speaks with one voice and does not change. 
Truth, Socrates informs Agathon (in the Symposium, 201c), cannot be contradicted, 
though Socrates may easily be. And to Callicles: "Do not be surprised at my saying it, 
but make my beloved, philosophy, stop talking thus. For she, my dear friend, speaks 


what you hear me saying now, and is far less fickle to me than any other favorite; . . . 


Philosophy always holds the same, and it is her speech that now surprises you, . . . SO you 
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must either refute her, or . . . be in discord [with yourself] all your life" (482a-b). 
In order that speech may compel in the way sought by Socrates, it is necessary 
that the logos be not only external to Socrates, representing something of greater stature 


than merely "Socrates's opinion." It is also necessary for it to possess certain 


characteristics that would enable Socrates's interlocutors to agree with Socrates about its 


identity as the true logos once it had been discovered. This requires, first, that some 
differentiation between true and false speech is granted by the auditor. It also requires 
the acknowledgment that reliable methods can be found for sorting out the two.!! Both 
Socrates and his auditors assume (without argument) that the distinction between "true" 
and "false" speech exists and is meaningful.!2 They also assume that true speech is to be 
preferred (as what one would wish to believe) over false speech, again generally without 
argument. Socrates's efforts are therefore mainly directed at establishing agreement with 
his respondents about the criteria that are to be employed in distinguishing the two types, 
and about the methods useful for identifying those criteria. These criteria and methods 
are prominent or subdued in varying degrees in different dialogues; the Gorgias furnishes 


a particularly vivid illustration of most of them.!% 


Criteria of "True Speech": The Stronger Argument 

I. Formal Properties 

True speech is indicated, first of all, by a set of more or less formal properties, 
formal because they have little or nothing at all to do with the content of speech--what is 
actually said--but rather with the context--who is speaking to whom, under what 
circumstances, and in what manner. These properties are familiar to any casual reader of 
Plato's dialogues, but their significance as defining elements of true speech may 
sometimes be overlooked. 

First, the search for the truth must generally take place between no more than two 


people at one time, Socrates and a respondent. This is so because of how the search takes 
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place, by the successive examining of propositions that are connected by links of logical 
necessity and inference. To be justified in proceding from one proposition to the next the 
logical necessity or the inference must be granted and vocally assented to by both 
interlocutors, otherwise one is neither committed nor obliged to accept propositions 
further down the line. Limiting the conversation to two persons at a time is an enabling 
condition for this assent to be given. In large or even small audiences one can never be 
certain about the degree of engagement and assent in all of one's auditors. 

The nature of the search also imposes upon Socrates the necessity of asking 
questions and avoiding long speeches as much as possible. Various reasons are given. In 
the Meno learning is described as recollection which itself is said to be best brought 
about through being asked questions (82e, 85d). Written discourse and rhapsody are 
incompatible with genuine learning since they do not allow responses (Phdr. 277e-78a); 
much the same is said about poetry in the Protagoras (347e-48a). Socrates tends to 
equate long speeches with epideictic and other forms of oratorical display not aimed at 
serious investigation, whereas his own concerns are invariably with the latter (e.g., Jon 
531a; Protagoras 336a-b). Sometimes Socrates objects to long speeches on the grounds 


either that he is short on time (e.g., Ion 531a; Protagoras 334d), or that he is forgetful and 


lacking in ability (Hippias Minor 372e-73a; Prot. 334c), although Alcibiades suspects 
that he is "joking" in claiming to be forgetful (ib. 336c-d). Socrates tells Polus, in what 
perhaps comes closest to an underlying explanation, that the logos requires short 
questions and brief responses if it is to be discovered: "If you have any concern for the 
logos that we have carried on," he says to Polus, "and care to set it on its feet again, 
revoke whatever you please [and] take your turn in questioning and being questioned [in 
short speeches], like Gorgias and me; and thus either refute or be refuted" (Gorg. 462a). 
Departures from this method do occur from time to time, but when they do, they 


generally need to be justified as a condition of entry into the dialogue. Gorgias attempts 


to defend his lengthier style of speaking, even during a cross-examination, by saying that 
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some questions require lengthy answers (Gorg. 449 b-c). Protagoras (in the dialogue 
named after him) is at first quite annoyed and reluctant to be limited to short speeches in 
what he is permitted to say, since that would be to debate Socrates on Socrates's terms, 
like fighting a war on the enemy's turf (329a-b). The two men eventually agree to allow 
responses “as lengthy as they need to be" (334d), but soon Socrates is again complaining 
that he cannot keep up with Protagoras's long-windedness (336a-b). For his own part, 
Socrates sometimes feels compelled to excuse his own prolixity, as when, for example, 
_ he believes an interlocutor has failed to understand his shorter speeches (Polus's plight at 
465e), or when a respondent refuses to answer (as Callicles does at 519e). Socrates's 
lengthy speech at Phaedrus 244 a ff. is justified at its conclusion by his claim to have 
spoken "in honor of memory [through] yearning for the joys of that other time" spoken 


of in the speech (250c-d). And at his own trial, of course, Socrates had little choice but -= 


to deliver an extended speech, interrupted only briefly by the cross-examination of ie 


Meletus. Short speeches involving questions and answers is the preferred method for — ~— 


pursuing the logos whenever that is the object of the conversation. ; ~ 
One also notes, as formal properties of Socrates's interrogations, that they require— 
adequate leisure (e.g., Phdr. 258e, 279b; Phdo 66c-d, 108b, Theaet. 172d), perseverence — 
(e.g., Laches 194a, Phdr. 273e-74a, Symp. 223c-d), even courage to follow the 
arguments to their conclusions (Laches 194a). All of these elements of dialectical speech 
are generally missing from the speech of orators and speakers in the law courts, many of 
whom are often compelled to leave unfinished their business with Socrates because of 
other pressing business (e.g., Euthyphro 15e, Prot. 361e), or because they simply lose 
patience (as seems to be the case with Callicles in the Gorgias). Socrates himself 
eschews the public life of the city because it does not furnish the one whose aim is the 
truth with the requisite conditions for achieving it. In the Theaetetus he displays 
considerable contempt for the constraints imposed upon speech in the law-courts-- 


everything is governed by the requirements of the water-clock--and at his own trial he 
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complains about the law which limits capital trials to a single day. Had he more time and 
had the jurors more patience he may have been able to persuade them of the truth, but as 


it was, he was almost bound to fall short. 


II. Hallmarks of Successful Speech 

One may also detect powerful speech by attending to its aims--what it is designed 
to achieve--and its measures--how one may know whether those aims have been 
achieved. The aim of all strong speech is, in Socrates's view, to find the truth. Not all of 
his respondents, however, share exactly this view. Some rhetoricians claimed that the 
truth could not be known, or that the truth is not a necessary condition to persuade an 
audience; and some sophists claimed that "truth" is dependent upon what each person 
believes the truth to be (summed up in Protagoras's famous maxim, "man is the measure 
of all things"). For these people, what "finding the truth" means differs from what it 
means for Socrates. 

But a common basis for discussion still exists between Socrates and even these 


men. This is so because all of them, and every other Socratic interlocutor, share with 


Socrates the view that one may ask of any proposition that asserts either existence ("x 


exists") or identity (the identity of x is y) or predication ("x has the property z") whether 
it (that proposition) is "true." And that view is sufficient for any of them to engage in a 
search for the truth with Socrates. Where they differ with Socrates is then not about 
whether the truth can be sought, or even how to seek it, but what one will find when one 
finds it. Socrates will find that "the truth is the same for everyone" is true, while 
Protagoras will find that proposition to be false. Gorgias will think that "power is to be 
able to persuade any audience about anything" is "true, whereas Socrates will believe it 
to be "false." And so forth. The important point is that in each case the respondents are 
asking the same question and are trying to articulate the "best" answer, where "best" 


means "objectively correct (or perhaps better, intersubjectively agreeable)," or "true." In 
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this sense Socrates can count on all of his respondents sharing his aim to “discover the 
truth" and on their willingness to pursue this aim just as he does. 

But Socrates's respondents are not always in accord with him about how to 
recognize when "the truth" has been discovered. Much of his own speech is therefore 
directed toward bringing them to agree to accept as reliable and certain marks of true 
speech those marks that he takes as reliable and certain himself. The single most 
important mark, that in which the others are summed up, is the "agreement" (homologia) 
of the one respondent with whom he is engaged at the time. If his immediate respondent 
"agrees" that a certain proposition is "true," that condition by itself is sufficient warrant 


for the truth of the proposition as far as that respondent is concerned. Conversely, if a 


respondent refuses to agree--no matter how perversely, and no matter how many others 


may believe his refusal is ill-advised--then no "truth" has been established for that 
respondent. Socrates does not care what "the many" may think, or what "the many" are 
said to think, since the many cannot participate (as a group at least) in a proper 
conversation. As he says to Polus, who tries to refute Socrates by saying "no one in the 
world would assent to [your argument]," the views of the many do not matter. "Whereas 
you," he tells Polus, "have the assent of everyone else but myself, I am satisfied with 
your sole and single assent and evidence, and I take but your vote and disregard the rest" 
(474a-b, 475e; cf. the exchange with Gorgias at 472b-d). And to Callicles, "Hence, any 
agreement between you and me must really have attained the perfection of truth" (487e). 

a. Rules of Refutation 

Agreement is itself a complicated matter, even when it is sought from a single 
interlocutor, for a number of difficulties might stand in the way, even when the truth has 
been found, and especially when it has not been found. In general, propositions that are 
brought forward in the course of discussion as candidates for "the truth" must withstand 
"refutation" if they are to deserve one's agreement. The normal method, therefore, for 


testing these truth-candidates is to attempt to refute them. When a proposition is offered 
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up by a respondent, Socrates normally undertakes the attempted refutation; when it is 
offered up by Socrates, he enjoins the respondent to refute it. Any proposition that 
successfully withstands an attempted refutation is deserving--for the time at least--of 
one's agreement. Such propositions have rightly been called "elenchus-proof," and as 
such, have a strong claim to make on one's beliefs.!4 

Refutation itself, however, must follow certain "rules" if it is to be "just." These 
rules, though not spelled out systematically by Socrates in any dialogue, are nevertheless 
always implicit in his method and are expected by him to be recognized by others as 
agreeable for underwriting the truth-claims of propositions tested by them.!> It is 
necessary, first of all, that the refutation take the form of an orderly sequence of 
questions directed to the propositions in question. This is not an especially exacting 
requirement--the question need not be framed in a particular way, or require an answer of 
either "yes" or "no" as in "20 Questions," or even be logically implicit in the proposition 
being tested--but it does rule out certain forms of refutation. Three of these are 
especially noticed in the Gorgias, all occurring in Socrates's exchange with Polus. Polus 
is young and plainly needs to be taken to school in the art of refutation. 

The first is refutation by ridicule and invective. It will not do, as a valid 


refutation, to laugh at a truth-candidate: "What is that I see, Polus? You are laughing? 


Here we have yet another form of refutation--when a statement is made, to laugh it down 


instead of disproving it!" (473e).!® Nor will it do to merely exclaim against it (e.g., 
"What shocking, nay, monstrous answers, Socrates," or again, "What strange doctrines 
you maintain, Socrates," and others of this sort). When Polus attempts to "refute" by 
giving a blood-curdling description of the successful tyrant, Socrates dismisses it as a 
non-refutation by saying, "You are trying to make my flesh creep this time, my spirited 
Polus, instead of refuting me" (473d). A valid refutation requires words that actually 
encounter and engage the propositions they are trying to overcome. The respondent, 


when confronted with these other techniques of the law-courts and assemblies, must 
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refuse to succumb either to embarrassment or fear--lower psychic elements--and insist 
upon words that engage the rational faculty.!” 

It is necessary, secondly, that questions be put in a proper order, where what is 
suggested by "proper" is an order of logical priority and posteriority. "I am not going to 
reply to the question whether I consider rhetoric a fine or a base thing, until I have first 
answered what it is; for it would not be fair (dikaion), Polus: but if you want the 
information, ask me what sort of branch of flattery I consider rhetoric to be" (463c; cf. 
462c-d). This “rule of proper order" can perhaps be formulated in some such way as 
follows: one may not, as a rule, ask a question of predication about any "x" until one has 
established to a sufficient degree (i.e., a degree wherein both respondents understand) 
what "x" is, what its identity is. The reason for this rule is taken by Socrates as 


sufficently self-evident as to require no explanation or justification. 


Finally, one may not validly refute by making statements; rather, a refutation 


would appear to require that questions be put to the contending proposition. We 
frequently find in Socrates's exchange with Polus that Socrates is forced to interrupt 
Polus by saying, "Is that a question you are asking, or are you beginning a speech?", or 
words to that effect (466b, 466c, 467c, 471d). He urges Polus to refute by either asking 
questions himself, or by answering questions put to him by Socrates. The direction of 
question-asking and answering is indifferent, and in fact Polus plays both roles in the 
course of his part. But statements and speeches are no part of refutation, evidently 
because the respondent would then not know with what precisely he is being asked to 
agree. Questions, by contrast, may be framed with sufficient narrowness and specificity 
to enable both respondents to know what either is or is not agreeable in the proposition 
under inspection. 

In sum, certain kinds of refutation have no binding force on the agreement of 
respondents to a Socratic conversation: refutations by ridicule and intimidation, by 


improper order of questions, and by statements and speeches rather than questions and 


answers--all are deficient for the reasons given. Sometimes these rules may be justifiably 
broken, as they are by Socrates from time to time, but when they are such departures 
must usually be justified by appeal to exceptional circumstances. 

b. Understanding 

A truth-candidate's successful compliance with the rules of refutation is not alone 
sufficient, however, to ensure that agreements to the proposition are binding. It is 
necessary also that the truth-candidate be properly understood by the interlocutors.!8 
Presumably, the speaker who first introduces a truth-candidate knows, or believes he 
knows, what the proposition means. Usually, therefore, one finds the introducer 
devoting some measure of effort to ensure that the truth-candidate has been understood 
properly. In the Gorgias this effort is again directed mainly at Polus. Polus is so eager to 
know whether Socrates thinks rhetoric is not "a fine thing" that he does not stop to 
consider what Socrates means when he says rhetoric is a "knack" (empeiria). Socrates 
forces him to delay satisfying himself on the former point until he (Socrates) is certain 
that he has grasped adequately the latter (462c-d). And when Socrates-clarifies his 


meaning by calling rhetoric a “semblance of a branch of politics" (politikes moriou 


eidolon) Polus again rushes to wonder whether it is fine or base, again causing Socrates 
to suspect that he does not yet fully understand (463d). Socrates then justifies a "long 
speech" about rhetoric by claiming that "when I spoke briefly you did not understand," 
and tells Polus that he too may be excused in making a long speech if Socrates in his turn 
fails to understand Polus (465d-e). One ought not merely to assume that a respondent 


understands, especially when the proposition in question (or questions raised about it) are 


difficult. Socrates frequently enjoins his interlocutors to "consider carefully" before they 


answer to ensure that they are answering the question that has been posed (e.g., 476b; cf. 


Crito 49d; Euthyd. 295c-d). 


A failure to understand what a truth-candidate means, or even the claim not to 


understand, justifies any interlocutor's refusal to answer questions about it. Callicles 
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invokes this excuse repeatedly (e.g., 497a, 505c), which explains much of the difficulty 
Socrates has with him. Any claim not to understand one proposition, moreover, excuses 
an interlocutor from being bound to agree to any propositions which may follow from 
that one (e.g., 505c). A complication arises when the claim is suspected to be untrue by 
the one to whom it is made. Callicles doubts Socrates's sincerity when Socrates claims 
that if he has spoken falsely he has done so unknowingly (495a), and Socrates doubts 
Callicles sincerity in some of his responses as well (ibid). Suspicions of dishonesty are 
difficult to resolve; the liar who says "I do not lie" is not always easy to detect (and this 
may well be the case with Callicles). But a logos is spoiled, its power brought to 
nothing, if a respondent says either that he does understand when he does not or that he 
does not understand when he does. As a condition of a strong logos compelling belief, 
honesty is as necessary as understanding.!9 

c. "Fairness" 

When the personified "laws and the commonwealth" address Socrates as he 
awaits his execution in prison they tell him that he must remain in prison and die because 
he has shown by manifest signs during his whole life that he has "agreed" to abide by the 


laws and the verdicts of juries. He is, they say, obliged by these prior agreements, just as 


Socrates is sure that he and his interlocutors are obliged by their "agreements" to the 


logos (48c). But at the same time they also tell him that his agreements are binding 
because "you were not led into them by compulsion or fraud, and were not forced to 
make up your mind in a short time," and also that, though given the opportunity, “you 
have not convinced us that [the accustations against you] are wrong". Nor has he availed 
himself of the opportunity "offered to any Athenian [to] take his goods and go away 
wherever he likes." Since he has chosen to remain in Athens, they tell him, “you must do 
whatever the state, your country, commands, or must show her by persuasion what is 


really right" (Apology of Socrates 52e, Sle, 51c-d).?° 


What is true of the conditions which bind a citizen to his state may well be said to 
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be true of the conditions binding interlocutors to the logos. The respondent may be said 
to have fairly agreed, and so bound himself to the results of an inquiry into the truth, only 
if he has not been forced or tricked or rushed, only if he has had fair opportunity to 
"persuade" the logos that it is wrong, and only if he has chosen to remain in the. 
conversation even after being given to opportunity to withdraw. He must be free, in 
other words, to stay in the discussion or leave it. He must also be free, once he has 
decided to remain in it, to offer alternate truth-candidates if he is not satisfied with the 
one before him, or to pose different questions of it if he is not satisfied with those that 
have been posed before. Together these conditions might well be called "fairness" 
conditions of a strong logos. 

All of these conditions operate in the Gorgias to help Socrates induce his 
interlocutors agree to the results of their inquiries. One avoids "tricking" a respondent by 
urging him to "consider carefully" before answering and by doing whatever one can to 
guard against deliberate deception. With Gorgias in particular Socrates bends over 
backwards to get a fair result. He will ask Gorgias to respond to various questions about 
rhetoric, even though he suspects that he already knows how Gorgias will answer, "not 
on your [Gorgias's] account, but with a view to the argument and to such a progress in it 
as may best reveal to us the point we are discussing," and entreats Gorgias to consider "if 
you do not think it fair (dikaios) of me to press you with my questions" (453c-d). "I am 
not aiming at you," he reassures Gorgias, but only anxious that we do not fall into a habit 
of snatching at each other's words with a hasty guess" (454c). 

Polus, however, is not satisfied. Once Gorgias makes the admission that results 
in his self-contradiction, Polus suggests that he had been trapped only because “he was 
ashamed not to admit your point" (461b). To say that an interlocutor has been shamed 


into an insincere answer is to invalidate any results that may have been achieved, at least 


for those who hold this belief, as we saw. But Gorgias's shame, Polus seems to imply, 


was deliberately induced by Socrates, a view that Callicles will share, and if that were so, 
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then he would have been tricked or forced, in effect, into a false answer. Socrates 
therefore must be even more cautious and patient with Polus, both to overcome his 
doubts about the fairness of the exchange with Gorgias and to ensure that any results 
achieved with him (Polus) will not be similarly discredited. 

We have already seen the deliberate and careful manner that Socrates employs in 
his interrogations of Polus, whose quick responses betray a strong liklihood that they are 
not well thought out. Socrates is also careful to provide Polus with opportunities for 
stating his own views, or challenging anything Socrates has said: "If you have a question 
to ask me, expose my falsehood; otherwise make an answer yourself," he asks Polus 
again and again (e.g., 467c, 474c). "Either you must prove that the orators have 
intelligence, and that rhetoric is an art, not a flattery, and so refute me; or else you are 
going to leave me unrefuted [and] admit [what we have said before]" (466e-67a).?! 


Polus does end up admitting everything he had previously denied, but now 


Callicles in his turn thinks that Socrates has been unfair in his dealings with both Gorgias 


and Polus. Not only Gorgias but Polus too, Callicles thinks, were "shamed" into saying 
something they did not really believe, and deliberately (482d-e). Socrates has a way, 
Callicles believes, of tripping up his interlocutors through cheap rhetorical devices 
("clever tricks you have devised for our undoing", 483a) while pretending at the same 
time to be "pursuing the truth." He finds all of this quite distasteful, and urges Socrates 
to give up philosophy altogether. For his part he will not be ashamed to say what he 
really thinks, and so will not “have his mouth stopped" by Socrates's trickery. Callicles's 
speech lays the groundwork for a truly fair exchange for Socrates is now assured that 


Callicles has the frankness and courage (parrhesia kai andreia) to speak honestly and 


without shame, the intelligence (episteme) to be able to detect any trickery, and the 
goodwill (eunoia) to say nothing but the truth (487a-b)?2. 
Finally, Socrates must give any respondent the opportunity to break off the 


conversation if he so wishes. This offer is made to all three men, with differing results. 
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Gorgias is offered his freedom at just that point in the conversation when the consistency 
of his beliefs had been thrown into doubt by one of his statements. Before exposing the 
contradiction Socrates asks whether Gorgias is certain he wishes to continue: "Now I am 
afraid to refute you, lest you imagine I am .. . merely attacking you. I, therefore, if you 
are a person of the same sort as myself, should be glad to continue questioning you: if 
not, [let us] make an end of the discussion" (457e-58b).23 With Polus Socrates engages 
the discussion only after he has convinced himself through Polus's explicit admissions 
that he wishes to be interrogated (461d-62a). Polus is made intermittently to reaffirm 
this wish (467c; 474c). 

The case of Callicles is different, as usual. The same offers of freedom are 
extended to him that were extended to Gorgias and Polus. But unlike them Callicles 
wants out. At first (497b) he complains that he does not know what Socrates is talking 
about (which also violates the "understanding" condition), but is "forced" to answer 
anyway by Gorgias. He repeatedly complains about the "petty, unimportant questions" 
put by Socrates, but to no avail. The questions keep coming. Nevertheless, he remains a 
cooperative respondent long enough to see overturned his cherished ideal of unbridled 
hedonism; some pleasures, at least, are not good, he is forced eventually to concede. But 
he cannot bring himself to accept the idea that punishment is a good thing and a 
correction for the soul, much less that he needs this very sort of correction himself. He 


breaks free, even against Socrates's protestations that the argument is unfinished, and 


advises Socrates to find another respondent or to "get through it yourself, answering your 


own questions" (505c-d). This passage effectively marks the end of Callicles 
participation. He knows that he cannot be forced by Socrates's speech if he refuses to 


remain engaged with them, and Socrates knows it too. 


Conclusion 


It is more difficult for Socrates to evade the charge that his respondents have been 
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"forced," even though that had been mentioned in the Crito (along with fraud and 
excessive haste) as factor that might negate one's obligations to obey one's agreements. 
The reason for this, as this paper has argued, is that to "force" his respondents to agree to 
the results of the inquiry is Socrates's whole aim in stipulating the various conditions that 
add up to a "strong argument." Once the conditions have been met, the conclusions 
reached in the argument are not merely attractive. They are in some sense irresistable. 
In effect they amount to necessary and sufficient conditions for compulsion in the 
establishment of one's present beliefs. One is "forced" just as a consequence of the 
conditions being met, and to enable the logos to coerce in this way was just the point of 
securing the fulfillment of the conditions. To coerce belief is the whole point of a strong 
logos. 

This, as I see it, may be the crux of the difference between rhetorical speech (as 
ordinarily understood) and Socratic speech. It is not so much that rhetorical speech aims 
at gratification while Socratic speech aims at "the truth." Nor is it quite enough to say 


that rhetorical speech "persuades" (or at least tries to persuade) whereas Socratic speech 


"educates." These distinctions are not wrong so much as inexact and incomplete. What 


makes Socrates's speech distinctive among his ancient speech-rivals, at least as he saw it, 
is its coercive power. The purpose of any true "art," he tells Callicles, is to "give a 
certain form" to whatever the craftsman is working upon. "You need only to look at [any 
craft] to see how each [craftsman] arranges everything according to a certain order, and 


forces (prosanagkazei) one part to suit and fit with another" (503e). The same must be 


said of the "craftsman of words," whose special object is the souls of his listeners, and 
whose special purpose is to force the parts of the soul into their proper arrangement 
(505b). Words when rightly ordered themselves and rightly aimed at their special 
objects--human souls--do, it seems, possess coercive power. 

Callicles cannot accept these conclusions about "the true art of words," and so 


will scarcely be obliged to accept any conclusions that might be derived from the 
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employment of this art, such as that he himself possesses a soul in need of correction. "I 
have no notion what you are referring to, Socrates. . . . [NJot a jot do I care, either, for 
anything you say; I only gave you those answers to oblige Gorgias" (505c). He now 
accuses Socrates of being violent and coercive (biaios) himself, and asks to be allowed to 
remove himself from the conversation (505d). From this point to the end Callicles says 
very little, just enough to let us know that this is Socrates's show and that he is no part of 
it. Speech may have coercive power, but Callicles is one who in the end is stronger than 
it is. He exemplifies the limits of successful speech. 

Callicles, sadly, reflects the world of the polis; too much of it is in him and it 
must live with him in it. His speech, like Socrates's, has power also, and he is a worthy 
opponent of Socrates's speech. The power of Callicles's speech is the power of the 
speeches of science and of history, speeches of "what is" on the ordinary understanding 
of that phrase. What exists is war and oratory, armies fighting armies, politicians 
swaying multitudes, people putting one another to death for no other apparent reason 
than for wishing to. Socrates can change all of this, perhaps, by his speech: power 
against power. But the unsettling lesson of the Gorgias is that even under the most 
favorable of conditions, even when every circumstance necessary to enable Socrates's 
speech to be coercive, has been met, Socrates will still fall short. Plato's readers are still 


further removed from the logos, and so that much less likely to be coerced by it. 


Socrates's speech has done little to change Athens or to save his bodily life from its 


anger. The resistance of the world too often exceeds, it seems, the power of words to 


change it. 
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Footnotes 

Note: I have drawn upon many previous studies of the Gorgias, most of which I do not 
acknowledge in the notes because of differences bteween my argument and theirs, even though particular 
ideas overlap at times. The bibliography contains a partial list of the most important studies. Especially 
helpful were the works by Dodds (1954) and Irwin (1979). Aristotle's discussion of sophistical 
refutations (De Soph. Elen.) is a good point of departure for his study. 

1 A case argued persuasively by Arlene Saxonhouse (1983). The war in question in her 
account is the Pelopponesian, a war between (or among) states, and upon which Callicles relies for his 
conception of power. Saxonhouse argues that what constitutes power among states--superior might--is of 
little worth within an individual state, and that Callicles, is failing to see this, attempted to sustain an 
impossible conception of power in his debate with Socrates. She does not notice the idea of power in 
argument employed against Callicles (and the others) by Socrates. 

2 “More powerful" or "stronger" translates all of these, though important shades of difference 
exist among them. Callicles mentions only the latter two as being synonymous with to beltion, "the 
better," the one who, he believes, deserves the larger share by nature. 

3 Recall Callicles's praise of philosophy in one's youth, but his censure of it among older men 
and his admoniitons to Socrates to give it up (484c-86a). 

4 "For who is so foolish as to believe that mere laws and words, without the force of arms and 


men, will ever be obeyed by anyone?" (Hobbes, Leviathan). Strauss (1983) has noted the significance of 


the idca of "force" in several of Socrates's encounters. 


5 Saxonhouse (1983), p. 145 n. 22 has noticed the prevalence of the Greek word for power (he 


dynamis) throughout this dialogue, and correctly suspects its significance as a power of words (logoi) for 
orators. She does not note Socrates's appropriation of the concept for his own logoi. 

© Saxonhouse (1983) thinks that Callicles, just as much as Socrates, is bound to the dictates of 
his mind (rather than his body), “albeit a mind directed to the satisfaction of desires," and that this fact 
makes him an interlocutor “worthy of Socrates." But Callicles's body is still decisive for him in a way 
that is not true for Socrates, for he will do (and thinks others will do) what is best for his body; his mind 


is only incidental to this process, the medium through which the body's interests are translated into 
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specific actions. The mind is not determining. 

7 Socrates simply assumes that rulers are unjust when he argues that one wishing to be the 
ruler's associate must be "like" him, and so unjust also (510e). But that most rulers in existing cities are 
unjust is Socrates's usual view, shared by Callicles as far as really powerful rulers are concerned. 

8 At times the use of force makes impossible (and so unnecessary) a subsequent reliance upon 
the threat, as, for example, when force utterly destroys the intended victim. Something like this 
happened to the inhabitants of the island of Melos during the Pelopponesian War, according to 
Thucydides's account; the male citizens were killed, the rest sold into slavery, so that afterwards no 
"Melos" remained to be threatened. The phenomenon of “destroying a town in order to save it" was 
rediscovered, to our shame, during the Vietnam War also. But from the military standpoint these cases 
were individual episodes in a wider conflict, and may have been thought to have beneficial consequences 
for the subsequent use of threats. 

9 One of the significant consequences of Socrates's cross-examination with Polus is to establish 
an equivalence (as far as human conduct is concerned) between the "good" (agathon) and the "right" 
(dikaion). In the cross-examination Polus comes to agree that doing wrong is wrong because of the 
presence in doing wrong either of pain or of evil; and since it is manifestly not pain that makes doing 
wrong wrong, it must be evil that makes doing wrong wrong. But if that is so, then, by a “law of 
opposites" frequently employed by Plato throughout the dialogues, doing right must be right by the 
presence in it of "good," which yields the equation “the right" with "the good." A fuller analysis and 
discussion is in Johnson (1989), 196-216. 

10 In Hobbes's words, the Delphic maxim "know thyself" was meant to teach us that "for the 
similitude of the thoughts and passions of one man, to the thoughts and passions of another, whosoever 


looketh into himself . . . shall thereby read and know, what are the thoughts and passions of all other men 


upon the like occasions. I say the similitude of passions, which are the same in all men . . .; not the 


similitude of the objects of the passions. . .: for these the constitution individual, and particular education, 


do so vary . . ." (Leviathan, Introduction). 
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11 Tt would seem that the view that a difference exists between true and false speech is one that 
would itself need to be demonstrated through argument, though any such attempt would lead very quickly 
into petetio, since what is to be demonstrated (that true speech is different from false speech) would have 
to be assumed in order for any demonstration to succeed. Neither Socrates nor his respondents ever felt 
any necessity (in the extant dialogues) to establish the validity of the distinction in argument. The closest 
Plato came to engaging the issue is the Euthydemus, a fairly mocking and disparaging look at a few of 
the sophisms employed at the disreputable end of the sophistic movement. One such sophism is that 
"false speech is impossible," easily shown by Socrates to be self-defeating. But Socrates does not show, 
or try to show, its contrary, that "true speech is possible." 

12 One may distinguish four types of "false speech" in Plato's dialogues: the deliberate 
deception (what we customarily call lies"), the error due to ignorance, the misunderstood speech 
(wherein the speech is not false from the standpoint of the speaker but is so from the standpoint of the 
hearer), and intentionally inaccurate speech where the intention is known by speaker and auditor (e.g., 
when a fable or a joke is told, prefaced by an announcement that it is a fable or a joke). A great deal of 


casual speech falls into this last group. 


13, The logos as personified by Socrates has other features, noted briefly here, which typically 


go unnoticed by his interlocutors in the Gorgias: it is internally consistent, empirically warranted (on 
some level), “elenchus-proof" (as Reeve dubs it, cf. next note), often confusing and disorienting at first 
but a calming and stabilizing influence when it is well-grasped, noble (kalon), beneficial in its effect to 
the one who understands it, and a protection against any real danger in a person's life. 

14 C.D.C Reeve (1989), p. 5. 

15 Socrates does not, and evidently could not (as a matter of logic) attempt through argument to 
get his respondents to "agree" to the "rules" governing refutation as a condition of their agreeing to the 
results of those rules being employed in the testing of propositions. For to attempt to have done so would 
have involved him quite quickly in an infinite regress: he needs the agreement of his respondents to the 


rules of refutation as a condition of their accepting propositions tested by those rules; but he would 
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evidently need agreement to the rules employed for establishing the rules used in refutation; and a proior 
agreement for that agreement; and so forth. Socrates cuts the regress at the first step: a proposition that 
withstands the elenchus deserves one's agreement, but the rules of the elenchus are assumed to be 


agreeable. 


16 Polus is no more successful when he employs sarcasm ("Why, that [proposition, viz., that to 


pay the penalty for doing wrong is better than not to pay it] is still harder to refute than the other 
[proposition, viz., that doing wrong is worse than suffering it!]", 473b), or when he attempts to discredit 
by invoking demeaning associations ("So hard to refute you, Socrates? Why, a mere child could do it" 
[470c]), or by calling in witnesses, even large numbers of them, against Socrates ("Do you not think 
yourself utterly refuted, Socrates, when you make statements such as nobody in the world would assent 
to?, [473e]). All of these, especially the last, are forms of refutation used in the law courts and are totally 
inappropriate, Socrates tells Polus, for "getting at the truth" (471¢,474a-b). 

17 Ridicule works on a respondent's shame (embarrassment), intimidation or invective on his 
fear. These two emotions are often discriminated in Plato's writings, even though strictly speaking shame 
(to aischon) is itself a kind of fear (Johnson, 1989, Nussbaum, 1980). The attempted intimidation of 
Socrates becomes much more pronounced and ominous in his exchange with Callicles, who repeatedly 
enjoins him to cease practicing philosophy lest some scoundrel should "drag you off to prison, asserting 
you were guilty of a wrong you had never done, and . . . claim death as your penalty" (486b; cf. 511b, 
521 b-c). Here it is not a particular logos that is being challenged by intimidation, but the whole way of 
life of the philosopher. 

18 This is a condition of the dynamis of the iruth-candidate to compel, as is made clear is 
Socrates's cross-examination of Polus. Polus had said that rhetoricians have great power in the cities 
because they are able to do whatever they wish. Socrates attacks that position by saying--and getting 
Polus to agree--that if they lack understanding (nous) they do not necessarily do what they wish but only 
what they think they wish, which is different, and no power (466e). He could have said the same about 


the military man: if he only thinks he wishes to destroy an enemy, but does not really wish to, he too 
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lacks power. Dynamis requires nous, and nous is just what Socratic speech refuses to live without. 

19 It is important not to mistake the lie (the deliberate deception) from other kinds of false 
speech, though in particular cases the species of false speech is not always clear; cf. n. 9. 

20 Cf. Kraut (1984), Johnson (1990), Vlastos (1974), and references therein, for discussions. 

21 Cf. 504c: "If I seem to you to name it rightly, say so; if not, you must refute me and not let 
me have my way." The respondent must be given a chance to alter what has been said, or else he is 
"required" to agree to it. 

22 McKim (1991) detects irony and insincerity in Socrates's address to Callicles, but even if 
that were true he still is outlining fairness conditions. 

23 One cannot be certain that Gorgias remains in the conversation out of a desire to hear 
Socrates out. He says that he would be willing to remain, but that the wishes of the others present need to 
be consulted as well. When he receives assurance on that point, he says that "it would be shameful 
indeed if I were unwilling [to continue the conversation], when it was I who challenged everybody to ask 


what questions they pleased" (458d-e). Gorgias's shame as much as his prior agreements seem to have 


played a role, and one may doubt whether one acting from shame is a truly free agent. This would seem 


especially the case if the shame were deliberately induced by another person with an aim to produce 
conduct which might not otherwise occur--though there is no suggestion of that here. Johnson (1989) and 
McKim (1990) have discussed shame as a determinant of conduct in the Gorgias, though both have 
overlooked this case. Greenberg (1965) argues that Socrates remained in prison to die because of the 


shame he would have suffered had he run away. 
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BLACK SKIN, BLACK MASKS! 
A Case of Mistaken Identity 

The media portrayed a sensationalized version of the Clarence 
Thomas- Anita Hill hearings. Although the white mainstream media 
focused on the inter-racial dynamics (white senatorial panel vs. 
Black man and Black woman), it virtually ignored the intra-racial 
dynamics of the situation (exchange between Blacks/reaction within 
the Black community). Scholars Jane Mansbridge and Katherine Tate 
offer a welcome, albeit partial, corrective with their study of 
race and gender in the Black community. There they note that 
although Black women are more inclined to self-identify as 
feminists than white women, "a great majority of Black women did 
not believe Hill's accusations."* Moreover, Mansbridge and Tate 
couch their study against what they call a "background of 
substantial Black unity on political issues in the U.S.," and argue 


that the media's unsympathetic portrayal of Hill made it hard for 


Black leaders to organize against Thomas.’ The study ends with a 


call for closer attention to the complex interweaving of race, 
class and gender in the Black community. 

However, both in their concern to get to the "bottom line" on 
Black opinion around the Hill-Thomas affair (exemplified by their 
article title, "Race Trumps Gender") and in the structure of their 
approach, Mansbridge and Tate forego valuable opportunities to 
explore the intra-racial dynamics which surfaced during the 
hearings. One consequence of this, I will argue, is that their 


study also implicitly overstates the unity of the Black community. 


‘ 
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Their study could usefully be supplemented by an analysis of 
printed Black media (newspapers and journals)--in particular one 
sensitive to the interplay between Black media opinion and the 
hearings as they unfolded. The shift from white mainstream media 
to Black printed media puts one at an analytical point where intra- 
racial dynamics are less likely to be completely overshadowed by 
the inarguably more serviceable inter-racial angle. In my 
argument, I make no claim that the dynamics evidenced by the Black 
media represent Black public opinion generally--only that they 
offer important clues to the general contours of schisms, potential 
and actual, which were salient enough to be surfaced by the Hill- 


Thomas hearings. Toward this end, my analysis poses two questions: 


(1) How were the dynamics and complexities of Black identity 
evidenced in the Hill/Thomas affair and in its treatment 
by Black printed media? 

and 


How might a research agenda be best structured to 
get at these processes? 


My objective in pursuing an analysis of the Black printed media's 
coverage of the Thomas-Hill hearings is three-fold. First, Black 
press coverage would dispel the myth that the Black community was 
monolithic during the Thomas-Hill hearings because it would reveal 


the diversity of opinions. This analysis will further enhance our 


understanding of the identity conflict within the Black community 


as a result of the hearings. In the Black press, even after Hill's 


accusations and before Thomas's "...it is a high-tech lynching for 
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uppity-Blacks..." comment‘, both Thomas and Hill were perceived as 
the anti-thesis of Black representatives in culturally-specific 
terms which were not used in white mainstream newspapers -- namely 
as Uncle Tom and Jezebel’. 

Second, my focus on the Black printed media will allow me to 
detect the various stages of dissent and support for Thomas and 
opposition against Hill in the Black community. I have found two 
critical moments during the hearings at which response in Black 
press shifted. The first critical moment was Thomas's "...it is a 
high-tech lynching for uppity-Blacks..." comment’, and the second 
moment was the testimony of Nancy Elizabeth Fitch, J.C. Alvarez, 


Diane Holt, and Phyllis Berry (a predominantly Black female panel 


in favor of Thomas)’. The first moment enabled Thomas to deploy 


his Blackness in a way that mobilized the Black community, and 
indirectly eroded Black support away from Hill. The second moment, 
was specifically directed towards Hill and acted as a collective 
Signifier from Black women to other Black women that Hill was not 
one of them. Examining sentiment in Black printed media before and 
after these critical moments enables us to trace the trajectory of 
Black community response. 

Third, I assert that the intra-racial perspective is more 
theoretically salient than the white mainstream media's inter- 
racial version, because it simultaneously confronts the problem of 
identity politics for the Black community, in general, and for 
Black women specifically. The Thomas-Hill hearings demonstrated how 


the Black community was the site of identity conflict between the 
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collective racial identity of Blacks and the individual gender 
identity of Black women. Blacks, as a collective fissured 
identity, had to define "Blackness," and Black women had to 
reconcile their "Blackness" with their gender identity. The intra- 
racial perspective allows us to isolate gender identity, and 
further analyze the tension between race and gender identifications 
for Black women. 

I have found Frantz Fanon's metaphorical discussion of racial 
assimilation to be particularly useful in understanding the 
collective racial identity conflict during the Thomas-Hill 
hearings. In Fanon's Black Skin, White Masks,*® "white masks" is a 
reference to the colonized peoples who were assimilated into the 
dominant culture of their white oppressors (the colonizers). Fanon 
argues that an inferiority complex amongst the colonized is a 
consequence of colonialism.® He asserts that the "colonized is 
elevated above his jungle status in proportion to his adoption of 
the mother country's cultural standards"’ and becomes "whiter as 


he renounces his Blackness."!! 


In a similar sense, I have modified 
his title to "Black Skin, Black Masks," to reflect the Black 


community's skepticism of "assimilated" Blacks like Clarence Thomas 


and his "selective Blackness." Significantly, this extension of 


Fanon also alludes to the historically dynamic problems of racial 
identification. The reference to "Black masks" in my title evokes 
the image of assimilated 'Blacks' who have auto-assimilated back 
into Blackness--an act which was, for the most part, inconceivable 


at the time Fanon was writing. This phenomenon highlights the 
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complexity and multiplicity of the designation 'Black', works to 
erode any necessary equivalence between Blacks and Blackness, and-- 
certainly in the Thomas/Hill case--demonstrates the increasing 
dependence of racial identifications on agential factors.” 

The Thomas-Hill hearings presented an interesting dilemma for 
the Black community. Specifically, the hearings demonstrated how 


the collective racial (Black male patriarchal) identity prevailed 


at the expense of the gender identity of an individual Black woman. 


Anita Hill became a victim of sexism within an intra-racial 
context. However, the process of erasure and reconstruction 
(including auto-reconstruction) by which Thomas prevailed and Hill 
foundered is actually more germane to my argument than the final 
outcome which, as Mansbridge and Tate note, seems to confirm the 
substantial unity of Black identity. 

My analysis begins with the erasure of Thomas's and Hill's 
racial and gender identities. Initially the Black press 
represented both Thomas and Hill as having lost touch with their 
racial identity. Hill and Thomas had become fatally separated from 
the diaspora, and now existed in an unhappy state of something like 
racial alienation. For example, an editorial in the City Sun 
suggested that: 

... the truth is that Clarence Thomas and Anita 
Hill are cut from the same cloth. As byproducts 
of white America's elitist educational systems, 
they had come to believe that the American Dream 
was theirs, too." 


In a similar vein, Don Rojas and Herb Boyd, journalists for the New 


York Amsterdam News, argued that: 
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Neither Thomas (reprise of Willie Horton caper), 

nor Professor Hill (Rosa Parks of sexism) is 
representative of mainstream Black American 

workingmen and women. They are members of the 

Black elite, Du Bois' "Talented Tenth," who 

climbed the ladder of success from humble origins, 

a minority within a minority, and exemplars of the 
fulfillment of the American dream for a precious 

few, while the vast majority of Black Americans 
continue to live the horrors of the American 

nightmare. For any Blacks like Thomas and Hill 

to conserve a political and economic status quo 

that is racist and unjust, rather than work to 

reform and ultimately transform it, is to work 

against the best interests of the larger’ Black 
community.» 


According to these writers both Thomas and Hill had assumed the 
identity of a white man and a white woman. From the perspective of 
the Black press, both Thomas and Hill had strayed far from their 
notion of true Black identity. 

Yet, having wandered thus, different outcomes awaited Thomas 
and Hill. The second point of my analysis argues that Hill and 
Thomas's alienation from their racial identities put them in a 
relatively fluid political space where aspects of those identities 
could be re-claimed or re-appropriated at will. In the subsequent 
struggle between Hill and Thomas, this re-appropriation or donning 
of Black masks did in fact occur, albeit in strikingly different 
degrees by each of the antagonists. This differential, I argue, 


can be at least partially explained by attention to the gendered 


aspects of Hill's and Thomas's posturing during the hearings. 


Other factors were not circumscribed by the proceedings themselves, 
but rather hinted at the pre-existing and underlying complexity of 
the Black community. As Llenda Jackson-Leslie notes: 


The campaign to undermine Anita Hill's credibility 


a 


succeeded because of historical divisions within our 
community. Men against women; educated against 
uneducated; middle class against working class..." 
Thomas, after the first critical moment, was able to manipulate the 
perception of his racial identification in a way that mobilized an 
overwhelming amount of Black support. Hill, on the other hand, was 
never able to dispel the Black community's skepticism about her 


racial identification and, as a result, underwent further erasure 


of her gender identification. Not only was Hill perceived as a 


white woman--a traitor to her race--but she was also portrayed as 


a traitor to other Black women--a pawn of white feminists. The 
episode might be best summed up as a war of maneuver in which the 
distribution of mobility followed sharply gendered patterns. 
Aside from these brief observations, I have not treated the 
gender aspect of this analysis at length because the cross-section 
of race and gender for Black women has been discussed elsewhere by 
bell hooks, Paula Giddings, Carol M. Swain and Kimberle Crenshaw.” 
Hence, my contribution, the usage and extension of Fanon's post- 
colonial theories of "assimilation" and the attention to Black 
printed media, will allow me to limn the trajectory of racial and 
gender identifications in the Black community surfaced by the 
hearings, and suggest how the racial and gender identification of 
Thomas and Hill led to the erasure of Hill's gender identification 


amongst Black women. 


f 
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Black Skin, White Masks 

Before the first critical moment, Thomas's "lynching" comment, 
the Black printed press and its readership were skeptical of 
Clarence Thomas, in effect furthering the erasure of Thomas's Black 
political identity that was already implied by his neoconservative 
political commitments. The white mainstream media largely demurred 
when it came to assessing Thomas's Blackness, probably in part 
because they were delighted to find an ‘authentic' Black candidate 
with political credentials that were not only non-threatening, but 
which also suited the large political-ideological trends marking 
the end of the Cold War. There was, as a result, no rush to 
disqualify the candidate on the basis of insufficient Blackness. 
In striking contrast, the Black printed media used these same 
attributes--Thomas's stance on affirmative action and his neo- 
conservatism--to call into question the candidate's "Blackness." 
Scholar Ron Walters commented extensively on the Clarence Thomas 
affair and the issues it raised about the "meaning of Blackness."" 
His definition of "Blackness" is similar to that of the Black 
press. 

Walters states that "to be Black is to stand in a tradition of 
culture and to be identified with that culture insofar as one 
shares its basic tenets with others of that group." While 


Walters asserts that Thomas to some extent "shares a 'Blackness' 


with others of his race," he further defines other aspects of 


"Blackness" which Thomas clearly lacks. He states that "to be 


Black also has a political content which emerges out of the way in 
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which the group has sought to pursue its interest, often in 
conflict with other groups in society." Hence, for Walters, 
Thomas is not "politically Black" because he does not "share the 


goals and methods of the Black mainstream both in their historical 


importance and in their current application to problems facing the 


Black community."”! Essentially, Walters is critical of "elevation 
of any Black person, espousing any--presumably credible--set of 
values and he makes a distinction between the skin color of the 
nominee and his or her political values.” 

Walters' skepticism of Thomas's "Blackness" was echoed by 
other Blacks and reiterated in the Black press. As early as July 
1991 (days after Bush's announcement to nominate Thomas), the 
Dallas Post Tribune asked jurists, citizens and religious leaders 
their opinion of Clarence Thomas. One respondent, Attorney Michael 
Todd, expressed his qualms: 

I am very apprehensive about him. He is adverse 

to the concerns of African-American people... Since 

he [Thomas] went to an all-white high school, did 

he have sufficient exposure to Black people, 

despite the fact that he was born in Georgia? 

While this reader questioned Thomas's lack of exposure to Black 
people, others in the Black community questioned his affinity for 
the white culture. In particular, some perceived his "lack" of 
Blackness as a form of whiteness. 

While Walters raised issues about Thomas's "Blackness," Haki 
Madhubuti, a journalist for the City Sun, raised issues about 


Thomas's whiteness. His article "Clarence Thomas: The Best White 


Man for the Job,"” portrays Thomas as a traitor to his race. 
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The white process of seasoning or acculturation of 
most Black folk in America has been very effective. 
C.T.[{Clarence Thomas] is the latest and most 
glaring example of a fully homegrown, created Negro 
in the grand tradition of the republic... That 

C.T. [Clarence Thomas] is against affirmative 
action, abortion, quotas in employment and 

education and civil-rights legislation to aid the 
oppressed is quite understandable. Remember, we 
all do what we have been taught to do. He has given 
big credit to white people for his education, and 

it is clear to me that his undergraduate and law 
degrees (which are in white studies) fully have 
prepared him to work in the best interests of his 
teachers and against the interests and intentions 

of Black people and other people of color... This 
white or Eurocentric philosophy of C.T. [Clarence 
Thomas] is not unusual. Millions of Black people who 
have been, as they put it, "trapped in a Black body" 
function daily at an unconscious level with a white 
mind and world view. This self-hatred translates 
hourly into many personal or professional acts that 
will endear them to the very people who have done 
them the greatest harm: white people. cC.T. is a 
Black man who thinks and acts like a white man.” 


Madhubuti establishes an "us" vs. "them," scenario in which he 
represents Thomas as "not one of us (Blacks)," but as "one of them 
(whites)." He explicitly cites Thomas's neo-conservatism and white 
education as a by-product of his "white acculturation process," 
implying the erasure of Thomas's racial and cultural identity. 
Thus, for Madhubuti, Thomas cannot be truly Black. 

Madhubuti asserts that Thomas is "a Black man who thinks and 
acts like a white man." Similarly, Fanon would assert that 
Thomas is a Black man who had been assimilated into the white 
culture. In Fanon's terms, colonized peoples are assimilated into 
the dominant white culture of the colonizer. Madhubuti's concerns 


about Thomas giving "big credit to white people for his 


education"*® is a valid one. Thomas' education at Holy Cross and 
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Yale Law School, essentially a white education, is analogous to the 


training of the colonized elites at the finest European 


universities. As Fanon argues, these educational experiences can 
distance racial minorities from their authentic identities.” As 
a consequence of cultural immersion in the dominant culture, the 
colonized elites became pawns of their white oppressors in an 
effort to perpetuate their own existence and to propagate the 
longevity of the colonial government -- their raison d'etre. In 
a similar vein, Madhubuti portrays Thomas as a pawn of the white 
Administration. Hence, Madhubuti's assertion that Thomas is 
"trapped in a Black body... with a white mind and world view..." 
is analogous to Fanon's metaphor of the "white mask." In 
particular, Thomas despite his "Black skin" (his authentic 
identity) wears a "white mask." 

Using Fanon's metaphor, the authenticity of Thomas's racial 
identity was further questioned by the Black leadership of the 
NAACP and the Congressional Black Caucus (CBC). While the NAACP 
opposed his nomination because his judicial philosophy was 
"inconsistent with the historical positions taken by the NAACP,"” 
the CBC's stance was less euphemistic. Ultimately, the CBC 
rejected President Bush's appeal to "skin-color" nationalism -- 
support of Thomas solely on the basis of his skin color. In 
response, the CBC explicitly stated that: 

...a Black seat is claimed for someone [Clarence Thomas] 

whose authenticity as symbol, example and champion is 

based only on proclamation by Mr. Bush and the embrace of 

the President's more conservative supporters. But 


Clarence Thomas is not our _ champion. He is the 
President's gesture." 


ia 
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Additionally the CBC asserted that "the diversity within the 
African American community makes it difficult for any single 
individual to be truly representative," they concluded that "Thomas 
does not... inspire the confidence of the African American 


community. 


Given the fact that two highly respected Black 
organizations, the NAACP and CBC, indicated their lack of support 
for Thomas, there were two outcomes. First, the Black community 
could have respected their collective representatives or second, 
they could have questioned the Black leadership and their roles as 
Black spokespersons. Ultimately, the second response became 
predominant. 

However, the questioning of Black leadership was on one level 
only symptomatic of a more profound questioning of Blackness 
itself. Scrutiny of NAACP or CBC leadership, for example, was 
mirrored by an interrogation of Black identity. The distance from 
the question: "Is Clarence Thomas (or Anita Hill) truly Black?" to 
the question: "Who is truly Black?" proved easily bridgeable by 


the Black press which made palpable the undercurrent of identity 


crisis in the Black community during the hearings. The instability 


of racial identity manifested on the individual level in Thomas and 


Hill rebounded against and made apparent a more generalized and 
abstract instability of Black racial identity. As I will argue in 
my conclusion, situations which evidence this sort of interplay and 
transition between the individual and collective/abstract levels of 
identity instability in the Black community constitute highly 


promising arenas for future research. Emanuel McLittle, a writer 
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for Destiny, described the rift in the Black community as a "silent 
struggle...between two philosophies among Blacks." Referring to 
the beliefs of W.E. B. Du Bois and Booker T. Washington, he argued 


that this division re-emerged and was "brought out in the open for 


the first time during the early 1920's, [but] has always 


represented a point of deep division among the two groups."” 
Essentially, McLittle equated Justice Thurgood Marshall and the 
NAACP with W.E. B. Du Bois and Thomas with Booker T. Washington's 
Self-Help Movement. Further, he asserts that: 

for nearly 90 years, the NAACP approach was given precedent 

over the Self Help approach. It has only been within the past 

ten years that the obvious failure of this chosen route has 
created such suffering inside the Black community that 
increasingly more Blacks began crossing over and even more 
question the political wisdom of the past.™ 
Little's commentary questions the Black leadership of the NAACP and 
its claims to represent the Black community. For him, its 
philosophies represented the "political wisdom of the past,"* and 
had become obsolete and unauthentic. He asserts that "whenever 
Black conservatives attempted to challenge the direction of the 
Black leadership, immediately his or her Blackness was called into 
question." For Little, the Black leadership of the NAACP (not 
Black neo-conservatives) is the problem. 

Lastly, Little similarly challenges the Black leadership of 
the CBC and thereby welcomes the new movement of neo-conservatives. 
He alluded to the fact that the CBC denounced Thomas because 

he isn't Black enough...Black leaders resent Judge 

Clarence Thomas because he did not use their government 

issued bootstraps to pull himself up from poverty. 


Instead he developed and used his own. The unspoken fear 
is that he will be an example to other Blacks to do the 
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same and thereby replace the need for a huge system of 
Black helpers. The truth is that Judge Thomas offers 
the greatest hope Blacks Since Booker 
Washington...finally.* 
Essentially, to Little, Thomas represents the ascendancy of the 
"new Blackness" or neo-conservatism as a viable option to the 
"political wisdom of the past [NAACP]."* Shelton Vaughn, a 
journalist for the Michigan Chronicle similarly embraces Thomas as 


a symbol of the new guard. He states that "...every Black parent, 


teacher and pastor -- and any others who care -- should teach 


the lesson of Thomas to every Black boy in America." For Little 


and Vaughn, the NAACP and the CBC had betrayed the Black community 
even as they charged Thomas with the same betrayal.” 

In almost all cases, support for Thomas received its momentum 
from the commensurate deconstruction of Hill's identity. The 
processes used to undermine Hill were remarkably similar--though 
more encompassing--to those initially levied against Thomas: a 
progressive erosion of her identity in all its facets. This 
deconstruction of Hill's identity was in fact mostly notable for 
its thoroughness; Hill was effectively de-gendered, de-racialized, 
eliminated as an historical subject, and ultimately de-humanized at 
various points in the Black press. For one writer, for example, 
the very phenomenon of Anita Hill became flatly implausible: 

I can't imagine a White woman doing to a White man, what 

Anita Hill did to Clarence Thomas. I can't imagine Anita 

Hill doing to a White man, what she did to Clarence 

Thomas. I can't imagine the powers that be in this 

country allowing any woman to do to a White man, what 

Professor Hill did to her former colleague and 'friend', 


Judge Thomas.” 


Having established the impossibility of Hill's status as white, 
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Black, female, or even professional, the same writer concluded with 
a comment on Hill's 'freakish', e.g., non-human behavior. [In a 
similar vein, Toni Morrison describes the precarious tension 
between racial and gender identifications for Black women, "...she 
had nothing to fall back on; not maleness, not whiteness, not 
ladyhood, not anything." Such themes were repeated elsewhere in 
the Black press with considerable frequency. On a symbolic level, 


however, the most formidable challenge to Hill's credibility as a 


situated subject--e.g., as a Black woman--came from the panel of 


women called to testify on behalf of Clarence Thomas.” There, the 
panel's obvious discomfort with Hill's upward professional mobility 
came also to define the degree of its members' alienation from Hill 
as a Black woman. More importantly, the spectacle of the hostile 
panel, composed of three other Black women and one Hispanic woman, 
no doubt effectively communicated that alienation and provided a 
powerful cue to other women in the Black community who were sorting 
out the tangle of identity issues contained in the hearings.“ 

Meanwhile, back in the press, Anita Hill also found herself 
shunted off, as an anomaly, out of history itself. Theodore 
Kirkland, for example, remarked: 

Never before has a Black woman allowed herself to be used 

in such a public forum to bring down a Black man by 

castration so the whole world could see.* 
Similarly, several references to Hill's "historical amnesia" 
appeared in the Black press, implying that she had, by the act of 


forgetting, forfeited her historical birthright.” This theme is 


particularly interesting because it echoes a remark Fanon made 
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concerning 'the ones who forget who they are,' and, in contrast to 


them, ‘the ones who remember where they came from. '” More 


interesting still is the fact that this questioning and resulting 
instability of Hill's individual status as an historical subject 
spawned a parallel questioning of the stability of collective Black 
women's identity. 

It was as if Black women lapsed into a state of 

collective amnesia in terms of the long history of sexual 

harassment that Black women in subordinate roles to Black 

and white men have suffered in the work place.® 
This more or less dialectical pattern, it will be recalled, has an 
analog where the interrogation of Thomas and Hill's individual 
racial identity rebounded against and undermined the Black identity 
on a collective/abstract level. 

To recapitulate, the identity trajectory (through the lens of 
the Black press) went from questioning Clarence Thomas as a Black 
man (Blackness), to questioning those who questioned his Blackness 
(NAACP and the CBC), and to questioning the ascendancy of the "new 
Blacks" or neo-conservatives. Essentially, the questions asked 
were: “Is Clarence Thomas truly a Black man?" and "What does it 
mean to be truly Black?" fThematically, this analysis includes 
Ronald Walters' distinction between skin-color and political 
values, Haki Madhubuti's distinction between skin-color and mind, 
and Frantz Fanon's distinction between skin (color of skin) and 
mask ("color" of culture). In sum, Walters, Madhubuti, and Fanon 
reject skin-color nationalism (support of any Black person on the 


basis of his or her skin color). Conversely, those such as Little 


and Vaughn fought to strip away those aspects of Blackness, 
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(vestigial in their estimation) based on political program or 
solidarity, opting instead for either skin-color nationalism or a 
newly instrumentalized and individualized version of Black 


identity. While the nomination of Clarence Thomas was a turning 


point in the identity conflicts within the Black community (as 


witnessed by the irony of the dialectical interrogations of Thomas 
and the NAACP's authenticity), Hill's accusations and Thomas's 
response proved to be a critical moment with the effect of 


mobilizing Blacks in support of Thomas. 


Black Skin, Black Masks 


After several months living in France, a country boy 
returns to his family. Noticing a farm implement, he 
asks his father, an old don't-pull-that-kind-of-thin-on- 
me peasant, 'Tell me, what does one call that apparatus?' 
His father replies by dropping the tool on the boy's 
feet, and the amnesia vanishes.” 


And from my standpoint, as a black American, it is a 

high-tech lynching for uppity Blacks who in any way deign 

to think for themselves, to do for themselves,to have 

different ideas, and it is a message that unless you 

kowtow to an old order, this is what will happen to you. 

You will be lynched, destroyed, caricatured by a 

committee of the U.S. Senate rather than hung from a 

tree. (Clarence Thomas, October 11, 1991)” 

In the first quotation, Fanon provides an anecdote about a 
colonized elite, who upon his return from a European university, 
encounters his father. After years of cultural immersion in the 
white metropole, the elite returns with a sense of racial and 
cultural estrangement. Essentially, his time spent abroad breeds 


affinity to the dominant culture of the colonizer and, 


simultaneously, exacerbates the racial and cultural distance 
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between the elite and his or her authentic identity. Fanon argues 
the elite suffers from cultural "amnesia". The father in his 
efforts to re-acquaint or re-assimilate his son back into his 
authentic culture drops the tool on his son's foot to break the 
spell of amnesia. 

In some respects, Thomas's "lynching" comment above mirrors 
Fanon's “amnesia" anecdote. Both scenarios provide a "rite of 
passage" for people suffering from racial and cultural amnesia. 
However, the similarities end there. In the former, the colonized 
elite is forced to reconcile his European upbringing (mastery of 
the language of the colonial state and exposure to its 
universities) with his authentic identity. In the latter, the 
issue of authenticity is less clear, actually making it possible 
for Thomas to instrumentally wield his skin color as a means of 
safeguarding his continuing ascent in the state power structure. 

Despite the skepticism and his initially precarious racial 
identity, Thomas disarmed his opponents theoretical posture on 
skin-color nationalism. Thomas engaged in a war of maneuver, 
effectively rallying Blacks around him -- despite his political 
values. In particular, Thomas, formerly a "race-neutral" nominee 
donned Blackness at a time when Blacks had serious doubts about the 
agreement between his skin color and his’ cultural/political 
identity. He managed to exchange one visage for another, a "white 


mask", for a "Black mask." Although initially hostile to Thomas's 


racial ambivalence, Blacks chose to overlook his political values 


(white mask) in favor of his skin color (Black skin) because in 
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their eyes, he had regained his memory of “who he was" (his 


authentic racial identification). 

Fanon's metaphor of amnesia was further played out in the 
Black press. Theodore Kirkland, a journalist for the Challenger, 
graphically summarizes the trajectory of Black sentiment toward 
Thomas's racial identity.” Kirkland argues that the Black 
community did not "feel any sense of identity with him [Thomas]..." 
until he "angrily defended himself before the Judiciary Committee." 
Thomas, he continues, was perceived as having amnesia (racial and 
cultural estrangement) because "they [the Black community] saw him 
surrounded by Whites [his wife, his in-laws, and senators] who did 
not correspond to the Black community's notion of "political 
Blackness." Kirkland asserts that Thomas, perceived by the Black 
community as a by-product of his white acculturation process, was 
a hopeless case as far as redeeming his authentic identity. Lastly, 
Kirkland is convinced that Thomas's outburst "reassured Blacks 
throughout the nation that he still remembers, contrary to his Yale 
education and his good life, that lynching of Blacks still occur in 
White America." In sum, Kirkland portrays the Black community as 
initially wary of Thomas because like Fanon's anecdote of the 
colonized elite, his white acculturation upbringing (educated at 
Holy Cross and Yale), is perceived as synonymous with a loss of 
Black identity. At this pivotal point in the hearings, Kirkland 
suggests that Thomas, initially perceived as "one of them 
(whites)," is embraced by the Black community as "one of us." 


Thomas's conversion from "white mask" to "Black mask" de- 
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emphasized his mask coloring and brought skin color back to the 
fore, but also, left some members of the Black press wary of 
Thomas's "dual identity." Larry Aubry, a journalist for the Los 
Angeles Sentinel, comments on the "Orwellian doublespeak"” of neo- 
conservatives and that "these people [neo-conservatives] may be 


able to jive the White folks, but they know that we know they are 


frauds." Thurgood Marshall, for example, remarked wryly that 


There's no difference between a white snake and a black 
snake....they'1ll both bite.™ 


Scholar Henry Vance Davis reaffirms Aubry and Marshall's 
skepticism of Thomas. He finds Thomas's "selective Blackness" 
(ability to exchange the coloring of his mask at will) problematic. 
He asserts that Thomas: 

dons, and sheds, the elements of Blackness as it suits 

him... Like the person who worked the slave for master 

during slavery, in the twentieth-century, the high-tech 
overseer has become a person with Black skin who will 
stand between oppressive policies and the majority of 

African Americans...He/she often facilitates this by 

slipping in and out of various shades of black -- 

selective Blackness. She/he can be anything from "yo' 

bro', what happening'? to Warrington Mostuphigh III, 

Esq., if the price is right." (28) "Head Nigga In 

Charge" (HNIC).»* Too often they are not accountable to 

African Americans.” 

Essentially, Davis critiques Thomas's transient racial identity and 
Thomas's ability to manipulate his racial identity, strategically, 
to serve his purposes in a way that Anita Hill could not. While 
Thomas underwent a transformation from "white mask" to "Black 
mask," Hill underwent further identity erasure from "a traitor to 


her race" to "a pawn of white feminists." The Black media's 


portrayal of Hill warrants further analysis. 
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The volatility and instrumentality of racial identity, as 
evidenced in the Thomas/Hill affair, should give Black feminists 
pause to consider the possibilities implied by what seems to be an 
unusually politically manipulable field. Some writers, bell hooks 


most notably, have taken Hill to task for what they saw as a 


political failure in this regard.*’ Where Thomas successfully 


maneuvered through the racial miasma of the hearings, Hill failed 
to clearly articulate a feminist challenge at a time when such a 
challenge might have had a chance against a patriarchy weakened by 
virtue of its reliance on shaky racist foundations. 

Interestingly enough, the intra-racial perspective unveils and 
clarifies the tension between racial and gender identifications for 
Black women. While the Black press denounced Hill on the basis of 
her treachery to her race, the sub-text of their claims indicates 
that Hill was a victim of intra-racial sexism. For example, Lorna 
Wilson, a student at Chicago State University and respondent to 
Chicago Defender poll, claims that "...she [Hill] is a Black woman 
trying to bring a Black man down."* Additionally, scholar Maulana 
Karenga reiterates the Black printed media's portrayal of Hill. He 
notes that : 

It is a well-established stereotype that the Black woman 

can be used repeatedly to undermine her man, that 

historically she has been willing to betray her man and 

through this, her people, for her relations with white 

men and, of late, white women.” 

Thus, Hill is portrayed in the Black press as a traitor to her race 


and simultaneously a traitor to Black men. According to New York 


Amsterdam News, Hill touched a "sensitive nerve in the collective 
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psyche of Black men." 

While some members of the Black press played into sexist 
stereotypes of Black women, other members chose to focus on Hill's 
racial and cultural "amnesia." Hill received harsh criticism from 
journalist Al-Nisa Barbara Banks: 

Feminists and liberals all over the country are calling 

Anita Hill a heroine. But a heroine she is not. A pawn is 

more like it. A tool, and in an extreme sense, a traitor 

to her race is more accurate. A Black woman who is 

obviously suffering from historical amnesia best 

describes her condition.® 
Analogous to Fanon's "amnesia" anecdote, this journalist equates 
Hill's accusations of Thomas as a form of racial treachery. The 
implication of the quote above is that Hill was an authentic Black 
woman she would never betray her man. Hence, she suffers from 
amnesia. 

Another journalist, Ron Daniels of the Call and Post, uses the 
Same metaphor of amnesia in defense of Hill. In particular, he 
addresses the dialectic pattern of Hill's individual racial 
identity in contrast to the Black identity on a collective/abstract 
level. He notes that: 

African American women were particularly rough on Anita 

Hill. It was as if Black women lapsed into a state of 

collective amnesia in terms of the long history of sexual 

harassment that Black women in subordinate roles to Black 

and white men have suffered in the work place. In 

general, it seems to have come down to an attitude of 

"give the brother a break...” 

Interestingly, the Thomas-Hill hearings evoked the recurring image 


of "amnesia" for both Thomas and Hill. The difference lies in the 


fact that Thomas was portrayed in the Black press as having 


regained his memory, while Hill's racial and cultural estrangement 
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was perceived as a permanent memory loss. 


Additionally, images of Hill as the ‘other' in the community 


of Black women®, were exacerbated by Theodore Kirkland's article 


"The Lynching of Clarence Thomas." In his critique of Hill and 
upwardly mobile Black women, he asserts: 
---I got the impression from these ‘'sisters' [Black 
feminists] that they had another agenda, and it wasn't 
about the survival of the Black race...While she 
testified it was apparent that a new kind of Black woman 
was on the scene; one that placed no importance on the 
Black community, nor how it may feel or react to such 
charges. She was a professional woman, not a Black woman 
in the historical or general sense. She had adapted the 
values of the White feminist movement, and not the 
values of a Harriet Tubman, Fannie Lou Hamer, Ella Baker, 
of for that matter the values of Black women as a whole, 
in America...% 
In sum, Kirkland is "a new kind of Black woman" that embraced a 


different kind of feminism than other Black women. 


Conclusion 

Conceptualizing the intricacies of Black identity is a task 
necessarily undertaken not only in history, but also within and 
across many dimensions of social space. It cannot be approached as 
a still life or an object to be measured, but rather must be sought 
in the interplay between living subjects--complex in themselves-- 
and diverse arrays of social exigencies. As such, the mosaic of 
Black identity is perhaps best perceived in its movements and in 
its dynamic internal tensions rather than in the net sum of its 
ideological products. It is a case in which the defining emergent 
properties of an apparent ideological whole amount to less than the 


sum of its parts. In such circumstances, drawing inferences about 
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the internal composition of Black identity from its residual would 
be a magician's trick indeed. 

Aside from these general remarks, the particular social space 
in which the Thomas/Hill affair arose makes attention to these 
issues all the more important. This space was marked by a fluidity 
of radial identity. The vicissitudes of the latter were in turn 
motivated by the barely suppressible undercurrent of struggle over 
gender identity. Additionally, class distinctions between Thomas 
and Hill and large segments of the Black population eroded 
traditional bases for racial and gender solidarity, thus creating 
an ideological free-fire zone. In this volatile arena, 
maneuverability as much as position proved determinant of outcomes. 
Moreover, in these exchanges, the interrogation of individual 
identities often ballooned into debates about collective or 
abstract Black identity. These debates found a unique space in the 
Black press where, for a variety of reasons, intra-racial identity 
issues were not summarily eclipsed by inter-racial issues. 

Future research in this area might usefully focus on other 
recent cases in which the complexities of Black identity become 
explicit enough to command the attention of broad sections of the 
Black media. One need not look far for examples. The Mike 
Tyson/Desirée Washington and the Marion Barry/Rasheeda Moore 
affairs come to mind quickly as examples in which 
race/gender/sexuality dynamics stand in relief. Again, applying an 


intra-racial perspective to these cases would allow the isolation 


of gender identity dynamics, and would further clarify the tension 
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between race and gender identifications for Black women. 
Importantly, in these cases questions of identity are initially 


personified in what might be called '‘'bellwether' individuals, 


presenting observers with unusually concrete and compelling 


opportunities to publicly explore, by proxy, the dynamics of Black 
identity. But new research needs most of all to explore the 
reflexivity between questions about Black identity as they are 
applied to these bellwether personae and the same questions as they 
surface in more abstract or collective form. This work has both 
empirical (as in doing event histories of media coverage) and 
theoretical (as in addressing the translation of identity 
discourses from private to public spheres, or visa _ versa) 
dimensions. 

Lastly, it seems important that new work in this area should 
look very seriously at cues from recent Black feminist thought. If 
the Thomas/Hill case is any indication, the "fierce sexist 
interrogation" of the sort to which Hill was subjected is likely to 
have analogs in the intellectual workplace.© If so, as bell hooks 
argues, much clarity and purpose will be necessary to preserve and 
expand a space for critical work on gender identity and politics in 
the Black community.® 

Black leaders, male and female, have been unwilling to 

acknowledge Black male sexist oppression of Black women 

because they do not want to acknowledge that racism is 

the only oppressive force in our lives. Nor do they wish 

to complicate efforts to resist racism by acknowledging 

that Black men can be victimized by racism but at the 


same time act as sexist oppressors of Black women.” 


The challenges are daunting, to say the least. 
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ABSTRACT 


Five hundred and five voters from the SMSA of the Lynds’ 
(1929) "Middletown" (Muncie, Indiana) were randomly selected to 
participate in an interview over the telephone. The basic 


concern of the study was to assess the impact of the family 


values issue on the 1992 presidential election. Previous work by 


the authors during the 1980s indicated that issues similar to the 
family values issue had little impact on how people voted; 
economic issues being far more important. This study again found 
that voters considered the economy to be by far the most 
important issue in the election, but holding traditional family 


values had just as strong an association with vote as a voter’s 


evaluation of the economy: Voters who held traditional family 
values were just as likely to vote for Bush as people who thought 
the economy was in bad shape were likely to vote for Clinton. 
These results are then discussed, as well as why an orientation 
similar to holding traditional family values, Christian Rightisn, 


did not relate to how people voted. 


Family Values Versus Economy Evaluation in the 


1992 Presidential Election 


Some observers of religion and politics during the 1980s 
have taken the position that social conservatives, especially the 
Christian Right, had a significant impact on elections during 
that period and on the three presidential elections in particular 
(Guth & Green 1991; Hadden & Shupe 1988; Kellstedt & Noll 1990; 
Woodrum 1988). The argument goes that perceiving what they 
considered to be a rampant breakdown in traditional morality and 
increased secularization in all segments of American society, 
politically conservative Christian fundamentalists were mobilized 
by such organizations as the Moral Majority to take political 
action to restore traditional values in American life. 


An important recent book, Culture Wars: The Struggle to 


Define America by James Davison Hunter (1991), expounds this 


position. Hunter sees a basic social and political conflict in 
American culture between people who hold two very different sets 
of fundamental moral principles. In one camp we find the 
cultural conservatives who take traditional and orthodox views of 
religion and family lifestyle and conservative stands on 


political issues. In the other camp are the cultural liberals 


who take a progressive approach to religion, family, and 


politics. In Hunter's analysis a difference in economic position 
or economic ideological views has little impact on this conflict, 
for it is the difference in moral or social issues, such as 


abortion, sexual orientation, controlling pornography and women's - 


roles, which are important. Hunter sees elections as essentially 
a battle between these two camps to have their views become 
dominant in America by electing those candidates who share their 


views to political office. 


Three studies by the authors of the 1980, 1984, and 1988 


presidential elections provided a test of the political impact of 


those who want to re-establish traditional values in American 
life (Johnson & Tamney 1982, 1985; Johnson, Tamney & Burton 
1991). In the 1984 and 1988 studies a measure of social 
traditionalism was obtained by summing responses to items 
assessing the extent to which respondents were against laws 
protecting homosexuals as teachers, believed women should stay in 
the home, and were against teaching sex education in schools. [In 
the 1980 study an index of social traditionalism was not 
obtained, but we did have a rather elaborate measure of a 
Christian Right orientation, or a perspective which has been 
shown to be highly related to social traditionalism (Johnson 
1986). 

The results in all three studies indicated that being a 


social traditionalist (or a Christian Rightist) had little or no 


impact on a person’s vote and a person’s stand on economic 
issues, such as whether a person felt the American economy was in 
good or bad shape, was the major determinant of how people voted 
for President of the United States throughout the 1980s (Johnson 
& Tamney 1982, 1985; Johnson, Tamney & Burton 1991). 
Specifically, Reagan won in 1980 because the electorate faced 


major economic hardship under Carter (Johnson & Tamney 1982); he 
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won in 1984 because people basically felt the American economy 
was in good to excellent shape (Johnson & Tamney 1985); and Bush 
won in 1988 because he was part of a Republican administration 
during generally good economic times (Johnson, Tamney & Burton 
1991). 

In the research reported here we assume a perceived benefits 
model of voting behavior (Achen 1992; Downs 1957; Fiorina 1981). 
This model proposes that people vote for that candidate they 
perceive as benefiting them the most and the most recent 
performance of the candidate or his/her political party has the 
most weight in making that judgment (Achen 1992; Borooah & Der 
Ploeg 1983; Fiorina 1981). Our previous three presidential 
election studies further imply that, at least during the 1980s, 
economic benefits were most important to the electorate in making 
their judgments about candidates (Borooah & Der Ploeg 1983; 
Polsky & Wildavsky 1991:10). The benefits which accrued to 


social traditionalist, such as re-establishing the lost status of 


their traditional lifestyle in modern day society (Bruce 1990) by 


electing pro-traditionalists to elective office, were not of 
great importance. 

Another assumption we make about voting behavior is that a 
hierarchy of needs or benefit concerns exists. We presume, as 
has been proposed by Maslow (1954) and Inglehart (1990), that 
individuals in general and the electorate in particular are 
basically concerned with economic and materialistic needs. 
However, we disagree with Maslow’s and Inglehart’s proposal that 


people move on to a concern for higher-level needs, such as 


building a more just and moral society, once these basic economic 
needs are satisfied, which is the case when America is 
experiencing a good economy. Instead, we propose that, in the 
latter twentieth century at least, economic and materialistic 
self-interest, in bad or good economic times, has always been of 
greatest concern to the electorate (Polsky & Wildavsky 1991:10- 
11; Sears & Funk 1991:4-5), except when war or a major societal- 


changing movement is taking place. An example of the former was 


the impact of the Vietnam war on the election of 1968 (Page 1978) 


and an example of the latter was the influence of the civil 
rights movement on the presidential election of 1964 (Campbell 
1966). So we presume that even when economic times are good and 
economic needs are presumably satisfied (as in 1984 and 1988), 
the electorate is still mainly concerned with maintaining an 
economy beneficial to them by voting for the incumbent party 
which has been associated with these good times, so long as 
America is not experiencing an all-encompassing war or social 
movement (as was the case in 1984 and 1988). 

But what about 1992? Unlike the 1980, 1984, and 1988 
elections, might the concerted effort the Republican party made 
in the 1992 presidential campaign to promote the importance of 
traditional families have established traditional values as more 
of a factor in that election (Rosenthal 1992b; Wines 1992)? 
Through a series of public statements throughout the spring and 
summer of 1992, President Bush and Vice President Quayle 
introduced this issue. They said that the problems of the under- 


class such as drugs and violence were due to a breakdown in the 
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traditional family, which they defined as one that emphasized 
discipline, moral principles, and individual responsibility 
(Rosenthal 1992a, 1992b; Wines 1992). Another important theme 
they stressed was the importance of a two-parent family in 
bringing this about, but that a liberal-elite media makes a 
mockery of this sound idea (or the "Murphy Brown" critique) 
(Rosenthal 1992a, 1992b). 

Other traditional family themes promoted by the Bush 
administration were opposing laws to eliminate discrimination 
towards homosexuals (Devray 1992; Power 1992), supporting bans of 
"indecent" material in the media (Barrett 1992), supporting the 
view that women who choose to be homemakers are just as important 
as those who choose to pursue a career (Cummings 1992; Lewis 
1992), and holding a strong pro-life stand on abortion (Kranisk 
1992). All of these traditional family value themes were also 
promoted quite heavily at the 1992 Republican Convention (Gravois 
1992). 

The pro-family emphasis was also found in the political 


activities of the Christian Right during the 1992 presidential 


campaign (Christian Coalition Voter Guide ’92 1992; Conason 1992; 
Huckshorn 1992; Isikoff 1992). Most of these activities had a 
base in a new political action organization formed by Pat 
Robertson in 1989 called the Christian Coalition (Conason 1992; 
Isikoff 1992). Pat Robertson and this organization endorsed 
George Bush early in the 1992 campaign and made major efforts to 


get-out-the-vote in support of his candidacy (Isikoff 1992; 


Smothers 1992). As they have in the past, the Christian Right 
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and Robertson’s Christian Coalition took very strong stands 


against homosexual rights, pornography, feminism and abortion, 


and strong stands for traditional family values in general 


(Christian Coalition Voter Guide ’92 1992; Conason 1992; 


Huchshoren 1992; Isikoff 1992). These advocates also had a major 
influence on the platform at the Republican National Convention 
(Calmes 1992). 

In this study we examined the relative impact on the 1992 
presidential vote of the economic well-being of voters versus 
their traditional stands on religious and political issues. To 
assess a traditional focus we considered three different 
variables: views consistent with a Christian Right orientation 
as we have defined it in our previous work (Johnson 1986), a 
traditional family values perspective, and a pro-life abortion 
attitude position. Abortion attitude was considered separate 
from a family values perspective since it has been a much- 
discussed political issue in and of itself in recent elections, 
and its impact on vote has been the concern of a number of 
studies (Elshtain 1993; Flanigan & Zingale 1991; Guth & Green 


1991; Tamney, Johnson & Burton 1992). 


METHODS 
Five hundred and five residents of the SMSA of the Lynds’ 
(1929) "Middletown" (Muncie, Indiana) who were going to vote in 
the 1992 presidential election were randomly selected to be 
interviewed over the phone. Four hundred and five of the 


respondents were selected using a random-digit-dialing technique 
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in which the proportion of respondents in the sample with a 
particular telephone exchange was the same as the proportion in 
the population as a whole. Interviews began a week-and-a-half 
before the election and ended four days before the election. To 
conduct an anticipated in-depth analysis of just Catholic views 
on the abortion issue, an over-sampling of one hundred Catholics 
was obtained. This was done by acquiring the telephone numbers 
of all members of the three Catholic churches in Muncie and then 
using a systematic selection procedure to obtain respondents from 
each of the three churches in the same proportion as the 
membership represented in the total Catholic population. 

The basic demographics which were measured in the interview 
schedule were sex, race, age, work status, household income, 
education, and marital status. 

Basic political variables which were measured were political 
party preference, self-identified political ideology (from very 
conservative to moderate to very liberal), and which of eight 
issues the respondent thought was the most important issue in the 
1992 presidential election. The eight issues which were listed 
for the latter question were taxes, reducing crime, the state of 


the economy, education reform, protecting the environment, 


abortion, health-care reform, and minority rights. Another 


question, which was related to the issue question, asked the 
respondent which of seven alternatives he/she thought was the 
most important problem facing our society. The seven 
alternatives were: eliminating the federal budget deficit, 


reducing health-care costs, educating the young, looking after 


the elderly, finding a cure for AIDS, promoting traditional 
family values, and improving the economy. 
To assess positions on economic matters, respondents were 
asked their evaluation of their own economic situation, their 


evaluation of the American economy, and for their stands on two 


items measuring economic conservatism. Previous work by the 


authors (Johnson, Tamney & Burton 1991) indicated that an 
evaluation of the American economy as a whole was more likely to 
relate to how people voted in presidential elections than an 
evaluation of one’s own economic situation (Fiorina 1981; Kinder 


& Kiewiet 1979). This was also true in this study in that the 


betas for evaluation of the American economy and of personal 


financial situation were .20 (p < .001) and .13 (p < .0O1), 


respectively, in a regression equation in which they were 


included as predictor variables and voting for Clinton was the 


dependent variable. Thus, to make the analyses which follow more 
concise only the following measure of a respondent’s evaluation 
of the American economy was used (although this item was 


significantly related to a respondent’s evaluation of his own 


financial situation, r = .27, p < .01): 


How would you judge the American economy? Would 
you say the American economy is in 
1. excellent shape 
2. good shape 
3. OK shape 
4. not very good shape, or 
5. terrible shape 


Economic conservatism was assessed by asking the respondent the 
extent to which they agreed or disagreed with the Likert-type 


statements that "The American government should guarantee a job 
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to everyone willing to work," and that "To solve the problems of 
poverty and unemployment, we must create a society in which goods 
and services are distributed more or less equally among all 
people." These two measures were scored so that the more the 
respondent disagreed with them, the higher the score they 
obtained. These scores were then added to obtain a total score 
on economic conservatism (ALPHA = .60). 

Two basic religious measures were assessed in the survey-- 
religious preference and church attendance--as well as a measure 
of ideological fundamentalism, i.e., the extent to which the 
respondent believed the Bible is the actual word of God and 
should be taken literally, word for word. Christian Rightism was 
measured by two Likert-type items which asked the respondent the 
extent to which he/she agreed or disagreed with the statements 
that "America is God’s chosen nation" and that "Public officials 
have an obligation to be directed by the moral teachings of their 
church." These two items were added to obtain the Christian 


Rightism measure (Alpha = .54). 


Two traditional social issues related to a Christian Right 


perspective which we were interested in were abortion attitude 
and a traditional family values perspective. Abortion attitude 
was assessed by asking the respondent to indicate his/her 
position on a four-level scale from "abortion should never be 
forbidden" to “abortion should never be permitted." 

The family values measure consisted of five items which 


attempted to cover the different aspects of this perspective as 
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expressed by the Republican party during the 1992 presidential 
campaign. One of the items was the following: 


Should there be a law protecting homosexuals from 
being dismissed from their jobs as teachers in 
public schools? 

1. Yes 

2. No 
3. Not sure? 


The other four questions were Likert-type items in which there 
was a five-level response from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. These four items were the following: 
It is much better for everyone involved if the man 
is the achiever outside the home and the woman 
takes care of the home and family. 
Americans today need to take strong steps to 
eliminate pornography, even if it means censoring 
movies, television, and magazines. 
A breakdown in morality is the major cause of the 
lawlessness we find in so many of our major cities 
in the United States. 


If a woman is unmarried and pregnant, marrying the 
father is the correct thing to do. 


In a factor analysis of just these five items, the results 


indicated that they all fell along just a single factor. The 


five items were thus summed to obtain a traditional family values 


scale score (Alpha = .57). 

The major dependent variable in the analyses which follow 
was how people voted. It was measured by a set of questions. 
Respondents were first asked if they were definitely going to 
vote in the 1992 presidential election. If so, they were asked 
who they were going to vote for; either Bush, Clinton, Perot, or 
some other candidate. If they were not sure, we asked who they 


were leaning towards. 
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RESULTS 

As has been the case in four previous presidential election 
studies based on samples from Muncie (Johnson 1978; Johnson & 
Tamney 1982; Johnson & Tamney 1985; Johnson, Tamney & Burton 
1991), the percentage who voted for the major candidates for our 
sample of the Muncie SMSA was almost exactly the same as the 
actual vote nationwide. After adjusting for the oversampling of 
Catholics, who were slightly more likely to vote for Bush, the 
sample percentages were 44 percent for Clinton, 38 percent for 
Bush, and 17 percent for Perot. The nationwide results were 43 
percent of Clinton, 38 percent for Bush, and 19 percent for Perot 
(New York Times 1992). 

As the polls had indicated throughout the presidential 
election, by far the most important issue for our sample was the 
economy--60 percent of our sample picked it as the most important 
issue in the presidential election. The next most important 
issue was educational reform, which was picked by 10 percent of 
the sample. As for the two traditional social issues with which 
we are concerned in this study, the findings indicated that six 


percent of the sample picked abortion as the most important issue 


in the presidential election in response to the most-important- 


issue question, and in response to another question which 
assessed the most important issue facing America today, nine 
percent of the respondents selected promoting traditional family 


values. 
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The evaluation of the American economy for our sample was 
quite negative. Seventy-five percent said the economy was in not 
very good or terrible shape, and only six percent thought it was 
in good or excellent shape (only one respondent said it was in 
excellent shape). The average score on the abortion scale was 
almost exactly at the mid-point of the four-level response scale, 
i.e., the means was 2.53 (SD = 1.029). The distribution of 


scores on the family values scale indicated a fairly even 


distribution. The mean score was 15.24 (SD = 3.536) on a range 


of scores from 5 to 25 and fifty percent of the sample had a 
scale score above the scale score mid-point of 15. The mean 
score for the sample on the Christian Right measure 5.46 ona 
range of 2 to 10 and 22 percent had scores above the mid-point of 
6. 

Preliminary analyses indicated that the main and interaction 
effects of the five major independent variables in our study, 
i.e., political party preference, evaluation of the American 
economy, abortion attitude, family values, and Christian 
Rightism, on vote were pretty much the same if we considered vote 
to be a trichotomy or if we considered it to be a dichotomy. In 
the trichotomy we measured whether our respondents were going to 
vote for Clinton or Bush or Perot, in the dichotomy we considered 
just whether they picked Clinton (scored "2") versus either Bush 
or Perot (scored "1"). Another way of putting this is that 
shifts between Bush and Perot did not much change the impact of 
the above five independent variables on our respondents’ 


preferences for the eventual winner of the election, Bill 
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Clinton. To assess the main and the interaction effects on the 
trichotomous variable we used a computer routine called CHAID 
(Magidson 1989) which makes this assessment for crosstabulation 
data in which the dependent variable can be a nominal-level 
variable. The statistical technique used for the dichotomous 


vote variable was OLS multiple regression. 


Since basically 
there were no differences for these two types of analyses and 
since OLS multiple regression offers statistics with more 
statistical power, it was decided to proceed only with this 
regression technique and the dichotomous vote variable. 

Of all the variables measured in the study, political party 
preference, as in the case in almost all voting studies (Kinder & 
Sears 1985; Flanigan & Zingale 1991), had by far the strongest 
relationship to vote (r = .58, p < .001, for party preference 
with voting for Clinton versus either Bush or Perot). Democrats, 
of course, were much more likely to vote for Clinton. The basic 
zero-order correlations between evaluation of the American 
economy, abortion attitude, family values, Christian Rightism, 
and vote were -.24 (p < .01), ~.06 (n.s.), -.20 (p < .01), an@ 
-.07 (n.s.), respectively. Those who thought the economy was in 
bad shape and took a liberal stand on family values were more 
likely to vote for Clinton. Pro-life respondents and Christian 
Rightists were not significantly less likely to vote for Clinton. 


Since the latter two variables had no significant impact on 


presidential vote, they were eliminated from further analyses. ? 


In examining the relative main effects on vote of evaluation 


of the American economy and family values, along with political 
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party preference, these three variables were included in a 
multiple regression equation as presumed independent variables 
with vote as the dependent variable. As Table 1 indicates, party 
preference had by far the biggest independent influence on 
Clinton vote, but both family values and economy evaluation had 
significant impacts on vote independent of party preference and 
independent of each other (see Table 1--left column). These 


three predictor variables accounted for 35 percent of the 


variance in vote (or R? = -35). When party was removed, family 


values and economy evaluation both had an approximately equal 
significant impact on vote (see Table 1--right column). 
(INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE) 

These findings are consistent with those who argue that the 
long-term influence of party preference accounts for the 
consistency in how people vote, whereas changes in elections are 
due to relatively short-term issues which are a part of campaigns 
such as promoting family values or improving the state of the 
economy at the time of the election (Asher 1988; Kinder & Sears 
1986). 

One reason economy evaluation has a bigger impact on vote in 
these analyses than it did when political party was controlled 
could be that’ it is much more highly related to party preference 
(r = -.29, or Republicans were less likely to believe the economy 
was in bad shape--see correlation matrix in Table 2) than was 
family values (r = -.10, or Republicans were somewhat more likely 


to take a traditional stand--see Table 2). The correlation 
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between economy evaluation and family values was non-existent 
(r = .03--see Table 2). 
(INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE) 

Tables 3 and 4 consider the importance of the economy and 
the family values/abortion issues for our sample of respondents, 
along with their stands on these issues, and how this related to 
how they voted. As can be seen in Table 3, those who considered 
the economy the most important issue in the 1992 presidential 
election and thought the economy was in not very good or terrible 
shape were much more likely to vote for Clinton than those who 
considered the economy to be the most important issue and thought 
the economy was in OK or good shape (t = 5.56, p < .001). On the 
other hand, as can be seen in Table 4, those who considered 
family values to be the most important problem facing America 
today or considered the related issue of abortion as the most 
important issue in the election and took a traditional stand on 
family values were more likely to vote for Bush than those who 
had the same issue concerns and were liberal on the family values 
issue (t = -1.97, p < .05).4 

However, many more people considered the economy to be the 


most important issue than considered either the abortion or 


family values issues to be of primary importance (the frequency 


for the former was 266 whereas the frequency for the latter was 
53). Data from Tables 3 and 4 indicate that there was a much 
greater percentage of all the voters in our study who considered 
the economy to be the most important issue and thought the 


economy was bad who voted for Clinton (23 percent), than voters 


who considered traditional values issues to be the most important 

and had a traditional perspective who voted for Bush (7 

percent) .> 
(INSERT TABLES 3 AND 4 ABOUT HERE) 

Another analysis more directly tested our model of a 
hierarchy of needs among the electorate. We examined the 
interaction between whether or not a voter thought the economy 
was the most important issue in the 1992 presidential election 
and a voter’s position on the family values issue (traditionai or 
liberal) on Clinton vote (see Table 5). The prediction which 
would be made based on our model would be that only for those who 
did not think the economy was the most important issue would a 
voters stand on the family values issue be related to Clinton 


vote. This is what we found to be true (see Table 5). Those who 


took a more traditional stand on family values were less likely 


to vote for Clinton (and more for Bush) , © but this was only the 


case for those who said that the economy was not the most 
important issue. This is indicated by the significant F for this 
interaction in an ANOVA (F = 7.681, p < .01) and obtaining a 
Significant difference between the means for the two categories 
of family values when the economy is not seen as the most 
important issue (t = 4.75 p < .01), but not when the economy is 
seen as the most important issue (t OO; Hs Bs) 
(INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE) 

Further support for our version of a hierarchy of needs 

model, vs. Maslow’s (1954) and Inglehart’s (1990), comes from the 


additional finding that the family values issue did not have a 
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significantly greater impact on Clinton vote for those who 
thought the economy was in good shape versus those who thought 
the economy was in bad shape (see Table 6--F for the interaction 
was 2.66, n.S.). 

(INSERT TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE) 

In the 1980, 1984, 1988, and now again in the 1992 
presidential elections the authors found that Christian Rightism 
was not related highly to who people voted for in these elections 
(Johnson & Tamney 1982; Johnson & Tamney 1985; Johnson, Tamney & 
Burton 1991). Yet, a related ideology, holding traditional 
family values, played some role in the 1992 presidential election 
(the correlation between Christian Rightism and Family Values was 
r= .28, p < .01). Why might this difference exist? To possibly 
provide some answers, correlations between all variables measured 
in our study and both Christian Rightism and our family values 
variables were obtained. Two of these variables were found to 
correlate differently with Christian Rightism and attitude toward 
traditional family values. Economic conservatism related 
negatively to Christian Rightism (r = -.26, p < .01), but did not 


relate to our family values measure. Political ideology related 


highly to our family values measure (r = .28, p < .01--political 


conservatives were more likely to hold traditional family 
values), but this measure did not relate highly to Christian 
Rightism (r = .12, p < .05). 

A previous study by the authors (Johnson, Tamney & Halebsky 
1986) also found that Christian Rightists, who tend to take very 


conservative stands on many social issues, tend to be economic 


liberals, ’ and in our study economic liberals tended to vote for 


Clinton (r = .20, p < .01). Further a partial correlation 
between Christian Rightism and Clinton vote, when economic 
conservatism was controlled, indicated that Christian Rightism 
was now modestly related to Clinton vote (-.11, p < .05). Thus, 
this type of liberalism seems to be suppressing the impact of 
holding conservative views on many social issues on how the 
Christian Right votes, i.e., Christian Rightists would have been 
less likely to vote for Clinton if they were not economic 
liberals (and economic issues were more important than social 


issues in this election). 


DISCUSSION 

As we found in all three previous presidential studies 
throughout the 1980s (Johnson & Tamney 1982; Johnson & Tamney 
1985; Johnson, Tamney & Burton 1991), the state of the economy 
was found to be the most important issue for people in the 1992 
presidential election, whereas the importance of traditional 
values issues was the most important issue for fewer people. The 
RESULTS section further indicated, based on data from Tables 3 
and 4, that many more people used the decline in the American 
economy as a basis to vote for Clinton than used their 


traditional values position to vote against Clinton. ® 


From this 
it could be concluded that Clinton’s chief campaign strategist, 
James Carvell, was indeed correct when he posted a sign during 


the campaign in the Little Rock campaign headquarters which said, 


"It’s the economy, stupid (Newsweek 1992)!" 
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The significant interaction between the importance of the 
economy to the voter and holding traditional family values on 
vote, and the lack of significant interaction between one’s 
evaluation of the American economy and the traditional family 
values measure on vote, provided more support for our hierarchy 
of needs model than for Maslow’s and Inglehart’s. That is, it 
seems that voters who were mainly concerned with the economy 
(which was the case for a majority of our voters) did not use 
their position on the family values issue in casting their vote. 
On the other hand, when the economy was not the dominant issue 
(which was the case for some voters), the benefits of electing a 
pro-traditional-family-values candidate for president of the 
United States played more of a role in how people voted. 

However, the Maslow/Inglehart position also seems to have 
some merit in that holding traditional family values played an 
even greater role for those who thought the economy was not the 
dominant issue when they believed the economy was in good shape-- 
for just these people, zero percent of the traditional family 
respondents voted for Clinton vs. fifty-five percent of the non- 
traditional family respondents. On the other hand, when these 
Same people, i.e., those who thought the economy was not the 


dominant issue, thought the economy was in bad shape, their 


position on traditional family values did not have as much impact 


on their vote--for these people, thirty-four percent of the 
traditional-family respondents voted for Clinton vs. fifty-five 


percent of the non-traditional family respondents. This 


interaction effect for this subgroup of the-economy-is-not-the- 
most-important-issue voters was significant (F = 4.92, p < .05). 

A major finding of this study is that family values related 
to vote in the 1992 presidential election and Christian Rightism 
did not. Why? Our data indicates that a reason that Christian 
Rightism does not relate to the vote is the fact that Christian 
Rightists tend to be economic liberals and economic liberals tend 
to vote Democratic. Thus, Christian Rightists probably had 
conflicting voting tendencies; with some voting Republican based 
on social issues and others voting Democratic based on economic 
issues. 

A possible reason the family values issue had a political 
impact could be that more people have a traditional family values 
position than a Christian Right position (22 percent of the 
sample was above the mid-point on the Christian Rightism scale, 
whereas 52 percent were above the mid-point on the Traditional 
Family Values scale). This being the case, there were almost 
twice as many voting respondents who were above the mid-point on 
the traditional family values scale who voted for Bush as there 
were voters who were above the mid-point on the Christian 


Rightism scale who voted for Bush (24.4 percent vs. 13.3 


percent). Thus, the traditional family values issue brought more 


people over to the Republican Party than did agreeing with the 
Christian Right. 

Another important difference between the traditional family 
values issue and Christian Rightism is that the former focuses 


directly on a perceived breakdown by a number of Americans in 
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basic principles such as family discipline and sexual control, 


without the religious overtones. Christian Rightism involves the 


idea of an infusion of Christian directives into all aspects of 
the United States government; an idea of which few people approve 
(Johnson, Tamney & Burton 1989). On the other hand, the 
promotion of traditional family values is less myopic and deals 
more with broader-based traditional moral standards--this is 
probably why it related to another general moral or value 
perspective in our study, i.e,. our measure of political 
ideology. Based on all this, we would argue that the association 
of the traditional family values issue with a generally 
negatively-value group, i.e., the Christian Right, during the 
1992 Republican National Convention doomed what may have been a 
fairly effective issue for the Republicans (Johnson & Tamney 
1985; Quirk & Dalager 1993). 

The support of traditional family values has been explained 
as the defense of a personal lifestyle (Clelland & Page 1980). 
Because certain people are personally committed to traditional 
values for religious or moral reasons, they agree with leaders 
who champion the family in the public arena. As our data show, 


support for traditional family values could be increasingly 


perceived as a solution to political problems. Unemployment, 


poor work attitudes, crime in the streets, difficulties with 
teenagers, all these problems and others, it could be argued, can 
be eliminated by a national commitment to family values. As the 
world system undergoes fundamental change, politicians are 


grappling with issues for which easy solutions do not exist. In 
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such times, calls for a reaffirmation of a tradition associated 


with a glorious past are understandable. A return to a 


traditional private life could become a political program for 


solving fundamental public issues. 

In sum, economic factors were again the major reason for who 
became President of the United States in 1992, and that a concern 
with pursuing economic self-interest in good or bad economic 
times made the economy more important in the election than social 
issues. However, in 1992 the focus of the Republican 
presidential campaign on family values seems to have paid some 
dividends and thus could possibly play an important role in 
politics in the future. This issue seems to have tapped into 
concerns of a significant number of Americans about the social 
disorganization within many American families and the lack of 
behavioral responsibility which this engenders, and this could 
become an effective political issue if it is separated from the 


narrow religious themes of the Christian Right. 
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NOTES 


The "2" response to this item was recoded to "3" and the "3" 
response was recoded to "2" for the traditional family 
values scale, and to provide the same range of scores as the 
other four items in the scale, the resulting score was 
multiplied by 5/3. 

Logistic regression is usually recommended for regression 
analyses with dichotomous dependent variables. However, 
according to Goodman (1975), for dependent variables which 
are not highly skewed, the results for OLS regression are 
virtually the same as for logistic regression and our 43/57 
percent distribution for our Clinton vote measure was not 
highly skewed (the skewness statistic for the Clinton vote 
measure was .256). Further, OLS regression offers more 
valid statistics, such as a regular multiple R-squared as 
opposed to a pseudo multiple R-squared offered in logistic 
regression. 

There were no significant associations between the other 
religious variables assessed in the study and vote as well. 


Specifically, there was no significant association between 


how much a Catholic attended church and Clinton vote, how 


much a Conservative Protestant (e.g., a Baptist) attended 
church and Clinton vote, and how much a liberal Protestant 
(e.g., Episcopalians) attended church and Clinton vote. 

Also, fundamentalists were no more likely to not vote for 


Clinton than non-fundamentalists. 
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The family values scale was dichotomized by placing those 
with scores from 5 to 15 (the mid-point of the scale) in the 
liberal category and those with scores from 16 to 25 in the 
traditional category. Further, those who considered 
abortion to be the most important issue in the election were 
combined with those who considered family values to be the 
most important issue facing America today, because we 
considered both to be related issues (the PHI coefficient 


for the relationship between those who thought abortion was 


important and those who thought family values was important 


Was .22, p < .001). 
The Clinton percentage was obtained by dividing the 
frequency of respondents in Table 3 who thought the economy 


was in bad shape and voted for Clinton ((212) X (.54) = 114) 


by the number of respondents who answered the economy- 
evaluation question and indicated how they were going to 
vote (N = 496). The Bush percentage was obtained by 
dividing the frequency of respondents in Table 4 who were 


traditionalists on family values and voted for Bush 


((39) X (.72) = 28) by the number of respondents who had 
complete data for the family values scale and indicated how 
they were going to vote (N = 411). 

All the analyses discussed in this RESULTS section were 
essentially the same when the dependent variable was voting 
for Bush versus either Clinton or Perot. Thus, respondents 
who scored at the opposite end of a scale for some predictor 


variable than those who tended to vote for Clinton were in 
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almost all cases more likely to vote for Bush (vs. Perot). 
For example, respondents who were traditional on family 
values, versus those respondents who were liberal on family 
values who tended to vote for Clinton, were much more likely 
to vote for Bush than Perot. 

A reason Christian Rightists tend to be economic liberals is 
that they tend to be working class and the working class 
tend to be economic liberals (Johnson 1986). The 
correlation between Christian Rightism and our measure of 
social class (education plus income) was -.19 (p < .01), and 
the correlation between our measure of social class and 
economic liberalism was -.26 (p < .01). 

The importance of the voters’ evaluation of the economy in 
comparison to a traditional values perspective was also 
indicated by exit-poll data from 15,241 voters leaving 300 
polling places around the nation on election day (November 
3, 1992) conducted Voter Research and Surveys. This survey 
was conducted for the major news networks (CBS, NBC, ABC, 
and CNN) and some major news magazines/newspapers (e.g., 


Newsweek and The New York Times). This data indicated that 


22.4 percent of the voters were concerned about the 


economy/jobs and voted for Clinton, but only 11.4 percent 


were concerned about family values and voted for Bush 


(Newsweek 1992). 


TABLE 1 


Beta Weights for Two Regression Equations 


Equation with Party Equation with Party 
In Not In 


Independent 
Variables BETA SIGN. BETA SIGN. 


Family Values 


Economy Evaluation 


Party Preference 


-16 .01 -.20 -O1 

-.08 .05 ~.23 -O1 | 

| 

-52 .001 | 

| 

R* = .35 R* = .10 

} 


TABLE 2 


Correlation Matrix for posting Preferred, Economy Evaluations, 
Family Values, and Clinton Vote 


Positive 
Evaluation 
of Economy 


Traditional 
Family 
Values 


Clinton 
Vote 


Party Preference 


Positive Evaluation of Economy 


Traditional Family Values 


Clinton Vote 


Note: Party preference was score "3" for Democrate "2" for 
Independent and "1" for Republican. 


-.29"° 56°" 
.03 -.24** 
1.0 -.20** 
1.0 
* < .05 


TABLE 3 


Clinton Vote for Importance and Stands on the Economy 
Issue 


Thought Thought 
Economy Economy 
was Bad was Good 


People Who Considered 
Economy To Be 
Most Important Issue 


These numbers are mean scores in which the two digits 
to the right of the decimal point are also the 
percent-vote for Clinton. 


The numbers in the parentheses are the frequency of 
people in each category. 
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(212) (54) 
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TABLE 4 


Bush Vote for Importance and Stands on 
Values Issues 


Liberal On 
Family Values 


Abortion/Family 


Traditional On 
Family Values 


People Who Considered 
Abortion or Family 
Values Most Important 


(14) 


* These numbers are mean scores in which the two digits to 
the right of the decimal point are also the percent-vote 
for Bush. 


The numbers in the parentheses are the frequency of 


people in each category. 


1.72 
(39) 


TABLE 5 


Means for Clinton Vote for Importance of the 
Economy and Family Values 


FAMILY VALUES 


Liberal Traditional 
View View 
(scores from (scores from 
Ce 16 to 25) 


ECONOMY 1.487 1.41 
MOST (138) (90) 

IMPORTANT 
ISSUE? 


1.85 1.20 
(67) (84) 


The two digits to the right of the decimal point also 
indicate percent who voted for Clinton. 


Numbers in parentheses indicate the frequency in each 
cell. 
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TABLE 6 


Means for Clinton Vote for Economy Evaluation and Family Values 


FAMILY VALUES 


EVALUATION 
OF AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


Not Good 
or 
Terrible 


Liberal 
View 

(scores from 
So. 33) 


Traditional 
View 
(scores from 
18 to 25) 


1.55" 


(154) ** 


(125) 


OK 
or 


* 


The two digits to the right of the decimal points also 
indicate percent who voted for Clinton. 


* Numbers in parentheses indicate the frequencies in each cell. 


= 
1.04 
(52) (49) 
Good 
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An Abstract 


This paper is part of a larger forthcoming work that uses 
suburban Prince George’s County, Maryland as a case study to 
answer two questions regarding the growing and scantily 
researched phenomenon of black suburbanization: 1) what impact 
has black suburban migration had on the structure of suburban 
governing coalitions; and 2) how effective have suburban blacks 
been in initiating and implementing public policy that address 
disparities existing in education achievement and opportunities 
between blacks and whites. 


The larger work seeks to construct a theory of black 
suburban political incorporation. In doing such, the study 
modifies a straight model of electoral influence that suggests 
that increases in black population, voter participation, and 
office holding ultimately lead to black policy influence or 
political incorporation. Although these factors are certainly 
important, the study focuses on the significance of political 
mobilization; cohesiveness; and resources in the ability of 
suburban blacks to achieve political incorporation. 


The larger work will follow four processes of change 
occurring from 1971 to 1992 in Prince George’s County, Maryland: 
1) the proportion of elected and appointed offices held by 
blacks as black migration to the county has increased; 2) black 
policy demands in the field of education; 3) the level of 
political mobilization, cohesiveness, and resources in the black 
community, as it relates to policy demands and the appointment 
and election of black officials; and 4) white response to black 
educational policy demands and electoral challenges. 


The research design relies on information gathered from 
local and community newspapers; U.S. Census reports on the 
population; election and appointment outcomes for the county 
council, state and national legislature, and relevant education 
policy making boards; public documents such as the transcripts of 
hearings and meetings of education policy making boards and 
commissions; and semi-structured interviews with black civic and 
community leaders, and current and former officials of relevant 
education policy making entities. 


Any and all comments are welcomed, and should be sent to the 
address listed above. 


Introduction 

In the last thirty years a major portion of the research in 
the urban field has paid considerable attention to the ability of 
blacks to gain access to local governments. The primary question 
posited by this literature relate to the degree to which blacks 
are able to mobilize their resources behind black candidates for 


elective and appointed offices, and thus, obtain some semblance 


of political power. Another question arising from this 


literature examines the extent to which blacks, once in important 
policy making positions, are able to act in a cohesive and 
concerted manner to implement policy that is in their interest. 

This study diverges from studies relating to black urban 
political incorporation and examines the level of mobilization, 
and cohesiveness that blacks are able to garner in their attempts 
to become a part of suburban governing coalitions and therefore, 
influence suburban public policy. 

The significance of these questions arise from the 
appreciable migration of blacks to suburban communities. During 
the 1980’s for example, blacks began to migrate to the suburbs 
in record number. Currently 32 percent of all blacks living in 
metropolitan areas live in suburban neighborhoods (Dent, 1992:18) 
Now that more blacks than ever before have achieved the 
quintessential American dream--suburban living--what impact has 
this migratory phenomenon had on suburban public policy making 
and on the structure of suburban governing coalitions currently 
in place? This study seeks to fill the void resulting from these 


questions. 


As a result of the lack of theoretical analyses on black 
suburban political incorporation, this study will rely on 
formulations arising from the black urban political incorporation 
literature to determine similarities and differences in black 


urban and suburban political incorporation. 


This study more specifically then, examines the ability of 


suburban blacks to mobilize their resources behind black 
candidates to elective and appointive positions, and to impact 
education policy. Here mobilization refers to the extent to 
which blacks unite in order to elect blacks to public office 
commensurate to their proportion in the population. Cohesiveness 
refers to the level of unity behind policy initiatives relating 
to education. 

To this extent, this study modifies a straight model of 
electoral influence that suggests that increases in black 
population, voter participation, and office holding ultimately 
lead to black policy influence or political incorporation. 
Although these factors are certainly important, this study will 
focus on the significance of political mobilization and 
cohesiveness of policy demands in the black community, and how 
they affect the ability of blacks in the suburbs to shape and 
restructure the governing coalition and to initiate and implement 
educational policy that seeks to address disparities in 


educational opportunities between blacks and whites. 


H 


In doing such, this study will examine how effective blacks 


in Prince George’s County, Maryland have been in their quest 


toward political incorporation, and will follow two processes of 
change occurring from 1971 to 1992: 1) the proportion of elected 
and appointed offices held by blacks as black migration in the 
county increases; and 2) the level of political mobilization, 
cohesiveness, and resources in the black community, as they 
relate to policy demands and the appointment and election of 
black officials. 


The Study Area; 


Prince George’s County, Maryland is an appropriate site for 
an analysis of black suburbanization. It is a suburban enclave 
of the nation’s capital, and has a large black middle-class 
population living within its boundaries. Prince George’s County 
is distinguishable from other black suburbs, of which few 
currently exist around the country, in that blacks constitute 
50.7 percent of the county’s 729,628 inhabitants, rather than 
merely existing as a separate and appreciable community within a 
suburban county. 

Prince George’s County, like all other counties in the state 
of Maryland, is the primary governmental entity for most of its 
municipalities. Providing the same key services as many cities, 
i.e., public education, and police safety, Prince George’s County 


serves twenty-seven municipalities. In addition, Prince George’s 
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County has the esteem of being the 17th largest public school 
system in the United States. 

In addition to being a numerical majority, Census Bureau 
population data for 1990 has also disclosed that blacks are a 


potential electoral majority in Prince George’s County, with 


blacks representing 48% of all persons eighteen years of age and 


older, versus 46% for whites. In addition to these figures, 
blacks represent two-thirds of the 108,000-student population in 
P.G. County. 

Particularly noteworthy, is the designation of blacks in 
P.G. County as one of the most affluent and influential black 
communities in the nation. The county has been compared to 
affluent Gwinnett County, Georgia, whose white demographics 
parallel those for P.G. County’s blacks (Staff, 1987: A15). 
While elements in the black community form a large black middle 
class, socio-economic disparities do however exist between blacks 
and whites as well as within the black community in P.G. County. 

As depicted by graph 1, between the census period 1970 to 
1980 Prince George’s County witnessed a dramatic racial 
transition in its population. During this decade, the number of 
blacks in the county grew from 91,808 (14% of total population) 
to a whopping 247,860 (37.3%) Simultaneously, white population 
declined by one-third from 561,476 (84.9%) to 391,427 (58.9%) 


(Wynter & Shapiro, 1981: Bl). 
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The decade between 1980-1990 represented another tremendous 
racial transition in P.G. County. While black population 
increased by 49.2 percent, from 247,860 to 369,791, white 


population plummeted -19 percent from 391,427 to 314,616. This 


change adjusted black population to 51.1 percent and white 


population to 43 percent. 

Despite increases in black population, marked segregation 
persists in P.G. County. Nearly a third of blacks live in census 
tracts that are more than 90 percent black. And while there has_ 
been a decrease in white population in P.G. County, the census 
tracts that were more than 80 percent white in 1980 generally 
gained additional white residents, while nearly all the census 
tracts that were less than 80 percent white in 1980 lost more 
white residents than they gained (Cohen, 1991: Al). This 
suggests that as blacks move into a certain census tract in P.G. 
County, whites move to more predominantly white census tracts. 


This phenomenon is characteristic of white flight. 


Significance of Educational Policy 


Educational policy is a significant policy area to study 
because it is an issue that affects the community at large, and 
simultaneously allows comparison of policy demands and responses 
across racial, intraracial, and socioeconomic levels. Also, 
inasmuch as black political incorporation is sought in order to 


eliminate socioeconomic barriers between blacks and whites, 


educational policy is noteworthy because it represents one avenue 
toward socioeconomic achievement. 
More specific to Prince George’s County, educational policy 


represents a historically contentious policy area between blacks 


and whites. Although the educational system has made 


considerable gains in achieving racial balance in its schools, 
Prince George’s County remains under the watchful eye of a court 
ordered busing system, and disparities between white and black 
achievement on standardized tests still exist. 


Time Period of Analysis 


The time period that this study examines are the years 
between and including 1971-1992. The beginning point of this 
study--1971--is significant because it is the year in which a 
charter was enacted that established Prince George’s current 
council form of government. This beginning point ensures that 
the study will not be hampered by a cumbersome cross analysis of 
different forms of government. The subsequent years make 
possible an observation of changes taking place in the structure 
of the governing coalition, and educational policy making as 


blacks have become a majority in the county. 


Theoretical Review 


The black urban political incorporation literature tells us 


that increases in the black population have a significant impact 
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on the election of black elected officials, and subsequently the 
distribution of public services to the black community. 

This correlation however--between increases in the black 
population and the election of black officials who are sensitive 


to the interests of the black community--does not occur within a 


vacuum. Cohesiveness, mobilization and resources are also 


essential variables in > process of black political 
incorporation. 

Thus, black political incorporation is brought about by 
significant increases in the black population; when the black 
population is cohesive and able to mobilize their resources 
behind a set of candidates; and subsequently, when black 
officials are sensitive to the needs of the black community. 

Many studies support this view. 

For example, William Ke ch in ‘is seminal study on the 
impact of black voting in Tuskegee, Alabama and Durham, North 
Carolina, note that the black vote was instrumental in securing a 
very extensive turnover among those who are elected to public 
office as well as a change in the distribution of public services 
(Keech, 1968). 

Further support is provided by Lawrence J. Hanks’ study on 
the struggle for black political empowerment in three Georgia 
Counties. Through case studies of Hancock, Peach and Clay 


counties he examines the significance of leadership, 
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organization, and resources in the black political empowerment 
process. His study of Hancock depicts how among other factors, 
an overwhelming black population was necessary in order to 

defeat white racial bloc-voting, and to overcome low levels of 


black voter participation and black bloc-voting. According to 


Hanks, for black officials the black vote becomes the sole 


support base for empowerment (Hanks, 1987:51-52). 

Mere increases in the population however, do not alone 
provide for black political incorporation. Once the black 
population has reached significant proportions mobilization of 
the population, resources, and unity is paramount to the election 
of black officials. Without mobilization and unity the black 
population is fragmented and wholly ineffective in carrying out a 
policy making agenda in their interests. 

In his study on the impact of the Civil Rights Movement in 
Southern Communities, James Button notes that many black 
representatives reported that conflict within and lack of 
cooperation from the black community itself were often major 
impediments to more effective public service. While the black 
community provides unified support behind the first black 
candidates, their unity and support often fractionalized after 
this goal was accomplished, denying minority candidates and 
incumbents the unified racial support necessary for election 


victory (Button, 1989:229). 
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As it relates to resources, Browning, Marshall and Tabb 
posit a curvilinear relationship between mobilization and 
socioeconomic resources. According to these scholars "The 
poorest minority populations might have the incentive but lack 


socioeconomic resources necessary to sustained mobilization, 


whereas groups that are relatively well off have the resources 


but may lack the incentive. Groups with middling income levels, 
by this reasoning, should show the most vigorous mobilization 
effort (Browning et al., 1984:81)." 

Once elected,black officials must take the interests of the 
black community at heart. Many studies agree that this is often 
the case and that black officials have a positive effect on 
public employment, recreational services, and police and fire 
safety (Cole, 1976; Button, 1989; Moore and Rich, 1972; and 
Parker, 1990). Black representation on policy making bodies also 
has a positive impact on the ability to garner sensitivity for 
black interests from white cohorts (Cole, 1976:222, Karnig and 
Welch, 1979:102, 1980:108-111, Button, 1989). 

James Button notes that "black representation ‘on the 
inside’ was a direct and effective conduit for political input 
from black citizens and, more than any other conventional model, 
gave them easy, constant, and relatively quick access to the 
decision making arena and to white leaders, both public and 


private (Button, 1989:226)." 


The aforementioned theoretical formulations serve as a back 
drop to this examination of black suburban political 
incorporation, and allow us to place the level of black political 
incorporation, or lack thereof, in Prince George’s County, 


Maryland in perspective. 


The fact that there are considerable differences in the 


level of resources available to suburban blacks raises 
expectations of unhampered political incorporation. This 
examination seeks to ferret out the truth behind this 
expectation. 


Black Politics in P.G. County 


The history of a strong Democratic party organization in the 
state of Maryland, and in Prince George’s County in particular, 
has greatly impacted the development of black politics. In the 
1930s a powerful political organization led by Lansdale T. 
Sasscer emerged in Prince George’s (Callcott, 1985:22). Sasscer 
ruled P.G. County politics from 1934 until his death in 1964. 

As the leader of County politics, those wishing to run for 
office had to consult with him. As Callcott describes, the 
organization was based on favoritism, and unlike city machines 
that sought maximum participation, much of Sasscer’s power lay in 
the political indifference of the ignorant. 

The strength of the Democratic party organization in P.G. 


began to crumble in the early 1960s. “In 1962 anti-organization 
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Democrats defeated the organization in the primaries." In 1966 
Court-ordered reapportionment resulted in the creation of 
election districts which delivered the final blow to organization 


candidates (1985:25). 


Another blow to the political organization came in 1970 when 


P.G. adopted a home rule charter fragmenting the democratic party 
and resulting in the election of Republican William W. Gullett as 
its first county executive. A brief revival of organization 
politics led by Peter F. O’Malley again faltered, when in 1978 
Republican Lawrence Hogan became County Executive on an anti- 
alliance platform. 

Arthur A. King was the first black in the county’s 
delegation to the General Assembly. He served as a delegate from 
1970 until 1974, when he vacated his seat to run for state 
senator, against black challenger Tommie Broadwater. Broadwater 
subsequently became the chieftain of black P.G. County politics, 
and had strong ties with the dwindling yet influential Democratic 
Central Committee. 

Similar to the power previously held by Sasscer, Broadwater 
became the person who whites and blacks consulted regarding 
positions of black leadership. Blacks who did not consult with 
Broadwater were considered outsiders and did not generally 
receive the support of the influential Democratic Central 


Committee. Broadwater’s influence and ties to the Democratic 
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Central Committee, has had subsequent influence on the 
development of black politics in P.G. County. 

The Board of Education, County Council, and the county 
delegation to the State Legislature are the major elective 


offices in Prince Georges County relating to education policy. 


Each of these offices carry a four year term. Prior to December 


3, 1973 however, members to the Board of Education were appointed 
by the governor. 

Although blacks in Prince George’s County now constitute a 
numerical and electoral majority, this status is not quite 
evident in the proportion of elective offices that they hold. 
Currently, two of nine members on the county’s primary policy 
making board--the county council--are black. Similarly 
disproportionate figures emerge in the county’s delegation to the 
House of Delegates, where only five of the county’s twenty-four 
seats are occupied by blacks. In the State Senate and the Board 
of Education the figures are more promising, with blacks 
occupying three of the county’s eight State Senate seats, and 
four of nine Board of Education seats. 

The most striking discovery contained in Prince George’s 


County’s election returns during the period 1971-1992' is the 


Information regarding elections in Prince George’s County 
from 1970-1992, are taken from Election data from the 
Prince George’s County Office of Registration and 
Elections. 
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lack of mobilization efforts behind black candidates for elective 
office. The numbers suggest that blacks have not mobilized their 
resource in numbers to insure that black representation on policy 
making board’s are commensurate to their proportion in the 
population. 

For example, since 1971 nine blacks have served on the Board 
of Education, four of whom currently serve. Of the nine blacks 
serving on the Board of Education eight have either successfully 
challenged other blacks or been appointed to replace whites or 
blacks who have vacated their seats. Only one board member have 
successfully challenged a white incumbent. Even more striking is 
the pattern for blacks to challenge other blacks, rather than run 
in districts where a black does not occupy the seat. 

The result is that a couple of seats have become revolving 
black seats, and little gain is made in terms of the proportion 
of blacks occupying seats. As graph 2 depicts, from 1971-1982, 
blacks in Prince George’s County occupied one seat on the Board 
of Education. This was during a period in which blacks fought 
fervently to make gains in public education, and during the 
largest migration of blacks into the suburban county, in which 
black population increased by 196% from 14% of the total 


population to 37%. 


Between 1982 and 1990, blacks occupied two seats on the 


board during a period in which the black proportion of the 
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population had increased by 49% from 37% of the total population 
to 51%.. Between 1990 and 1992 the figure rose to three blacks 
on the board, and to four members in 1993, when the fourth member 
was appointed by County Executive Parris Glendening. 


The first black occupying a position on the board was Jesse 


J. Warr who was appointed March, 1968 by then Maryland Governor 


Spiro Agnew. Warr served until his death in June, 1977. The 
second black, Bonnie Johns, replaced Warr, and did not have a 
black counterpart on the board until 1982, when Sarah Johnson was 
appointed by County Executive Parris Glendening to fill a vacancy 
by the departure of a white member. During the time of Johnson’s 
appointment, blacks made up 54 % of the public school population 
(Washington Post, 1982: B4). 

The fourth black to serve on the Board of Education was 
Barbara Martin, who occupied the seat left vacant by black member 
Bonnie John’s. Martin’s tenure on the Board of Education was 
however, short lived when the fifth black board member, Brenda 
Hughes, successfully unseated her in her second attempt for the 
fourth district board seat. 

Brenda Hughes served on the board with black member Sarah 
Johnson, and during the period of the largest membership of 
blacks on the board when Frederick Hutchinson became the third 
black board member in 1990. This period of increased black 


representation was extended when Alvin Thornton and Beverly 
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Beander were elected to the board in 1992. Beander successfully 
challenged white board member Doris Eugene winning 53% of the 
vote. Thornton however, successfully challenged black member 
Johnson, thereby holding the number of blacks on the board to 


three members. 


The current increase to four blacks on the nine member board 


is attributed to the appointment of black member Kenneth Johnson 
by County Executive Parris Glendening to fill the seat left 
vacant by black board member Brenda Hughes. 

As graph 3 depicts the record of blacks serving on the 
County Council has been very bleak. From 1971- to the present 
five blacks have served on the County Council of which two 
currently occupy seats. The first black to serve on the Council 
was Floyd E. Wilson, Jr. Wilson was appointed to this post in 
July, 1974 by the Democratic Central Committee to fill the post 
of white council member Charles Callows. Wilson subsequently 
successfully ran for the seat in the November, 1974 election. 

When Wilson first ran for the County Council post, he ran in 
an at-large district. It was not until the 1982 election that 
Wilson ran in a single member district. For four years--until 
1979--Wilson was the only black on the County Council, when in 
that year Deborah R. Marshall became the second black on the 


Council. 
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Marshall and Wilson were the lone black members on the board 
until 1981 when Roy I. Dabney was appointed to fill a vacant 
seat. This rise in black membership on the County Council was 
short lived however, when in 1982 Dabney lost his council seat to 


white challenger Richard J. Castaldi. As table 2 depicts, black 


occupation on the council has been limited to two members since 


Dabney’s defeat in 1982. 

In 1982 Hilda Pemberton became the fourth black to serve on 
the County Council, by then Deborah R. Marshall had vacated her 
seat on the council leaving Pemberton to serve with Wilson. In 
1990, Wilson vacated his seat to run for County Executive. 
Although Wilson had been able to win county wide in an at-large 
seat from 1974 to 1982, he was unable to beat white challenger 
Parris Glendening, who received 83% of the vote. 

James C. Fletcher became the fifth black to win a seat on 
the County Council. Currently Fletcher and Pemberton are the two 
black members on a nine member Council at a time when blacks 
represents 51% of the population. 

As graph 4 depicts, since 1970 14 blacks have served in the 
county delegation to the House of Delegates. Elected in 1970, 
Arthur A. King was the first black to serve. In 1974 King 
vacated his delegate seat to run against black senate challenger 
Tommie Broadwater. King was unsuccessful in his challenge 


against Broadwater, however, two of the three delegate seats in 
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his district were filled by two other blacks in that year. 
Decatur Trotter and Nathaniel Exum, became the second and third 
blacks to serve in the county’s delegation to the House of 
Delegates. The pair served together until 1978 when Trotter 


vacated his seat to run against State Senator Tommie Broadwater. 


Although Trotter was unsuccessful in his bid for the state 


senate seat, another black, Sylvania Woods replaced him, thereby 
maintaining three black delegate seats in the county’s 
delegation. With the election of Albert Wynn to the House of 
Delegates in 1982, the number of blacks in the county delegation 
increased to four (three in the house, and one in the senate). 
This figure increased again in 1984, with the appointment of 
Jerry Perry, a black republican female. This increase was 
however, short lived when in 1983, Tommie Broadwater was forced 
to vacate his seat as a result of a conviction on a food stamp 
violation. 

State Senator Broadwater was replaced by Decatur Trotter, 
becoming the second black state senator from the county’s 
delegation. The 1986 election brought an increase in the 
election of blacks to the county’s delegation to the House of 
Delegates. In this year, four blacks were elected, bringing the 
number of black members to six out of a twenty-four member house 
delegation. Also in that year, former delegate Wynn won his bid 


for state senator, becoming one of two black state senators from 
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the county. This election brought the number of blacks in the 


county’s delegation to the state legislature to nine out of 


thirty-two seats at a time when black population hovered at 47%. 


The election of 1990 also saw an increase in blacks in the 
county’s delegation. Between 1990 and 1992 the number of 
delegates increased to seven, and the number of black state 
senators to three. In 1992, however, the number of delegates 
declined to its current number of five. The number of black 
state senators however has remained at three. 

The level of mobilization and cohesiveness to elect blacks 
to the Board of Education, County Council, and county delegation 
to the State Legislature has been minimal at best. Only on the 
Board of Education has black occupation neared the proportion of 
blacks in the population, which is less a consequence of black 
voter mobilization, but more associated with Glendening’s timely 
appointment of a black to fill a vacancy. 

During most elections, from 1970 to the present, blacks 
running for office have faced considerable black opposition. 
This may well be attributed to high levels of segregation in 
housing patterns which subsequently limit whites and blacks to 
run in districts with heavy concentrations of their own members. 
This reasoning however, ignores the ability of some blacks to win 
county-wide office, and the trend toward blacks who already 


occupy seats to challenge other black incumbents. 
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The first major challenge between two blacks running for 
political office in Prince George’s was between former State 
Delegate Arthur King and former State Senator Tommie Broadwater. 
In 1974 King vacated his house of delegates seat to challenge 
Broadwater for the state senate seat. The presence of 
cohesiveness surrounding the election of blacks to office would 
have revealed some effort to retain the seat vacated by King, 
rather than to run two popular black candidates for the same 
political office. 

In 1978 this scene was duplicated when Delegate Decatur 
Trotter ran against State Senator Tommie Broadwater. Trotter and 
Broadwater have long represented a split in the black leadership 
in the county, often coming down on opposite sides of issues 
facing the black community. Trotter eventually replaced 
Broadwater in his state senate seat after the latter had been 
convicted on food stamp fraud in 1983. In an attempt to regain 
his position in the State Senate, Broadwater unsuccessfully 
challenged Trotter for his old seat in 1990. 

In the 1986 primary race popular black delegate Albert Wynn 
faced black opposition from Jerry Perry in his first run for his 
state senate seat. Later in the general election he was 


challenged by black republican Gregory Washington. Although a 


respected and popular black elected official, Wynn again faced 


black opposition in 1990 against black State Delegate Juanita 
Miller. 
A lack of black mobilization has also been evident in races 


for the Board of Education and the County Council. In 1988 for 


example, black challenger Brenda Hughes defeated black incumbent 


Barbara Martin in the 6th district race. In 1990, Kenneth 
Johnson and Frederick Hutchinson ran against black challengers 
Verna Teasdale and James Davis for the seats that they currently 
hold on the Board of Education. 

In 1982 and 1986, NAACP activist Cora Rice unsuccessfully 
challenged long standing black incumbent Floyd Wilson in the 5th 
district county council race. Current County Councilwoman Hilda 
Pemberton, also faced black opposition in two of three bids for 
the seat which she currently holds. In her first bid in 1982, 
Pemberton faced black challengers Charles E. Francis, Jr., and 
Robert A. Spencer. Later in the general election she faced 
opposition from black republican Melvinor Williamson-Gray. In 
his first bid for the County Council in 1990, current black 
Council member James C. Fletcher, Jr. also faced black opposition 
from Verna Teasdale for the district 5 seat. 

The lack of mobilization behind black candidates for 
political office is also pervasive when faced by white 
opposition. For example, in the primary election of 1990 two 


black candidates, black Councilman Floyd E. Wilson, Jr., and 
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Abdul Alim Muhammad lost, by very large margins to two white 
incumbents, County Executive Parris N. Glendening and 5th 
District U.S. Congress Representative Steny Hoyer. The margin 
was 17 percent to 74 percent in the County Executive race, and 21 


percent to 79 percent in the U.S. Congressional race. Both 


candidates’ campaigns centered on racial strategies, focusing on 


racial pride and political oppression, while the incumbents built 
their races on coalitions joining blacks and whites. What is 
striking about the defeat is that black challengers suffered 
tremendous losses in heavily black populated areas. 

According to former State Senator Albert R. Wynn and State’s 
Attorney Alexander Williams, both black politicians from P.G. 
County, Wilson and Muhammad may have misjudged voters in a county 
with one of the nation’s most affluent and best educated black 
populations. "You have to be sensitive and resolve issues. You 
can’t be too black and you can’t be too white. You have to be 
right there in the middle," said Williams (Meyer & Norris, 
1990:Cl1l). 

Despite William’s claims, growing tensions surfaced after 
the 1990 election between Prince George’s Democratic Central 
Committee and the 16 members of the Prince George’s County 
Alliance of Black Elected Officials. With the appointment of 
Carolyn J.B. Howard to fill the vacancy created by state Delegate 


Sylvania W. Woods, Jr., the Democratic Central Committee broke a 
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long standing tradition of filling open seats with candidates who 
have been handpicked by the state senator from the district and 


the black leadership. 


In this case, both candidates for the position were black, 


however, the Black Alliance felt that the democratic party 


structure had shown disrespect for the consensus of the county’s 
black elected leadership. The black alliance felt that the 
Democratic party structure had undermined them by handpicking a 
candidate that had not been endorsed by them or the black state 
senator in the district affected. The Alliance unsuccessfully 
challenged the appointment in court (Norris, 1991:D3). 

This incident was one of many similar infractions by the 
democratic party structure. And along with the redistricting 
process, which created additional minority districts, have served 
to further fracture an already weakening alliance between black 
elected officials and the Democratic Central Committee. State 
Senator Albert R. Wynn and State’s Attorney Alex Williams were 
most vocal about the infraction, both lamenting that the old days 
were gone and that the black leadership would no longer 
automatically go along with the Democratic party structure. 

Their fervor over this issue and the redistricting process in the 
state, was however, a bit ironic given their stance on the 1990 
Wilson and Muhammad losses, as well as their deracialized 


campaign strategies. 
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Further irony was presented in the 1990 race for the newly 
created 4th congressional seat. The 1990 redistricting process 
created the 4th congressional district which is 58 percent black 
and nearly 70 percent minority. One-third of the new district 


however, which previously covered only P.G. County, is in 


Majority white populated Montgomery County; with the remaining 


two-thirds continuing to encompass P.G. County. 

Both Wynn and Williams faced each other in the newly created 
seat. Williams received a 1 percentage point victory in P.G. 
County, however lost the race by 2 percentage points to Wynn. 
Wynn won by receiving 21 percent of the vote in Montgomery County 
over William’s 14 percent. 

The race was very significant in terms of its implications 
on black political leadership and mobilization in P.G. County. 
Although the race involved a seat in a majority black district, 
the opportunity for a white challenger to win was highly probable 
due to the large pool of well known black candidates in the race. 
Of the top six contenders, four were black and were either 
currently serving in an elected position in P.G. or had served in 
an elected position in the county. The third placed challenger, 
white State Delegate Dana Lee Dembrow, from Montgomery County, 
received 41 percent of the vote from his home base, however, lost 


hands down in P.G. County; receiving only 4 percent of the vote. 


Dembrow had cast himself as a minority in a field of largely 
black candidates and focused his campaign in and around 
Montgomery County. Responding to the way the district was drawn, 
Dembrow said that "it was set up to make it difficult for someone 
like me to get elected and there are a lot of people that are 
very concerned that their issues would be overlooked (Norris, 
1992:C1)." 

Many of Dembrow’s constituents voiced the same sentiments, 


and expressed it via the ballot box. For example, one white 


resident in Montgomery County said, "I am frankly really upset by 


the unspoken words of the Prince George’s politicians who say 
black political officials need to consolidate around one 
candidate so a white person from Montgomery County does not win." 
Another Montgomery County resident said "it is wrong for them to 
feel that it [the newly formed district] is an entitlement 
(Norris, 1991:Cl)." 

Expressing another view on 4th District race in P.G. County 
many political pundits felt that the deluge of black candidates 
in the race suggested that blacks were not a cohesive group in 
county politics. Ron Walters, chairman of Howard University’s 
Political Science Department had the following remarks regarding 
the number of black candidates in the race: 

You look at all those candidates and it tells you that there 

is something uncohesive about the nature of the political 


system in the county ...It is ultimately a mark of 
unsophistication because all the candidates have to know 
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that they will split up the vote and lose an opportunity to 

bring that county’s political representation more in line 

with its population (Norris, 1991:Bl). 

In an attempt to thwart the potential of that occurring, 
black religious and community leaders made an effort to close 
ranks behind Williams. Wynn received the bulk of his support 
from labor unions and several Montgomery County legislators and 
council members (Norris, 1992:Al1). 

As P.G. County’s States Attorney, Williams has earned a fine 
reputation as a fair man who has an interest in uniting the whole 
community. His firm stance in a well publicized case on police 
brutality against a young black man in P.G. County has earned him 
the respect of many in the black community. However, others in 
the black community accused him of waffling, when at a Howard 
University Forum, he provided a moderate assessment of the P.G. 
County police department; expressing that he believed that the 
police department had made great strides in shaking its racist 
image (Duggan, 1992:Cl). 

Although supported by some leaders in the black community, 
Williams rejected the role of black political boss. Running a 
deracialized campaign, Williams stressed the politics of 
inclusion. He said, "I speak for everyone in this diverse 
community, for all of the people, all of the races, all of the 


ethnic groups." In addition, he noted that ?.G. County included 


a sophisticated black middle class who would not go along blindly 
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with machine type politics, and who were not only concerned about 


historical black issues, but also, typical suburban concerns such 
as property values, transportation, and the environment 
(1992:Cl). 

In the final analysis, William’s universal appeal could not 
garner him the percentage of the Montgomery County vote necessary 
to claim victory. Instead, the voters of Montgomery County 
placed their hopes for the 4th district seat in native son, white 
state delegate Dana Lee Dembrow. Perhaps had Williams included 
lower-income blacks in his electoral coalition, his base in P.G. 
County would have been strong enough to carry him over. 

Deracialization has underscored black politics in Prince 
George’s County throughout the period 1970 to the present. 
Alliances between black and white politicians have provided the 
back drop for concerns over black unity in the election and 
appointment of blacks. And although blacks have been successful 
in affecting the appointment of blacks to policy making positions 
in the county, there has been considerable difficulty in 
duplicating this pattern in elective offices. 

Because black politics emerged as machine politics its level 
of cohesiveness has not been based on race, but rather by 
placating the Democratic Central Committee. The following quote 
by former State Senator Tommie Broadwater in retaliation for 


another appointment made by the Democratic Central Committee 
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without black leadership approval sums up the relationship 


between the two. 

We [Prince George’s County] have many leadership positions 

in the House and in the Senate. Do you know who made that 

possible? Black folks... We did everything you asked us to 
do. We put conservative Senator Mike Miller in office. We 
voted against our own for Mike Donavan... We did that 
because we were asked to (Staff, 1983:Bl). 

Had black politics in PG. emerged on racial lines, a more 
active black mobilization would have probably developed. 
Instead, the early machine provided early impetus for a division 
in the black community made more divisive by geography and socio- 
economic status. 

According to Professor and current black Board of Education 
member Alvin Thornton, the break in the black community has been 
based on alliances between blacks who have roots in the county 
and who live in inner beltway communities, and black newcomers 
with upper incomes who began to migrate outside of the beltway. 

This split, and the inability of blacks to mobilize for 
political office has affected their ability to offer clear and 
concise policy objectives in areas that relate to their 


advancement, particularly in the area of education. 


School Desegregation in Prince George’s County 


Despite the decision in Brown vs. Board of Education (1954), 


which ended state sanctioned segregation of public education, 


Prince George’s County upheld and continued its practice of 


separate schools for the races until January, 1973. Between 1954 


and 1971, Prince George’s County, in direct violation of the 1954 


Brown decision, operated a "freedom of choice" policy in which 
children were assigned or steered to schools on the basis of 
race. Under the plan, the county continued to build new all- 
black and all-white schools, and modest changes were made in the 
desegregation of the schools (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1976:446). 

In the 1955-56 school year, 96 of the county’s 104 schools 
remained one race schools. And while a mere 1 percent of the 
county’s black students were enrolled in schools that were 
previously all white, no white student was enrolled in previously 
all black schools (1976:97). 

Very little in the way of school desegregation had changed 
in the 1971-72 school year. For example in 1971-72, 124 of the 
school system’s 232 schools were either majority black or at 
least 95 percent white (1976:177). This practice of separate 
schools for the races largely went unchallenged until March, 
1972, when Sylvester Vaughns and seven other black parents, 
represented by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) and the American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), filed suit in the U.S. District Court of Maryland 
challenging the constitutionality of the Prince George’s County 


segregated school system (1976:4, 33). 
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On December 29, 1972 after many attempts by the Prince 
George’s County school board to delay action, Judge Kaufman of 
the U.S. District Court of Maryland, effectively ended the 
County’s 18 year attempt to avoid and postpone the desegregation 


of the school system. And although the School Board appealed 


Judge Kaufman’s order to begin desegregation midway the school 


year--January, 1973-- the 4th Circuit Court of Appeals and the 
Supreme Court upheld the lower court’s order (1976:368). Asa 
result of the 1972 decision, the district court retained 
jurisdiction over the case to supervise the implementation of the 
desegregation plan until 1975. 

In accordance with the busing provision of the case, the 
total number of students to be bused in Prince George’s County 
rose from 48.4 percent of enrollment (78,000) to 56.1 percent 
(90,761); causing almost 13,000 students to be bused and 
approximately 17,000 students to be bused farther away (1976:345; 
Conway, 1977:Md. 1). The most important feature of the plan 
however, required that no school fall below a black student ratio 
of 10 percent, or exceed a 50 percent black student enrollment 
(1977:Md. 1). 

The 1972 case, while dismantling de jure segregation 
practices, provided the back drop for future skirmishes between 
the blacx community and the school —" regarding modifications 


in the busing provisions of the order, and highlighted the level 


of policy consensus and cohesiveness within the black community 
of suburban Prince George’s County. 

Almost immediate to the court order, attempts were made to 
seek modifications to the busing provisions of the 1972 order. 


It was not until 1976 however, when action was taken by the 


school board when school board member, Sue Miller proposed a 


review of the county’s school system for the express purpose of 
reducing busing. In reaction to her request, in March, 1977, 
Superintendent of Schools, Edward J. Feeney, offered to the 
board, a study of the county’s 240 schools proposing a 2,400 cut 
in the number of students being bused (1977:Md. 1). 

Attempts to modify provisions of the 5 year court order 
occurred simultaneous to growing dissention and hostility within 
the county’s chapter of the NAACP, between the NAACP and black 
elected officials in the county; and amidst attempts by some 
county blacks to gain a voice in county affairs. 

In March of 1977, approximately one week before 
Superintendent Feeney’s presentation of the busing modifications 
to the board, a group of black professionals and businessmen in 
Prince George’s County formed a new group called the Prince 
George’s Black Coalition. The group ascribed the need for the 
new organization to growing hostility and divisions within the 


county chapter of the NAACP (Thompson, 1977:D1). 
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Divisions within the ranks of the NAACP as well as between 
black elected officials in the county were illuminated further by 
low black turnout at a NAACP rally held to protest issues 
“ranging from alleged police brutality to higher taxes." Prince 
George’s chapter NAACP President, Sylvester Vaughn, one of the 
original plaintiffs in the 1972 school board case, attributed the 
low showing of 100 people to the rally, to internal dissention 
that had evolved as a result of a bitter battle for the chapter 
presidency months earlier (Thompson, 1978:C3). 

Another problem associated with low turnout at the rally was 
the local NAACP chapter’s inability to forge links with local 
black elected officials who viewed the rally as a threat to their 
influence. Speaking on behalf of the five black elected 
officials, State Senator, Tommie Broadwater, presented plans for 
a special meeting between all elected and appointed black 
officials in the county in order to discuss some of the issues 


raised at the NAACP rally (1978:C3). 


The growing dissention and lack of policy consensus within 


the ranks of the NAACP and blacks in suburban Prince George’s 
County was vividly demonstrated when in late February, 1979, 
newly elected NAACP chapter President, William Martin, and Prince 
George’s County Board of Education Chairman, Norman Saunders, 
meeting with the school board’s attorney and other black leaders, 


entered into secret negotiations regarding a plan to modify the 


busing provisions of the 1972 court order (Thompson, 1979:B1, 
Henry, 1979: Bl). 

Although, NAACP concurrence with plans regarding the school 
system required the local chapter to submit a plan to the 
national chapter’s legal and education department prior to 
approval, Martin purposely ignored conventional procedures, and a 
directive by the executive committee of the county chapter to 
consult an attorney regarding the issue. Acknowledging 
disagreement with the position of the chapter’s executive board, 
and a lack of favor in certain personalities on the board, Martin 
retained support of the plan amidst growing hostility regarding 
his actions by members of the local and national chapters 
(Thompson and Henry, 1979: Al). 

In retaliation to Martin’s unapproved negotiations with the 
school board chairman, 12 of 17 committee members of the local 
chapter called on the national chapter to immediately remove him 


from office. Taunted as an agreement that would only "reward 


those who advocate obstructionism and delay," national NAACP 


Chairman Benjamin Hooks joined the executive committee in 
criticism of Martin’s actions (Henry and Morgan, 1979: Cl). 
Martin and School Board Chairman, Norman Saunders, justified 
their secret negotiations by the need to revise busing 
assignments that were based on the racial composition of 


neighborhoods six years ago, which had the effect of busing 
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blacks living in integrated neighborhoods to predominantly black 
schools outside of their area (1979: Cl). If passed by the 
school board, the new plan would allow children living in 
integrated communities the opportunity to go to their 


neighborhood schools. 


According to Martin, although he appeared to stand alone, 


his actions represented the desires of a group of blacks living 
in integrated outer-beltway areas of the county. According to 
Martin, the views of his supporters differed from those of blacks 
living in predominantly black, inner-beltway communities, in that 
they were not fearful of the possibilities of resegregation, and 
wanted their children to attend schools in their own 
neighborhoods, rather than continue busing them to predominantly 
black schools. Claiming that his constituency consisted of black 
professionals and businessmen, Martin maintained that he felt 
that his actions had been worth the risk (Henry, 1979: Bl). 

Martin supporter, Otis Ducker, who had arranged the secret 
meeting between the NAACP president, the school board chair, and 
other black leaders, defended Martin’s actions and maintained 
that the majority of blacks in the county also supported Martin 
(Thompson, 1979:Al Henry, 1979: Al). 

Martin alleged that the NAACP dispute was symptomatic of 
county wide cultural tensions between blacks who were longtime 


residents of the county and more affluent black newcomers. 


According to Martin, “It is a sad thing, that blacks are attacked 


by other blacks just because they move out of the slums into 
middle class neighborhoods, or because their skin is lighter 
(Henry, 1979: Al)." 

Responding to Martin’s sentiments regarding the busing 
issue, Sylvester Vaughn, former NAACP chapter president, and 
original plaintiff in the 1972 court action, said that it angers 
him when he hears... 

"’newcomer black folks’ complain about having their children 

bused out of integrated neighborhoods into predominantly 

black schools. They like to feel as if they have it made, 
that they’re over the hill and to hell with the rest of you 
all. Well listen brother, we were here first and we went 

Ms pr hell to get things where they are (Henry, 1979: 

Vaughn, who as NAACP chapter president from 1973 to 1978, 
had consistently opposed any changes in the busing plan despite 
shifting demographics in the county, maintained that altering 
busing patterns in one area of the county would ultimately affect 
the entire county. And as a result of his experiences with the 
county school board, he did not trust the county to assure equal 
resources between single race schools (1979:Bl). Martin’s 
actions according to Vaughn, placed the NAACP "in the position of 
saying that busing in Prince George’s County was 
counterproductive (New York Times, 1979:46)." 


On March 8, 1979 Benjamin Hooks suspended Martin, pending an 


investigation of charges against him, and in mid May, 1979 after 
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a hearing on the case, a national NAACP committee voted to 
recommend that Martin be permanently suspended (Henry, 1979: Al, 
Diehl and Brown, 1979: Bl). 

With the exception of Bonnie Johns, the lone black voting 


member on the school board, all of the school board members had 


initially supported the efforts of school board chairman, Norman 


Saunders, to negotiate the agreement between Martin and other 
black leaders. Although some criticized Saunders’ lack of 
consultation with the board regarding his intentions, no board 
member at that time called for his removal (Thompson, 1979: Al). 

After Martin’s suspension in early March, Saunders and 
School Board Attorney, Paul Nussbaum, made unsuccessful attempts 
to gain support for the busing reduction plan from original 
plaintiffs to the 1972 school board suit (Diehl and Brown, 1979: 
Bl). In late May, 1979 however, Saunders attempts to woo black 
support for the plan hit a snag when in response to allegations 
that "Saunders had secretly offered to block the 
closing of a predominantly black elementary school in exchange 
for two black leaders’ support of his plan to reduce busing," 
school board members called for his resignation as chairman 
(Meszoly, 1979: Bl). 

Although several school members now questioned Saunders 
leadership strategies, their lack of confidence did not translate 


into a rejection of the goal driving Saunders’ strategies--a 
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reduction of busing in the county. Basic support for the idea 
was evidenced when on September 13, 1979 board member Susan B. 
Bieniasz, one of the key actors in the move to oust Saunders, 
proposed a busing plan that sought to reduce busing of about 


10,000 children (Shapiro, 1979: Al). Although the plan was 


rejected, other board members supporting the plan; Angelo 


Caselli, and Chester E. Whiting, had also supported Saunders’ 
ouster. Ironically, Saunders, did not support Bieniasz’s plan, 
but said that "the board should allow a citizen 
advisory committee that had already been authorized to study the 
issue to go ahead with its work without interference (1979: Al)." 
In October, the school board appointed a 27 member committee 
and charged it with "seeking ways to reduce busing without 
resegregating the schools (Eastman, 1979: Md.1)." Members of the 
advisory committee were appointed by school board members, with 
the exception of black school board member, Bonnie Johns, who 
decided not to make any appointments to the committee. 
When ACLU member, Claire Bigelow resigned from the advisory 
committee, there were no representatives from either the NAACP or 
the ACLU. Previous supporters of the busing modification plan 
however, were well represented. Black membership on the 
committee included former Martin supporters Otis Ducker, and 
James Garrett, head of the Riverbend Black Coalition Against 


Unnecessary Busing (Eastman, 1980: Md. 1). 
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Although the committee invited NAACP and ACLU representative 
to testify at an upcoming meeting, their invitations were 
declined. Claire Bigelow, head of Prince George’s ACLU education 
committee, explained the group’s non-involvement as a difference 


of primary goals. "They are concerned with reducing busing and 


we’re most concerned about creating an integrated school system," 


stated Bigelow (Eastman, 1979: Md. 1). 

Although both groups presented much opposition to the final 
plan set forth by the advisory committee, which proposed allowing 
3,772 elementary school students to attend neighborhood schools, 
the school board approved the plan on April 11, 1980. The plan 
if implemented would have reduced by 25 percent the number of 
students being bused to schools in the county (Eastman, 1980: Cl, 
1980: B4, Shapiro, 1980: Bl). 

Although neither NAACP or ACLU concurrence was necessary for 
the School Board to act on this plan, the sentiments of the two 
groups had typically been taken into account, in order to thwart 
the possibility of a law suit. A stronger show of cohesiveness 
or policy consensus around the issue would have certainly insured 
the school board of the black communities intentions to fight the 
busing reduction plan. But the school board, positive of broad 
based support for the plan, decided to disregard threats by the 
NAACP and ACLU that they would return to court if the plan were 


approved. 


In the next two weeks, national NAACP spokesman John Rosser, 
citing a 23-month study of the county school system, argued that 
there were currently almost as many substantially one-race 
schools as there were before the 1973 start up date of the court 
order. With the results of the NAACP financed study, Rosser 
threatened that the NAACP would reopen the desegregation case 
unless the county school board take immediate 
steps to address violations of the 1972 ruling (Shapiro, 1980: 
Cty. 

On September 1, 1981, the NAACP charging that "nine years of 
federal court-ordered busing in Prince George’s County had failed 
to adequately desegregate the county’s public schools," asked the 
federal court to reopen the case. Other features of the motion 
included charges that the school board failed to hire enough 
minority teachers; placed teachers in a "racially discriminatory 
mManner;" disciplined blacks more often that whites; and steered 
blacks into special education classes for the mentally 
handicapped while pushing white students toward more advanced 
programs for the talented and gifted (Shapiro, 1981: Al). 

The defense’s argument in the case rest on the contention 
that the school board had done all that it could do to manage the 
swelling ranks of the black school population. Black student 


enrollment had increased from 25 percent in 1972 when the 


desegregation orders were initially handed down, to 52.1 percent 
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in the decade following the decision. While the number of White 
students had declined, largely due to white flight from the 
county to avoid busing, the total black population had nearly 
tripled. Any deviations from the court’s 1972 orders, the 


defense maintained, could thus be attributed to increases in 


black population, rather than deliberate attempts to segregate 


black and white students (Franklin, 1982: 12). 

On September 8, 1983, responding to NAACP charges that black 
students were discriminated against in discipline, classes for 
talented students, and in special education, Judge Kaufman ruled 
that the school board had not intentionally discriminated in 
those areas. However, he did conclude that the school system had 
not fully complied with the 1972 order that mandated the 
integration of the school system (Wynter, 1983: B5). 

Taking increases in black student enrollment into account, 
Judge Kaufman also altered the black student school ratios from 
no less than 10 percent, and no more than 50 percent, to no less 
than 10 percent and no more than 80 percent, thereby increasing 
the upper limit by 30 percent (1983: B5). 

In October, 1983, by a 7 to 2 vote, the school board decided 
to appeal Judge Kaufman’s orders. The school boards two black 
members voted against the appeal. On March 29, 1985, despite 
persistent arguments by the school board that the segregation 


that had resulted was not intentional, the 4th U.S. Circuit Court 
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of Appeals decided that the federal court had properly ruled 
(Kapsidelis, 1985). 

Despite the decision of the Federal Court and the 4th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals a group of black parents comprising the 


Black Coalition Against Unnecessary Busing continued to lobby 


against the adoption of the plan, and asked the local chapter of 


the NAACP to withdraw its 13 year old lawsuit against the school 
system. Principle organizers of the group opposed to busing 
included black PTA presidents, and black school board member 
Barbara Fletcher Martin. Martin, one of three blacks on the 
board, was the only black member opposed to the busing plan. 

As an alternative to busing, the parents set forth a plan 
that would lower student-teacher ratios, add new programs of 
instruction, and increase resources for schools where test scores 
were low (Vobejda, 1985: D5). This plan was later initiated as 
the Milliken II school plan, which along with the Magnet School 
Plan, and Comprehensive Schools, comprise the county school 
board’s desegregation remedy. 

At this time it is too early to tell the impact of these 
programs on black student school achievement. It does however 
appear that by providing blacks students with greater resources 
and new programs of instruction, the Milliken II plan has opened 
educational opportunities that were previously unavailable to 


students attending predominantly black schools. 
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Implications and Conclusions 


In the case of Prince George’s County, Maryland, the 
presence of a large black and affluent middle class has not 
translated into black mobilization behind blacks for elective 


office, or policy cohesiveness in the area of education. This 


reality brings us face to face with the nonmonolithic character 


of blacks in suburban Prince George’s County. Although blacks in 
Prince George’s County are more affluent than their urban 
brethren, considerable division exists based on class lines and 
allegiances. 

This study has found that blacks in the suburbs of Prince 
George’s County early on formed coalitions based on intraparty 
alliances rather than the type of racial mobilization depicted in 
the urban analyses. Although most blacks in Prince George’s 
County are members of the Democratic party, the types of 
divisions drawn in the black community have been between "insider 
black democrats" and "outsider black democrats." The division 
between insider and outsider has been further exacerbated by 
class lines between those who live in inside of the beltway 
segregated communities and those who live in more integrated 
communities outside of the beltway. 

As a result of fragmented alliances, blacks have been unable 


to elect blacks to office in proportion to their numbers in the 
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population. And subsequently, have been unable to provide clear 
and cohesive policy initiatives in the area of education. 

This study has also shown that while desirous of black 
representation and influence on policy making boards, blacks have 


also sought conciliatory relations with the white suburban power 


structure. The conclusions are clear: class and intraparty 


alliances rather than race forms the primary motivation for 
candidate mobilization and selection, and policy cohesiveness in 
the area of education in Prince George’s County. 

The implications are not as clear. However, the socio- 
economic position of more affluent blacks in suburbia make them 
more likely than their urban brethren to form policy coalitions 
with their white counterparts. To this extent, black suburban 
political incorporation seemingly represents a quest for two 
divergent goals: 1) black representation on policy making boards; 
and 2) policy allegiances based on class rather than race. 

The quest for group political incorporation, similar to 
group policy consensus, appears to have greater relevancy when 
related to the basic fundamental rights of the group. Examples 
of this would be rights relating to representation, inclusion, 
and equity. These rights include the ability to elect members of 
one’s group to policy making positions, or the ability of one’s 
group to receive access to equal education opportunities. In the 


absence of racism or legal barriers the relevancy of group 
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interests, group policy consensus, or group political 
incorporation seemingly disintegrates. Because more affluent 
blacks in suburbia are less likely to bear the brunt of racial 


exclusion, it would logically follow that they would be less 


likely to identify with the remedial tactics of their less 


affluent urban brethren. 
Only further study will determine the validity of this 


claim. 
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ABSTRACT 

The enlarging of the public sector is drawing hitherto 
private persons and entities into the provision of public 
goods and services. Such methods as business regulation, 
contracting, partnerships, coprovision and coproduction, and 
involvement of citizen specialists is continuing to alter the 
world of public administration far beyond the traditional 
realm of government. This requires new concepts, approaches, 
and case material for public administration courses. 


1. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION STUDENTS MEET THE REAL WORLD 

Sandy was a student in my undergraduate introductory 
course in Public Administration last spring. At the same 
time, she worked 10-15 hours a week on an internship with a 
private agency in Minneapolis that helped to _ settle 
immigrants. One of her duties was to walk the new Americé 
through the process of getting Green Cards from 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. While she learne 
about public administration from the "inside" in my 
classroom, she also encountered it in a most challenging way 
from the perspective of the ordinary person on the "outside." 

John took my Public Administration course five years 
ago. After getting an M. A. in Public Policy and a year's 
employment with the U. S. Department of Veterans Affairs, he 
is now the manager of community initiatives with United Way 
of Saint Paul. Is he out.of public administration? Not at 
all! In his position, he must deal with the Ramsey County 
Planning Department and Human Services Council, the state of 
Minnesota's Department of Administration, and the U. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, and Saint Paul's representativ 
in Congress. In reality, he is a network builder, med 
between needy clients, private service organizations 
foundations that exert major influence over United 
programs, and units of government that partially finance tl 
programs and set standards for them to follow. His job, 
Sandy's internship, has a distinctly public quality; 
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play roles-in distributing goods and services that are deemed 
essential to the public welfare. 

These two students' experiences--not unusual ones--have 
led me to reconsider the emphases I give to my course. While 
a few of our graduates have taken posts in government, from 
the U. S. Environmental Protection Agency to the Hennepin 
County Community Services Department, most have found careers 
in law, business, social services, and other fields outside 
government. Yet, many in the latter group have to deal with 
units of government and public policies in some capacity--in 
a regulated business or profession, in an advocacy or 
mediatorial role, as a supplier of essential services, or 
influencing the administration of government as a citizen 
activist or lobbyist. Other students who choose careers in 
journalism and public relations also work along the 
boundaries of these sectors, shape their relationships and 
may help to redefine them. 

How should public administration be taught differently 
if we paid closer attention to the various destinations of 
this second group of students? The discipline has 
historically focused on the internal mechanisms of government 
used to attain the goals set forth in its policy statements. 
The major themes of a survey course are thus organization 
theory, leadership and management principles and techniques, 
policy analysis and evaluation, and the "mechanics" of 
preparing a budget, managing personnel, and communicating 
within and outside of the organization. These are useful for 
anyone to learn, since similar demands confront those in 
private organizations. But their coverage should not exclude 
issues that stand on the boundaries between government and 
the "private sector" (parts of which, as I suggest below, are 
increasingly public in their responsibilities). These 
include the expansion of business and professional regulatory 
policy to achieve public goals, the use of businesses, 
nonprofit associations, and individual citizens to supply 
public goods and services, and more extensive participation 
by competent but "lay" citizens in administrative decisions 
and mechanisms of accountability. 

The argument of this paper, therefore, is for a modest 
shift in the emphasis of the introductory undergraduate 
public administration course (and perhaps in advanced studies 
as well) to prepare students to function intelligently in 
roles in which they encounter government from the outside and 
whose choices vitally affect the implementation of public 
policy. In this paper, I suggest specific themes and issues 
that could be added, with readings and cases that illustrate 
them. 

This shift will also benefit those who choose government 
careers in which they encounter those "outsiders" and must 
therefore view them as public servants like themselves. As 
government agencies share their authority and functions in 
wider circles, their personnel also require flexibility and 
the resourcefulness to gain the most public benefit from 
these linkages. The former student who is now with the 
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Hennepin County Community Services Department interacts with 
contractors and private associations whose efforts augment 
and parallel the county's programs, and she needs to 
understand them within an enlarged network of accountability. 


2. THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS: CHANGING AND BLURRING THE 
BOUNDARIES 

This reemphasis should be conceptually grounded in the 
changing nature of government in the United States. The 
boundaries between the "public sector" and "private sector" 
have never been precise, but they are increasingly blurred 
today. Under legal authority, private organizations operate 
prisons, patrol crime-troubled neighborhoods, identify and 
clean up toxic waste sites, provide alcohol and drug 
rehabilitation, design high-technology weapons, pave streets, 
and operate space exploration bases. As they do so, they set 
policies, standards with broad public impact in such fields 
as health care, or initiate efforts to which units of 
government respond with endorsement and funding. Cooperative 
urban redevelopment and employment generation programs, for 
example, are now standard on the repertoires of even small 
cities and counties. This quasipublic sector, and its 
intersections with formal government agencies, have become 
major elements in the practice of public administration and 
should have such a place in its teaching as well. 

In a critique of public administration education, 
Ventriss argues for an explicit emphasis on preparing 
Students to be public leaders, facilitating democratic self- 
governance by an educated citizenry. A properly broad 
mandate is to empower citizens for a variety of roles in 
public affairs--"educating both civil servants and other 
possible future public servants."[8] A central claim of this 
paper is that these so-called private participants in public 
administration are indeed servants of the public and bear 
proportional responsibilities for their actions. Whichever 
side of this blurred government/private sector line students 
choose for their careers (and they may well cross it several 
times), their preparation calls for a view of those prospects 
and obligations. 

Scholarly observers of the enlarged public sector have a 
variety of concepts for it. Salamon calls it third-party 
government --a form of action which puts "government in the 
position of operating by remote control, relying on other 
entities to deliver the services that government has 
authorized." [8-9] This entails more than merely purchasing 
specified goods and services from private suppliers, which 
has taken place for over two centuries. Third-party 
government is distinctive in that it shares “the exercise of 
discretion over the use of public authority and the spending 
of public funds." [9] Persons who hold government posts 
thereby share their decision-making roles with those in other 
units of government and in the private sector. 

Government by proxy is Kettl's (1988) term for these 
emerging relationships. He defines it as government's 
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reliance on intermediaries to produce the goods and services 
for which it is responsible [4]. He identifies the main proxy 
relationships as contracting with the private sector, grants 
to state and local governments by federal authorities, tax 
expenditures, government loans to private borrowers for 
defined purposes, and regulation of business activity [5-7]. 
It is extensively used by state and local governments for 
their own purposes as well. His concern with these proxy 
relationships is that the goals of the "outside" participants 
are often not well aligned with those of government, and that 
the “proxies" do not always supply accurate information on 
the results of their efforts. This complicates the task of 
supervision, accountability and error correction. 

The partnership is another and equally ambivalent agent 
in the enlarged public sector. It is assembled by a formal 
agreement between a unit of government (or several) and one 
or more private businesses, foundations, and/or nonprofit 
organizations to share authority and resources on defined 
projects. DeNeufville and Barton hold that partnerships rest 
on the "myth" that they are best able to harness the 
different but complementary interests of government agencies, 
businesses, and nonprofit associations to the service of the 
public. Business leaders develop a "sense of civic 
responsibility in this process, recognizing that their own 
interests coincide with having a healthy, viable city, with 
adequate services and a satisfied population." Government, 
for its part, learns to be more entrepreneurial as it 
accommodates business interests [194]. 

The entrepreneurial state concept portrays the efforts 
of state and local governments to foster their 
constituencies' economic growth. The aim is to strengthen 
their employment market and ultimately their public economies 
and tax base. As described by Eisinger, the entrepreneurial 
state "seeks to identify market opportunities not for its own 
exclusive gain but on behalf of private actors whose pursuit 
of those opportunities may serve public ends. In its role of 
partner the state has become a risk-taker, a path-finder to 
new markets, the midwife to joint public-private efforts to 
develop and test untried technology." [9] Often, it creates 
joint corporations that function as lending institutions and 
information brokers, taking risks on new or existing 
enterprises that show promise of growth. In many other 
instances, the state or city provides loans and grants to 
businesses that will expand their employment or relocate 
within its borders. As they receive such aid, the companies 
take on a measure of public obligation, although its legal 
definition remains uncertain. 

One product of these public-private relationships is the 
shadow bureaucracy. As Garvey characterizes the federal 
government, “every employee in the formal classified service 
has a match in at least one member of the shadow bureaucracy, 
that is, a private-sector worker whose full-time job depends 
directly on governmental grants or contracts Practically 
speaking, many members of the shadow bureaucracy function as 


full members of federal officialdom." [37] Government's 
reliance on such contracted persons alters the meaning of the 
"public service" and its accountability to citizens, as well 
as the chain of service delivery. State and local 
governments also rely heavily on outside personnel resources 
in such areas as social services, health care, economic 
development, and housing. 

This reconfiguration of government has important 
ideological dimensions as well. There has long been a 
tension in the evolution of American politics between those 
who would centralize authority for vital functions under 
executives and bureaucratic hierarchies to gain efficiency, 
control, and uniform treatment of clients, and the advocates 
of limited, decentralized government who would rely on the 
private sector to a much greater extent [Drew, 67]. In the 
1980s, the Reagan and Bush administrations emphasized the 
decentralist ideology and accelerated movements in that 
direction. "Privatization" became their watchword; its 
rationale was forcefully expressed by David Linowes, who 
chaired the Presidential Commission on Privatization that 
reported its recommendations in 1988. 

What actually resulted in the 1980s and early 1990s have 
been two contrary trends. At the same time that governments 
at all levels have been transferring more of their operations 
to nonpublic organizations, the national and state 
governments have added responsibilities for matters that had 
been more local and private. The extension of the rights of 
persons who are mentally and physically challenged well 
illustrates this dual trend. While the Americans With 
Disabilities Act of 1990 gives a more uniform national 
definition to their rights, it relies for enforcement and 
services mostly on employers and other private parties. 
These contrary trends call for appraisals on both the policy 
and administrative levels which students would do well to 
grasp. Donohue, for example, evaluates the varied 
experiences with contracting for military weapons, prison 
management, and local services. Kettl (1993) asserts that 
these two trends have changed the entire process of 
governing. From his study of contracting experiences, he 
concludes that high-level government officials have found 
themselves at the top of complex public-private relationships 
they cannot adequately understand or readily control, and so 
are less able to account to citizens for their management or 
products [204-207]. 

This focus on the “privateness" of an important segment 
of public administration needs to be balanced by a clear 
assertion that it is no less the public's business that is at 
stake. It is an error to view the trends described in this 
paper as "privatization," as if they were no different from 
Russia selling the V. I. Lenin Tractor Factory #5 to a 
private owner. In reality, vital parts of what has been 
called the private sector have taken on an enlarged 
responsibility to the nation or community, supplying an 
essential good or service with a heightened obligation to the 


public interests. Thus the waste disposal compliance officer 
of a chemical firm and the citizen on a volunteer 
neighborhood crimewatch patrol are public servants as much as 
a city manager or President of the United States--differing 
mainly in the extent and intensity of their responsibilities. 
This obligation has been denied or ignored by many persons 
and organizations that prefer to see governmental connections 
solely as a source of easy profit or power. 

The publicness of this extended realm of responsibility 
and service rests on the basic grant of legitimacy by 
citizens to government. Bozeman [ch. 5] posits that these 
citizens, who in a democracy hold primary political 
authority, grant a secondary level of authority to public 
officials and the structures through which they govern. 
These, in turn, delegate tertiary authority to other 
organizations, including the regulated businesses, 
contractors, partnerships, and voluntary associations which 
offer students so many career opportunities. In practice, a 
secondary authority of a state health department and the 
tertiary authority of a private hospital under its regulation 
blur, and an official in the latter becomes burdened by 
public interests as well as the former. 

The ideal of participatory democracy also accompanies 
this movement. "Citizen participation" in administration has 
countless faces, but is generally understood as the power 
that citizens who are not public employees or otherwise 
legally authorized (as by a contract) can exert in the 
planning, management, and monitoring of public policy 
implementation. It implies that as consumers of services or 
holders of special knowledge, their views and experiences can 
steer governmental choices in the most beneficial directions. 
A recent study of urban community activism asserts, "A 
decentralized city government, with considerable authority 
placed in the hands of neighborhoods, represents a sensible 
compromise between the realistic needs of efficiency and 
scale for some services and the requirements of participatory 
democracy." [Berry et al, 12] In the terms used by Bozeman 
above, the citizens who grant authority to government 
agencies are free to oversee how it is used and inject their 
demands and correctives into it. Such movements have not 
uniformly affected public administration, but constitute 
networks in which government officials can and must interact 
with organized and individual "outsiders." 


3. OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS IN THE "NEW PUBLIC SECTOR" 

This survey of teaching challenges focuses on five areas 
that offer attractive opportunities for students seeking 
careers or avocational opportunities in this enlarged public 
sector: (a) relations between government regulatory agencies 
and the organizations that are regulated, (b) contract 
relationships in which a unit of government buys a good or 
service from a private provider, (c) formal partnerships for 
continued joint action by government agencies and private 
entities, (d) coproducer linkages in which citizens or 
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private organizations supply goods and services to the public 
that parallel or replace actions by a unit of government, and 
(e) actions by "citizen specialists" to advise or influence 
government on the basis of their unique expertise or 
Situation. It will suggest how a course can incorporate 
Material on each form and provide students with realistic 
understanding of the roles they can play in them. 

Regulation of private behavior (even aside from criminal 
law) has been a major function of government for centuries. 
However, it is only in the 20th century that it has been 
exercised on a mass scale--large enterprises confronted by 
large government agencies. When government seeks to protect 
the health, welfare, and safety of citizens--the traditional 
"police power" that governments inherently have--it enlists 
as its agents the organizations that have greatest power to 
deny those goods. To one degree or another, any business 
Organization is a "public utility" to the extent that its 
proper functioning is vital to the public interest. Some, 
such as electricity and telephone companies, are granted 
monopolies in their service areas and so are subject to 
special regulations that prevent them from taking undue 
advantage of that position. Others, although in competitive 
Situations, face role definitions that fit their particular 
niche in the market, whether banks, child care providers, or 
chemical manufacturers. 

A private hospital, for example, must comply with a vast 
and growing number of regulations to protect patients and 
employees against disease, provide care for the indigent, 
prevent discrimination against protected categories of 
persons, and allocate public assistance funds. That hospital 
becomes, in effect, a public utility, and its administrators 
and employees members of the "shadow bureaucracy" of its 
state's medical governance system. Graduate students in 
public health begin to observe these complex relationships in 
their study program, but glimpses of them also belong in 
their introduction to public administration. 

Industries that generate toxic and hazardous wastes 
stand in another regulatory posture. Their executives, 
attorneys, accountants, and others who are responsible for 
the management of these wastes need to know not only the 
detailed rules with which they must comply, but also the 
larger context of government which produced these rules and 
enforces them with varying degrees of diligence. Waste 
management is a highly emotional issue, and public pressures 
often compel legislators and regulatory agencies to act on 
the basis of incomplete knowledge of specific hazards. 
Ignorance of hazards is also an excuse offered by those who 
would rather avoid controversial action. Among case studies 
that offer students views of the politics of waste are 
Adeline Levine's analysis of the controversy over Love Canal 
in Niagara Falls NY and Brown and Mikkelsen's study of toxic 
wastes in the drinking water of Woburn MA. Church and 
Nakamura examine the implementation of the Superfund program, 
illustrating the alternative strategies that government 
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agencies and private parties can follow in fixing 
responsibility and doing the cleanup. 

What should prospective hospital administrators and 
waste compliance officers know about the regulatory process 
generally? There is a sequence of decision making, ranging 
from the broad policies that emerge from legislative halls to 
the detailed rules that regulatory agencies enact under 
their delegated authority to the rulings that judges hand 
down in settling litigation. While some of it has been well 
publicized, such as the action surrounding the Americans With 
Disabilities Act of 1990, much more takes place in the 
shadows of hearing rooms and lunch hour negotiations. 
Students should learn who takes part in them and how the 
power of each participant shapes the final outcomes. 
Fritschler offers a view of the regulatory battles over 
tobacco advertising in a widely used case study that portrays 
private interests facing federal decision makers. Equally 
valuable is Bosso's study of agricultural pesticide 
regulation, pitting the changing interests of 
environmentalists, farmers, and chemical manufacturers 
against one another in the legislative and administrative 
arenas. 

Persons in regulated businesses also need to be aware of 
their options for personal roles. Their choice to comply 
with the rules is an obvious one, on which the very success 
of the policy depends. This choice should be seen not only 
through the eyes of the company's interest; several layers of 
variably "public" interests are at stake also. A hospital 
administrator wants to avoid a negative balance sheet, but 
she must reconcile cash flow levels with concerns over 
indigent leukemia patients, availability of services to 
distant rural residents, and. education of future physicians. 
There is no single "public interest" in these regulations; 
those with a narrower geographic or social focus compete for 
attention with broader ones, and finding a working balance 
between them tests public servants' resourcefulness and 
endurance. 

Deliberate noncompliance and efforts to alter policies 
may also be strategic responses to regulations. New rules 
are routinely contested in administrative law hearings and 
courts, by interest groups and appeals to public opinion. 
Again, one must know where these avenues run, how to follow 
them, and what the likely consequences are. A study that 
well illustrates these clashing and changing values is 
Percy's account of the implementation of policies protecting 
disabled persons, prior to the passage of the 1990 Americans 
With Disabilities Act. 

Student research projects on regulated business could 
add a sense of realism to the course. It is enlightening to 
compile the regulations of federal, state, and local 
government that apply to just one small business--perhaps a 
restaurant, bank, land developer, or automobile service 
station. Often, business persons complain of excessive or 
counterproductive regulation, and students can begin to form 
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judgments on the consequences of each rule. The larger 
purpose is to grasp the public purposes that motivate these 
regulations and assess their impacts. 

The second broad area for study is the complex of 
contractual relationships upon which governments rely. One 
type of contract supplies goods and services directly to the 
agency buying it. This includes the Defense Department's 
acquisition of a weapons system, the management of a nuclear 
weapons plant for the Energy Department, a state finance 
department's purchase of computers, or a city engaging a 
consultant for advice on selling bonds. In each case, the 
public administrators receive what they have contracted for 
and can directly evaluate it. The second type of contract 
buys the good or service for a client; it may be medical or 
nursing home care, an apartment for a homeless family, or a 
foster home placement for a neglected child. In this case, 
it is ordinarily harder for a government administrator to 
monitor or evaluate compliance with the contract, and she 
must exercise special vigilance in doing so. 

These contractors constitute the major portion of the 
"shadow bureaucracy" to which Garvey referred. Lipsky and 
Smith reported that by the late 1980s, more than fifty per 
cent of federal social service funds passed through nonprofit 
Organizations which actually delivered the services. 
Massachusetts employed 48,000 human service providers under 
contract in 1988, a figure not much different from the number 
directly in state service. About two hundred major profit 
making firms dominate this “human services industry," 
focusing on aid to the elderly, unemployed, homeless, 
troubled youths, needy children, and persons with 
disabilities. They have sought to show that compassionate 
service and profit are indeed compatible, a controversial 
proposition that students should ponder [Gilbert]. Some 
observers contend that private service organizations are 
better able than government to find innovative solutions, and 
indeed, compel public agencies to give attention to ignored 
problems; Lipsky and Smith find that this has happened with 
shelter programs for battered women [646-647]. Savas views 
the experiences and prospects for this form of privatization 
optimistically, while Kettl (1993) and Donahue assess its 
drawbacks as well as advantages. 

What should prospective contractors and future 
government contract managers learn about this segment of 
public administration? Clearly, a course should cover the 
growing opportunities for contracting and the criteria that 
various governments use in selecting providers. Each level 
of government has laws and regulations that aim to make 
contracting a fair and efficient process, but students should 
also become sensitive to the political and technical 
circumstances that can lead to mismanagement. Drafting the 
contract itself is a crucial step for all parties; they must 
think through all facets of the contract relationship in 
advance and frame their anticipations in precise language. 
While the great majority of contracts have been fulfilled to 
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the satisfaction of both parties, some well-publicized 
instances of fraud and incompetence have occurred, and others 
have required delicate or sustained negotiations to clear up 
conflicts. Much has been learned about the conditions that 
are necessary for effective contracting and the 
administrative choices that must be made by both sides at the 
beginning of the relationship and as it continues. Kettl 
(1993) argues that contract relationships sidestep the 
traditional governmental hierarchies. "Instead of a chain 
of authority from policy to product, there is a negotiated 
document that separates policymaker from policy output." [22] 
As a result, government must learn to be a "Smart buyer" when 
it forms and administers contracts, especially so when the 
market conditions fail to offer the best advantages [208- 
211). A burden is also on the contractors, for their part, 
to be not only "smart sellers" but to offer their wares as a 
public-interested act. 

The most interesting case studies on contracting analyze 
problem experiences, for obvious reasons. Kettl [1988, ch. 
2] examines the Army's wrestling with contractors over the 
"Sergeant York" gun, which it ultimately found useless. The 
case studies by Adams and by Kotz describe the more blatant 
forms of military contracting politics. Kettl (1993) surveys 
federal agencies' favorable and less favorable histories with 
contracting, including the Energy Department's gaffes with 
its nuclear weapons plants [ch. 6]. Garvey recounts his 
experience as a consultant for the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission in the 1980s, not neglecting the complex political 
and personality influences on his selection and on the 
outcome of his efforts. Among many examples from local 
government, Baquet and Gottlieb chronicle missteps in New 
York City's $5 billion annual contracting programs. 

The third focus for study, public-private partnerships, 
is at base a mode of contracting, but entails such complex 
and continuing linkages as to require distinct analysis. The 
agreement creates an entity that is "public" without being 
governmental, and "private" yet accountable to the community. 
Typically, it is controlled by one or more governing boards 
representing each participant. Most common, perhaps are 
those which finance construction and rehabilitation of homes. 
Community development corporations have teamed with federal, 
State, and local governments, foundations, and banks (the 
latter as mandated by Congress in the Community Reinvestment 
Act of 1977), and now add or restore thousands of units per 
year to the urban housing stock. The Enterprise Foundation 
and the Local Initiatives Support Corporation are two private 
units that assist communities in forming such partnerships. 
The volume edited by Squires contains twelve cases on large- 
city redevelopment partnerships. 

Typical of the partnerships that aim at renewal of urban 
commercial areas is the Lowertown Redevelopment Corporation, 
active in the oldest part of downtown Saint Paul MN. bg 
board of directors in the 1980s consisted of Mayor George 
Latimer, local bankers, business owners, a community 
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activist, and a staff aide of the local member of Congress. 
Each segment of its program had to be jointly approved, then 
passed by the city's Department of Planning and Economic 
Development. Funding was complex: city and federal support 
for specific parts of the project was augmented by private 
investments and a grant by the McKnight Foundation, a 
longtime supporter of civic efforts. A second public-private 
entity, the Metropolitan Housing Partnership, has promoted 
rehabilitation of dwellings for low-income households in the 
area. The initiative to organize them can come from either 
the governmental or business community, but all participants 
require a vision of the area's potential and the practical 
skills of mobilizing resources and human talent. 

A different sort of partnership was formed by the U. S. 
Department of Energy's laboratories in Los Alamos and Sandia 
NM and Livermore CA with private companies that can use their 
scientific data and facilities. With their historic missions 
to develop nuclear weapons declining, they have sought to 
transfer their technological expertise to creating new 
products in the private sector. As one example, Los Alamos 
licensed a company in Maine to produce a device that takes 
fingerprints using gold specks [Grier]. Still others have 
teamed businesses with public schools, intending to augment 
the latter's resources and upgrade their management; 
Sylvester describes the accomplishments and failures of such 
a partnership in Rochester NY. 

In all partnerships, a central question is the relative 
distribution of costs and benefits. Ideally, the gains 
enjoyed by the private participants also serve public 
interests, but whether the net benefit to the nation or 
community is worth its cost in tax dollars is open to debate. 
Marc Levine describes several partnerships active in urban 
redevelopment as carrying out the agendas of powerful 
business interests with the aid of public funds, and 
neglecting the more pressing issues of poverty, loss of jobs, 
and housing decay [12-13]. To be sure, they have also served 
the ambitions of strong mayors and other public 
administrators who gained the resources to reshape their 
cities or add resources to their public schools beyond what 
tax revenues would have permitted. 

A high priority in educating future participants in 
these alliances, whether on the private or governmental side, 
is to identify crucial elements of the public interest and 
ensure that membership is broad enough to include advocates 
for each at the bargaining table. Shearer [301] argues that 
urban partnerships should be "social compacts" that promote 
equity with growth, building on knowledge of what works best 
in many cities. Ideally, the partners jointly draft these 
compacts with the benefit of proper strategic planning 
methods. Students can examine published experiences with 
many such partnerships to identify what worked weli and badly 
and the reasons for them; Squires's compilation offers 
evaluation as well as description. 
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Fourth, individual citizens and private organizations 
can also play roles as coproviders and coproducers of public 
services. Coprovision consists of private voluntary 
contributions of money, commodities, or expertise to the 
governmental delivery of services. Its cousin coproduction 
denotes the direct activity of private persons in service 
programs conducted by or parallel to those of government 
units. Their importance has grown as the increased demand 
for many kinds of services has not been matched by the growth 
of government budgets to support them. According to Ferris 
(1984), they are valuable to the extent to which they reduce 
the amount of resources that government must use to maintain 
a given service level or increase the service that a given 
amount of public funds can support [325]. 

Coprovision varies in scale from gifts by the giant 
foundations such as Ford and Rockefeller to a wide variety of 
public programs, to individuals who contribute to a local 
foundation that benefit the school district or public park. 
Sylvester (1990) reports that the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation has directed its grants to Franklin County, Ohio 
to integrate services to mentally challenged persons, as 
alternatives to institutionalizing them. The Cleveland 
Foundation bankrolled a study of that city's administrative 
organization and public finance. Donors may have ulterior 
motives, to be sure; some business find such activity a tax- 
deductible route to a better public image. It is essential 
that the receiving government avoid undue private gain and 
use the funds most compatibly with its own budgetary 
priorities. Sylvester concludes, "While it is clear that 
philanthropy today is increasingly a more willing partner of 
government, it also clear that governments must take the 
lead, must more and more be the source of the visions of 
change that foundations will help to create and fund." [1990, 
34] Yet, some foundations, able to look beyond the routines 
of government agencies, are also sources of useful visions. 
Unhampered by legal restrictions and political restraints, 
they have in many communities established relationships among 
persons who would otherwise have been excluded from 
participation. Students should be introduced to the 
challenges and opportunities in roles of this kind. 

Coproduction encompasses activities from volunteer fire 
fighting to neighborhood crimewatch programs, from counseling 
released criminal offenders to cleaning up roadsides and 
parks. Recreation, cultural, and arts programs also draw 
such coproducers, while many public libraries and museums 
enjoy the backing of a "Friends of "association. Some 
individuals and organizations are paid a small sum, while the 
majority are strictly volunteers. They are most common as 
Supplements to local government programs, in which 
relationships can be personal and the benefits to the 
immediate community most direct. 

More dramatic have been the efforts, often successful 
when compared with their obstacles, of the citizen-generated 
community development corporations that have helped renew 
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such areas.as New York City's South Bronx. They began by 
restoring derelict housing and branched into business 
development, child care, physical security, health care, and 
job training. Having attracted millions of dollars in 
government and foundation grants and private loans, they 
added the "sweat equity" of their members. and gave parts of 
their decayed borough high expectations for the future in the 
face of the disorder that continues to plague it [Peirce]. 

Those who offer their services as coproducers face 
several choices in their relations with the governments 
responsible. Their services are not "free" to the agencies 
that benefit from them; training, supervision, and some kind 
of recognition are usually required to prepare and retain 
them. Too, the coproducers will not always be happy with 
their assignments, associates, or impacts of their efforts. 
A neighborhood whose crimewatch team becomes lax may not only 
see its crime rate rise but also impose a greater burden on 
the police. Ordinarily, coproducers are strongly public- 
Spirited, but their conception of the public interest can 
differ from that of the city's legal administrators. 
Political scientists and public officials have paid little 
scholarly attention to this kind of activity, and the most 
available case studies are in journalistic accounts. Direct 
access to persons active in coproduction is likely the most 
fruitful approach for teaching about it. 

The final area of activity which this paper explores is 
the many roles that “citizen specialists" can play in shaping 
and monitoring the implementation of public policy, whether 
by formal government agencies or its partners. and 
contractors. With the growth of specialized higher education 
and professional expertise, more citizens are competent to 
advise government on the implementation of policies in their 
own specialties. This is familiar for the traditional 
professions of engineering. medicine and law; but the scene 
is much larger. A geology professor advises the U. S. 
Department of the Interior on shoreline protection 
regulations; a neighborhood activist draws plans for housing 
rehabilitation; and a priest who has ministered to the 
elderly helps rewrite nursing home standards. Companies 
commonly donate the time of their employees for such 
services, and many more persons participate entirely on their 
own time. In other instances, persons who care strongly 
about an issue take the effort to educate themselves. This 
is distinct from the "citizen participation" which calls for 
no special expertise; that has usually proven to be less 
useful and effective in administrative efforts for that 
reason. 

These opportunities for citizen activism are most common 
at the local level. Often, involvement is spearheaded by 
neighborhood associations and grass-roots interest groups, 
and the prime motive may be advocacy for a special cause. In 
fact, most such participants have some ax to grind, serving a 
narrower (perhaps neighborhood-based) rather than a broader 
interest. These organizations typically appear to protest a 
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existing condition or proposed change. Around the nation, 
the “environmental justice" movement is taking form in 
groupings from the neighborhood to the national level. 
Angered by the observation that polluting industries and 
waste depositories are most often located in areas inhabited 
by the poor and persons of color, they have identified the 
hazards, filed lawsuits, and pressured local, state, and 
federal agencies either to impose tighter restrictions or 
close the offenders entirely [Suro]. Piller provides several 
useful cases on citizen activism in conflicts over scientific 
and technological innovations. The study of Woburn MA by 
Brown and Mikkelsen also fits this context. 

Increasingly, government agencies invite participation 
and create explicit opportunities for it. It is most common 
in municipalities, whose routine decisions have clearest 
impact on the homes, safety, and amenities of their 
residents. In Scavo's study, 60% of a sample of large cities 
reported having an active system of neighborhod councils that 
represented their specific concerns to municipal decision 
makers, a practice that is apparently increasing at a rapid 
rate. Wheeland recounts the successful efforts of the city 
of Rock Hill SC to involve citizens in its strategic planning 
program, which demonstrated both the techniques that induce 
participation and their limitations in attracting a cross- 
section of the population. Cities and counties draw on 
voluntary boards and committees for assistance in land use 
planning and zoning, parks and recreation, human relations, 
environmental protection, and many other functions. Although 
most such posts are formally open to any resident, the 
"specialists" are the ones who most often seek them and win 
appointment. State governments also have a host of such 
boards, notably in professional and business regulation, but 
Many others are purely advisory and play no direct role in 
administration. 

Active citizen participation in federal government 
administration is scattered. To be sure, many agencies have 
“expert" advisory committees that channel advice from 
industrial and professional bodies. These, however, often 
serve only to amplify voices that are well able to make 
themselves heard by other means in the marble halls of 
Washington [Seidman & Gilmour]. The regulatory process 
offers some opportunities to persons who normally do not 
participate in its routines. Citizen groups are able to 
influence the renewal of radio and television station 
licenses by the Federal Communications Commission, although 
their activism has been sporadic [Longley, Terry & Krasnow]. 
Permits to companies to begin the surface mining of coal, 
granted by the Office of Surface Mining of the U. S. Interior 
Department, can be withheld in response to citizen 
complaints; persons can also demand inspections of ongoing 
operations [Desai]. In general, federal agencies are 
impervious to direct citizen inputs; however, when a member 
of Congress picks up a concern, bureaucratic ears become 
much more sensitive. 
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Both public administrators and "citizen specialists" 
need to work at arriving at mutual understandings and shared 
goals. Each has to be concerned not only for which persons 
and views are represented but for those which are not. There 
is no guarantee that any particular assembly of participants 
will be balanced or attentive to the many dimensions of the 
public interest. An important responsibility of 
administrators and activists alike is to expand the pool of 
citizens who are competent to participate--to empower persons 
in all segments of the community. Public administration 
courses can promote skills at public dialogue--extended 
conversations that pursue workable but fair outcomes in the 
contests for attention and power that mark meetings of 
municipal planning and human rights commissions and of 


regulatory agencies at all levels. Role-playing exercises 
can be useful in conveying the type of thinking and 
interacting that characterize these, as well as the 


sensitivity to the interests that are less well defended. 


4. NORMS FOR THE BROADER PUBLIC SECTOR 

A major challenge in integrating these "private" 
segments into the broader public sector is to set standards 
for their responsibilities and obligations to citizens at 
large. A company that contracts with a state to supply 
services to persons with disabilities is not merely a 
business that must show its stockholders a profit at the end 
of the year. It must submit to judgments on whether it added 
mobility or skill to its clients, expanded the beneficial 
reach of the state's human services agency, and amplified its 
own knowledge and capacity to serve its most challenging 
clients. A neighborhood development association with no 
"bottom line" to maximize looks to other measures of 
performance: buildings renewed, families housed, and streets 
pacified, not to mention the numbers of residents informed, 
involved and empowered. The criteria for success can vary 
with the enterprises, but students should come to perceive 
their wide range. 

The nation has long imposed special obligations of 
"public interestedness" on its government employees. It is 
essential that we impose comparable norms on regulated 
businesses and professions, contractors, coproducers, and 
citizen specialists who shape administrative choices. To be 
sure, medical and legal professionals do bear such a burden, 
‘but this has not fallen with the same force on weapons 
contractors or meighborhood activists. Garvey, concluding 
his survey of the shadow bureaucracies noted above, 
declares, 


Our canons of public administration should not ask 
civil servants to bear the whole moral burden of 
governance in the issue-network context--to live with 
the ambiguities and pressures of rules, to decide 
rightly when exercising discretionary power, to deflect 
the importunities of private sector advocates, to 
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control the impulses of egoism and greed. Neither 
should an impoverished conception of citizenship imply 
absolution for private decision makers who shirk their 
fair shares--and, by doing so, exacerbate the pressures 
under which their public sector counterparts must work 


A public interestedness also entails the duty to check 
the persons and parts of the system that deviate from the 
accepted standards for public service. The framers of the U. 
S. Constitution intended that each of the three branches have 
power to restrain and remedy the misuse of power by the other 
two. The federal and state courts have long been a line of 
defense against government wrongdoing and neglect of duty, 
but they are passive instruments, depending on suits filed by 
others. A public administration course could benefit 
students by surveying the range of remedies and means of 
applying them that fit the various roles. Schuck catalogs 
the judicial means by which citizens can seek correction of 
official wrongs, particularly those commited by "street-level 
bureaucrats." This is the category of public servants who 
directly deliver services and controls to the public, such as 
police officers, social workers, and public school personnel, 
and includes those who work for private employers under 
contract or partnership with governments. Since their jobs 
endow them with much discretionary authority over their 
clients, they carry significant potential for personal harm 
resulting from their actions. Students should gain a view of 
all means of complaint and redress, the less formal ones as 
well as the complex process of litigation. 

A more individualistic approach to remedies is 
whistleblowing. As commonly defined, a whistleblower is an 
employee in a private or governmental organization who 
perceives that one of its products or policies is detrimental 
to the public interest in some way, and after seeking 
correction within the channels of the organization, 
publicizes it on the outside. He or she may take the 
complaint to another part of government, to an outside 
interest group, or to the news media. There have been many 
celebrated cases of such action by both government and 
private employees; often it cost them their jobs even while 
it led to the remedies they sought [Jos, Tompkins & Hays]. 
In 1989, Congress provided legal protections for federal 
personnel who call public attention to wrongdoing, but there 
is little or none for most state and local employees or those 
in private enterprises. Citizens who are not employees of 
government agencies or their contractors can also "blow the 
whistle" on fraud by federal contractors as empowered by the 
False Claims Act of 1863. Several recent suits against 
weapons builders have spurred the Justice Department into 
investigating the charges and proceeding to collect damages 
and fines. Truelson urges inclusion of whistleblowing 
choices and strategies in public administration courses to 
enable students to anticipate situations and make informed 
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choices. Here also, students can benefit from classroom 
experiences that acquaint them with the diverse situations in 
which their consciences may clash with an official duty or 
mandate, so they can prepare to assess their options. It may 
be unfortunate that we have to rely on "tattling" to protect 
Standards of public service, yet it is a step to building a 
culture that is committed to behavior on which no whistles 
need be blown. 

To incorporate this new material on the enlarged public 
sector into an already full 3- or 4-credit course may seem 
impossible without dropping other topics that clearly belong 
im 22. But it is possible to blend this new perspective in 
creative coverage of the traditional topics. In the study of 
Organization theory and bureaucracy, one can compare 
traditional governmental structures with the variety of new 
forms in the shadow bureaucracy to which Garvey refers. The 
study of executive leadership, management, and communication, 
another standard topic, can be extended to cover 
administrators' “diplomatic relations" with contractors, 
partnerships, and executives in regulated industries. Public 
finance, particularly at the state and local levels, has 
innovatively drawn resources from the private sector; Cole 
offers current cases of this. Personnel management in many 
governments also comprises relations with contract employees 
and volunteers. And courses which survey the process of 
implementation and evaluation of public policy cannot ignore 
the choices made in this broader public sector to which so 
much administration is actually committed. If students are 
assigned to research projects, they could benefit from 
examining the outcomes of public-private enterprises in such 
areas as housing, social services, waste management, and 
public safety. 

The central purpose remains: to enable students to view 
synoptically a single public sector, in which there remains a 
legally governmental component, but which contains many other 
forms of organization and action with varying degrees of 
public responsibility. So prepared, students can find many 
channels though which to embark on a public service career, 
aware of the obligations they take on and ready to play their 
roles in the networks they encounter. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF REFERENDUM PREFERENCES: 
CANADA 1992 


Few argue that the typical voter is richly endowed with political information. How voters 
cope with any political choice thus remains a live question. But few electorates have confronted 
as difficult a question as that posed in the 1992 Canadian constitutional referendum. The package 
on the ballot, known as the Charlottetown Accord, was so complex and touched so many parts 
of the constitution that its own negotiators seemed not to understood quite what they had done. 
This alone makes the 1992 campaign a prime site for studying political cognition. 


The campaign saw a dramatic and sudden reversal of fortune, thanks to a critical 
intervention. These dynamics, together with a survey design that captured them, makes the 1992 
event crucial in another way: it allows us to set political cognition in a dynamic context. 


Finally, the 1992 event was a site for civic reasoning. Voters disliked much of what was 
in the Accord and yet its prospects seemed good for a while and, at the end, 45% of the 
electorate voted for it. Leaders encouraged voters to get beyond the contents and consider the 
implications of turning it down. Voters were asked, in short, to act as citizens. Were they up 
to the task and what, if anything, was the connection between cognitive mastery and civic 
capacity? 


Information: Coping with Scarcity 


In the most influential model of political reasoning (Sniderman, et al., 1986), two avenues 
seem to be open. One is to connect the policy question to a general idea, to engage in something 
like ideological reasoning. Although it is unlikely that most voters do this, those who do could 
be electorally pivotal. The other route is cruder: one might ask who benefits from the policy and 
then ask whether or not you like the group in question. The first process is primarily cognitive; 
the second mainly affective. Which dominates appears to depend on how much cognitive 
capacity the citizen brings to the task. Ideological reasoning is peculiarly the property of well- 
endowed citizens, ones who are well educated or have high levels of background knowledge 
(Sniderman, et al., 1986; Kuklinski, et al., 1982). Cognitively weaker citizens are forced, by 
default, to rely more on group-related, or affective cues, a calculus of group attraction or 
repulsion. But if ideological reasoning is confined to high-information persons, affective 
reasoning is not confined to low-information ones; high-information persons react to group-related 
cues as well; they mix cognitive and affective considerations, where their low-information 
counterparts rely more exclusively on affective considerations (Sniderman, et al., 1986). Among 
the cognitively less well-endowed, reasoning moves straight from group liking and disliking to 
the choice. 


In the 1992 referendum, however, ideology could not be of much use. The coalition built 
around the constitutional package was extraordinarily diverse: outside Quebec, all three major 
parties, every provincial government, organized labour, and most of the business community 
argued for a Yes vote. This left group sentiment to do all the work, even for voters who 
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commanded high levels of political information. But cognitive capacity could still shape how 
feelings governed the vote: where low-information respondents might go directly from feeling 
to policy judgement, high-information ones might assemble a more complicated reasoning chain. 


So far, we have discussed processes inside voters’ heads. Voters can also seek external 
cues, to set the choice in ideological or group context, to complement their interior cognitive or 
affective processes (Lupia, 1992a). In elections, parties are the key external agents, of course. 
Parties are often important in referendums as well, but in direct democracy there also seems to 
be a special role for non-party interventions, especially if, as happened in 1992, parties coalesce 
around a ballot measure. Evidence is already in hand about the role of non-party intervenors. 
Kuklinski, et al. (1982) found that intervenors were particularly important for low-information 
voters in the 1976 California nuclear-power initiative. Lupia (1992b) showed that intervention 
by Ralph Nader was absolutely pivotal in helping Californians sort through no fewer than five 
competing insurance initiatives on the state’s November, 1988 ballot. Nader’s identification of 
the one proposition that had a reasonable prospect of lowering premiums helped that measure, 
and only that measure, win a slim victory. The Canadian referendum featured several non-party 
interventions along the way, including one by a former Prime Minister. The general implication 
is that the more highly you regard a group, or the more credible they are as knowledgeable and 
truth-telling, the more likely you should be to approve their compromise or to accept their 
judgement that the ballot measure is necessary and good. 


Simply to state this relationship is to identify a problem: can we always be sure that voters 
are taking messages from proponents? might voters themselves be sending the message fo the 
proponents? For voters who basically approve of a proponent, it seems reasonable to infer that 
a nexus between approval and vote illustrates a proxy reasoning process at work. What about 
voters whose judgement on a proponent is clearly disapproving? Certainly we can see 
disapproval helping voters sort out where their interests lie. But the issue is clouded by one of 
1992’s recurring rhetorical ploys: say No to send politicians a message. To the extent that this 
was the process at work, impact from opinion on an individual or a group indicates not so much 
that the Accord’s substance is being assessed at one remove as that the Accord is just a lightning 
rod, a conduit - whose content is largely irrelevant - for disapproval. 


What the Canadian campaign permits - and what has not, to the best of our knowledge, 
been studied before - is assessment of the dynamic role of interventions, including of how such 
an external shock interacts with individual differences in cognitive capacity. Dynamic assessment 
is also critical, we argue, to separating cue-taking from mere punishment. 


The Canadian event also raises questions about aggregate results. It seems to follow from 
examples such as these that the more unanimously positive the interventions, the more likely a 
measure is to pass. Magleby (1984), for instance, indicates that, where privately sponsored ballot 
measures in the US usually fail, constitutional amendments, which in most states must be 
popularly ratified, usually pass; to get to the ballot, typically, a constitutional measure must 
secure an extraordinary majority in the state legislature; this usually implies cross-party agreement 
and the absence of a credible, negative intervention. An example closer to the Canadian 
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experience, perhaps, is the British 1975 referendum on continued membership in the European 
Community. It seems pretty clear that cross-party front bench support for the Yes was important 
in bringing about the dramatic reversal in polls and the ultimate Yes from the electorate at large 
(Butler and Kitzinger, 1976). The British evidence and the experience of US states fit with 
Zaller’s (1992) account: just as political consensus facilitates popular acquiescence, elite division 
is a precondition for popular division. 


The idea of elite consensus is more problematic than it first appears, however: 


¢ What if the elite is held in low regard? Feelings about political leaders are likely to 
condition willingness to take their cues and the 1990s seem like a bad decade for leaders’ 
credibility. 


¢ Unpopular leaders may do more than merely fail as cue givers. Their association with 
a document may make it a lightning rod for electoral retribution. Voters may say No just 
to punish the politicians in question, quite without any attention to the details. This 
process may, in turn, depend on voters’ cognitive capacity. 


¢ What are the boundaries of the elite? Most accounts of the 1992 referendum emphasize 
the breadth of the coalition backing constitutional change. For the most part, we agree 
with this emphasis. But the handful of opponents was strategically placed. Were these 
opponents, none in elected office themselves at the time of the referendum, part of the 
elite or not? 


In 1992, there was at least one further piece to the informational puzzle. A Yes vote in 
the referendum would not itself have amended the constitution. At law, that task remains with 
provincial legislatures and the Parliament of Canada. Some parts of the Charlottetown Accord 
would have required unanimity among these bodies, although not all would. The federal 
government stated that a Yes majority was required in each province for the political class to feel 
morally bound. It is not entirely clear what logic underlay this announcement - although one can 
guess at a couple of arguments - nor is it clear that all governmental players agreed with this 
reading. But it was distinctly possible that expectations for the result would matter, 
independently of preferences over the Accord or susceptibility to civic arguments, and the mass 
media rose to the challenge by publishing numerous polls. Would taking expectations or polls 
into account require cognitive mastery? Or, instead, would polls be a crutch for the cognitively 
impoverished? 


The Course of the Vote 


All of the dynamics in the Canadian referendum took place outside Quebec.' The path 
of vote intentions appears in Figure 1. The figure gives two daily trackings: a raw daily 
reading; and one in which sampling fluctuation is smoothed as a five-day (-2,..+2) moving 
average. Respondents with no vote intention, even in response to a follow-up question, are 


excluded from consideration. 


Outside Quebec, prospects for the Yes seemed bright at first: a Yes/No ratio of about 
Figure 1 
The Evolution of the Yes 
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60:40. But the Yes lead outside Quebec collapsed over the first weekend in October. According 
to the smoothed tracking, the drop was accomplished in five days, from the Ist to the Sth. This 
understates the speed of the drop: in the raw tracking the most obvious reading, notwithstanding 
sampling error, is that the drop was overnight, between 3 and 4 October! The total collapse 
spanned 20 points, such that the Yes share bottomed out at 40 percent.’ 


Then the share began a recovery. According to the moving-average tracking, the Yes 
began a surge on the 10th, reached a 50 percent share on the 12th, and began to fall back on the 
15th or 16th. The raw tracking has a shift to 50 percent between the 11th and 12th, staying 
roughly there on the 13th, moving up to 61 percent on the 14th, and then falling back over the 
next three days. Whatever its exact path, all of the recovery was erased. Shifts of this magnitude 
and duration were unlikely to be a product just of sampling error. 
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Figure 2 
Unawareness of Trudeau's Opposition 
and Support for the Accord 
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External Cues and Dynamic Possibilities 


Although the campaign presented three turning points, the narrative of events is most 
compelling for the two collapses; on the recovery we can only speculate. For the first collapse 
all indications point to an intervention by former Prime Minister, Pierre Trudeau, on 1 October. 
The speech was given in the late evening, Montreal time, and so could not have been a news 
story until the next day, the 2nd, at the earliest. The collapse occurred on the next day, the 3rd. 
Awareness of Mr Trudeau’s intervention surged just in advance of the collapse of the Yes. 
Figure 2 links awareness and the vote by taking the daily percentage aware of Mr Trudeau’s 
opposition, turning the percentage upside down, and superimposing it on the daily Yes share. 
Before the speech, around 50 percent of the sample attributed an opposition stance to Mr 
Trudeau. This seems reasonable in light of a mid-September essay by Mr Trudeau in Maclean's, 
a widely-circulated newsmagazine. The essay was not in fact directly on the Accord, but was 
initially reported as such and was couched in terms that made inference of opposition perfectly 
reasonable. In any case, the 1 October speech dispelled all doubts. Virtually overnight, 
awareness of his opposition surged 20 points. No other intervenor was as widely visible to our 
respondents and for no other was there a surge as dramatic as this. Equally to the point, the 
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surge in his visibility took place in lockstep with the decline of the Yes and led that decline by 
one day. 


Figure 3 
Expectations and Vote Intentions 


Mean Expectation 
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The recovery over the following weekend finds no immediately obvious source in the 
campaign narrative. Of visible events, the most plausible was the release of the Accord’s legal 
text. This came in two stages. The official release date was Tuesday, 13 October, less than two 
weeks before the vote. But the text was released the Saturday before this, the 10th in Quebec 
as a debate between Robert Bourassa, Premier of that province, and Jacques Parizeau, leader of 
the provincial opposition, was scheduled for the 12th and Parizeau refused to debate a nonexistent 
text. Thereupon, the government of Manitoba also released the text. Officials in Ottawa did not 
resist early release in these provinces. Indeed, early release in just these two might have been 
tactically ideal. No one could say that the text did not exist, that something was being hidden. 
But actually getting ahold of the text was next to impossible. This gave the Yes forces a 
weekend of favourable publicity.‘ Then again, the explanation for the recovery may be 
altogether simpler: an inevitable, and essentially autonomous, decay of the impulse generated the 
week before. 
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The most plausible source for the final collapse of the Yes was the barrage of new poll 
information on the 16th and 17th of October. This was the first widely publicized indication that 
the Yes would lose and only the second critical shift in reported poll standings. The other was 
a poll published 26 September. Before 26 September, polls suggested that the Yes would win 
nationwide if not in every province. On 26 September it became clear that the Yes forces faced 
a real fight. By 16 or 17 October, it was clear that they were likely to lose. 


At this point, expectations for the result collapsed, as indicated by Figure 3. This was not, 
of course, the first time they dropped. There is a hint of effect from the late-September poll and 
expectations followed intentions down after the first weekend in October. But the last shift was 
the most abrupt and it was only one actually to precede a shift in vote intentions. 


Figure 3 stakes a prima facie claim that expectations mattered, although only at the end. 
If any form of expectation played a role, we assert that these were for the all-Canada result. It 
was tempting to speculate that expectations for the result inside Quebec would be important 
outside Quebec; at bottom, these were the two sides to the bargain. But a tracking like that in 
Figure 3 indicates that expectations for Quebec failed a basic causality test: at no point did a 
collapse in the expectation precede a vote shift. One might also argue that the critical unit was 
the respondent’s own province. But the dynamic component to variation in the provincial 
expectation was clearly linked to the national quantity. In fact, the broadcast media had the 
capacity only to retail all-Canada results. In any case, the expectation measure taps too much 
projective content, is insufficiently predetermined to work in a dynamic estimation. Estimations 
below will just take the last poll information. As the discussion implies, the poll number that 
counts is the national Yes share.° 


Inside Voters’ Heads: Making Sense of the Deal 


Five general kinds of variable merit discussion here: opinions on key components of the 
Accord; a crude heuristic of provincial wins and losses; acceptance or rejection of civic 
arguments, about the quality or necessity of the compromise; informational proxies, including 
ratings of the political leaders who made the deal, awareness of Pierre Trudeau’s intervention, 
and feelings about Quebec; and cognitive capacity, as indicated by ability to volunteer 
information about the Charlottetown Accord. 


Specific Elements 


Four parts of the Accord struck us especially critical: 


‘© Constitutional recognition of Quebec as a "distinct society" within Canada. This would 
have entrenched an interpretive clause which judges could conceivably use to modify the 
application of the Canadian Charter of Rights (rather like the US Bill of Rights) to 
legislation originating in Quebec. Outside Quebec, a modest majority opposed this. 
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¢ A guarantee that Quebec’s share of seats in the House of Commons would never fall 
below 25%. Unsurprisingly, an overwhelming majority outside Quebec opposed this. 


* Creation of a new Senate, with equal representation for each province and a complicated 
set of rules for resolving House-Senate disagreement. The method of selection was left 
open, but most assumed that it would quickly become some form of direct election. 
When asked to compare this with the either the existing Senate or outright abolition of 
the chamber, only about 25% chose the new institution. The plurality - in most provinces, 
majority - choice was abolition. 


¢ Recognition of an inherent aboriginal (Indian, Inuit, and Métis) right to self-government, 
with little further specification of what that meant. Couched as an abstraction this 
proposal received widespread support. 


No movement over the campaign was visible in opinion on any of these elements. Three of the 
four told against the Accord’s propects. The one which looked positive provided little leverage. 
From this two things follow. First, the dynamics in Figure 1 were not ones of persuasion on the 
elements; rather they were ones of priming (Iyengar and Kinder, 1987) or of shifting the burden 
of proof. Second, early support for the deal must have found sources elsewhere than in specifics. 
This brings us to general arguments, first the province-winner heuristic, then civic appeals. 


The Province Heuristic 


The process which delivered the Charlottetown Accord encouraged voters to ask as a 
generalization how well their province did out of the deal. At the same time, the near consensus 
among federal parties deprived voters of an overarching nationwide division. The only parties 
which opposed the deal, the Bloc Québécois and Reform, proved the rule: each was a small party 
with a sectionally concentrated appeal. In the absence of a major-party fault line that transcended 
provincial boundaries, then, voters may have been encouraged to see cleavages between 
provinces. In a low-information world, in any case, a general judgement on how one’s province 
did was an obvious conduit for opinion on the Accord’s individual elements; one could see it as 
a running total. But the general judgement ought to have been a cause as well as a consequence 
of judgements on specific: for example, voters might be more likely to endorse the Distinct 
Society clause if they believe that their own province, on balance, was a winner. In fact, voters 
were more likely than not to see their province as a loser, another blow against the Accord’s 
prospects. Again, though, the balance of winner/loser perception did not shift over the campaign. 


Civic Arguments 


‘The fact that most voters were unimpressed by the Accord’s contents made it imperative 
for proponents to move beyond the logroll. What might move someone who liked nothing of 
substance in the Accord to consider voting for it anyway? Three arguments were heard in the 
campaign and were anticipated in the design of our campaign wave: 
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¢ Most central was the argument that, for all its flaws, the Charlottetown Accord was the 
best compromise possible under the circumstances. The distribution of opinion on 
specifics makes clear that for most voters, accepting the compromise could not be so 
much embracing the logic of a logroll, which includes something for oneself, as accepting 
the necessity for an accommodation among strategically placed or morally advantaged 
others. 


¢ Even a voter who can imagine a better compromise might still accept that this particular 
compromise, though suboptimal, would nonetheless allow us to shift the agenda, to move 
on to other questions. This would be especially so if at least the key grievors from earlier 
rounds were placated. And if we do not move on to other questions, the current crisis 
will continue, with possibly dire implications for investment and for markets generally. 


e Whatever else it does, the Accord might neutralize the likelihood of separation by 
Quebec. This is the fear that lurked behind the whole process. Whatever the validity of 
or the strategic power behind the other constitutional claims, it was difficult to imagine 
any of these others even being on the table but for the challenge posed by Quebec. 


As with the perception of how one’s province did, these general arguments were almost certainly 
nested in reciprocal links to specific elements. If you approve a specific element you should be 
more likely to approve the whole compromise. But approval of a specific element may be 
contingent on prior approval of that same compromise. We have hunches about causal direction. 


Opinion on aboriginal self-government, for instance, struck us as mainly free-standing; voters 
tended approve the idea for itself and its recognition in the Accord lent legitimacy to the whole 
document. Conversely, such support as there was for the 25% guarantee was unlikely to be any 
thing other than contingent on a general desire to compromise and be done with it. 


We cannot dismiss the possibility that links are reciprocal even between respondents’ vote 
intentions and their acceptance/rejection of general claims about the Accord. A voter might reach 
a vote decision on the basis of a single factor, for example, their awareness of Pierre Trudeau’s 
opposition. Having reached the decision, they then work back up the causal network to 
rationalize it, rather as Sniderman, et al, (1986) portray low-information voters working back up 
the causal ladder as they assemble a system of attitudes on race policy. Time has not permitted 
exploration of these links. Our estimations will be sensitive to these complexities but will 
otherwise skate around them. 


Supporters, Opponents, and Quebec 


Which proponents? One who must be singled is the then prime minister, Brian Mulroney. 
Although the Charlottetown Accord was hardly Mr Mulroney’s ideal constitutional settlement, 
he was the deal’s most vigorous advocate once it was done. Opponents certainly tried to pin it 
on him. They did so, in part, because they sensed that the Prime Minister was the very type of 
what Lupia (1992c) calls a "non-credible setter", an agenda-setter widely believed to be a 
potential liar. His 1993 thermometer ratings were far below those of all others and perceived 
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untrustworthiness lay at the heart of the matter (Johnston, et al., 1992) . Our singling Mr 
Mulroney out is also justified by the amount of attention paid to him by the Accord’s opponents: 
more than any other proponent, he was the likely target of any lightning bolts voters might hurl. 
Attitudes to the other major-party leaders, Jean Chretien and Audrey McLaughlin, and to the 
premier of the respondent’s province will be considered as a composite judgement on Other 
Leaders. This measure tests the extent to which the outcome reflected cues from or was a 
judgement on the cross-party coalition that Mr Mulroney had assembled. Their adhesion to the 
Charlottetown bargain ought to have helped make it seem less Mr Mulroney’s own personal 
agenda move. But to the extent that all politicians are victims of the antipolitical zeitgeist, so 
might the "other leaders" measure just be another lightning-rod indicator. For ratings of 
Mulroney and the others the rating is on the thermometer, individually or averaged, as the case 
may be. 


The only opponent worth dwelling on here is Pierre Trudeau, the prima facie case for 
whose inclusion is Figure 2. The critical factor for Mr Trudeau, in contrast with the key 
suporters, is awareness. The task is to relate the surge in awareness to the shift in vote intentions, 
ceteris paribus. We could go further and have awareness interact with his thermometer rating, 
but this strikes us as detracting from the main point, which is to get at his net impact. 


There is, however, a measurement and estimation wrinkle. An awareness measures taps 
more than just the cue-giving impetus of an intervenor; it also picks up the respondent’s cognitive 
capacity the higher your own capacity the more likely you should be to make the correct 
attribution. And, of course, we expect cognitive capacity to be an independent factor in the 
choice, in increasing responsiveness to elite cues, most of which supported a Yes vote. If 
cognitive capacity also makes one more likely, other things equal, to vote Yes, then awareness 
of Trudeau’s position might also seem to induce a Yes vote, because of this cross-sectional 
relationship, even though the over-time spread in awareness of his position had the opposite 
effect. Alternatively, the combination of effects just described could simply nullify the estimated 
impact of Mr Trudeau’s intervention. To cover these possibilities we separate Pierre Trudeau’s 
"time-series" impact from his "cross-sectional" effect. We assign each respondent interviewed 
on a given day that day’s proportion making the correct attribution; this becomes the time-series 
value. The deviation from that value, computed by subtracting the respondent’s own score (0 if 
no attribution or an incorrect one; | if the correct attribution) from the daily mean value becomes 
the cross-sectional component. Thus on a day when few make the correct attribution, the handful 
who do make it get a relatively high score, and so on. 


Quebec was the outstanding group focus for the 1992 debate and feelings toward Quebec 
should be the litmus test for low-information rationality. Cognitive theory suggests that the less 
information a voter has, the more he or she should rely on raw feeling to come to judgement on 
a political matter. The problem, as mentioned, in the 1993 case is that ideological cues were not 
available as alternatives to group-related ones. Even highly informed respondents may have been 
forced to depend on feelings for Quebec. But highly-informed voters should not go directly from 
feelings to the vote. Rather, their feelings should be caught up in evaluation of the facts and 
arguments. IIl-informed voters may not be so distracted; they should be more likely to go right 


to the vote. 


Information and Cognitive Capacity 


We measure cognitive capacity by its concrete entailment, possession of information. The 
lieterature seems to carry a strong presumption for information-holding measures. Luskin’s 
(1987) exhaustive review concluded that a simple count was the best strategy, as did Zaller (1992, 
p. 334) who emphasized "political learning that has actually occurred". Our particular measure 
is domain-specific, based on a count of correct mentions in response to a question in the post- 
referendum wave of the study which asked respondents to mention elements in the Accord.’ 


Estimation 
Preliminary 


Underlying the discussion is a multi-stage model, some of whose links are reciprocal. 
Estimations, in contrast, will be recursive and only a handful of direct- vs total-effects 
comparisons will be made. One comparison is for the effect of feelings toward Quebec. The 
total impact is of interest, but then so is how much that total effect is mediated by position on 
substantive considerations. This is critical to interpreting how cognitive capacity alters the links 
in the reasoning chain. 


We also compare the total vs direct effects of leader ratings. Here the concern is to 
distinguish cue-taking from simple reward/punishment. If in a saturated setup coefficients on 
proponents’ terms are effectively zero, we may conclude that proponents were functioning mainly 
as cue-givers; they moved opinion on specific elements or acceptance of general arguments. 
They may, because of their unpopularity, have been giving the wrong cues, but that would not 
make the process any less a cue-giving one. If, conversely, coefficients on proponents’ terms are 
non-zero, we might have to take the lightning-rod argument seriously. The situation is not clear 
cut, unfortunately. Easiest to interpret is a result with no direct effects from judgements on 
proponents: this clearly suggests that the Accord is not a lightning rod. The harder case is when 
a direct effect appears: this could still be the result of cue-giving (especially if the proponent’s 
rating is positive), either because the proponent’s position is simply being substituted for 
cognitively more demanding material or because our measures fail to capture all of the Accord’s 
contents and supportive rhetoric, such that impact from the proponent, so to speak, leaks through. 


For some estimations we also distinguish early versus late. Cue-giving should have been 
especially important in the early going, when the overall level of information about the Accord 
was low. As information became more generally available, cues from any particular individual 
or group should become less important at the margin. To the extent that this pattern holds we 
should be justified in inferring that cue-taking is an important process, although not necessarily 
the only one. If conversely, an unpopular person or group becomes more important in the late 
going, we might suspect that the dominant process is the lightning-rod one, all the more so as late 
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polls indicated that the package was going down anyway. The early-late logic should also apply 
to the Trudeau awareness term: its effects should be great early and weak to null late. 


Conversely, impact from polls should be a late-campaign phenomenon. We have no 
theory to offer on timing, just the narrative of the campaign and an inference from Figure 3. If 
the estimation made polls seem important early on, in plain defiance of the narrative, we would 
doubt the utility of the estimation. We would suspect, rather, some artifact at work: perhaps, in 
spite of our claim above, others’ polls and ours only track each other; or perhaps the poll term 
is just a trend term in disguise. 


In the estimations, thermometer ratings are centred on 0, to make the indifference point 
interpretable, and constrained to the -0.5,0.5 interval, to minimize the number of zeroes on the 
page. Acceptance/rejection of a general argument is coded -1,0,+1 from disagree, don’t 
now/depends, and agree, respectively. Opinion on each specific element is coded as 0,1 where 
1 is assigned to what we take to be the most unequivocally free-standing position: opposition to 
aboriginal self-government, the distinct society clause, and the 25% guarantee; support for the 
new Senate. As set up, the intercept indicates the probability of a Yes vote for a respondent who 
is neutral on all the considerations and perceptions relevant to the choice, who does not wish 
anything for his or her own group, and who does not oppose key concessions to other groups; 
in a manner of speaking, the intercept indicates where the burden of proof lies. Despite the fact 
that the dependent variable is a Yes/No dummy variable, estimation is by OLS.* 


Table 1 
The Role of Feelings About Quebec 
by Level of Information 


Low Medium High 
(O mentions) (1 mention) (2-3 mentions) 


Quebec 0.45*** 0.56*** 0.60*** 
(0.08) (0.12) (0.11) 


Intercept 0.46 0.40 0.42 
(0.02) (0.03) (0.03) 


0.05 0.08 0.09 
604 256 301 


Quebec 


We start with the most primordial term, feelings toward Quebec. Table 1 gives simple 
bivariate results for vote intention on the Quebc thermometer rating. The results are unsurprising 
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in one sense, surprising in another. Feelings about Quebec matter at every information level, just 
as Sniderman, et al. (1986), lead us to expect. It is mildly counterintuitive, though, that they 
matter more to high-information than to low-information ones. But, then, we have hardly started 
to consider the Quebec role. As a point of information, mean ratings for Quebec go up with 
information and, given the structure of coefficients, this gives the Accord a considerable 
advantage among high-information respondents but puts it at a disadvantage among poorly- 
informed ones. 


Proponents and Intervenors 


Table 2 moves us along to the individuals and groups that attempted to shape the vote. 
The table makes clear that both the Prime Minister and his allies mattered to the outcome. In 
Mr Mulroney’s case, this could only hurt the chances of the Yes. But other leaders carried more 
weight than the Prime Minister and they were not so ill thought of. Feelings about Mulroney and 
the others were not summarily more important in low than in high-information groups. The 
information gradient is curvilinear, whatever that means in this context, for "other leaders" ratings 
and monotonically positive for Mulroney ones. Evaluation of leaders did not become 
systematically more positive with information. Given the generally negative ratings of leaders 
(in Mr Mulroney’s case, spectacularly negative would be more correct) this pattern contradicts 
that in Table 1 and puts the Accord at a bigger disadvantage among high- than among low- 
information voters. 


The importance of Pierre Trudeau is confirmed. Roughly, he is more important for low- 
information voters than for high-information ones. This seems intuitvely right, but the pattern 
is not absolutely clear-cut. Strictly speaking, the coefficient is greatest for the middle-information 
group, but so is the standard error. Certainly the most robust result is for the low-information 


group. 


Full Estimations 
Table 3 stratifies the sample by level of information. Two general patterns leap out: 


¢ The whole structure strengthens as the information level rises: the basic equation 
explains one-third again as much variance in the high information as in the low- 
information group (R? of 0.59 as opposed to 0.45). Another way of putting this is that 
the lower the information the level the more random is the choice between Yes and No. 


‘© As the information level rises, the burden of proof shifts, if we take the intercept to 
indicate the burden of proof. The contrast between the high-information group and the 
two lower-information ones is stunning. 


What accounts for the informationally-induced increase in the structuring of response? It is not 
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Table 2 
Impact of Leaders and Intervenors 
by Level of Information 


Low Medium High 
(0 mentions) (1 mention) (2-3 mentions) 


Ratings of Proponents 
Mulroney 0.51*** 0.62*** 
(0.08) (0.14) (0.11) 


Other Leaders 0.88*** 0.68*** 0.35*** 
(0.14) (0.19) (0.17) 


Awareness of Trudeau 
Time-Series -0.44** 
(0.18) 


Cross-Section -0.05 
(0.04) 


Intercept 0.88 
(0.12) 


R? 0.37 
N 604 


the case that every coefficient gets bigger as information becomes more abundant. Indeed, only 
two clearly do: 


¢ The impact of Pierre Trudeau’s intervention grew as a function of voters’ informational 
base. Indeed, only in the high-information group was the coefficient significant. But 
Trudeau was summarily most important in this group; Table 2 revealed the opposite to 
‘be true. For medium and, especially, low-information groups, Mr Trudeau’s impact was 


¢ Acceptance or rejection of the "Move On" argument became more consequential as a 
direct function of information stock. This happened to work against the Accord, however: 
actual acceptance of the argument went down as a function of information (unreported in 


-0.52* -0.32 
(0.26) (0.22) 
-0.04 0.05 
(0.07) (0.08) 
0.93 0.85 | 
(0.17) (0.15) 
256 301 
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Table 3 


Summary Estimation, by Level of Information 


Low 
(0 mentions) 


Issues 


25% Guarantee -0.03 


0.00 


Distinct Society 


Self-Government -0.02 


Senate 0.10 
General Arguments 
Province Winner 0.12 


Compromise 0.17 


Move On 0.09 


Fear 0.12 
Ratings 
Mulroney 0.00 


Other Leaders 0.22 


Quebec 0.17 


Awareness of Trudeau 
Time-Series -0.07 
Cross-Section -0.05 


Poll 0.80 


Intercept 0.12 


(0.04) 
(0.03) 
(0.03) 


(0.04)* 


(0.02)*** 
(0.02)*** 
(0.02) 


(0.04)*** 


(0.07) 
(0.12) 
(0.07)** 
(0.16) 
(0.03) 
(0.49)* 


(0.30) 


0.45 
N 598 


Level of Information 
Medium 
(1 mention) 


-0.08 


-0.20 


-0.04 


0.06 


0.09 


0.16 


0.11 


0.16 


0.13 


0.05 


0.17 


-0.17 


0.01 


1.00 


0.04 


(0.06) 
(0.05)**# 
(0.05) 


(0.05) 


(0.03)** 
(0.03)*** 
(0.03)*** 


(0.05)** 


(0.11) 
(0.15) 
(0.09) 
(0.23) 
(0.06) 
(0.70) 


(0.43) 


0.57 
256 


High 
(2-3 mentions) 


0.02 


-0.13 


-0.05 


0.07 


0.07 


0.14 


0.18 


0.07 


0.11 


0.14 


-0.06 


-0.32 


0.08 


-0.17 


0.91 


(0.06) 
(0.05)** 
(0.05) 


(0.04) 


(0.03)* 
(0.03)*** 
(0.03)*** 


(0.05) 


(0.09) 
(0.15) 
(0.09) 
(0.19) 
(0.06) 


(0.63) 


0.59 


301 


a table). 
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Two other factors may have been conditional on information: ratings of Brian Mulroney and 
opinion on the Distinct Society clause were more consequential in the highest than in the lowest 
information group, but were most powerful in the middle-information group. Meanwhile, four 
factors were more important for low-information respondents: 


Fear of Quebec’s separation was mildly more important in the low-information group 
than in the high-information one. The middle category renders the pattern non-monotonic, 
however. 


* The clearest pattern is for feelings toward Quebec, which became monotonically more 
important as information shrank. Here we see an instance of the pattern noted by 
Sniderman et al. (1986) and Kuklinski et al. (1982): low information voters substitute 
feelings about groups for general orientations to policy in reckoning their positions on 
specific questions. Recall from Table 1, though, that for the summary effect, the 
information gradient was reversed. Juxtaposing the findings complements Sniderman et 
al.’s (1986) analysis: it confirms their points that affect works for voters at all levels of 
information but that the use of affect differs profoundly across the information gradient. 
For the uninformed, an important fraction of the impact of feelings for Quebec is direct, 
is a proxy for substance. For the informed, on the other hand, the same feelings are part 
of a larger chain of reasoning, one which reaches the vote only through evaluations of 
substance. 


¢ Also clearly differentiated was direct reliance on the province heuristic. Lower- 
information respondents connected this more directly to the vote than did higher- 
information ones and the gradient was smooth. 


¢ Finally, poll information was most important at the low end and of no consequnec at 
the high end. The process can hardly be dignified as strategic (as compared with 
Abramson, et al., 1992 or Johnston, et al., 1992). Rather, polls seem to be substitutes for 
content; voters who mastered the substance did not use them. 


All this leaves unexplained how information produces structure. If coefficients are not 
systematically larger among high information respondents than among low information ones, why 
is more variance explained among the former? The answer almost certainly lies in the 
relationship between information, on one hand, and dispersion of distributions. As a rule, the 
more information you have about something the easier it is for you to take a position on a 
question related to it and the less likely you are to claim not to know your own mind. Where 
"don’t know" is coded as zero, possession of information moves respondents off the zero point. 
and moving respondents in both directions away from the zero, obviously, increases the 
dispersion. At the same time, for variables coded simply as 0,1, high-information respondents 
tend to exhibit distributions approaching 50:50, the maximum-variance location for proportions; 
distributions for low-information respondents are more readily skewed if a strong induction lurks 
in the stimulus (Zaller, 1992). And the more dispersion, that is, the higher the variance, on an 
independent variable, the higher the R* for an equation of which it is a part, even if the 
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unstandardized regression coefficient on the variable does not change. In sum, information 
produces structure in equations connecting opinion to behaviour because it helps produce real 
opinions in the first place. 


Table 4 
The Yes Share by Phase of Campaign 
and Level of Information 


Level of Information 
Phase of Low Medium High 
Campaign (0 mentions) (1 mention) (2-3 mentions) 


24 Sept 58 56 60 
- 4 Oct (165) (73) (92) 


5-18 47 45 45 
Oct (288) (102) (133) 


19-25 40 37 48 
Oct (151) (256) (301) 


What information did to the bottom line is the revealed in Table 4. Even though knowing 
more about the Accord produced scepticism about its specifics and about its supporting rhetoric, 
knowing more also made one more likely to vote Yes. Differences by information level were 
never large but they widened at the end. In the early going, the three information levels were 
scarcely distinguishable. In the last week, the differences between the extremes were statistically 
significant, although in no category was there a Yes majority. The drop in the Yes share was 
marked in the lowest and middle groups, and altogether modest in the highest information group. 
The greater your capacity to process information, the more likely you were to say Yes. But the 
more new information you actually acquired, the more likely you were to say No. 


Table 5 considers all variables but splits the sample by phase of campaign. Its outstanding 
features are: 


¢ Among specific elements in the Accord, the Distinct Society clause and the proposed 
Senate maintain a direct impact on the vote, even with a host of other considerations 
controlled. 


¢ Impact of opinion on specific features pales in comparison with impact from general 
arguments. In one sense, this is unsurprising almost to the point of being trivial. We 
speculated above that for many respondents reported acceptance or rejection of a general 
argument rationalized a choice made for other reasons. To the extent that this is true, 


Fa 
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Specific Elements 
25% Guarantee 


Distinct Society 
Self-Government 
Senate 


General Arguments 
Province Winner 


Compromise 
Move On 
Fear 


Ratings 
Mulroney 


Other Leaders 


Quebec 


Table 5 


Summary Estimation, by Period of Campaign 


24 Sept 
-25 Oct 


-0.05 


-0.07 


-0.01 


0.09 


0.10 


0.16 


0.11 


0.16 


Awareness of Trudeau 


Time-Series 
Cross-Section 


Poll 


Intercept 
R2 


-0.14 
-0.00 


0.61 


0.34 


(0.03) 
(0.02)** 
(0.02) 


(0.02)*** 


(0.01)*** 
(0.01)*** 
(0.01)*** 


(0.02)*** 


(0.05) 
(0.08)* 
(0.04)*** 
(0.10) 
(0.02) 
(0.32) 


(0.20) 


0.50 
1236 


24 Sept 
-11 Oct 


-0.04 


-0.08 


-0.01 


0.05 


0.12 


0.15 


0.11 


-0.00 


0.09 


0.15 


-0.27 


-0.06 


0.47 


0.46 


(0.04) 
(0.03)* 
(0.03) 


(0.04) 


(0.02)*** 
(0.02)*** 
(0.02)*** 


(0.03)*** 


(0.06) 
(0.10) 
(0.06)* 
(0.12)* 
(0.03) 
(0.55) 


(0.31) 


0.50 


635 


12-25 
Oct 


-0.06 


-0.06 


-0.02 


0.12 


0.07 


0.17 


0.11 


0.05 


0.18 


0.24 


0.17 


-0.29 


0.05 


1.75 


-0.44 


(0.04) 
(0.03) 
(0.03) 


(0.03)*** 


(0.02)*** 
(0.02)*** 
(0.02)*** 


(0.03) 


(0.07)** 
(0.11)* 
(0.06)** 
(0.26) 
(0.03) 
(0.89)* 


(0.46) 


0.52 


601 


coefficients on general arguments will be biased away from zero. But where position on 


.. - - 
0.10 0.16 
0.08 
0.15 
| 
= 
| = = 
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a general argument stems from prior commitment, that argument’s presence in an 
estimation should not reduce the estimated effect of a specific element; reduction in the 
impact of specific elements, where it occurs, most probably reflects the absorption of the 
specific into the general. 


¢ For three of the four general arguments the impact remained roughly stable over the 
campaign: the difference between those who accepted the argument and those who 
rejected it remained the same at the end as at the beginning. What shifted was the 
relative numbers accepting and rejecting it. 


¢ The power of the general arguments helps flesh out the early-October collapse of the 
Yes share. In estimations which include only the four specific elements, coefficients 
widen in the second period relative to the first, and the interecpt drops. This indicates 
both the priming of certain elements and the collapse of the general presumption in favour 
of the Accord. This collapse is picked up, in part, by shifts in acceptance of general 
arguments, especially about the quality of the compromise and about the Accord’s ability 
to move us on to other questions. Once these terms enter the equation, coefficients on 
specific elements now appear stable. The exception is the coefficient on Senate opinion, 
the one variable coded so that 1 favours the Yes: this element became modestly more 
important and, in doing so, helped stem the tide against the Accord. 


¢ The one general argument for which both balance and impact shifted was fear of 
Quebec’s separation. The fear was rendered irrelevant as the campaign proceeded: in the 
first half, a respondent who feared the loss of Quebec was 16 points more likely to vote 
Yes than someone with no such fear; in the second half, the estimated difference was only 
5 points and was not statistically significant. This too helps explain the widening of 
cleavages mentioned above. The rest of Canada was licenced to express its distress with 
key features, notably the Distinct Society clause and the 25-percent guarantee, by the 
diminished relevance of fear. 


¢ Leaders became more important as the campaign progressed. In the first half, 
judgement on Brian Mulroney had no direct impact: the coefficient on his feeling 
thermometer was effectively zero. This suggests that early judgements on the Prime 
Minister affected opinion on the Accord’s substantive elements or affected receptiveness 
to general arguments and only through these mediators did it affect the vote. Later, in 
contrast, opinion on Mr Mulroney broke directly through to the vote. The contrast 
between solely indirect impact early and increased direct impact late suggests that Brian 
Mulroney’s role shifted from being just a source of cues (although he probably remained 
that) to becoming a target. Thus far, the same story applies to other leaders as well. 


¢ All along, though, other leaders had a greater direct impact on the vote than Mr 
Mulroney did. This can be read two ways. One is to conclude that the vote was a 
judgement - for many, an indictment - on the political class at large and Brian Mulroney 
was only a local manifestation of the general phenomenon. The problem with this reading 
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is, as we have indicated before, that judgements on other leaders were not as uniformly 
negative as on Mr Mulroney. The implication is that, for some voters at least, the rallying 
of the other leaders to the Accord validated the document. 


* The two dynamic factors - Pierre Trudeau and polls - were important indeed, each in 
its proper phase of the campaign. Trudeau’s was the big dynamic story of the campaign’s 
first half and even with other factors controlled, the time-series coefficient on awareness 
of his position still burns through in the early-campaign sample. Of course, once 
awareness of Mr Trudeau shifted the burden of proof, it ceased to have any further 
effect.’ 


¢ The dynamical slack was picked up by polls. Early on, polls played no role. But later, 
their effect was shattering. In the second half, a unit shift in reported Yes poll standing 
was worth nearly two points in the subsequent likelihood of voting Yes. If we take the 
coefficient seriously, it suggests that virtually all the late drop in the Yes share was poll 
induced: the shift in the published standing of the Yes around the 16th equalled a 6-point 
drop. This shift, multiplied by the late-campaign coefficient on the last-poll variable 
(1.75), predicts a drop around 10 points. The actual drop was, indeed, 10 points. Now, 
the poll variable may be picking up impact from variables not in the equation. But the 
variables in it do cover a wide range, including many of the very arguments that seemed 
to be collapsing around this time. 


Conclusions and Speculations 


Judgement on Canadian voters in 1992 must be mixed, as presumably it must be for all 
electorates. On one hand, there were powerful suggestions of civic reasoning at work in 1992. 
On the other hand, there clearly were tribal sentiments in play, not to mention an apparently 
contentless reliance on polls. 


Voters at every level of sophistication seemed able to reason on civic lines. Although 
measurement and estimation questions remain, many voters embraced arguments from the 
consequences of rejecting a constitutional deal and, whether they embraced an argument or not, 
acted consistently with their expressed position. Low-information voters were just as consistent 
as high-information ones, in the sense that coefficients hardly differed by information level. 
Information increased the likelihood of forming an opinion, but not of acting on the opinion, once 
formed. 


But the 1992 event reaffirmed the importance of group sentiment in getting people to 
constitutional opinions. To be sure, the deck may have been stacked: party consensus deprived 
voters of alternative cues, notably ideological ones. And to think of group sentiment as always 
tribal is almost certainly a mistake. For low-information voters, tribal imagery may come close 
to the truth: feelings about Quebec tended to be most negative in this group and had an effect 
which was not entirely mediated by opinions on substance. For high-information voters, feelings 


| | 
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about Quebec hooked up with substance, such that when all relevant considerations in the vote 
were specified, Quebec sentiment disappeared into the background. At the same time, well- 
informed respondents actually tend to like Quebec. This is certainly sentiment but not of a 
narrow, tribal variety. 


Like all referendum electorates, Canadians needed external cues and got them. Virtually 
the entire political class coalesced around the Charlottetown Accord and we cannot dismiss the 
possibility that this near-consensus brought the document closer to popular ratification than it 
deserved. But 1992 was a bad year for elite cue-giving, in Canada certainly, everywhere 
probably. The prime minister was astonishingly unpopular and his chief allies received feeling 
thermometer ratings also low by historical standards. Accounts of the elite-mass relationship in 
cue-giving in direct democracy must be conditional on the popularity of the elite. Otherwise, the 
Canadian electorate reproduced a pattern common to European voters in the Maastricht context: 
high-information voters were more likely than low-information ones to go along with the elite 
consensus, even if they were more sceptical about some of its details. 


The Canadian example also suggests that information flows in two directions. The 
increased importance of political leaders (in the sense of increased coefficients on feeling 
thermometers) in late campaign, as the informational climate warmed up, may indicate that some 
voters were heeding advice from the Accord’s opponents and voting No to send leaders a 
message. Ballot measures can become lightning rods. 


The most striking feature of the event was the speed with which support collapsed. This 
indicates the fragility of the early majority. It also illustrates the continuing power of Pierre 
Trudeau. He remains the most intellectually distinguished leader in the country’s history and the 
tribune for values - individual liberties and minority rights - embodied in the Charter of Rights. 
His intervention stripped 20 points from the Yes share in the short run and seemed to be worth 
about 10 points in the long run. Our best reading of the time path is that the drop was virtually 
instantaneous. Mr Trudeau’s overall impact was greatest among low-information voters. It 
shifted the burden of proof for the entire exercise. 


Finally, if our reading of the role of polls is correct, the pattern is not reassuring. The 
late barrage of polls appeared to reverse a recovery in the Yes share. Nothing about the finding 
plays into the usual rational-choice canon. Polls emphasized the national result and so spoke to 
no strategic criteria, if there were any such criteria in 1992 to begin with. And the impact of 
polls was greatest on low-information voters. Voters at the high end responded to them not at 
all. 
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Notes 


1. Johnston, et al., (1993) gives an account of the vote in the whole country and gives some detail 
on Canadian voters’ opinions about the constitutional package’s elements. 


2. Beginning on 24 September, sample was released daily and clearance of each day’s subsample 
(or replicate) was carefully controlled, such that the day of interview was effectively a random 
event. Interviewing in this stage continued to 25 October, the eve of the vote. Altogether, 2533 
interviews were completed, an average of 79 per day. Immediately after the vote, a second wave 
of interviewing began; 2226 respondents completed the second interview. About 40 percent of 
the total sample was drawn from Quebec. 


3. The typical non-Quebec daily sample had about 50 observations. This implies a daily 95% 
confidence interval of +14 percentage points, less than the overnight drop. 


4. We owe this reading of events to Tom Flanagan, in remarks to a seminar at the University of 
Calgary. 


5. The last poll reading is not just our own daily information by another name. For most 
respondents the last poll number was published from some days before our interview and a 
commercial poll’s publication date trailed its fieldwork by some more days. Typically, the lapse 
between a poll’s fieldwork and our interview with the respondent to whom the poll value is 
assigned was about one week. Moreover, polls reported on all of Canada, where we concentrate 
on Canada outside Quebec. 


6. We experimented with various renderings of judgements on "other leaders," including separate 
representation of each. None of the alternatives dominated the simple averaging of their scores. 
Factor analysis revealed a powerful principal component underlying evaluation of all political 
figures, apart from Pierre Trudeau and Preston Manning, leader of the Reform party, an anti-party 


party. 


7. The item was: "What proposals in the agreement do you remember the media and politicians 
talking about before the referendum vote?" Up to three mentions were coded for each 
respondent. 


8. We accept all the usual objections to OLS in this context. Had time and resources permitted 
we would have redone all estimations with a more appropriate technique. We compared a 
handful of estimations with "Goldbergerized" GLS and probit estimations and saw little to 
distinguish them. It helps that the percentage scoring 1 (Yes vote intention) was close to 50. 
Accordingly, the coefficients are pretty good as estimates of conditional probability gains. 


9. The coefficient on the Trudeau time-series term remains roughly the same in the second half 
as in the first but is, in truth, uninterpretable, as its standard error is as large as the coefficient 
itself. In the second half, there was no trend in awareness and thus all fluctuation in this variable 
is sampling error. 
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The Duration of Preferences in a Campaign 


A large proportion of the literature examining political learning and political socialization focuses 
on the extent to which individuals can experience attitude change. This literature, far too voluminous 
to fully document here, has hinged on the question of how labile political attitudes, preferences, and 
beliefs are. Generally, the bulk of this literature has examined change over the "long haul" (Jennings and 
Markus, 1984); that is, change across the life span. Thus, methodological approaches employed in such 
research have tended to rely upon cohort analyses (for example, Cutler, 1969; Converse, 1976; Norpoth, 
1988), generation-based analyses (for example Jennings and Niemi, 1981), and period-effect analyses (for 
example, Atherton, 1974; Beck and Jennings, 1979). 


Concomitantly, the type of data used in most studies of political learning, political socialization, 
and attitude change have tended to utilize long-term panel studies or repeated cross-sectional national 
surveys. In this paper, we critically evaluate the notion of change used in many of the prior works and 
also, examine the nature of change within the context of a campaign. Specifically, through the estimation 
of an elementary event-history model of the 1980 campaign, we will show that individual attitudes and 
preferences are quite volatile when viewed within the context of a campaign. We will argue that this 
short-term volatility bears directly on the theoretical nature of change in political attitudes. Furthermore, 
in the analysis of the 1980 campaign, we will present findings suggesting one’s political context is 
significantly related to one’s political preference structure. Finally, we will show that preference change 
in the 1980 campaign is differentially related to the time period of the campaign. That is, the likelihood 
of change is greater early in the campaign than later in the campaign. This finding tends to corroborate 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee (1954) and Bartels (1993). 


1.0 Change as a Theoretical Concept 


The theoretical nature of precisely identifying change (or stability) largely stems from the 
observation plans or methodologies employed to observe change and stability. This point, though 
seemingly obvious, is not without consequence. As alluded to earlier, most conclusions of political 
attitude change are derived primarily from long-term panel studies or biennial cross-sectional analyses. 
For example, a myriad of studies have employed the Jennings and Niemi Parent-Youth Panel Study. This 
study initially interviewed parent-child dyads in 1965. A follow-up survey was conducted in both 1973 
and 1983. Though we will not attempt to summarize the vast literature utilizing this panel study, one 
fairly consistent finding has been the overall greater tendency for the youth (the children) to exhibit more 
volatility in political attitudes Jennings and Niemi, 1981; Jennings and Markus, 1984) than their parents. 
Whether a "generational" explanation or a “period” effect explanation of these findings is more 
appropriate is debatable. The point is, change has seemingly been identified. 


The larger point revolves around how we assess change. Using panel studies, we examine 
responses to survey questions at two or more points in time. At the simplest level, if the response to the 
question at the second point differs from the response to the same question at the first point, change can 
be said to exist.’ If research designs are expanded to included many panel waves, we have even more 
points at which to assess the extent to which change is or is not present. 


‘Obviously assessing change is more intricate than this. Indeed, the vast literature on belief systems has largely 
centered around issues of measurement error and reliability (cf. Achen, 1975; Luskin, 1987). 
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Research from the Jennings and Niemi Panel Study and the 1972-1976 National Election Panel 
Study have ostensibly shed considerable light on the nature and robustness of change present in society. 
However, from our perspective, much of what we think we know about social change is obfuscated by 
the tendency for researchers to implicitly assume that change occurs concomitantly with the observation 
point. This is problematic in at least two ways. 


First, traditional research designs--such as those employing data discussed above--may miss 
considerable attitude volatility simply because the nature of the research designs used to examine attitude 
change necessarily omits vast spans of time in which attitude change can occur. This problem is 
particularly endemic to panel studies with panel waves staged several years apart (such as the Jennings 
and Niemi Study); however, use of repeated biennial cross-sectional designs in cohort analyses also suffer 
from the same problem. The presumed goal of using panel data (or strings of cross-sectional data) for 
understanding attitude change is to put into perspective one’s attitudes at one point in time with his or 
her attitudes at points prior to the current observation or points that will occur in the future. 


Thus, when viewing a respondent’s "history" of survey responses across time, we should, in 
principle, be able to trace his or her attitude longitudinally. If a cohort’s "“liberalness" or 
“conservativeness" changed from one panel to the next, a simple graphical depiction of change would be 
to show this cohort’s average score on some liberalism scale at points one and two. Connecting the two 
scores with a line would be a way of illustrating the connection between the two observation points. If 
the line connecting the two points increased (or decreased), we might argue that during the interval 
between the two observations, this cohort tended to increase (or decrease) in its liberalism. Indeed, such 
graphical analyses are widespread in the extant literature; Jennings and Niemi (1981) make considerable 
use of such graphs. 


The problem with such approaches, however, is that inferences generated may be misleading. 
"Clear" relationship across observation points may be assumed to exist when in fact, the relationship of 
attitudes and political preferences with respect to time may be volatile, non-monotonic, or downright 
haphazard. Presumably, an individual’s attitudes and preferences can change countless times across the 
span of time. And while it probably is not the case that individuals routinely and frequently change their 
attitudes (that is, attitudes probably tend towards stability), it is plausible to expect that an individual’s 
political views are perhaps more labile than what a graph line connecting two time points suggests. 


The second problem associated with common conceptualizations of attitude change is closely 
related to the discussion above. Specifically, the reliance on long-term panel studies has tended to cloud 
the issue of the timing of change. When change occurs is certainly as important as knowing if change 
occurred (see discussion in Tuma and Hannan, 1984, Chapter 2). Indeed, the theoretical basis of most 
so-called period-effect analyses is the supposition that some event or set of events is sufficiently powerful 
to alter an individual’s beliefs (cf. Atherton, 1974; Schuman and Scott, 1989). 


Yet aside from studying period effects, knowledge of the approximate timing of changes bears 
generally on our understanding of political socialization. If most of the findings in the extant literature 
are derived from long-term panel studies, and if such research designs mask at least some attitude 
volatility, then the conceptualization of attitude change generated from such studies may be muted if not 
wrong. That is, it is quite difficult to draw any strong inferences about the nature of change when we 
have not an inkling of when change occurs. 


2.0 Social Context and Pressures to Change 


The criticism levelled in the previous section may seem unduly and unfairly harsh; after all, 
researchers can only work with the panel studies available. And while certainly true, it is likewise true 
that the same researchers employing methods using such data sets can acknowledge the problematic nature 
of the concept of change within their research. This is the single point we want to make. By failing to 
consider the theoretical nature of change in much of the extant literature, we are left in the unhappy 
position of not really understanding why change occurs. 


It is on this matter that studies examining period effects seem preferable to studies arguing change 
is a function of age (or age cohorts). Obviously, period-effect studies are not unproblematic. Indeed, 
as Glenn (1976) and Markus (1983) point out, period effects are often times hopelessly intertwined with 
both age and cohort effects. However, conveniently side-stepping the apparent indeterminacy of period- 
effect studies for now, such analyses have been more successful in making a plausible claim as to why 
attitude change occurs simply because change is ascribed a source: some event or some period. 


One example of a study that has improved our ability to identify both the source of change and 
the causal agent of change is Rindfuss, Swicegood, and Rosenfield’s (1987) analysis of life-course 
development. Though their study cannot really be classified as a period-effect study, it nonetheless sheds 
light on how individual events like obtaining a job, attending school, getting married all alter or affect 
social attitudes. 


Moving away from period-effect research, another strand of the political socialization/attitude 
change literature centers on the question of how one’s social context or political milieu shapes, amplifies, 
dulls, or alters one’s beliefs. This literature, we argue, is superior to much of the literature considered 
thus far for the following simple reason. The research examining so-called "context effects" is (or can 
be) embedded within the rich social theory of Blau, Durkheim, and Simmel. These theorists have argued 
that social reality is not a function of the individual per se, but rather, social phenomena and behavior 
are the product of social interactions among a collection of individuals. 


Moving to a political setting, why an individual acquires the beliefs he or she has is not an 
individual process, but rather a process of interaction or even "osmosis" of the political milieu 
surrounding him or her. For example, Krassa (1990) examined the extent to which political information 
was related to the partisan context of the county an individual lived in. He found that individuals in the 
minority (that is, individuals surrounded by political opponents) tended to elicit higher levels of 
information about politics. Though he gives no firm conclusions as to why this finding emerges, he 
suggests it is related to the keener awareness minorities have of the majority’s position. This finding 
corroborates that of Huckfeldt and Sprague (1987). They also found that the status of political minority 
led to a greater awareness of both the position of the majority and the individual’s own position as a 
minority. 


One’s social environment may even influence early socialization and learning. Children are 
enmeshed in a social context. Their parents and schoolmates form a socio-political environment. 
Attitudes gleaned in one political environment may be wholly different from attitudes learned in another, 
different, political environment. The study of Jaros, Hirsch, and Fleron (1968), illustrated how social 
environments affected children’s political beliefs. These researchers examined childhood socialization 
among children in Appalachia and children in middle-class suburban environments. Contrary to the 
findings of Greenstein (1960), these authors found that the “subculture” of Appalachia was conducive to 
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more negative attitudes towards the president than the middle-class culture. Greenstein (1960) made the 
generalization that children had a benevolent image of the President at an early age. Unlike Jaros, et. 
al., Greenstein failed to examine differences that were likely attributable to the social environment. 


Obviously, not only are children mired in a social environment, but adults too, live in a political 
environment or multiple political environments. Brown (1981, 1988) found that an individual’s political 
environment, measured in terms of the partisan inclinations of his or her community, was significantly 
related to partisanship and voting habits. Brown examined the political attitudes and behaviors of 
migrants and documented fairly robust change among those migrants leaving one political environment 
for another political environment. To place this work within the critique of the previous section, Brown’s 
work is an improvement over the type of studies previously considered because he points to a tangible 
causal agent of change (the partisan environment). Furthermore, his research suggests when change can 
occur (through migration). 


Also examining the effect of context on attitude change, MacKuen and Brown (1987) looked at 
the effects one’s macropolitical context (measured in terms of partisanship) and neighborhood context 
(measured in terms of the respondent’s self-report of his or neighbors’ partisanship and neighbors’ vote 
intention) had on candidate and party evaluations. They found both factors to be significantly related to 
individual choice. However, there were some interesting asymmetries. Though both neighborhood 
context and macrocontext were generally statistically significant, most of the movement (in terms of 
changing evaluations) occurred among individuals having Republican political environments. 
Furthermore, change over the course of the campaign tended to be asymmetric. Most change occurred 
during the spring of the campaign rather than at points later in the campaign. The only exception was 
change in individual partisanship. They found that context was significantly related to reported 
partisanship. Most of the change exhibited in partisanship occurred in the summer months of the 
campaign. 


The implications of MacKuen and Brown (1987) are important in terms of understanding change. 
They embed their analysis within theories of social interaction. Furthermore, they can make explicit 
claims on why and when change occurs among individuals. Specifically, change is most likely to occur 
when the campaign becomes most clear (that is, following the primary season). The catalyst of change, 
by their reckoning, tends to center around neighborhood context and macrocontext. 


To be sure, their study is not unproblematic. First, they rely on individuals’ self reports of their 
neighbors’ vote intentions and partisanship. This is problematic in that a self-selection effect may occur; 
that is, individuals report only neighbors of the same partisan "ilk." Though they do not examine this 
possibility, it is doubtful that self-report of neighbors’ partisanship is plagued by self-selection problems. 
One’s partisanship is likely to frequently (or at least occasionally) come up in conversations across time. 
Thus, like knowledge of a neighbor’s gender or race, a neighbor’s partisanship may be a more factual 
entity. It is more likely the case that neighbors’ vote intentions are influenced by self-selection effects. 
Vote intentions, by definition, are more labile than partisanship. After all, one can only intend to vote 
for a candidate at a discrete interval (i.e. during a campaign). Therefore, it is less likely that neighbors’ 
vote intentions will be as factually based as neighbors’ partisanship. 


Unfortunately, given the nature of the panel data they utilized (which is the same data used in the 
analysis below), there is no clean method to discern self-selection effects. Unfortunately, the most 
significant findings MacKuen and Brown (1987) have are related to neighbors’ vote intentions--which, 
to the extent self-selection effects are present--are most likely to be evident in this measure. 
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A second problem with MacKuen and Brown’s analysis centers on their model. Throughout their 
analysis, they rely on change scores based on feeling thermometers. As Markus (1979) points out, 
change scores are problematic in that the values of the change are not independent of their initial values. 
Therefore, the magnitude of change may for some respondents be overstated, while for others, the 
magnitude may be understated. Furthermore, given what we know about feeling thermometers, the 
reliability of such indicators is suspect at best (Green, 1988). This problem would seem particularly 
endemic to Ronald Reagan in 1980. While it would be nice to assume that citizens’ evaluations of him 
early in the campaign were no more or less reliable than evaluations of him later in the campaign, this 
probably is not the case simply because the information environment surrounding Reagan certainly 
became more focused as the campaign progressed through the primaries and into the convention season. 


We argue the implications drawn from analyses of social context are more palpable than the 
studies considered in the previous section. This is primarily so because studies explicitly considering 
one’s political environment implicitly provide a theoretical basis for how attitudes change (or may change) 
or remain stable. Though there are clearly methodological problems with operationalizing a political 
environment, ignoring the idea of social context is problematic. 


Though we are often interested in "individual" behavior, it is implausible to assume that this 
behavior is purely atomistic. In fact individuals interact with other individuals. People interact with the 
media. Attitudes are developed, strengthened, and weakened in an information environment that is 
variable. The problems with identifying change discussed in the previous section are relevant here. If 
we recognize the obvious and indisputable point that attitudes and preferences are products of interactions 
and impressions with and of other individuals, then we have to admit that these same attitudes and 
preferences may exhibit greater flexibility than most current research designs can capture. This issue will 
be considered in more detail in the last section of paper. 


3.0 Change over the Short Haul 


In this section, we develop a dynamic model of preference change in the 1980 Presidential 
election. The aim of the model considered below is to illustrate some of the problems with assessing 
change discussed earlier. Also, we hope to show through the analysis, how one’s neighborhood context 
assists or restricts preference change in a campaign. We do not have any pretensions of definitively 
solving all of the issues raised in this paper; however, the analysis should elucidate some of the points 
we have tried to make throughout. 


3.1 Rationale 


To estimate the dynamic model, we use the 1980 NES Panel Study. This is the same data set 
used by MacKuen and Brown. The purpose of reexamining this data set is threefold. First, it is 
necessary to get an idea of the magnitude of change in the 1980 election. But change in what? MacKuen 
and Brown were concerned with changes in individuals’ candidate and party evaluations. In this study, 
we are concerned with changes in individuals’ candidate preferences--that is, at any given panel in the 
study, which candidate (or party) is most preferred to the respondent? If stability was the norm, we 
obviously would expect individuals to never deviate from their initial preference. However, if 
preferences were less secure, we would expect to observe relatively large amounts of "flipping" from one 
candidate to another. 


A second motivation for examining the 1980 election is to attempt to discern when preference 
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change is most likely to occur. MacKuen and Brown argued that change was generally exhibited in the 
spring to summer period, or as they put it, when the campaign became clearest. Berelson, Lazarsfeld, 
and McPhee (1954) examining the 1948 presidential election similarly concluded that most preference 
fluctuation occurred early in the election. Finally, Bartels (1993) found for the 1980 election that the 
media’s strongest impact on exerting change came early in the campaign. Therefore, when developing 
the model, it will be necessary to adequately account for the location of change. 


A third reason to develop the model is for purposes of examining the relationship of one’s 
neighborhood partisan context to individual preference change. The question we will try to answer is 
how persuasive is an individual’s context in either swaying a respondent to another candidate or keeping 
a respondent in the camp of the candidate he or she currently supports? 


3.2 Method and Data 


The data set we employ is a panel study of the 1980 election. A total of four waves of data were 
collected. Wave one date were collected in January and February of 1980; wave two data were collected 
in May and June; wave three data were gathered in September and October; and wave four data were 
collected following the election. At each interview, respondents were asked which candidate (or party) 
they would support if the election were held on that day. In all, four separate indicators of support were 
available for each individual. 


The research question is this: given one’s initial support, what is the likelihood that the individual 
changes his or her support from one candidate (or undecided) to another candidate (or to undecided)? 
In the simple model estimated below, the probability of flipping to another support state (or staying within 
the current support state) is a function of gender, education, partisanship, and neighborhood context. The 
model is admittedly simple. The 1980 Panel study was not amenable to a full model of candidate choice 
simply because crucial variables were not asked across all waves of the study. For example, media 
involvement questions were not consistently asked nor were feeling thermometer questions. However, 
the model presented below does provide some insights on the likelihood of change in a campaign. 


The statistical model we use to estimate preference change is from methodology known as event 
history analysis. Allison (1982; 1984) and Yamaguchi (1991) provide a good overview of these types 
of models; however, some explanatory words are in order. In event history analysis, we are interested 
in modelling the probability of an "event" occurring. In the setting of this paper, the event of interest 
is change from one support state to another. For single events, we can express the event as a binary 
variable coded "1" if an event happened and "0" if it did not happen. However, in terms of assessing 
preference change in the 1980 campaign, an individual can experience one of several events: support 
Reagan, support Carter, support Anderson, or remain undecided. 


Inclusion of multiple events complicates the model. Whereas modelling the probability of a 
simple discrete event can be expressed as a simple logistic regression problem, modelling the probability 
of changing to one of several states must be modelled as a multinomial logit problem. Another 
distinguishing factor of this model from most applications of event history analysis involves definition 
of the so-called risk set. 


In event-history analysis we are concerned with the plight of the risk set. To illustrate through 
example, suppose we are interested in the first marriage of individuals. In defining the risk set, we obtain 


a sample of individuals meeting some predefined criteria (say all people over 16 years of age and not 
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married). At the initial observation point, all people in the sample are “at risk" of getting married. At 
the next observation point, we reexamine the sample. A certain proportion of the sample would have 
gotten married and thus, have experienced the event. Those experiencing the event are then removed 
from the risk set simply because they are no longer at risk. We observe the initial group until all 
individuals have experienced the event, or until our research grant runs out. At each point of 
observation, a hazard rate can be calculated. The hazard rate is simply the probability of experiencing 
the event given the event has not been experienced to that point. 


In this example, the risk set dwindles in size. In the model estimated below, it is obvious that 
the risk set cannot diminish. Once an individual decides to support a candidate, he or she is not 
contractually obligated to stick with that candidate. Thus, at any point in the campaign, the respondent 
is at risk of supporting any other candidate (or become undecided). If change occurs, so long as the 
campaign is not over, the respondent is always at risk of change. Therefore, the risk set remains 
constant. In short, each respondent can experience multiple events. 


The type of model estimated below is a discrete-state, discrete-time, repeatable, multiple event, 
event-history model. Because of the discrete nature of this model, one problem should be initially raised. 
Change is assumed to occur at discrete intervals. Obviously this is incorrect. Change can occur at any 
time. The discrete nature of the model is particularly troublesome when put into context of my earlier 
discussion. Recall, we criticized models employing long-term panel data as being incapable of defining 
when change occurs. On a much smaller scale, we are plagued with the same problem. Fortunately, we 
can look to solace in knowing that the panels occurred with some frequency. The interval between panels 
is not great. As Yamaguchi (1991) shows, the closer panels are spaced together in a design, the more 
closely a discrete-time model approximates a continuous time model. Thus, while we recognize that we 
cannot precisely determine when change occurs, we do believe we can get “pretty close” to when change 
happens. 


The model estimated can be expressed as the following equation: 


P(Y=j) = bO + b1*P2 + b2*P3 + b3*Gender + b4*Education + b5*Party ID + 
b6*Repub. Context + b7*Dem. Context + b8*Reagan Lag + b9*Carter Lag + b10*Anderson 
Lag. 


where P(Y =j) is the probability that the respondent is in one of the four support states. The variables 
P2 and P3 are simply time variables. P2 is "1" when the observation is in Panel 2 and 0 otherwise. P3 
is "1" when the observation is in Panel 3 and 0 otherwise. Inclusion of these terms allow assessment of 
the conditional impact the time of the election has on the likelihood of change. In terms of hypothesis 
testing, if these terms are insignificant, what that indicates is that change is as likely early in the campaign 
as it is late in the campaign. However, if the terms are significant but of differing size, we can asses at 
what point in the campaign change is most likely to occur. 


The three lag terms indicate the support state the respondent was in at the panel prior to the 
current panel. Each lag term is coded as a binary variable. To illustrate, if we were assessing the 
probability of a Carter supporter flipping to Reagan by the second panel, then the variable P2 would take 
on the value "1" (because we are assessing change at the second panel) and the Carter lag variable would 
take on the value of "1" because the respondent supported Carter at the first panel. 


Obviously, to create the lag terms, data from the first panel could not used in the model’s 
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estimation simply because no lag term could be developed for support prior to Panel One. Thus, data 
from the first wave of the panel is used only for purposes of establishing the lag term for panel two. 


The variable Gender is coded "1" for males and "0" for females. The education variable reflects 
the number of years of schooling the respondent had completed divided by 10. We divided years by 10 
to keep all the variables in as close a metric as possible.” 


The Party Identification variable was coded in a range from -1 to 1. The value -1 denoted a 
strong Republican while a 1 denoted a strong Democrat. A "0" denoted an independent. Finally, the 
context variables were created using data about the respondent’s neighborhood context. 


In wave three of the study, each respondent was asked to name three neighbors. They were asked 
a battery of questions including whether or not they knew their neighbors’ vote intentions and 
partisanship. We created two indicator variables to measure context. The first variable, Republican 
context, was coded "1" if the respondent had more neighbors that were Republican than either Democrat 
or independent. The Democratic context variables was coded "1" if the respondent had more neighbors 
that were Democrats rather than either Republican or independent. 


This measure is not without problems. First and most obviously, we have to rely on the 
respondent’s self report of partisanship. This recall measure surely contains some bias of the type 
discussed in terms of the MacKuen and Brown (1987) paper. Second, our measure is simply predicated 
on a majority rule concept. That is, if one has more neighbors of one party than another, we considered 
the context to favor that party. In short, we do not weight each neighbor in terms of his or her 
importance to the respondent (and given the data set, we see no way to do this). Third, because the 
neighborhood context questions were only asked in one wave, by definition the two context variables are 
time invariant. This implies that one’s context cannot change. We will discuss later how this may 
influence the inferences we may draw from the model. 


Before presenting the results, we make the following hypotheses. First, concerning the panel 
indicators, we expect the "P2" variable to be statistically significant and positively related to the 
likelihood of change. This expectation stems from the work of Berelson, et. al (1954) and from findings 
of MacKuen and Brown (1987) and Bartels (1993) who all found change to occur early. 


If change is limited to the early part of the campaign--that is, when the campaign becomes 
clearest--then change later in the campaign should be nil. Therefore, we would expect the P3 variable 
to be statistically unrelated to change. 


As for the context variables, we expect the following: for respondents supporting a candidate 
contrary to their context, we expect the impact of context to be sufficiently significant to "push" the 
respondent in the next period towards the candidate of the same party as his or her neighborhood context. 
For respondents that are undecided, the impact of context should be sufficiently great to push a 
respondent towards supporting the candidate of the same party as the context. 


*A variable indicating the respondent’s race was initially considered. Unfortunately, since this study only 
considers respondents surviving across all four waves of the panel, and given the few number of blacks that 
supported John Anderson and Ronald Reagan, all coefficient estimates of the racial variable were unstable. 
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3.3 Results 


Recall that one of the objectives of this analysis was the consideration of the magnitude of 
preference change across a campaign. Therefore, before turning to the statistical results, we should first 
consider precisely how much change occurred in the 1980 campaign. 


Consider the following. At the first wave of the research design, a respondent could either be 
undecided, support Carter (or a Democrat), or support Reagan (or a Republican). In panels two, three, 
and four, the respondent could either support Carter, Reagan, Anderson, or remain undecided. If one 
calculates all the possible trajectories a respondent could take over the course of the campaign, the 
number of support "paths" is 192.° 


To put this another way, if a respondent at panel 1 has some preference (including a preference 
for "undecided"), then in the subsequent three panels, there are 64 ways for this respondent to alter his 
or her preference structure (note that 64*3= 192). The most chaotic support trajectory would of course 
be one where a respondent supports a different candidate at each time point with an undecided preference 
included in there somewhere. Obviously, the most stable support path would be one where the 
respondent never deviates from his or her initial support state. 


To determine the frequency by which individuals change their preferences over the course of the 
campaign, we determined the frequency of all support paths exhibited in the data set. Of the 192 possible 
paths, 119 paths were present. What does this imply? It implies that change is robust. Consider Table 
One. In Table One, we present the five most common support trajectories. 


TABLE ONE HERE 


It should be clear from Table One that a support path eliciting change is much more likely than 
a support path showing no change. Though two of the five most frequent support paths are purely stable 
(Carter all the way across and Republican/Reagan all the way across), the relative number of respondents 
conforming to such paths is small (about 16 percent of the total sample). Therefore, 84 percent of the 
sample (n=585) at some point in the campaign changed their support preference. Indeed, a large number 
of respondents changed their preference more than once (n=435). 


In short, change seems to be widespread. Before considering the model attempting to explain this 
change, we should consider the theoretical importance of the change found in this campaign. In the first 
section of this paper, we decried many prior studies that ostensibly showed (or did not show) attitude and 
preference change. Our argument was that since many research designs are predicated on very long term 
panel designs, it was both impossible to assess when change occurs and how much change actually occurs 
in any interval. The change documented here bears on this issue in the following way. 


Imagine that a researcher was uninterested in everything but a respondent’s final vote (as in most 


5This number is obtained in the following manner. During the first wave of the panel, the respondent can be 
in one of three possible support states: support Republican candidate; support Democratic candidate; no preference. 
In panels 2-4, this respondent can be in one of four possible support states: the same three as above including John 
Anderson (Anderson was not an independent candidate until later in the campaign). Since any of the support states 
can be occupied, the total number of support paths is 3*4*4*4 or 192. 
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voting studies). Imagine further that this researcher had a string of cross-sectional surveys that had 
information on a respondent’s vote over the course of two or three elections (such as the 1972-1976 NES 
Panel Study). Now, suppose the researcher was interested in how stable an individual’s voting behavior 
was across time. A logical strategy would be to examine the relationship among the respondent’s votes 
at the various points in time. Let’s say that most respondents’ votes were highly related--that is to say, 
if a respondent voted Republican in one election, she was likely to vote Republican in previous elections. 
Were this the case, our researcher would likely argue that vote preferences tend to be stable and center 
largely around party identification. 


Indeed, it is likely that a string of votes from several elections will be highly related. After all, 
even these days of supposed declining partisanship, party identification still seems to play a critical role 
in predicting voting behavior (Miller, 1991). 


The central issue is this. To what extent is the stability or interrelatedness of votes across 
elections a meaningful finding? Consider the robust amounts of change displayed in the 1980 election. 
Most people changed their minds more than once about whom to support. The path to the final vote 
decision was certainly not smooth and unwavering. Rather, individuals presumably engaged in some 
consideration. Perhaps they paid attention to the election. Perhaps these individuals discussed politics 
with friends, neighbors, and families. The point is, how one decides to vote on election day may be 
related to a host of factors that are idiosyncratic to an election. The problem with defining stability 
and/or change with respect to panel studies that take place over a long span of time is that these 
idiosyncracies cannot possibly be measured. Even if a relationship exists among final vote outcomes 
across several elections, if the path to the final vote decision in any single election exhibits wide 
variability, it is not clear how we can meaningfully say (or not say) votes are stable. In the next and final 
section, we consider this issue again. 


Now that we have some indication of the magnitude of change in the 1980 election, our task is 
to model the structure of change. For this, we present results from the event-history model laid out 
previously. Table Two presents the coefficient estimates for the model. 


Because the event-history model estimated in this paper considered multiple and repeatable events, 
a multinomial logit model was used to obtain coefficient estimates. Table Two presents the asymptotic 
standard errors and t-tests. Recall there are four possible support states for a respondent to enter and 
exit. This implies the dependent variable has four categories and there are three estimating equations. 
The "no preference/undecided" category is treated as the baseline category from which the remaining 
three outcome equations can be estimated. 


TABLE TWO HERE 


In panel A of Table Two, the coefficient estimates for supporting Ronald Reagan are presented; 
panel B provides the estimates for Jimmy Carter; and panel C gives the estimates for John Anderson. 
Assessing statistical significance can be done in the usual manner for each set of coefficients; however, 
interpreting the substantive impact of each coefficient is less clear-cut. But before interpreting the 
coefficients themselves, let us consider which variables are statistically significant. 


In all cases, the level of education is significantly and positively related to candidate choice. This 
finding is not at all surprising; those higher in education tend to have more political information and are 
therefore less likely to remain or become undecided. The Gender variable is uniformly insignificant. 
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Turning to the variables of most theoretical interest, we consider the two period variables first. 
"Period 2" denotes panel 2 and "Period 3" denotes panel 3. These variables have substantive importance. 
They allow assessment of the conditional nature of change in the campaign. We can answer the question 
of when change is most likely. In all three sets of coefficient estimates, the value of Period 2 is highly 
significant and positively related to the likelihood of a respondent experiencing support of a given 
candidate relative to the reference category “no preference." Note also that the Period 3 variable is 
highly significant for each set of coefficients except those modelling support of Reagan. 


Finally, note that the relative size of Period 2 is greater than the size of the coefficient for Period 
3. To understand the substantive significance of these variables, consider the interpretation if both 
variables were insignificant. This would imply that the odds of supporting any given candidate is 
unchanging across the course of the campaign. That is, the odds of supporting Reagan or Carter early 
in the election would be the same later in the election. This finding would be difficult to interpret. 
Campaigns are dynamic. The information environment of an election obviously focuses as the two 
parties’ major candidates become well-defined. 


As information accrues in an election, it is plausible to expect the likelihood of an individual’s 
support of one candidate relative to another would also change. Indeed, this is the implication of the 
model. The likelihood of supporting a given candidate is conditionally related to the timing of the 
campaign. In the Spring of the 1980 campaign, individuals seemed to experience the greatest movement 
in their preference structure. It was during this period of the campaign that most of the preference 
changing occurs. 


This finding is pleasing because it corroborates the findings of MacKuen and Brown (1987) and 
Bartels (1993), as well as Berelson, et. al. (1954). These researchers found that change was most likely 
to occur early in an election. The coefficient estimate for the variable "Period 2" also suggests that the 
bulk of change--or more precisely, the likelihood of change--was greater in 1980 during the late Spring 
and early Summer of the election. 


However, we should not forget the variable "Period 3." The statistical significance of this 
variable implies the following (at least for Carter and Anderson): the odds of supporting Carter or 
Anderson during the early Fall is significantly different than supporting either of these candidates at 
periods earlier or later in the campaign. Unfortunately, it is difficult to assess, merely by “eyeballing" 
the patterns of coefficients, how the timing of the campaign affects the likelihood of change for any single 
candidate. As we will show below, the odds of supporting Reagan and Anderson are greatest in the early 
portion of the campaign; however, most of the movement around Carter occurred in the September- 
October period. This will be considered in conjunction with Table 3. 


Now consider the party identification variable. This variable is significantly related to the odds 
of supporting Reagan and Carter, but unrelated to the odds of supporting Anderson. This is predictable. 
The appeal of Anderson, an independent candidate, was non-partisan. Both Democrats and Republicans 
supported Anderson. Thus, we should expect party identification to be unrelated to Anderson. As far 
as Reagan and Carter are concerned, the sign of the party identification coefficient is in the correct 
direction; Republican identifiers are more likely to support Reagan and Democratic identifiers are more 
likely to support Carter. 


The context variables are the next set of important variables to consider. Here both predictable 
and unpredictable findings emerge. First, it is clear that Republican contexts are significantly related to 
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the odds of supporting Reagan. Concomitantly, Democratic contexts are positively related to the 
likelihood of supporting Carter. Interestingly, Republican contexts are unrelated to the odds of supporting 
Carter. A plausible expectation would have been to observe a significant negative coefficient. This 
would imply that respondents with Republican contexts are significantly Jess likely to support Carter. 
This finding did not emerge. 


The one curious (and not readily explainable) finding that did emerge, however, was the relation 
of Democratic contexts to the odds of supporting Reagan. Contrary to what would logically be expected, 
a respondent having a Democratic context was more likely to support Reagan. In other words, 
Democratic contexts were positively related to the odds of supporting Reagan. There are two possible 
explanations that come to mind. First, perhaps the appeal of Ronald Reagan was sufficiently broad such 
that it "neutralized" the effect of Democratic contexts. A second possibility for this odd finding is that 
using partisanship as an indicator of context may not be as accurate a measure of context as utilizing 
neighbors’ vote intentions. MacKuen and Brown (1987) found the largest contextual effects to be 
attributable to vote intentions. We have already discussed the problematic nature of relying on vote 
intentions; therefore, we opted to use partisanship as the contextual measure. 


Perhaps it was the case that the nature of the campaign was such that many Democrats simply 
intended to support Reagan. Were this the case, the unusual finding related to Democratic contexts would 
not be surprising. Unfortunately, we can only speculate as to why this finding emerges. Fortunately, 
the partisan context does behave in some predictable ways with respect to "pushing" a respondent towards 
the candidate of the same party as the context. This finding was expected. 


Considering the three lag variables, each are significant in predictable ways. Prior support of 
Reagan/Republican was positively related to future support of Reagan. A similar pattern holds for the 
other two candidates. 


The coefficients from Table Two are suggestive. First, they show when change is most likely 
(early in the campaign). Second, they imply that one’s partisan neighborhood context is positively related 
to the odds of supporting the candidate of the same party. Unfortunately, it is difficult with coefficient 
estimates to see the dynamic nature of the model. Therefore, in Table Three, we have calculated some 
predicted probabilities for various voter profiles. In many ways, these predicted values are more 
instructive than the coefficient estimates. Furthermore, they allow easier interpretation of the probability 
of a given type of voter experiencing “an event." 


TABLE THREE HERE 


Table Three consists of six panels. The first three panels give the probability of experiencing an 
event by Panel 2 given one’s support state at Panel 1, the beginning of the campaign. The second three 
panels give the probability of experiencing an event by Panel 3 given one’s support state at Panel 2. 
Because the response function in a logistic regression model requires consideration of all variables 
simultaneously--that is, one cannot “hold all other variables constant" and assess the impact of a single 
variable--various respondent profiles need to be created in order to understand how the model behaves. 


In Table Three, for all calculated probabilities, we set the value of Education to its mean value, 
1.24. Recall that education is just the number of years of schooling divided by 10. The value 1.24 
means that the average years of schooling completed is just slightly greater than 12--a high school degree. 
In order to limit the number of probabilities we had to calculate, the value of the Gender variable was 
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not included in the analysis. Technically, this is inappropriate; however, given the uniform insignificance 
of the Gender variable, inclusion of it would not alter the probabilities in any appreciable way. For the 
remainder of the variables, Table Three presents the probabilities for various combinations of respondent 
partisanship and the neighborhood context. 


What substantive conclusions emerge from Table Three? First, and most generally, let us 
reconsider the impact of the timing of the campaign. Earlier we said that the odds of supporting a 
candidate were conditional on the timing of the campaign. We can more easily see how this works. 
Consider support for Reagan. From the coefficient patterns in Table Two, it appeared that the odds of 
favoring Reagan were greater early in the campaign than later. That is, most change occurred by Panel 
2; afterward, most who had flipped to Reagan, stayed with Reagan. 


Table Three bears this out. The probability values for supporting Reagan at Panel 2 given some 
level of support at Panel 1 are all larger than the probabilities of supporting Reagan by Panel 3. To 
illustrate, compare Panel A with Panel D. The probability of a strong Democrat who has a Republican 
neighborhood context supporting Reagan at Panel 2 given this respondent supported Reagan initially is 
.55 (the first entry in Panel A of Table Three). This same respondent profile, by Panel 3, has only a .37 
probability of supporting Reagan. In other words, the odds of supporting Reagan decrease after Panel 2. 


Concerning Jimmy Carter, however, the odds of supporting him are actually greater by Panel 3 
than they are at Panel 2. Consider again Panel A and Panel D. A strong Democrat who supported 
Reagan initially and has a Democratic context has a .40 estimated probability of supporting Carter at 
Panel 2. However, the probability of this same respondent profile supporting Carter by Panel 3 is .54. 


Is there a plausible story that goes along with these probabilities? Jimmy Carter, though a sitting 
President during the 1980 election, was at best a mediocre candidate. His opinion polls were at the 
lowest level of his Presidency during the campaign. This coupled with the failed rescue attempt of the 
hostages in Iran in the Spring of 1980 left many would-be supporters ambivalent about Carter (Bartels, 
1990). Thus, early in the campaign, it was not at all implausible to expect many Carter supporters to 
remain undecided or perhaps even prefer Ronald Reagan. 


However, as election day neared, many of these wavering supporters probably returned to support 
Carter. Carter’s standing did not really improve throughout the campaign (though his poll standings did 
increase later in the election); rather, his would-be supporters, alienated by him in the Spring, finally 
declared a preference for him by the late summer, the month before the election. 


Thus, the finding of the odds of supporting Carter being greater later in the campaign rather than 
early in the campaign is not at all surprising when one examines the political dynamics of the 1980 
election. In marked contrast, it appears that most of the gravitation towards Reagan occurred early. 
People who turned to Reagan turned to him in the Spring. Obviously, most of his supporters did not 
defect later in the campaign (as he won the election). 


To understand how one’s political context influences preferences, the Table Three probabilities 
shed some light. Easy comparisons can be made among respondents having Republican, Democratic, and 
no partisan contexts. As we discussed in conjunction with the coefficients from Table Two, the apparent 
impact of neighborhood context, with respect to candidate preference, is to "push" an individual towards 
the candidate of the same party as the context. 
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The probabilities in Table Three bear this out. In general, a respondent is more likely to support 
a candidate that shares the same party as the respondent’s neighborhood context. Admittedly, the 
independent influence of an individual’s party identification is the most powerful influence on support 
probabilities; however, the impact of one’s neighborhood context is sufficient to raise or lower support 
probabilities, dependent upon the particular mix of candidate party identification and contextual 
partisanship. 


Nevertheless, it would be erroneous to claim, from these findings, that neighborhood context is 
the sole element prompting change. Most preference change tends in the direction of the partisanship of 
the respondent. So while context does matter, it has to be put in perspective of party identification. 


4.0 Discussion 


Throughout this paper, we have repeatedly returned to the theoretical enterprise of assessing and 
interpreting change. In the earlier part of this paper, we raised some serious concerns about how most 
traditional research on attitude and preference change actually document change. We return to some those 
issues in this discussion and try to place them in context with the analysis just carried out. 


The obvious question is, how is the research presented here any better than the type of research 
discussed in Section Two of this paper? After all, the model presented in the previous section was quite 
skeletal, not containing any evaluative measures or other similar types of variables. We argue the 
research presented here does illustrate the problematic nature of much of the socialization research 
discussed earlier. 


We have already considered the magnitude of preference change in the 1980 campaign. 
Preferences are clearly not stable across the campaign. A massive amount of change occurs in this 


election. Clearly, any research design solely focusing on outcomes would miss the dynamic nature of 
an election. A second important finding from this paper is the conditional impact a campaign has on the 
timing of change. In some periods, the tendency to flip one’s support to another candidate is greater than 
at other periods. The electoral terrain is clearly not smooth. We criticized prior research for failing both 
to account for the amount of change that is likely to be present in society and also, for the inability to 
define when change is most likely to occur or to have occurred. This paper is an improvement on both 
these issues. 


We recognize that some researchers would argue that what we are comparing is apples and 
oranges. That is, this paper was solely focused upon preference change in a campaign; much of the 
socialization literature is focused on the stability or instability of party identification, ideology, and 
political values. Therefore, we could be accused of confusing a "short-term" phenomenon with "long- 
term" phenomena. This criticism is invalid in the following ways. 


First and most logically, preferences presumably stem from some place. For example, perhaps 
political preferences derive chiefly from ideology or party identification. Preferences are not random; 
they have a source. What we have shown in this paper is that preferences are labile. They are quite 
amenable to change. The logical problem with distinguishing long-term factors from short-term factors 
is that if preferences stem from party identification, ideology, or some other "long-term" attitude, and 
if preferences are highly variable (as shown in this paper), then could it also be the case that the supposed 
long-term objects of research are also more prone to change than we heretofore thought? If so, then most 
research designs that have ostensibly shown change and/or stability may be way off the mark simply 
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because such studies cannot possibly capture the variable nature of change. 


A second problem with the long-term versus short-term counter argument lies in the flawed nature 
of the following supposition. The research presented here could, by some researchers, be dismissed as 
a short-run aberration. That is, we could be criticized for only looking at a selective block of time. Had 
we looked at a longer time frame, preferences would “even out" and be less fluctuating. Indeed, the 
basis of this argument is the fundamental concern with time series analysis. In time series analysis, we 
are concerned with the long-run behavior of some entity after "knocking" out the short-term variation that 
may just be random noise. 


While this argument is plausible for time-series analysis, it is inappropriate for this setting. 
Researchers that claim to find stability over the "long haul" cannot really claim stability has been found 
at all. Why? Consider the amount of change displayed in the 1980 campaign. The path leading up to 
one’s final vote choice was rocky, with any given individual changing his or her mind at least once. 


To continue an example discussed in the previous section, if we solely were concerned with an 
outcome behavior--say the vote--and compared one’s vote history across time, we may in fact find some 
sort of consistency with respect to time. The problem with the supposed consistency is that the 
preferences and the basis of these preferences, may be highly variable, highly contextually oriented, or 
highly campaign specific. So while an outcome may exhibit some "stability" the mix of attributes 
affecting the outcome may be ever changing. Thus, the problem of assessing the magnitude and 
likelihood of change is not a question of short-run versus long-run change, rather it is a question of 
determining the variability in the factors that promote political preferences and political opinions. 


5.0 Conclusion 


The substantive results of this paper should be viewed tentatively since the model estimated was 
quite simple. The simplicity of the model stemmed primarily from the lack of consistent data across all 
waves of the panel study. A future manifestation of this model will be estimated using the 1976 Patterson 
Panel study of the Ford-Carter Race. A similar analysis as that performed here can be accomplished; 
however, a more realistic slate of variables can be included in the model. Furthermore, we recognize 
that we have conveniently side-stepped many important statistical issues in the estimation of this model. 
First, we did not adequately account for correlation across panel observations. Second, the model 
presented here implicitly assumes the independence of irrelevant alternatives--that is, we do not consider 
the issue of how the presence of one candidate affects the probability of supporting another candidate. 
Obviously these issues must be dealt with in any future manifestations of this paper. 


However, even despite the simplicity of the model presented here, some important findings were 
made that, by our argument, buttress the critical remarks made against much of the existing socialization 
research. Specifically, both the magnitude of change was identified and also, some claims about the 
location of change, or when change was most likely to occur could plausibly be made. 


To conclude, the major point we have tried to make in this paper is that the theoretical concept 
of change is not something that can easily be dismissed. Simply examining the frequency of responses 
to survey questions at points proximally distant from one another is not sufficient to "prove" change or 
illustrate stability. Much of the existing research that relies on the long-term panel studies belies 
politics. The political world is dynamic. It gives us every reason to believe that attitudes and preferences 
are quite capable of fluctuating, depending on the political environment. 
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Table One. Most Common Support Paths from 1980 Panel Study 
Wave One Wave Two 


Wave Three Wave Four Frequency 


Reagan 95 (13.6%) 


No Preference Reagan Reagan 


Carter Carter Carter Carter 58 ( 8.3%) 


Republ ican Reagan Reagan Reagan 55 ( 7.9%) 


No Preference Carter Carter Carter 52 ( 7.4%) 


Data from National Election Panel Study, 1980. 


Table Two. Multinomial Logit Estimates of Support Functions of 1980 Election 


A. Log Odds of Supporting Republ ican/Reagan 


Independent Estimated Standard t- 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


Constant -2.08879 0.37061 -5.63616 
Period 2 1.69110 0.21163 7.99084 
Period 3 0.13740 0.17242 0.79690 
Gender -0.08879 0.14680 -0.60484 
Education 1.42670 0.25091 5.68606 
Party ID -0.88056 0.12587 -6.99576 
Repub. Context 0.60436 0.21049 2.87125 
Dem. Context 0.44690 0.19723 2.26583 
Rep. Lag 1.40557 0.21269 6.60858 
Dem. Lag 0.06258 0.21141 0.29601 
Anderson Lag -0.10316 0.32344 -0.31895 


B. Log Odds of Supporting Democrat/Carter 


Independent Estimated Standard 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


-81188 
- 78344 
-04244 
-04369 - 14815 
-62396 - 23637 


Constant 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-21163 0.14044 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Period 2 
Period 3 
Gender 
Education 
Party ID 
Repub. Context 
Dem. Context 


-35477 
-21495 
- 17365 


10717 
29692 
00298 
29491 
-63980 
62716 
15966 
-85670 
38196 
-92552 
-00247 


-03997 .25032 
-33955 - 18288 
Rep. Lag -09331 -24435 
Dem. Lag -97825 - 19861 
Anderson Lag -0.00839 - 33893 


C. Log Odds of Supporting Anderson 


Independent Estimated Standard 7 
Variable Coefficient Error Statistic 


Constant - 18437 0.60520 -8.56639 
Period 2 -55524 0.31025 - 23600 
Period 3 -00381 - 26396 -80287 
Gender -02239 - 20529 - 10909 
Education - 23807 38806 - 76740 
Party ID .00387 - 17570 -02203 
Repub. Context - 26260 - 28899 - 90867 
Dem. Context -00845 27567 - 03066 
Rep. Lag -55413 -31540 - 75694 
Dem. Lag - 18887 29399 -64245 
Anderson Lag - 02663 - 36879 -49530 


log likelihood - 1862 
number of observations 2072 
percent correctly predicted 66.071 


Data are from the National Election Major Panel Study, 1980. Coefficients are 
maximum Likelihood estimates. The baseline category for MNL estimates is no 
preference. See text for interpretation of coefficients. 
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Table Three. Event Probabilities for Selected Respondent Profiles 


A. At Time 1, Respondent Supports the Republican Candidate/Reagan 
Probability at Time 2 of Supporting 


Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 


B. At Time 


Voter 

is 

Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 


C. At Time 


Voter 

is 

Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 


Context 


is 
Republican 
Democratic 


None 
Republ ican 
Democratic 
None 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 


Reagan 


Carter 


Anderson 


1, Respondent Supports the Democratic Candidate/Carter 
Probability at Time 2 of Supporting 


Context 

is 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republ ican 
Democratic 
None 
Republ ican 
Democratic 
None 


1, Respondent is Undecided 


Context 

is 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 


Reagan 


Carter 


-84 
-83 


-36 


Anderson 


Probability at Time 2 of Supporting 


Reagan 


Carter 


Anderson 


° 
Voter 
1s 
= -28 12 
47 40 09 
42 40 .13 
84 .05 .08 
.82 09 06 
09 09 
9% .01 -04 
.03 
.05 
.08 
.08 04 
09 06 
45 .06 
39 47 .08 
.32 48 
79 .08 .03 
.7 .07 
69 
.18 .68 .08 
.15 65 
55 .10 
48 14 
.03 .07 
.05 06 
.77 -10 | 


Table Three (Continued) 


D. At Time 2, the Respondent Supports the Republican Candidate/Reagan 
Probability at Time 3 of Supporting 


Voter 

is 

Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 


E. At Time 


Voter 

is 

Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 


F. At Time 2, Respondent is Undecided 


Voter 

is 

Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Strong Dem. 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 
Strong Rep. 


Context 

is 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republ ican 
Democratic 
None 


Reagan 


-37 
-28 


-67 
-89 
-88 
-83 


Carter 


Anderson 


2, Respondent Supports the Democratic Candidate/Carter 
Probability at Time 3 of Supporting 


Context 

is 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republ ican 
Democratic 
None 


Context 

is 

Republ ican 
Democratic 
None 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 
Republican 
Democratic 
None 


Reagan 


Carter 


Anderson 


Probability at Time 3 of Supporting 


Reagan 


Carter 


Anderson 


-06 
-05 
-08 
-06 
-08 
-06 
-05 
-07 


“: Where context is labled "none," this means the respondent has not identified 


neighbors as having any partisan inclinations. Table Entries are predicted event 
probabilities calculated from parameter estimates of models from Table 1. For 
each respondent profile, the value of education was set to its mean value. See 
text for discussion. 
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42 .08 
54 
52 .07 
.10 -06 
.16 .05 
-07 
.03 
-03 .03 
.03 
-06 
-04 .87 .02 
.03 .03 
.27 .07 
.22 58 .05 
.17 .06 
.07 
58 19 .05 
.20 .07 
12 
.08 .72 
| .07 .68 
.40 .25 
.27 
69 .05 
-66 .09 
.08 
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Vibrations in the Memory: Performance and Transformation. 


Christopher B. Jones 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrate in the memory-- 
from Shelly's "To ---" (1821) 


Introduction 


From Woodstock to anti-Vietnam war street theater to Paul Winter 
Consort concerts at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine to Martin Luther King, 
Jr.'s "I have a dream" speech at the Lincoln Memorial, few people in this 
country have not been touched in some way by the power of performance 
emanating from social movements. More narrowly, for activists and supporters 
of social movements, these and other movement performances may not only 
"vibrate in the memory," but actually move them emotionally and even move 
some to political action. For an even smaller subset of people, movement 
performances were and are no less than transformative experiences. 


Transformational politics is emerging--at least in part--as an outgrowth of 
contemporary social movements and looks to them as a source of inspiration and 
guidance not only to get people to act but more importantly to influence their 
worldview. Some of the fundamental differences between social movements of 
the past and the transformational politics movement of the present and the future 
require that transformational politics ask basic questions about the means and 
the ends of practices, including performance. For example, what role does or 
should performance play in the transformational politics movement? Is it 
merely a tool, or is it an integral part of what all social movements are about? 
Are there certain kinds of performance more or less appropriate to the values 
imbedded in the transformational politics paradigm? If so, what are they? Are 
there forms of performance which merely "preach to the converted" and others 
which attempt to reach a larger audience? 


This paper is not intended to be an exhaustive survey, but rather a 
preliminary exploration of some of the theoretical aspects of performance and 
their implication for the transformational politics movement and will the ask 
following questions: What is the transformational politics movement? What is 
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performance? What is the role and function of performance in transformational 
politics? And, What are the futures of performance in transformational politics? 


What is the Transformational Politics Movement? 


There is to my knowledge no transformational politics "movement" per se, 
the way there is a feminist movement or a green politics movement. There are 
no movement offices, no demonstrations, nor any listing in the NEXUS 
newspaper clipping database. Yet, given the extent to which it represents 
individuals and groups of people who share similar values who are actively 
working (or thinking) towards similar goals, it makes as much sense to call this 
development a movement as to call it anything else. The other factor arguing in 
favor of calling it a movement is the extent to which it draws on other well- 
defined social movements. The roots of the transformational politics movement 
also include the field of humanistic psychology, transpersonal psychology, and 
the so-called "new science" (including transformational perspectives emerging 
from the fields of quantum physics, biology, and geophysiology, among others). 


Ted Becker and Jeff Fishel explicitly state that the Organized Section on 
Transformational Politics (OSTP) of the American Political Science Association 
(APSA) is devoted to "studying, analyzing, researching, and discussing the 
philosophical, theoretical, and comparative aspects of [transformational 
politics]." Officially they call this phenomena a "transformational process," and 
do acknowledge its roots in the "contemporary American movements in civil 
rights, feminism and ecofeminism, environmental protection, nonviolence and 
conflict resolution, participatory democracy, human and spiritual growth, Green 
and New Age politics (Becker & Fishel 1991, 2)." One might want to add the 
influence of the earlier historical struggles of the abolitionist, women's suffrage, 
socialist, communist, anarchist, and labor union movements. The implication to 
this author of the litany of contemporary movements in this context is the 
suggestion that the "transformational process" is actually a movement of 
movements (and individuals)--in much the same way that the green politics 
movement has seen itself as an amalgam of ecological, peace and justice, 
feminist, and other social movements. ' 


While there may be no consensus among the constituent social movements 
that the "goal" is a post-industrial paradigm, transformational politics by 
definition involves the exploration of "political attitudes, values, or institutions" 
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undergoing profound changes including (by implication) paradigm changes in 
the science establishment and worldview change in the broader culture. 


There appears to be considerable disagreement, or perhaps confusion, over 
the very meaning of social movements within academia (Wilkinson 1976; Diani 
1992; Benford & Hunt 1992). Mario Diani, in a discussion of inconsistencies in 
conceptual differences between political and social movements, notes the work 
of Gusfield and Melucci which argues that the bulk of social movement 
experience is actually found in the cultural sphere rather than the economic. 
"What is challenged is not only the uneven distribution of power and/or 
economic goods, but socially shared meanings as well, that is the ways of 
defining and interpreting reality. Social movements tend to focus more and 
more on self-transformation (Diani 1992, 10-11)." 


For the purposes of this paper, I will concentrate on conceptions of 
dramatism in social movements. For example, Richard Cathcart's definition of 
movements from a rhetorical perspective are: "Languaging strategies by which 
a significantly vocal part of an established society, experiencing together as 
sustained dialectical tension growing out of moral (ethical) conflict, agitate to 
induce cooperation in others, either directly or indirectly, thereby affecting the 


status quo (Wilkinson 1976, 91)." Charles Wilkinson notes how Cathcart's 
definition "acknowledges and identifies both the structure and process of 
dramatism and he gives examples from both historical and sociological 
definitions of social movements which "provide the SCENE element, structurally 
speaking, or in process terms, the negative dis-orderings characteristic of history 
and contained within sociological hierarchies (Wilkinson 1976, 93)." In other 
words, social movements are often seen as dramatistic phenomenon and are 
described in performance terminology. 


Thus, I posit a growing cultural movement toward political and individual 
transformation whose basic values include equalitarianism, gender partnership, 
ecological wisdom, and an anti-materialistic bent. The social and political 
movements and individual actions which contribute to this movement and 
worldview are in part driven by a dramatistic dimension. To explore the 
theoretical dimensions of performance, I will approach it from a global 
paradigmatic perspective, from a narrower ontological view, and then from a 
pragmatic, typological framework. 
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What is Performance? 


Teatrum Mundi 

"All the world's a stage" reflects the tradition of teatrum mundi, which, 
although derived from the religious worldview of medieval Christendom, 
expresses a more modern notion of performance in everyday life: presentation 
of self as deceptive, contrived, and unreal (Goffman 1959; Schechner 1988; 
George 1989). Unlike many Europeans during the Middle Ages, most people 
today do not see themselves as puppets in a divine play, destined to play their 
assigned parts. Yet, the teatrum mundi is a widely accepted metaphor for 
performance in everyday life (e.g., we "put on masks") and some academics do 
see performance metaphors and paradigms at work in social interaction and 
social change. 


Kirk Fuoss and Randall Hill's curriculum on "A Performance-Centered 
Approach for Teaching a Course in Social Movements" notes the "performative 
turn" in social sciences and suggests the initiation of a course on social 
movements by using Victor Turner's distinction between "social performances' 
(including social dramas) and ‘cultural performances’ (including aesthetic or 
staged dramas) (Fuoss & Hill 1992), 78)." For Turner, a social drama 
progresses through four distinct stages: breach, crisis, redressive action, and 
reintegration/schism (Turmer 1974, 38-42). 


Breach of "regular, norm-regulated social relations" takes place between 
persons or groups of the same social relations system. Such a breach of social 
norms is a deliberate symbolic act of dissidence, writes Turner, and there is 
"always something altruistic" about such a breach (Turner 1974, 38). This 
breach is thus followed by a period of mounting crisis, which unless it is 
mediated soon leads to a broader cleavage in social relationships, an escalation 
of crisis. Turner notes that this second phase is "always one of those turning 
points or moments of danger and suspense, when a true state of affairs is 
revealed" and yet when it is still possible to pretend that nothing is amiss, that 
there "is nothing rotten in the village (Turner 1974, 39)." As the crisis deepens 
is it no longer possible to ignore. The third phase, redressive action, involves 
the attempts to redress or mediate the expansion of the crisis and can range from 
the informal to formal legal adjudication. The fourth phase is one of either 
reintegration of the upset social group or "the social recognition and legiti- 
mation of irreparable" schism between the involved groups (Turner 1974, 41). 
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Thus performance and the transformational movement can be seen at the 
level of social drama. However, Richard Schechner takes issue with Turner's 
theatrical paradigm and argues that it is consistent only with western society and 
other societies based on hunting and/or warring. The bottom line in Turner's 
paradigm is conflict, for Schechner it is solidarity (Schechner 1988, 168). 

While Turner locates the essential drama in conflict and its resolution, 
Schechner locates it in transformation--"in how people use theater as a way to 
experiment with, act out, and ratify change (Schechner 1988, 170)." 


Social Movement Dramaturgical Ontology 

Somewhat narrower than the featrum mundi metaphor lies a dramaturgical 
ontology of social movements. Robert Benford and Scott Hunter (1992) 
describe a dramaturgical theory which attempts to better describe the social 
construction and communication of power in social movements whose elements 
are: scripting, staging, performing, and interpreting. 


Scripting "refers to the development of a set of directions that define the 
scene, identify actors and outline expected behavior (Benford & Hunt 1992, 
38)." According to their theory, scripts are not strict texts that bind movement 
actors are obliged to follow, rather they set the boundaries, the guides for words 
and actions. "Thus, while the bulk of scripting activity occurs prior to a 
performance, it can be improvised as actors interact with each other and the 
audience (Benford & Hunt 1992, 38)." Fundamentally, scripts are about power 
relations and include ideas, attributions, norms, values, beliefs, and a universe of 
discourse on power. Scripts provide movement participants with: 


(1) diagnoses that identify problematic dimensions of power 
relations that are in need of amelioration; 

(2) prognoses that articulate an alternative vision of power 
arrangements; 

(3) compelling rationales for changing power relations and 
participating in movement dramas; and, 

(4) strategic and tactical direction delineating the most effective 
means to obtain power (Benford & Hunt 1992, 38). 


Scripting therefore involves the development of dramatis personae, the "cast of 
characters." 
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Movement organizers help construct identities and roles for 
antagonists, victims, protagonists, supporting cast members and 
audiences, including scripting their own identities and roles... In 
identifying an antagonist, movement actors usually point to a 
specific event or situation as problematic and attribute blame to 
some person, group, social institution or idea (Benford & Hunt 
1992, 39). 


They astutely note that without victims there would be no social movement 
dramas, that it is essential to develop a sense of injustice "among a critical mass 
of structurally connected actors," and that movement dramas unfold by showing 
"how antagonists have violated cultural norms regarding the proper use and 
distribution of power (Benford & Hunt 1992, 40)." A large supporting cast is 
obviously needed as well to perform such critical roles as fundraising, writing, 
mediating, marshaling, emceeing, leafletting, and cleanup detailing. 


Benford and Hunt also discuss the importance of dialog and direction-- 
sustaining the cast's involvement in the ongoing production. In this context they 
note the continual dialectical tension between passion and organization: 


Managing this tension is the key to survival of a movement 
organization. Too little passion with too much organization fails to 
inspire participants; but too much passion with too little organization 
reduces a potentially powerful group into an undirected crowd 
(Benford & Hunt 1992, 42). 


A balance also needs to be maintained between the scripting of routine and 
unusual events. Tactical events can capture needed media attention, but too 
many unique events implies that a group lacks focus and purpose. Routine 
events and ritual are essential for reinforcing group values, goals and discourse 
on power relations; but too much hints that the group is static and unimaginative 
(Benford & Hunt 1992, 42). 


Staging alludes to "appropriating, managing and directing materials, 
audiences and performing regions" and "involves the maintenance and expansion 
of an organization's capacity to communicate their ideas about power (Benford & 
Hunt 1992, 43)." Any organization, if it is to survive, must concern itself with 
raising money, keeping mailing lists, and dealing with parking and child-care for 
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meetings. Staging also includes advertising and other kinds of promotional work, 
the production of "newsletters, brochures, pamphlets, leaflets, posters, letters to 
the editor, press releases, print and electronic media ads, mass mailings, door-to- 
door campaigns, and phone banks (Benford & Hunt 1992, 43)." Staging would 
also include overall backstage damage control of internal conflicts due to 
disruptive personalities and even agents provocateurs. 


Performing is the exhibition and portrayal of power. It makes plain the 
central power struggle between protagonists and antagonists and reveals to the 
participants the ways they can obtain and maintain desirable power relations. In 
performing there is a pivotal transformation of self, "moving from a person who 
is acted upon by external forces to an agent actively shaping the scene"--this is 
the empowerment that comes from acting out movement desires (Benford & 
Hunt 1992, 45). The authors also stress the key elements of dramaturgical 
loyalty, discipline, and circumspection which hold movement performance 
together and make the difference between performance's success or failure 
(Benford & Hunt 1992, 45-47). 


Interpretation is the final theoretical aspect of their dramaturgical ontology. 
They point out that there is nothing more pervasive and problematic in any other 
social activity--the process of making sense out of "symbols, talk, action and the 


environment"--figuring out what is going on (Benford & Hunt 1992, 48). 


Interpretations are not only central to producing movement 
dramas, they are the very object of those productions. 
Performances seek to affect audiences' interpretations of reality, 
interpretive work that fundamentally concerns power relations. It 
identifies who had and who lacks power, portrays how it is wielded, 
presents an alternative vision of power arrangements and articulates 
how such transformations might be realized. Movement interpretive 
work thus stimulates audiences to redefine their situations as unjust 
and mutable so that existing power structures can be altered 
(Benford & Hunt 1992, 48). 


But there is no intrinsic meaning inherent in movement performances since 
audiences bring their personal and cultural filters with them. Movement 
producers and performers need to "know their audience" or risk performances 
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"out of synch" with the audience's empirical, personal, and cultural interpretations 
of reality. 


Benford and Hunt's ontology delineates concretely the dramaturgical reality 
of movement performance. Discrete "performances" seen within this larger 
context fit into a larger scheme of social drama and social conflicts over power 
and meaning. 


Typologies of Performance 

Performance has its roots in the ritual life of hunter-gatherer and early 
agricultural societies (Turner 1974, 1977, 1979, 1986; Schechner 1988). 
Schechner argues that ritual performance has been transformed during the course 
of history into the general categories of play, games, sports, theater, and ritual 
(Schechner 1988, 12). One way Schechner illustrates this array of performances 
is in a fan reproduced below.” According to music theory a similar progression 
has taken place in music from folk to art to pop forms of music (Booth & Kuhn 
1990). 


The social convulsions of the 1960s and 1970s resulted in growing interest 
in what Schechner calls "primal performance"--a return to the ritual roots of 
modern performance. This turn away from commercial theater and entertainment 
addressed a yearning for "wholeness, process and organic growth, concreteness, 
and religious transcendental experience (Schechner 1988, 39-40)."| The yearning 
for primal performance is certainly one reason for the interest in Victor Turner 
whose life's work dealt with the anthropology of ritual and performance 
(Schechner 1986). One of Turner's central ideas was derived from Arnold van 
Gennep's three phases in a rite of passage: separation, transition, and 
incorporation, particularly the transition phase (Turner 1979, 16). During a rite 
of passage, the initiate passes though a transition phase which van Gennep called 
"margin" or "limen"--a period of social limbo. This liminal period in the 
initiation rites of tribal societies, according to van Gennep, is often characterized 
by physical and spiritual separation from society, where the initiate is "tempor- 
arily undefined, beyond the normative social structure (Turner 1979, 18- 19)." 


Turner explored this state of liminality, as an essential and integral part of 
"tribal" and "agrarian" ritual, and its carry-over "liminoid" forms into modern 
industrial society. Liminality, as a state of transition or "threshold," and its 
modern "liminoid" form was considered by Turner to be an important means of 
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human adaptation to environmental change (Turner 1974, 15). He felt that 
modern arts and sciences are the locus of that liminoid element in modern life. 
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Figure 1 Schechner's Performance Fan 


Just as when tribesmen make masks, disguise themselves as 
monsters, heap up disparate ritual symbols, invert or parody profane 
reality in myths and folk-tales, so do the genres of industrial leisure, 
the theatre, poetry, novel, ballet, film, sport, rock music, classical 
music, art, pop art, etc., play with the factors of culture, sometimes 
assembling them in random, grotesque, improbable, surprising, 
shocking, usually experimental combinations. But they do this in a 
much more complicated way than in the liminality of tribal 
initiations... and not infrequently, models, direct and parabolic or 
aesopian, that are highly critical of the status quo as a whole or in 
part (Turner 1979, 35-36). 
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The point is that these liminoid forms provide innovative ways, according to 
Turner, to describe and interpret sociocultural experience. This suggests the 
degree to which performance may be essential to the transformational 
movement. 


One other essential feature of Turner's ideas relating to ritual and 
performance is "communitas.". Communitas is "social anti-structure," a "bond 
uniting...people over and above any formal social bonds"--some of the best 
historical examples being religious processions. These are anti-structural "in 
that they are undifferentiated, equalitarian, direct, nonrational (though not 
irrational) (Turner 1974, 45)." Wild cat labor strikes, spontaneous political 
demonstrations, and audiences at rock festivals would be modern examples. The 
fundamental lesson here is that what Turner considered to be anti-structures, 
such as liminality and communitas, "are the conditions for the production of root 
metaphors, conceptual archetypes, paradigms (Turner 1974, 50)." Furthermore, 
he argues that all across the globe millennial and revivalistic movements 
"originate in periods when societies are in liminal transition between major 
orderings of social structural relations (Turner 1974, 53)." In this context, 
transformational politics becomes a liminal part of the social drama of 
widespread global social change. 


Two Typology Filters 

To explore the role and function of performance in transformational 
politics, I will use two theoretical perspectives. The first is the typology of 
George Szanto (1978) who posits three types of theater. Szanto conceives of all 
theater as being a form of propaganda, falling into one of three categories: 
integration, agitation, and dialectics. The theater of integration is all-pervasive 
"and yet the most often invisible" form of propaganda (Szanto 1978, 74). It 
comprises the vast amount of Hollywood productions and the "vast wasteland" 
of commercial and public television and its aim is to reinforce the status quo. 
Agitation theater, in its pure form, "is an attempt to make a single comment 
about a circumstance or relationship. Such a theater is capable therefore of an 
extremely powerful short-term shock effect, striking at the heart of an issue with 
piercing accuracy (Szanto 1978, 77)." He indicates that the most visible theater 
of agitation was the radical theater movement of the 1960s--whose intention was 
the desire to single out and depict previously ignored social problems (Szanto 
1978, 73). He notes that agitation-propaganda (agit-prop) usually takes place 
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outside of institutional settings (such as street performances) and is perhaps its 
most effective in those settings (Szanto 1978). 


His dialectic theater of propaganda is the most rare of forms neither 
critiquing nor supporting bourgeois society, but transcending it to present 


Szanto's Types of Theater 


=> Integration < Agitation © Dialectic © 


alternative future choices of less alienated societies (Szanto 1978, 86). All three 
of these forms have implications for transformational politics, but the dialectic 
form presents a challenge to the future of performance in transformational 
politics--to which I shall return in the last section of this paper. 


Eight Functions of Performance 


aesthetic enjoyment @ participatory ritual 
intellectual inquiry = social commentary 
affective play # political action 

cultural memory = psychological probe 


The second filter I will use below is the framework developed by Mary 
Strine, Beverly Whitaker Long, and Mary Frances HopKins (1990). This 
considerably finer division of "sites" (or functions of performance) are 
distributed into eight areas: aesthetic enjoyment; intellectual inquiry; affective 
play; cultural memory; participatory ritual, social commentary; political action; 
and, as a psychological probe. 
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What is the Role and Function of Performance in Transformational 
Politics? 


Even within a teatrum mundi paradigm and a dramaturgical ontology, the 
position of performance in transformational politics bears some scrutiny from a 
functional standpoint. Both Szanto's and Strine, Long, and HopKin's typologies 
help place transformational performance in a functional context and help us to 
see what these typologies fail to capture or what light they shed on an emerging 
transformational performance paradigm. 


Aesthetic Enjoyment 

While on the surface it might be easy to agree with Szanto that all 
aesthetically-enjoyable performance is integrative (that is, serving the purposes 
of the bourgeois status quo), there are circumstances where social movements 
"provide entertainment" which does not reinforce the dominant paradigm, which 
is integrative of the emerging paradigm instead. Can folk music, rock and roll, 
new age (or even classical) music be integrational in terms of emotional- 
aesthetic attachment to transformational politics (does the music "move you’). 
Szanto acknowledges this possibility although somewhat skeptically (Szanto 
1978, 92). 


Bruce Harrah-Conforth (1990) argues that point definitively in the case of 
the rock and roll of Bill Graham's Fillmore auditoriums and similar pleasure 
palaces of the 1960s. While more than simply aesthetic enjoyment--as much 
participatory ritual--the development of a rock and roll rite of passage laid the 
groundwork for reenactment of a rock and roll ritual. While it could be argued 
that the myth and ritual which developed around the late sixties rock and roll is 
merely a commercial co-option of the anti-authoritarianism of that era, to the 
extent which rock and roll suggested or still suggests a revolutionary society it 
remains as a transitional or even transformational type or performance. The 
music of Woodstock cannot help but evoke a sense of "communitas." 


Similarly, for those who are "moved" by the archetypal Industrial 
Revolutionary music of Wagner or Mozart, are there not conceivably 
transformational qualities--emotional potential--given the right context for an 
emotional response. Many baby-boomers identify "Also Spoke Zarathustra" 
with an emotionally-charged excitement about the possibilities of space 
exploration, for example. 
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Intellectual Inquiry 

Intellectual inquiry seems inherently neither integrative nor agitative, but 
presumably the deeper one inquires--intellectually-speaking--the less integrative 
any performance is to any status quo. Critical intellectual inquiry has clearly 
been a trend in agit-prop theater especially since the 1960s. Some of the best 
intellectually challenging performance comes from ethnic theater and art (Elam 
1986; Trequer 1992) and feminist theater and art (Berger 1983: Kaneda 1991: 
Silverstein 1991; Tallmann 1991). This type of theater not only has raised 
questions about societal problems and power relations, but has also questioned 
its own implicit assumptions, ideologies, ambiguities, and contradictions (Strine 
et al., 1990, 186). Nowhere has this been more pronounced than in radical 
feminist performance (Curb 1985; Forte 1988). 


Performance art, as a genre, has been the stage for this type of exhibition 
of social criticism and occasional self-reflection. Lucy Lippard's (1984) 
description of three days of performances put on in the mid 1980s by Artists 
Call Against U.S. Intervention in Central America illustrates both the self- 
indulgent and shallow as well as the insightful and thoughtful sides of social 
movement artists. Even more visible is Laurie Anderson's "techno-pop criticism 
of modernism" whose more mainstream appeal should force social movement 
actors to ask themselves if they should try harder to go beyond preaching to the 
converted. 


Affective Play 

Artists Call Against U.S. Intervention in Central America also attempted, 
some activist-artists more successfully than others, to play with the 
contradictions of U.S. foreign policy and of power relations in that region. 
Many of the art posters of the Guerrilla Girls are playful (yet they seriously 
challenge intellectual inquiry, invite social commentary, and call for political 
action)(Tallmann 1991). Standup comedy routines, parody, and puns have been 
and should be among the techniques of transformational performance. The 
Hawaii Green Movement's "Green Preacher" parodied revivalist religion both to 
entertain the movement audience and then to get them to "dig deep in their 
pockets for a green offering" to continue their pagan missionary work. 


Parades, pilgrimages, carnivals, circuses, and street theater are all forms of 
performance which make use of play (Fox & Gill 1985; Van Buren 1992; Griind 
1992: Gunawardana 1992). While these types of performance may be 
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integrational, they have been and are used as agit-prop. Or as pre-industrial 
forms they may serve emerging transformational paradigms. Carnivals and 
camival-like events are historically "transformational" in nature--where gender, 
race, and species are transformed into one another or are blurred. In the U:S., 
Halloween is used by many social movement groups as the occasion for playful, 
but serious, performances addressing movement concerns and issues. 


Parades are a common vehicle for political protest and serve as a very 
useful means of mobilizing movement participants "to play" at the same time 
that they socialize among themselves and fulfill some of the other functions of 
performance. While groups can and do organize their own parades, 
transformational groups can often enter parades organized by other civic groups 
(Martin Luther King Jr., Day parades, for example). Gay and lesbian groups 
had major nation-wide media coverage of their huge parade in Washington, D.C. 
in the spring of 1993. 


Agit-prop street theater is not a recent development either. A classic 
political example is the Boston Tea Party. Agit-prop was also used by labor 
and socialist organizers in the first half of the century. Most people are more 
familiar with the guerilla theater of the 1960s performed by such groups as the 
SDS Buffalo Rat and the San Francisco Mime Troupe (Lesnick 1973). Street 


theater agit-prop outside of the U.S. has flourished as well. Examples include: 
the activities of Welfare State International in the UK for over twenty years 
(Fox & Gill 1985); Sri Lanka's Wayside and Open Theatre Group (Gunawardana 
1992): and, the late Safdar Hasmi's street theater group (Van Erven 1989). 


Cultural Memory 

Clearly, integrational propaganda's central project is to reinforce cultural 
memory, or rather to create it in the preferred image of the dominant political 
culture. "Ethnic" performance of the last three decades has sought to recreate 
cultural memory consistent with revisionist history and the political agendas of 
oppressed groups. African-American theater has sought to raise consciousness 
and solidarity as well as instill cultural memory, exemplified by LeRoi Jones’ 
Spirit House Movers (their production Slave Ship is reviewed by Harry Elam 
[1986]). Luis Valdez's El Teatro Campesino is a similar performance group 
showcasing Mexican-American cultural experience and history in the Western 
U.S. (their production Quinta Temporada is also reviewed by Elam). Mural art 
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in the Southwest has been another outlet for Chicano artistic expression which 
has often focused on their unique history and cultural memory (Trequer 1992). 


Feminist performance also stands out as an example of the recreation of 
women's cultural memory. While there is considerable overlap with the area of 
participatory ritual, much of radical feminist and lesbian performance challenges 
patriarchal cultural memory, builds on women's experience, and recreates 
woman-centered culture (Curb 1985; Forte 1988; Silverstein 1991). Rosemary 
Curb (1985) describes the cultural memory evolution of "woman-conscious 
drama" as the theatrical progression through rising levels of self-consciousness 
from the feminine through female to feminist. Helene Cixous, in her work Aller 
a la mer, dramatically deconstructs the symbolism surrounding woman's body as 
a means of restoring the female body's "wholeness"--a phenomenological 
approach to remake women's cultural memory (Silverstein 1991). 


Participatory Ritual 

Participatory ritual looms large as an important functional part of 
transformational performance, not the least of which is due to the essential 
quality of ritual as a socially transformative activity. Social movement ritual 
performances can certainly serve as agit-prop, but many rites are in fact 
integrative in terms of their counter-cultural or post-modern contexts. Neo- 
pagan rites and women's circles come to mind as the most obvious examples 
(Noble 1983; Adler 1986; Warren-Clarke 1987; Stein 1988). Slave Ship, while 
agitating for change and solidarity, also served as ritual and created a sense of 
"communitas" for participants, according to Elam. 


As mentioned earlier, routine and ritual activities are indispensable as 
means of reinforcing group goals, values, and objectives. Ritual performance is 
at the root of modern performance and not just "meaningless, mechanical 
motions" but potentially the most liminal and transformative aspect of 
performance "where anything can happen." The return to "primal performance" 
and ritual reflects a rejection of meaningless entertainment and a yearning for 
participatory performance which risks experience "beyond the normative social 
structure." While not arguing that the phenomena is necessarily 
transformational, the "techno/rave" culture which has emerged in San Francisco 
and some other metropolitan centers is at least an indication that the search for 
the liminal continues (in this case by nonstop dancing to 120 beat a minute 
music, "smart" drinks, and the drug "ecstacy").’ 
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If, as Hannah-Conforth notes, myth and ritual are responses to our 
confronting (finding meaning in) "a capricious universe" then the recreation of 
transformational rituals are essential fundamentals to building a new society. 
Neo-pagans and many radical feminists are recreating new spiritual traditions 
(including rituals) while others struggle to find traditions within mainstream 
religion that privilege women and nature, for example. While some readers may 
be wondering what religion has to do with politics, one popular widespread 
theory among ecofeminists is that religion precedes politics, that male 
dominance is grounded in patriarchal religion, and that "the personal is 
political." 


Social Commentary 

All of the forms and types of performance already mentioned either 
explicitly or implicitly are making critical social commentary, be they 
folk-protest songs, performance art, street theater, or feminist theater and art. 
By definition performance in the transformational movement is agitation 
propaganda and meant to raise questions about invisible or ignored social 
problems and about unjust power relations in society. 


Transformational politics must take this even one step further inasmuch as 
the transformational message is more fundamental in problematizing 
"civilization," "growth," "progress," and other assumptions intrinsic to the 
western industrial worldview. Thus transformational politics social commentary 
should question the most basic philosophical theories of knowledge and reality. 
A question for future research might be whether performance is sometimes 
better suited than text to challenge our ontology and epistemology. 


Political Action 

Beyond making social commentaries, all of the forms and types of 
performance mentioned also directly or indirectly call for political action, for 
fundamental change in the basic power relations of society. Social movement 
performance usually implies the exercise of some political action as an outcome, 
and this is obviously a function of performance in the transformational 
movement as well. However, transformational politics also embraces individual 
transformation, so political action for transformational politics should also 
include the idea of "personal political action." While some might criticize these 
as merely "lifestyle" changes, movement performances which lead to personal 
behavior changes such as "eating lower on the food chain," better exercise, and 
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stress reduction might also be considered part of the overall context of political 
transformation. 


Political action as a site of performance will continue to be important. 
Movement participants have been busy over the last decade playing roles in 
movement performances such as tent cities and marches demonstrating the plight 
of South Africans under apartheid, homeless in American cities, the victims of 
AIDS, protesting the Gulf War, and other pressing social issues. Radical 
environmentalists, particularly Earth First!, the Sea Shepherd Society, and the 
Animal Liberation Front, have been particularly successful in dramatic 
confrontations on the high seas, tied to tall trees, and in front of Madison 
Avenue furriers--events well-scripted and performed for maximum media 
attention and political impact. 


Psychological Probe 

Strine et al., use poetry therapy as an example of this function of 
performance. While most political movements might be expected to have little 
use for psychological work, it is of obvious value to the humanistic psychology 
roots of transformational politics. Feminist psychology is one area where 
performance as psychological probe appears to be hard at work, for example in 
modeling behavior on ancient goddess archetypes (Downing 1984; Bolen 1984: 
Woodman 1985). 


It does not appear that Strine et al., considered psychological probe as the 
site of performance which includes consciousness-raising, but since they did not 
see fit to include it anywhere, this last category is as good a place as any for 
this most critical of functions for the transformational movement. Movement 
performances uncovered in my literature review sought deliberately to shock 
their audiences or to dramatically raise the audience's level of awareness about a 
particular condition. Women's performance art has explicitly sought to raise 
women's consciousness (Forte 1988, 234) as did Black and Chicano theaters of 
the 1960s and 1970s (Elam 1986, 471). Thus movement actors themselves see 
consciousness-raising as a key function of movement performance. 


What are the Futures of Performance in Transformational Politics? 


It would be no understatement to say that performance is a critical aspect 
of the work of transformational politics. As the previous sections have 
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indicated, performance serves a very wide range of purposes and roles in social 
movements generally, and for transformational politics in particular. As a 
"movement" whose boundaries are blurred and at the same time expansive (that 
is reaching beyond the margins of the dominant industrial paradigm), there are 
areas in which performance for transformational politics could be stretched 
further. The most striking examples come from radical feminist, non-western, 
and experimental performance. 


The "4th Wall" 

The firm boundary between performers and audience, for example, is one 
of the conventions of commercial theater which does not fit the model of 
transformational performance. In "primal performance" there clearly is no such 
boundary, as participants are usually both performers and audience. 
Experimental theater (as exemplified by the work of Peter Brook, Richard 
Schechner, and Jerzy Grotowski) and radical feminist theater and performance 
art have deliberately brought down the "4th wall" that was built up since the 
Elizabethan theater. The futures of performance for transformational politics 
can only include greater attempts to make the "4th wall" of theater and 
performance more permeable. 


Dialectical Theater 

According to Szanto's definition of a theater of dialectical propaganda, 
this theater would present a future of alternative choices leaving the critique of 
bourgeois society only implicit and would present us with visions of a better 
society in the future. It is this suggestion of performances of visions of 
alternative futures--plural futures--that leads me to pose the subheading question 
in the plural: "futures of performance." This pluralism of possibilities is 
underscored by the discussion to follow on quantum theater. Suffice it to say at 
this point that it is important for transformational performance to present 
alternative visions of future societies because transformation itself implies 
change and does not presuppose a revealed truth about A Perfect Society. In 
fact, given the disparate visions--feminist, lesbian, "primal," green, deep 
ecology, non-western--represented in the broadest reach of transformational 
politics, it makes sense to honor and explore all those visions. 


Quantum Teatrum Mundi 
In contrast to the picture of the "insincerity, deception, and illusion" 
manifest in Goffman's The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life and the 
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conflict-driven "social drama" of Turner, the Quantum Theatre of David George 
(1989) offers a new paradigm for theater and everyday life which is a wonderful 
"fit" for transformational movement performance. Quantum Theatre: integrates 
the spectator into the activity, re/cognizes reality as multiple, plural, parallel, 
indeterminate, and ambiguous; and, replaces direction with probability (George 
1989, 73-74). 


George believes that the tentative conclusion is that performance is no 
longer easily rejected as "inconsequential distortion" or as a inferior version of 
"true" reality. Not only is performance as real as any other parallel universe, "it 
is in many ways a more authentic representation because it recognizes and 
enforces a conception of reality as plural and parallel, indeterminate and 
hypothetical, the co-creation of spectator-players--in a word, potential [my 
italics] (George 1989, 74)." While one should be cautious claiming that the 
Quantum Theatre is anything more than a provocative metaphor, there is 
ideological power behind the notion of potential. 


The mechanical, Newtonian world of determinacy still operates at the 
macro level, but the new physics challenges that ideology. According to 
George, Quantum Theatre has the potential to help us accept indeterminacy, 
chance, spontaneity, and to see the world in a continual process of creation and 


transformation. The lessons for transformation performance are: that the actor 
is a symbol of permanent negotiation and re-negotiation between the 
determinism of roles and the existential freedom of each player; that the stage of 
life is plural, multiple, and infinitely relativistic; and, that the spectator is crucial 
to performance as an integral, creative, active, and participating force. 


Conclusion 


Transformational politics, whether viewed from the larger, global teatrum 
mundi or from a narrower, pragmatic "breach of social norms," can be seen in 
performance terms. We act out of our fears and anger and we act out our hopes 
and desires. Performance, thus, becomes not only a tool to reach our goals, but 
an essential part of what makes us human, both in socially and politically. To 
return to the opening Shelly quote, our senses are quickened through the 
experience of performance. That experience excites potential--the potential to 
transform ourselves and our world. 
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Notes 


1. There is at least one critical difference between the transformational politics movement and 
the Green movement. While the Greens have been to some extent successful in making the 
connection between many contemporary social movements, my experience with the Green 
movement leads me to the conclusion that they often fail to “practice what they preach." I 
have believed that the strength of the Green movement lay in the vision of and attempt to 
articulate a post-industrial paradigm. Thus far, the Greens appear to still be mired in the 
industrial paradigm. 


2. Schechner, xii. 


3. Cf. Harrah-Conforth's discussion of rock and roll rites of passage. The psychoactive drug 
"ecstacy" is also known as MDMA, as "XTC," or simply "E." 
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The earth is the very quintessence of the human condition, and earthly 
nature, for all we know, may be unique in the universe in providing human 
beings with a habitat in which they can move and breathe without artifice. 

The human artifice of the world separates human existence from all mere animal 
environment, but life itself is outside this artificial world, and through 
life man remains related to all other living organisms. 


--Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition, p. 2. 


In the traditions of Western science and politics--the tradition of 
racist, male-dominated capitalism; the tradition of progress; the tradition of 
the appropriation of nature as resource for the productions of culture; the 
tradition of reproduction of the self from the reflections of the other--the 
relation between organism and machine has been a border war. The stakes in the 
border have been the territories of production, reproduction, and imagination. 
This...is an argument for pleasure in the confusion of boundaries and for 
responsibility in their construction. 


--Donna Haraway, "Manifesto for Cyborgs," in Nicholson, 
Feminism/Postmodernism, p. 191. 


Introduction 


Besides authority, citizenship has been one of the most contested 
categories of political analysis. The stakes surrounding conflicts over the 
territory of citizenship--what its boundaries are and who lives within them-- 
have always been high. If political rights and responsibilities belong only to 
citizens, then the determinatin of the range of rights and responsibilities 
that citizens have is, at least in part, an exercise in establishing 
boundaries between the citizens of one political community and those of 
another. Now, with the contours of the contemporary political map changing so 
rapidly and so violently, the debate about citizenship in a plural world 
increasingly divided against itself takes on a new urgency. 


In a world where “balkanization" and "bantustanization" are rapidly 
becoming more typical "solutions" to the "problem" of multiethnic communities, 
one of the most contested aspects of the theory and practice of citizenship is 
the relationship between the democratic emphasis on a broadening or more 
inclusionary conceptualization of citizenship and an equally democratic stress 
on a voluntarily associative dimension of political communities. How can 
democracies sustain both of these emphases? 


That question becomes connected to another. As Omar Dahbour has recently 
put it, "how can a state grant recognition to the cultural differences of 
already constituted social groups while still maintaining a commitment to a 


— 

if 
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common political identity2?"! This question about difference and its 
relationship to identity becomes compounded by developments in postmodern 
thinking about identity. If identity is a socially constituted practice and 
not an essence, if it is also a radically unstable practice subject to 
individual negotiation, active subversion, and the theatrical dynamics of 
performance, then the political recognition of cultural differences proceeds 
along an apparently unmappable trail. It becomes difficult to imagine how the 
state can grant recognition to cultural differences of "groups" whose being a 
group is not already constituted, but rather is constantly shifting, perhaps 
even illusory. 


In this paper I will reflect on this peculiarly postmodern dilemma. I 
want to consider the reconfiguration of citizenship proposed by recent 
feminist analyses of the concept of citizenship and implied by feminist 
criticisms of identity politics. Along the way, I explore implications of the 
debates about gender as a concept and the question of gender as a discourse 
about represention. Finally, I want to explore whether feminist theory, even 
postmodernist feminist theory, avoids the pitfalls for which it criticizes the 
modernist project of citizenship. If feminists criticize the modernist project 
because it requires understanding citizenship as a relatively fixed, though 
broadened, kind of membership in a reasonably stable, though transformed, 
political community, do feminist formulations negotiate successfully past the 
shoals of fixed boundaries and borders? 


Boundary Projects and Citizenship 


Citizenship has a number of interconnected dimensions, each of which can 
best be understood as what Spike Peterson has elsewhere called a "boundary 


project."* Citizenship is about the identity of members of a political 
community. In liberal democracies, citizens share a common identity in 
relation to the state, despite the fact that their social, particular 
identities differentiate them from one another. As full members of a political 
community, citizens enjoy privileges, and are expected to fulfill their 
responsibilities to the state. Being defined as a citizen entitles, and 
sometimes obligates, one to behave as a citizen. As a practice, citizenship 
defines the action of those who have the identity of citizens. This action, or 
behavior, occurs in specific place; citizenship, thus, has a spatial 
location or locale.’ Within the space of citizenship, the practice of 


"The Forms of Postnational Political Identity: From Multinationalism to 
Multiculturalism," paper presented at the American Political Science Association 
Meetings, Chicago, IL., Sept., 1992, p. 11, emphasis added. 


. "Transgressing Boundaries: Gender, States, Militarism," in Peace, World 
Order and Conflict Resolution Studies: Problems, Challenges, Prospects, ed. World 
Order Models Project, (New York: World Order Models Project), p. 1. 


3 Elsbeth Probyn uses the concept of "locale" in order to "designate a place 
that is a setting for a particular event." Its usefulness with respect to 
understanding citizenship is to remind us of citizenship's geographic dimensions. 
"Travels in the Postmodern: Making Sense of the Local," in Linda Nicholson, ed., 
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citizenship is enacted. In Western political thought, citizenship is defined 
as a particular kind of civic behavior enacted in public space. 


Citizenship then can be understood as an action practiced by people of a 
certain identity in a specifiable locale. In this paper, I will interrogate 
each of these dimensions of citizenship--identity, locale, and action--under 
the light, and within the shadows, of feminist critique. Feminist critique, as 
I understand it, focuses attention on the gendered dimensions of a particular 
discourse about political identity, political action, and political space. 
Necessarily a feature of this attention to gender, though not always made 
explicit, is an effort to understand the implication of al] discourses about 
difference, such as ethnic discourses, discourses of sexuality, of age, and of 
ability,in the delineation of gender as such. 


If citizenship is always about boundaries; what then does the term 
"feminist citizenship" connote? I use the term feminist citizenship in two 
senses. The first refers to citizenship as a practice within feminism--the 
conditions defining feminist identity, locale, and action within the feminist 
community, as implied by contemporary debates in feminist political theory and 
practice. The second refers to arguments about citizenship implied by feminist 
political discourse. I am interested in both the ways that dominant political 
formulations of territorialized nationalism and its related conceptualization 
of exclusionary citizenship invade and infect feminist discourse, as well as 
in how feminist criticism of citizenship in the national security state 
potentially aims to subvert the dominant political discourse. I wonder about 
the possibilities for "feminist citizenship" among feminists, and what 
relevance these possibilities have for rethinking politics and the nature of 
the democratic community in the broader sense. 


Feminism/Postmodernism, (New York: Routledge, 1990), p. 178. Donna Haraway 
applies this geographic metaphor to the analysis of the category of "experience," 
a category fraught with territorial imperatives in feminist analysis. Mapping 
consciousness of experience across a number of intersecting grids or locales, 
such as local/global, or personal/political, can avoid a kind of static binarism 
so long as one remembers that “each term in turn bifurcates: the 'local' into 
‘personal political' and the ‘'global' into ‘personal political’. Similarly, 
continuing indefinitely, every instance of the analytical pair 
'personal/political' splits on each side into 'local/global'." Mapping the 
experience of citizenship onto this complex, multi-dimensional grid enables us 
to understand experience as mediated by locale, and to grasp the locale of 
citizenship as critical to understanding the range and ethos of citizenship as 
a practice. This mapping can permit the recognition of constellations of agendas 
and interests whose aim is to build "connections and affinities" instead of 
fencing in fixed and closed "identities." "Reading Buchi Emechita: Contests for 
‘Women's Experience' in Women's Studies," in Nicholson, p. 111, 113. cf. Jones, 
Compassionate Authority: Democracy and the Representation of Women, (New York: 
Routledge, 1993), pp.213-7. 


4 Comment on what "gender" means; on Butler's comments on the "illimitable 
‘ete. 


1.Identity. 


As a political boundary project, the identity dimension of citizenship 
refers to the construction of social bonds among those who are allowed to 
share its features. Citizen bonds connect the members of a political community 
by creating a sense of "belonging-to" this group and not that. Citizenship 
connotes a promise of responsibility to those among whom it is understood to 
be "good," or desirable, to be among. As with all socil bonds, it has its 
exclusionary moment. While obligating citizens, in the strong or weak sense, 
to keep promises to fellow citizens, citizenship as an identity marker 
simultaneously constitutes a rejection of non-citizens, aliens who should be 
kept at the gates of the city/nation/community, outside the artificial world 
within which citizenship exists. 


Identity often has been treated as an essential feature of those who can 
legitimately be defined as citizens. In the history of Western democracies, 
different, purportedly natural, human characteristics have been taken as 
identity-markers of citizens, including color, nationality, sex, age, 
religion, mental status, and wealth. 


Feminists have argued that citizenship not only has a specific sex, but 
a particular gender. Feminists have contended that in most Western democracies 
the conceptualization of citizenship has been derived from a set of values, 
experiences, modes of discourse, rituals, and practices that privilege "men" 
and the "masculine" because this set historically has marked or represented 
the site of the dominant masculine gender. 


In fact, identity should be understood as the contingent effect of 
citizenship instead of its necessary precursor. The boundaries that constitute 
modern citizenship in nation-states are, as I have argued elsewhere, 
"contingent upon the ultimate subordination of the specific bonds of gender, 
race, and class--indeed all particularized identities--in favor of, most 
often, a national identity and loyalty to the state. To become a citizen is to 
trade one's particular identity for an abstract, public self." ° If one 
argues that humans are at least enough alike one another as to be capable of 
change, then the differences between the identity of citizens and non-citizens 
are a function of an artificially constructed boundary line, and not of any 
essential features of those who happen to fall on either of its (many, 
shifting) sides. 


The mutability of the identity of citizens is evidenced by the fact that 
when the borders of federated nations are changed arbitrarily, and people are 


9] use quotation marks around the words representing sex and gender to 
indicate graphically that these terms are intended to be understood as 
representations, as discursive markers, rather than as essentialist or 
naturalistic "things-in-themselves." I will discuss at length within this paper 
the way that gender can be used productively as a critical tool of analysis 
without reducing it to a pre-given ontological category. 


6 "Citizenship in a Woman-Friendly Polity," Signs, 15, 4 (1990):784. 
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asked to continue to view those with whom they might never have chosen to 
affiliate in the first place as equal citizens, they may begin to invent 
increasingly atavistic reasons for not doing so. 


Consider the fantastic narrative of Col. Slavko Lisica, Commander of 
Serbian rebel forces for much of conquered northern Bosnia. In Lisica's 
political narrative, Yugoslavia still exists. It represents the imaginary 
nation of Serbia-past, the nation that would have been Serbia had an 
"international plot to eradicate the Serbian nation" not been practiced 
throughout much of modern history. Lisica's declaration that Bosnia never 
existed, that the cities of Derventa and Bosanski Brod are Serbian sounds like 
the ramblings of a lunatic. Lisica's claims to the northern region of Bosnia 
and much of the Balkan peninsula are based neither on existing cartographies, 
nor on historical maps, but on the fact that "ethnic Serbs have been among 
those who have lived [in the region], thereby fulfilling the nationalist 
definition that any place with a single Serbian grave constitutes Serbian 
land." 


From a Western point of view, this story sounds fantastic. Yet, it may 
be no more fantastic than the narrative of Manifest Destiny that carried the 
Pilgrims to a Zion in the Wilderness, or justified US expansion across the 
Western territories of the now-United States. Instead Lisica's narrative 
suggests the constructed, fantastic, fictional, and arbitrary quality of all 
narratives creating the identity of citizens of nations or political 
movements. 


Political narratives map a discursive terrain. Whether they are official 
state narratives, such as those inscribed in law that mark the place of rights 
and responsibilities "belonging to" members of political communities, or they 
are revolutionary narratives produced by self-constituted bands of "aliens" 
creating subversive manifestoes that demand rights of passage and access to 
the "forbidden city" for the previously excluded, all political narratives 
create a living space for criticism, opening up the possibility for perceiving 
previously missed connections of affinities, and, simultaneously closing off 
other opportunities for building critique and rebuilding politics. 


Feminist political narratives map a particular terrain for the identity 
of feminist citizens. Current versions of debates about difference in feminism 
rest upon a particular discourse about citizenship. To put it more precisely, 
a rhetoric of citizenship as the politics of identity and exclusion has been 
used to structure arguments about engaging in feminist action and building 
feminist theory. It is my contention that this rhetoric conflicts with other 
feminist political principles of inclusion and plurality. The dominant 
rhetoric about the identity of citizens within feminism seems to have become 
the most xenophobic in an age when xenophobia has demonstrated its destructive 
powers to a frightening extent. My connecting xenophobia and feminism is 
intentionally ironic. I mean to provoke a process of self-reflection about 
"othering" on all sides of feminist analysis. 


T "Rebel Serbs See Themselves as Victims of a Global Plot," Los Angeles 
Times, March 8, 1993, p 1, A8. 
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In some feminist quarters, especially, but not only, in academia, one 
can witness the rise of new forms of nationalism and heart-wrenching 
territorial wars akin to the projects of ethnic nationalism evident across the 
globe. Feminists seem to be captives of the same political discourse that 
prevents Zionists from ever even listening to the P.L.O., that launches 
midnight raids of Serbs on Bosnian Muslims, that represents Saddam Hussein as 
outside the family of nations, and that cuts off dialogue between members of 
the Ulster Party and the I.R.A. In some feminist quarters, "pass laws" have 
been established. Intellectual Bantustans have been constructed. And feminists 
accuse each other of subscribing to these practices, without turning the 
critical light in the opposite direction. 


Yet, while distracted by these skirmishes, each of us for a bounded 
territory of her own, those who have traditionally structured the terms of 
access to various institutions of power continue to do so. These terms of 
access, I argue, are an effect of a particular understanding of citizenship 
framed by the ethos of the national security state--that state of mind that 
constructs the world as dangerous and risky and manageable only if foreigners 
are kept out, only if the barbarians are outside the gate of the walled city. 


For instance, questioning whose experiences get to count as "women's 
experiences" and whose readings of those experiences are legitimate challenges 
the terms of membership in the feminist community. Contestation of the terms 
of membership in the feminist community--how you get your feminist identity 
papers, and what rights, privileges and responsibilities membership 
entails--is one sense in which the term "feminist citizenship" can resonate. 
Who are the citizens of feminism? 


The boundaries around the territory of feminism and the identity of its 
members, its "citizens," have always been contested. As Nancy Cott has argued, 
the emergence of the feminist movement in the United States in the early 
twentieth century marked a moment of separation, or, at least, a straining of 
relations, between activists in the "woman's movement," who stressed women's 
uniqueness and the importance of women's special social vision to the 
reconstruction of the world and women's place in it, and "feminists" who 
argued that they were the true advocates of equality for women. ° Later, what 
counted as "feminist" issues divided advocates of change for women along the 
lines of color, ethnicity, class, and sexuality. In more recent times there 
have been debates about whether scholars or community activists were "truer" 
feminists, fuller "citizens" in the feminist polity. 


At each of these moments in the elaboration of feminist alliances, 
different boundary markers were defended in order to purify the feminist 
community of dangerous interlopers. Solidarity demanded security, and security 
required purging the community of those whose consciousness was not consonant 
with community goals. In the 1920s, this led Alice Paul to declare that the 
demands of African-American women to consider an anti-lynching strategy as 
central to the feminist agenda interfered with the elaboration of a purely 


8 The Grounding of Modern Feminism, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1987). 
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feminist program. In the 1970s, African-American women and Chicanas perceived 
themselves as being forced to choose between allegiance to the women's 
community or the struggles of their ethnic communities. Yet, at the same time, 
the imagined feminist community was claimed by its leaders to be 
representative of women's interests as a whole. Nations demand unifying 
identities and loyalty oaths in order to create allegiances that transcend 
connections of kith and kin. 


If the discourse of citizenship infects debates within feminism, we need 
to explore further where the logic of citizenship in the national security 
state leads. This is because not only are feminists asked to prove that they 
deserve citizenship within the national security state, but also because the 
discourse of national security infects feminism with its ethos. 


Today, debates within feminism sometimes turn into contests over theory 
as territory to be claimed, possessed; they become debates about access and 
privilege, about inclusion and exclusion, about boundaries and responsibility. 
Wihtin the academy, narratives of such debates represent the world of women as 
groups of rival, enemy camps, staking claims over the same territory of 
knowledge-production and distribution, fearful of alliances, suspicious of 
solidarity. 


Recently, lines dividing the "we" within American feminist theory have 
been drawn most starkly in terms of color. The claim has been made that by 
privileging gender as an analytic category, feminist theorists have reproduced 
the very hegemonic structures of thought that feminism intended to subvert. 
Much feminist theory, sometimes represented as "whitefeminism," has been 
charged with racism. 


Gloria Anzaldua, for example, has written that "[t]he people who 
practice Racism--everyone who is white in the U.S.--are victims of their own 
white ideology and are impoverished by it...Often whitefeminists want to 
minimize racial difference by taking comfort in the fact that we are all women 
and/or lesbians, and suffer similar sexual-gender oppressions...They 
["whitefeminists"] seem to want a complete, totalizing identity." She contends 
that this is the result of the fact that the category "woman" has become 
hegemonic in "whitefeminism." Even when "they" make some efforts to 
acknowledge differences, "[i]n the act of pinpointing and dissecting racial, 
sexual or class ‘differences’ of women-of-color, whitewomen not only objectify 
these differences, but also change those differences with their own white, 
racialized, scrutinizing and alienating gaze." 


Anzaldua's powerful and stinging indictment of the exclusionary and 
colonizing practices of certain forms of feminist discourse has different 
effects on different readers. I am aware that the legitimacy of my criticism, 
advanced by a "white feminist," might be dismissed a priori because of my 
color. Yet the force of Anzaldua's rhetoric depends upon reducing the identity 
of "whitewomen" to one aspect of being, namely, "color," and defines this 


9 "Introduction," in Gloria Anzaldua, ed., Making Face/Making Soul: Haciendo 
Cara, (Sa Francisco: Aunt Lute Press, 1990), p. xix,xxi. 
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category naturalisticaliy. In Anzaldua's rhetoric, the category "color" exists 
unproblematically, and its meaning is apparent and incontrovertible. If 
hegemony in feminism is to be resisted, this means resisting old and new forms 
of hegemony, including the newest forms of hegemony expressed in American 
feminist theory within the terms of identity politics. 


Statements such as Anzaldua's that "everyone who is white in the U.S." 
practices racism are not fundamentally different from statements insisting 
that all men are sexists. As bell hooks has argued about the latter, not only 
do such statements silence debate altogether, they reproduce a politics of 
opposition and exclusion, and they preclude thinking about political action in 
solidarity. They reinforce a peculiarly American approach to political change 
by transforming critical challenges to the structures of inequality into the 
logic of interest group politics, that is, into demands for one's "fair share" 
of resources. This approach, as Iris Young has written, obscures the 
institutional context within which distribution occurs, focusing instead on 
"the size of portions individuals have." There is no question that 
provision of more fairly distributed material and cultural "goods" to those 
who have been deprived of access is a pressing need. Simultaneously, though, 
critical focus must remain on the social structures and institutional contexts 
which frame distribution. 


In writing these criticisms I am aware of the risk of having what I say 
dismissed by being read as evidence of a basic refusal to accept the pain of 
recognizing my own responsibility for having benefitted from racism. I could 
also easily be accused of glossing over real differences of privilege that 
construct hierarchies of citizenship among women. I do not deny that, within 
the context of American feminism, racialized privilege continues to structure 
how knowledge is produced and circulated, and to authorize specific forms of 
feminist theory over others. Acknowledging this fact requires undoing 
privilege, the first step toward which is realizing the subtle ways that 
privilege is reproduced by not having to be named as such. This realization is 
painful for feminists not only because it shatters the illusion of sisterhood, 
but also because it assigns responsibility for racism to every white person, 
including feminists who thought they already were beyond racism. 


I am not refusing either this pain or this responsibility. My effort 
here is to call for ways to re-establish dialogue across these differences and 
outside of the logic of "national security systems," while understanding that 
dialogue can be both painful and pleasurable if it occurs within the context 
of an analysis that resists confusing the "accidental" features of one's 
identity---being white, black, or any color---with the politically and 
economically grounded classificatory system that assigns privileges to one 
group over another. 


If the racial subject has been produced politically, then it becomes 
possible to disaffiliate from race privilege, to become "disloyal to 
civilization," especially a civilization that uses racism to divide and 


10 Justice and the Politics of Difference, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1990), p. 18. 


conquer the relatively powerless, and to deny women the pleasure of one 
another's company and conversation. Moreover, as Margaret Walker has 

argued, this kind of disloyalty is necessary because it refuses to protect a 
civilization that wants to resist certain facts that have changed in the 
world. "[I]n this country [the U.S.], we have developed and arrived at a 
point," she writes," where our culture is neither black nor white but mulatto, 
a synthesis of the two."!2 Walker's "mulatto" implicitly challenges the 

limits of thinking in terms of citizenship as membership in a national 
security state, and urges us to think beyond the politics of boundaries, as 
well as to assume responsibility for borders that need to be maintained. 


The strategic assertion of identity remains necessary to the development 
of any political movement, even a movement towards "open" coalitions. At the 
same time, if the assertion of identity is not to become the goal itself, then 
healthy skepticism about the adequacy of identity politics and the limits of 
nationalism, about the pleasures and dangers of lobbying for access to an 
existing system of power, and about adversarial organizing is necessary along 
the way. 


I do not believe we can, or should, avoid the necessarily difficult and 
discomforting debates about varieties of exclusionary practices, and about 
racism and homophobia in the development of feminist theory and practice. 
Learning to recognize the privilege afforded by various subject positions is 
essential to unlearning to accept one's privilege. Attentive, self-reflective 
criticism of the racist, classist, homophobic, and other exclusionary forms of 
feminism remains an urgent necessity. 


Yet it also is imperative to continue to talk about the difference 
between "being white," or "being Chicana," or "being Black" as a question of 
skin color, and as an effect of "power and politics." In the former case, 
racism, defined as an automatic by-product of one's color, seems immutable; 
culture and politics and color become reduced to biological categories. In the 
latter case, racism is defined as a political institution, and undoing racism 
depends upon those who would have had greater access to rights and privilege 
because of skin color, working together to change the structures of privilege 
with those who have been denied rights and privileges. 


A political strategy of anti-racism calls upon all people to unlearn the 
practices of race privilege. Despite the fact that we cannot shed our skin, 
together we can disengage from the alienated politics of passing and the 
alienating politics of privilege as citizenship in a national security state. 


" cf. hooks and Childers, "A Conversation about Race and Class," in 
Marianne Hirsch and Evelyn Fox Keller, eds., Conflicts in Feminism, (New York: 
Routledge, 1990), pp. 60-80, at p. 79; Hirsch and Keller, “Introduction ," in 
Hirsch and Keller, op. cit., pp. 2-5; and Adrienne Rich, "Disloyal to 
Civilization: Feminism, Racism, and Gynophobia," in Rich, On Lies, Secrets, and 
Silence, (New York, 1979), pp. 275-310. 


I A Poetic Equation: Conversations Between Margaret Walker and Nikki 
Giovanni, (Howard University Press, 1974), p. 130-1. 
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As an alternative to this exclusionary model of citizenship in a 
national security state, I would postulate the model of the synthetic or 
"naturalized" citizen, renamed the mestiza- or mulatto-, or even the cyborg- 
citizen. The mediation between "identity" and "difference" represented by the 
synthetic citizen, created from a mixing of elements understood, from the 
state's point of view, to exclude one another holds promise for a notion of 
citizenship not wedded to national security models. 


Citizenship depends upon the idea of the "foreign," or the "alien," for 
its rationale. In most modern states, being a citizen means either never 
having been "foreign," or having excised the "foreign" in one's self through a 
process of "naturalization." From the state's point of view, transforming the 
person who once was foreign into a citizen requires, at a minimum, 
distinctions in rank between "native-born" and "naturalized" citizens. Tainted 
by lingering "impurities," the naturalized citizen may be forever ineligible 
to hold certain public offices, or be precluded from being given national 
security clearance. At a maximum, the creation of "pure" citizens requires 
elimination of the "foreigners in our midst," as the case of Serbian efforts 
to rebirth Yugoslavia through so-called "ethnic cleansing" campaigns and 
forced, massive resettlement of Muslim and Croat populations represents in the 
extreme. 


If, from the perspective of the state, the dilemmas of being a mestiza- 
citizen are related to lingering elements of the foreign, from the perspective 
of the mestiza, the dilemmas are related more to questions about feeling 
excluded from any one of the communities--the originals, or the adopted--with 
which the "naturalized" citizen expects or is expected to remain connected. 
Belonging fully to neither a community of origin, nor an adopted community, 
the mestiza experiences continued exclusion from each of the groups that 
constitute her mestiza-identity. 


Yet the mestiza promises protean possibilities for the forging of a new 
configuration of political identity, and a new coalitional shape for political 
action. As metaphors for a kind of citizenship-without-walls, they offer 
suggestive images of the sorts of affinity groups that would move our 
understanding of political membership in a radically transformed direction. As 
hybrid or synthetic citizens, the mulatto, and the mestiza speak particularly 
to a model of citizenship as membership in a political community the outlines 
of which cannot be contiguous with any one ethnic or cultural grouping. 


Donna Haraway's cyborg becomes a trope for the peculiar hybrid identity 
that is the product of geometric changes in social relations concomitant with 
changes in "scientific culture" typified by late twentieth century advanced 
industrial society. Haraway describes "three crucial boundary breakdowns" that 
mark the horizon of cyborg politics: the boundary between animal and human, 
between animal-human (organism) and machine, and between physical and non- 
physical. The kind of tight webbing of person-animal-machine-environment 
(physical and non-physical) imagined in Haraways's "political fictional" 
analysis permits the reconfiguration of citizenship on entirely different, 


evidently more fantastic, grounds. Haraway uses the term "affinity groups" 

in place of citizens, in order to suggest the non-naturalistic, constructed 
nature of the political coalitions made possible by technological developments 
and the social relations of production they reflect. 


Affinity groups are partial, temporary, "monstrous and illegitimate" 
unities whose goal is resistance to the processes of worldwide unity-through- 
domination that represent the flip-side of the more progressive interpretation 
of the social and technological transformations that Haraway describes. She 
imagines this cyborg-citizenship as the kind of political form "that actually 
manages to hold together witches, engineers, elders, perverts, Christians, 
mothers, and Leninists long enough to disarm the state." 


Haraway's evocation of a citizenship beyond gender, fixed ethnicities, 
or specifiable sexualities, as a citizenship unable to be contained within the 
limits of the nation-state, and in connection with the non-human and non- 
physical world is a provocative and powerful political myth. Yet, questions 
remain about what changes remain unrealized in the mode of production and in 
patterns of access to the means of controlling the direction of the "new 
technologies" that Haraway so poetically describes. One of the most serious 
questions left underdeveloped in Haraway's essay is how to establish networked 
mechanisms of policy-formation that would enable the realization of a 
progressive political agenda on more than just the pages of little read 
journals. Such practical investigations seem to me to be a necessary precursor 
for taking "pleasure I the confusion of boundaries and...responsibility in 
their construction." 


2. Action in Locale. Wy 


The rhetoric that describes the national security state traffics in 
imagery that represents other citizens not only as different from, or "other" 


13 "Manifesto for Cyborgs," in Nicholson, op. cit., p. 193-5, 196. 


4 ibid., p. 196. 
') ibid. p. 196. 


16 In contrast to Haraway's imaginative and playful reading of the changing 
social relations of a mode of production she describes as the "informatics of 
domination," enabling the development of a "cyborg politics," we have the 
response to the bombing of the World Trade Center by Rep. Charles E. Schumer (D- 
N.Y.). Commenting on the virtually unregulated system of legal immigration, 
Schumer noted that "[oJur borders are much too porous. We want to keep them open, 
but we also have to be much more careful.""Temporary Visas Used to Stay in US 
Indefinitely," Los Angeles Times, March 8, 1993, p. 1. The proliferation of bills 
recommending enhanced border patrols, stricter regulation of immigration, and the 
like suggest the difficulties ahead for the realization of cyborg-citizneship. 


7 Because the remaining two dimensions of citizenship that I defined above 
are so interrelated, in this essay, I will consider them together. 
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than us, because they belong to a different political community, but as our 
"enemies," whose existence itself represents the (armed) threat to our own 
continued protection. Military and para-military rituals, hymns, movements, 
and practices infect the discourse of citizenship in the twentieth century and 
shape the representations of the action of citizens. 


Feminists have argued that identification of appropriate civic behavior 
of citizens in Western discourse has taken the the representation of the 
behavior of one particular group--elite white males--as the model for citizen- 
action for all individuals. As Genevieve Lloyd has written,"[w]loman qua 
woman--as symbol of attachment to individual bodies, private interests, and 
natural feeling--represents all that war and citizenship are supposed to 
contain and transcend."’’ In this sense, the actions and attachments of 
citizens help demarcate the masculine from the feminine. This demarcation 
works also to establish acceptable parameters for the gendered behavior of the 
sexes. Concepts of gender thus help locate the actions of citizenship. 


Within any discourse that defines citizenship as the armed struggle to 
defend a way of life, women's bodies become peculiarly problematic. Since this 
discourse defines women as weak and as needing (men's) protection, women 
cannot actively defend themselves without either calling into question their 
identity as women or threatening the sexual iconography upon which the 
discourse of citizenship is based. When women have acted publicly in ways that 
challenge the status quo, the official representation of their behavior has 
questioned their identity as women, or has caricatured such women as sexually 
wanton and licentious. 


If the critique of citizenship within the context of a national security 
state challenges us to articulate a conception of political action beyond a 
world perceived intrinsically as an arena of agonistic conflict among armed 
warrior camps, each struggling to control territory for (some of) their "own 
kind," feminism adds another dimension to this critique. Feminism focuses 
attention on the gendered dimensions entailed in a militarized discourse of 
political action within the context of world conflict and national security 
states. In part, feminists have questioned what happens to concepts of 
political space and political action when we explore their gendered meanings. 


Once we think of citizens, those denizens of the "public" world, as 
having bodies, sexed bodies, and not just bodies of rights, we notice that 


18 "Selfhood, War, and Maculinity," in Feminist Challenges: Social and 
Political Theory, eds., Carole Pateman and Elizabeth Gross (Boston: Northeastern 
University Press, 1986), p. 76. 


19 For historical examples see Kathleen Jones and Francoise Verges, " ‘Aux 
Citoyennes!' Women, Politics and the Paris Commune of 1871,"History of European 
Ideas, (1991); Robert M. Dekker and Lottie C. van de Pol, "Republican Heroines: 
Cross-Dressing Women in the French Revolutionary Army," History of European 
Ideas, 10, 3 (1989): 353-63; and Martha Vicinus, Independent Women: Work and 
Community for Single Women, 1850-1920, (University of Chicago Press, 1985), p. 
264-5. 
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full citizens are supposed to have the right kinds of bodies in order to fit 
the state's allegedly uniform code of responsibilities and privileges. Women's 
bodies don't seem to fit these codes. This doesn't mean women haven't tried to 
fit. It means that our trying has been at the expense of those other 
allegiances, connections, rhythms, feelings, voices, symbols, territories, and 
bodies we have had to leave behind, or, at times, have been forcibly reminded 
that we have, when we have demanded access to the abstract, though 
geo-politically located, ranks of citizens. 


Contemporary debates about women in the military, and about gays and 
lesbians in the armed services, can be read as narratives revealing the 
centrality of dominant constructions of gender and sexuality in the discourse 
of citizenship in the national security state. Women must be excluded from 
combat, so the argument goes, both because their bodies are unfit for that 
function, and because the presence of women's bodies in the space of combat 
would unsettle male warriors. 


Yet, what is not often articulated is the related thesis that what 
defines certain bodies as women's bodies in heterosexual male-defined space is 
not only their vulnerability but their objectification. To the extent that 
women refuse to be objectified as objects of male desire, they refuse to be 
protected, and thus refuse the role of "women." It is not accidental that 
disproportionately greater numbers of women in the military were targetted as 
lesbians than men were targetted as gay in the years when the purges of 
homosexuals were at their height. Lesbian-baiting and the exclusion of self- 
identified lesbians from the US military helps sustain the dominant gender 
order of male-citizen/protector/subject-of-desire and female-auxiliary- 
citizen/protected/object of desire. 


Ironically, however, eros and combat have been uneasy allies. On the 
symbolic level, gay men must be exluded from the US military because of their 
misplaced desire. Male homosociality cements the troops into a combat-ready 
force. Yet, to be combat-ready requires that the object of desire be absent. 
Men who desire men must be excluded from the space of soldier-citizens not 
because they are behaving like women, but because they are not 
behaving/desiring like men. 


National security state citizenship depends upon militarized male 
homosociality. Within this space, the masculinization of citizenship, then, 
depends upon the exclusion of women who refuse the heterosexual norm as well 
as on the displacement of male homosexuality in order to secure male 
homosociality in the service of a patriarchal state. 


Can the practice of citizenship in the national security state become a 
feminist practice? Part of the answer to this question concerns the extent to 
which dominant practices of citizenship enable actions consistent with 
feminist political actions. Feminist studies of women's political action have 
suggested the need for a conceptual shift away from representing citizenship 
as the armed defense of the nation toward a model that defines participation 
in the activities of citizenship in terms of a discourse of empowerment. This 
conceptual shift attempts to unsettle the connection between (some) male 
bodies and citizenship, and to challenge the discourse of national security 
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systems. 


The implication of some feminist research has been that if women's 
discourses, practices, and rituals of "belonging-to" were taken as 
paradigmatic, citizenship might be founded differently, and understood to be 
practiced in a different locale. The rights enjoyed by and the demands placed 
on the feminist citizen would have to be stretched beyond the question of 
individual political and social freedoms and ordinary political obligations to 
include, for instance, the right to be free from sexual harassment and the 
notion of care-taking responsibilities to others. This latter concept shifts 
the locations for the practice of citizneship, and includes a broader and 
different range of actions within its scope. 


Insofar as feminist theory breaks with liberal conceptualizations of 
citizenship, it has tended to put the emphasis more on civic-mindedness, and 
less on the possession of individual civil and political rights, as the 
hallmark of citizenship.” Moreover, the concept of citizens' duties has 
been framed within global political parameters, and extended, in some cases, 
to include the non-human world. 


Citizenship as the Action of Civic-Minded World-Protection 


Feminist theory suggests specific alternatives to the dominant model of 
political action by citizens that, implicitly, reject its nationalistic and 
antagonistic parameters. By arguing that the ways that nations have been 
constructed have often been at the expense of many women and men, and what 
different women and men have represented, and by claiming that agonistic 
conflict is incompatible with many of the interests of care-giving, the logic 
of this kind of feminist discourse challenges the parameters of citizenship 
understood in nationalistic and agonistic terms. In plage of nations, the 
world; in place of national security, world-protection.“! 


The stress on cross-cultural differences has led, in feminist theory, to 
an emphasis on the importance of building international feminist networks of 
world-protection. Consequently, feminists have shifted the boundaries of 
citizenship away from seeing citizenship as a relationship between the state 
and its subjects and toward a model of politics and public space more 
consistent with both anarchist and communitarian traditions. They are 
anarchist in the sense that feminists criticize the all-knowing state, 
favoring coalitional, pluralistic strategies over centrist ones. They are 
communitarian in the sense that feminists stress connectedness across 
differences; boundaries between "global citizens" become permeable, fluid, and 
negotiable. 


20 cf. Mary Dietz, "Context is All: Feminism and Theories of Citizenship," 
Daedalus, 116, 4, (1987): 6; and Jones, "Citizenship in a Woman Friendly Polity," 
op. cit. 


2 


cf. Sara Ruddick, Maternal Thinking: Toward a Politics of Peace, (New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1989). 
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Coming from very different perspectives, the work of both Hannah Arendt 
and Sara Ruddick suggests ways to explore the conceptualization of citizenship 
rooted in a discourse of world-protection as a political activity reflective 
of the fact of natality. This shift from a politics evocative of mortality to 
one of natality is significant not only because of the different gendered 
images implied by one image over the other, but also because of the different 
attitude toward difference that can be connected with these images. 


The boundaries between citizens in the national security state 
institutionalize a kind of order, an order that keeps at bay our plurality and 
differences. The peculiar need for order above all else is a variable 
condition expressing the interests and desires of some over others. In The 
Human Condition, Arendt argued that the "concept of rule" was the hallmark of 
all attempts to escape "from the frailty of human affairs into the solidity of 
quiet and order."** The concept of rule embodied the idea that "men can 
lawfully and politically live together only when some are entitled to command 
and the others are forced to obey." The concept of rule as mastery, which 
led to the reduction of public life to the business of dominion, undercut the 
concept of action, archein, as a beginning. 


Action, for Arendt, is the "founding and preserving" of political 
bodies. It creates the "conditions for remembrance, that is, for history" and 
is rooted in "natality." Labor and work also are "rooted in natality in so far 
as they have the task to provide and preserve the world." Yet "action has the 
closest connection with the human condition of natality; the new beginning 
inherent in birth can make itself felt in the world only when the newcomer 
possesses the capacity of beginning something anew, that is, of 
acting...[NJatality, and not mortality, may be the central category of 
political, as distinguished from metaphysical, thought. "4 Authority's 
collapse into the concept of rule as mastery is an effect of forgetting the 
rootedness of authority in the concept of natality, the idea of beginnings, of 
foundations, and the possibility of beginning again that this rootedness 
implies. Recovering this original meaning suggests, following Arendt, 
returning to the earth-boundedness and birth-boundedness of human political 
action. 


A similarly earth-bound and birth-bound understanding of political 
action was developed by Sara Ruddick through her conceptualization of 
"maternal thinking." Maternal thinking as a mode of thinking about citizenship 
has many of the characteristics Arendt associated with action within the 
context of the human condition--it stresses an awareness of our natality, our 
embodiment, and our plurality or, what Arendt described as the fact that "we 
are all the same, that is human, in such a way that nobody is ever the same as 


22 On Violence, (HBJ, 1970), p. 222. 


23 ibid. 


24 The Human Condition, (University of Chicago Press, 1958), p. 8-9. 
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anyone else who ever lived, lives, or will live." 


Ruddick describes the ways that the "mother's" interest in the growth 
and preservation of her child--an interest oriented toward the particularity 
of each child as a person--can lead her to a dramatically different 
orientation to the child's needs, and, potentially, to a critical stance 
toward the world within which her actions are framed. It is an orientation 
distinct from the orientation toward the child and the more passive 
orientation toward the world required of the mother by the dominant culture's 
imperative to train a child in the ways of social "acceptability." 


The interest in acceptability can constrain the mother's attention to 
the child--a particularized "attentive love" marked by a more ambiguous set of 
flexible rules--and can lead to the mother's regimentation of the child to fit 
the culture's desiderata. From the perspective of "maternal thinking," the 
raising of girls for lives of self-abnegation, and the raising boys for 
military service, is irrational. It violates the mother's interest in 
"plurality," in protecting the child and encouraging the child's growth 
according to the particular needs of each particular child. The subordination 
of attentive love in favor of governing the development of the child, and the 
world, according to the "rationality" of social acceptability makes the 
mother's "knowledge" of her child's, particular needs, and her awareness of the 
world's dangers, appear irrational.¢ 


Ruddick sees this kind of compassionate attentiveness as capable of 
allowing "maternal thinking" to be extended outward into the public realm. 
Attentive love "represents a kind of knowing that takgs truthfulness as its 
aim but makes truth serve lovingly the person known."* It is an attention 
oriented to the other person's needs that resists translating these specific 
needs and particular desires into reflegtions of one's self: a "knowing the 
other without finding yourself in her." Attentive love is the capacity to 
attend to another's joys and suffering in a way that preserves the other's 


3 ibid. p. 8. 


26 Ruddick's examples of the imperatives of cultural norms of "social 
acceptability" are the raising of girls for lives of self-abnegation and boys for 
military service. She has in mind the dominant culture in the United States. She 
acknowledges, nevertheless, the historical and cultural variability of norms of 
"social acceptability." Her point is that the "mother," (a term she distinguishes 
from its reference to women, though not without recognizing the peculiar way that 
birth connotes women's bodies very differently from men's) as socializer, exists 
on the border of a culture, at once as its loyal supporter and as its most 
radical subversive. The practices being subverted vary cross-culturally. See 
Maternal Thinking, esp. Part III. See also Buchi Emechita, The Joys of 
Motherhood, and Haraway's "Reading Buchi Emechita," op. cit. 


27 Ruddick, p. 104; cf. Elisabeth Spelman, "On Treating Persons as Persons," 
Ethics 88, 2 (1978): 150-61. 


121. 
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joys and suffering in all their particularity. The extension of compassion's 
scope beyond the "private" sphere from which it emerges into the public realm 
is enabled through the practice of "solidarity," a practice that recognizes 
the uniqueness of different womep,’ s and men's "particular situations of 
struggle" and suffering and joy. 


Arendt, by contrast, had argued that it was humanly impossible to 
establish solidarity by bringing compassion into the public realm: 


Whatever the passions and emotions may be, and whatever their true 
connection with thought and reason, they certainly are located in the 
human heart. And not only is the human heart a place of darkness which, 
with certainty, no human eye can penetrate; the qualities of the human 
heart need darkness and protection against the light of the public to 
grow and to remain what they are meant to be, innermost motives which 
are not meant for public display. 


Carried into the public realm, into the light of the world, Arendt contended 
that the conflicts which emotions express become "murderous because they [are] 
insoluble."”! But, for Ruddick, the reasoning of the emotions can provide a 
lucid kind of knowledge that not only can withstand, but even requires, "going 
public" to work its transformative effects. 


"TA] clear-sighted apprehension of ‘oneself and one's society,' combined 
with real increases in women's opportunities and self-respect, shifts 
the balance away from illusion and passivity toward active 
responsibility and engagement." 


For Ruddick, the language of compassion, taken into the public realm, 


can be made the language, not of violate rage, but of protective peace-making. 
Ruddick writes: 


Maternal peacefulness is myth. At its center is the promise of birth. To 
threaten bodies--to starve, terrorize, mutilate, or deliberately injure 
them--is to violate that promise. Every body counts, every body is a 
testament to hope. The hope of the world--of birthing woman, mothers, 
friends, and kin--rests in the newborn infant. 


Ironically, these words echo Hannah Arendt's assessment that 


{t]he miracle that saves the world, the realm of human affairs, from its 


5. 240. 


0 On Revolution, (Viking Press, 1963), p. 91. 


| ibid., p. 93. 


3 Maternal Thinking, op. cit., p. 2937. 


3 ibid., p. 217. 
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normal, 'natural' ruin is ultimately the fact of natality, in which the 
faculty of action is ontologically rooted. It is, in other words, the 
birth of new men and the new beginning, the action they are capable of 
by virtue of being born. Only the full experience of this capacity can 
bestow upon human affairs faith and hope.“ 


Acting on the promise of natality requires compassion, attentive love 
toward the world. Ruddick argued that the appreciation of the "full experience 
of this capacity" for action facilitated by our being "of women born" required 
the inclusion of the knowledge of the fact of natality not only from the 
child's point of view--the child may, in fact, want to deny it--but also from 
the mother's point of view--the mother may, in fact, be prevented or prevent 
herself from knowing it. 


The promise of natality could facilitate the development of civic-minded 
world-protection. It could establish a foundation for citizenship rooted less 
in the boundaries of protected territories if its attentive love could be 
broadened beyond the horizon of possessive, competitive care-taking that 
currently restricts its scope. As an ethos about our belonging to the world 
that Arendt's arguments in The Human Condition evoke, an ethos that sees the 
earth as a "habitat in which [humans] move and breathe without artifice," and 
"through life...related to all other living organisms" civic-minded 
world-protection urges us to break out of what Donna Haraway has called the 
"border wars" that reflect contemporary struggles over "production, 
reproduction, and imagination." 


Some Remaining Dilemmas 


Feminist commitment to a politic sof diversity and, at the same time, to 
structural transformation of a world political economy that systematically 
deprives most of the world's women and men of adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter suggests a desire both to repudiate xenophobic conceptions of 
citizenship and to situate citizenship as civic-minded world-protection within 
a truly New World Order founded on principles of justice and care. 


Yet nagging questions remain. Can world-protection avoid the pitfalls of 
nationalized defense in the national security state? If "caretakers" see the 
world as dangerous for posterity, how can they avoid seeing others as the 
cause of that danger? Should feminist world-protection be wedded to theories 
of citizenship? In a world where most women and most men are not yet visible 
on the terrain of citizenship, whose interests govern the rejection of the 
nation-state as an appropriate territory for feminist citizens? What does the 
feminist critique of citizenship mean in a world where proliferating groups 
are reclaiming a part of previously federal states, as in Yugoslavia, or where 
record numbers of women are participating in national liberation struggles, 
such as that of the Intifada for the right of a Palestinian state to exist? 
What does the critique of citizenship as the politics of exclusion mean within 
the context of feminist theory's belated response to the challenge of 
feminists of color that feminist theory itself become more inclusive? 


4 The Human Condition, p. 247. 


What are the limits of the feminist critique of citizenship? Can we 
sustain a practice of citizenship as political action in concert if we embark 
on this project from a feminist perspective that stresses the global 
parameters of the responsible citizen's obligations, increases the range and 
intensity of these obligations, and, at the same time, broadens the scope of 
citizens’ rights? Will we need to move beyond the parameters of citizenship to 
reach this global solidarity? How far can we go in reconstructing social 
relations in terms of the ethic of care? 


Other nagging problems are raised by postmodernist critiques of identity 
narratives as narratives of exclusion. If every effort to found a common 
identity rests upon definitions of group solidarity that depend upon 
ethnocentric or hegemonic readings of the "acceptably human" for coherence 
then all discourses connected to identity narratives are disciplinary in 
character. No matter how broadly we cast the net, in forging a theory of our 
"common identity" we necessarily exclude those with whom we do not share, or 
do not think that we share, those features, raising again the fences and 
borders that a universalized citizenship-without-walls was supposed to 
subvert. 


Related to this problem is another. If citizenship as civic-minded 
world-protection is global in its scope, including in its "world" the 
illimitability of plurality, accepting even the protean pluralities suggested 
by Haraway's investigations of the permeability of the borders between the 
human-animal, animal-machine, and physical-non-physical, has it addressed 
adequately the prospect of "tolerance" for a "difference" that is so 
irredeemably different that it resists caring, and even refuses to care. We 


can at least imagine a hybrid or cyborg-citizen whose mutant being is outside 

the scope of anything previously recognizable or familiar. Will current forms 

of politics, even reconfigured ones imagined by some postmodernist theorists, 

be adequate to the radical transmogrification of citizenship and its globally 

expanded space suggested by reflection on, and acceptance of, the recalcitrant 
mutant other in our midst? Or will we ultimately recur to some form of "ethnic 
cleansing" campaign to rid the world of this disturbing other? 


This other poses the ultimate critique of the politics of 
representation--can we tolerate difference if difference refuses to be 
tolerant? Will we recur to the logic and discourse of rights and require 
minimal table manners from all those who join us at the diversity feast in the 
face of this "other" who refuses to care? 


I end with a story about this other. Recently, in a graduate course on 
Advanced Feminist Theory, I showed a film called "No Lies." It is a film about 
film and representation that raises questions about the conventions that 
structure our perception of the world, and about the narrative devices, often 
difficult to identify as such, that are deployed in any story that can trick 
us into certain responses. On the surface, the film is constructed as an 
experimental documentary about a filmmaker, whom we never see, interviewing a 
young woman in her apartment, who is always in a closeup shot, in order to get 
interesting film footage for his film class. 


In the course of the filmmaker's nagging insistence that the woman 
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disclose something interesting that happened to her recently, the woman says, 
in a matter-of-fact way, "well I was raped the other day." From that moment, 
the camera seems to turn into an instrument of torture as the filmmaker 
continues to prod more details from this woman's bland confession of having 
been harmed. This male filmmaker insists, along the way, that she cannot be 
telling the truth because she is telling the story of a rape too calmly. 
Ultimately the filmmaker forces a dramatic response from his subject, and the 
film closes with the woman, now in tears, begging the filmmaker to accompany 
her as she walks the night street to her destination. She is, she allows, 
really afraid. 


The film can be read on a number of levels: as the story that it tells 
of one woman's rape, as the story of the raping of the victim all over again 
by having to narrate her tale in public, as an analysis of the voyeurism of 
filmmaking and the raping of any subject by the camera, as a film about film, 
in which the "story" that is narrated is only incidentally related to the 
significance of the film as a film, and many others. 


When I asked the students what they had seen in this film, most of them 
had read it literally as a documentary about one woman's experience of rape, 
and victimization all over again in the hands of this callous filmmaker. Many 
had been so moved by the brief film's evocation of the experience of rape, 
because of the camera's visual raping of the woman on screen, that they could 
hardly talk at all. For several students, themselves rape survivors, the film 
was so close to home that they remained silent. 


Then, one woman in the class offered the following assessment: "I 
thought it was boring," she said flatly. The class was visibly stunned. 


Finally, another woman said to her--"How can you say that, how can you not 
have been moved." "I thought it was boring," was her insistent reply. 


For this class, including even those for whom postmodernism has the most 
exciting appeal, this woman's uncaring and uncompassionate position was 
unconscionable. They could not accept her indifference. She must care, some 
students said. Only someone who had problems, who was repressed, who was not 
in touch with her "real feelings," could not be moved by so graphic a 
portrayal of another woman's pain. When I asked the students to consider 
whether this woman was not our "other", the one whose difference we could not 
accept, students replied that they saw my point, theoretically, but, still, 
they knew there was some deeper reason for her response than the indifference 
she had articulated. There must be. 


So troubling was her indifference, students were forced to come up with 
one category or another into which "the-woman-who-would-not-be-moved" could be 
placed so that her disturbance could be domesticated. Members of the class, 
myself included, seemed to be able to accept her presence only if she could be 
redefined as other than who she had declared herself to be. 


Even the broadest feminist vision of an embrace of alterity and 
plurality has still not figured out how to be at home with this difference. 
Among this group of feminists respect for and acceptance of the multiple had 
found an unexpected limit to its ability to care for and tolerate the uncaring 
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and intolerant. Will a postmodern politics, with its alleged acceptance of 
subversive self-interpretations and plural strategies of resistance, 
successfully negotiate around the discourse of xenophobia, or reinscribe and 
redomesticate the other as "just another other?" Can we dispense with the 
discourse of rights and citizesnhip? 
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The research literature suggests that both presidential electoral 


mandates and legislative majorities are linked to presidential effectiveness 


(Fiorina 1977, Light 1983, Linz 1992, Mainwaring 1990, Suarez 1982). In 


democratic presidential systems a strong electoral mandate as well as a 
legislative majority are often crucial to the successful implementation of a 
president's policy program. In countries undergoing significant structural 
reform the role of mandates and majorities is especially important. The impact 
of the method of presidential election on the ability of the executive to govern 
once in office thus becomes an important area of scholarly inquiry. 

The electoral formula employed by a system to select its executive both 
indirectly (through its impact on the intervening variable of legislative 
multipartism) and directly influences the tendency of a system to provide the 
executive with a legislative majority. Analysis by Jones (forthcoming) has 
demonstrated that the use of the plurality electoral formula, holding all other 
factors constant, is likely to lead to a much larger executive legislative 
contingent than is the use of its principal alternative, the majority runoff 
formula. 

The size of the executive's legislative contingent has a strong impact on 
his/her ability to govern. Furthermore, the size of the average legislative 
contingent provided by plurality formula systems is superior to that supplied 
by systems employing the majority runoff formula. Given this fact, why in 
the recent period of democratization have eight of the nine Latin American 
nations which have rewritten their constitutions chosen the majority runoff 


formula for the election of their president (Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, El 
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Salvador, Guatemala and Peru) while only Paraguay has selected the plurality 
formula? If one views the choice of the electoral formula used to select the 
executive from an optic focused solely on its ability to provide the executive 
with a legislative majority, then the choice of the majority runoff formula 
does not appear to be particularly astute. In the pages that follow we consider 
three prominent, albeit not mutually exclusive, alternative explanations for 
the choice of the majority runoff formula. We conclude, that in terms of its 
contribution to the successful functioning of a democratic presidential system, 
there is sparse substantive support for choosing the majority runoff formula 
in place of the plurality electoral formula. 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORAL FORMULAE 

Among the Latin American national systems in this study (see Table 1), 
four electoral formulae are employed to select the executive (see Table 4). The 
most popular is the plurality formula under which the candidate receiving the 
most votes in the first and only round of voting wins the election.! The other 
prominent method is the majority runoff formula where the executive must 
receive an absolute majority (over 50% of the popular vote) in the first round 


to be elected. If no candidate receives an absolute majority in the first round, 


then a runoff between the top two challengers is used to select the president.2 


The majority congressional formula, where if no candidate receives an 


absolute majority of the vote in the first round, the president is then chosen 


1 Unlike the case in the pure plurality systems, the Costa Rican constitution 
specifies that to be elected a candidate must receive a minimum of 40% of the 
vote. Costa Rica is however classified as a plurality system due to the low level 
of this threshold which makes the system much more similar to plurality than 
majority systems. It should be noted that in the ten presidential elections 
which have occurred under the Costa Rican 1949 constitution, at no time has 
this 40% threshold not been surpassed. 


2 The Peruvian constitution specifies that to be elected in the first round of 
voting a presidential candidate must receive over 50% of the vote. For the 1980 
election a one-time exception lowered this threshold to 36%. This election is 
therefore excluded from this portion of the analysis. 
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by a majority vote in the legislature (with the upper and lower chambers 
meeting in joint session), is employed in two systems.> Finally, Argentina II 
utilizes an electoral college format where voters choose electors from multi- 
member PR districts who then select the executive. 
THREE ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 

There exist three prominent alternative explanations for the selection 
of the majority runoff formula despite its marked tendency to deprive the 
executive of a legislative majority. They are, for simplicity purposes, labeled 
the consensual government, partisan political and robust mandate 
explanations. The consensual government rationale for selecting the majority 
runoff formula is that the high level of legislative multipartism caused by the 
use of this formula is a desired goal of the drafters of the constitution. The 
partisan political explanation differs from the other two in that it is the 
product of the self-interested actions of politicians, not of efforts aimed at 
enhancing democratic institutions. It assumes that in systems where the 
constitutional drafting process is dominated by forces which believe that they 
would be unable to capture the presidency/governor's office in a plurality 
vote, the majority runoff formula is chosen for mostly partisan political 
reasons. The robust mandate is the most prominent of these alternative 
explanations. It argues that the choice of the majority runoff formula is a 
response to a perceived need to provide the executive with a strong electoral 
mandate and avoid situations where the executive is elected with a low 
percentage of the popular vote. As will be elaborated upon later, this latter 
insurance against dangerously low mandates tends to be the only valid 


technical justification for the choice of the majority runoff formula. 


3 In these two systems (Chile I and Bolivia) this choice is made between the 
top two finishers in the popular election in Chile 1 and among the top three in 
Bolivia. 


THE CONSENSUAL GOVERNMENT EXPLANATION 
Selection of the majority runoff formula in order to create a more 

consensual form of government (through increased legislative multipartism 
and hence a president who lacks a legislative majority) recently has been 
mentioned as a rationale by proponents of the majority runoff formula in 
Colombia (Kline 1992). The 1991 Colombian constitutional subcommission on 
the executive branch gave this explanation for its choice of the majority 
runoff formula (the quote comes from Kline 1992, 9): 

Within the desire of fortifying multiparty democracy, it is 

advisable... to modify the current system of presidential 

election by establishing the absolute majority or two-round 

one, encouraging in that way multipartyism, the political 

participation of diverse sectors, and a coalitionist 

atmosphere in government.... The system of two rounds, we 

have said, stimulates multipartyism and third forces, 

fortifying democracy and the diversity of options, thus 

enriching the political future of the people. 
In order to avoid one party dominance, the majority runoff formula is utilized 
to help create a situation where the executive, lacking a legislative majority, 
must bargain with the opposition in order to pass legislation (Duverger 1954). 
This arrangement appears to try, in part, to emulate the method of coalition 
formation in multi-party parliamentary systems. But this logic is flawed. 
While the formation of coalitions is institutionally encouraged in the 
parliamentary systems (i.e. to form a government/govern), forces in 
presidential systems actually operate to make this type of coalition formation 
quite difficult (Linz 1992, Mainwaring 1990). In presidential systems the 
executive is elected independently from the legislature. This independent 
national mandate for a fixed term imbues presidents with a sense of power and 


importance that often makes them unwilling to make concessions to the extent 


necessary to draw the opposition into a stable coalition. Moreover, executives 


realize that having received an independent mandate, it is they and their 


political party who will ultimately be held responsible for the activities of the 
government, not their coalition partners who can and may exit the coalition 
when it is politically convenient. Quite literally, the buck stops on the desk of 
the president to an extent not shared by prime ministers in multi-party 
parliamentary systems. 

In addition to these forces which work to keep the executive out of 


coalitions, the opposition party or parties are also often best off by avoiding 


coalitions, and working to obstruct the functioning of government with the 


end goal of placing one of their party leaders in the presidency in the next 
election (Hurtado 1989, Rodriguez Safiudo 1993). Opposition parties thus do not 
wish to do anything, such as join a coalition to support the passage of 
legislation, that may aid the executive's plan of government and hence 
indirectly benefit the president's political party in the next election. 
Tremendous difficulties in governance have recently plagued nations 
such as Brazil (1990-93), Ecuador (1984-88), Guatemala (1990-93) and Peru 
(1990-92) (Millett 1993). All represent instances where the president was 
deprived of anything even closely resembling a legislative majority, which 
far from creating a climate of consensual government, resulted in severe 
executive-legislative conflict. In Brazil President Fernando Collor was 
impeached by the Congress in 1993. In Ecuador the period of 1984-88 was 
characterized by severe disputes between the two branches, with the Congress 
at one point passing a non-binding resolution calling for the resignation of 
President Leén Febres Cordero. In Guatemala President Jorge Serrano's 
relations with the Congress deteriorated to such an extent that he staged an 
autogolpe and briefly held near dictatorial powers prior to his forced 
resignation in the face of widespread international, civic and military 


opposition. In Peru President Alberto Fujimori after a series of disputes with 
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the legislative branch, closed it down in an autogolpe in 1992. While these 
four cases are extreme examples of the negative consequences of a president 
lacking a strong partisan legislative contingent, they nonetheless point to the 
reality that in multi-party presidential systems the norm for executive- 
legislative relations is much more likely to be conflict than consensus. 

If a country desires the type of consensual multi-party government 
associated with some Western European parliamentary systems, then the 
optimal choice of constitutional government is not a presidential system 
which attempts to deprive the president of a legislative majority. Nor is it a 
semi-presidential system which as Linz (1992) states, most assuredly does not 
represent a compromise between the presidential and parliamentary forms of 
government. Instead, the choice is quite clearly a parliamentary system with 
legislators elected using proportional representation (PR) (Lijphart 1984, Linz 
1992, Valenzuela 1990). Presidential government which deprives the executive 
of a legislative majority does not represent an ideal mix, midpoint or 
compromise between presidential and multi-party parliamentary government. 
Instead it often results in a disastrous brand of government where the outcome 
is not so much an increase in consensual politics, but rather ineffective 
governance and political instability. 

THE PARTISAN POLITICAL EXPLANATION 

The partisan political explanation is distinct from the other two in that 

the technical merits and flaws of the formulas are not so much at issue as is 


their impact on the ability of different groups to gain power. If the body 


responsible for the drafting of the constitution/electoral laws is dominated by 


a set of parties, groups or individuals who doubt their ability to win the 
executive's office in a plurality contest, then the choice of electoral formula is 


likely to be the majority runoff method. Furthermore, minor parties which 


have no real hope of winning the executive's office under either formula, will 
nevertheless support the majority runoff formula because it enhances their 
chances of survival and of achieving some influence in government. These 


partisan political motivations are likely to continue to lead to the selection of 


the majority runoff formula. Yet all too often, these partisan political choices 


are disguised by politicians using the rhetoric of the consensual and robust 
mandate explanations. In these situations, those truly concerned with 
creating a viable form of democratic government should make it much clearer 
to both politicians and the general public, that the majority runoff formula is 
being implemented for purely partisan political reasons since the technical 
merits of the formula are quite limited. 

This partisan political benefit explanation for choosing the executive 
electoral formula is clearly seen in the cases of Paraguay and the Argentine 
province of Corrientes. In Paraguay the Partido Colorado, now officially called 
the Asociacién Nacional Republicana, utilized its absolute majority in the 1992 
Constituent Assembly (123 of the 198 seats) to impose the plurality formula for 
the election of the president against the wishes of the opposition parties. The 
Colorados expected that the opposition would not be able to unite to a sufficient 
degree to defeat it in a plurality contest, while the principal opposition parties 
recognizing this reality favored the use of the majority runoff formula. In 
the presidential election of 1993 this choice of the plurality formula paid off 
for the Colorados with their candidate Juan Carlos Wasmosy winning the 
election with 42% of the vote, followed by the two principal opposition 
candidates with 33% and 24% of the vote respectively (Paraguayan Embassy 
1993). Given the deep cleavage between the Colorados and the opposition 


parties, it is questionable if Wasmosy would have won in a runoff against the 


second place finisher Domingo Laino of the Partido Liberal Radical Auténtico 
if a majority runoff formula had been in place. 

The recent constitutional reform in the Argentine province of 
Corrientes provides a clear example of the partisan political motive being 
preeminent in the decision to adopt the majority runoff formula to elect the 
executive. Since the return to democracy in 1983, the province of Corrientes 


had employed an electoral college to select its governor every four years. 


Twenty-six electors were chosen from three multi-member districts in the 


province and allocated among the parties using PR, with a de facto absolute 
majority of the electors required to elect the governor. In the first two 
gubernatorial elections (1983 and 1987) the Pacto Autonomista Liberal (PAL) 
won an absolute majority of the electors, and its candidate became governor 
(see Table 2). In 1991 however the PAL failed to garner an absolute majority of 
the electors, winning 13, with the Partido Justicialista (PJ) and Unidén Civica 
Radical (UCR) winning 9 and 4 electors respectively. Thus there was a tie, with 
the parties unable to agree on a candidate (to open the electoral college a 
quorum of one half of the electors plus one (i.e. 14) was required). 
Unfortunately, the drafters of the 1960 provincial constitution had not 
envisioned this scenario and thus a stalemate ensued. Given the severity of 
this constitutional crisis, the federal government intervened in the province 
and called new gubernatorial elections along with elections for a constituent 
assembly. The results of this 1992 gubernatorial election gave 12 electors to 
the PJ, 11 to the PAL and 3 to the UCR. After a potential deal between the PAL 
and UCR was wrecked by the mysterious flight of one of the UCR electors to 
Paraguay (rumors have him both fleeing to prevent the UCR from being 
hoodwinked by the PAL, as well as leaving after he received a substantial 


bribe from the PJ) deadlock once again set in. The federal intervener then 
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decided that new gubernatorial elections would be held in October 1993 


concurrent with the renewal of one half of the national lower house deputies 


under rules to be established by the Constituent Assembly. 


In the Constituent Assembly the PAL held 18 seats, the PJ 16 seats and 
the UCR 5 seats. Given that the old electoral college system was no longer an 
attractive option, the principal alternatives articulated by the constituent 
assembly delegates were the plurality and majority runoff formulas. The PAL 
supported the use of the plurality formula, modified as in Costa Rica so that if 
the plurality winner fails to win 40% of the vote, a runoff is held between the 
top two candidates (Romero Feris 1993). The PJ and UCR on the other hand 
supported the implementation of the majority runoff formula (Durafiona y 
Vedia 1993). The electoral data in Table 2 reveal the strategic logic behind the 
different formulas supported by the two sides. Since 1983 (under the electoral 
college framework) the PAL consistently received the support of over 40% of 
the electorate in the gubernatorial elections, averaging 44.44% of the vote. In 
no case however was either of the two principal opposition parties able to 
crack the 40% ceiling. 

Given the absolute majority of the combined PJ and UCR forces in the 
Constituent Assembly (they held 21 of the 39 seats), the majority runoff 
formula was chosen and will be implemented in the upcoming 1993 
gubernatorial election. It is easy to see why the PAL argued for the plurality 
formula and the PJ and UCR championed the majority runoff formula, even 
though nationally the PJ is against the use of the majority runoff formula. 
Use of the plurality formula probably would have assured continued PAL 
possession of the governor's office. The employment of the majority runoff 
method will give the PJ a real chance of winning the governor's office. 


Furthermore, its use allows the UCR to continue to be an important actor in 


Corrientes, whereas the utilization of the plurality formula, following 
Duverger's law, would in all likelihood have resulted in the marginalization of 
the UCR as a political force in the province. 

For parties which at the time of the drafting of the 
constitution/electoral laws cannot be sure that they will be the plurality party 
and/or are minor parties, the incentive to choose the majority runoff formula 
to select the executive is great. However, given the overall inferior attributes 
of this arrangement vis a vis the plurality formula, the primarily partisan 
political nature of this choice needs to be highlighted. 
THE ROBUST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORAL MANDATE EXPLANATION 

The most frequently argued advantage of the majority runoff formula is 
its ability to assure a strong popular mandate for the executive. The mirror 
image of this position is that it avoids those highly negative situations where a 
president is elected with a very low percentage of the popular vote such as the 
often noted 36.61% of the vote which Chilean president Salvador Allende 
received in 1970. Such extremely low mandates are particularly troublesome 


since as Linz (1992) notes, directly elected executives are likely to think of 


themselves as possessing a type of plebiscitarian majority.4 


At first glance the provision of a strong electoral mandate and the 
avoidance of presidents with weak mandates appear to represent two good 
reasons to employ the majority runoff formula. The logic is that, the larger 
the percentage of the population who support the president, the more 
effective and representative the government will be. Also, by avoiding 
instances of executives with marginal mandates (and hence a narrow range of 


popular support), certain crises (e.g. Chile under Allende) can be avoided. 


4 These low mandate presidencies can be particularly dangerous when the 
supporters of the winning candidate represent a distinct, narrow sector of the 
population. 


Despite these advantages, if the goal is an effective democratic 
presidential system, there are serious problems directly related to the use of 
the majority runoff formula. First, as Linz (1992) has pointed out, the mandate 
won in a runoff is not the same thing as a mandate won in the first and only 
round in a plurality formula system. This electoral majority won by the 
executive in the runoff represents no unified coalition, party, group or even a 
homogeneous electorate (Linz 1992). Runoff majorities are in a sense 
manufactured majorities. The relative strength of an electoral mandate 
received in the second round of the runoff systems cannot be easily compared 
to that won in the only round in the plurality systems. It is clear however that 
the two are not equivalent (i.e. a mandate of 53% of the vote in a plurality 
System is stronger than a mandate of 53% won in a runoff), but the degree of 
difference cannot be accurately calculated.° 

Second, the use of the majority runoff formula may shut out an 
important sector of society from the runoff portion of the election if none of 
the first round candidates from that sector reach the second round.® Third, 
the possibility exists that when no candidate wins an absolute majority in the 
first round, that no second round will be held because the candidate who 
finished second in the first round withdraws. This has occurred in two of the 


13 presidential elections which have taken place in the majority runoff 


5 Although it is true that the plurality formula systems most often are 
dominated by two parties which themselves are composed of diverse societal 
groups, they nevertheless represent two cohesive and identifiable forces to a 
much greater extent than the two groupings supporting the candidates in the 
second round elections of the majority runoff systems. Thus while one can 
perhaps criticize the artificial nature of the dominant parties in a two party 
dominant system due to their tendency towards catch-all status, these parties 
are in no way similar to the ephemeral groupings which line up behind the 
two opposing candidates in the runoffs of the majority systems. 

6 An example of this scenario is the 1992 Ecuadoran presidential election 
where the runoff was between two center-right candidates, with voters of the 
left and center-left faced with a devil's alternative in the second round. 
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systems in this study (see Table 3).7. When this occurs the president is elected 
by default, a type of tainted victory which is likely to adversely affect his/her 
mandate, while at the same time failing to provide the executive with the 
absolute majority the runoff system promises. Under the majority runoff 
framework conventional wisdom says the voters tend to vote with their hearts 
in the first round and their brains in the second. Where the second place 
candidate withdraws, the voters are denied the opportunity to complete the 
second part of this process. 

One final disadvantage of the majority runoff system is its tendency to 
encourage political outsiders to run for the presidency, who as a result of their 
"outsider" status tend to lack solid links to any established political party 
(Shugart and Carey 1992). Thus if they win the presidential election, these 
"outsider" candidates inevitably have severe difficulties in their relations with 
Congress where their political party/movement is normally quite weak (e.g. 
Fernando Collor (1989-92) in Brazil, Alberto Fujimori (1990-92) in Peru, and 
Jorge Serrano (1990-93) in Guatemala). 

THE ROBUST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORAL MANDATE: ANALYSIS 

Existing research and common sense make it relatively easy to dismiss 
the consensual government and partisan political explanations for the choice 
of the majority runoff formula on technical grounds. A choice based on either 
of these rationales cannot be justified based on the criterion that it will 
contribute to the successful functioning of a democratic presidential system. 
The robust electoral mandate thesis does however raise interesting empirical 


questions. This explanation for the adoption of the majority runoff formula 


7 In the 22 gubernatorial elections which took place in the Argentine 
provinces in 1973 using the majority runoff formula, two of the 22 winning 
candidates became governor despite not having won an absolute majority of 
the vote as a consequence of the withdrawal of the runner up prior to the 
second round of elections. 


can be divided into two sub-components. The first hypothesized advantage of 
the majority runoff formula over its plurality counterpart is its ability to 
consistently provide executives with a large mandate which endows them with 
broad-based public support. Second, the runoff provision virtually assures 
that no executive will be elected with a dangerously low percentage of the 
vote. Placing the other flaws of the majority system aside for a moment, it is 
instructive to see how well the majority runoff formula succeeds in these two 
related tasks in relation to the other prominent electoral formulae which have 
been used in Latin America to select the executive. 

Majority runoff systems require a runoff if no presidential candidate 
receives an absolute majority of the popular vote in the first round of 
elections. Thus it is logical to expect them to provide the executive with an 
electoral mandate which is larger (and hence more broad based as well) than 
that provided by plurality systems. However, the difference in the size of the 
mandate is not as large as one might suppose because of the impact of 
Duverger's law which states that the plurality formula will encourage a two 
party system, and hence two relevant presidential candidates, leading to a 
reasonably strong mandate for the winning candidate in the plurality systems 
(Duverger 1986). 

As Table 4 demonstrates, the majority runoff systems on average 
provide the president with a mandate of 56.49% of the vote while the plurality 
systems provide an average mandate of 49.78% of the vote.8 Since we have 
already noted that the valence of the plurality formula mandates is superior to 
that of the mandates received by presidents in the runoff systems who are 


elected in a second round runoff (nine of the thirteen presidents who have 


8 The average size of the mandate provided by the Argentine provincial 
plurality systems (1983-93) is 48.98% of the vote. 


been elected in the majority runoff systems in this study were elected in this 
second round), this difference is relatively marginal. These data challenge 
the claim made by scholars such as Hauriou (1971), McClintock (1989) and 
Diamond, Linz and Lipset (1989) that the majority runoff formula provides 
superior electoral mandates and endows presidents with more broad based 
support than their plurality counterparts. Due to Duverger's law, plurality 
systems tend to provide mandates that are reasonably similar in size to those of 
the runoff systems. In turn, they have the added advantage of being much 
truer mandates than the hastily manufactured ones received by executives in 
the runoff elections. Also noteworthy is the marked inferiority of the 
majority congressional systems in terms of the size of their presidential 
mandates. This system, currently used only in Bolivia, combines the worst of 
the other presidential electoral formulas, providing both weak presidential 
mandates as well as small presidential legislative contingents. 

Table 4 illustrates the ability of many of the plurality systems to provide 
their executives with majoritarian electoral mandates. Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Brazil Ila and Colombia all have provided an average mandate above 
the 50% threshold. Even those plurality systems which fail to provide an 
average mandate greater than 50% of the vote still manage to supply average 
mandates which are more than 40% in all cases. 

The second hypothesized advantage of the majority runoff formula is 
that it avoids the election of candidates with small mandates, who are often 
supported by a narrow segment of the population, through the use of the 


runoff provision. As Table 5 illustrates in 11.91% (5 of 42) of the elections 


which have occurred in the nine plurality national systems during the period 


of study the president failed to receive over 40% of the vote.? In 6.78% (4 of 


59) of the plurality formula gubernatorial elections in 21 Argentine provinces 
(1983-93) the governor failed to receive a mandate of over 40% of the vote. 
While these low mandates are not necessarily incompatible with effective 
executive rule, they do make it more difficult. Nevertheless, such an event 
appears to occur in roughly one of every ten plurality formula elections, a 
percentage which is in fact inferior to the percentage of majority runoff 
elections in which the second place finisher in the first round withdraws 
leaving the remaining candidate to be declared executive by default. 
THE ARGUMENT REVISITED 

When we compare the plurality and majority runoff formulas, it is clear 
that the deficiencies of the majority runoff formula are substantial. First, the 
formula both indirectly and directly tends to provide executives with 
legislative contingents which are quite a distance from an absolute majority 
and notably inferior in size to those provided by its plurality formula 
counterpart. Analysis by Jones (forthcoming) of the national systems 
included in this study found that the systems which employ the plurality 
formula to elect their executive provided an average presidential legislative 
contingent of 48.22% of the seats in the lower/single house while systems 
which used the majority runoff formula provided their executive with an 
average of only 38.51% of the seats in the lower/single house. 

A second deficiency of the majority runoff formula is that the electoral 


mandate provided in the runoff, where most of the presidents in majority 


9 The choice of 40% as the threshold for below which a mandate is deemed to 
be precariously low and above which it is considered acceptable is somewhat 
arbitrary. However, the use of a 40% threshold in Costa Rica as well as its 
popularity among academics (Peirce and Longley 1991, Shugart and Carey 
1992) and politicians (Romero Feris 1993) suggests that it does represent a 
rough dividing line. Shugart and Carey (1992, 288-92) go as far as to develop a 
mathematical explanation to demonstrate the optimality of the 40% threshold. 
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runoff systems are elected, is a manufactured majority and as such represents 
no coherent coalition, party or group. This manufactured mandate is 
obviously weaker than an equivalent mandate provided by a plurality system, 
though the extent of this difference is difficult to measure. Furthermore as 
Table 4 demonstrated, the average electoral mandate provided by the majority 
systems (even including the manufactured majorities) is only marginally 
larger than that provided by the plurality systems in one round. Finally, the 
runoff systems allow the possibility of a candidate winning by default if the 
runner up in the first round withdraws prior to the second round as occurred 
in Argentina in 1973 and in Peru in 1985, leaving the first round plurality 
winner with a tainted victory. 

The only explanation for the use of the majority runoff formula which 
is justifiable in terms of having a beneficial impact on the functioning of the 
democratic system is its ability to prevent a candidate from winning with a 
precariously low percentage of the vote. This problem of low mandates is most 
readily apparent in the majority congressional systems of Bolivia and Chile I 
but is also evident in the plurality systems. A weak electoral mandate can lead 
to presidents whose rule is at least initially considered illegitimate, who are 
elected into office with the support of only a narrow spectrum of the 
population, and/or who will in all likelihood believe that they have a mandate 
which outstrips their actual level of popular support. A potential solution to 
this dilemma of low mandates for the plurality systems is the use of a 40% 
threshold such as is employed in Costa Rica, though the efficacy of this 
arrangement in other systems remains untested. Finally, precariously low 


mandates occur only rarely in plurality formula systems, and so far have not 


been associated with the disintegration of democratic government in any. 


CONCLUSION 

We return to our initial question: why has the majority runoff formula 
of executive selection been so popular among recent constitutional and 
electoral system architects over the past two decades? Three rationales have 
been most common to explain the choice of the majority runoff formula in 
place of the plurality formula. One explanation given for the selection of the 
majority runoff method revolves around a misdirected, though well 
intentioned, desire to make presidential government more consensual by 
creating a multi-party system. Under such a system, the president's party will 
likely lack a majority in the legislature thus necessitating some type of 
coalition. While theoretically feasible, in practice these multi-party 
presidential systems rarely function like multi-party parliamentary systems 
(a partial exception is Bolivia where the runoff election of the president by 
the congress has facilitated the creation of coalitions). The net effect of 
attempts at presidential-consensual government is normally ineffective 
government which at times results in the weakening or downfall of 
democratic government in a system (e.g. Guatemala 1993 and Peru 1992). 

A second reason is purely political. Often multiple parties dominate the 
process where the presidential electoral formula is chosen, and either the 
plurality party lacks an absolute majority in the constituent assembly (which 
is often the case since constituent assemblies are normally selected in a highly 
proportional manner) and/or no party or group is confident that it is or will 
be the plurality party.19 In these cases, the majority runoff system is likely to 


be more popular than the plurality method. Also minor parties (which are 


10 The more proportional an electoral system is in translating votes into seats, 
the weaker is its tendency to construct manufactured majorities for the 
dominant party/group in the system. The most popular method of electing a 
constituent assembly has been at the national level using PR which makes it 
highly proportional (e.g. Colombia 1990, Paraguay 1991, Peru 1978). 
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often well represented in the constituent assembly due to its proportional 
method of selection) realize that they have a better chance of surviving and 
possessing some type of political influence under the majority runoff formula 
than under the plurality formula. 

The third explanation for selecting the majority runoff formula over 
the plurality selection procedure stems from a desire to provide the executive 
with a strong mandate and assure that the president is elected with a broad 
base of popular support. Empirically, however, we have demonstrated that the 
superiority of the size of the mandate provided by the majority runoff formula 
compared to that of its plurality counterpart is marginal in size and often 
inferior in valence. Thus the only real advantage of the majority runoff 
formula, in terms of its contribution to the strengthening of a democratic 
system, lies in its ability to avoid the election of executives with precariously 
low mandates (supported by a narrow range of the population) such as occur 
in roughly one in ten plurality executive elections. 

Although the origins of presidential government lie in the United 
States, those of the majority runoff presidential formula are rooted in France 
(Sabsay 1991).!! Since its inception in 1958 the French Fifth Republic has 


employed the majority runoff formula to select both its president and members 


of its lower house.!2 The merits of the impact which the majority runoff 


formula has had in France can be debated. It appears to work well, except 


11 Sabsay (1991) traces the origin of the majority runoff system to the Second 
Empire of Napoleon in 1852 France, and cites its use in the French Fifth 
Republic as its most prominent post-World War Two manifestation. 

12 Unlike the Latin American cases, the French Senate has very little formal 
power (Lijphart 1984). The members of the French lower house (with the 
exception of the 1986 election) are elected from single-member districts using 
the majority runoff formula, with the twist that the possibility of a third 
candidate achieving entry into the runoff exists (although the actual 
occurrence of three candidates in a runoff is quite rare due to the size of the 
threshold to compete in the runoff as well as to the employment of electoral 
pacts among the different political parties). 


a 


when due to the nonconcurrent timing of the presidential and legislative 
contests, the president lacks a majority in the legislature, leading to a period of 
cohabitation with an opposition controlled legislative branch. 

Unfortunately, as Sabsay (1991) has pointed out, many of those who 
have advocated borrowing the majority runoff method have failed to note a 
fundamental difference in the method of legislative selection between the 


French Fifth Republic and the presidential systems of Latin America. The 


French lower house is elected by basically the same method as the president 


using the majority runoff formula and single member legislative districts. In 
Latin America however, all of the lower houses are and will in all likelihood 
continue to be elected using PR from multi-member districts.13 The majority 
runoff formula for presidential selection is not naturally conducive to the 
provision of a presidential legislative majority. It is however much more 
likely to supply such a majority when the legislature is also elected by the 
majority runoff method. 

The liabilities of the majority runoff method of executive selection (e.g. 
small presidential legislative contingents, manufactured majorities, the 
encouragement of political outsiders) are high while its technical benefits 
(the avoidance of executives with extremely weak electoral mandates) are low. 
While continued use of the majority runoff formula in close to half of the 
Latin American electoral systems does not mean that democracy in these 
nations will soon collapse, its use certainly does not enhance the prospects for 
effective and stable democratic government in the region. Latin America's 


two most recent serious anti-democratic reversions have occurred in Peru and 


13 A partial exception to this rule is Chile (1989-) where currently members of 
both houses of the bicameral legislature are elected from two-member districts 
using the d'Hondt PR formula. It must be stressed that the alternative of a 
German style "mixed" system is nevertheless at its core still a PR system. 
Further discussion of this point is provided by Nohlen (1984). 
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Guatemala. Both systems employ the majority runoff formula and both 
nations' presidents experienced difficulties governing due in part to their lack 
of a legislative majority (Millett 1993). 

The majority runoff formula combined with a legislature elected using 
PR results in a multi-party system. We agree with Linz (1992) and Mainwaring 
(1992) that multi-party democracy and presidential government in most cases 
are incompatible. Linz's solution to this incompatibility is parliamentary 
government. We suggest an alternative. For many of these multi-party 
systems the solution is not to jettison presidential government, but rather to 
change the electoral laws of the nation to encourage a reduced number of 
parties. This can be accomplished through the implementation of the 
plurality formula for the presidential election, concurrent timing of 


presidential and legislative elections and (using PR) moderately sized multi- 


member legislative districts.'4 Through the employment of these electoral 


rules, it is possible to foster a party system which both provides the executive 
with a reasonable likelihood of a legislative majority (or close to it) as well as a 
strong electoral mandate. Models of this framework include Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and to a slightly lesser extent both Venezuela and prior to its recent 
constitutional reform, Colombia. 

Despite academic criticism of the presidential form of democratic 
government (Gonzalez 1991, Linz 1992, Valenzuela 1990), Latin Americans seem 
intent on retaining their presidential systems. Given this reality of 
presidential government, it is useful to focus on the ways in which democratic 
governance can be both safeguarded and enhanced in these systems. The 


manipulation of electoral laws represents one prominent method which can 


14 For a much more detailed discussion of this argument, see Jones 
(forthcoming). 
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be utilized to foster democracy in these nations. This paper has focused on one 


particular electoral law, the method of executive selection. While the 
manipulation of electoral rules to achieve a lower level of legislative 
multipartism will not work in all countries, it represents a gradual yet viable 
method to aid the entrenchment of democracy in presidential systems. 

The goal of enhancing democracy by replacing the presidential form of 
government with a parliamentary system should not be forgotten. However, 
given the unlikely prospects for this type of shift in many countries, it is also 
useful to focus on electoral law reform as a method for facilitating the proper 


functioning and survival of democratic systems. 
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Latin American Presidential Systems and Elections 


System Presidential Elections Included 


Argentina | 1973 

Argentina II 1983, 1989 

Bolivia 1985, 1989 

Brazil lla 1945, 1950 

Brazil lib 1955, 1960 

Brazil Ill 1989 

Chile | 1946, 1952, 1958, 1964, 1970 

Chile Il 1989 

Colombia 1974, 1978, 1982, 1986, 1990 

Costa Rica 1953, 1958, 1962, 1966, 1970 
1974, 1978, 1982, 1986, 1990 

Dominican Republic 1978, 1982, 1986, 1990 

Ecuador 1979, 1984, 1988, 1992 

EI Salvador 1984, 1989 

Guatemala 1985, 1990 

Honduras 1981, 1985, 1989 

Nicaragua 1984, 1990 

Peru 1985, 1990 

Uruguay* 1942, 1946, 1950, 1966, 1971, 1984, 

Venezuela 1958, 1963, 1968, 1973, 1978, 1983, 


* The Uruguayan data exclude the elections of 1954, 1958 and 1962 when a collegial 
executive was employed along with the years 1973-1983 during which time the nation 
was governed by a military dictatorship. 


Table 1 
1989 
1988 


Table 2 


Electoral Results for Gubernatorial Elections In the Province of Corrientes,1983-92 


Percentage of the Vote Won in Each Gubernatorial Election 


Political Party 1983 


Pacto Autonomista Liberal 46.61 
Partido Justicialista 22.94 
Unidn Civica Radical 20.70 
Others 9.75 


Total 100 


1987 


44.35 
18.44 
24.85 
12.36 


100 


1991 


43.86 

33.97 

17.84 
4.33 


100 


Source: Data Files of the Argentine Ministerio del Interior, Direccién 
Electoral Nacional, Departamento de Estadisticas. 


1992 


42.93 

39.20 
13.86 
4.01 


100 


Average 


44.44 

28.64 

19.31 
7.61 


100 


Table 3 The Outcome of Executive Elections in Majority Runoff Systems 


Percentage of the 13 Percentage of the 1973 
National System Elections | Argentine Provincial Elections 
(n=13) (n=22) 


Absolute Majority 
Won in ist Round 15.39 36.36 


1st Round Plurality 
Winner by Default 


Absolute Majority 
Won in 2d Round 


Source: Jones, forthcoming. 


| 
| 
60.29 54.85 
Total 100.01 | 100.00 


Table 4 Presidential Electoral For 


Majority Runoff Systems 


Electoral System Mean Mandate 
(percentages) 


Guatemala 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Chile II 
El Salvador 
Brazil lll 
Argentina | 


Average 


* The elections from which these means were derived ar 


Note: The Argentine |] Electoral College system has pro 


Source: Jones, forthcoming. 


68.23 
57.97 | 
57.81 
95.17 
53.71 
53.03 
49.53 
De 
56.49 


‘ormula and Presidential Electoral Mandates* 


Piurality Systems Majority Congressional Systems 
Electoral System Mean Mandate Electoral System Mean Mandate 
(percentages) (percentages) 
Nicaragua 60.86 Chile | 42.26 
Honduras 52.55 Bolivia 25.97 
Costa Rica 52.33 
Brazil lla 52.05 
Colombia 52.03 
Uruguay 46.82 
Venezuela 45.46 
Dom Republic 43.97 
Brazil lib 41.97 
Average 49.78 Average 34.12 


d are listed in Table 1. 


provided the president with a mean mandate of 49.62% of the vote. 


Table 5 Presidential Electoral For 


National Systems 

Plurality Elections: 42 from 9 Systems 

Majority Runoff Elections: 13 from 7 Systems 
Majority Congressional Elections: 7 from 2 Systems 


Electoral College Elections: 2 from 1 System 


Percentage of Elections in which the 
President's Electoral Mandate was Below 
40% of the Vote 
Majority Runoff 
Electoral College 


Plurality 


Majority Congressional 


“ For the Argentine provincial plurality elections, three elections p 
where the plurality formula was only used twice and one province 


Source: Jones, forthcoming. 


| 
| 
11.91 
| 57.14 


ormula and Low Legitimacy Electoral Mandates 


Argentine Provincial Systems: 1983-93* 
Plurality Elections: 59 from 21 Provinces 
Majority Runoff Elections: 1 from 1 Province 


Electoral College Elections: 5 from 3 Provinces 


Percentage of Elections in which the 
Governor's Electoral Mandate was Below 
40% of the Vote 
Majority Runoff 
Plurality 


Electoral College 


S per province are included with the exception of two provinces 
ce where it was only used once. 


| 
OW 
20.00 
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In the fall of 1992 Jordan and Sanchez collected and presented data that 
tended to support the conclusions of other analyses | of multimedia application in 
the classroom: "there is some evidence that the use of technology and other 


innovations in the classroom does not significantly improve student 


performance." The purpose of this paper is to offer further data and 


observations concerning multimedia applications in the political science classroom. 


The Experiment 


The original intent of this effort was to evaluate a multimedia application 
system, Renaissance, developed by Medior, Inc. This system consists of a Quadra 
950-driven configuration of laser disc players, VHS players, and 8mm tape 
players. The Renaissance software allows an instructor to construct a multimedia- 
augmented lesson plan by drawing from data bases of film clips, charts, graphs, 
pict files, etc. This "lesson plan" is then printed to high speed 8mm tape. Using 
another set of software developed by Medior, the Portable Presenter, the 
instructor then can move "on the fly" at will between the video or still picture 
segments he has selected for any particular lesson. 

Unfortunately numerous bugs in the system were not worked out during the 
spring semester 1993 and the full-up system was not adequately tested in the 
classroom. In an effort to continue to gather data, however, instructors of an 
introductory level American government class at the U.S. Air Force Academy 
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collected multimedia data from various sources” and constructed lesson plans 


1 See, for example, Janda (1992), Spencer (1991), and Summers (1990-91). 


2 Donald L. Jordan and Peter M. Sanchez, "Traditional Versus Technology-Aided 
instruction: The Effects of Visual Stimulation in the Classroom" PS: Political 
Science & Politics, forthcoming, 1993. 


3 The Video Encyclopedia of the 20th Century, ABC NEWS Interactive Video 
Discs, and various other video clips collected by members of the department over 
the years. 
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which were supplemented by a variety of video clips. These clips were printed to 
VHS and then used (sequentially) in 17 selected lessons emphasizing specific 
concepts in American government. 

The experiment consisted of three instructors teaching a total of five "video 
sections” and three "control" sections (where no video was used to help 


emphasize concepts), a total of 134 students. The students themselves were not 


randomly divided into sections, but by an alphabetic selection process.* Each 


instructor was assigned either one or two "treatment" sections and a "control" 
section to allow for differences across instructors. Individual instructors were 
assigned the responsibility of preparing "video lesson plans" for specific lessons 
and passing the plan on the other instructors. Other than that, our crude 
methodology was identical to that of Jordan and Sanchez (1993), where: 


In the "video" sections, many of the concepts in the course were 
presented through video clips. The... instructors jointly planned each lesson 
to ensure that all video sections received the same video clips. These clips 
were then shown in all of the treatment sections. For example, when 
discussing judicial restraint we showed a short video clip of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee's hearing to consider the ratification of Judge Robert 
Bork for the Supreme Court, in which Judge Bork discusses the concept. In 
the other sections we used a "traditional" method of classroom instruction 
in order to provide a control for the experiment. In these sections almost all 
teaching was accomplished through lectures and discussions... In every 
case, the concepts highlighted in the "video" sections by the use of videos, 
were discussed in detail more "traditionally" in the control sections. 


Again the effects of visual stimulus in the treatment sections were examined 
by the construction of multiple choice questions which addressed the concepts 
augmented by video, questions which were incorporated into three examinations 


throughout the course. 


4 T-test of the means of scores ona pretest of American government given to the 
cadets upon their arrival at the Academy showed no significant differences 
between those comprising the video sections and the non-video sections. 


The assumption, of course, is that if we tagged certain questions as "video 
questions," then those students who had been exposed to video-augmented 


instruction would fare better on these question on the exams. 


The Model 
Our assumption above leads to a fairly simply model. Performance on "video 

questions" throughout the semester should basically be a function of: 

1) exposure to video clips (treatment); 

2) some measure of prior knowledge (score on the pretest mentioned above) 

3) the particular instructor they have; and 

4) interaction variables (i.e, instructor and treatment, as well as the interaction 
of prior knowledge and the treatment). 


This simple model, then, can be arranged as follows: 


Y =c + + + + + DEX1XQ + DEX2X3ZB + 
b7X2X4 +e 
where Xj = pretest score 
X2 = video treatment 
X3 and Xq4 = instructor dummy variables 
The multiplicative variables, of course, are the interaction variables mentioned 


above. 


The Results 
We began with a simple look at how the students performed overall on the 


video questions as opposed to the "non-video" questions. Interestingly, overall 


they answered 80.1% of the video questions correctly, yet only 74.2% of the 
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non-video questions. This led us to believe that something must be at work here 
and prompted us to develop the simple model above. 


The results from the regression are as follows: 


Variable 


Pretest .10 


Video 
Treatment 7.66 


Instr 1 Dummy 3.50 
Instr 2 Dummy 3.58 


Instr 1/video 
interaction 


Instr 2/video 
interaction 


pretest/video 
interaction -.10 


R2 = .16 Adjusted R2 = .10 


As expected, the prior knowledge variable as measured by pretest score 
appears to be a powerful predictor of overall performance. This is true both of 
video questions and non-video questions. This result is also highly statistically 
significant. We are wary of overinterpreting, but certainly this striking result could 
have many implications. 

The most deflating interpretation would be one which posited that if prior and 
knowledge and pretest scores are the major indicators of later success, then 
perhaps the instructors themselves are simply operating on the periphery and 


having littie real impact. 


Beta T Sig T 
44 3.21 .002 

25 1.46 147 | 
433 4A 18 98 329 
14 27 477 
N=134 


We choose the more optimistic viewpoint that pretest scores are simply good 


overall indicators of prior knowledge, study habits, and test-taking skills. Further, 


we have the ability to examine this question, since we have had the foresight to 


include a pretest/video interaction variable in the model. 

If indeed a high pretest score indicates that a student is already fairly proficient 
and successful (and therefore a low pretest score indicates something else), what 
is the impact of multimedia-augmented instruction? The interesting thing we can 
see from the pretest/video variable above centers on the fact that the regression 
coefficient is negative (although not large or statistically significant). Could those 
who scored lower on the pretest actually be more accepting of multimedia 
techniques (again, perhaps their own stronger interest in television, video games, 
etc, is why they scored poorly on the more traditional pretest). And could those 
students who scored well resist somewhat a method that diverges from one which 
they have already "mastered?" 

The positive coefficients for the individual instructors themselves is not only 
intuitively soothing, it is somewhat ego-bolstering. While these results are clearly 
not statistically significant, they indicate that though there may be some slight 
differences in instructor effects, they are fairly minimal; having a particular 
instructor was not a good predictor of student performance. 

Also interesting are the interactions variables of the instructor with the video 
treatment. It is here that our model begins to present some problems. We can 
see two of the variables which describe the interaction of instructor and video 
treatment. These two coefficients are both negative. Could it be that both of 
these instructors (subconsciously or even intentionally) passed on to their students 
a certain degree of pessimism or cynicism concerning the effectiveness and 


advisability of using multimedia in the classroom? Were these instructors simply 


not proficient in integrating video clips into lesson plans? Or was the negative 
result actually a function of the students themselves? 

Where the model breaks down at this point is where we cannot ferret out this 
interaction effect for the third instructor. This implies that our use of two dummy 
variables for instructor effects has precluded a fuller analysis of the third instructor 
effects. Perhaps the use of "effect coding" rather than dummy analysis would be 
more appropriate and can be undertaken at a later time. 

In sum, we found no significant differences in performance on "video 
questions” between those in or excluded from the treatment group. We found no 
real significant differences between instructor effects. The apparently negative 
interaction between instructors and their use of video is suggestive, but needs a 
good deal more work. Students did no better or worse on written work nor were 
there differences in testing concepts not augmented by video.” Prior knowledge, 
study habits, etc, as measured by a pretest appears to be the most powerful 
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predictor of student performance.” Is, then, the expenditure of time and money 


required to pursue multimedia applications worth the effort? 


Costs Involved 


When considering whether to use multimedia applications in the classroom, 


teachers and their institutions must consider not only the possible learning benefits 


but also the associated costs, both financial and additional lesson preparation 


time. Financial costs can be considerable. To prepare the video clips this spring, 


we used an editing station comprised of a Quadra 950 computer, a computer- 


9 We also examined these issues with statistical t-tests. These results, of course, 
confirmed wht we see in the regression. 


6 Though, again, there was some interesting suggestion of an interaction effect 
between pretest score and exposure to the video treatment. 
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driven laserdisc player, two computer-driven VCRs and a monitor. An additional 
VCR and monitor were required in the classroom. Commercially acquired video 
source material and software to support the development of the videos (described 
earlier in the paper) require additional expenditures. Use of the more sophisticated 
Renaissance/Portable Presenter system would have required another, more 
expensive editing station and software as well as replacing the VCRs in the 
classroom with a computer and 8mm tape player to provide the input to the 
monitor. Hardware and software costs in support of multimedia applications can 
be astounding. 

Another, and perhaps more important, consideration is the time required for 
instructors to prepare the video and necessary background materials and integrate 
these materials into their lesson plans. During the spring semester, the instructor 
assigned to preparing the video clips for each of the seventeen !essons kept a 
record of time required to research available video sources for applicable to the 
lesson as well as time required to compile a VHS tape for class. Additionally, each 
instructor complied a short set of notes to go with the clips. These notes provided 
running times, description of the concept being illustrated, a summary of video 
content and possible questions to be used in class for the other instructors. Data 
on time required to prepare notes was also kept. Data on video lesson preparation 
times are summarized below. Figures are number of hours required. 


Find Sources Compile Tape Create Notes Total 


Mean Time 2.35 1.51 .99 4.8 


The requirement to spend an average of almost five hours (in addition to 


original lesson-planning!) to prepare a video lesson obviously requires a substantial 


commitment by instructors involved and limits their time available for other 


activities. One must also recognize even the instructors not responsible for 


preparing the video needed time to view the clips, read the notes and integrate the 
material into their lesson plans. While detailed data was not kept on time spent on 
this activity, personal experience and discussions with other instructors indicate 
that an additional .5 to 1.5 hours was generally needed to accomplish these tasks. 
Prospective users must also consider that simply administering and maintaining the 
equipment involves additional effort. The equipment is expensive and bulky 
requiring a space which can be secured. Our department library was slowly taken 
over last spring by the growing space needs of our project. Equipment must be 
transported to classrooms for use. Glitches in the software must be analyzed and 
loose cords or playful instructors can result in substantial time invested in 
troubleshooting the hardware set-up. 

The above data should be considered in light of the fact we are still going 
up a learning curve about how to best acquire, compile and deliver multimedia 
materials in class. Certainly, experience and the availability of materials and 
evaluations prepared for past courses may reduce the time required to integrate 
multimedia in our classes. However, we would caution against too much optimism 
in this regard. Instructors come and go and must learn new systems and 
applications. The vast range of sources available tempts the "video" instructor to 
search ceaselessly for the "best" possible sources. Finally, the nature of our 
discipline requires a familiarity with the changing times, meaning multimedia 


materials must be reviewed and updated along with lesson plans. 


Conclusions and Afterthoughts 


We remain skeptical that the use of multimedia in the classroom will yield 


measurable results. As Janda (1992) has suggested, it is possible that media is 


simply not a effective tool in cognitive development. / We see no evidence that 
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multimedia in the classroom is a panacea for the video generation. It is costly and 
time-consuming for the instructor. 

Yet we are clearly not experts in educational technology, or even education 
theory itself! Perhaps we are clumsily applying a complex and sophisticated tool. 
Indeed, as one colleague has suggested, perhaps we are simply grabbing 
"technology" and force-feeding it to our students without careful thought about a 
more integrated approach which would include not only technology, but learning 
theory expertise, course design expertise, faculty development and assessment 
expertise (see attachment 1). 

We have much to learn about the potential impacts of multimedia in the 
political science classroom and continue to be skeptical. A fairer test would surely 
be a synthesis of all the above techniques and the measurement and assessment 
of the approach which has a more solid foundation than we have offered here. 
Yet any chance to collect data and offer it to those concerned with these 
questions, we feel, is worth the effort. To say we see no significant differences 
may simply be to say we have not harmed those students with the "treatment." 
Yet the other costs involved demand that we continue to scrutinize the efficacy of 


these expensive systems which the sales reps so highly tout. 


7 This does not mean that training tapes, etc, can not be valuable tools. But as 
Janda notes, it is one thing to teach someone to install a toilet with a training 
tape; it's another to teach sophisticated conceptual frameworks. 
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Instructor Handout - Lsn 10: Political Parties 


Political Machines 


Clip #1 (00:17 - 1:21): Clip on Chicago Mayor Richard Daley. Begins with two short, 
soundiess images of a Daley sign, then Daley himself against the city backdrop. Most 
of this clip is Daley’s acceptance speech in the 1967 mayoral elections. Note his 
emphasis on concrete results (employment and eradicating slums) as well as law and 
order. Daley epitomizes one of the few political machines left in the country. His son 
is now mayor of Chicago. Clip should contrast well with the rise of and problems with 
ideology in the parties shown in the next two clips. 


Possible questions: 
What goals do political machines emphasize? 


How much power do political machines have in the U.S. today? 


Democrats, Republicans and the Role of Ideology 


Clip #2 (1:25 - 5:25) This clip illustrates the breakup of the Democratic coalition forged 
during the New Deal era and the results for the 1968 and 1972 Presidential elections. 
Clip begins with Nixon victory statement in 1968 followed by footage and commentary 
contrasting the riots at the Democratic convention that year to TV show Bonanza as a 
way of illustrating how the Democrats had lost the mainstream voter. The remainder of 
the clip covers the continued problems of the Democrats in 1972. Commentary makes 
most of the key points. Of particular interest are the portion covering the impact of 
changed delegate selection rules (which Wilson also discusses on pgs 150-151) and 
how these changes allowed Jesse Jackson to get the Daley delegation removed from 
the convention. 


Clip #3 (5:30 - 7:15) Clip follows on the theme of needing to capture the American 
mainstream and the problems caused by ideological differences in a party using the 
1992 Republican Presidential campaign as an example. Focus is on the split between 
moderate Republicans and the religious right. Again, the commentary hits the key 
points. 


Possible Questions: 


How are delegates to party conventions picked? Have modes of selection 
changed over time? 


Are delegates to the conventions or regular political party members likely to 
more ideological? Why? 
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Third Parties and Perot 


Clip #4 (7:20 - 10:37): Clip uses a CNN report covering Perot’s candidacy in 1992. 
Once again, commentary is pretty much self-explanatory. Hope to follow up on 
discussion of the role of talk shows in the media lesson. 

Possible Questions: 


Did Perot lead a political party? 


Did the absence of a strong party organization help or hurt Perot? Why? 


What impact did Perot’s participation have on the ‘92 campaign? -Will he have 
any impact on Clinton’s decisions? 


Will Perot run in 1996? If he did run, what type of events or conditions over the 
next four years would help him or hurt him? 
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RICHARD DALEY ELECTED MAYOR OF CHICAGO—1967 


| Video Volume: 41 | Location: 56:40 | Length: 1:08 | Audio: v | Video: c 


SHOT LIST 


1. Giant red sign spelling D-A-L-E-Y 3.. Daley speaks about the future of the city of 
2. Shot of picture of Chicago...pans down to still of Chicago under his leadership; he promises more 
Richard Daley and better parks, schools, law and order (sot) | 


At 64, the man known around Chicago as “King Richard,” was elected Mayor for an unprecedented fourth four-year 
term on April 4, 1967. It was Daley’s biggest win ever. The jowly, genial Mayor received 72.84% of the total vote, 
sweeping every ward in the city of Chicago. He polled 782,163 votes to his Republican opponent’s 272,955. The 
Republican candidate was John L. Waner, a 52-year-old Polish-American heating contractor who ran on a platform to 
end old style “bossism.” Richard Daley received the endorsement of the normally Republican Chicago Tribune. He was 
also supported by the Daily Defender, Jet, and Ebony, despite the fact that Chicago had a racially troubled summer in 
1966, and black comedian Dick Gregory ran as a write-in candidate. Gregory received only 20,775 votes or 1.9% of the 
total votes cast. Richard Daley, the old campaigner, heard the returns, then went home and to bed at 10 p.m. after a brief 


acceptance speech. 
(continued) 
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a In this speech Daley promised “to walk humbly with my God in trying to give the people of Chicago the best 
Bo: government and the best city in the United States.” Daley also promised that “As long as I am Mayor of Chicago...we 
Be will respect the constitutional rights, the human rights of everyone, but no one will take the law into their own hands. 
iaRe There will be law and order in Chicago as long as I am Mayor.” The newly elected Mayor also expressed a hope “to 
as ", provide employment and jobs for the men and women who live in our city...we hope to do without poverty, we hope to 
eo st eliminate slums...and to provide quality education and opportunity for all of our people.”-: --- - | 
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ENCLOSING THE COMMONS OF THE PUBLIC CITY 


Appropriating the Symbols of Public Space 


The "public" city, historically, has found expression in two primary landscapes: the 


1 


marketplace and the residential community. * These two venues supply most of our images of 


urban life, past and present. The medieval marketplace provided the setting for "free, familiar 


contact among people" (Bakhtin, 1968: 100).2 It was the site equally of commerce and culture, 


a place for festivals and fairs, theater, the exchange of books, pamphlets, and ideas. Market 
squares have been replaced by commercial streets, but the image of the marketplace as an 
organic entity beyond the control of any external authority except the "invisible hand" has not 
only endured, it has become the icon of capitalist culture. 

The idea of "community" has also been central to representations of the historic city. 
Residential communities traditionally have been portrayed as constantly changing, free-flowing 
networks of human relationships centered in home and family. Imagine a crowded street, 
someone shouting from a window, some people visiting on the front stoop or talking on a 
streetcorner. In the United States embellish with a view of New England town meeting and a 
Norman Rockwell suburban village. What these scenes share in common is the assumption that 
community is territorial, bounded by space, and composed of voluntary, not externally 
imposed, interactions. 

The image of the public marketplace has been appropriated by the builders and 
promoters of modern shopping malls. Their corporate owners habitually refer to malls as the 
new "medieval marketplaces" and "town squares." Far from rejecting the images associated 
with the historic marketplace, the promoters of the new enclosed commercial environments 
resurrect ancient images and put them to service in their own cause. Malls go to great lengths 
to simulate the city just beyond their walls, to create "an analogous city" within a "sealed 


realm" (Boddy, 1992:125). Malls and their kin, the "entertainment cities" such as the South 
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Street Seaport in New York, try to create an ambiance evoked by “authentic reproductions" of 
Main Street, frontier towns, and colonial villages (Boyer, 1992:189-190). 
An equally conscious appropriation of the idea of community has been used by housing 


developers. As of the late 1980s about 40 million Americans, or one person in eight, lived in 


some form of Common Interest Development (CID) (MacKenzie, 1989:257). CIDs are often 


referred to as the "new walled communities" or "gated communities" because of a passing or 
imagined resemblance to the walled cities of the middle ages (Louv, 1985:85). Because CIDs 
are governed by their own residential associations, developers are fond of promoting CIDs as 
pure expressions of local democracy and community. 

The enclosure of commercial and residential space is becoming a defining and 
ubiquitous feature of American cities. Do gated and walled malls and housing developments 
perform the same functions as the historic marketplaces and residential communities? In this 
paper I argue that the recent enclosure of urban space replaces organic processes of the 
marketplace and residential community with hierarchical control by corporate bureaucracies. 
Since the authoritarian control characteristic of enclosed, privatized space cannot be sold on its 


own terms, it is packaged, ironically, as its exact opposite. 


The Return of the Walled Cities: Shopping Malls 


Kansas City's Country Club Plaza can be regarded as the first modern shopping center. 
It was begun in 1923 by the suburban housing entrepreneur, Jesse Clyde Nichols (Jackson, 
1985:123). Anyone seeing Country Club Plaza today can immediately recognize that Nichols 
already possessed the essential ingredients to the formula for successful shopping centers. At 
least Nichols thought so; in 1945 he distilled what he had learned over the years into an Urban 
Land Institute monograph, Mistakes We Have Made in Developing Shopping Centers. With its 
Spanish-Moorish architecture -- white stucco walls inset with multi-colored tile mosaics, the 
stucco buildings, red-tiled roofs, towers and gables -- all set amidst flower gardens, walkways, 


waterfalls and fountains, Country Club Plaza artfully romanticized European cityscapes. It 
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concentrated together a mixture of shops, professional offices, and services, and plenty of 
parking. Were it not for the economic disruptions of the Great Depression and World War II, 
shopping centers would surely have proliferated as early as the 1930s and 1940s. By 1946, 
however, only nine, including Country Club Plaza, had been built. 

The first enclosed mall, Southdale, opened on October 8, 1956 in Edina, Minnesota. 
Designed by Victor Gruen, it was enclosed for the practical reason of the hard Minnesota 
winters, but he also designed it as "an antidote to suburban sprawl," and as a "mechanism for 
creating community centers where there were none" (Kowinski, 1985:120). By the 1970s 
enclosed malls began to compete seriously with open-air shopping centers. Developers like the 
malls because they are able to create a total ambiance, uncontaminated by external influences. 
Enclosure facilitated a degree of surveillance, security, climate control and pedestrian flow that 
simply was not possible outdoors. 

Enclosed malls have sprung up not only in the suburbs, but also in every American city 
of consequential size. Over the past decade, malls have become a principal means used by 
central cities to compete with the suburban malls. A downtown shopping mall is a part of 
every mayor's "trophy collection," along with an atrium hotel, a restored historic 
neighborhood, a domed stadium, an aquarium, new office towers, hotels, and a redeveloped 
waterfront (Frieden and Sagalyn, 1990:43), with, frequently, a new convention center and a 
light rail system thrown in to complete the set. 

From small beginnings, the enclosed developments built in big cities have grown block- 
by-block, atriums and arcades connected by tubes and skyways. In Atlanta and Minneapolis, 
for example, the malls are year-by-year replacing the old downtown, either by eating away the 
insides of the historic buildings and leaving old facades intact, as in Minneapolis, or by the 
complete removal of the old and the construction of a gleaming new city, as in Atlanta. In 
core cities and in suburbs, these fortress-like creations have been the fastest growing form of 


shopping for almost two decades, drawing 172 million adults annually by 1990 (Los Angeles 


Times, 1990:A42). Unlike the shopping centers of the 1950s and 1960s, they are more than a 
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collection of stores. The larger of them interconnect shopping, recreation, hotels, restaurants, 
office towers, and, sometimes, condominiums and apartments. The malls increasingly engulf 
and centralize activities that were formerly spread throughout the urban community-at-large. 
Often they also contain stores and activities that corporations have developed solely for mall 
environments. As described by a developer of a California plaza, his project, like others, is "a 
city within a city, from high-rise to commercial, from arts and sciences to residential, you 


name it, it'll have it" (Kowinski, 1985:280). 


The Mall as Marketplace 
A medieval saying went, "city air makes people free" (Sorkin, 1992:xv). In medieval 


society, the marketplace “enjoyed a certain extraterritoriality in a world of official order and 
official ideology, it always remained 'with the people'" (Bakhtin, 1968:154). The cries of 
booksellers, hawkers, and merchandise sellers mingled. Even the language of the marketplace 
was course and rough; according to the great literary critic, Mikhail Bakhtin, it provided the 
inspiration for Rabelais's use of language and imagery in Gargantua and Pantagruel. It 
inspired, as well, Adam Smith, who derived the abstract images of unfettered capitalism from 
his observations of marketplaces in English towns. 

The mall as marketplace stands the medieval marketplace on its head. Malls are 
constructed by the same calculus that produces advertising; they are planned on the basis of 
“pure imageability" (Sorkin, 1992:xiv). Many of them, especially those located within the 
inner cities, derive their images from reconstructed, idealized fragments of city life. A sad 
irony is a necessary component of such efforts: the corporate planners go to great “pains to 
assert...ties to the kind of city life [they are] in the process of obliterating" (Sorkin, 1992:xiv). 
Typically they reproduce a stylized, romanticized, even fairy-tale interpretation of city 
architecture and culture. They make perfect that which is flawed. The tableaux they present 


are meant to evoke feelings of nostalgia for a school-textbook image of cities, or a utopian city 


of the imagination. These representations seem better than the actual scenes they mythologize; 
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homeless streetpeople, the din of traffic, deteriorating buildings, litter and dirt, “all are erased 
and ignored in the idealized city tableaux...set up as an entertaining show" (Boyer, 1992:191). 
Despite the power of the images thus invoked, the new walled cities do not replicate the 


public cities they are replacing. Nor are they merely innocuous facades standing in for the real 


thing, like the three-fifths scale of Disneyland's Main Street America. If they are to succeed at 


creating their own special ambience, malls must keep the real city at bay. When he went back 
to his hometown of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, William Kowinski, the author of The Malling 
of America, was struck by the irony of the Greengate mall's ability to keep the town at a far 
remove, yet idealize its charm: 

The mall not only acted like a main street, it was designed to be one. But 

not the real one -- an archetypal Main Street, designed to fulfill wishes 

and longings and to allay fears; it was meant to embody a dream and keep 

out the nightmares. So Greengate Mall's Main Street was an idealization 

of Greensburg's Main Street, with just the right touch of obvious 

artificiality to make it permanently extraordinary. It was also cleaner, 

dryer, more comfortable, more convenient, better scaled and designed for 

walking, apparently safer, brighter -- and in the final irony, more 

nostalgically reminiscent of small-town Main Street life (Kowinski, 

1985:68). 

The environment of malls is meticulously regulated to ensure absolute predictability. 

Each type of mall has its own "mix" of shops, design features, and clientele. There are 
several main theme variations: the luxury hotel/tourist/office and restaurant complexes such as 
John Portman's sprawling Peachtree complex in downtown Atlanta; the festival markets like 
James Rouse's Fanuiel Hall in Boston; malls that concentrate on exclusive, upscale, high 
fashion stores; malls that cater to the "typical" middle-class family; and major brand discount 
malls. For every region of the country and from city to city, within these themes the 
activities, the mix of exhibits, the tenant stores, atmosphere, and customers are remarkably 
uniform. A suburban mall in Alabama will have basically the same stores as one outside San 
Diego, with perhaps a nod in the direction of regional tastes and preferences. Such differences 


show up in gift and curio shops, restaurants, and the clothing styles displayed in the 


department stores. Rouse's Union Station in St. Louis will seem familiar to anyone who has 
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been in Boston's Fanuiel Hall. In this respect malls are like the fast food chains described by 
Margaret Vasser: 

When you travel, [they] provide the links which render your route as 

predictable and as secure, as protective and as limiting as swaddling 

bands. ...travel as far as you like, and it will always be as though you 

were still at home, in the arms of the parent company. Space loses its 

association with change and surprise. [Down the road] you can without 

difficulty seek out the identical ambience (Visser, 1987:118). 

Of course, what is excluded from malls is as important in creating a contrived 
atmosphere as the particular mix defines them. "Undesirable" characters and activities are 
prohibited -- no pawn shops, liquor stores, beer halls or second-hand stores here, and no 
going-out-of-business, bankruptcy, or damaged goods sales, either. Bell-ringing Salvation 
Army Santas and their Christmas kettles are not considered the right kind of image and are 
barred from many malls (Blumenthal, 1989:B9). Obvious non-customers, such as bagladies, 
the homeless, or in some cases, teenagers, will be asked to move on or will be thrown out. 

Teenagers, who represented a growing $56 billion market in 1990, present a revealing 
dilemma for mall managements; some of them are customers, their parents are surely 
customers, but they pose a potential threat to the mall's orderly atmosphere. A seminar 
sponsored by the International Council of Shopping Centers considered the problem of 
teenagers under the rather disingenuous (indeed, dishonest) title, "Hanging Out: Whose Mall 
Is It Anyway?"(Barbour, 1990:A44). Most malls have instituted policies designed to limit the 
contact between adult customers and free-roaming teenagers, and some have gone farther. 
North Randall Mall in Ohio requires all teens to be escorted by an adult even to enter its movie 
theaters. Park Fair Mall in Omaha has banned all persons under 18 years of age. Almost all 


malls have increased security measures targeted at teens (Barbour, 1990:A44). 


Mall managers are particularly militant about forbidding any activities that call 


attention to social issues. When the Galleria in suburban St. Louis opened in August, 1990, a 


group of gay men who tried to enter while wearing shoulder sashes imprinted with "Queer 


Nation-St. Louis," were thrown out (Klamer, 1991:8). The East Town Mall in Madison, 
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Wisconsin, permitted military recruiters to set up displays of military vehicles, but refused to 
allow the anti-nuclear dance troupe, Nu Parable, to perform. In Arizona, mall owners sued a 
group of citizens who gathered petition signatures for the recall of Governor Evan Mecham. 
In 1988, a 71-year old man received a one-year prison sentence for entering a mall and 
distributing leaflets that urged world peace (Hagedorn, 1989). Virtually all malls display 
notices that activities protected in public areas are not necessarily protected in the mall. 
Posted near the entrances are notices similar to the Lerner Company's sign that says: 

Areas...used by the public are not public ways, but are for the use of the 

tenants and public transacting business with them. Permission to use said 

areas may be revoked at any time. 

In malls, "protest and politics are as welcome as crime" (Glaberson, 1992:A10). 

Though mall promoters appropriate the image of the public marketplace, they assert that malls 


are private places where People do not the constitutional right guaranteed in public places. The 


courts have usually backed mall owners in this assertion.» In 1968 the Warren Court ruled that 


there was a right to free speech in spaces that were essentially public, though privately owned 
(Food Employees Local v. Logan Valley Plaza, Inc., 391 US 1 308). Only eight years later, 
however, the Burger court overruled that decision (Hudgens v. NLRB, 424 US 507). In 1979 
the California Supreme Court, citing language in the state constitution, ruled that malls must 
allow restricted rights to speak, picket, and distribute leaflets (Robins v. Prunevard Shopping 
Center, 23 Cal. 3d. 899). That decision was affirmed by the U.S.Supreme Court (Pruneyard 


Shopping Center v. Robins, 100 Ct. 2035). Five states allow some political expression in 


malls; for most of the country they are regarded, before the law, as strictly private places 


(Glaberson, 1992:A10). 


The Mall as Carnival 
The medieval marketplace was the scene of the numerous feasts, fairs and carnivals that 
occurred throughout the year, the occasions when "the unofficial folk culture of the Middle 


Ages and even of the Renaissance" found expression (Bakhtin, 1968:154). These wild and 
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often bacchanalian celebrations functioned as an essential safety valve in medieval society. 
Elaborate rituals frequently turned the rigidly enforced ecclesiastical and social hierarchy 
upside-down. Excrement, urine, and the liberal use of profanity and debased language were 


essential features of sometimes exaggerated and even grotesque ceremonies and rituals that 


allowed the masses to escape, however temporarily and symbolically, the rigidly enforced 


hierarchical relationships of everyday life. 

The writer Tom Wolfe once described architect John Portman's Peachtree Center in 
downtown Atlanta as "Great theater" (Oney, 1987:184). A lover of kitsch, Portman sprinkles 
his lobbies with Japenese streamers, giant mobiles, bronze and glass elevators outlined in 
lights, even, in Peachtree Plaza, a Liberace-style bandstand with a white grand piano. To the 
affluent consumers of the new city-within-a-city, Portman's developments feel much like 
carnival midways. 

A carefully nurtured carnival atmosphere pervades all of James Rouse's festival malls 
such as Faneuil Marketplace in Boston, Union Station in St. Louis, and Manhattan's South 
Street Seaport. Rouse has said that his aim is to give "a medieval sense of the marketplace" by 
mixing specialty shops, clothing stores, restaurants and food stands; and employing musicians, 
jugglers, acrobats, and mimes to entertain shoppers. Community activities figure prominently 
in Rouse malls. Portside Mall in Toledo adopted the city's ballet company, which did the 
ballet and the city little good. The mall went bust. Faneuil Hall took over the function of 
displaying art during the remodeling of Boston's art museum. Symphony orchestras, school 
pageants, theater groups are invited into Rouse malls. 

Mall developers and managers may go to great pains to project a carnival atmosphere, 
but malls are, of course, precisely the opposite of the carnival as a historic phenomenon. The 
carnival atmosphere nurtured in some malls is hardly spontaneous, or “of the people." 
Immaculately clean, brightly lit, sometimes deafeningly loud, if some malls feel like carnivals, 
it is because this impression is meticulously choreographed. The lobbies and atriums, arcades, 


fountains, pools, waterfalls and sculptures, the trees, flowers, and landscaping, the piped-in 


music and entertainment, all are coordinated to the last detail. The corporation that manages 
the mall manages the carnival, if there seems to be one. The consumers do not. The 
stimulation provided in these encompassing environments is precisely like television: the 


consumer is the passive object of a kaleidoscope of images and impressions. 


The Mall as Fortress 

The historic image malls most faithfully project is the medieval city as fortress. Malls 
are "the castles of our own prosperous but anxious times" (Kowinski, 1985:393). The most 
dramatic and faithful renditions of the fortress theme are John Portman's projects -- Peachtree 
Plaza in Atlanta, the Renaissance Center in Detroit, the Hyatt at Embarcadero Center in San 
Francisco, the Bonaventure Hotel in Los Angeles, the Marriott Marquis on Times Square. 
When Peachtree opened in downtown Atlanta in 1967, it was an instant success with 
architectural critics, the media, and the public. By the late 1980s Peachtree Plaza had 
swallowed up an entire downtown. Sixteen buildings clustered around the aluminum cylinder 
that housed the Marriott Hotel, anchoring the "honeycomb complex" of Atlanta's constantly 


expanding, enclosed downtown business district (Oney, 1987:183). The 46-story vaulted 


atrium that serves as the hotel's lobby sweeps Sb ward towards a skylight. Ranks of balconies 


ascend into the vast space. The corridors that run along these balconies seem to precariously 
cling to the sheer walls of a canyon; they are lined with lights and mirrors to enhance the 
impression. All of these effects accumulate "to turn everything inside out" (Miller, 1990:30). 
There is a stark juxtaposition between Peachtree Plaza and the public streets that run 
below and around it. Since almost all of the activity of downtown Atlanta has been brought 
indoors, the streets are left almost deserted to pedestrian traffic, especially by nightfall. They 
seem narrow and confining, an impression provoked by the parabolic curves of the sheer 
granite and concrete walls of the Peachtree complex as they rise from the edges of the 
sidewalks. Entrances are few; most of them serve as the grand porticos of hotels, closely 


monitored by uniformed bellhops. Portman's own interpretation of his enterprise confirms the 
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inescapable impression that Peachtree Plaza stands as a rejection of the city around it. He has 
said, "I'm building a city that will become the modern Venice. The streets down there are 
canals for cars, while these bridges are clean, safe, climate controlled. People can walk here 
at any hour" (Oney, 1987:184). Portman's design reflects his philosophy that "downtowns are 
dangerous, that what they lack are 'oases'" (Oney, 1987:184). Such an interpretation, 
however, may be a gloss for less positive sentiments. Portman has also said, "My idea is I 
just couldn't see abandoning the cities to the poor." 

Peachtree Plaza sits astride downtown Atlanta like a colossus. Little is left of the 
nineteenth-century brick business district. The downtown's main tourist attraction is 
symptomatic of Atlanta's transformation. Once a seedy but fascinating network of jazz and 
blues clubs, restaurants and bars, tourist shops and the occasional tattoo parlor and prostitute, 
by the time it closed in the mid-1970s it was dingy and dangerous. In its latest incarnation it is 
as squeaky clean, plastic, contrived, and, of course, safe, as any festival mall. 

The glassed-in skyways that connect the various atriums and lobbies isolate the 
inhabitants of Peachtree from the street below. There is a pure segregation between the 
consumers of the private space inside and the public space shared by people using the streets. 
This understanding was summed up brilliantly one night by a cab driver as he was delivering 
this author and some of his friends to the Hilton Hotel. "What do you think of all this?" He 
replied, "See those tubes up there? We call them ‘honky tubes.'" 

As city streets become less trafficked the contrasts between public street and privatized 


enclosure become ever more pronounced, creating a "spatial apartheid" separating the white 


middle class from the black and poor (Whyte, 1988:203). As the second-story skywalks, 


atriums, and shops becomes the preserve of office workers, tourists and suburban commuters, 
the streets below are left to minorities and those who ride the bus. In a few cases, in Montreal 
and Dallas, for instance, the enclosed city runs its maze below rather than above. In Dallas, 


an underground system of walkways attracts the affluent, leaving the sidewalks to “students, 
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minority, and poor people” (Whyte, 1988:204). Whether vaulted above or buried below, the 
sealed realm is inexorably replacing the public city. 
The new megastructures constitute "fortified cells of affluence" (Davis, 1992a:155) 


that divide gilded private enclaves from increasingly degenerated public space. Enclosed malls 


"filter away the middle classes from downtown streets," thus emphasizing and helping to 


create two worlds, one within the walls, the other without (Boddy, 1992:151). In this way 
modern cities begin to seem remarkably similar to medieval walled cities, as described by 
Umberto Eco: 

In the Middle Ages a wanderer in the woods at night saw them peopled 

with maleficent presences; one did not lightly venture beyond the town; 

men went armed. This condition is close to that of the white middle-class 


inhabitant of New York, who doesn't set foot in Central Park after dark... 
(Eco, 1983:79). 


The Return of the Walled City: Housing 
In the early 1980s, the building industry adopted the term “common interest 


development" (CID) -- it sounds better than the term lawyers use, "association-administered 
servitude regimes" -- to describe "a community in which the residents own or control common 
areas or shared amenities," and which "carries with it reciprocal rights and obligations 
enforced by a private governing body" (Louv, 1985:85). Upon buying a condominium or 
home in a CID, the buyer, by virtue of ownership, agrees to abide by a variety of covenants, 
rules and restriction (CC&Rs). The buyers also shares common spaces and amenities "in 
common" with other home owners. The CC&Rs and common properties, amenities, and 
services are administered by a homeowners association, to which all deed hoiders belong. 
The number of CIDs, which include New Towns, cooperative apartments, 
condominiums, and single-family houses constructed by a single developer, exploded from 
about 1,000 in the early 1960s to weil over 80,000 by 1984 (Rosenberry, 1989: 69). In 
Florida, one-fourth of all housing starts were condos in 1982, and by 1990 they outnumbered 


single-family dwellings. By the early 1980s, “common interest housing had become a 
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standardized product like cars or televisions sets, offered in a finite range of models" 
(McKenzie, 1993:182). By the next century CIDs in some form will be the principal form of 
new home ownership in most metropolitan areas. 

Compulsory-membership homeowner associations began to be important mechanisms 
for enforcing CC&Rs in the 1950s. It is no accident that they began to serve this function in 
the wake of the Supreme Court's Shelly v. Kraemer decision in 1948, which struck down the 
enforceability of racially restrictive real estate covenants (334 US 1). The housing industry and 
the federal government still wanted some means of maintaining the homogeneity of 
neighborhoods. Though Robert H. Wilson, an economist with the U.S. Department of 
Interior, denied that "these developments are...a product of any systematic philosophy of well- 
defined public policy..." (Nelson, 1989:51), it is clear that CIDs became the means of 
accomplishing the housing industry's and the federal government's decades-old conviction that 
residential areas should be segregated by income, social class, and race. 

In the 1940s and 1950s income and social class segregation was efficiently achieved by 
building subdivisions of uniform lot sizes and housing cost. Suburbia was virtually 
synonymous with low-density tract housing, an equation that reflected the developers’ success 
in marketing the suburbs as an escape from the cities (Judd, 169-176). By the 1960s, however, 
this version of the suburban dream began to yield lower returns. Builders found that the market 
for single houses constructed on individual lots was diminishing. Left untapped were huge 
demographic and income groups that might move to the suburbs if only costs could be brought 
down. Escalating land prices meant that developers could only build lower-priced homes if 
they could achieve much higher densities. Trying to fit apartment buildings and rowhouses into 
a new version of the suburban dream would not be easy. 

In the 1960s the American Society of Planning Officials, the Urban Land Institute, 


developers, and the FHA became sudden critics of "gridiron" development and large-lot, low- 


density zoning. The idea of common-interest development anchored a campaign to convince 
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local governments and consumers that higher density development was compatible with the 
maintenance of property values and exclusion in suburbia (McKenzie, 1993:158-164). 

The theme of exclusion had already been proven effective in promoting low-density 
development; why not put it in the service of a new cause? In a report published in 1963, the 
Urban Land Institute pointed out that CIDs could achieve exclusion better than any alternative 
form of development: "Existing as private or semi-private areas they may exclude undesirable 
elements or trouble-makers drifting in..." (quoted in McKenzie, 1993:158). 

The FHA agreed to insure loans for condominiums in multi-unit buildings in 1961. 
Two years later the FHA released its first manual explicitly encouraging developers to build 
planned units that would be governed by homeowner associations. In 1964 the FHA and the 
Urban Land Institute co-published a 400-page volume describing the history of CIDs and 
setting forth detailed directions on how to establish restrictive covenants and homeowner 
associations to administer them (McKenzie, 1993:163-164). 

Developers, mortgage lenders, and the federal government promoted CIDs as a way to 
stabilize land uses and property values. Since the early 1970s the two biggest secondary 
mortgage purchasers, the Federal National Mortgage Association and Federal Home Loan 
Corporation, have insisted on formulating and reviewing guidelines for residential associations 
before purchasing the loans on properties that will be governed by them. In only two decades 
the institutional pressures applied by the housing industry and the federal government 


fundamentally changed the face of the suburbs. 


Homeowners Associations as Expressions of Local Democracy 


The fact that homeowners and condominium associations elect their own governing 
boards led the executive director of the Community Association Institute to proclaim 
homeowners associations to be a "classic form of democratic government. It's right out of 


Civics 1" (Stevens, 1988:A18). There are several ways, however, that homeowners 


associations do not fit civics-textbook notions of democracy. Perhaps most importantly, these 
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organiations are invariably established not by the residents through voluntary agreement, but 
by a developer, who sets up a residential association and all of its governing procedures and 
bylaws before the first piece of property is sold. Indeed, even the Community Association 
Institute itself, which purports to represent all the homeowners associations in the country, was 
established by the National Association of Home Builders and the Urban Land Institute in 
1973, as a means of marketing CIDs to a reluctant public. 

Homeowners cannot buy property in the development without becoming a member of 
the residents' association or without, by virtue of owning property, agreeing to abide by its 
rules. Further, the association cannot be dissolved or its bylaws changed without a unanimous 
vote of all the members. It exists, effectively, in perpetuity. 

Studies have shown that a large proportion of buyers are not familiar with the rules 
that govern them, and sometimes are unaware that there are any restrictions at all (Winokur, 
1989:87). Builders and developers are not required in all states to fully disclose restrictions 
and covenants; indeed, they may not be required to provide any information about them at all. 
Even so, except where disclosure is explicitly required by state law, restrictions and covenants 
are still binding even if buyers have not been told they exist (Winokur, 1989:87). 

Covenants and restrictions may dictate minimum and maximum ages of residents, hours 
and frequency of visitors, color of paint on a house, style and color of draperies hung in 
windows, size of pets and number of children (if either is allowed), parking rules, patio and 
landscaping -- the list can be staggering in its length and detail. The restrictions may be 
dozens of pages long, if, that is, they exist in printed form at all. 

Residents’ associations have a tendency toward autocratic rule-making, all the more so 
because they are not required to observe rights of self expression, free association, and free 
speech. The residents of CIDs often bridle at the rules, and lawsuits against developers or 


community associations over their enforcement are frequent. One study of 600 homeowners 


associations found that more than 44 percent of the boards had been threatened with lawsuits in 


a year's time (Winokur, 1989:88). Homeowners nearly always lose their cases. The courts 
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generally uphold the right of association boards to enforce property contracts and their 
accompanying restrictions on the ground that buyers voluntarily accepted the terms when they 
signed a deed. 

The litigation to contest restrictions generally involves seemingly trivial minutiae, 
necessarily so because the restrictions themselves are so numerous and detailed. Litigation has 
been initiated over the mounting of a basketball hoop, the picking up of dog droppings, 
untrimmed bushes blocking ocean views, for-sale notices, and flying the American flag (Klein, 
1988; Miller, 1989; MacKenzie, 1989:259). In Orange County, California, an association 
banned fighting by spouses after 11 p.m. The rule was later rescinded, possibly because it was 
so peculiarly open to ridicule. These and other rules governing daily life are a common 
feature of residents’ associations, however, and they illustrate the near absence of limits on the 
powers of homeowner associations. The rules and regulations that govern the residents of CIDs 
are designed to specifically prevent the complex, voluntary interactions, the change and flux, 


the compose the symbols of urban community and democratic processes in public space. 


CIDs as Community 
Kenneth Jackson has observed, "Throughout history, the treatment and arrangement of 
shelter have revealed more about a particular people than any other product of the creative 
arts" (Jackson, 1985:3). If this is so, then current trends in housing can be regarded as the 
bellwether of a society that is achieving a remarkably efficient social segregation, even by the 
standards of the segregated living patterns that have historically characterized urban America. 
The new walled cities are planned as remarkably segregated environments. Most of 


them are developed and marketed to sort out homebuyers into different income groups. Green 


Valley, Nevada, a massive gated community just outside Las Vegas, is sectioned not only by 


different architectural styles, but by the cost and size of houses (Guterson, 1992). Each of 
these "villages," as the developer calls them, has the accoutrement of community: a name 


("Silver Springs" or "Valle Verde"), a community center, a school, a recreational center, 
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perhaps a park (Guterson, 1992: 60-61). It is obvious that these are not communities in any 
traditional sociological sense; indeed, rather than constructing rich networks of relationships, 
residents tend to isolate themselves in their homes. The entire concept of community has been 
commodified, “the community is a commodity," marketed whole-cloth and in standardized 
units just like shoes, clothes, cars, and any other product (Guterson, 1992: 60). Developers 
go to great lengths to ensure that the community-as-commodity they have packaged will not be 
tampered with by the homebuyers. This is the purpose of the detailed regulations and 
restrictions that they impose 

Some developers discern that the product, community, can be sold in extraordinarily 
specialized packages. Thus, some CIDs appeal to people on the basis of particular shared 
interests or life conditions. There are, for example, developments that reserved exclusively for 
retirees, golfers, singles, even nudists. Calling this form of CID "positive ghettoism," one 
developer said, "I think it's fantastic... Think of a community where all the people interested in 
the performing arts live with other people like themselves, or people who are interested in 
horticulture live with other horticulture hobbyists. Or fine arts or culinary interests...it's the 


us against-them idea" (Louv, 1983:115). 


CIDs as Fortress 
The new gated communities are remarkably like the walled cities of the medieval 


world, constructed to keep out the barbarians at the gates. CIDs are marketed by promising a 


bundle of goods, always including exclusion and an extraordinary level of amenities. Nestled 


at the center of all advertisements, however, is the promise of security: 


the new Southwinds Ocean House offers apartments of 3,000 sq. ft. with 
all the advantages of a single family home. A resident manager and 
security gate ensure care-free living. You may laze by the pool/gazebo, 
exercise in the lap pool, or stroll the miles of sandy beaches at your 
doorstep...(NYT, 1990:13) 


Sailfish Point is an idyll celebrating your achievements. Its numbers add 
up to a lifestyle without compromise. ..Jack Nicklaus designed our par 72 
membership only course to stimulate and challenge but not 

intimidate... Yachtsmen delight in our private sea-walled marina...The St. 
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Lucie Inlet puts boaters minutes from deep-sea fishing and blue-water 
sailing... Natural seclusion and security are augmented by a guarded gate 
and 24-hour security patrols. (NYT, 1990:13) 


As the contrast between public and private space becomes more stark, the psychological 


lure of defended space becomes ever more enticing. The media beats a daily drum of hysteria 


about violent crime. National and local news stories obsessively chronicle daily drug busts, 
drive-by shootings, and gun battles. American culture is saturated with images of violence. 
Prime-time television series profile actual criminals on the loose and reconstruct heinous 
crimes while inviting viewers to phone in any tips to hot-lines manned round-the-clock. As in 
the anti-communist crusades of the late 1940s and 1950s, citizens are exhorted to watch their 
neighbors for signs of suspicious activity. It can come as no surprise that no matter where 
they live, a high proportion of American citizens fear that they will victimized, and the fear of 
crime has increased since the mid-1960s (Liska and Baccaglini, 1990). 

The emphasis on security in some CIDs seems akin to a state of war. Leisure World, a 
California retirement community, is surrounded by six-foot walls topped with barbed wire. 
Quayside, a planned community in Florida, combines the atmosphere of a 1920s small town 
with the latest in high-tech security: laser beams patrol the perimeter, computers check the 
coded entry cards of the residents and store exits and entries against a permanent data file, and 
television cameras continuously monitor the living and recreation areas (Louv, 1983:121-125). 
Members of the security force can wake up or talk to any resident through a housing unit's 
television set. When the chief of the security police was asked if his employees would also be 
able to spy on people, he replied, "Absolutely not. There's laws that prohibit that kind of 
thing. Of course not" (Louv, 1983:125). 

In the bunker-style communities, the walls, moats, guarded gates, and security cameras 
convey an impression of a fortress and of a menacing presence beyond the walls. A fixation on 
security amplifies fear. A traveler in Albania in the late 1980s commented on the hundreds of 


gun emplacements he saw in fields and the row on row of iron spikes set atop posts in 


vineyards, meant to impale paratroopers if they tried to land. He wondered about their real 
objective: 

Of the military worth of these artillery emplacements I cannot speak; I do 

not know whether Albania has sufficient men or arms to defend them, or 

indeed whether they are defensible against modern weaponry. But as a 

constant message to the peasants in the fields that foreigners are enemies, 

to be guarded against at all costs, the gun emplacements are unrivalled 

(Daniels, 1991:6). 

The trappings of security that impregnate the new walled communities must have a 
similar effect of reminding the inhabitants, constantly and repetitively, that the world beyond 
their walls is dangerous. In both malls and gated communities, "'being inside’ becomes a 
powerful symbol for being protected, buttressed, coddled, while 'being outside’ evokes 
exposure, isolation, and vulnerability" (Boddy, 1992:139). 

Oscar Newman's study of the residential associations of the private St. Louis streets, 
formed in the 1850s, sheds some light on the psychological effects of living in such insulated 
environments. Newman found that the private streets provided "a self-selection of like-minded 
economically similar and committed residents" (Newman, 1980:130). The residents reported 
that the closure of their street made them feel less vulnerable to changes going on in the city 
around them. "Those gates are not so much barriers as they are signs. We have a need 
for...symbols, signs and arches which say our street is different," said one resident (Newman, 
1980:132). When asked to define "their neighborhood" most residents defined the boundaries 
as congruent with their own street. In contrast, few residents of public streets limited their 
definition of "neighborhood" to only their own street (Newman, 1980:133). 

Of course the boundaries of CIDs are not merely signs and symbols. They are physical 
barriers that separate the private from the public world. In this regard, as in so much else, 
Los Angeles may be the harbinger of the urban future (Davis, 1992b). In southern California 


fortress enclaves have become a ubiquitous feature of suburban development. In search of hi- 


tech security, architects working for the rich “are borrowing design features from overseas 


embassies and military command posts," employing hardened walls, secret passages and doors, 
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and a dazzling array of sophisticated electronic surveillance devices (Davis, 1992a:173) The 


middle classes, who can afford a lesser panoply of security gimmicks, are avid customers. 


There is a heavy demand for gated communities in the Los Angeles area; they are rapidly 


replacing all other kinds of development. In the suburbs of Los Angeles, the urban future is 
already there to see: vast, sprawling clusters of defended enclaves, connected to one another 
and to the enclosed malls and sports stadiums by safe-passage corridors (also known as 


freeways and interchanges). 


The New City on the Hill 

For years, "container" and "greenhouse" architects have sketched their visions of the 
city of the future. In the early 1970s the late Buckminster Fuller, inventor of the geodesic 
dome, produced plans for what he called "Old Man River City"; he wanted, he said, to build a 
dome over the entire city of East St. Louis. Constantine Doxiadas envisioned a single world- 
wide city with an inter-connected network of urban communities called Ecumenopolis. 
Princeton University physicist Gerard O'Neill has proposed orbiting self-sustaining cylindrical 
communities that operate on solar power. Just as Henry Ford said that the automobile would 
be the answer to urban problems by predicting, “we shall solve the city problem by leaving the 
city" (Jackson, 1985:78), these visionaries -- or prophets -- discern that the solution to urban 
problems will be a withdrawal to new environments. 

The seeds of the city of the future can be seen in the enclosed megastructures and gated 
residential communities. The next logical step will unite these two versions of the new walled 
cities into enclosed, comprehensive economic and social networks. Architect Dennis Mann, 
professor of Architecture at the University of Cincinnati's College of Design, Architecture, 
Art and Planning, predicts that by the year 2000 housing will routinely be built within the 
enclosed malls: 

Apartments will be connected to shopping areas by walkways or built 
above them, elevating down to lobbies with transitional areas featuring 


restaurants, grocery, and drug stores and other services used by residents 
and shoppers. 
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Mann says that homebuyers will be attracted by the “commercial components," and retail 
tenants will also flock to the "built-in market" (Lubinger, 1991). As housing is incorporated 
into malls and these structures accrete outward through expanding systems of skyways and 
tunnels, they will grow to become full-fledged cities within cities. 

In cities, the problems of drugs, violent crime, and other problems associated with 
concentrated poverty are escalating. Rising numbers of homeless roam downtown streets. A 
study funded by Congress predicted that by the year 2003, 18 million Americans will be 
unable to find affordable housing. Without a significant change in housing policy, the report 
warned, “we can expect a homeless population in America that is larger that the present 
combined populations of New York City, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, and Dallas." One way to deal with these outcasts -- it is appropriate to reference the 
literal meaning of that term -- is to wall them off. The new architecture of downtown Los 
Angeles is explicitly designed to make buildings less accessible and more forbidding to 
pedestrians. Park benches impossible to sleep on, secured garbage cans and an absence of 
toilet facilities, make it more difficult for the homeless to use or occupy public space located 
close by these fortified citadels (Davis, 1992b:221-322). In preparation for a celebration 
commemorating Columbus's first sighting of land in 1492, the President of the Dominican 
Republic ordered a huge wall erected to separate the slums of Santo Domingo from the rest of 
the city. The residents of the Maquiteria slum call it "the wall of shame and hypocrisy" 
(Rosenfeld, 1992). Every American city is developing an intricate maze constructed of such 
walls. 

The architects’ visions of the cities of the future may provide a clue to the likely 
political response to ecological and environment problems. Toxic chemicals, acid rain, global 
warming, and the erosion of the ozone layer can, at least for a time, be cordoned off as 


effectively as urban problems have been. Even if such strategies of escape ultimately fail or 


backfire, surely they will be tried. The cities of the future may look like artists' rendering of 


cities on the moon, the inhabitants within safely protected from a hostile and polluted world 
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outside. The image of enclosure within a protected sphere sharply separated from a hostile 


environment more faithfully represents the cities of the middle ages than do the corporate 


marketplaces and new gated communities of the late twentieth century. 
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NOTES 


1. I am grateful to Lynne Silverman for conducting research and drafting early material for 
this chapter. 


2. I would like to thank Arthur Sabatini, of Arizona State University-West, for guiding me to 
the works of Mikhail Backhtin. At the time he suggested I read Backhtin, I was having trouble 
framing my study. Arthur suggested that I go beyond the political analysis that came easily to 
me as a political scientist and also consider the historic images of urban life, as conveyed 
through Rabelais and critiqued by Bakhtin. 


3. I thank Evan McKenzie for informing me about the legal cases on shopping malls. I have 
shamelessly borrowed from a a letter he wrote me, in which he summarized the cases. 
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MIKHAIL BAKHTIN'’S DIALOGISM, THE CARNIVALESQUE BODY POLITIC, 
AND THE NEW POLITICS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Body am | entirely, and nothing else; and soul is only a word for something 
about the body. 


-- Friedrich Nietzsche 


Aesthetics is born as a discourse of the body. 
-- Terry Eagleton 


Perhaps, even if nothing else today has any future, our laughter may yet 
have a future. 


-- Friedrich Nietzsche 
Writing makes knowledge festive. 


-- Roland Barthes 


PROLOGUE: ON THE WAY TO CARNAL HERMENEUTICS 


The body has been and will always be the capital of pleasure and 
suffering as well as the nocturnal and forbidden site (for many) of sins. 
The question of the body, of the body politic (incorporated), unfortunately 
has until recently remained in the hinterland of philosophical discourse. 
Indeed it has been a philosophy's orphan child. It may be said, therefore, 
that the incorporation of the "low" culture of the body into the "high" 
culture of philosophical discourse is downright subversive and transgressive. 


The body politic has become characteristically a postmodern affair, it 
belongs to the festive regime of postmodern knowledge, of the postmodern 
condition. But for the body politic, the postmodern critique of reason 
itself, of logocentrism, which defines the philosophical legacy of modernity 
since Descartes, would be in jeopardy and incomplete. By attending to the 
performative life of the body, carnal hermeneutics is meant to be that 
philosophical discourse of interpretation which transgresses the disembodied 
boundaries of modernity. It is carnal not only because it attends to the 
body as flesh but also because the reading of the body politic itself is 
unmistakably a carnal act of pleasure in which the word becomes flesh. 
Carnal hermeneutics attempts to think with, through, about, and of the 
body as a cultural institution, as the infinite agora of public 
performance. The body politic incorporates an innumerable array of issues 
ranging from silence and gesture to language, from laughter to violence, 
from "primitive" nudity to "civilized" clothing, from boxing to feminism and 
liberation theology, and from AIDS to immortality. 
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Contrary to the view of many critics, carnal hermeneutics may, | think, 
be enhanced by Jacques Derrida's deconstructive grammatology whose 
regulative principle is summed up by the idea that "there is nothing 
outside the text" (il n'y a pas de hors-texte or, literally, "there is no 
outside-text").~ For Derrida's grammatology stretches rather than 
shrinks the hermeneutical horizon of what constitutes the text, language, 
or communication. Samuel Beckett dissolves the facile dichotomy between 
speaking and writing when he observes perceptively that in language as 
gesture (and gesture as language) the spoken and the written are 
identical. The semiotic graphism of gesture may be likened to "reading" the 
theatrical performance of the voice. Gesture is eloquent language, both 
spoken and written simultaneously, precisely because it is performative. It 
grammatologizes the body's performance. Any body who is slightly 
acquainted with the Chinese ideogram (pictorial logogram) as gestural 
language would recognize it as a choreography of the body whose artistic 
rendition called calligraphy is none other than the product of 
grammatologization. Calligraphy is a pantominic art, somatography; it is 
the choreography of ideograms as corporeal writing. As a family of 
semantemes, Chinese ideography is a conversation of gestures. Conversely, 
Picasso's Swimmer (1929) and Acrobat (1930) are two painted 
choreographs of the human body in graceful motion or artistic kinegraphs 
which approach or perhaps surpass calligraphy. 


Let me cite two paradigmatic cases of conceptualizing carnal 
hermeneutics as an interpretive strategy: one is the reading of a boxing 
match narrated by Joyce Carol Oates and the other R. P. Blackmur's 
reading of language as gesture (not gesture as language). Oates reads 
boxing as a dialogue of two skilled performative bodies, as an ineliminably 


social text. To quote her insuperably phenomenological description of a 
boxing match: 


Because a boxing match is a story without words, this doesn't mean 
that it has no text or no language, that it is somehow "brute," 
"primitive," "inarticulate," only that the text is improvised in 

action; the language of a dialogue between the boxers of the most 
refined sort (one might say, as much neurological as psychological: a 
dialogue of split-second reflexes) in a joint response to the 
mysterious will of the audience which is always that the fight be a 
worthy one so that the crude paraphernalia of the setting -- ring, 
lights, ropes, stained canvas, the staring onlookers themselves -- be 
erased by way, ideally, of transcendent action.) Ringside announcers 
give to the wordless spectacle a narrative unity, yet boxing as 
performance is more clearly akin to dance or music than narrative. 


Speaking of language as gesture, Blackmur is most persuasive in arguing for 
gesture as indigenous to the linguistics of words, that is, the 
intertwinement of gesture and (spoken) words. It is worth quoting him 
fully: 


Language is made of words, and gesture is made of motion. There is 
one half the puzzle. The other half is equally self-evident if only 
because it is an equally familiar part of the baggage of our thought. 

It is the same statement put the other way round. Words are made of 
motion, made of action or response, at whatever remove; and gesture is 
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made of language -- made of the language beneath or beyond or 
alongside of the language of words. When the language of words fails 
we resort to the language of gesture. If we stop there, we stop with 
the puzzle. If we go on, and say that when the language of words 
most succeeds it becomes gesture in its words, we shall have solved 
the verbal puzzle with which we began by discovering one approach to 
the central or dead-end mystery of meaningful expression in the 
language of arts. . . . [G]Jesture is native to language, and if you 
cut it out you cut roots and get a sapless and gradually a rotting if 
indeed not a petrifying language. 


Carnal hermeneutics does not end with the linguistics of speaking, of 
writing, and of gesture. It has also “vested interests" in vestemes and 
gustemes which are, as will later be shown to be, two cardinal elements of 
the carnivalesque. As for vestemes, in the first place, we may insist that 
clothing is really our surrogate or second body. Erasmus uses an 
anatomically embellishing expression to intimate the inseparability 
of -- clothing from the body: "the body of the body." As the second 
body or the surface of consciousness, clothing "speaks" its own “dialect” or 
"sociolect." Following Hegel's aesthetic lead, Roland Barthes goes so far 
as to assert that “as pure sentience, the body cannot signify; clothing 
guarantees the Rassage from sentience to meaning; it is . . . the signified 
par excellence."~ For Barthes, clothing fashions the meaning of the 
body itself. In the second place, gustemes provide us with food for 
thought, as it were. Indeed, there is an ineluctable "“conviviality” (the 
Latin convivium) or "feast" (the Greek symposium) between eating and 
speaking. It is the same organ called tongue which, to borrow the 


expressign of Michel Jeanneret, both “savours words and delights in 
foods." 


ll. THE FLESHFOLD OF BAKHTIN'S DIALOGISM 


| began my discussion with the nature of carnal hermeneutics as the 
way of interpreting the body politic as social inter(dis)course, that is, 
the government of the body, in order to introduce Mikhail Bakhtin's 
dialogism and explore its basic political grammar. Bakhtin's dialogism is 
contagious and enthusiasm for it is infectious. Tzvetan Todorov is 
unrestrained in his praise of and enthusiasm for Bakhtin: “he is the most 
important Soviet thinker in the human ggiences and the greatest theoretician 
of literature in the twentieth century.” Bakhtin's dialogism continues 
and preserves -- in the footsteps of Karl Marx, William James, Martin 
Buber, and L. S. Vygotsky -- the prized discovery by, and the venerable 
tradition of, Ludwig Feuerbach of a "Thou" which has been hailed as the 
"Copernican revolution" of social thought. Commenting on the nature of 
Dostoevsky's literary discourse, Bakhtin gives us a brief but definitive 
glimpse of his dialogical principle: 


. at the center of Dostoevsky's artistic world must lie dialogue, 
and dialogue not as a means but as an end in itself. Dialogue here is 
not the threshold to action, it is the action itself. It is not a 
means for revealing, for bringing to the surface the already 
ready-made character of a person; no, in dialogue a person not only 
shows himself outwardly, but he becomes for the first time that which 
he is -- and, we repeat, not only for others but for himself as well. 
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To be means to communicate dialogically. When dialogue ends, 
everything ends. Thus dialogue, by its very essence, cannot and 
must not come to an end. At the level of his religious-utopian 
world-view Dostoevsky carried dialogue into eternity, conceiving of it 
as eternal co-rejoicing, co-admiration, con-cord. At the level of the 
novel, it is presented as the unfinalizapility of dialogue, although 
originally as dialogue’s vicious circle. 


To be human is to be "unfinalizably" interhuman: existence is 
inextricably interexistence which is fundamentally and necessarily 
intercorporeal, that is, the flesh of the self and that of the other are 
chiasmic or intertwined. 


As the body is the initial insertion of the self into the world of 
others, other bodies, intersubjectivity or sociality is always already 
intercorporeal. And it cannot be otherwise. Indeed, the body, both 
subjective and objective, has the "privileged" status over the mind for the 
existential condition of the human as being in the world of other people and 
other things. Humans as social beings are "visible," and “invisible” humans 
cannot be social or at least completely social and they, as Ralph Ellison 
has shown, desperately yearn of recognition, that is, “visibility” in 
society. Be that as it may, the body is related directly to other bodies. 
The mind, however, is related to one body ly. It is not directly related 
to the world, other bodies, or other minds. The mind itself is a 
relatum only because of the boy which populates itself in the world of 
other people (Mitwelt) and other things (Umwelt). Only because we 
exist as body, we are irreducibly and inalienably social and (thus) ethical. 


What is the meaning structure of Bakhtin's dialogue? How does he 
formulate his dialogical principle? For the purpose of discussing the 
questions raised in this paper, | will single out and accent the fourfold 
dimensions of Bakhtin's dialogism: (1) embodied, (2) linguistic, 

(3) carnivalesque, and (4) heterocentric. This section will briefly discuss 
the first and second dimensions, while Sections II] and IV will explore the 
carnivalesque as the "jesterly" subversion of the existing order and 
heterocentricity as the underlying foundation of the political ethics of 
responsibility, respectively. 


In their intellectual biography of Bakhtin, Katerina lark and Michael 
Holquist speak of Bakhtin's "Slavic version of Tantrism" ~ in order to 
capture the importance of carnality in general and embodiment in particular 
in his literacy and social theory. Bakhtin's Slavic Tantrism is deeply 
rooted in the Russian religious tradition of kenosis which points to the 
potential spirituality of the boy as the material stratum of the world. The 
body is a two-dimensional being, a kind of double helix: it is both 
"subjective" (Leib) and "objective" (Kérper) (e.g., sensible and sensed) 
which may be reversible. What is neglected in the human sciences today 
because of the heavily one-sided prejudice of scientism is the subjective 
dimension of the body (Leiblichkeit), i.e., the notion of embodiment. 


To say that | am embodied means that my body is not a passive and 
reactive object among other inert objects in the world. Rather, it is an 
active and participating agent: as | live my body, | am my body or 
exist as my body. In other words, the body is an active inscription in 
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the world. As Clark and Holquist sum up elegantly Bakhtin's. conception of 
embodiment: "the body answers the world by authoring it.” The 
embodied self is a dialogical self which rejects the Scylla of egocentricity 

on the one hand and the Chrybidis of anonymity on the other. Both 
egocentricity and anonymity misunderstand the nature of the social or 
dialogical: they both bring death to the social. In the name of the 
dialogical self, Bakhtin opposes Freudian psychologism because in 
Freudianism there is the irreconcilable antagonism between the demands of 
ego's instinct (pleasure principle) and the restrictions of civilization 
(reality principle). In Freud, the self is repressed in the service of the 
social, in Bakhtin, on the contrary, the more the other, the more the 

self. Bakhtin's genealogy of the social opposes the idea of both "I 

own meaning" (egocentricity) and "no one owns meaning" (anonymity or 
de/nomination) and opts for the "middle way” or dialogical principle: "we 
own meaning.” Thus the social, which is embodied, is never simply "given" 
(dan) but always "conceived" or "posited" (zadan). Speaking of 

language as verbal and communicative utterance, Bakhtin declares: "[it] is 
not a neutral medium that passes freely and easily into the private property 
of the speaker's intentions ; it is populated -- overpopulated -- with the 
intentions of others.” 


The anatomy of language is the destiny of Bakhtin's dialogism. He 
invents the neologism translinguistics (metalingvistika) in order to 
advance his conception of language as performative utterances: saying 
something is a form of doing something with somebody. Speaking as 
verbal performance is -- to borrow the elegant expressign of Norbert Elias 
-- none other than human relations turned into sound. Because talking, 
unlike writing, is meant to be dialogic but not monologic, the act of 
talking to oneself appears unsound, uncommon, or out of place. Because 
Bakhtin views language as verbal performance, it cannot for him be but an 
embodied and dialogical phenomenon. Every utterance or speech act 
dialogizes mind and body: the (uttered) word becomes embodied, that is, 
flesh. The body not only "speaks," but the human speaks only by means of 
the body. Shoshana Felman evokes the psychoanalytic sense of corporeality 
or the carnal dimension of language when she defines speech (parole) as 
"corporeal promise" (promesse corporelle) which beckons the conjugal 
kinship between John Austin's philosophy of language as speech agts and 
Freudian/Lacanian psychotherapeutic discourse as "talking cure." 
Speaking of Lacan's psychoanalytic theory, Felman stresses the fact that the 
"true thrust" of the psychoanalytic dialogue between the therapist and the 
client as "talking bodies" is illocutionary: "fundamentally, the dialogic 
psychoanalytis, discourse is not so much informative as it is 
performative” and thus should by necessity be ethical as well. 


ltl. THE POLITICAL ANATOMY OF THE CARNIVALESQUE 


The body politic has a carnivalesque dimension which is the Other of 
both the "priestly" and the "spiritual." Above all, othe carnivalesque body 


is an incarnation of the “aesthetics of embodiment. Leszek Kolakowski 
once put forth forcefully the thesis that what persists without fail in 
every age or epoch is the opposition between the "priestly" and 
"jesterly." One is official, canonical, and orthodox, while the other 

is anti-official, anti-canonical, and heterodox. Bakhtin's Slavic Tantrism, 
which is deeply rooted in the laughing sutras of Francois Rabelais in the 
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festive age of the Reonicemon,”" is unquestionably carnivalesque, which 
is to say, both carnal and jesterly at once. Humor is, for Henri Bergson, 
a response to "the deep-seated recalcitrance of matter." The Latin 
humor designates, according to the philosopher/playwright Luigi 
Pirandello, a bodily substance in the form of fluid, liquid, and moisture, 
and humans,are said to have four "humors" -- blood, bile, phiegm, and 
melancholy. The humorist sees the world not exactly in the nude but in 
"shirt sleeves." For Pirandello, the principium of humor lies in edifying 
"the feeling of the opposite" (negativa) in what we do and think. By 
splitting every affirmation into a negation, humor triggers and engenders 
the "spontaneous birth" (ingegno) of things. 


The carnivalesque, which underwrites Bakhtin's dialogism, is inherently 
heresiarchical in that it purports to deconstruct the world, it both 
destroys a "real" world and constructs a "possible" world. 
Carnivalization, according to Bakhtin himself, breaks up the colorless and 
monotonous monopoly of the established order of things. It dismantles the 
hierarchical by freely blending "the profane and the sacred, the lower and 
the higher, the spiritual and the material." Bakhtin describes the 
deconstructive power of carnivalization as follows: 


[it] is past millennia’s way of sensing the world as one great communal 
performance. This sense of the world, liberating one from fear, 
bringing the world maximally close to a person and bringing one person 
maximally close to another (everything is drawn into the zone of free 
familiar contact), with its joy at change and its joyful relativity, is 
opposed to that one-sided and official seriousness which is dogmatic 
and hostile to evolution and change, which seeks to absolutize a given 
condition of existence or a given social order. From precisely that 
sort of seriousness did the carnival sense of the world liberate man. 
But there is not a grain of nihilism in it, Hora grain of empty 
frivolity or vulgar bohemian individualism. 


To put it more politically, the deconstructive power of carnivalization 
uncloaks, unmasks, or exposes the "dirty bottom” and "dirty hands" of 
officialdom. 


It is in The Ideology of the Aesthetic, Terry Eagleton proposes and 
promotes two basic precepts in regard to the aesthetic (aisthesis) and the 
body: first, aesthetics begins as the discourse of the body, that is, it is 
a carnal affair; and second, the aesthetic is the (sgarnal) rebellion 
against “the tyranny of the theoretical” (theoria). All signs here 
are pointing toward Nietzsche as truly a paradigmatic thinker the 
postmodern herald of carnal hermeneutics and the body politic. 

Nietzsche put to rest Alfred North Whitehead's celebrated judgment of the 
history of Western philosophy as a series of footnotes to Plato. 


Bakhtin is a radical progeny of Nietzsche who heralded Dostoevsky -- 
whose polyphgnic poetics inspired Bakhtin to develop his own dialogism -- as 
"liberating." It is no mere accident that Nietzsche, who proposed in 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra that "body am | entirely, apd nothing else; and 
soul is only a word for something about the body,"~~ challenges and 
transgresses the speculative condrum and doldrum of theoria and 
replaces it with aisthesis. By replacing theoria with aisthesis, 
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Nietzsche attempts to invert Platonism which seeks the eternal ideas 
(eidos) radiated from the "mind's eye” or, in the language of Hannah 
Arendt, "leave[s] the cave of human existence to behold the eternal ideas 
visible in the sky.” In The Birth of Tragedy which is his first major 
work, moreover, the juvenescent Nietzsche valorizes music as the 
consummate aesthetic: "it is only as an aesthetic phenomenon that 
existence and the world are eternally justified" and that "only music, 
placed beside the world, can give us an idea of what ig,meant by the 
justification of the world as an aesthetic phenomenon." For Nietzsche, 
in sum, the world is "measured" (in the musical sense of metron) by the 
aesthetic of music. Thinking through the body, that is, thinking by way 
of the aesthetics of embodiment, he offers the social and political theory 
of the body. gle describes the body as a "social structure” in Beyond 
Good and Evil-~ and as a "political structure" in The Will to 

Power.~ To quote him fully from Beyond Good and Evil: "indeed, 

our body is but a social structure composed of many, souls -- to [a person's] 
feelings of delight as commander, L'effet c'est moi." t is a de 

facto politicl statement in that it emulates the edict of Louis XIV, i.e., 
"Etat c'est moi. For Nietzsche, a single body is made of many “souls” 
each of which may be said to be an inscription of the social: the body is 
made of an ensemble of social effects (pragmata). 


Feminism is a carnal protest both deeply intellectual and life-wordly. 
As such its contribution to the cagpivalesque aesthetics of embodiment can 
be neither ignored nor minimized. If the body is, as Anthony Giddens 
suggests, "a site of emancipatory politics,” feminism is an exemplary model 
for it. Writing the body as social inter(dis)course is a shifting 
concern of écriture féminine. The interplay between feminism and the 
aesthetic of embodiment, for the purpose of this paper, may be summed up 
in terms of gynesis as jouissance. The neologism gynesis signifies the 
feminine ggnesis of things and the valorization of what is distinctly 
feminine. In so doing, it erases the false dichotomy between the mind 
(con/ception) and the body (per/ception) which is called by Nancy Mairs a 
"patriarchal bifurcation." Gynesis has surfaced, | think, as a keyword 
in postmodern thinking in the footsteps of Nietzsche that is capable of 
redefining the human as an embodied being in the world. It is a 
paradigmatjs shifter in the handling of postmodern philosophical 
discourse. Elizabeth Sewell observes perceptively: 


the fertility of the body cooperates in the processes of thinking with 
language. There remains a great unresolved problem behind this, as 
behind the use of such words as “fertile” or “pregnant” of ideas, of 
the verb "to conceive” in intellectual terms. To relegate these simply 
to metaphor is to miss the whole point, for they are clues to something 
that is going on in this field of myth we are exploring. Grammar 
maintains that the body is operative there as much as the mind. The 
human organism thinks as a whole, and our division of it into mind and 
body is the result of overemphasis on logic and intellect in near 
isolation which has led [or, better, misled] us into so one-sided a 
view of the activity of thought, so gross.an underestimation of the 
body's forms of thought and knowledge. 


Gynesis as jouissance -- the "feminine Imaginary" in a Laconian sense 
-- signifies not only the aesthetic appreciation of the body politic or 
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things carnal but also -- as the French jouissance is also spelled 
playfully "j'ouis sens" ("| hear meaning") which sounds the same but is 
different in writing -- resistance or agonism to and subversion of 
ocularcentrism which is implicated in the Cartesian Cogito as an 
epistempjogical (that is, egocentric) pursuit of "clear and distinct 
ideas." Jouissance auscultates the voice of the feminine, it is bliss 
or even eroticism of hearing and voicing but not of seeing. Gynesis as 
jouissance promises to show vision's ultimg e limits. If, as Bakhtin 
intimates, ears are naturally anti-official, feminine jouissance is 
rightly a revolt against, and an attempt to defenestrate, the visual 
hegemony of phallocentrism. 


The (feminine) body as social inter(dis)course confronts and subverts 
directly the established philosophical regime of the "mind's eye." There is 
nobody, | submit, who is more insinuating and persuasive than Luce 
Irigaray on the question of the body politic as jouissance. For her, the 
advocacy of the feminine is an interruption of the enduring "scopic 
regimes" of Western philosophy epitomized in the Cartesian Cogito. She 
writes: 


Investment in the look is not privileged in women as in men. More 
than the other senses, the eye objectifies and masters. It sets at a 
distance, maintains the distance. In our culture, the predominance of 
the look over smell, taste, touch, hearing, has brought about an 
impoverishment of bodily relations. . . .,,..he moment the look 
dominates, the body loses its materiality. 


There is indeed a stark contrast if not opposition between the 
voyeurism of the "mind's seeing” (eye or 1) and the communal intimacy and 
contact of the "body's touch." Many feminists contend that the aristocracy 
of vision is a peculiarly phallocentric, patriarchal, and matrophobic 
institution and the logic of voyeurism is uniquely a male logic. The 
"participatory" sense of touch (and hearing) valorizes the feminine, whereas 
"spectatorial" vision glorifies the masculine. To feminize the body 
politic, therefore, is to accent the sense of touch and hearing and to 
decenter or de-panopticize the spectre of vision in our thinking. By so 
doing, we loosen up the global grip on, and bring the communal sense of 
intimacy or proximity to, the oversighted or overtelevised world. Gynesis, 
when translated into the sense of touch and hearing, intervenes and fleshes 
out masculine ocularcentrism. And that makes all the difference. 


Bakhtin's dialogism which is inerasably inscribed in the carnivalesque 
body is radically different from and discontinuous with dialectics. Bakhtin 
himself makes the distinction between dialogue and dialectics: "Take a 
dialogue and remove the voices (the partitioning of voices), remove the 
intonations (emotional and individualizing ones), carve out abstract 
concepts and judgments from living words and response, cram everything 
into one abstract consciousness -- and that's how you get dialectics." 

Here Bakhtin's dialogism reminds us of Kierkegaard's existential critique of 
Hegel's essentialism. For Bakhtin as for Kierkegaard, dialectics is the 
outcome of the conceptual overdetermination of dialogue, which is to say, in 
dialectics dialogue becomes transformed into monologue. Hegel's dialectics 
puts too much conceptual garb on the naked body of dialogue. As Bakhtin 
explains the "unfinalizability" of dialogue: 


There is neither a first nor a last word and there are no limits to the 
dialogic context (it extends into the boundless past and the boundless 
future). Even past meanings, that is, those born in the dialogue of 
past centuries, can never be stable (finalized, ended once and for all) 
-- they will always change (be renewed) in the process of subsequent, 
future development of the dialogue. At any moment in the development 
of dialogue there are immense, boundless masses of forgotten contextual 
meanings, but at certain moments of the dialogue’s subsequent 
development along the way they are recalled and invigorated in renewed 
form (in a new context). Nothing,is absolutely dead: every meaning 
will have its homecoming festival. 


Bakhtin's dialogism valorizes "“unfinalizable" dialogue with the 
underlying principle of difference against "totalizing" dialectics which 
privileges indentity. It is hitched to heteroglossia -- a multiplicity 
(polyphony) of differing voices and meanings without which there would be 
no dialogue but only monologue or a series of monologues. The very idea of 
multiplicity, Italo Calvino emphasizes, belies our "inability to find an 
ending." Bakhtin's (dialogized) heteroglossia or his logic of 
difference contradicts Hegel's -- and Marx's -- totalizing synthesis 
(Aufhebung) which ends in identity. In the dialectics of Hegel and 
Marx, identity and difference is synthesized as unity, as another identity. 
It, in other words, ends in mediating difference as identity. Addressing 
the issue of "Dialectic and Difference," Gianni Vattimo draws the 
conclusion that "it is precisely in the Hegelian dialectic that the history 
of the notion identity in the metaphysical tradition is in fact 
accomplished." 


What carnivalization is to dialogism, violence is to dialectics. The 
dialectical genesis of violence is traceable to Hegel's seminal concept of 
recognition (Anerkennung) in The Phenomenology of Mind which has in 
recent years attracted for good reason the serious attention of Hegelians, 
anti-Hegelians, and Hegelian scholars including, of course, Francis 
Fukuyama via Alexandre Kojéve who, by "“existentializing" Hegel in the 
1930s, had influenced the post-World War Il generation of many French 
intellectuals including Georges Bataille, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Raymond Aron, and Jacques Lacan. However, the full implications 
of the concept of recognition for political theorizing has yet to be 
explored. As one Hegelian scholar puts it, "the idea of aeecognition is 
practically inexhaustible in its richness and complexity.” 


Recognition is for Hegel a life-and-death struggle -- the violent 
confrontation between the master and the slave for the mastery of one by 
the other. Ultimately, it is the dialectic of Being (To Be) and Nothingness 
(Not To Be). The ultimate telos of recognition is to become the One 
in the universe -- immortal (death-conquering) God who stands for, in the 
language of Hegel himself, the union or identity of the fiir-sich and the 
an-sich. It is to become the One in the universe in which 
self-consciousngss identifies itself with the unity of the "for-itself" and 
the "in-itself." (One) God or monotheism is the symbolic projection of 
man's infinite self-conscious desire to be recognized to the nth degree, to 
be the One in the universe. Human desire for immortality (symbolic 
immortality) is the Armageddon of Eros and Thapatos where the psychic 
trespasses on the absolute limit of the somatic. Correlatively, the 
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dilemma or dichotomy of recognition lies in the incompatibility between our 
self-assertion wishing the death of the Other and our need for the Other. 
As Piotre Hoffman writes: 


On the one hand, | am bent on excluding another self; | cannot 
tolerate its presence as an independent self-consciousness, for my own 
claim to be such self-consciousness seems to be incompatible with the 
independence of anything outside me. On the other hand, | need the 
other, and | need him precisely as a free and independent self, for 
only a free and independent self could grant me a recognition which 
would not be worthless. 


Marx's revolutionary politics is a necessary extension of Hegel's logic of 
identity and of recognition as the lethal struggle that ends in the 
soteriological victory of the proletariat as universal class. Lenin's 
Bolshevism, too, is an unequivocal continuation of Hegel's dialectical logic 
of identity. As an extension of the Hegelian dialectics, Leninism is a 
series of totalizing of identities: the identity of the Soviets with the 
people, the Party with the revolution, the professional revolutionaries with 
the Party, the Party with the dictatorship of the proletariat, and finally 
the Party with the State itself. 


Both carnival and revolutionary violence are transformative, 
transgressive, and subversive. To be sure, they both are carnal 
affairs, but with an irreconcilable difference: carnival is not 
carnage, whereas revolution is in both intention and result. The 
carnivalesque body inscribed in Bakhtin's dialogism offers the technique of 
dialogical nonviolence as the "civilizing" alternative to dialectical 


violence in making history and transforming politics, society and culture 

by taking to our heart Alfred North Whitehead's contention that the true 
mark of civilization is the victory of persuasion over force (violence). 

The most memorable instance of nonviolent resistance against organized 
violence -- albeit that of the established regime in power -- in recent 

years is the picture of a lone man who tried to halt the advancing column of 
tanks in Tiananmen (the Gate of Heavenly Peace) Square on June 5, 1989. 


For Bakhtin, the most distinguishing characteristic of violence is that 
it_ knows no laughter inthe carnivalesque atmosphere adorned with 
vestemes and gustmes. Everything great and noble, he asserts, must 
have an element of laughter. By laughter Bakhtin means a "laughing laugh 
or "Gogolian laugh" that is joyful, open, and festive as opposed to the 
laugh that is satirical, negative, and closed. Laughter is uplifting in 
spirit and liberating in deed. The dialogic of laughter in preserving 
heteroglossia lifts our barriers and clears our paths toward multilateral 
relationships with others, while the monologic of violence puts an end to 
the possibility of any dialogue since it wishes to destroy or eliminate the 
other as enemy. The act of violence, however momentarily, is a failure of 
nerves, a loss of the will to communicate. When violence begins, dialogue 
ends. On the other hand, Terry Eagleton contends that "carnival is so 
vivaciously celebrated that the necessary political criticism is almost too 
obvious to make. Carnival, after all, is a licensed affair in every 
sense, a permissible rupture of hegemony, a contained popular blow-off as 
disturbing and relatively ineffectual as a revolutionary work of art. As 
Shakespeare's Olivia remarks, there is no slander in an allowed fool." 
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Eagleton, however, is at best only half right by overlooking the hidden 
subtlety of carnival as a licensed affair. Even as a licensed affair, 
carnival is a two-sided weapon: one is permission or authorization and the 
other "unrestrained by law" and "disregarding accepted rules." It is then 
"licentious" in every sense, indeed: it is, in other wosds, capable of 
transgressing or reversing the repressive status quo. 


In his argument against Arthur Koestler’'s Darkness at Noon, in 
Humanism and Terror, Merleau-Ponty once defended violence 
uncompromisingly on the anatomical ground that inasmuch as we are carnal 
beings, we are destined or condemned to violence. Our lot is only the 
choice among different forms of violence. As violence is the common origin 
of all political regimes, insisted Merleau-Ponty, not only do "life, 
discussion, and political choice occur only against a background of 
violence," but also obstentign from violence toward those who are violent is 
to become their accomplice. In his later work Adventures of the 
Dialectic, however, Merleau-Ponty reversed himself and renounced 
revolutionary dialectics and violence in the name, in part, of Max Weber's 
Vielseitigkeit (multiplicity of perspectives), of "Weberian Marxism," as 
he called it. Reminiscent of Bakhtin's argument against the Hegelian 
dialectics in favor of dialogism and heteroglossia, Merleau-Ponty uncovers 
an insidious dilemma or glaring contradiction endemic to the historical and 
political logic of revolution -- the Marxian revolution in particular -- 
when he writes: 


Revolution become institution is already decadent if it belies itself 

to be accomplished. . . . There is no dialectic without opposition or 
freedom, and in a revolution opposition and freedom do not last for 
long. It is no accident that all known revolutions have degenerated: 
it is because as established regimes they can never be what they were 
as movements; precisely because it succeeded and ended up as an 
institution, the historical movement is no longer itself: it "betrays" 
and "disfigures" itself in accomplishing itself. Revolutions are true 
as movements and false as regimes. 


Nonviolence is never merely a reaction to violence, but it asserts 
itself as the alternative to the making of history with the intent to 
preserve and perpetuate intersubjective dialogue in serving humanity. Thus 
carnival's nonviolence to continue dialogue decisively takes the prophetic 
side of Albert Camus's "rebel" who renunciates calculated violence and 
eventually the totalitarian outcome of dialectical violence that ends what 
Merleau-Ponty calls oppositional freedom. For rebellion is a humane protest 
against death as well as against tyranny, brutality, terror, and servitude. 
Camus writes: 


Dialogue on the level of mankind is less costly than the gospel 
preached by totalitarian regimes in the form of monologue dictated from 
the top of a lonely mountain. On the stage as in reality, the 
monologue precedes death. Every rebel, solely by the movement that 
sets him in opposition to the oppressor, therefore pleads for life, 
undertakes to struggle against servitude, falsehood, and terror, and 
affirms, in a flash, that these three afflictions are the cause of 

silence between men, that they obscure them from one another and 
prevent them from rediscovering themselves in the only value that can 


save them from, nihilism -- the long complicity of men at grips with 
their destiny. 


The true rebel is the one who senses and cultivates his obligation to human 
solidarity with no intention of obliterating the Other. His rebellion or 
nonviolent subversion stands tall "midway" between silence and murder in 
refusing to accept being what s/he is. The rebel willingly acknowledges 
the dialogical interplay between the ethical principle of culpability and 

the epistemological principle of fallibility, whereas the revolutionary 

thrives on the monological absoluteness of incu!lpability and infallibility 
however noble or ignoble his/her cause may be. Epistemological dogmatism 
and moral absolutism have no place in Bakhtin's dialogism underwritten by 
the carnivalesque body because they contradict the essence of the dialogical 
principle that always recognize the ever-present, porous moment and zone of 
ambiguity hat resides in between complete doubt and absolute 

certainty. 


IV. HETEROCENTRICITY AND THE POLITICAL ETHICS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


What modernity is to identity, postmodernity is to difference. While 
modernity achieves or aspires to achieve the project of identity, 
postmodernity is an "adventure of difference" (Vattimo's expression) and 
accents the eccentricity of difference. Bakhtin's dialogism is an 
exuberant interplay of difference, i.e., of heteroglossia. The postmodern 
aversion to the modern addiction to identity is evidenced in a motley 
mushrooming of neologism: in addition to Bakhtin's heteroglossia, there are 
Martin Heidegger's Unterschied, Jacques Derrida's différance, Emmanuel 
Levinas's "heteronomy," Jean-Francois Lyotard's differend, and Mark C. 
Taylor's "altarity." Alterity or the otherness of the Other has been placed 
at the altar of postmodernity, so to speak. As Michael Theunissen 
observes, "the problem of the Other has certainly never penetrated as 
deeply as today into the foundations of philosophical thought. It is no 
longer the simple object oF specific discipline but has already become the 
topic of first philosophy.” 


Unlike Hegel's Aufhebung, Heidegger's “overcoming” (Uberwindung) 
of Western metaphysics depends on an ontological interplay of Differenz 
(difference) as Unter/schied (dif/ference). Heidegger's Unter/schied 
couples the principle of differeptiation and that of the “between” or 
relational (the Unter or inter). Difference as dif/ference points to 
a transitive relation that conserves the principle of complementarity, the 
idea that the self as relational or dialogical is in need of the Other. The 
relational or dialogical -- which may be interhuman or interspecies -- is 
marked by the interplay of difference and as such promotes pluralism, i.e., 
diversity, multiversity, and multiplicity. The more difference, the more 
reciprocity. Without difference, relationality -- or dialogization in 
Bakhtin's formulation -- is unnecessary and impossible. Dialogical 
difference alone thickens the density of human plurality. To repeat 
Bakhtin: the more the Other, the more the self. 


The Copernican transformation of social thought with Ludwig 
Feuerbach's discovery of a "Thou" is, it is worth emphasizing again, a 
paradigmatic shift from egocentricity to heterocentricity which is 
comparable to the astronomical revolution from geocentrism to 


heliocentrism. Bakhtin's dialogism is a Copernician shift. The prototype 
of dialogism is a dyadic relation of the "we" which is the meeting of the 
distinct "I" (ipseity) and the equally distinct "You" (haecceity). 
Moreover, dialogical ethics is possible only when heterogeneity is 
transformed into heterocentricity that affirms in dialogue the primacy of 
the Other over the self. Thus only the dialogical self is a moral self, and 
the moral self is a responsible self. 


Dialogue, Bakhtin contends, is structured as the interplay of speaking 
and answering (responding). For speaking without the response is no more 
than monologic. The primacy of the response dictates and accounts for 
the happening of a dialogue. The matter of “addressivity" (answerability) 
is for Bakhtin the soul of dialogue. The primacy of the response represents 
the movement from the "Ptolemaic" to the "“Copernician” mode of language, 
from the egocentric (monologic) to the heterocentric (dialogic) model of 
communicative ethics. Speaking of the internal dialogism of the logosphere, 
Bakhtin writes: 


every word is directed toward an answer and cannot escape the 
profound influence of the answering word that it anticipates. 

Primacy belongs to the response, as the activating principle: it 
creates the ground for understanding, it prepares the ground for an 
active and engaged understanding. Understanding comes to fruition 
only in the response. Understanding and response are dialectically 
—— mutually condition each other; one is impossible without the 
other. 


Heidegger's difference or Differenz as Unterschied is an 
ontological but not an ethical category. Therefore, Bakhtin's ethics of 
responsibility based on heterocentricity is supported by Levinas's 
heteronomy which as "“meontology” accents the primacy of the ethical (i. 
"not ontological"). For Levinas, subjectivity is asserted never for 
itself (i.e., never egocentric or monologic) but only for another (pour 
l'autre) (i.e., heterocentric or dialogic). In the ethics of 
responsibility, in other words, subjectivity comes into being as 
heteronomic: "It is my inescapable and ingontrovertible answerability to 
the other that makes me an individual ‘I.'" Thus the notion of 
responsibility or answerability that corresponds to the ethical is the 
confirmation of the "I" which is what Levinas calls the “meontological 
version of subjectivity." Responsibility is, as he puts it unequivocally, 
"the essential, primary and fundamental structure of subjectivity. For | 
describe subjectivity in ethical terms. Ethics, here, does not supplement a 
preceding existential base; the very pode of the subjective is knotted in 
ethics understood as responsibility.” | am _who am because | am 
responsible for others. Although responsibility without freedom is a sham, 
freedom is ancillary but not contrary to responsibility simply because we 
can be free without being responsible, but we can never be responsible 
without first being free. Here we would be remiss if we fail to take 
account of Hannah Arendt's deep insight into Adolf Eichmann's "banality of 
evil" which is neither psychological nor factual but ethical -- the insight 
which we often if not always overlook. Arendt notes that Eichmann's 
banality is tantamount to "thoughtlessness" or, as she puts it, “an 
[authentic] inability to think, namely, to think from the standpoint of 
somebody else." As she continues, "No communication was possible with 
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him, not because he lied but because he was surrounded by the most 
reliable of all safeguards against the words and the presence of others, and 
hence against reality as such." 


The ethics of responsibility is a shared concern of Bakhtin and 
Levinas. What is most interesting is the fact that their ethics of 
responsibility is proposed and formulated in the language of embodiment. In 
Levinas's ethics of responsibility, the Other is presented as a face 
(visage) which is, according to Francis Jacques, "the most fascinating 
surface on earth." The face to face with the Other is called by Levinas 
an “interface,” and irresponsibility may thus be called "de/facement” or 
"ef/facement." The face is indeed an ethic, an ethical hermeneutic: "The 
epiphany of the face," asserts Levinas, "is ethical." As the face 
speaks (in silence), speaks uniquely from and for each self, it is a de 
facto ethical discourse; it is an ethical hermeneutic of the body or the 
human as embodied. Levinas's focus on the face is concordant with his 
heteronomy: we do not see our face directly even if it houses our sight and 
is the window, as it were, through which we peep into the condition of our 
soul; we "see" our face only by way of the face of the Other. But for the 
face of the Other, our face would indeed by a meaningless and uninteresting 
surface. 


V. EPILOGUE: 


It is high time, | think, for the theory of politics to attend to the 
body politic/carnal hermeneutics and to reterritorialize its eminent domanin 
by reversing the dualistic metaphisics of the mind and the body or the 
marginalization by the mind of the body in the modern West since 
Descartes. The solution to all other forms of dualism -- theory and 
practice, self and other, reason and emotion/senses, spirit and matter, 
human and nature, masculine and feminine, and war and peace -- hinges on 
the solution to the dualism of the mind and the body. It was Giambattista 
Vico who decisively refuted Descartes's Cogito which bifurcates the mind 
(res cogitans) and the body (res extensa) when he wrote: 


| who think am mind and body, and if thought were the cause of my 
being, thought would be the cause of the body. Yet there are bodies 
that do not think; so that body and mind united are the cause of 
thought. For if | were only body, |! would not think. If | were only 
mind, | would have [pure] intelligence. In fact, thinking is the sign, 
and not the cause of my being mind. 


Michel foucault and Jiirgen Habermas are two master architects of 
contemporary social and political theory. On the one hand, Foucault's 
genealogical contribution to the cultural history of the body politic as 
ubiquitous power relations -- the clinical, disciplinary, and sexual body 
and its tremulous and seamy sides -- is unquestionably seminal, penetrating, 
and often unsurpassable. Unfortunately, however, his "governmentality” of 
the body is bereft of the conception of embodiment due at least in part to 
the lingering effect of structuralism that declared the death of the human 
as subject, and his own death left him with no opportunity to develop his 
projected philosohy of "a new subjectivity." Since the body is the site of 
action and interaction, the phenomenological notion of embodiment or the 
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body as activezagent of resistance and social change can be neither ignored 
nor minimized. 


In a stark contrast to Foucault, on the other hand, Habermas's 
"postmetaphysical” theory of communicative action, which is characterized by 
his American admirer Thomas McCarthy as "the determinate negation of 
subject-sentered reason by reason understood as communicative 
action," ~ is at best a limping enterprise because by "“sleepthinking" the 
body politic, it leaves a gaping hole in his philosophy of communicative 
action. Habermas ensnares and criticizes, for example, Merleau-Ponty's 
phenomenology as a philosohy of the subject finding itself centered in its 
body. Habermas, unfortunately, is completely oblivious to the most 
obvious fact that the body is the basic grammar of sociality or, as he 
prefers to call it, communicative action. Without the body (as flesh), 
without embodiment, Habermas, as the common parlance has it, is sawing the 
very branch on which he is sitting. It is never enough to say that the 
body is our primordial anchorage in and linkage to the world both social and 
natural. Rather, it must be emphasized that the body is our active mode of 
be/ing (ex/isting) in the world, thereby endowing the body with an 
ontological status. From the standpoint of sociality, furthermore, the body 
has ontological primacy over the mind. This is what Nietzsche, whose 
thought and the thought of his French progenies are the target of 
Habermas's scathing criticism in his The Philosophical Discourse of 
Modernity, meant by the body as a social and political structure and by the 
soul as a word for something about the body. Sociality, Habermas must be 
reminded, is never the surreptitious liaison of disembodied and invisible 
minds but is first and foremost the interface or intercorporeal 
confrontation of embodied subjects. While the disembodied mind is 
necessarily monologic (non-communicative), the body is indelibly dialogic 
(communicative). The mind's de/liberation is the body's liberation. Only 
because of the body (as flesh) is the human indissolubly social. In other 
words, the death of the body is indeed the death of the social and thus 
humanity itself. 


Bakhtin's dialogism, which is the aesthetics of embodiment incarnate, 
prescribes a pharmakon for what is deficient in Foucault's genealogy and 
Habermas's pragmatics. Bakhtin's dialogism is inseparable from the 
carnivalesque body. As a matter of fact, the latter sustains the former. 
The ethics of responsibility, too, is inherent in the structure of dialogue 
in which the Other (alterity) has primacy over the self (ipseity): the 
"dialogical self" is a moral self; and the moral self is a responsible 
self. Subjectivity comes into being only as heterocentric, as 
responsibility: | am who | am because | am responsible for others. The 
commandment that "Thou shall not kill” is the first requirement of 
heterocentricity and thus the ethics of responsibility. 


The carnivalesque is a species of aisthesis, of the aesthetics of 
embodiment which is the saboteur of violence as well as internal repression 
and external oppression. It is the celebration of the human as homo 
aestheticus whose ludic body displays subversion and transgression. As 
the carnivalesque signifies the body's liberation as opposed to the mind's 
de/liberation, feminism defined in terms of gynesis as jouissance 
significantly contributes to the cultural politics of difference. For, as 
Dorinda Outram puts it simply, not only is the cultural history of the body 
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largely connected with sexuality but also we cannot write about the body 
without writing about power. 


Nietzsche opposed theoria in favor of aisthesis. How, then, do we 
interpret the aesthetic against the theoretical? It is the notion of 
performance, which is linguistic (verbal), ethical, theatrical, sexual, 
and even religious, that specifies the configuration of aisthesis. The 
idea of performance is exemplified in the ancient Greek conception of 
mousike which includes four "performing arts": oral poetry (Homeric), 
drama, dance, and music. In ancient Greece before the invention of 
writing, oral poetry was performed with the aid of a lyre -- the instrument 
of producing "lyricism." Like jazz today, it was improvised performance in 
which "composition" (theoria) and "performance (praxis) were not 
bifurcated: composition was performance. 


The aesthetic is also "visionary" but not necessarily visual and 
certainly not ocularcentric. It has been conceived,by many as a visionary 
break from "the monopoly of established reality.” What, then, is the 
"political Vision” of the aesthetic, of carniygl as aesthetic 
performance? The "Sisyphean optimism" ~ of aesthetic politics 
refuses to accept the received tradition of defining politics as the 
monopolizing mechanism of violence (war, revolution, torture, genocide, and 
ecocide) and the conventional unwisdom of defining war as the continuation 
of politics by other means. The aesthetic as carnivalesque performance 
anaesthetizes violence. 


Aesthetic politics, which is the "dialogic" interplay of the aesthetic 
and the political, is a new topic of reterritorializing political theory. 
It is neither exclusively political nor exclusively aesthetic. To borrow 
Roland Barthes's idea of interdisciplinarity, it creates "a new object" of 
exploration which belongs to no one discipline. In refusing to accept the 
conventional definition of politics as violence, aesthetic politics 
guarantees the "civilizing" process of what Bakhtin calls the 
"architectonics" of responsibility which privileges the Other over the self 


heteroglos H- Aesthetic politics is, however, not “eutopian," not entirely 
"eutopian" since its archetype is traceable to Balise negara or 

"theatre state" in the nineteenth century where, as Clifford Geertz puts it, 
"big fish [do not] eat little fish" and "the rags of virtue [do not] mask 
the engines of privilege." Aesthetic politics is truly appealing not 
because it pretends to eradicate violence as such but because it refused to 
accept the historical inevitability of violence, of human-made violence that 
often accompanies as an accomplice such politics of identity as racism, 
sexism, and speciesism. Ultimately it should be kept in mind that we can 
not only know but also unmake or change what we make. Care for the 
body, care for the Other (as alterity), and care for the political are 
different but interconnected dimensions of a single concern. The question 
of embodiment is inseparable from a quest for empowerment. 
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NOTES 


1. | used the neologism carnal hermeneutics for the first time in 
"Writing the Body as Social Discourse: Prolegomena to Carnal Hermeneutics" 
-- the paper read at the 1991 meeting of the International Society for 
Philosophy and Literature at the University of Montreal in Canada which will 
be published in Signs of Change, ed. Stephen Barker (Albany: State 
University of New York, 1994). 


2. See Roland Barthes, The Pleasure of the Text, trans. Richard 
Miller (New York: Hill and Wang, 1975). In The Language of the Heart 
(New York: Basic Books, 1985), James J. Lynch shows how the body 
responds to the heart of language as dia/logue. There is good reason for 
it: speech is both dialogical and pneumatological. 


3. Of Grammatology, trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974), p. 158. Cf. De la 
Grammatologie (Paris: Minuit, 1967), p. 227. See André Leroi-Gourhan, 
Gesture and Speech, trans. Anna Bostock Berger (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1993) whose "paleontological" approach to the subject has reputedly 
influenced Derrida’s grammatology. A classical argument for bridging the 
hermeneutics of the written text and that of the body politic is found in 
Paul Ricoeur's "The Model of the Text: Meaningful Action Considered as a 
Text," Social Research, 38 (1971): 529-62. 


4. Oliver Sacks's absorbing recent work entitled Seeing Voices 


(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989) is concerned with the body 
politic of the deaf for their struggle for "ethnic" recognition. 


5. On Boxing (Garden City: Dolphin/Doubleday, 1987), p. 11. 


6. Language as Gesture (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1981), pp. 3-4. There is the ethnic joke that somebody cannot talk because 
it is too cold for him to take out his hands out of his pockets -- a kind of 
proof that speech is unthinkable without gesture. 


7. The expression vested interests lifts out of the title of 
Marjorie Garber's extremely interesting, well-conceived, and theoretically 
sophisticated work on transvestitism: Vested Interests: Cross-Dressing 
and Cultural Anxiety (New York: Routledge, 1992). 


8. See Norbert Elias, The History of Manners, trans. Edmund 
Jephcott (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978). p. 78. 


9. The Fashion System, trans. Matthew Ward and Richard Howard 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 1973), p. 258. If clothing is called "the body 
of the body,” what is the tattooed body? Tattooing is, to be sure, the 
carnal crossing of art and anatomy. In reference to Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau's use of corset (le corps) in Body Work (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1993), p. 45, Peter Brooks writes: "The corset is a 
body, one that ‘embraces’ and gives form to the body, and in turn takes its 
shape from the body. Viewed from the inside, it gives the form of the body 
in its ‘imprint,’ as its mold or negative. Thus Saint-Preux perceives 
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Julie's breasts in their ‘delicious imprints’ on the corset, their volume 
marked by the fact that the structuring whalebone has given way under 
their pressure. (One could contrast this passage with Saint-Preux's later 
disparaging comment on Parisiennes, who by their tightly laced corsets 
attempt to make it appear that they have firmer bosoms than is in fact the 
case -- using the corset to structure rather than having it structured by 
the body.) Julie's corset is like a sculptor's mold for the casting of a 
body -- with the body itself, in this case, also the molding, creative 
force." Thus we may conclude that the natural body and artificial clothing 
have a kind of dialectical relationship. To put it differently, the 
somatemes of clothing both veils and unveils the body and the depth of 
consciousness itself. 


10. A Feast of Words, trans. Jeremy Whiteley and Emma Hughes 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), p. 2. For an interesting 
philosophical discussion on food and thinking, see Cooking, Eating, and 
Thinking (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1992). 


11. Mikhail Bakhtin, trans. Wlad Godzich (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1984), p. ix. In Mikhail Bakhtin (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1984), p. vi, Katerina Clark and Michael 
Holquist, too, write that "Bakhtin is emerging as one of the major thinkers 
of the twentieth century. His writings encompass linguistics, 
psychoanalysis, theology, social theory, historical poetics, axiology, and 
philosophy of the person." Julia Kristeva is credited for propagating 
Bakhtin's dialogism when she wrote in 1969 "Bakhtine, le Mot, le Dialogue et 
le Roman" which has been translated as "Word, Dialogue, and Novel," in her 
Desire in Language, ed. Leon S. Roudiez and trans. Thomas Gora, Alice 
Jardine, and Leon S. Roudiez (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1980), pp. 64-91. 


12. Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics, ed. and trans. Caryl Emerson 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984), p. 252 (italics added). 


13. See Erwin W. Straus, Phenomenological Psychology (New York: 
Basic Books, 1966), p. 211. 


14. Mikhail Bakhtin, p. 87. 


15. For the phenomenology of the body as flesh (chair), see Paul 
Ricoeur, Oneself as Another, trans. Kathleen Blamey (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992), particularly pp. 297-356. For a general 
ontology of the flesh as the two-dimensional being of the sensible and the 
sensed which are chiasmic and reversible, see Maurice Merleau-Pondy, The 
Visible and the Invisible ed. Claude Lefort and trans. Alphonso Lingis 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1968). 


16. Mikhail Bakhtin, p. 175 (italics added). 


17. Ibid., p. 206. 


18. The Dialogic Imagination, ed. Michael Holquist and trans. Caryl 
Emerson and Michael Holquist (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981), 
p. 294. 
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19. The History of Manners, p. 117. 


20. The Literary Speech Act, trans. Catherine Porter (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1983). 


21. Jacques Lacan and the Adventure of Insight (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1987), pp. 118-19 (italics added). Because 
psychoanalysis is illocutionary or performative, we cannot do, as Adam 
Phillips puts it wittily, "analysis as a correspondence course.” See On 
Kissing, Tickling, and Being Bored (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1993), p. 6. 


22. The phrase "the aesthetics of embodiment" is adopted from 
Brooks's Body Work and refined in order to discuss the body politic and 
its carnivalesque dimensions. 


23. "The Priest and the Jester," in Toward a Marxist Humanism, 
trans. Jane Zielonko Peel (New York: Grove Press, 1968), pp. 9-37. 


24. See Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. Héléne Iswolsky 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1984). 


25. "Laughter," in Comedy, ed. Wylie Sypher (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1980), p. 77. 


26. On Humor, trans. Antonio Illiano and Daniel P. Testa (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1974), p. 2. 


27. Rabelais and His World, pp. 285-86. 


28. Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics, p. 160. 


29. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1990), pp. 13-30. 


30. For Nietzsche's body politic and its ramifications, see Georg 
Stauth and Bryan S. Turner, Nietzsche's Dance (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1988) and Eric Blondel, Nietzsche: The Body and Culture, trans. Sean 
Hand (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1991). 


31. See Nietzsche, The Will to Power, trans. Walter Kaufmann and 
R. J. Hollingdale and ed. Walter Kaufmann (New York: Random House, 
1967), par. 821 at p. 435. For a discussion of Nietzsche and Bakhtin, see 
James M. Curtis, "Michael [sic] Bakhtin, Nietzsche, and Russian 
Pre-Revolutionary Thought," in Nietzsche in Russia, ed. Bernice Glatzer 
Rosenthal (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), pp. 331-54. Let 
it be said here that Mark Warren's relationist interpretation of power as 
subjectivity in Nietzsche and Political Thought (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1988) brings Bakhtin's dialogism close to Nietzsche's thought. 


32. The Portable Nietzsche, ed. and trans. Walter Kaufmann (New 
York: Penguin Books, 1959), p. 146. 


33. The Human Condition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958), p. 292. 
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34. The Birth of Tragedy, trans. Walter Kaufmann (New York: 
Random House, 1967), pp. 52 and 141. In Nietzsche, vol. 1: The Will 
to Power as Art, trans. David Farrell Krell (New York: Harper and Row, 
1979), Martin Heidegger discusses Nietzsche's aesthetics as a configuration 
of the will to power which includes Nietzsche's inversion of theoria by 
way of aisthesis. It is extremely important to note that for Heidegger it 
is mood (Stimmung) -- a musically related term -- that is decisive for 
relating ourselves to the world. "Mood," Heidegger writes, "is never merely 
a way of being determined in our inner being for ourselves. It is above all 
a way of being attuned, and letting ourselves be attuned, in this or that 
way in mood. Mood is precisely the basic way in which we are outside 
ourselves. But that is the way we are essentially and constantly" (ibid., 
p. 99). Michel Haar's Le Chant de la Terre (Paris: L'Herne, 1985) 
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TRANSFORMATION PROCESSES AND POLITICAL CHOICES 
DURING THE TRANSITION FROM COMMUNISM TO CAPITALISM. 


Ewa Jurczynska 


"(...) Democracy is defined here as selection of leaders by citizens 
at reasonably regular intervals. (...) It accepts as consistent with 
democracy all manner of demonstrations, strikes, inflation, poverty, 
corruption, deceitful politicians, broken promises, enraged citizens, 
ethnic bitterness, nationalist revenge, and more." 

T.N.Clark: Local Democracy and Innovation in 


Eastern Eurcpe (draft August 1992,p.2). 


Is a democracy only a political manipulation and deception of the 
elite as the author quoted abeve suggested? At the first glance, it 
could be perceived as such with regard to established democracies as 
well as to new democracies. But as recent events in East European count- 
ries have shown, especially in Poland, this manner of making democracy 
met strong opposition from #hose whose interests and aspirations were 
not taken into account by new political elite. 

Elitist vs populist or better, the concept of participatory 
democracy and the making thereof became one of the hottest and the 
most important socio-political issues at the end of the 20th century. 
Will democracy still be a game played by elite's rules or will it 
become common decision-making? Will individuals or communities be the 
main core of the near-future decidents of society's vicissitudes at the 
threshold of the 21st century? 

These questions are asked not only in the old but as well as in the 
new democracies. 


Urban political identity has to be perceived and deliberated, regar- 


ding East European societies, in the context of systemic: economic, poli- 


tical and social transformation processes which take place nowadays 


in these countries. 
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I, EVIDENCE. 


In this paper I will present some empirical results of ongoing 
transformation processes in Poland as well as more theoretical consi- 
derations and propositions about the processes of transition and so- 
cial change. 

While some national characteristics differentiated the situation 
and the outcomes of transition in different East European countries, 
certain common regularities of a period of transition could be seen. 

First, the primary goal of a systemic transformation in all 
post-communist countries was to replace the state-command economy 
with the market-oriented one based on private ownership. All these 
countries encountered enormous difficulties in performing such a 
transformation. Even different methods undertaken by particular leaders in 
different countries caused similar effects: negative (decline of 
production and GNP, unemployment, material deprivation of a great 
part of the society) as well as positive effects (dynamic growth of 
private sector businesses, eruption of individual entrepreneurship, 
improvement of a part of physical shape of cities and local communi- 
ties). Nevertheless, the price of this transformation has proven 
to be too high for the majority of these societies. 

Second, systemic transformation had to be joined with a transition 
to democracy, with the creation of new political parties from scratch 
and the establishment of new central-local relations with regard to 
a greater autonomy at the local level, i.e. local governance or self- 
governance. This process also met some barriers and challenges. Repla- 


cement of old communist elite (nomenclatura) with new non-communist 


politicians at all levels brought not only possitive effects but also 


disappointed average citizens b@cause of the alienation of new elite from 
the local social base. 

Thus, after a couple of years of these transition processes a 
disillusionment came to light, and barriers and challenges have been 
recognized. After four years of this transformation some empirical, 
as well as theoretical conclusions and appro~aches, can be drawn. 
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The basic theoretical assumption underlying the efforts to 
transform East European countries was that the implementation of 


economic reforms under the democratic conditions could ease the 


society's resistence to the high costs of this transition (drastic 


decline of consumption level and deterioration of material conditions 

of many social groups and individuals, exploding massive unemployment, 
degradation of social status of some professional groups while raising 

the status of the others: newly emerged businessmen, nouveaux riches, new 
political elite and bureaucrats). 

This assumption was drawn from the previous experiences of com - 
munist regimes upon implementation of market-oriented reforms in the 
1980s which have been rejected by the society at this time (particu- 
larly in Poland in 1982 and 1987, although they partially succeded 
in Hungary from 1986). (see A.Przeworski 1991, 1993a, 1993b). 

The neoliberal economic approach adopted under the influence 
of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank appeared to be 
the basic approach undertaken by new political leadership after the 
collapse of communist-led political systems. This was apparently a 
political choice. It was called " a strategy without any other alter- 
native", 


The introduction of an economic stabilization and liberalization 


program occured in Poland in January 1, 1990. By the way, similar neoli- 
beral programs were implemented in South American countries in the 
1980s. As the examples of these countries have shown, the implementa- 


tion of this approach, even if these economies were not command but 
capitalist-type ones, brought enormous social costs: deterioration 


of living conditions of the masses, decline of education opportunities, 
threat to the health protection, and caused strong social protests. 

It is worth remembering this approach since it has met serious 
barriers in its implementation in all East European countries and has 
caused strong resistence from the society. In the case of Poland this 
resistence expressed itself not only through direct strikes and street 
demonstrations but also through violent fights in the parliament over 
the economic strategy and its social consequences between different 
political parties with distinct ideological options. Eventually it led 


(in Poland) to a dissolution of the parliament in May 1993. 
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To understand the scale of this transformation one should know the 
basic socio-economic facts. I will present them for Poland but similar 
situations existed in other East European countries. In 1989 80 per cent 
of the productive property (apart from agriculture) belonged to the 
state; 85 per cent of the work force was employed in state-owned or 
quasi-state- owned companies, enterprices and services - of this 66 per 
cent in the productive sphere and 33 per cent in the service sector. 
62 per cent of workers lived in cities and 38 per cent in rural areas. 
28 per cent of the work force consisted of workers with high (secondary) 
education, 12 per cent consisted of lower educated and semi-skilled workers; 
nearly 27 per cent of the work force was employed in agriculture (both 
peasants and workers in agriculture services). Albeit-anly 6 per cent 
of the Polish work force possessed post-secondary school education 
(university, polytechnic), 2/3 of this was employed in such service sector 
as education, health care, banking, justice and insurance. Women made 


80 per cent of those employed in service sector. It is worth mentioning 
that a specific feature of a command economy was a wide stratum of 


bureaucracy at all levels of governance notwithstanding state enter- 


prices. 


Fig.l Social structure in Poland 
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Economic reforms had to comprise a mixture of measures designed 
to stabilize the economy, to change its structure, and to privatize state- 
owned companies in addition to legal and fiscal incentives (e.g. tax 
breaks) to create a new private sector (see Przeworki 1993a; Kolodko 
1992). 

During these four years of transition great debates took place 
among economists, politicians and different social organizations e.g. 
labor unions, professional associations ete (frzeworski 1993 a, Kolodko 
1992; OECD 1990, 1991, 1992) whether the neoliberal measures are 
appropriate to transform a commandeconomy ( particularly whether a 
withdrawal of the government's active role in defining a strategy for 
restructuring the economy was the most appropriate in the case of 
Poland). Other issues debated were those connected with social costs 
of transformation. 1/4 of the entire society was put on the verge of 
poverty. 45 per cent has had to live slightly above this poverty level 
fin 1993). Only 20 per cent of the society was better off. Average 
individual monthly income was $ 150 in 1993, and monthly unemployment 
compensation was only $ 100 which was below subsistence level. 

In the economic sphere, new legal and fiscal measures, in the 
first two years, caused a deep decline in industrial production 
( - 40 per cent) and massive unemployment (from 0 in 1989 to 14.2 
per cent in 1993 (see fig.2). 

Albeit after some months new private entrepreneurship expanded 
and a new private sector was created (1,8 units of private businesses 
- 43 per cent of the entire economy), 

After this "shock th-erapy" phase some improvement in the state 
and already privatized companies was visible and the industrial achie- 
vement index showed increase (see fig.3). 

Nevertheless, huge problems appeared with regard to the privatization 
of larger state-owned companies and rising massive unemployment in 
smaller towns and bigger cities. 

In different East European countries the governments decided to 
implement different methods of a privatization. 

In Hungary a gradual selling of small and medium size state compa- 


nies to the foreign investors was developed at first. Nonetheless, this 
caused substantial unemployment until 1993, 12 per cent of the entire 
work force, and unions and opposition parties reacted with strong protests. 
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Socio-economic situation in Poland 1999-1993 
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In Czechoslovakia in 1991 (before the separation of the state 
into two distinct republics) a mass privatization of state companies 
through vouchers sold to all citizens by newly established mutual 


funds was undertaken. As has been proven to date it bought much better 


results for the transformation toward a market than in other countries 
which undertook more radical measures. Unemployment rose only to 6 per 
cent and people did not protest violently. Also a compromise between 
political parties was achieved more easily. 

In Poland the mix of selling out and transforming to state-joint 
stock companies or employees' steck companies \ also leased) was imple- 
mented at first. Yet, privatization of the state-owned companies still 
remains the task at hand for a long period in Poland because of the 
number and size of these companies. In 1989, 8000 such companies exis- 
ted and by 1993 only 1/4 of them was privatized and sold. Still 40 per 
cent of workers are employed in the state-owned companies and labor 
unions put pressure on the - government to define a clear strategy 
of the fate of these companies, restructuring and selling out or re- 
maining as the state-owned. 

In the meantime, as unempl4yment expanded, L2bor unions - espe- 
cially in Poland - undertook efforts to counterweight the government's 
decisions and pressed to establish social pacts between government and 
unions, as well as new private employers' organizations to decide 
of further strategy of economic restructuring. 

Another specific feature of the Polish situation is the existence 
of strong unions and a conscious, well-educated blue-collar working class 
which wants to be taken into account in this historical transformation 
to capitalism. In general, Polish workers are not against capitalism 
or market economy, they only oppose deterioration of their standard of 
living (very low according to the American standards), pushing them 
to unemployment without any possibility to gain market skills due to 
lack of retraining programs. This latter situation is connected with 
deep cuts for education in the state budget which is the sole source 
of financial funding for the educational system in Poland. 

Technocratic advice (suggested by American and British neoconser- 
vative economists and politicians) to destroy the unions in order to 
pursue the market-oriented reforms caused strong reaction from the 


unions, which were and are supported by a majority of workers, even those 
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employed in private sector. This struggle led to an unnecessary 


decline of the society's confidence in democratic institutions 


the parliament, political parties and the president. In May 1993 only 


25 per cent of the electorate expressed confidence in these 
political institutions . 

Nonetheless, if reforms have to be continued under democratic 
conditions they must enjoy the support of the majority of the so- 
ciety. The technocratic-authoritarian style of policy-making does 
not allow this possibility. 

Because the neoliberal - technocratic-style - approach does not 
take social costs into account and does not propose any social policy 
measures to protect the losers (beyond very low unemployment compensa-— 
tion for a short time and social welfare benefits below the level 
of subsistence for long-term unemployed), this approach caused strong 
protests from labor unions. It was visible particularly in Poland 
where the transformation from communism to capitalism and democracy 
was juxtaposed with high expectations not only for the betterment 
of the average citizen's standard of living but also with high 
aspirations to a more participatory democracy (as opposed to the 
autocratic decision-making by communist nomenclatura). 

Unfortunately, the implementation of a neoliberal economic 
strategy was connected with a strongly elitist type of decision- 
making which eventually resulted in the erosion of societal confi- 
dence in political institutions. 

At the same time apathy arose in a great part of the society 
(especially among workers and peasants in smaller towns and in villa- 
ges). Also a specific feature of Polish situation is that "politi- 
cal demobilization" and apathy of a part of the society appeared 
under the influence of the Roman Catholic Church which bacame one 
of the most powerful social institutions during this phase of tran- 
sition from communism. 

Economic liberalism, on the one hand, and social conservatism, 
on the other hand, created new political ideology which has been 
disseminated in the society as an appropriate way leading to capi- 
talism and democracy. 

Nevertheless, as has been proven, political conditions for 


continuation of economic reforms eroded nad pursuing them further 


aggravated the breakdown of policy-making. To defuse the situation 
the government (fifth) approved the establishment of a "social pact" 
with labor unions in the beginning of 1993. Unfortunately, this 
"social pact"' was not implemented in practice. This caused a new 

wave of strikes and demonstrations and resulted in a "no confidence" 
vote against the government by the opposition parties. To avoid 

the breakdown and varalysis of the state's ability to function, 
President Walesa decided to dissolve the parliament and ordered the 
new pre-term parliamentary election. The results of this new parlia- 
mentary election for the vicissitudes of economic reforms are uncertain 
Particularly because the electorate's preferences seem to be more 
leftist now than during the first parliamentary election. (see fiz.4). 
However, after four years of a transformation the majority of the so- 
ciety already knows that a transition to a market economy will take 
much more time than was previously expected. 

This short presentation of economic and political problems in 
the first phase of a transformation from communism to capitalism has 
to be supplemented by a presentation of political-ideological options 
and choices made by the main political parties and their supporters. 
Tt may also help to understand the political and economic choices 
made at the local level. 

From 1990 till 1993 about 210 political organizations - parties 


and smaller associations - emerged in Poland. Hover, only 28 of them 


were introduced into the parliament as a result of the parliamentary 
election in October 1991, and it is expected that only 7-10 of them 
will be introduced to the parliament in the new election thanks to 
the new electoral law which set up a 5 per cent threshold on the 
necessary votes for a party to be included in the parliament. 
Nevertheless, an even smaller number of political parties in 
the parliament caused strong fragmentation between opposing ideologi- 
cal options and threatened the creation of more stable governmental 
coalition. This, in turn, caused a lack in coherent long-term economic 
strategy and disturbed every-day policy-making. 
Creating political parties from scratch resulted in their increa 
sed concentration on their own ideological options with the purpose 
of defining their political identity rather than on working out and 


presenting concrete programs. It resulted in the creation of a poli- 
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tical vacuum between the parties and the citizens, i.e. a lack of 
the establishment of parties in the majority of local communities. 


Even if the majority of political parties were supported by some 
part of the electorate (in parliamentary election in October 1991 
by about 42 ver cent of the entire electorate), they were strongly 


established at the national than at the local level. 
This fir-st stage of new political system formation was only a 


fight between elites (activists); and they quickly uprooted themselves 
from the social background. Thus, the new initiative of President 
Walesa creating a Non-Partisan Block for the Support of Reform (BBWR) 
surprisingly won wide support from different parts of Polish society 
(it was supported by 20 per cent of the electorate), Whether this 

new organization of the political scene will play a significarf role 

in parliamentary policy-making is unckear, but even newly emerged 
businessmen stated that political parties did not work well in defining 
and pursuing the economic strategy of further transformation. 

The main ideological options can be presented on four polar 
voles. 

On the first pole a conservative, catholic-nationalist parties 
can be located. Characteristic features of this parties are their 
traditional-quthoritarian economic options (state interventionisn, 
social protection, vaternalism) juxtaposed with social conservatism 
based on hierarchy, religious intolerance, anti-feminism and natio- 
nalism. This ideological option may be supported by approximately 
30 per cent of the entire electorate, notably by older, lower educated 
people, living in smaller cities and rural areas. 

On the second pole a coalition of liberal-democratic parties has 
emerged. The ideology of this coalition is based on economic liberalism 
and moderate social conservatism (support for the active role of the 
Catholic Church in social life, but opposition against religious into- 
lerance). This coalition was supported first by approximately 20 per 
cent of the electorate and recently this support has increated to 
25 per cent. 

On the third pole of the political scene different leftist-orien- 


ted options and parties can be located (post-communist as well as 


post-solidarity parties). They do not create any coalition and are 


very divided regarding their orientation toward the government and 
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president. Nevertheless, the ideology of these parties is oriented 
toward consciously worked out market-owiented reforms ("capitalism 
with a human face"), some scope of state intervention in restructuring 
the state-owned companies together with the working out of social 
policy measures and protection of workers' rights against "wild" 
capitalist relationships in the private sector. These parties are 

also much more than other parties, aware of the fate of education 

and health care and are postulating not to privatize these services 

to avoid the negative possibility of wide societal degradation (civi- 
lizing regress). These parties may already be supported by 20-25 per 
cent of the electorate, especially in bigger cities and among well-edu- 
cated and skilled workers and people with higher education. 

On the fourth pole, more populist and extreme nationalist par- 
ties can be situated. Their ideology is based on the state-protected, 
guthoritarian type of political regime and on a subordination of 
the "non-business" part of the society to the "strong hand" of the 
leaders. They created a parliamentary as well as extra-parliamentary 
ovposition, albeit without strong support from the society (only about 
10-15 per cent of the electorate). a 

These four options can be presented in following figure. 

Fig. 5. 
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Polarization of the political scene into four poles (options) 


made impossible the generating of a compromise toward working out a coherent 


economic stratesy and social policy between different parties in the parlia- 
ment. At the same time maintenance of a governmental bureaucratic method 

of deciding the fate of state-owned companies has limited local autonomy. 
Local governments could not decide restructuring their local communities' 
economy, although they were allowed to invite new investors. Simultaneously, 
a few months after local election were held, in the most active communities, 
local officials undéetook a very significant initiative. They created 
intercommune networks ( e.g. the Polish Town Union, National Parliament 

of Self-government) to cope with growing social and economic problems 

at the local level. Likewise, some of the bigger cities created interna- 
tional networks with local city governments in different West European 
countries, even with some cities in the USA ("sister cities"). Such net- 
works could help teach economic and organizational solutions which were 
worked out in Western cities during the 1980s in the situation of eco- 
nomic restructuring and fiscal austerity (for example in France, Great 
Britain nr in Germany). 

Moreover, a quickly expanding private sector and local individual 
entrepreneurship creating businesses influenced an emergence of the 
“political entrepreneurs", i.e. local politicians who, in spite of 
limited opportunities, began to search for the possibility of economic 
development in their communities. For example, many of such "political 
entrepreneurs" published advertisements to attract investors, sold out 
some local assets (buildings, lots), introduced fees and charges on public 
amenities and facilities, contracted out some communal (municipal) servi- 
ces to private entrepreneurs etc. 

However, apparent elitist type of decision-making by new politicians 
caused, in many communities, their alienation from local citizens who 
charged them as acting only on the politicians' own behalf. 

In other cities and communities local politicians quickly created 
overt or hidden agreements with newly emerged businessmen to decide on 
further economic changes in the communities. 

In only a few cities and local communities a more participatory 
kind of local democracy emerged. In these cities and communities local 
officials searched for the involvement of citizens to find a solution for 


local problems and organized "town meetings" or invited the most 
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active citizens to a city's council meetings. 

Nevertheless, still weak self-ogganization of a civil society at 
the local level cripples the efective impact of citizens on local 
policy-making. Also, the opposite ideological options divided not only 
political parties but also average citizens causing difficulties 
in creating new social networks. One of the barriers to a more partici- 
patory kind of democracy in Poland lies in the law which allows citizens 
to elect directly only councillors but not mayors. The result is that 
citizens cannot control decision-making because the responsibility 
of volicy-makers is dispersed. 

Likewise, mnational-scale political and ideological divisions 
and rising class cleavages influenced local communities’ situations. 
Notwithstanding the replacement of old communist nomenclatura by post- 
solidarity politicians, the main ideological options caused differen- 
tiation and pluralization of the political composition of newly 
emerged urban coalitions or regimes. For example: in some communities 
(cities as well as smaller localities) strongly populist-nationalist 
politicians appealed to working class members who were losing their 
jobs because of closing down or selling out of state-owned companies. 
Some of these politicians encouraged local citizens to create new 
institutional networks based on regional sentiments, e.g. the Upper 
Silesian Union, or the Great Poland Union. Others provoked strong 
protests and demonstrations directed against the central government 
and bureaucracy regarding their decisions made without taking into 
account neither regions' interests nor social groups' interests (e.g. 


workers or peasants). Still other populist politicians created protest 


organizations, such as "Self-Defence" or "Committee for Unemployed". 


In older industrial cities two opposite political-economic 
approaches appeared. In cities with a weak social organization and 
low educated populace, newly elected councillors and mayors expressed 
a more conservative option and quickly alienated themselves from the 
community, by deciding local issues by themselves. In other industrial 
cities with strong unions and higher educated and skilled blue-collar 
workers, local politicians tried to join economic liberalism with more 
leftist social option and created wide coalition with union leaders 


as well as with new business gnouvs and financial institutions to 
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work out an appropriate method of transformation of the local economy. 
As can be seen even in economically depressed cities, politicians and 
citizens are trying to find new possibilities not only to survive but 
also to change and develop the local economy. 

In some other cities and smaller communities newly emerged business- 
men with the liberal option created strong groups and organizations 
(clubs) and convinced local politicians (mayors as well as city council) 
of their vision of local economy development. 

Apparently, the new urban regimes (to use C.Stone's definition) 
emerged and differentiated the local political and economic sphere. 
However, since political events are changing very quickly in Poland, 
the vicissitudes of these urban regimes are uncertain and after the new 
local elections next year (1994) and parliamentary election this year 
new political configuration and new economic strategies may emerge in 
different cities and localities. The following illustration shows diffe- 


rent situation in distinct regions in Poland. 


Draw.1 ECONOMIC INEQUALITIES BETWEEN REGIONS IN POLAND (1993) 
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Contrary to the Anerican and other advanced capitalist countries’ urban 


regimes, in Poland the community's social and economic orientation 
is still strongly visible. Notwithstanding emerging capitalist class 


cleavages, a majority of citizens still perceive the role of local 


politicians as serving local communities and acting together with 
citizens in resolving local problems. This option is even directed 


toward newly created businessmen whose role is perceived not in an 
individualistic but in a more collectivist manner (in acting on behalf 
of a whole community). 

One can speculate that when the economy and social structure 
changes from industrial to service structure in the next twenty years 
a more individualistic way of life and solutions to these problems 
will apprear. However, knowing the transformation processes in other 
underdeveloped countries (Spain, Portuzal, South American countries), 
one can expect that the liberal market-type economy will be counter- 
weighted by tradition and the people's deep rooted mentality. 

S.Lipset's famous thesis that economic development leads to 
democracy does not give an answer to what kind of democracy will de- 
velop: elitist, vluralist, populist or a mixture of those. 

In this context, the meaning of democracy may not be perceived 
as a political manipulation by the elite if they are responsible for 
the vicissitudes of the entire society (as has happened in Spain) and 
undertake the efforts to work out a conscious strategy of economic and 
social tramsformation (by contrast to the neoliberal - laissez-faire 
method). 

I agree with C.Stone that politics, particularly a democratic 
governance is not only a matter of voting and electing leaders, not 
only a game between the elite, the masses and particular politicians, 
but first of all it is a matter of the well-being of all community 
members and the participation of these community members in governance 
at all levels (C.Stone 1993). Of course, this kind of governance does 
not appear by itself. It must be consiously worked out depending on 
politicians’ options as well as on citizens’ will to participate in 
community political and economic decision-making. 

East European transformation may be perceived as searching for 
better solutions rather than simply an implementation of western 


models. This is not a "third road" but more European social-democratic 
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understanding of market economy and democracy. 


Moreover, people in Poland and other East European countries. 
do not oppose the necessity of decision-making by elected leaders (elite) 
but they oppose perceiving them solely as tools for manipulation. 
Especially unemvloyment, which destroys social and individual life 
is perceived by citizens as the fault of elite's decisions. This is 
why citizens in these countries protested so strongly against a neoli- 
beral approach and demanded the working out of new social policy to 
ease the transformation's effects on their lives. 

Nevertheless, a choice of development strategy raises a difficult 
problem, which can be found in advanced economies as well, regarding 
the balance between pro-growth strategy and pro-welfare strategy. 
Restructuring the economy, which puts a great part of the society to 
an unemployment without a possibility to gain new market-oriented 
skills, brings not only unnecessary social turmoil but also a waste 
of social intellectual and developmental potential. 

Material and social polarization between rich and poor, haves 
and have-nots will divide the society for a long time. It will be 
visible in bigger cities as well as in smaller communities. Thus, 
the role of government - at national as well as at the local level - 
remains one of the most controversial practical and theoretical issues 
for long time. Which strategies will be undertaken toward a solution 
of local problems may depend less on economic assumptions and more on 
ideological options. They may also depend on the ability of local poli- 
ticians to create appropriate coalitions to cope with local economy 
restructuring and development on behalf of some part of local community 
or of all local citizens. 

Although, in this first phase of systemic transformation, a strongly 
elitist,bureaucratic-authoritarian way of decision-making emerged, 
it seems that at the local level a differentiation and pluralization 
of policy-making may bring more evidence of local democracy development 
in the near future. I shall point out some newly emerging regime patterns 
in some cities to illustrate this process. 

One pattern can be labelled a political entrepreneurship or 
weak political machine regime. It consists of active local politicians 


who, by themselves or with cooperation with local businessmen 
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and some active social leaders, are searching for the ways to enhance 
the economic foundation of their communities. Nonetheless, they do not 
create coherent political party. These coalitions emerge as some 
politicians from different political parties are establishing networks 
of common economic interests over ideological division. 

The second pattern can be called a corporatist regime. This 
can be found in older bigger industrial cities and in communities and 
regions with strong support for local patriotism. This regime consists 
of local politicians as well as private businessmen and chief executive 
officers from state-owned or vrivatized companies. They also are 
working with some unions' leaders to maintain workers in order and 
set up social pacts to negotiate wages and working conditions in bigger 
companies. 

In some cities and localities an American-style grewth machine 
coalitions energed, linking newly elected politicians with newly 
emerged businessmen. They also developed intensive efforts to restructure 
their local economy and invite foreign investors, even at the expense 
of some other groups and individuals in local community. 

A progressive or participatory pattern of local democratic gover- 
nance appeared in some cities and localities with previous experiences 
in this type of activity by local citizens and politicians ‘activists. 

Since Poland is not a “carte blanche", meaning that it is a 
country with its own history and tradition, the development of a market 
economy and democratic type of governance has to be perceived in this 
specific context. 

The trial of implementing neoliberal-technocratic-style - zero- 
sum strategy met strong opposition in this country. One can expect that 
under pressure from opposition parties as well as from the majority of 
the society this strategy may be changed after new parliamentary 
election (see fig.4). 


In sum, in this first phase of a transition from communism to 


capitalism and democracy, Poland and other East European countries met 


some barriers. These barriers were the effectsof several factors: 
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existing social structure with domination of skilled and well -edu- 
cated blue-collar working class 
bY lack of the market skills and experiences among newly emerged 
entrepreneurs 
c) creation of the political parties from scratch caused their alienation 
from social base and acute division between distinct ideological options 
toward market-oriented economic reforms and a kind of democracy 
d) rising unemployment and poverty caused strong protests from the society 
and its erosion of a confidence to political institutions 
e) neoliberal, autocratic-style policy-making influenced an emergence 
of elitist kind of democracy 
f) democratization and liberalization of the central-local relations 
influenced an emergence of differentiated local political-economic 
choices and the creation of new urban regimes 
privatization of the economy, unemployment and rising income inequali- 
ty caused polariZation of the society, without strong middle=class 
continued pressure from different social groups which lost during 
this transition caused the dissolution of the parliament and may 
influence a modification of the economic strategy. 
elitist kind of democracy which emerged in first phase of a transition 
will remain at the national level while more populist and participa- 
tory models of local democracy may develop at the local level. 


THEORY OF A TRANSITION FROM COMMUNISM TO CAPITALISM. 


Transition from one political-economic system to another one can 


occur by the dissolution of an authoritarian regime and installation of 


some form of democracy or by the return to some form of authoritarian 


rule in the face of emerging barriers and challenges. It is characteristic 
feature of the transition that the rules of the political game are 
flexible and they are usually contested. Actors (political and economic) 
struggle not only to satisfy their immediate interests, but also to define 


rules and procedures whose configuration will determine likely winners 
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and losers in the future. 
During the transition the rules and procedures of the game tend 
to be in the hand of authoritarian rulers who retain discretionary power 
over arrangements and civil rights which in a stable democracy would 
be protected by the constitution and various independent institutions. 
The process of transition comprises several phases and gradual, 
even if sometimes violent, changes. As the examples of other transfor- 


ming countries have shown, this process consists of three main phases: 


1. liberalization which is the process of introducing certain civil rights 
(liberalization of trade, movements,right to a creation of political 
parties etc’) and opening of the national economy to the world, global 
economy. The shift toward internationalization of national economies has 
increased the pressure on local states to initiate an "orthodox" economic 
policies that conform more closely to the norms of the world capitalism 
(G.O'Donnell, P.Schmitter 1984, R.Kaufman 198.). In this stage of the 
transition dependence upon governmental power clashes in many cases 
with liberalized aspirations of citizens and newly emerged social groups. 
In societies that have developed extensively under more populist and 
protectionist governmental orientations a liberalization causes sharp 
political conflicts. Increased levels of income concentration also cause 
social discontent and protests. Redistribution of the income to more 
poorer part of the society encounteres some barriers, and causes social 
crises. Government=based authoritarian regime may be succesful in avoiding 
such crises. On the other hand, elitist constitutional regime is more 
fragile and vulnerable to the bottom pressure. Also an emergence of multi- 
party political system,and the parliament which is based on it, influences 
uncertainty of the future of the elitist form of new democracy. 

Too wide polarization between growing elite and middle-class and the 
rest of the society may contribute to the collapse of elitist-authoritarian 
regime, as it occured in South American countries,albeit not in South 
Asian countries. As has been proven the most significant difference 
between those countries may lie in more developed higher-skilled work- 
force in some South American countries, while less-educated and just 
learning work force emerged in Seuth Asian countries. Since in East Euro- 


pean countries not only populist andputhoritarian-paternalistic regimes 


existed not so long ago, and more educated work force demanded the 


au 


changes of the regime and economic situation, but also wigher aspirations 
to participation in the decision-making processes arose more visible in 


those countries (strong position of the labor uniony, the exclusionary 


Celitist) policy-making by new political elite caused strong disappointment 


in these societies. Thus liberalization has proven to be very limited 


in economic as well as in political sphere. 


2. Democratization is perceived as the next or simultaneous step in the 
transition process. However, awy single set of specific institutions or 
rules by itself defines democracy. LiberaliZation process causes the 
struggle over the rules of the game between political and economic actors. 
Governments may experiment with partial political and institutional opening 
to civil society (e.g. social pacty or with the formation of political 
(party) coalitions. This combination of concessions from above and libera- 
liéing pressure from below can lead either to "guided democracy" (e.g. 
presidential) or to "political dialogues" \parliamentary-type democracy . 
New democracies. have been met enormous difficulties in this process 

with was caused by the replacement of old communist nomenclatura by the new 
amate-ur unexperianced activists. 

Thus democratiéation refers to the processes whereby the rules and 
procedures of political sphere are just introduced and civil rights are 
extended to cover issues and institutions not previously subject to citi¢en 
participation (e.g.political parties, voluntary associations etqw . In the 
first stage of this process new cooptive channels of participation for acti- 
vists and average citiéens may be opened. This cooptation comprises also 
new emerging economic interests of the new socio-economic groups. 
Democratization clashes to some degree with governmental-authoritarian rule 
during first phase of liberalization thus causing the struggle over the 
rules of the game by new political actors. 

Uncertainty inherited in these two processes: liberalization and 
democratization, and the internationalist models of economic transformation 
promoted by bureaucratic-authoritarian governments cause that demanded 
accountability to mass public (realization of civil rights and participatian 
in decision-making) may not be implemented. Thus liberalization and democra- 
tization may --be easily manipulated and retraced at the convenience of 
those in government \political manipulation and symbolic populism . Manipula- 


tion and demagogy may replace an accountability to the citizenry and aliene- 
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ted rulers will clash systematically with opposing parties and the most 
active part of citiéens. Moreover, threatened elite may introduce certain 
restrictions on the newly obtained freedoms of particular individuals or 
groups who are perceived as dangerous to new established rules of the game. 
It refers particularly, to the case of the internaliéation of the economy. 
Although international business may be willing to accept electoral politics 
it will not tolerate powerful labor unions or other political movements 
that overtly threaten its basic interests in control over the workplace 
(e.g. the last events in Hungary with the international consortium . 

On the other hand, since the population has already endured high 
levels of economic privation, thus powerful redistributive demands have 
appeared. Fiscal crisis of the state budgets in the new domocratic states 
caused lack of possible wide redistributive benefits. In this situation. 
central governments gave away their task to secure their population or 
at least greatly limited such possibility and pulled down to local govern- 
mental levels the taks of resolving these problems «unemployment compensa.. 


tion, social welfare, education, health care . This, in turn, has caused 


enormous burden on local governments and unfulfillment, to a great degree, 
of the basic social needs. 
As opposite to those bureaucratic-authoritarian rules of new 

kind of decision-making, the patronage-based, class or ideological, populi- 
st cealitions emerged \BBWR in Poland). But the capacity to extract and 
distribute material resources of the parliamentary-political machine seems 
to be not very large in such coalitions. Albeit , in some cases (Spain , 
the "social pacts" as a kind of such coalition may lead to limit economic 
and social populism on behalf of the future benefits of wider strata of 
the society (trickle-down effects of economy expansion). 

Nevertheless, in this first stage of a transition, more social-demo- 
cratic movements have appeared as well. Even if they explicitly accep- 
ted mary of the constraints implied by the rules of the market ecomomy, 
they, nevertheless, provide more humane models of new system in which 
union-based workers’ parties have provided the principal source of electo- 
ral majority and in which social groups’ interests could be negotiated 
with the state bureaucracy and big business. The exclusionary policies 
of this first stage of a transition have provided new opportunities for 
the mobiliéation of workers, peasants and other excluded groups. 
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3. The third step to an establishment of stable democracy is usually the 
process of a consolidation of political and governmental institutions 
organized by centrist and pro-business segments of the newly created 


political and economic classes. Creation of centrist political-govern- 
mental coalition may enable formation more accountable decision-making 

to international business as well as to social actors at home country. 

A government that seeks to provide economic security for business and 
political opportunities for labor may achieve much better results \e.g. 
CZech Republic than a government which alters the exclusionary politics 
toward labor. 

In this consolidation phase of democracy development, the institu- 
tional-organizational networks and the government's control over financial 
resources enables keeping "social order" and pursuing furher economic 
restructuring. Social pacts or social concertation can be perceived as «~~ 
‘..appropiate tool of social organiéing in a restructuring labor conditions, 
Partial individuali«ation (entrepreneurship) and partially conscious 
efforts of organising collective actions may avoid too strong social 
disappointment and political turmoil. Limiting, to some extent, excessive 
pluvatity of political actors might convert them into better organiéed 
legislative majorities. 

Thus consolidation of a democratic system needs more conscious efforts 
for maintenance of institutional and organiéational networks to pursue 
the "trickle-down" opportunities that may be possible within new interna- 
liéed economy. The stability of the system pressuposes considerable 
forbearance from opposition political elite. The success of a democratiéa- 
tion effort would depend on their moderation in the articulation of 
potentially explosive redistributive issues. The problems remain: if any 
fundamental solutions to the problems of poverty and alienation might be 
provided. 


The advent of political democracy does not end the struggles over 
the form and purpose of politics. Local level of policy-making seems to 
be a possibility of implementing the citiéenship principle which will 
affect collective choices in participatory -rather than authoritarian 
manager. Nevertheless, economic restructuring and its social and spatial 
effects, such as the polarization between rich and poor, between dynami= 
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cally developing neighborhoods, communities, cities and regions, 

and economically and socially depressed ones, may cause the new 
disturbances in urban political identity formation and uneven vicissi- 
tudes of the particular parts of the society. Will this new urban 
reality and regional transformation lead to a development of the 


entire country or will only be an enclave development,it will depend on 


central as well as local politicians will, visions and abilities, and 
citizens and special interest groups capacity to concertated actions. 
The theory of a transition does not give an authoritative answer to 

this question. Globaliéation of the economy together with deepenif¥ pola- 
riéation within particular countries may lead to completely new kind 

of a democracy. Global cities and international networks between city 
governments may create new kind of economic, social and cultural 
transfers or may lead to exacerbated social and economic ills. 

As one can speculate, new stage of capitalist economy and 
democracy may enter new world phase. But even new developments will not 
end political and ideological struggle over the rules of the game, and 
who governs, who takes part and who is excluded from economic and 
political benefits will remain a question for a long time. Will neolibe- 
ral or more social-democratic options win in the near future under the 
considerable opposition from the disadvantaged parts of the society, 
or the new wave of social discontent and unrest will create new threat 
to social peace? 

Finally, to study these transformation processes in more detailed 
and analytical way I propose three analytical frameworks. First frame- 
work, which comprisesthe main factors influencing local policy-making. 
Second framework, which corprisesthe main actors on the political and 
economic local scene. And thivd framework, which comprises the goals and 
measures for local economic development which will affect the situation 


of particular cities, communities and regions. 


I. GENERAL THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK:  LOCAI 
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i 


What happened to Political Leadership in Western Democracies Lately? 


Especially in the course of the political turbulences which sent shock waves 
through many Western polities in the late sixties and early seventies leadership 
was regarded by an increasing number of citizens with a great deal of skepticism. 
This skepticism did not extend so much towards individual leaders (the German 
student movement leader Rudi Dutschke talked of them as interchangeable 
‘character masks’. Rather, in those days principal objections were raised against 
the concept of authority as such in democratic polities. In political science, this 
sentiment was probably most clearly expressed by the criticism against the so- 
called elitist theory of democracy (Mills 1956; Bottomore 1964; Bachrach 1967; 
Kariel 1970). Not the least this criticism has stimulated a large number of empirical 
studies of political elites (for a recent Gerrnan example and an overview of the 
literature see Hoffmann-Lange 1992) and has contributed extensively to a more 
sophisticated and substantiated understanding of the role elites play in 
contemporary democratic polities (one example is the importance of elites for 
integration in consocational democracies). 


It seemed for a while that the "late-bourgeois" capitalist democracies had survived 
the Marxist challenge of socialism admirably well, despite obvious pittfalls in 
leadership personnell (most notably Nixon's Watergate affair). With the imminent 
"end of history" (Fukuyama 1992) and the breakdown of the socialist option of 
organizing the political and economic structures in modern society, it appears that 
a fresh view on the interna/ organization of democratic polities now gives rise to a 
new intrinsic and therefore more fundamental criticism towards the way political 
leaders and leaders at large perform their jobs these days in the established 
democracies around the world. 


Although this was not systematically studied for the purpose of this paper, 
impressions abound that the populus begins to develop a negativistic attitude 
towards the quality of present-day leadership which goes well beyond the 
structural criticism which is built into the logic of alternating ruling elites, the 
concept so central for the functioning and legitimacy of the democratic process. 
Impatience and irritations seem to accumulate against the elites, putting this very 
political process element into jeopardy (like in the US and in the United Kingdom 
where both Clinton and Major got very little time from the media and the public 
after they won their elections to set up new policies and test their workability), 
create an unanticipated and far-reaching change in political leadership (like in 


Japan and in a much more basic fashion in Italy) or even challenge the quality of 
leadership on principal grounds, like in Germany and in France (Glotz, Sissmuth 
and Seitz 1992; Minc 1990). 


It is certainly open for theoretical and empirical scrutiny to what extent the 
criticism voiced against leadership in contemporary societies is justified and what - 
if yes - its implications are. For polities either having achieved the transition from 
authoritarian (O'Donnell, Schmitter and Whitehead 1986) or totalitarian (Karl and 
Schmitter 1991; Kaase 1993) to democratic rule the answer seems clear: the 
elites have played not only a central role in the transition itself, but will also 
continue to do so in the phase of democratic consolidation. In historical 
perspective, this observation is most aptly put by Huntington (1991: 316): 
"History... does not move forward in a straight line, but when skilled and 
determined leaders push, it does move forward." 


Critical reflections on the role of elites in (post)modern society point to the new 
challenges the disappearance of the socialist ideological alternative (which had for 
such a long time relieved a lot of pressure from apparent weaknesses in Western 
democratic political institutions and procedures) and, more or less at the same 
time, the emergence of global political problems (like the environment, the 
transnational and transcontinental mass migration, the population explosion and 
the desintegration of large, cohesive military blocs controlling nuclear weapons) 
are creating for contemporary democracies. Compared to the scope of such issues 
the leadership question to be raised in this paper is much more modest in nature: 
(1) Is there evidence that in parliamentary political systems a personalization of 
politics, along the lines of more person-oriented (presidential) systems, takes 
place?, and, if yes, (2) what are the determinents and consequences of such 
developments? These questions will be discussed based on empirical evidence 
from the Federal Republic of Germany. 


2. Political Leaders and Elections: What is the Problem? 


Constitutions - written or unwritten - represent options chosen for the politico- 


institutional infrastructure of any given society. In this sense the explicit role the 


German Constitution in Article 21 assigns to the political parties ("the parties 
participate in the formation of the political will of the people") is a conscious 
reflection of the previous void the Weimar Republic's Constitution had left for the 


political parties, thereby finally helping to open the road for the Nazi take-over of 
power in 1933. In the Federal Republic it is the parties who put up the candidates 
for political office, and it is the parties who vote a government and its leader into 
power and, if push comes to shove, out of power. As a consequence, there is an 
ambivalence built into the system when political leaders, even when they are 
representatives of their parties, strive and campaign for an office with the citizens 
although it is not the citizens who have the last and definite say regarding who the 
government leader is going to be. 


One further aspect of this ambivalence lies in the fact that the role parties 


constitutionally play in determining their leadership personnell may be 
counterbalanced by conscious incumbent efforts to build a voter stronghold 
against party efforts to eject him or her from office. 


There seems to be agreement among the scholars in the field that one secular 
development has more and more put the question of campaigning for democratic 
leadership on the table: the emergence of television (Sarcinelli 1987: 180; Bean 
and Mughan 1989: 1165, 1175; Semetko, Nossiter and Scammell 1992). The 
internal logic of the TV medium which is structurally set against sophisticated 
explanations of complicated political matters is bound to stress outside appearance 
and performance of actors above political competence and effectiveness (although 
the two, of course, are not mutually exclusive by necessity). As a consequence, 
the argument continues, it is getting increasingly likely that political leaders not 
only are recruited according to the "wrong", external principles; they are also 
forced, by sheer self interest, to develop strong communicative ties to the media 
system and, in the medium range, divorce themselves from their own party. 


For the voters an eventual consequence may be that their well-known reliance on 
and trust in television for political information encourages their political decision- 
making on a-political or pseudo-political grounds, given the fact that political 
information in television is severely lacking complex political content. A recent 
overview (Butler and Ranney 1992) has testified to the degree to which television 
in particular has assumed a central role for direct and indirect campaigning for 
elections. Still, two important missing links need to be worked out much carefully 
in future research: (1) To what extent has personalization in the sense of 
emphasizing political leaders above institutions and issues in the media indeed 
happened, arid (2) what is the impact of such an - eventual - personalization on 
the voters’ political information and beliefs as well as on their voting decision. 


A quick glance through the literature will show that pertinent longitudinal studies 
even within countries are rare, to say the least (not even to speak of systematic 
cross-country comparisons), and this is a situation this paper will not be able to 
convincingly remedy, not even only for the German case. Two distinct approaches 
to the problem are necessary and will be pursued. First, it is important to look - 
through content analyses - at the media to determine how prominent leading 
politicians - in the German case particularly the two candidates for the chancellory 
- are faring in political media reporting before and during the campaign. Secondly, 
it must be studied how large political leaders loom in the perceptions of voters, 
how differentiated the image is voters have of their political leaders, and whether 
it makes a difference for the individual voters and their votes which candidates the 
political parties come up with. 


3. The Data Base and Some Methodological Considerations 


As just mentioned, for the purpose of this paper personalization of electoral 
politics is conceptualized on two different levels, each requiring a different data 
base: (1) as a mass media phenomenon in the sense that reporting on politics by 
the media is scrutinized with the aim to quantify the share of political leaders 
among the actors at large who show up at all in political reporting, and (2) as the 
affective and cognitive representation of political leaders in the peoples’ mind, and 
the leaders’ impact on the voting decisions of the citizenry. 


The mass media element is reflected in a large content analysis of major electronic 
and print media in West Germany and East Germany during most of 1990, the 
year of the first all-German general election held after the October 3 unification of 


the two German states on December 2, 1990*). The details of this very elaborate 


content analysis are documented in the Technical Appendix. 


Obviously, the concept of personalization is a dynamic one. Whatever the specific 
operationalizations may be: they have to be studied over time, and this is exactly 


* This paper was written in the context of the project "Comparative Election Study - General 
Election 1990 in West Germany and East Germany”. Principal investigators are Max Kaase 
(Mannheim), Hans-Dieter Klingemann (Berlin), Manfred Kichler (New York) and Franz- 
Urban Pappi (Mannheim). The project is directed by Riidiger Schmitt-Beck and Peter R. 
Schrott (both Mannheim). Also working or involved in the project are Rolf Hackenbroch 
(Berlin), Rainer Mathes (Frankfurt), Barbara Pfetsch (Mannheim), Katrin Voltmer (Berlin) and 
Bernhard Wefels (Berlin). 


what in the German context is not possible because no such longitudinal content 
data base exists. As a consequence, this part of the analysis will have to rely on 
the data collected in 1990 in the context of the 1990 election study. Since this 
study also contains a comparative element through cooperation with electoral 
studies teams in Great Britain, Japan, Spain, and the United States, at a later point 


in time at least comparative analyses of media personalization in politics for the 
early nineties will be possible. 


Regarding the second dimension of personalization - individual attitudes and 
behaviors - the obvious method of choice is representative sample surveys of the 
(German) voting-age population. Although an academic election study of the type 
found in the US as the National Election Study (NES) has as of now not been 
established in Germany, enough longitudinal surveys are available for this kind of 
analysis, at least in principle. On closer inspection it becomes apparent, though, 
that the type of comparable information over time necessary is not adequately 
represented in the multitude of data sets available through the Zentralarchiv fir 
Empirische Sozialforschung at the University of Cologne. As a consequence, the 
second part of the analysis in this paper ist plagued by data shortcomings, too. 


However, there is one additional problem which results from the institutionally 
defined role of political leaders - or, to be more precise, the candidates for the 
chancellory - at general elections and has hampered the respective research from 
its beginning days. Since, according to article 63 of the German Constitution, the 
German chancellor is elected through a majority of the members of the Bundestag, 
it is the (usually two major) competing parties which have the final say in the 
selection of their candidates for the chancellory and (if necessary, jointly with their 
coalition partner(s)) the election of the Bundeskanzler. The partisan coloring of the 
candidates thus leads to a situation where a separation of candidate preference 
and party preference by the voters is highly unlikely, or, to phrase it differently, 
likely only under very specific circumstances. 


This substantive problem shows up strongly indeed when it comes to the 
procedure how to reliably separate the statistica/ impact of the chancellor 
preference on the vote from the overall party preference. This is a methodological 
difficulty well-known from empirical research as multicollinearity, i.e. the high 
correlation between predictors for instance in regression analysis. This difficulty 
will have to be kept in mind when the findings of the pertinent research on the 
impact of leadership preference on individual voting choices will be discussed. 


4. Personalization in the German Mass Media? 


When planning for the comparative election study started in 1987, it could not be 
anticipated that with the German unification the next German general election 
which was due in late 1990 (because the previous election had taken place in 
January of 1987) would in any way fall out of the range of the ordinary. In late 
1989, with the opening of the wall between West Germany and East Germany on 
November 9, first hunches materialized (like the famous ten-point-plan for German 
unification proposed in the Bundestag on November 28, 1989, by chancellor Kohl) 
that Germany might be facing politically interesting times with far-reaching 
consequences. Of course, even then no one foresaw that a little more than ten 
months later, German unification would have been achieved and the upcoming 
general election would be turned into the first all-German free election after the 
election to the Reichstag in the Weimar Republic in November of 1932. 


The Bundestagswahl on December 2, 1990, obviously offers a wide array of 
fascinating scholarly questions and answers. However, for especially the 
comparative psephologist the uniqueness of that election is probably the worst 
thing that could have happened. The uniqueness of this situation surfaces 
beautifully also in the data of the content analysis of the 1990 election study. 
Because of the fact that the political agenda of that election was so much 
overshadowed by the issue of the fact and procedures of unification, a special 
coding instruction was issued to look, for each agenda item, at the extent to 
which the given issue was put into the general context of unification. Of all 
paragraphs/sequences coded, only 36 percent had no relationship whatsoever to 
unification while 40 percent implicitly and 24 percent explicitly were addressed 
towards this topic. There can be no question that the 1990 general election has 
been rightfully termed "unification election" (Einigungswahl). 


This is, of course, not the only reason why the following data and analysis have to 
be interpreted with a grain of salt. Since the literature on German elections in the 
past has not empirically dealt with the personalization phenomenon and in the 
project cross-nationally comparative analyses (particularly regarding the US) are 
not yet possible because the data are not ready for analysis, the following 


information is very difficult to evaluate. Therefore, the ensuing analyses should be 


regarded as a first approximation towards the empirical test of the personalization 
concept, and too far-reaching conclusions are not warranted. 


The agenda setting impetus of the content analysis has made the central issue 
(theme) of a given article or paragraph the core concern for coding and analysis. 
As a consequence, personalization can only be studied by looking at the extent to 
which personalized actors vs. non-personalized actors figure in the 
paragraphs/sequences, the relevant unit of analysis. Personalization then can be 
operationalized in various ways. While being a parliamentary system, the electoral 
process in the Federal Republic has at least de facto for quite a while now 
institutionalized the role of the candidates for chancellor. Given the strength of the 
various parties in the system, this usually means that both CDU/CSU and SPD put 
up one person as their candidate, while the leader of the "standard" coalition party 
FDP (since 1949, the FDP has participated in each federal government except in 
the 1957-1961 period) after government formation will take the position of the 
vice chancellor. Thus, one option which aims at an equivalence with the US 
system, is to look at the share of Kohli, Lafontaine (the SPD challenger) and FDP’'s 
Genscher among the totality of main actors which appear in the entries. This is the 
option which was chosen for this paper. It has to be understood, though, that at a 
magnitude of about 30 percent other persons also appear as main actors in the 
entries; however, these persons in almost all cases are addressed in specific 
political roles (like ministers, party representatives, representatives of interest 
groups, and the like). This justifies the decision to not accept these nominations as 
valid indicators of the personalization concept although ths decision is certainly 
open for debate. 


A first glance at the data reveals that in the altogether 88530 
paragraphs/sequences of all main actors coded Kohl takes 4.0 percent, Lafontaine 
2.3 percent and Genscher 1.6 percent of the nominations; this sums up to 7,9 
percent nominations for personalized actors. This datum can be contrasted with 
the 28 percent for political institutions (like the federal government or state 
governments, the parliament), 20 percent for political parties, 6 percent for 
interest groups and 38 percent for other actors (like the media, citizens, police, 
law agencies, but also idiosynchratic nominations). The following table 1 
differentiates this information according to various groups of print and electronic 
media. Here the political/ideological leaning, but also structural factors like public 
vs. private organization of the TV networks are of particular interest. 


- Table 1 about here - 


Table 1: Main actors in political information by the German print 
and electronic media in 1990 (row percentages) 


Main actors 

Print and Interest- 

electronic media Kohl Lafontaine Genscher Institutions Parties groups Other 
% % % % % % % 


Print media 
Wire sevice (dpa) 
Bild-Zeitung 


Conservative national 
papers (Weit, FAZ) 


Liberai/left national 
papers (SZ, FR, taz) 


GDR newspapers 


Der Spiegei/Die Zeit 


Television 


News public networks West 
(ARD, ZDF) 


News public network East 
(DFF) 


News private networks West 
(SAT1, RTLplus) 


Political magazines 
public networks West 


Political magazines 
public networks East 


Political magazines 
private networks West 


All paragraphs/sequences % 


24426 17612 5629 33816 


9 
Total 
N = 
3.3 1.4 1.6 30.1 19.9 9.1 34.4 | 22279 
5.7 4.6 1.9 18.9 23.4 By 41.8 3496 
po 4.5 3.0 2a 26:2 23.9 4.0 35.9 9519 
P| 3.7 2.9 126 28.1 23.4 6.1 34.2 15449 
2:3 0.9 0.6 29.8 T2722 7.5 7 17352 
Po 8.8 5.8 3.0 17.9 13.8 Te7 49.0 7278 
; po 5.3 ZA 23 31.3 20.1 4.7 34.0 5286 
3:2 12 35.6 16.8 8.3 33.6 2086 
po 4.7 1.8 1.8 29.3 19.6 4.3 38.5 | 3299 
: P| ay 2,3 0.9 14.8 17.8 6.3 55.2 1638 | 
P| 0.5 - 0.2 16.6 12.4 5.6 64.8 429 
P| 1.4 5.3 - 15.3 18.1 5.0 54.9 419 
PO 4.0 2.3 1.6 27.6 19.9 6.4 38.2 100 
= 3543 2057 1447 nn | 88530 


While there is a certain variance regarding the degree of attention the three 
personalized actors obtain in the different media (types), they jointly neither in the 
national quality press nor in the TV newscasts cross the margin of ten percent of 
all actor nominations. Only in the tabloid "Bild-Zeitung" (12,2 percent) and in the 
two liberal /left political weeklies Die Zeit and Der Spiegel (17,6 percent) attention 
beyond the ten percent threshold is focussed on the triumvirate. 


These findings reinforce the logic of politics in a parliamentary party democracy 
which is represented much more by institutional and party actors than by the 


formally most significant personal actors. More specifically, the obvious - 
quantitative - advantage of Kohl over Lafontaine may both reflect the specific 
situation of the unification election and the advantage of the incumbent over the 
challenger; this will be taken up again later in the paper. Also, it is well worth 
noticing that Hans-Dietrich Genscher of the FDP obtains much more media 
attention than might be expected when one relates the size of his party to that of 
the Kohl and Lafontaine parties. 


Next, table 2 looks at whether the average share of Kohl vs. Lafontaine 
nominations varies across time - time representing the event and action dimension 
in the political process. These data show that April is the only (and first) of the 
nine content analysis months where Lafontaine has a nomination edge over Kohl. 
This is probably due to an attack on Lafontaine's life in April by an assailant during 
a Cologne meeting in the context of the campaign for the Northrhine-Westphalia 
state election. Kohl's peak values in July and in October represent specific political 
events (the currency and economic union; formal unification) and thereby testify 
to the fact that nominations also depend on political context. However, as the 
election of December approaches, the two contenders once again find almost 
equal attention in the media, a reflection of the "normalization of German politics 
after the consummation of the unification. 


- Table 2 about here - 


Available evidence for the 1987 general election indicates that media presence by 
a candidate does not automatically imply a positive evaluation of that candidate in 
the media (this was true in 1987 especially for Helmut Kohl; see Mathes and 
Freisens 1990: 560-562). In terms of the potential effects of personalized media 
coverage on the voters it is therefore important to look at the kind of evaluation 
Kohl, Lafontaine and Genscher got in the various media types. 


= 
: 
} 
} 


Representation of the two candidates for the chancellorship 
during the 1990 campaign in the German electronic and print 
media over time (row percentages) 


Month (1990) Lafontaine 
% 


April 8.5 
May 7.2 %) 
June 6.4 %) 
July 4.5 %) 
August 6.0 %) 
September 5.8 %) 
October 4.2 %) 
November 8.6 %) 
December 10.6 %) 


*) Percentages in parentheses refer to the share of the two candidates with respect to ail actor 
nominations. 


11 
| Total 


12 


The problem of evaluation of both corporate and individual actors has gained 
significance especially through the video malaise hypothesis devoloped by Michael 
Robinson in the Seventies (Robinson 1976). In brief, it argues that much of the 
loss of confidence in political institutions experienced in the US in the Sixties was 
due to a negativistic style of political reporting by the media especially by 
television. This is not the core perspective which in this paper will be brought to 
bear on the data, although it should be mentioned that content analyses as well as 
a survey study in Germany have leant empirical support to the video malaise 
speculation (for a summary debate of the German findings see Kaase 1992). 
Surprisingly (in comparison to previous election years when Kohl was a 
candidate), as is indicated in table 3, Kohl fares reasonably well with a mean value 
of .14 on a (+3 to -3) seven-point scale, while Lafontaine scores an average -.22. 
Only Genscher comes up with a brilliant 1.41 rating, testifying once more to the 
long-lasting love affair of the German media with Genscher and the FDP. 


Before too much emphasis is placed on these ratings (which, incidentally, are 


derived from coder judgements), a note of caution has to be introduced regarding 
the number of evaluations at all. Table 3 reveals that in only 27.1 percent of ail 
entries evaluations were present whereas in 72.9 percent of the entries no 
evaluations were found. The respective figures with evaluations present for the 
three politicians are: Kohl: 33.7 percent; Lafontaine: 47.3 percent; Genscher: 17.8 
percent. Especially Oskar Lafontaine has apparently stimulated a lot of emotions in 
the media. 


Undoubtedly, the claim by the video malaise approach that politics is enequivocally 
negatively evaluated by the media, in one respect is once more sustained by the 
findings from the content analysis in the 1990 election study: the vast majority of 
corporate, institutional political actors in all of the media types is (more or less) 
rated on the negative side of the scale. 


- Table 3 about here - 


While the data in table 1 pointed to little variance in the degree the three politi- 
cians appeared in the actor category (with the exception of Bild, Spiegel and Zeit), 
the break-down according to the media typology shows the familiar leanings of the 
conservative national quality papers and the Bildzeitung in favor of the CDU candi- 
date and against the SPD-candidate whereas the liberal/left Zeit/Spiegel committed 
themselves in favor of the SPD-candidate and against the CDU _ can- 


= 


Table 3: | Mean evaluation of main actors in political information 
by the German print and electronic media in 1990 


Percen- 
Main actors tage of 
evalua- 
Print and Interest- tion of 
electronic media Kohl Lafontaine Genscher Institutions Parties groups Other | main 

actors 


% 


Print media 
Wire sevice (dpa) 
Bild-Zeitung 


Conservative national 
papers (Welt, FAZ) 


Liberal/left national 
papers (SZ, FR, taz) 


GDR newspapers 


Der Spiegel/Die Zeit 


Television 


News public networks West 
(ARD, ZDF) 


News public network East 
(DFF) 


News private networks West 
(SAT1, RTLplus) 


Political magazines 
public networks West 


Political magazines 
public networks East 


Political magazines 
private networks West 


All paragraphs/sequences 


Percentage of paragraphs/ 
sentences with evaluations 


13 | | 
-.07 -.07 0.41 -.55 -.04 | 19.8 
1.51 -.58 2.00 -.14 -.94 0.78 -.75 | 34.7 | 
0.84 = -1.05 1.70 -.40 -.67 -.90 4 
0.03 -.03 1.76 -.70 -.61 78  -1.14 | 32.2 
0.02 0.87 -.56 -.30 0.52 | 23.5 
023 1.54 -.69 -.57 38 -1.04 | 34.1 
0.18 -.30 1.35 -.46 -.68 23 
0.06 0.21 0.33 -.38 64 -.29 | 24.9 | 
0.05 -1.21 2.06 -.63  -1.15 | 31.4 
0.00 -.10 1.20 -1.36 -.81 -1.10 | 38.5 
0.00 2.00 -.59 0.00 -.60 | 24.9 
1.40 2.13 “41 0.40 -.89 | 39.4 
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didate. The liberal/left national quality papers on the average were unexpectedly 
ambivalent towards both candidates. It reflects the specific nature of public televi- 
sion in Germany that judgements about the candidates in either direction were 


much more moderate. One ironic side observation requires to be emphasized: 


While the newscasts of the private TV channels were quite critical of Lafontaine, 
the political magazines of the same channels were almost enthusiastic about him; 
little wonder if one reminds oneself of the fact that these TV magazines are com- 
missioned by the "Spiegel" and the "Stern" journals. 


Certainly, on the basis of the (though not strictly comparable) evidence from the 
1987 campaign testifying to the extremely negative media evaluation of Kohl by 
the mass media, the positive average score of Kohl in 1990 is the most intriguing 
result (for 1987 see Mathes and Freisens 1990). There can be no question that 
this is due to the central role Kohl has assumed in the process of German 
unification. By contrast, Lafontaine's extremely and - for an SPD candidate - quite 
unusual poor showing is equally due to his perceived negativistic role in the 
unification context. 


It had been mentioned before (see table 2) that Kohl's visibility peaked in July and 
October of 1990. Diagram 1 which portrays the summary evaluations of the 
various personal and corporate actors over time speaks to the fact that for Kohl at 
least in 1990 visibility and positive evaluation coincided; his electoral victory gave 
him another (and since then final) boost in media support. Against him, given the 
circumstances, Lafontaine in fact did not do too badly, except around and after 
the electoral defeat in December. But, as the data in table 3 indicate, he definitely 
was not capable of mustering the unanimous support of the liberal and left media 
he could have expected had the unification issue not toppled the campaign plans 
of the SPD which initially were supposed to center around the issue of the 
"ecological transformation of industrial society" (see also Schuiz and Kindelmann 
1993). 


- Diagram 1 about here - 


It will be a topic for further research to relate the content data to the electorate's 
candidate preferences. A preliminary aggregate analysis along those lines (ibid.) 
remains more or less inconclusive in the matter although the authors speculate 
that in 1990 a systematic relationship between the candidate evaluations by 
selected print media (FAZ, SZ, Spiegel) and citizen attitudes towards the 
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itical actors by German mass media 
- December, 1990 


MONTH 
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PARTIES INTEREST GROUPS 


8 9 10 11 12 
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candidates existed. Even if this type of evidence supports notions of media effects 
on the political orientations - and probably later in time on the voting behavior 
(Kepplinger, Dahlem and Brosius 1993: 155) of the electorate - exist, this causal 
chain is far from firmly established. 


To sum up the content analysis part of this study, it was shown that in the 1990 
German electoral campaign across almost all media types personalization - as 
operationalized in this paper - is not a widespread phenomenon in media 


information. However, comparing the media coverage featuring the incumbent 


and/or the challenger and, more specifically, looking at the media content carrying 
an evaluative tag, in 1990 the incumbent chancellor Kohi had a substantial edge 
over his challenger Lafontaine. What the principal status of personalization as a 
dynamic element in the democratic political process in Germany is, the content 
analysis of the 1990 election could not reliably ascertain. This is not the least true 
because of the specific (unification) character of the election which might well 
turn it into a deviant case. 


In the next section of the paper the empirical evidence for personalization will be 
checked by looking at findings from survey research. 


5. Personalization in the German Voters’ Minds and Political Decisions? 


Probably it is the under-institutionalization of the electoral dimension of political 
leadership in Germany which has resulted in a certain scarcity of systematic and 
longitudinal candidate information in German electoral research. The last study 
concentrating on the candidates for the chancellory dates back more than a 
decade (Eltermann 1980), and there is still no standard instrument regularly, 
validly and reliably assessing the core elements of beliefs about political leaders. In 
normal electoral surveys, sympathy for the chancellor candidates (and any 
additional number of politicians) is measured on an eleven-point rating scale 
ranging from +5 via 0 to -5. Beyond this, questions regarding who among a list of 
names is regarded the best or the most preferred chancellor candidate, and - 
usually during the campaign - who of the two candidates in the race is liked better 
than the other are about that which is readily available in research on attitudes 
towards political leaders. 


7 


However, the slowly, but consistently ongoing process of weakening partisanship 
in the light of political dealignment (Dalton and Rohrschneider 1990; Klingemann 
and Wattenberg 1990: 328-333) is beginning to create a growing sensitivity that 
in times of dealigned electorates even in parliamentary party government systems 
political leaders may finally assume a more prominent role (Bean and Mughan 
1989; Semetko, Nossiter and Scammell 1992). One consequence of this 
development is that Jagodzinski and KUuhnel (1990) propose that in order to 
properly specify models to analyse the impact of candidate preferences on the 
vote, one has to separately look at the - ever mounting - group of non-aligned 
voters. 


Fortunately, Hans-Dieter Klingemann has been sufficiently stimulated by the 
Michigan voting studies to, for each general election since 1969, gather 
information on the good and bad points of the major German political parties and 
to develop a standard coding scheme permitting the responses from national 
random samples of the voting-age population to be coded in a fashion suited for 
longitudinal analysis. For 1969, 1976 (these data come from the social science 
research institute of the Konrad-Adenauer-Foundation) and 1987 equivalent data 
on the two candidates for chancellor were also collected. These data are analyzed 
in a recent Berlin dissertation (Lass 1993; dissertation work was done under the 
supervision of Hans-Dieter Kiingemann) which will be addressed later in detail. 


One first approximation towards answering the question whether political leaders 
have become more important in the voters’ thinking is to look at the share of 
respondents who, when asked about the good and bad points of the political 
parties, mention politicians of the respective parties. There may be controversy 
about the validity of the indicator; nevertheless, it seems a reasonable way of 
dealing with the question. Table 4 contains the respective information for the four 
major German parties (SPD, CDU/CSU, FDP and Greens) as well as for the former 
socialist party (SED) in the Eastern part of Germany in 1990 (PDS). 


- Table 4 about here - 
The data reveal differences across parties and time. However, there is no secular 


trend pointing to a systematically growing importance of politicians in the 
evaluation of political parties (the 45.6 percent for the CDU/CSU in 1980 for 


instance represent the extremely controversial candidacy of the Bavarian 
Ministerprasident and CSU party leader Franz-Josef-Strau). The conclusion from 
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Table 4: Percentage of respondents in national surveys who mention 
politicians when asked about the an and bad points of major 
political parties in (West)Germany* 


Politicians mentioned of... 
Year of 
national election CDU/CSU FDP Greens 
% 


1969 
1972 
1976 
1980 
1983 
1987 
1990 (West) 
1990 (East) 


OnNOC * * * * 

N 

Ol *« * * * * * * 
ol 


*) The author gratefully acknowledges the support of Hans-Dieter Klingemann who not only is 

responsible for the collection of this information over the years but also provided these data 
(and the data on which the next table is based). 
Responses were elicited from national random samples of the West German (1990: West 
German and East German) population varying in sample size between 1000 and 2000 
respondents. The question format corresponds to the Michigan-type open-ended questions in 
the national election surveys about the good and bad points of the political parties. 
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| 
PDS 
% 
23.6 19.3 
21.8 23.3 19.7 
24.0 32.2 16.7 
34.0 45.6 24.2 
25.3 32.7 22.0 
24.0 25.5 27.8 1 
| 27.8 29.7 44.4 | 
34.7 29.9 41.9 j 
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these findings must be that it is the specific combination of candidates and 
political context which defines the candidate impact for each individual election 
anew (this view is very pointedly taken by Noelle-Neumann and Reitzle 1991: 290- 
294). The distinctive lack of voter appreciation for Kohl (except in 1990) and the 
favorable outcome for the CDU of the general elections of 1976, 1983 and 1987 
when Kohl was the candidate also emphasize that one cannot in genera/ speak of 
a structural bonus for the incumbent and a malus for the challenger. 


Returning to the data, remarkably enough in 1990 there is no noteworthy 
difference between the East Germans and the West Germans in candidate 
emphasis, although one might have expected that the lesser familiarity of the East 
Germans with the new party system imposed upon them on short notice had made 
them rely more on politicians with their high visibility above all on television. 


While this first test of the personalization hypothesis was of little avail in 
supporting the idea, one might still argue that the indicator used does not validly 
measure the theoretical concept of personalization. Fortunately, the Lass (1993) 
dissertation which will be taken up next contains a lot of detailed information on 
the structure of and changes in candidate orientations. 


It does not come as a surprise that in the presidential system of the US 
researchers have been concerned with the dimensionality of the candidate space. 
As one pertinent example, Miller, Wattenberg and Malanchuk (1986: 527-528) for 
the 1972-1984 period factor-analyzed the open-ended questions on the 
presidential candidates asked in the National Election Studies (NES) of the 
University of Michigan Center for Political Studies. They consistently came up with 
five dimensions of candidate properties: competence, integrity, reliability, charisma 
and personal characteristics. In addition, these authors found that the impact of 


the performance-related criteria (competence, integrity, reliability) on the affective 


ratings of the candidates and on the two-party vote in multiple regression analyses 
far outweighted the impact of personal characteristics of the candidates (ibid.: 
533-535). There are no clear trends in these data in the sense that the 
performance characteristics gain and the personal characteristics lose in 
importance over time. Rather, it - plausibly - appears, as in previous German 
findings, that the candidate evaluations interactively depend on the candidates and 
the political context. 
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For the German data available for 1969, 1976 and 1987 Lass (1993: 87) has not 
followed the inductive approach of Miller, Wattenberg and Malanchuk (1986) but 
has chosen a deductive method. His main categories are (1) policies (highly related 


also to the party dimension), (2) managerial qualities, with the three 
subdimensions of competence, leadership and achievement, (3) integrity and (4) 
personal, partially non-political properties (ibid.: 87-92). 


This is not the place to discuss either the wisdom or the methodological 
implications of this kind of classification. Rather, the point here is to look at the 
share of respondents in each of the four categories over time in order to check the 
weight of each of these dimensions and eventual changes in it. This is done in a 
summary fashion in table 5. 


- Table 5 about here - 


Since there were some differences in question wording in 1976, the most 
interesting element of the table is the 1969-1987 comparison. There, the first 
finding catching the eye is that in all four dimensions the number of responses 
increases; peoples' images of the candidates become richer, more diversified. 
Given the fact, that both in Germany and in the US especially the presence of 
competence criteria is positively related to formal education, and Germany over 
the last thirty years has not only witnessed an increase in levels of formal 
education, but - not unrelated to the latter - also a substantial rise in levels of 
cognitive mobilization (Dalton and Rohrschneider 1990), this is the kind of finding 
one would have expected. Secondly, this rise is most pronounced in the combined 
competence/leadership dimension, certainly a blow against any suspicions that 
more emphasis on political leaders is automatically followed by a depoliticization 
(for further supportive evidence see Bean and Mughan 1989: 1176). 


Although a formal comparison between the dimensions on which German and 
American candidates are evaluated, is not possible, the findings discussed so far 
indicate that there is a lot of overlap in structure between the two systems. Thus, 
the argument can be maintained that there do indeed exist nationally (over time) 
and cross-nationally compatible dimensions of candidate evaluation. On the other 
hand, this does not imply that concrete candidate evaluations within nations do 
not vary in emphasis over time across dimensions and regarding the direction 
(positive/negative) of evaluation. Table 6 demonstrates for the German case that 
there is indeed a very substantial variation in voter judgements about the 
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Table 5: Percentage of respondents emphasizing four dimensions of 
ee" images in German general elections: 1969, 1976 and 
1987* 


Year of election 


Dimensions 1969 1976 
% % 


Policies/party 
Managerial qualities 
Integrity 


Personal/non-political 


No response to 
candidate questions ). 8.9 


All respondents N = 1994 


*) Source: Lass (1993: 138); the percentages are based on the total number of respondents. 
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1987 
% 
48.2 19.2 51.3 
53.5 75.0 83.7 
a 41.6 52.6 49.5 
$1.2 36.1 54.1 
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candidates over time both in dimensional emphasis and direction. This is a clear 
indication that in order to study the impact of candidates (also on the vote), one 
has to take proper notice of the existence of such variations. 


- Table 6 about here - 


The final step of the analysis deals with the crucial question of empirically 
assessing the contribution of candidate evaluations on the vote beyond the 
identification of the voters with a given party. \t was already pointed out in section 


three of the paper that in a parliamentary democracy the researcher is especially 
painfully confronted with the difficulty that party preference and candidate 
evaluation are strongly positively associated. For the German case, different 
approaches to the solution of this statistical, but at the same time substantive 
problem have been chosen over time: an analysis of variance technique (Norpoth 
1977; sophisticated regression techniques (Klingemann and Taylor 1977; 
Jagodzinski and Kihnel 1990); logit or probit analysis (Schrott 1990; Kuhnel and 
Jagodzinski 1990; Lass 1993). 


Particularly in stepwise hierarchical regression analysis with cross-sectional data 
an a priori theoretical decision has to be taken which variable, in causal terms, is 
regarded as the basic determinant of the vote. For good reasons usually the 
partisan orientation of a respondent is chosen for that role because parties are 
reasonably stable objects over time while candidates vary much more frequently. 
The Klingemann/Taylor 1977 study is probably the one piece of research where 
this conceptual logic has been most explicitly and rigidly applied although 
Jagodzinski and Kihnel (1990) have shown that there is a lot of unnecessary 
statistical "overkill" and even some statistical misspecifications in that piece of 
research. 


Of all the available evidence the Jagodzinski and Kuhnel (1990) analysis has the 
by far largest time depth. Ignoring for a moment the concerns they formulate 
against the regression analysis method as such, with hierarchical linear-additive 
regressions they cover the 1961-1987 time span. Their respective findings are 
presented in table 7 (it has to be kept in mind that because of the available data 
the dependent variable is not the vote, but rather the voting intention of the 
electorate): 


- Table 7 about here - 


» 
= 
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Table 6: Main elements of candidate images in German general elections: 
1969, 1976 and 1987") 


Candidates for chancellorship 


Elements of CDU/CSU-candidate SPD-candidate 
candidate images 
and direction of 1969 1976 1987 1969 1976 
evaluation % % % 


Achievement 
positive 
negative 


Competence 
positive 
negative 


Leadership 
positive 
negative 


Integrity 
positive 
negative 


Personal/non- 

political 
positive 
negative 


Other responses 
positive 
negative 


*) Source: Lass (1993: 106, 116, 128). 
Candidates for the CDU/CSU were: Kiesinger (1969); Kohl (1976; 1987). 
Candidates for the SPD were: Brandt (1969); Schmidt (1976); Rau (1987). 


= 
1987 | 
% 
0.7 3.2 8.8 3.4 14.3 5.9 
4.1 4.4 1.2 2.0 
21.7 15.0 16.6 6.5 19.9 16.1 
0.0 4.4 12.9 +1 2.4 14.3 
9.1 13.5 28.1 3.4 29.0 25.3 
17.4 19.4 36.5 13.6 13.6 26.5 
| 25.4 26.7 14.8 3.5 17.1 18.1 
| 12.3 6.5 21.5 9.5 20.6 11.8 
15.9 17.3 19.2 2.1 15.2 29.2 
: 1.0 4.3 17.1 15.7 6.4 8.9 
3.7 11.4 7.9 2.4 14.7 11.6 
1.3 15.4 21.9 2.9 10.1 10.3 oes 


Table 7: The impact of long-term forces and short-term forces on voting 
intentions of the German electorate: 1961-1987*) 


Total 

Year of Long-term short-term Candidate R2°°" 
election component: component: component: 

R2 R2 (res.)*” betas*” 


1961 ‘ -17 (.07)°"" 
1965 .23 (.12) 
1969 .18 (.09) 
1972 ‘ .24 (.09) 
1976 ‘ .22 (.08) 
1980 .24 (.09) 
1983 .16 (.06) 
1987 ‘ .15 (.06) 


Source for the 1961-1976 period: Klingemann and Taylor (1977: 308; 325); for the 1980-1987 
period: Jagodzinski and Kuhnel (1990: 11). 
Share of variance explained by a regression of issue and candidate orientations on the residuals 
resulting from a regression of affective partisanship (measured by a sympathy rating ranging from +5 
to -5) on the voting intention. The numbers in parentheses indicate the joint explained variance of the 
issue and candidate variable directly on the voting intention (see Jagodzinski and Kihnel 1990: 13-18). 
***)The author appreciates very much the support of Wolfgang Jagodzinski in supplying him with these 
data. These are estimates which do not fully correspond to the Klingemann/Taylor data because of their 
transformation of the residuals which Jagodzinski and Kihnel did not perform for statistical reasons 
elaborated in their paper (p. 14). 
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| 
09 64 | 
10 60 
29 60s 
| 14 73 
01 72 
N.A. 71 
N.A. 70 
N.A. 73 


Before discussing the results in detail, a few additional remarks are in order. 
Although there is a lot of electoral research in Germany, changes in question 
wording and topical emphasis over time make it extremely difficult to do a 
longitudinal analysis which operates with identical indicators. This problem is 
especially prominent regarding the issue dimension of politics, a dimension which 
according to established psephologist folklore is consistently rising in importance. 
Therefore, the choice of issue questions forced upon Jagodzinski and Kihnel is 
limited in such a way that it may well be that the weight of this element in the 
standard Ann Arbor party identification/candidates/issues-model is underrated. 
Nevertheless, for the purpose of this paper and the answer to the question 
whether candidate evaluations have gained in power in explaining the vote, the 
approach chosen by Jagodzinski and Kihnel is well suited. Furthermore, the 
reader must be reminded that in order to be able to apply parametric multivariate 
analysis techniques, all respondents with a preference for other parties than the 
two large parties of CDU/CSU and SPD, nonvoters and those not answering the 
voting intention question had to be excluded from the analysis. 


The substantive conclusion from these data is very straightforward. Not only is the 
short-term (issue and candidate) component of the voting intention in comparison 
to partisanship not very substantial in magnitude (in terms of explained variance); 
it also does not systematically increase in importance over time, as a 
personalization concept would require. More specifically, for the 1961-1976 period 
the candidate component can at least be shown to exist (although the numbers 
exaggerate its impact because the regression coefficients pertain to the residual 
variance not explained by partisanship; see the numbers in parentheses in table 7). 
Thirdly, the overall variance explained jointly by the long-term component and 
short-term component is remarkably stable over time and has not changed since 
1972. 


It is important to note that Jagodzinski and Kihnel (1990: 18-27) argue that with 


party identification instead of party sympathy ratings the weight of the long-term 


component still increases. Even more relevant, though, is their observation derived 
both from conceptual and methodological considerations that the linear 
hierarchical regression model is severely misspecified. The observation following 
from this criticism which is most relevant for this paper's concerns is that 
candidate effects in Germany - if at all - can only be found in the non-partisan 
stratum of the electorate. Therefore, future research in Germany should 
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concentrate much more than in the past on this particular (and likely growing) part 
of the citizenry. 


6. Conclusions 


The available evidence for the Federal Republic of Germany reveals that in terms 
of personalization of politics in the mass media the systemic properties of a 
parliamentary democracy seem to limit the extent to which individual politicians 
with highlighted political roles (like the candidates for the chancellorship) can make 
it into the fore of the media. However, they play an important role in the system, 


and the media do not shy away from expressing, although in quantitative terms on 
a limited level, positive and negative sentiments towards the candidates. 
Unfortunately, the lack of either intranationally longitudinal or comparative cross- 
sectional evidence makes these findings very preliminary; much more research is 
needed in the matter. 


Regarding the impact of chancellor preferences and voting intentions there are 
indeed significant effects to be found. However, these effects are small once 
partisanship has been controlled for (Norpoth 1977; Klingemann and Taylor 1977; 
Schrott 1990; Lass 1993; the same seems to be true for Britain and Australia: see 
Bean and Mughan 1989). There is no evidence available right now that candidate 
factors are growing in importance for explaining voting choices. However, it will 
be important to look at candidate effects in depth in the non-partisan group in the 
electorate. 


In sum, then, it seems that at least the German case gives little support for the 
speculation that person-related orientations of the electorate are substantially 
gaining ground in determining electorai choices. Of course, this paper could only 
muster conceptually and empirically limited evidence in the matter. The paper 
should therefore be regarded more than a beginning than an end to this debate. 
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Technical Appendix 


The main theoretical interest underlying the content analysis part of the 1990 
German Election Study was the precise description of the political agenda as it 
developed in the 1990 election year. Since there were not only the general 
election in December, but also state elections in the Saarland, in Northrhine- 
Westphalia and in Lower Saxony in the first half of 1990, the content analysis had 
to cover most of the year 1990. Here, it is also important to understand that, 
other than for instance in the United Kingdom, in Germany there is no legally or 
ritually fixed length of the election campaign. 


In line with the agenda setting emphasis of the content analysis, the centra/ theme 
of a given news story had to be coded. Since one of the goals of the analysis was 
to establish equivalence between printed and electronic media, two core units of 
analysis were defined. The highest-level unit is the news story (article in 
newspapers; news story in TV). Since it was likely that one story would contain 
more than one agenda item (theme), the second unit of analysis to be coded was 
the paragraph (newspaper) or sequence in a news story (TV). Altogether, 23682 
news stories and 88530 paragraphs/sequences are contained in the data set. The 
following analyses will only refer to the paragraph/sequence unit of analysis 
because this is the richer source of information. 


With respect to the newspapers, always the first three pages (and only those) 
were included in the data collection. This reflects the particular structure of the 
German newspaper market where political information is standardly placed on the 
first pages of a newspaper. Coded were all news stories pertaining to the internal 
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and foreign policy of the Federal Republic. News stories on international politics 
were only coded when German politicians were referenced. 


The news magazines ‘Der Spiegel’ and ‘Die Zeit’ are fully coded in their political 
sections. TV news broadcasts were also coded in their entirety. 


Of the various dimensions covered in the agenda analysis two are especially 
relevant for this paper. First, regarding the major theme of the news story, coding 
included, next to the central theme, the main actor of the story, intensity and type 
of problem, intensity of conflict and major conflict parties, and type of event 
triggering the information. Secondly, all evaluations of the political actors 
referenced were coded. Coding distinguished beetween a summary evaluation for 
the news story unit of analysis and a differentiated evaluation for the 
paragraph/sequence level of analysis. There, for each actor referenced, the source 
of the evaluation plus the evaluation of the actions and properties of the actors to 
be found in the information were coded. 


Initially, the content analysis was planned to start on March 1, 1990, to cover as 
much of the pre-campaign agenda as possible. Because of delays in the funding 
decision media analyses finaily began on April 17, 1990. Limited resources forced 
the analysis of the political magazines on TV to begin only on September 1, 1990, 
the start of the "hot" phase of the campaign. 


Because content analyses of every single day starting from April 17 would have 
surmounted the physical and financial resources of the project and also seemed, in 
the light of the overall time period covered, somewhat redundant, it was decided 
that information would be gathered only for every third day, thereby resulting in 
79 days of observation. In order to account for the different operational 
circumstances of the print and of the electronic media, print media were always 
analyzed for the day following the electronic media (for example, Monday TV 
coverage was supplemented by Tuesday print media coverage). 


With roughly 120 independent publishing units the West German newspaper 
market is quite diversified, and it is known from media analyses that most 
households subscribe to one newspaper, usually to the local paper. On the other 
hand, it is also known from various studies that the media agenda in the Federal 
Republic is strongly influenced by the set of five high-quality national newspapers 
(on a left-right dimension these are: taz, Frankfurter Rundschau, Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung, Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, and Welt). Because of their impact on the 
definition of what makes up the national political agenda, all five papers, plus the 
tabloid "Bild-Zeitung”, were included in the analyses, as well as the influential 
weaklies 'Die Zeit'and 'Der Spiegel’. 


One problem is that the local or regional papers which are mostly read by the 
people are thus not included in the analyses. Since, however, in terms of nationai 
and international news these papers for economic reasons have to heavily rely on 
the wire services, at least the main German wire service ‘dpa’ was also included. 


An additional difficulty was to determine which newspapers from the GDR should 
be covered. Here one has to be aware of the fact that in the ‘old' GDR there did 
not exist a free newspaper market, and newspapers in 1990 were in the transition 
to such a free market. One consequence was that there was no set of ‘national’ 
newspapers equivalent to the FRG, and this lack for 1990 was not made up for by 
a sufficient distribution of the West German national papers (perhaps with the 
exception of the Bild-Zeitung). in order to include readership of as many former 
GDR citizens as possible, the following three newspapers were selected: Berliner 
Zeitung (analysis starting April 17); Leipziger Volkszeitung (beginning June 1); 
Ostsee-Zeitung (beginning June 1). 
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With respect to the electronic media, because of the limited political role and the 
large number and diversity of radio programs it was decided to exclude radio from 
the analysis. Furthermore, the 1990 election was marked by a major change in the 
German TV market in that for the first time a majority of citizens (at least in the 
‘old' FRG) had regular access to one or both of the large private channels, SAT1 
and RTLplus. 


Thus, the two major newscasts on each of the following networks were covered: 
ARD (First German Network - public; Tagesschau - evening news; Tagesthemen - 
late news); ZDF (Second German Network - public; heute - evening news; heute 
journal - late news); DFF (German TV System - public, GDR; ak am Abend - 
evening news; ak zwo - late news); SAT1 (private; SAT1-Blick - evening news; 
SAT1-Blick-spat - late news); RTLplus (private; RTLplus aktuell - evening news; 
RTLplus aktuell-spat - late news). In addition to those newscasts, political 
magazines on TV were monitored starting September 1, as mentioned before. 
However, because of limited resources, only one political magazine per station 
(ARD; ZDF; DFF; SAT1, RTLplus) and week were included. 
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Abstract: Money and Power in Europe: The Political Economy of European Monetary 
Cooperation 


This paper seeks to explain the variance between success and failure of attempts to 
achieve monetary cooperation and integration in Western Europe. In its first two 
sections the paper develops six assumptions about international monetary behavior of 
states and the conditions for monetary cooperation among them. The first section argues 
that it is the distribution of power - defined as the ability to reduce or externalize the 
costs of international interdependence - that drives the monetary behavior of states. This 
general motive of states produces incentives as well as constraints for cooperation in 
monetary politics. Among the incentives are external and internal stability as well as 
political issue linkage. The main obstacle to monetary cooperation is posed by the fact 
that monetary politics comprises a dual cooperation problem: coordination (i.e. the 
consistency of internal and external stability or N-1 problem) and collective action (i.e. 
the question of establishing balance of payments adjustment mechanisms). The second 
section of the papr argues that it is the leadership of a single state that explains the 
variance of success and failure in monetary cooperation. The discussion in this section is 
based on a revised version of hegemonic stability theories, which emphasizes the role of 
the leader in setting the standard to solve the consistency problem and in changing the 
constraints and opportunities that states face within the collective action part of the 
monetary game. Sections 3-5 analyze and compare the outcomes of three attempts at 
European monetary cooperation since 1970: the Werner Report (which remained 
unsuccessful), the EMS (which is widely viewed as a success of monetary cooperation) 
and the design for EMU in the Maastricht Treaty. These case studies trace the 
explanatory factors that can account for the variance in outcomes to the six assumptions 
that were developed in the conceptual sections of the paper. Overall, the paper concludes 
that a realist theory of the international political economy provides the necessary 
analytical tools to understand the patterns of international monetary policy. 
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Money and Power in Europe: The Political Economy of European Monetary Cooperation 


Why do the European states sometimes cooperate on monetary issues and why have they 
at other times been unable to find collaborative solutions to monetary problems? Since the end 
of World War II there have been various attempts at monetary cooperation in Western Europe. 
Only one of these attempts has developed into a largely successful collaborative framework: the 
European Monetary System (EMS).! However, other attempts at European monetary 
cooperation - for example, the integration aspect of the European Payments Union (EPU), the 
EC Commission's Action Programme for the Second State (1962), the Werner Report (1970) or 
the 'snake' (1971-1979) - have largely failed. Recent developments, like the various exchange 
rate crises in the EMS since September 1992 and the difficulties in ratifying the Maastricht 
Treaty, have also put question-marks behind the newest attempt to create an economic and 
monetary union (EMU) in Europe by 1997, or at the latest by 1999. 

This paper seeks to explain the variance between success and failure in these attempts at 
monetary cooperation and integration. It argues first, that it is the distribution of monetary 
power that explains the monetary behavior of states, and second, that it is the leadership of the 
most powerful monetary actor that accounts for the success or failure of monetary cooperation. 
The emphasis on power and leadership in this paper has its main ongins in a realist approach to 
international political economy.2 Nevertheless, I also dispute and modify a number of 
assumptions of the two main versions of the neo-realist theory of international relations, 
structural realism3 and hegemonic stability theory. 

In particular, this paper assumes, first, that power in European monetary politics matters 
not so much because the survival of states is at stake - the traditional structural realist 
assumption, - but because states want to insure conditions under which they can pursue their 
own domestic economic priorities at the lowest possible costs. The second major assumption is 
that successful monetary cooperation requires leadership not because leaders provide a public 
good to the other countries in the system or because they can coerce other countries into 
cooperative frameworks - the traditional assumptions of the two versions of hegemonic stability 


! The crisis of September 1992 and several following exchange rate crises have called this assessment of an 
overall success of the EMS into question. However, there is no doubt that the EMS has helped to "create a zone of 
(relative) monetary stability in Europe" during most of the 1980s. From 1987 to 1992 changes in exchange rates had 
disappeared from the European monetary landscape, inflation rates had fallen in most Western European countnes 
during the 1980s and interest rate differentials had narrowed. The question as to whether the September 1992 crisis 
requires a change in this overall assessment will be a topic of discussion in the fourth section of this paper. 

2 For the most fundamental exposition of a realist theory of the international political economy and some of 
the principles that guide the conceptual thinking of this study see: Robert Gilpin, U.S. Power and the Multinational 
Corporation: The Political Economy of Foreign Direct Investment, New York: Basic Books 1975; and Robert Gilpin, 
The Political Economy of Intemational Relations, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987. 

3 The prime source for structural realism is: Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics, Reading 
Addison Wesley, 1979. 

4 For the literature that is usually identified as "hegemonic stability theory" see: Gilpin, U.S. Power and the 
Multinational Corporation, Robert Gilpin, War and Change in World Politics, New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981, Gilpin, Political Economy of International Relations, Charles P. Kindleberger, The World in Depression 
1929-1939, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973; Stephen D. Krasner, "State Power and the Structure of 
International Trade,” World Politics 28 (April 1976): 317-347. For a critical evaluation of the theory see’ Robert O. 
Keohane, After Hegemony. Cooperation and Discord in the World Political Economy, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984. 


theories.) Rather, leaders are necessary to provide the standard for the other members of the 
system and to manipulate the structural incentives for states to cooperate on monetary issues. 
Moreover, this paper stresses the significance of inflationary performance as a major source of 
monetary power in addition to the traditional emphasis of realist theories on the economic size 
of a state and the distribution of monetary capabilities (i.e. currency reserves, significance of 
country's currency for international trade and central bank reserves®). 

Overall, I argue that European monetary cooperation remains a realm of power politics. 
Thus, I accept a state-centered or "intergovernmentalist" perspective on European integration. 7 
However, | add to this state-centered model the assumption of leadership. Monetary cooperation 
is not simply the result of bargaining among states, but rather the outcome of successful 
leadership by a single state. Monetary politics is inherently asymmetric. This paper shows that 
the various European attempts at monetary cooperation reflect very adequately the dilemma to 
establish greater monetary symmetry between the players in Western Europe and the structural 
necessities that inevitably lead to asymmetric outcomes. This dilemma makes all attempts at 
monetary cooperation tenuous. Monetary cooperation mises and falls with the shifts in the 
monetary power structure. 

The first section of this paper elaborates the assumption that it is the pursuit of power 
that drives international monetary politics. In this section I argue that the fact that international 
monetary politics poses a dual cooperation problem in the sense that it comprises both a 
collective action and a coordination problem constitutes the biggest obstacle to monetary 
cooperation. The second section explains the role of leadership in establishing successful 
monetary cooperation. The argument of this section is largely built on the fact that the leader's 
standard poses essentially the only Pareto-optimal solution to the coordination game in monetary 
politics. Moreover, leadership is also essential in overcoming the usual collective action 
problems such as uncertainty, transaction costs and enforcement problems. Section three 
analyzes the failure of the Werner Report design for European Monetary Union (EMU) in the 
1970s, whereas the fourth section examines the reasons for the relative success of the European 
Monetary System (EMS). In the fifth section I ask what lessons these case studies offer about 
the prospects of the EC's most recent attempt to create a full economic and monetary union as 
envisioned in the Maastricht Treaty. These three sections demonstrate that monetary politics 1s 
driven by power incentives and that successful monetary cooperation depends on the emergence 
of leadership within the system. 

The choice of these three cases offers a number of important advantages. They provide 
sufficient variance on the dependent vanable: in the case of the EMS, cooperation was largely 
successful; in the case of the Werner Report, it was not; and in the case of the Maastricht Treaty, 
the answer is still open. The selection of cases also keeps small the number of relevant 


5 On the distinction between the more coercive and the more benevolent version of hegemonic stability 
theory see: Duncan Snidal, "The Limits of Hegemonic Stability Theory,” International Organization 39 (Autumn 
1985): 579-614. 

6 For some of these traditional measures of monetary power see: John Odell, U.S_ International Monetary 
Policy: Markets, Power, and Ideas as Sources of Change, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 30-39 and passim 

7 For a recent application of a state-centered perspective to European integration see: Andrew Moravscik, 
"Negotiating the Single European Act: National Interests and Conventional Statecraft in the European Community," 
International Organization 45:1 (Winter 1991): 19-56. For an attempt to bridge state-centered and institutionalist 
perspectives with regard to European monetary cooperation see: Wayne Sandholtz, "Choosing union: monetary 
politics and Maastricht,” International Organization 47:1 (Winter 1993): 1-39. 
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independent or intervening variables. In particular, there is little variation in the number and 
composition of participating countries and the basic institutional parameters (i.e. embeddedness 
in the EC) remain constant. This situation of significant variance on the dependent variable and 
the possibility to keep a number of independent variables constant, allows one to zero in on a 
small number of important explanatory variables that can account for the variance in outcomes 
of European monetary politics. 


1. Money and Power in Western European Monetary Politics 


Assumption 1: States seek to increase their power in international monetary relations in 
order to create conditions that minimize the costs of pursuing their domestic economic 
priorities in an interdependent world economy. Their policy choices are conditioned by the 
constraints and opportunities they face in the international environment.® 


International interdependence provides both costs and opportunities for all actors 
involved. The main benefit of interdependence is the welfare gain that results from a more 
efficient allocation of resources. The foremost price of interdependence is a relative loss in 
national decision-making autonomy. Under the conditions of interdependence the ability of a 
government to pursue its own domestic priorities is constrained by external forces over which it 
has little or no control. These costs of interdependence, however, are asymmetrical among the 
various participants. In other words, states possess different degrees of power to adjust to 
external pressures or to change the international environment under which they operate.? A 
change in the international environment is the preferred option of states, because this would push 
the costs of adjustment onto other actors in the system and would help to reduce domestic costs. 
The more powerful a state, the more easily it can externalize the costs of pursuing its domestic 

priorities. 

This assumption illuminates that outcomes in international monetary politics reflect the 
attempt of states to establish conditions that imply the least possible adjustment costs for their 
domestic economies to the pressures of international economic interdependence. Consequently, 
states will cooperate on monetary issues only if they expect that cooperation reduces the costs of 
pursuing their domestic economic priorities. To elaborate the major benefits of monetary 
cooperation | introduce this second assumption: 


Assumption 2: In an environment of international economic interdependence, states have 
three major reasons why they may want to cooperate on monetary policy: 

1) they wish to stabilize exchange rates - external stability; 

2) they wish to coordinate economic policies - internal stability; 


8 The most valuable sources that guided my thinking in this section were: Benjamin J. Cohen, Organizing 
the World's Money: The Political Economy of International Monetary Relations, New York: Basic Books, 1977; and 
Gilpin, Political Economy of International Relations. 

9 On the various aspects of interdependence see: Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, Power and 
Interdependence: World Politics in Transition, Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1977, 11-19; Kenneth Waltz, 
"The Myth of National Interdependence,” in The International Corporation, ed. Charles P. Kindleberger. Cambridge 
MIT Press, 1970: 205-223. 


3) they wish to achieve certain political side-effects of monetary cooperation - issue linkage. 
The relative power of the participants in monetary cooperation explains the balance 
between these goals in the actual collaborative practice of states. 


1) External stability 


There are three major reasons for states to cooperate to stabilize exchange rates: trade effects, 
market failure and collusion. 


Trade Effects 

The argument for stable exchange rates that produces the most public attention is the 
assumption that fixed exchange rates would stabilize trading relations and investment patterns 
among the participating countries. This reasoning is especially popular among politicians to 
support exchange rate regimes.!9 Economic theory and empirical research, however, offer only 
relatively tenuous support for this proposition. Flexible exchange rates do not only imply 
potential nsks for exporting firms, they could also lead to huge gains if exchange rates shift in a 
favorable direction for a firm. Overall, the relationship between the stability of exchange rates 
and growth in trade rests on a tradeoff where "the positive effect of price uncertainty on average 
profits should be compared to the greater uncertainty about these profits."!! Only if firms are 
risk-averse enough to favor the latter would stable exchange rates facilitate the growth of trade. 
The empirical evaluation of the relationship between exchange rate flexibility and growth in 
trade has also produced inconclusive results. 12 The most convincing case in favor of a 
connection between trade effects and exchange rates is in the area of short-term and unexpected 
exchange rate volatility. Here a consensus seems to emerge that surprise movements of 
exchange rates can harm trading relations.!3 Because unexpected volatility seems to indicate an 
improper functioning of the financial market mechanism the roots of this argument are already 
within the area of the market failure argument in favor of stable exchange rates. 


Market failure 

Besides the just mentioned relationship between unexpected volatility of exchange rates 
and trade the basic thrust of the theory of market failure contends that the economic benefits of 
stable exchange rates are in the area of balance of payments adjustments rather than in trade. 14 
Here the disappointing experience with flexible exchange rates in the inter-war period and after 


19 See, for example, President Giscard d'Estaing's official justification for joining the EMS in Michael 
Loriaux, France after Hegemony: International Change and Financial Reform, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991, 
253. 

1] paul de Grauwe, The Economics of Monetary Integration, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992, 66 

12 International Monetary Fund, Exchange Rate Volatility and World Trade, Occasional Paper No.28, 
Washington, D.C., 1984. For a comparison of various studies on this issue see: Richard C. Marston, "Exchange Rate 
Coordination,” in International Economic Cooperation, ed. by Martin Feldstein, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1988: 79-136. 

13 Andreas Savvides, "Unanticipated Exchange Rate Variability and the growth of International Trade," 
Weltwortschaftliches Archiv, Bd. 128:3, 1992: 446-463. 

14 For explaining international cooperation on the basis of theories of market failure see: Keohane, After 
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the breakdown of Bretton Woods provides incentives to stabilize exchange rates. 15 Among 
them are the following problems: volatile currency values overshoot the equilibrium exchange 
rate and therefore aggravate rather than alleviate balance of payments problems 
("overshooting"); prices for real goods have a tendency to adjust upwards but seldomly 
downwards along the movement of the exchange rate, which creates inflationary pressures 
("ratchet effect"); and depreciation and inflation reinforce each other into a vicious cycle if 
demand for imported and exported goods remains inelastic ("vicious cycle"). Hence, according 
to market failure theories, flexible exchange rates have not worked properly and have aggravated 
rather than alleviated the balance of payments and inflationary problems of weak currency 
countries. !6 


Collusion 

Stronger proponents of market operations, of course, quarrel with the contention that 
flexible exchange rates have been characterized by market failure. If governments would 
implement adequate market policies flexible exchange rates would work properly. Thus, market 
failure is actually a sign of government failure. Collusion theorists, therefore, see the major 
"benefit" of monetary cooperation in the attempt of states to collude and to escape the 
disciplining forces of markets: "By agreeing on a convergence of inflation rates and exchange 
rate stability, each government reduces the ‘danger’ that its citizens may demand foreign money 
in place of the domestic money or that they may criticize it for not performing as well as other 
governments."!7 Another "advantage" of monetary collusion is the availability of means to 
finance balance of payments deficits at lower than market rates from international institutions 
such as the the IMF or EMCF, which again indicates the desire of states to reduce the costs of 
international interdependence. 

Hence, the major incentive for states to stabilize exchange rates is the reduction in 
political costs. Depreciation and devaluation as well as appreciation and revaluation imply costs 
for various sectors of a domestic economy. Changes in currency parities lead to visble shifts in 
economic advantages between different sectors of the economy. Consequently, some of the 
major costs, for example, are temporary unemployment, retraining or relocation. Governments 
often have an incentive to avoid these short term costs and to keep exchange rates stable. The 
irony of these incentives, however, is that they can create rigidities in a pegged exchange rate 
regime that lead to occassional speculative crises, which often call into question the very 
purpose of the fixed exchange rate regime - most visibly in the crises of the Bretton Woods 
system in the early 1970s or the September 1992 crisis of the EMS. 


Both, market failure theories as well as collusion theories, provide important insights into 
the incentives of states to cooperate on monetary issues. There remain, however, important 


15 For the following discussion see: Loriaux, France after Hegemony, 24-31. 

16 To stay as parsimonious as possible I assume throughout this paper that a weak currency country has a 
balance of payments deficit as well as inflationary problems. This is obviously a fairly broad generalization. 
Nevertheless, it provides a good foundation to theorize about the interests of states in international monetary 
relations. 

17 Roland Vaubel, "A public choice approach to international organization,” Public Choice 51 (1986): 39-57 
(here: p.45). For another succinct statement of collusion theory see: Roland Vaubel, “International collusion or 
competition for macroeconomic policy coordination? A restatement,” Recherches Economiques de Louvain 51: 3-4 
(Decembre 1985): 223-240. 


disagreements between these two economic theories. As a political scientist I will not attempt to 
settle the economists’ dispute as to whether it is market or government failure that accounts for 
states’ incentives to cooperate on monetary issues. | will also refrain from a normative 
evaluation of cooperation as to whether monetary cooperation is "good" (market failure theories) 
or "bad" (collusion theones). I simply take both theories as indications that states have certain 
incentives to cooperate on external stability. 

It is not necessary to settle this dispute because the explanatory power of both theories is 
rather limited for the question at stake here. Neither market failure nor collusion theories can 
account for the variance in outcomes of international monetary relations. Market failure as well 
as collusion theories are structural theories that emphasize incentives for states that do not vary. 
Moreover, they do not account for the disincentives that states obviously must face, given the 
fact that they often cannot agree on common rules for monetary behavior. In order to account 
for different outcomes we need a conceptual framework that accounts for change in international 
monetary outcomes. After addressing further incentives to cooperate and some of the obstacles 
to monetary cooperation I will present such a framework based on the assumption of leadership 
in the second section of this paper. 


2) Internal Stability 


The second goal of monetary cooperation - the coordination of economic policies - is a 
direct consequence of international economic interdependence. Governments can control 
domestic conditions only if they can influence the decisions taken in other countries. Thus, 
states want to avoid or constrain negative externalities of other governemnts’ pursuit of domestic 
economic priorities. The most relevant domestic goal at stake here is the question of price 
stability. Low inflation countries have an incentive to reduce inflationary pressures from their 
international environment - preferably by stabilizing price levels in other countries. Higher 
inflation countries have the incentive that other countries adjust to higher levels of inflation in 
order to reduce pressures on their balance of payments position. If domestic policies do not 
converge, the goals of internal and external stability become incompatible with each other. This 
situation makes monetary cooperation extremely fragile and leads to asymmetrical arrangements 
where leaders provide an anchor and set the domestic economic standard for the other members 
of the system. 


3) Issue linkage 

The third major goal of monetary cooperation can be to achieve certain political side- 
benefits of monetary cooperation. Here states have an incentive for issue-linkage between 
monetary policy and other policy areas. For example, European monetary cooperation is said to 
stabilize the Common Agricultural Policy or the Common Market of the EC. Also, states 
calculate their interests in the monetary field with political interests in mind. For example, 
Germany supported initiatives for European monetary cooperation in order to counterbalance its 
interests in Eastern Europe. Or, to take another example, France favored European monetary 
cooperation to influence global monetary developments. Often these broader political 
considerations can be a more important motive for cooperation than the strictly monetary 
reasons on their own. 

The arguments presented in assumption 2 imply that states face significant incentives to 


cooperate on monetary policy. Nevertheless monetary cooperation has been a relatively rare 
occurrence in international politics. Why have states often been unable to establish monetary 
cooperation among them? To tackle this question | introduce a third assumption of monetary 
politics: 


Assumption 3: The main problem that makes monetary cooperation difficult to achieve is 
the fact that it comprises both a collective action and a coordination problem: 

1) collective action problems are involved in the issue of balance of payments adjustment 
mechanisms to stabilize exchange rates; and 

2) coordination problems are involved in the issue of consistency between the goals of 
external and internal stability, the so-called N-1 problem. 


Costs of Balance of Payments Adjustments 

The first formidable obstacle states face in establishing successful monetary cooperation 
is the distribution of the costs of balance of payments adjustments. Generally, there are three 
options for states to deal with a disequilibrium in their balance of payments: they can alter the 
exchange rate toward its equilibrium value, they can pursue policies (both monetary and fiscal) 
that reallocate resources within the domestic economy, or they can choose to finance the 
disequilibrium.!8 Within a pure flexible exchange rate regime, the exchange rate theoretically 
always adjusts automatically to its equilibrium value.!9 If states, however, attempt to stabilize 
exchange rates this option of altering the exchange rate toward its equilibrium value exists only 
during occasional realignments of otherwise fixed exchange rates. 

Thus, states that want to establish external stability are left with the options of 
reallocating domestic resources or financing the disequilibrium. Whereas this logic applies to 
surplus countries as well as to deficit countries, it puts a much heavier burden on deficit 
countries. Surplus countries could create as much money supply as they want in order to 
intervene in the foreign exchange market.29 Deficit countries, however, have to draw on their 
(limited) reserves, borrow funds from external credit sources or indeed adjust their domestic 
economic policies. Thus, fixed exchange rate regimes are inherently asymmetrical: surplus 
countries are structurally in a much more powerful position than deficit countries. In general, 
the burden to adjust balance of payments imbalances falls more heavily on deficit countries. 

This situation creates a dilemma for deficit countries: Are they better off under flexible 
exchange rates or under fixed exchange rates? Under flexible exchange rates they would simply 


18 Benjamin J. Cohen, "Balance-of-payments financing: evolution of a regime,” in Stephen D. Krasner, ed. 
International Regimes (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983): 315-336. Strictly speaking, financing is not an 
adjustment mechanism but rather a means to postpone real economic adjustment. Nevertheless, in political terms it 
belongs into ihis group of issues. 

This is the original assumption of economic theory. As I pointed out previously, however, market failure 
theories assume that there are a number of effects of flexible exchange in the post-Bretton Woods period that make it 
doubtful that flexible exchange rate regimes work indeed as smoothly as asserted by economic theory. The 
“overshooting”, the "ratchet effect" and the “vicious cycle" argument all can lead to a further deterioration of balance 
of payments problems. Collusion theory does not necessarily argue that flexible exchange rates create always an 
equilibrium but it would point out that these negative effects of flexible exchange rates indicate government rather 
than market failure. 

20 Creating money to finance a surplus disequilibrium, of course, has its own costs. The inherent danger in 
buying excess foreign exchange is inflation. Often surplus countries would prefer a revaluation of its currency rather 
than long and sustained interventions on the foreign exchange market. 


let the market take care of balance of payments problems. This, however, creates - as discussed 
previously - the problem of "overshooting", the "ratchet effect" and the "vicious cycle", which 
have a tendency to detenorate further balance of payments problems. Under fixed exchange 
rates they are in danger of running out of currency reserves and of losing competitiveness vis-a- 
vis their trading partners. Thus, any exchange rate regime has drawbacks for deficit countries. 

Nevertheless, this tradeoff also creates at least some sort of leverage: cooperation to 
stabilize exchange rates has to alleviate some concerns of deficit countries about adjustment 
costs. Otherwise they may simply prefer to accept the costs of a flexible exchange rate regime 
rather than the costs of a fixed exchange rate regime. Italy's and Great Britain's initial hesitations 
about joining the ERM and their exit from the ERM during the September 1992 crisis reflect this 
tradeoff very well. Flexible exchange rates can be attractive if the costs of fixed exchange rates 
are too high. 

The question of balance of payments adjustments creates typical collective action 
problems such as free ride and uncertainty. For example, competitive devaluations could 
enhance the trading position of a country vis-a-vis its trading partners. If all participants 
followed this incentive it would mean the virtual breakdown of coordination - a "beggar-thy- 
neighbor" situation. Similarly, states have an incentive to use financing mechanisms but they 
may be reluctant to contribute resources to these financing mechanisms. And in terms of 
domestic adjustments every player would like to put the burden of adjustment on other players. 
Thus, in order to be successful cooperative frameworks have to overcome these common defects 
of collective action and to protect the system against the temptation to free ride. 

As the next section will elaborate in greater detail, the issues that are involved in the 
provision of balance of payments adjustment mechanisms are open to bargaining solutions. 
Since all players have exit options (i.e. to choose flexible instead of fixed exchange rates) states 
can provide the good of balance of payments adjustment mechanisms only through true 
collective action in which every player perceives its rights and obligations as "fair". Thus, 
balance of payments questions are collective action problems in the sense that collective 
rationality implies that players can gain collectively from cooperation but where individual 
rationality provides incentives to free ride on the cooperation of others. 


Consistency of Monetary Goals 

The other main obstacle that actors have to overcome if they want to achieve monetary 
cooperation is the consistency problem, or N-1] problem.2! Some states may simply prefer to 
stabilize exchange rates with relatively little emphasis on convergence in economic policies (a 
position that France represented for some time in the European context). Other states aim at 
coordination of economic policies and are relatively unconcerned about movements in the 
exchange rate (the typical German position on European monetary cooperation). Similarly, in 
the discussion between Bntish and U.S. officials leading up to the Bretton Woods agreements 
the two parties could not agree on the principle goal for internal stability: the British were much 
more concerned about unemployment and the Americans much more about inflation. In both 
examples, the Bretton Woods system and the European attempts at cooperation, the parties were 
able to agree on the necessity of external stability - however, they did not find common ground 
on the question of internal stability. Since the purchasing power partity condition requires the 
compatibility of both goals at least in the long run, this failure represents the main reason for the 


21 On the “consistency objective” in general see: Cohen, Organizing the World's Money, 40-74 
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asymmetry in all historical examples of monetary cooperation. 

An additional problem in respect to the conflict about monetary goals is the fact that the 
goal of external stability is only conditional and is contingent on the costs of achieving internal 
stability. Countries will accept provisions for external stability only if they allow satisfactorily 
for the pursuit of their goals for internal stability. For example, a low inflation country has little 
incentive to agree to cooperation on external stability if this would endanger its goal of price 
stability. Similarly, a high inflation country can agree to external stability only if the costs in 
terms of balance of payments adjustments do not exceed the costs of flexible exchange rates. 
Thus, in the absense of a reliable common standard for internal stability the rules for external 
stability will remain fragile and will always have to be flexible enough to allow for the pursuit of 
domestic priorities. 

The consistency problem means that monetary cooperation requires a measure that sets 
the standard for the achievement of both internal and external stability. This is usually referred 
to as the N-1 problem. In a system of N currencies, only N-1 currencies are free to change their 
exchange rates. The nth currency, however, is not free to change but provides the anchor to 
which other currencies can peg. Removing one degree of freedom from the system is essential 
to achieve external stability because it gives N-1 countries the freedom to set their exchange 
rates "independently" vis-a-vis the center currency. However, it gives the nth country the 
freedom to pursue its domestic policy priorities unconstrained by balance of payments 
requirements. Hence, it is the nth country that sets the economic standard for internal stability in 
the system. All other countries in the system have to adjust to this standard or they have to pay 
the price in terms of balance of payments adjustments. 

Thus, the consistency question is essentially a coordination question. As the next section 
will elaborate in greater detail there are essentially two possibilities to achieve coordination 
between internal and external stability: either someone - the leader - would set the standard, or 
the participating states would reliably agree on a durable common standard for internal stability 
and provide collectively the nth currency to the system. As I will show the leadership solution is 
by far the more likely scenario for successful coordination because potential disagreements 
about standards cannot be solved through a bargaining process. 


2. Leadership in International Monetary Cooperation 


The preceding section argued that international monetary politics is an issue area in 
which states strive to gain power in order to reduce the costs international economic 
interdependence. This situation creates incentives for them to cooperate on monetary issues. On 
the other hand, this condition also leads to a number of severe obstacles to monetary cooperation 
among states. In this section I argue that leadership by a single state is required to overcome 
these obstacles. 


Assumption 4: Leadership of a single state is necessary to overcome the coordination 
problems in international monetary relations. The leader sets the standard for the system 
and solves the N-1 problem of international monetary politics. Besides traditional 
indicators of economic size the most important quality of a leader in international monetary 
relations is its performance on price stability because price stability is the minimum 


requirement for a low degree of negative externalities and because price stability provides 
the only Pareto-optimal solution to the coordination problem. A leader that creates greater 
externalities than its partners violates the responsibility criterion of leadership. As a result 
the legitimacy of its leadership declines. 


In the first section of this paper I argued that the most important obstacle to international 
monetary cooperation is the duality problem in the sense that international monetary politics 
simultaneously poses a collective action as well as a coordination problem. As explained in 
assumption 3, the issue of balance of payments adjustments marks the main problem on the 
cooperation aspect, whereas the inflationary standard poses the major difficulty on the 
coordination aspect of international monetary cooperation. Assumption 4 addresses the role of 
leadership in solving the coordination question. 

Before I elaborate the connection between the coordination problem and the necessity for 
leadership further I briefly explain the notion of leadership. Leaders in international monetary 
policy are, of course, powerful monetary actors in the traditional sense. They have to have 
command over a number of relevant recources and capabilities. Hence, they have to satisfy 
these standard criteria for state power in the area of monetary policy: 

- their national currency has to be a useful international reserve currency; 

- their national currency must be relevant for international trade; 

- in addition, a large domestic market provides a country with an important source of leverage: 

- and, depending on the constellation of issue linkages, political and military power can reinforce 
the power position of the leader. 

The first two criteria are necessary because a leading currency has to provide sufficient © 
liquidity to the system.2? If a national currency is not widely used as a vehicle for international 
transactions its ability to set a standard for monetary stability in other countries must remain 
limited. The last two traditional criteria of power in the monetary realm - market power and 
political power - emphasize the ability of a leader to enforce the rules of the game. Hence they 
strengthen the role of the leader in solving the collective action problems of monetary politics. 

These traditional resource indicators of power in the realm of international monetary 
politics remain relevant for the argument of this study. However, my analytical framework 
deemphasizes the significance of these indicators somewhat. For leadership to emerge in 
international monetary politics, a leader does not have to command an overwhelming advantage 
in these power resources. As section 4 on the EMS will demongtrate, leadership can emerge 
even in environments in which a potential leader does not have a staggering preponderance 
along the lines of these resource-based indicators. Instead I argue that there is another criterion 
that is necessay for the emergence of leadership: price stability. Leadership in international 
monetary politics requires an excellent anti-inflationary performance by the potential leader. 
Without price stability, leadership cannot be effective in forging cooperation among countries; 
and if the anti-inflationary record of a leader falls significantly below the performance of its 
major partners in a monetary regime, leadership within the system will decline and cooperation 
among the system's participants will become fragile. 

Why is this kind of leadership necessary to produce coordination among cooperating 
states? The crucial dilemma in international monetary politics is the potential incompatibility 


22 On the liquidity requirement for leadership see. Benjamin J. Cohen, Organizing the World's Money: 34- 
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between the requirements for external and internal stability. Hence, successful international 
monetary cooperation to establish external stability requires the subordination of domestic 
economic priorities to the goal of stable exchange rates. Since internal and external stability 
have to be compatible in the long run, cooperating partners have to agree on a common standard 
for both of them. The problem here is that this standard is relative. A fixed exchange rate 
regime - everything else being equal - could run smoothly if all participating countries have 
inflation rates of 50% or of 1%.23 However, countries have different economic priorities, 
different abilities to adjust wages, prices and employment and they are subject to differential 
economic shocks and divergent business cycles. Hence, it is very difficult for states to 
voluntarily agree on a common standard for internal stability. In the absence of a complete 
consensus among countries or a common political authority is the leader in the system of 
cooperating states that sets the standard. 

The reasoning behind these claims is twofold. First, within a conditional coordination 
game with distributional consequences, low inflation is a source of power because it provides its 
actor with leverage vis-a-vis high inflation countries. A low inflation country has no incentive to 
accept any other standard for internal stability than its own. Secondly, its anti-inflationary 
performance is a necessary condition for the leader to gain legitimacy among its cooperating 
partners. Only price stability on the part of the leader insures that the leader will not export the 
negative externality of inflation throughout the system.24 As soon as the leader itself becomes 
the source of negative externalities the other members of the systen will call the legitimacy of its 
leadership into question. Both, leverage and legitimacy on the part of the leader create 
conditions under which a leader can forge cooperation among interested countries. I will explain 
this logic in the next few paragraphs. 

As argued in assumption 3, international monetary politics is in a part a coordination 
game. However, there are two caviats to this assumption: First, it is a coordination game only if 
the commitment to external stability is very strong; and, secondly, it is a coordination game that 
has distributive consequences and most importantly only one Pareto-optimal solution. To start 
with the first argument, countries have to coordinate their economic policies only if they are 
strongly committed to a fixed or pegged exchange rate regime. Within a flexible exchange rate 
regime (or a pegged regime that allows for frequent parity changes) the requirements for explicit 
coordination are reduced because changes in exchange rates can take care of domestic 
divergences. In other words, both low and high inflation countries as well as balance of 
payments surplus or deficit countries have alternatives if they perceive that a common standard 
for policy coordination is more costly than floating exchange rates. As argued in the first 
section, under these conditions the commitment to external stability depends on an actor's 
evaluation of the costs associated with each regime. In other words, the necessity to coordinate 
economic policy is only conditional. 

The conditionality of the coordination problem gives leverage to all possible players 


23 At this point I disregard other aspects that could influence the relative balance of payments position of 
countries, for example long run structural shifts in the competitive position of national economies (i.e. productivity 
growth) as well as supply and demand shocks. 

24 This does not necessarily imply that a low inflation country cannot export other externalities such as 
recessionary effects. However, price stability is at least a minimum condition for the legitimacy of a leader. - Strong 
assumptions about hegemonic leadership assume that hegemons actually internalize the externalities created within 
the system (Eichengreen, 1989). In this context, I propose a somewhat weaker assumption: For leadership to 
legitimate itself it is only necessary to avoid exporting externatlities oneself. 
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involved. However, the potential coordination problem in international monetary politics is not 
only conditional, it also implies distributive consequences. In a coordination game with 
distributive consequences it is the relative power position of the participating players that 
determines the outcome of the game.*> A pure coordination problem without distributive 
consequences would simply require the participants to agree on a commonly acceptable 
standard. In such cases there are various Pareto-optimal solutions to any simple coordination 
problem.26 Even in coordination problems that involve distributive consequences there can be 
more than one Pareto-optimal solution to the coordination problem. For example, in the classic 
two-player "battle of the sexes” case, there are two possible Pareto-optimal solutions to the 
problem, as long as both players agree that any form of coordination is superior to the results of 
non-coordination. 

To find a common standard on internal stability, however, is not simply a coordination 
problem in the sense that it does not matter whether participants agree on a common inflation 
rate of, let's say, 1% or of 50%. For a low inflation country a high inflation rate implies a 
welfare loss. For a high inflation country a lower common inflationary standard could imply a 
welfare gain, if it can achieve this standard at tolerable costs. In other words, unlike the "battle 
of the sexes" coordination game, the coordination problem in monetary politics has only one 
Pareto-optimal solution: the standard of the price stability leader. Only the standard of the low 
inflation country avoids the possibility that monetary cooperation could lead to a welfare loss for 
at least one of them. This incentive structure gives leverage to the state with the best inflationary 
performance.?’ Overall, a low inflation country has virtually no incentive to accept a 
supranational standard for internal stability that would be higher than its own inflation rate.?* 

This incentive structure implies that the price stability leader cannot move to a 
compromise without hurting itself. Under these conditions there is no scenario under which a 
bargaining process among all players can produce a Pareto-optimal standard for internal 
stability. A monetary system can have a collective standard only if there is a complete consensus 
among the players about the standard for internal stability. As long as there does not exist a 


25 For an empirical application of these types of situations see: Stephen D. Krasner, "Global 
Communications and National Power: Life on the Pareto Frontier,” World Politics 43:3 (April 1991): 336-366 

26 On the question of coordination problems in international politics see: Duncan Snidal, "Coordination 
versus Prisoner's Dilemma: Implications for international Cooperation and Regimes: Implications for International 
Cooperation and Regimes,” American Political Science Review 79 (1985): 923-942. Snidal focuses on coordination 
problems without any consideration of distributive consequences. In general, however, it is questionable how 
relevant the category of "pure" coordination problems without distributive consequences actually is for problems in 
international politics. See: Michael Zim, Interessen und Institutionen in der Internationalen Politik: Grundlegung 
und Anwendungen des situationsstrukturellen Ansatzes, Opladen: Leske+Budrich, 1992: 174-197. 

27 International monetary politics would resemble a “battle of the sexes" game only if the commitment of 
states to external stability is very strong. Since external stability is designed to serve internal stability, this situation 
would occur only under two exceptional circumstances. either the internal standards of all interested parties are so 
close to each other that governments would be left with little need to coordinate; or there are unique political 
circumstances, in which the low inflation country aquiesces to a higher inflationary standard. The situation in the 
EMS in the late 1980s comes close to the first scenario. And episodes from the operation of the Bretton Woods 
system provide examples for the second scenario. Here the United States used the issue of American troop levels in 
Europe as a tool to coerce Germany into playing the Bretton Woods game according to American rules; see: Fred C. 
Bergsten, Toward A New International Economic Order, Lexington, Mass.: Heath, 1975: 329; Fred L. Block, The 
Origins of International Economic Disorder: A Study of United States International Monetary Policy from World 
War II to the Present, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977: 171-174. 

28 Again | assume that all potential Phillips-curve "gains" are only temporary. 
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complete consensus among participating countries only leadership can successfully produce 
coordination by setting a standard for its partners. The leader's currency becomes the anchor for 
the system and the measure for the performance of its partners. This is the solution to the N-1 
problem in monetary cooperation. The leadership solution to the N-1 problem does offer other 
participants two choices: they either have to adapt to the leader's standard or they have to pay the 
price in terms of balance of payments adjustments. 

Despite this priviliged position of the leader, however, there are limits to the exercise of 
the one degree of freedom left in the system. These limits are the responsibility and the 
legitimacy requirement.2? Responsibility implies that the leader does not create intolerable 
externalities for the other members of the system; or as Benjamin Cohen has put it: "A leader 
must truly be stabilizing, imparting neither inflationary nor recessionary impulses to the rest of 
the world."3° Given the logic of monetary politics outlined in the first section of this paper such 
a situation can only occur when the priorities of the leader are at least compatible with the 
priorities of other members of the system.?! Nevertheless, only the fulfillment of the 
responsibility requirement also provides a foundation for the legitimacy of leadership. For a 
state to act as leader its leadership role must be accepted by the other members in the system. As 
soon as the leader creates intolerable externalities for the other members of the system, its 
legitimacy will be questioned. Once leaders do not anymore fulfill the responsibility and 
legitimacy requirement, leadership declines and cooperation among countries becomes 
unstable.32 

To anticipate the questions of critics of leadership arguments in international cooperation 
] briefly have to address the probability of a k-group solution to the N-1 problem. Is it 
conceivable that a k-group could serve as the anchor of the system and the standard for the rest 
of the system? Theoretically, such a solution is not impossible. If there are a number of states . 
that follow consistently the same economic objectives a consistency problem would not exist 
between them. Their common standard would serve as a standard for all. The difficulties, 
however, are of empirical origin. How do these k-group countnes coordinate policies as long as 
they have different political authorities that are responsible to different constituencies? Which 
currency would serve in practice as the nth currency or as principle intervention currency as long 
as the k-group does not choose a single currency? What happens if economic cycles in the 
countries deviate and what happens if divergences in productivity growth arise among them? 
And who would enforce consistency if different interests emerge? These questions indicate that 
a k-group solution to the coordination dilemma is very unlikely and it is conceivable only when 


29 For the responsibility and legitimacy requirements see: Benjamin J. Cohen, Organizing the World's 
Money: 225-233. See also: Gilpin, Political Economy of International Relations: 73. 

30 Cohen, Organizing the World's Money, 225. 

31 Note that this argument only requires the compatibility and not necessarily the identity of interests. Thus, 
a high inflationary standard, for example, is compatible with the low inflationary standard of the leader if the weak 
currency country is willing to pay the price for divergent standard in form of other balance of payments adjustments. 

2 The logic of this argument suggests that decline of leadership can be independent of the distribution of 

relevant resources or a decline in the capability dimension of monetary power. In reality, however, it is most likely 
that leaders start to create intolerable externalities in situations in which their capacity to finance their policy priorities 
has declined. This holds for the American problems to pay for the Vietnam War and Great Society program as well 
as for Germany's difficulties to finance reunification. Especially the last example illuminates that power in terms of 
capabilities is not sufficient to explain leadership. If anything, Germany's power in terms of market size and political 
importance has increased after reunification. Hence, the dimension of negative externalities is a very important aspect 
of explaining leadership and cooperation. 


they have already solved one part of the cooperation dilemma in monetary politics, i.e. if a 
consistency problem does not even exist anymore between them. 

This subsection has argued that leadership is a necessary condition for the emergence of 
monetary cooperation because only leadership can solve the coordination problems of 
international monetary politics. In this respect leaders fulfill a function ascribed to them by 
traditional hegemonic stability theory: they provide a public good to the participants of an 
international monetary system in the form of a standard. However, the emphasis of my argument 
deviates in one important point from the benign version of hegemonic stability theory. In 
solving the coordination problem of monetary cooperation, leaders do not sacrifice their own 
domestic priorities in order to stabilize a monetary order.33 Rather, in setting their own standard 
as the solution to the coordination problem they manifestly protect their own domestic interests. 
In this sense, potential leadership emerges out of the leader's concern with its own domestic 
priorities. During times of successful leadership the public good of the monetary system and the 
private good of the leader coincide. This logic, however, spells trouble for the prospects of 
monetary cooperation once the requirements for the provision of a public good (responsibility 
and legimitacy) and the leader's incentives to realize a private good deviate.*4 


Assumption 5: Leadership is also an effective component of a solution to the collective 
action problems associated with the provision of balance of payments adjustment 
mechanisms. Solutions to these issues exhibit the characteristics of bargaining and 
negotiations in which leaders serve to facilitate cooperation by manipulating the structural 
constraints and opportunities that states face within this issue area. This includes the 
ability of the leader to enforce the rules of monetary cooperation and the ability to open up 
a zone for possible compromise among the participants of monetary cooperation. 


Solving the coordination issue only deals with the first part of the duality problem in 
international monetary politics. In addition, states face another severe obstacle to monetary 
cooperation: the collective action problem of providing adequate mechanisms for balance of 
payments adjustments, which compnises essentially three instruments: exchange rate changes, 
domestic reallocations of resources and financing of balance of payments disequilibria. Balance 
of payments issues are collective action problems in the sense that all states would benefit from 
a successful provision of balance of payments adjustment mechanisms but that all of them also 
have an individual incentive to defect and to free ride on the cooperation of others.*> For 
example, in the case of providing financing mechanism for balance of payments difficulties 
every player has the incentive to let others supply the means for financing. Similarly, each 


33 For the benign version of hegemonic stability theory see: Charles P. Kindleberger, The World in 
Depression: 1929-1939, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973; Charles P. Kindleberger, “International Public 
Goods without International Government," The American Economic Review 76:1 (March 1986): 1-13. 

34 This is precisely what happpened at the end of the Bretton Woods system, when American incentives for 
the realization of a private good (Vietnam War, Great Society program) deviated from the requirements for 
leadership. Similarly, Germany's way of dealing with the costs of reunification has also led to a deviation of private 
and public so provisions and explain the crisis within the EMS since 1992. 

35 This logic holds not only for deficit countries but also for surplus countries because even surplus 
countries have an interest in the successful functioning of at least two of the three potential adjustment mechanisms of 
balance of payments problems: They would want to ensure a smooth operation of exchange rate changes and would 
want to avoid disruptive consequences and the spill over of externalities created by domestic adjustments. 
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player has an incentive to fix its exchange rate at a competitive level, and have others accept less 
competitive levels for their exchange rates. And every state would prefer a solution to domestic 
adjustments that puts the burden of adjustment on others but allows itself to export domestic 
economic problems into the system. 

These examples demonstrate that the collective action problems associated with balance 
of payments issues differ significantly from the consistency question. Setting a standard does 
not involve typical collective action problems such as free riding or uncertainty. On the other 
hand, balance of payments problems raise precisely these issues. The contrast between the two 
issues implies that leadership has a different task within the collective action game. Instead of 
setting a standard leaders are crucial in forging an agreement within a bargaining process and to 
provide the means for enforcements of the rules of the game. 

The collective action game has more elements of bargaining than the coordination game. 
Hence, price stability leadership is not a sufficient condition for monetary cooperation. Weak 
currency countries do not necessarily have to accept the standard provided by the leader. They 
have the option to exit cooperative arrangements to if the costs of stabilizing parities are higher 
than the costs of floating. The logic of interaction within the collective action part of the 
monetary game suggests that the bargains struck in the area of balance of payments adjustment 
mechanisms should be somewhat more symmetrical than the N-1 solution to the consistency 
problem. As long as weak currency countries have a believable "exit" threat, they can bring 
leverage to bear on the attempt to produce solutions to the problem of balance of payments 
adjustment mechanisms. 

Overall, a solution to the balance of payments adjustment issue must find a careful 
balance between the three possible adjustment mechanisms. The most difficult issue in this 
respect is the question of a possible reallocation of domestic resources. It is obvious that 
exchange rates can remain stable in the long run only if domestic economic conditions among 
cooperating countries do not deviate significantly from each other. On the other hand, states 
have an incentive to avoid specific international restrictions on the choice of their domestic 
economic priorities.** This implies that monetary cooperation effectively has to trade off 
domestic economic flexibility with exchange rate flexibility.3? The more a particular monetary 


36 Even the logic of “tying one's hands" and of "two-level games" fits precisely the logic of this argument. 
If governments attempt to tie their hands they do so because the goals that they wish to attain reflect their 
preferences. “Tying one's hands" only reduces the costs of achieving these goals. Similarly in two-level games, 
international pressures serve as a convenient scapegoat to justify the costs of governmental policies. See: Francesco 
Giavazzi and Marco Pagano, “The advantage of tying one's hands: EMS discipline and central bank credibility,” 
European Economic Review 32 (1988): 1055-1082; and Robert D. Putnam, “Diplomacy and domestic politics: the 
logic of two-level games,” Intrenational Organization 42:3 (Summer 1988): 427-460. 

37 This trade-off between internal flexibility and external stability is not new. What is often referred to as 
the inconsistent trio of domestic policy autonomy, exchange rate stability and capital mobility is in reality only an 
inconsistent duo. For national economies involved in international interdependence restrictions on capital mobility 
were always useful only as a temporary means to delay other adjustment costs. Some claims about the significance of 
growing international capital mobility - which have increasingly become popular also in the field of political science - 
are thus exaggerated. Capital mobility accelerates the dynamics of this process. However, it does not change the 
underlying logic of the game. In this sense, capital mobility changes the sensitivity dimension of international 
interdependence, however, it creates fewer changes on the level of vulnerability. On the inconsistent trio question 
see: Padoa-Schioppa. On some of the recent literature dealing with capital mobility issues see: Jeffry A. Frieden, 
"Invested interests: The politics of national economic policy in a world of global finance,” International Organization 
45:4 (Autumn 1991): 425-451 and Michael C. Webb, “International economic structures, government interests, and 
international coordination of macroeconomic adjustment policies,” International Organization 45:3 (Summer 1991): 
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leaders attempt to restrict the ability of states to export externalities to their partners in order to 
allow for a consensual operation of the system. 

Theoretically it is conceivable that a k-group can produce the public good of balance of 
payments adjustment mechanisms. As in the case of the coordination problem, however, the 
success of k-group solutions is not so much a theoretical question but more an empirical 
problem. Similar to the coordination issue a k-group can provide stability to a bargain only if all 
of its members share durable policy priorities. Especially in combination with the solution of 
the consistency problem successful k-group solutions to balance of payments issues are very 
difficult to achieve and to sustain. 

Like assumption 4 the argument presented in assumption 5 deviates somewhat from 
traditional hegemonic stability theories - in this case the coercive version of the theory. Given 
the interaction of incentives of states in the area of balance of payments adjustments weaker 
states possess leverage (in particular an "exit" option). Thus, leaders cannot "coerce" them into 
cooperation. Rather their task is to negotiate consensual solutions to balance of payments 
adjustment issues that accomodate the concerns of weak currency countnes in order to achieve 
cooperation. Assumptions 4 and 5 both illuminate that the task of leadership is neither to 
altruistically provide a public good to the system nor to coerce other states into a system of 
cooperation. Rather, states exercise leadership by manipulating the structural incentives that 
states face in international monetary politics in two main fashions: First, they provide the 
standard of orientation for the other members of the system, and secondly they provide sufficient 
input to create consensual balance of payments adjustment mechansims. 


Assumption 6: International monetary cooperation becomes unstable when leadership 
declines. Existing international institutions are incapable of preserving the conditions for 
monetary cooperation. The best chance for continued successful monetary cooperation is 
the renewal of leadership because transitions of leadership are usually associated with 
major political or economic upheavals. 


Assumptions 4 and 5 argued that leadership is a necessary requirement to establish 
monetary cooperation among states. Functional critiques of hegemonic stability theories hold 
that this logic may account for regime creation in international politics but not for regime 
maintenance because the obstacles to cooperation are primarily in the area of uncertainty and of 
transaction costs that states face before the institutionalization of successful schemes of 
cooperation.*? Once institutions are established, they themselves serve the function of reducing 
uncertainty and transaction costs. Hence, according to functional theory, hegemonic 
international institutions can survive the decline of their creators and continue to provide a stable 
framework for cooperation among their participants. 

Assumption 6 spells out that the functional argument does not explain the patterns of 
monetary cooperation. Instead I argue that continued leadership is necessary to ensure 
successful monetary cooperation in the sense of implementing clear-cut rules of monetary 
behavior. Once leadership declines cooperation becomes fragile. Under the conditions of the 
decline of leadership monetary institutions are not sufficient to safeguard cooperation among its 
member states. Hence, the crucial question that needs to be asked in the context of declining 


39 For the foundation of this argument see: Keohane, After Hegemony. 
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leadership is not whether institutions will survive but whether states can manage to produce a 
transition in leadership to a newly rising leader without severe disruptions in the system. 

The main problem of declining leaders is the fact that they develop difficulties to finance 
their domestic economic and political priorities but are still powerful enough to externalize parts 
of their adjustment costs. In other words, the most important indicator of declining leadership is 
that they start exporting greater externalities than their partners into system. In fact, declining 
leaders abuse the one degree of freedom. The externalities declining leaders create are usually 
in One way or another associated with the problem of inflation. As soon as inflation rates run 
higher in the center country than among its major partners monetary cooperation is in trouble. 
Under a fixed exchange rate regime this means that the leader either distributes inflationary 
pressures throughout the system if inflation remains unchecked - the U.S. policy at the end of the 
Bretton Woods regime - or it distributes recessionary effects if the leader pursues deflationary 
policies that are unnecessary from the standpoint of its partners - German monetary policy after 
reunification. Both alternatives violate the responsibility principle of leadership. Under these 
conditions other members of the system call into question the legitimacy of the leader. 

With declining legitimacy as well as dwindling resources the ability of the leader to 
enforce the bargain on balance of payments adjustment mechanisms also declines. 
Realignments of exchange rates become less consensual, financing of balance of payments 
disequilibria becomes more controversial and domestic reallocations of resources become 
loaded with national rivalries. These twofold problems of the leader to set the standard and to 
enforce the rules of cooperation lead to an increase of unilateral decision making and greater 
conflicts about the coordination of monetary goals. Under these conditions the pursuit of 
divergent economic interests among states proliferates without any external standard. Pegged 
exchange rates loose their anchor. Thus, decline in the leadership position of a state endanders 
monetary cooperation because the leader becomes unable to set the standard for the other 
members of the system. Uncertainty in the system rises without being checked by an 
institutional framework. 

The problem here is that monetary institutions are not self-reinforcing. Stardard-setting 
is relative because it simply provides a measure for the partners to relate individual economic 
policies to each other. Thus, once a monetary system looses its leader, an existing institution 
cannot reinforce an old or introduce a new standard to solve the coordination problem of 
monetary politics.4° No monetary system can transform the N-1 problem into a N-3 or N-4, etc., 
problem. Neither can member states settle on a "compromise nth currency”, in the form of a 
currency basket or some other form of an "average" standard, in a bargaining process. Hence, 
the only hope for the survival of a monetary institution is the emergence of a new (or renewed) 
leader. 

In theory, this necessity of continued leadership to solve the coordination problem and, 
therefore, to preserve the institutional framework for monetary cooperation does not necessarily 
exclude the possiblity of a k-group solution. In a system of self-interested states there is 


40 4 possible exception could be if member states settled on an “external” standard, like a pure gold 
standard or an external currency (the dollar, for example, served effectively as such an “external” standard in the 
period of the Smithsonian agreement, when the European governments coordinated their policies as the "snake in the 
tunnel"). The crucial point here, however, is that only such a truly external standard could potentially solve the 
coordination problem. A basket currency cannot serve as the nth currency in the system, because it would simply 
reflect the average monetary performance of all member states - a standard that implies a welfare-loss for the well 
performing countries. 


logically no limit to the possibility of joint leadership once the interests of the group converge. 
However, the essence of the N-1 problem implies that a group of states cannot serve as a leader 
merely if they conceive potential joint gains from such a collective leadership (as, for example, 
in a Prisoners' Dilemma). Rather, a k-group can provide a solution to the consistency problem 
only if their interests are in complete harmony. Obviously, it is tremendously difficult for states 
to achieve and to maintain such a harmony of interests as long as the economic policy-making 
process remains separated among member states and as long as different economic and social 
conditions prevail in each member country. In practice, therefore, the chance of a k-group 
solution for the N-1 problem is very small. 

However, even the transition from a declining leader to a single successor state is 
difficult to accomplish and occurs usually only under conditions of greater political and 
economic upheavals. In particular, the liquidity function that leaders fulfill in the monetary 
system puts constraints on the possibility of smooth leadership transitions. There is a certain 
degree of circularity to the logic of liquidity provision that leading currencies fulfill: the use of a 
currency reinforces the usefulness of that currency.*! On the international level this mechanism 
is quite obvious. Despite the decline in U.S. leadership and the end of the Bretton Woods 
system, no rival currency has been able to replace the dollar in economic importance - in 
particular as an accounting unit for global trade in primary and capital goods. Despite this 
continued dominance of the dollar in particular areas of world trade, however, US decline has 
led to a regionalization of monetary politics with local currencies such as the yen and the DM 
taking on leadership roles in their respective subsystems. 

The same kind of circularity also holds for the major international reserve currencies. It 
takes time for central banks to change the composition of their currency reserves. For example, 
it took more than a decade after the breakdown of Bretton Woods for the DM to replace the 
dollar as the primary intervention currency in Europe. Overall, the process of switching the 
main denominator for economic transactions as well as the main intervention currency is quite 
slow. A slow leadership transition, however, can be very disruptive to the framework of 
monetary cooperation. 

Moreover, a potential transition in leadership is also likely to lead to policy conflicts 
between the declining leader and an emerging successor. If the creation of externalities is 
indeed the crucial aspect of decline, it is unlikely that a declining leader would accept a 
successor's restrictions to distribute its domestic problems throughout the system. Instead, 
disagreements about policy objectives increase and the temptation to pursue unilateral action 
grows during leadership crises. These problems indicate that short of major political or 
economic upheavals a displacement of a leading currency is very difficult, if not unlikely. 
Hence, the best chance for continued cooperation depends on the ability of a leader to renew its 
leadership position. This can only happen if the leader can decrease the externalities of its 
domestic policies and restore responsibility and legitimacy. 


The two preceeding sections have developed a conceptual framework to account for the 
politics of monetary cooperation in Western Europe. In the following sections I will analyze 
three attempts at monetary cooperation within the framework of the EC since 1970. 


41 Ronald I. McKinnon, "The Rules of the Game: International Money in Historical Perspective,” Journal of 
Economic Literature 31:1 (March 1993): 1-44 (here: 26). 
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3. The Werner Report 


During the late 1960s and early 1970s the countries of the European Community 
intensely debated the question of closer monetary cooperation.42 A study group under the 
chairmanship of Pierre Werner, then the prime minister of Luxembourg, issued various reports to 
achieve closer monetary cooperation among the EC countries with the final goal of Economic 
and Monetary Union (EMU). On March 22, 1971 the European Council adopted a resolution 
that called for the realization in stages of a complete EMU by 1980. What explains this 
decision? And why did the EC countries fail to achieve their goal? 

The 1971 decision to move to an EMU by 1980 was triggered largely by structural 
changes in the international political economy that endangered the goal of external stability. The 
Bretton Woods System was still in operation, however, the system of pegged exchange rates had 
seen a number of major speculative currency crises during the late 1960s. From the standpoint 
of EC integration the French devaluation and German revaluation of 1969 were especially 
irritating, because they implied that monetary relations among the EC members were not stable 
and it was feared that the parity changes would put other EC policies, in particular the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP), at msk. Moreover, the decisions to devalue the franc and to revalue 
the DM were taken without prior consultations within the existing EC committees - in violation 
of an explicit commitment of the EC countries. Furthermore, the 1% fluctuation bands of 
national currencies around the centrai parity of the dollar in the Bretton Woods System implied 
that the the European currencies among themselves had fluctuation bands of 4%. This was seen 
as too high and as destabilizing for European economic relations. 

Next to the advantages of achieving external stability, EMU also promised a number of 
useful political side-benefits. In particular, France was hoping to achieve a united European 
position vis-a-vis the United States in negotiating the future of the international monetary 
system. Especially after the experience during the 1960s when Germany had been caught 
several times in the middle of U.S.-French conflicts over monetary issues, France had an interest 
in achieving a monetary alliance with Germany in order to increase its leverage in the global 
monetary arena. France saw Germany's dependence on the American security guarantee as 
preventing a unified European position and the beginning of detente opened possibilities for 
greater German independence in this area. Moreover, Germany's Ostpolitik required a 
counterbalance within the EC, and the goal of EMU seemed to provide such an opportunity.43 

In summary, the best explanation for the drive to EMU in the early 1970s lies in the 
intention of the EC countries to reduce the costs they incurred from participating in a changing 
international political economy and the political side-effects of monetary cooperation. Despite 
these advantages of cooperation, however, the Werner Report was never implemented. Many 
observers blame the breakdown of the Bretton Woods System for this failure.44 However, the 
growing crisis of the Bretton Woods System actually was one of the driving forces behind the 
attempt to coordinate monetary policies more strongly within the EC. What prevented the 


42 Very good accounts of these discussions and the steps taken by the EC countries are in: D.C. Kruse, 
Monetary Integration in Western Europe: EMU, EMS and Beyond, London: Butterworths, 1980; and Loukas 
Tsoukalis, The Politics and Economics of European Monetary Integration, London: George Allen & Unwin, 1977 

3 See: Tsoukalis, Politics and Economics, 85. 

44 See: Theo Peters, "EMU: Prospects and Retrospect,” in European Monetary Union Progress and 

Prospects, ed. by Michael T. Sumner and George Zis, New York: St. Martin's Press, 1982: 1-17 (here: p.7) 
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success of the Werner Report were the incompatibility of the goals of monetary cooperation and 
the absense of effective leadership in the EC. 

The major policy clash was between the so-called "monetarists" and the "economists”.45 
The "monetarists" - a position forcefully presented by France - argued in favor of quick progress 
on monetary cooperation, which would then serve as a tool to harmonize economic policies. 

The "economists" - reflecting the position of Germany - argued in favor of prior convergence of 
economic policies before moving to a monetary union. The "economist" postion was the 
inevitable outcome of Germany's structural position as a country with a surplus in its balance of 
payments and with a low inflation rate. Had the monetarist position succeeded, it would have 
offered deficit and high-inflation countries a free ride: In a complete EMU, Germany would have 
either had to finance the balance of payments difficulties of the deficit countries or it would have 
had to accept a higher inflation rate. 

To recall assumptions 1-3 presented in the first section of this paper, the EC countries 
could not cooperate successfully because of the divergence of the goals of internal and external 
stability. The crucial point is that their expectations regarding internal stability did not converge. 
Germany had an interest in lower inflation and saw the Bretton Woods System of the late 1960s 
and early 1970s as harmful to achieving this goal and consequently left the pegged exchange rate 
system twice, in May of 1971 and in March of 1973.46 At the time, Germany thought that it was 
able to reduce its costs of international interdependence - i.e. external inflationary pressures (see 
table 1) - unilaterally. Overall, Germany would have prefered a joint European float vis-a-vis the 
dollar and other international currencies. It was not, however, willing to pay too high a price for 
this goal. Internal stability remained by far the most important monetary goal for Germany. 


Table 1: Average Annual Rates of Inflation for five countries, 1950-79: 


Country 1950-59 1960-69 1970-79 


France 5.6 3.8 8.8 
Italy 3.0 3.8 12.2 
United Kingdom 46 3.6 12.4 
United States 2.1 2.4 7.0 
West Germany 1.9 2.5 4.9 


Source: Charles S. Maier, "Inflation and Stagnation as Politics and History,” in The Politics of 
Inflation and Economic Stagnation: Theoretical Approaches and International Case Studies, ed. 
by Leon N. Lindberg and Charles S. Maier, Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1985, 11. 


45 These terms used in the European discussions are quite at odds with the designations for various schools 
of thought in the discipline of economics. For the definition of the "monetarist" and “economist” position within the 
debates on European monetary cooperation see: Tsoukalis, Politics and Economics, 90-98; Kruse, Monetary 
Integration, 62-70 

46 The DM returned to a pegged exchange rate system in December of 1971 after the completion of the 
Smithsonian Agreement. The March 1973 floating of the DM was the final blow to the pegged exchange rate system 
of Bretton Woods. 


France had the opposite incentive structure. It put the goal of external stability first 
because it needed a system of pegged exchange rates to allow its domestic economy to adjust.47 
Unlike Germany, which prefered flexible exchange rates precisely because they allowed for the 
achievement of its domestic priorities, France's economy was not very responsive to internal 
adjustments. In retrospect, the major reforms in the French financial system undertaken since 
the late 1970s are the prerequisite for the narrowing of the gap between the German and the 
French position on monetary policy seen during the last few years. 

Next to the incompatibility of monetary goals the second major reason for the failure of 
the Werner Report in the 1970s was the absence of leadership. To recall the criteria of monetary 
power in assumption 4 of this paper, Germany - the country with the largest market and the most 
widely used currency in Europe, and the country with the best inflationary record and a powerful 
balance of payments position - was already in the early 1970s the primary candidate for 
leadership in European monetary cooperation. However, given the international constraints and 
opportunities operating in the global political economy in the early 1970s, Germany had a high 
incentive to reduce its costs of participation in the international political economy - i.e. to reduce 
the external inflationary pressures of the Bretton Woods System - and it had the power to do so 
unilaterally, simply by abandoning the Bretton Woods System. Its incentive to induce monetary 
cooperation in Western Europe was relatively low compared to these domestic considerations. 


4. The European Monetary System 


Despite a decade of failure to achieve closer monetary cooperation within the EC, the 
Western Europeans at the end of the 1970s suddenly achieved an arrangement that worked 
successfully for more than a decade. In 1978 France and Germany negotiated a pegged 
exchange rate regime, the European Monetary System, which came into operation in 1979.48 
Currency values within the EMS had to be realigned several times, especially frequently during 
the first four years of the system's operation. Between 1987 and 1992 , however, central parities 
had remained stable, inflation rates had converged closer to German levels and differences in 
interest rates had become narrower. Hence, up to September 1992 the EMS was widely seen as 
a success story.49 Since then its achievements have become more doubtful and I will address 
this question later in this section. First, however, we have to ask what made the EMS successful. 

Similar to the factors that tnggered the Werner Report, changes in the international 
political economy conditioned the move to the EMS. During the 1970s the incentive structure 
that prevailed at the beginning of the 1970s had changed at the end of the 1970s. The dollar 
crisis in 1978 and the ensuing speculative currency flows made it very costly for Germany to 
pursue unilateral monetary policies. The crisis of 1978 meant that the DM either had to 
appreciate to levels that made the German economy uncompetitive or Germany would have to 
accept higher inflationary pressures as a consequence of sustained intervention of the 
Bundesbank in the currency markets. 

Under these conditions, the incentive for Germany to achieve external monetary stability 


47 For this argument see: Loriaux, France after Hegemony. 

48 On the emergence of the EMS see: Peter Ludlow, The Making of the European Monetary System, 
London: Butterworth, 1982. 

49 For an evaluation of the success of the EMS see: Daniel Gros and Niels Thygesen, European Monetary 
Integration, London: Longman, 1992. 
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in Western Europe gained in importance.59 First of all, external stability within the EC would 
help to stabilize Germany's competitiveness at least vis-a-vis the other Western European 
economies. Secondly, Germany could hope that a joint European float against the dollar would 
slow the appreciation of the DM because it would distribute the impact of the depreciating dollar 
among the participating countries. And thirdly, the perspective of a slowdown in DM 
appreciation in addition to joint currency intervention would reduce the inflationary pressures 
emanating from the volatility of the dollar, hence producing more favorable conditions for the 
achievement of internal stability - which despite all the changes in German incentives remained 
unequivocally the primary goal of German monetary policy. Overall, in the late 1970s, Germany 
saw European monetary cooperation as a chance to reduce the costs of its participation in 
international economic interdependence. In addition, Germany also saw a number of political 
side-benefits in establishing European monetary cooperation. In particular, Chancellor 
Schmidt's dissatisfaction with U.S. foreign and economic policies in the late 1970s provided an 
incentive to unite Europe in order to create pressure on the U.S..5! 

Essentially, Germany's incentive structure had effectively moved closer to French 
priorities. On the other hand, the French government, feeling the strong pressures of the flexible 
exchange rate regime, had just started its own domestic financial reform efforts to adapt to the 
pressures of the flexible exchange rate system. Under these conditions it could use German 
support for its policy of disinflation. The goal of internal stability gained in importance for 
France and its incentive structure, therefore, moved closer toward the German position. Overall, 
this change in incentives reduced the gap between the goals of internal and external stability. 

This is the environment in which the Western Europeans started to negotiate the EMS 
project. As] demonstrated in the preceding paragraphs, international structural factors account , 
for the monetary policies that the Western European countries pursued. They are, however, 
insufficient to explain the success of the EMS vis-a-vis the failure of the Werner Report. As 
assumptions 4-6 of this paper require, leadership has to emerge, and it is my contention in this 
paper that it is the leadership of Germany that accounts for the relative success of the EMS. 

The convergence of monetary goals between France and Germany was certainly one 
necessary condition for the success of the EMS. Nevertheless, economic convergence was far 
from complete in the EC at the time. The French and Italian inflation levels were far higher than 
Germany's and domestic priorities in economic policies were still different. Thus, it was 
unlikely that states would be able to solve the inconsistency problem. It was especially unlikely 
that Germany would move to a compromise on internal stability. However, Germany was able to 
supply leadership both by providing the anchor to which the inconsistency problem had to be 
directed and by compromising on the other significant collective action problem, the question of 
balance of payments adjustments. 

As predicted by the assumptions of this paper the EMS did not formally encroach on the 
domestic priorities of the individual member states. In particular it did not agree on a 
supranational compromise as a standard for internal stability. The European countries agreed on 
the ECU as a formal reference point for currency parities. However, as a basket currency the 
ECU only reflects the average performance of currencies. This left it open to the price stability 
leader to set the standard for the others in the system. As the most stable currency, the DM 


50 However, this is not to say that external stability surpassed the goal of internal stability in importance. 
Low inflation has consistently remained Germany's number one objective in economic policy. 


51 See Ludlow, The Making of the European Monetary System, 64-69. 
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became the anchor of the system. Other countries either had to follow Germany's lead on 
internal stability or had to pay the price in terms of other forms of balance of payments 
adjustments.>2 

As the leader of the system, Germany enforced its interpretation of the rules quite 
vehemently. For example, there are numerous cases where Germany demanded (and received) 
French budget cuts in exchange for realignments in the EMS in the early 1980s.53 Despite 
allowing formally for the permissiveness of domestic priorities, the EMS in reality puts 
constraints on the freedom of domestic choices of weak currency countries. However, since the 
weak currency country would face many constraints inside as well as outside the EMS, the 
crucial question for them was simply which one of the two alternatives was less costly for them. 

One particular compromise that made it less costly for weak currency countries to 
participate in the EMS was the agreement reached on balance of payments adjustment 
mechanisms. Germany's position as a surplus country gave this country additional leeway to 
offer generous support for the financing option of balance of payments difficulties.°4 Moreover, 
Italy received a larger fluctuation band of 6% than the more affluent countries, the EC instituted 
more support programs for the poorer countries, and the realignments within the EMS were 
made easier than in the unsuccessful precursor of the EMS, the "snake". 

The negotiation results as well as the actual arrangements of the EMS reflect the 
predictions of assumptions 3-5 very well. As expected, the crucial areas of compromise between 
EMS countries were not domestic priorities but balance of payments arrangements. Germany 
provided leadership both by setting the standard as well as by manipulating the constraints that 
weak currency countries faced in their balance of payments position. 

Various crises since September 1992 have called the future successful operation of the 
EMS somewhat into question. First the Italian lira devalued on September 13 and on September 
16 Italy and Great Britain had to withdraw their currencies from the Exchange Rate Mechanism 
of the EMS. This was the first time in the history of the EMS that members had to leave the 
arrangement. Following these events there were numerous devaluations involving the Spanish, 
Portugese and Irish currencies as well as various speculative attacks on the French, Danish and 
Belgian currencies. In August of 1993, after severe pressure on the French franc in currency 
markets, the ERM finally broadened fluctuation bands for all EMS currencies (except the 
guilder-DM relationship) to 15% around the central parities. This step virtually implies a 
floating of the European currencies except for the fact that central rates and the various 
financing mechanisms are still officially in place - a fact that obviously expresses the hope of the 
EMS countries to return to closer cooperation at some point in the future. 

These problems in the EMS result from the erosion of German leadership in the EMS. 
Following reunification Germany's inflation rate has increased and it has not performed as the 
price stability leader in the system. Rather, most of the other members of the EMS have 
currently a better record on price stability.>> Moreover, Germany's budget deficit has grown 


52 For some of these participants of the EMS Germany's lead became a useful tool to create a believable 
commitment to disinflation; see for example: Francesco Giavazzi and Marco Pagano, ” The advantage of tying one’s 
hands: EMS discipline and central bank credibility,” European Economic Review 32 (1988): 1055-1082. 

53 See: Loriaux, France after Hegemony, 261. 

54 For the technical details see: Gros/Thygesen, European Monetary Integration, 49-51. 

55 Germany is currently only in eigth place in inflation. Belgium, Denmark and France have inflation rates 
that are between one and two percentage points better than Germany's. Source: EC Commission. 
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rapidly and it would currently not fulfill the convergence criteria of the Maastricht Treaty. In 
addition, Germany has also become a deficit country on the current account.56 

Early on, the German government had requested a revaluation of DM in the EMS to 
alleviate the inflationary pressures resulting from reunification. France, in particular, rejected 
such a realignment for political reasons. Again, it became obvious that Germany and France still 
disagree on the major goals of monetary cooperation. From Germany's perspective, cooperation 
has to serve internal stability. As the revaluation proposal shows, external stability remains only 
a secondary goal. For France, on the other hand, external stability still occupies a comparatively 
higher rank in its hierarchy of incentives. Since Germany could not get the necessary protection 
of its domestic interests through multilateral cooperation (i.e. a revaluation), it took unilateral 
measures to preserve its interests (i.e. rising its interest rates). Similar to the situation at the end 
of the Bretton Woods System, Germany at the beginning of the 1990s was still strong enough to 
externalize the costs of its domestic economic priorities but it was too weak to provide 
consensual leadership among its European partners. 

Overall, the erosion in German leadership implies that the EMS has lost its standard. 
Moreover, the EMS has also lost the leader for enforcing the consensual operation of balance of 
payments adjustment mechanisms. Decline in German leadership has led to conditions under 
which there exists virtually no consensus about realignments, which has forced two currencies 
(the Italian lira and the British pound) out of the ERM in September of 1992 and which led to a 
virtual floating among the rest of the members (except Germany and the Netherlands, which kept 
their band of fluctuations at 2.5%) in August of 1993 by agreeing on a 15% fluctuation band. 
Similarly, financing of balance of payments disequilibria became more controversial with 
German concerns about the degree of liquidity in European currency markets and the complaints 
of Ireland and others about the special cooperation of France and Germany in dealing with 
currency market disruptions. And questions of domestic reallocations provided significant 
material for conflict with France accusing Britain of "social dumping" and the poorer EC 
members demanding larger transfer payments. 

The crises of the EMS demonstrate the validity of assumption 6 of this paper. Monetary 
cooperation is inherently fragile because it requires leadership by a single state. The question 
that opens up under the current conditions of the EMS is whether Germany can control the costs 
of reunification fast enough and restore its leadership position in the system or whether the EMS 
could potentially provide for a smooth transition to a new leader (France being the obvious 
alternate candidate for this position). 


5. Lessons for the future of EMU 


In December 1991, the heads of governments signed the Treaty on European Union in the 
Dutch city of Maastricht. The most significant provision in the treaty was the agreement to 
establish a full monetary and economic union within the EC by 1997 (if a majority of countries 
would fulfill the convergence criteria) or by 1999 (for all the countries that would fulfill the 
convergence criteria independent of the fact whether this constituted a majority of the EC 


56 It is likely that united Germany will remain a relatively poorer country than pre-reunification West 
Germany for quite some time. This could require a devaluation of the DM in the medium term - a prospect that 
evokes memories of the dollar devaluations in the late phase of the Bretton Woods System. Devaluations of the 
anchor currency of a monetary system do not indicate stability. 
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member states or not). EMU would involve a common currency and a common European 
Central Bank (ECB).>7 

Various problems in 1992/93 have made the implementation of the substance of the 
Maastricht Treaty doubtful. Most importantly among them are the rejection of the Treaty in the 
Danish referendum in June 1992, the very narrow "yes" in the French referendum of September 
1992 and the various crises in the EMS.* Nevertheless, it is useful to inquire as to the reasons 
why the Western Europeans attempted a new approach to European monetary cooperation, 
despite the fact that its existing framework for monetary cooperation worked properly when the 
treaty was negotiated. 


Table 2: Average Annual Inflation Rate of EMS Member Countries, 1979-91: 


1979-86 1987-91 
Belgium 5.1 3.0 
Denmark 7.3 3.7 
France 9.1 2.9 
Germany 3.5 2.7 
Greece 19.5 ' 16.2 
Ireland 11.5 3.5 
Italy 14.2 6.5 
Netherlands 3.4 1.7 
Portugal 21.2 12.7 
Spain 12.4 6.7 
United Kingdom 9.0 6.3 


Note: All member countries of the EC are EMS countries, however, they do not necessarily 
participate in the ERM. 

Source: Center for Economic Policy Research (CEPR): Monitoring European Integration: The 
Making of Monetary Union, A CEPR Annual Report, London 1991, 46. 


The one most important process that has made this treaty possible is the convergence of 
France to German economic priorities. Since 1983 French governments have consistently put 
emphasis on low inflation.59 France's inflation rate has been lower than Germany's now for 
almost two years. There is relative little difference between France and Germany anymore on 
the achievement of internal stability. Moreover, France has basically acquiesced to Germany's 
"economist" position on European monetary integration. Despite the fact that France secretly 
still seems to favor "monetarist" ideas, it has accepted German demands for tough convergence 


57 For a good overview for the issues at stake in EMU see: Gros/Thygesen, European Monetary 
Integration, 311-327, and Sandholtz, “Choosing union,”. 

58 The pending German Supreme Court decision on the Maastricht Treaty provides further uncertainties 
about the future of EMU. 

59 For the convergence of inflation rates in the EMS see table 2. 


criteria as well as the political independence of the ECB. Whereas the Werner Report 
represented a compromise on the lowest common denominator, the provisions of the Maastricht 
Treaty follow German interests almost completely. 

Again, the major driving force behind the goal of EMU in the Maastricht Treaty was 
structural change in the international political economy. In particular, France's good inflationary 
record provided it with sufficient leverage to force the issue of EMU onto the political agenda. 
The major goal of France is to make European monetary cooperation more symmetrical and to 
regain some degree of influence on the terms of monetary policy.60 In this sense, the drive 
toward EMU reflects the desire of states to gain power in order to keep the costs of international 
interpendence as low as possible. 

Nevertheless, French (and also Italian) hopes to design a more symmetrical system of 
currency cooperation are probably an illusion. So far Germany has forced its design for EMU 
onto the other member countries of the EC.61 Moreover, it it is unlikely that Germany will 
cease its leadership role in a full EMU - provided it can overcome the consequences of 
reunification soon. As long as the EC does not develop into a full political union with a 
common central government that would set the standard for internal stability, monetary 
cooperation requires someone to set the standard and to enforce the rules, especially the fiscal 
guidelines. The reason for this is that EMU increases the incentives for countries to free ride. 
Since within EMU there would be only one system-wide inflation rate, every member 
government would have the incentive to produce "a little bit of inflation” in order to achieve 
short-term economic growth. Within EMU it could externalize much of the costs because the 
union would distribute the inflationary consequences throughout the system. Thus, in the 
absense of leadership the system would likely have an inflationary bias. 

This is the reason observers have been puzzled by German motives to participate in 
EMU. According to my analysis it is not necessary to search for various political reasons as to 
why Germany accepted the goal of EMU - although they may further facilitate German 
incentives.©2 The potential benefits of EMU are not in the political sphere alone. Germany can 
gain economically as well, however, only if inflation stays low. The fact that Germany has so far 
dominated the rules of the Maastricht-game and the prospect that Germany will continue to serve 
as the leader of the system - if it gets over the costs of reunification quickly enough - in itself 
explains very well that Germany has an interest in EMU. Potentially, EMU could reduce the 
costs for the achievement of its domestic goals, because if it continues in its dominant role 
Germany would be in a position to increase its control over the domestic economic priorities of 
its partners. Hence, the design of EMU reflects exactly the assumptions made in this analysis: it 
represents a consensus at the position of the leader of the system. The leader did not have any 
incentive to move from its position. 


60 jt is probably appropriate to locate the beginnings of a serious discussion to relaunch EMU in the 
political initiatives of the French Finance Minister, Edouard Balladur, in late 1987-88. His goal was precisely to 
reduce the asymmetry in the EMS, which had surfaced in the January 1987 realignment and which had been 
compe corrected in the Basle-Nyborg agreement to reform, the EMS. 

] In particular these are the decisions on capital mobility, convergence criteria, the independence of the 
central bank, the defeat of various ECU-proposals, and the low degree of responsibility for the European Monetary 
Institute (EMI) during the transition phase. 

See, for example, Sandholtz, "Choosing union,": 31-34 and passim. 

63 Given this German incentive structure, however, it is likely that the political decisions that need to be 

taken in 1996 about eligibility of the twelve (or more) EC countries for EMU will be quite contentious. Germany has 
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The main reason for the fact that EMU will most likely remain an asymmetrical system is 
the problem that the Maastricht Treaty does not provide a common political environment in 
which the ECB could root itself.64 Since the treaty does not subject European countries to a 
supranational political institution, intergovernmental cooperation in economic policies will still 
follow the same logic outlined in sections one and two. The current design of EMU only solves 
the collective action problems of balance of payments adjustments and of the incompatibility of 
monetary goals in the formal sense; i.e. the system would have permanently fixed exchange rates 
in the form of a common currency and a single system-wide inflation rate. Nevertheless, is is 
possible that governments would still pursue incompatible economic goals, countries would still 
have different abilities to adjust wages, prices and employment and countries could still develop 
balance of payments problems in the sense of lost competitiveness. The conflicts over the 
structural funds to finance convergence programs in the EC as well as the disagreements 
_ between Germany and its neighbors over the level of interest rates attests precisely this point. 

Moreover, the imbalance between centralized monetary policy but decentralized fiscal 
policies will also create tensions and will make coordination more difficult. The political 
independence of the ECB alone does not necessarily provide a guarantee for low inflation in the 
system. As the President of the Bundesbank, Helmut Schlesinger, has warned: "Monetary policy 
cannot reverse a grave misdirection of fiscal and wage policies. Anti-inflation policy cannot be 
reduced to the problem of providing a proper set of technical instruments."©5 Policy conflict 
will, therefore, likely remain a persistent feature of European monetary politics - even under the 
roof of a common central bank. 

So far, the EC has no system in place that could deal with these conflicts in a 
supranational procedure. Under these conditions the incompatibility of domestic economic 
goals and the different abilities to adjust will still create tensions that are either solved by the 
leadership of a state or by the breakdown of monetary cooperation. The dilemma of EMU 
remains the same as in the EMS: despite the fact that both are designed as symmetric systems 
with equal rights and obligations for every single member state, the inherent asymmetry in 
monetary politics will either produce leadership to stabilize relations or it will fall apart. As in 
the case of the EMS the bargain that could make EMU possible is the provision of financing 
mechanism for the weaker countries (i.e. structural funds) in exchange for the leader's freedom 
to set and enforce the common standard of internal stability. The future of EMU, therefore, 
depends crucially on the (re)emergence of responsible leadership and the difficulties that the 
project of EMU faces in the current political environment are due more to the decline of 
leadership within the European monetary domain than to any other factor. 


relatively little economic incentive to allow weak currency countries into the union (Italy and Spain being the 
politically important problems). The resolution to have a special vote on the fulfillment of the convergence critena in 
1996, which the Bundestag accepted in conjunction with the ratification of the Maastricht Treaty, further enhances 
the bargaining position of Germany. It seems unlikely that Germany will accept any compromise in 1996 or 
thereafter that would impinge on its domestic goal of low inflation. This is further underscored by the fact that the 
Bundesbank would remain intact as a member of the European System of Central Banks (ESCB), whereas most of 
the member countries will have to change the institutional setting of their monetary policy making. 

64 Daniel Wincott, "The European Central Bank: Constitutional Dimensions and Political Limits,” 
International Relations 11:2 (August 1992): 111-126. 

65 Quoted in Judy Dempsey, "German bank chief airs treaty worries,” Financial Times, April 17/18, 1993. 

66 Samuel Brittan, speaking of the idea of a fast-track EMU, has observed: "Indeed one reason why the 
Bundesbank is against an early fast track to monetary union among a few core countries is the belief that Germany is 


6. Conclusion 


This paper has demonstrated that a realist theory of international political economy can 
explain the patterns of European monetary cooperation. Monetary politics is a realm of action in 
which states strive to gain power in order to reduce the costs of international interdependence. 
Monetary cooperation even within the fairly dense network of relations among Western 
European politics and the relatively even distribution of power among the major players is highly 
asymmetrical. The particular obstacles for monetary cooperation, especially the incompatibility 
between the goal of external and internal stability and the balance of payments adjustment 
problems, require a common standard and a leader to manipulate the structural constraints and 
incentives that states face within this issue area. Under these conditions the inflationary record 
of the leader is an important aspect of its power. 

The evidence of the three case studies presented in the second part of this paper pointed 
to the fact that structural changes in the power structure of the international political economy 
largely drive the behavior of states in the area of monetary politics. They also underscored that 
the emergence of leadership is the essential requirement for the success of international 
monetary cooperation. This leadership did not emerge in the case of the Werner Report, because 
Germany, the most likely candidate for the role of leadership, after the breakdown of the Bretton 
Woods System saw unilateral action as the least costly way to reduce its vulnerability to 
internationally generated inflation. On the other hand, German leadership - in terms of changing 
the structural constraints and opportunities in the field by providing an anchor and the facilities — 
for the financing of balance of payments difficulties - is largely responsible for the success of the 
EMS. Moreover, the erosion of German leadership (larger deficit, higher inflation and balance 
of payments deficit) helps to explain the current crisis in the EMS. In its final conclusion, my 
analysis suggests that EMU will be successful only if Germany restores its leadership position or 
if someone else can achieve leadership in a smooth transition process. 


not strong enough for such a step.” Samuel Brittan, "Germany fails the Maastricht test,” Financial Times, February 4, 
1993. 
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FULL LAW ENFORCEMENT POWERS FOR INSPECTORS GENERAL: 
CAUSES AND CONFLICTS 


Abstract: 


Legislation ha@ been introduced in the U.S. Congress over the past several 
years to grant independent law enforcement authority--to carry firearms, make 
warrantless arrests, and obtain and execute search warrants--to the criminal 
investigators in the 59 offices of inspector general (OIGs). Strong support 
exists for such authority, from the OIGs and their criminal investigators, 
among others. Despite this, proposals for blanket law enforcement powers 
raise a number of concerns about the need for independent authority as well 
as the perceived costs and benefits associated with it, including its impact 
on law enforcement efforts and criminal prosecutions. Furthermore, such new 
powers could affect the priorities of OIGs, if criminal investigations, a 
highly visible activity which would acquire additional resources and emphasis, 
were to eclipse auditing, a more routine activity which traditionally has had 
difficulty in gaining public attention and agency support. This development, 
in turn, might be seen as running counter to a purpose of the 1978 Inspector 
General Act, that is, to enhance auditing and treat auditing and investigations 
as co-equal OIG responsibilities. 


Acknowledgment and Disclaimer: An earlier version of this paper was prepared 
for use by Members of Congress and benefited from the comments of Morton 
Rosenberg and Nancy Peters. Nonetheless, the views expressed herein are those 
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FULL LAW ENFORCEMENT POWERS FOR INSPECTORS GENERAL: 
CAUSES AND CONFLICTS 


In the 10lst and 102d Congresses, bills had been introduced in the House 
and Senate 1/ to grant law enforcement authority to criminal investigators in all 
59 Offices of Inspector General (OIGs) directly under the Inspector General Act 
of 1978, as amended. 2/ Operating under regulations prescribed by the Inspector 
General (IG) in each establishment, these investigators would be empowered to 
obtain and execute search warrants, make warrantless arrests, and carry and use 
firearms. Support for this new authority is already detailed in the public re- 
cord. It comes from Inspectors General (IGs), OIG criminal investigators, and 
legislative sponsors, who have presented their case in statements on the Senate 


floor, testimony in committee hearings, surveys and studies submitted to Con- 


gress, letters to congressional offices, and interviews with the press. 3/ 


1/ H.R. 4149, 101st Cong., 2d Sess. (1990); S. 2080, 101st Cong., 2d Sess. 
(1990), 136 Cong. Rec. (daily ed. Feb. 6, 1990) $893-S894; and H.R. 1361, 102d 
Cong., lst Sess. (1991). 


2/ 5 U.S.C. Appendix 3. Two other IGs (in the CIA and in the Government 
Printing Office) operate under similar but different statutory guidelines. For an 
excellent overview of the IGs, their evolution and development, and the issues facing 
them, see Paul C. Light, Monitoring Government: Inspectors General and the Search 
for Accountability (1993). 


3/ The Inspector General Act of 1978: A 10-Year Review, H.R. Rep. No. 
1027, 100th Cong., 2d Sess. 27-28 (1988); The Inspectors General: A 10-Year 
Review, Hearings Before the House Subcomm. on Legislation and National Security, 
100th Cong., 2d Sess. (1988), passim; Oversight of the Operation of Inspector 
General Offices, Hearings Before the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
10lst Cong., 2d Sess. 286-538 (1990); Oversight of Inspector General Operations 
and Needs, Hearings Before the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 10lst 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1990); 136 Cong. Rec. (daily edition Feb. 6, 1990) S893-S894 
(Statement of Sen. Rudy Boschwitz); Offices of Investigations of the Statutory 
Offices of Inspector General in the Federal Government, The Need for Full Law 
Enforcement Authorities (March 1989); Richards and Fields, The Inspector General 
Act: Are Its Investigative Provisions Adequate To Meet Current Needs? 12 Geo. 
Mason L. Rev. 227-248 (1990); Shoop, Don't Shoot! I'm Only the Investigator, 22 
Government Executive 50-52 (June 1990); Lavelle, Inspectors General Want Respect, 
12 National Law Journal 1 and 52 (Sept. 11, 1989); Havemann, Congress Is Being 
Asked to Give New Weapons to Inspectors General, Washington Post A21 (Oct. 20, 
1989); and Minton, Inspectors General Seek More Powers, 25 Federal Times 18 
(Oct. 16, 1989). 
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This article looks at the reasons and assumptions behind such a proposal 
and examines some of the policy issues surrounding across-the-board law 
enforcement powers for OIGs. The analysis raises concerns about the possible 
impact of such a grant and questions some of the claims as to why it is needed 
and what it is expected to accomplish. Based on this, the study cautions 
against enacting full and independent law enforcement authority for all OIG 


criminal investigators. 


* EXISTING LAW ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY FOR OIGs 


Some Offices of Inspector General have possessed law enforcement powers 4/ 
since they were originally established, through a transfer of functions and 
units that had already held them. 5/ Certain OIG investigators have acquired 


relevant authorities later, through a specific statutory assignment. For 


example, the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 6/ grants law enforcement powers 


to personnel in the Agriculture Department OIG investigating suspected felony 
criminal violations of statutes, including the Food Stamp Act of 1977, 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. Under rules issued by the 
Secretary, the Inspector General designates the employees; the Attorney General 


may disapprove any such designation. 


4/ For a survey of relevant powers among Federal agencies, see U.S. 
Library of Congress, Congressional Research Service, American Law Division, 
Investigative Authority of Government Agencies: A Compilation of Subpoena, 
Arrest, Search and Firearms Carrying Powers of Agency Personnel (1989). 


5/ For initial transfers, see 5 U.S.C. Appendix, Section 9, and Pub. L. 
No. 100-504, 102 Stat. 2516-2517. 


6/ Pub. L. No. 97-98, 95 Stat. 1294. 
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Still other OIGs have received law enforcement authorities temporarily and 


indirectly; these have come from an outside (non-IG) source, either through a 


delegation by the establishment head or through special deputation, as a Deputy 
United States Marshal. 7/ For OIG personnel, special deputations are handled 
on a case-by-case basis upon the specific request of the Inspector General, 

who must certify that the criminal investigator is qualified to carry out the 
duties specified by the deputation. The process also involves agreement by 

the local U.S. Attorney, Assistant Attorney General in the Criminal Division, 
Director of the U.S. Marshals Service, and Associate Attorney General. 

Under these different approaches, law enforcement authority has been 
extended to a number of personnel throughout the IG community. A 1988 survey 
found that about half of the 1,600 OIG criminal investigators at the time had 
received some limited law enforcement powers through various authorizations 
and arrangements. 8/ It is uncertain, however, exactly what authorities-- 
carrying firearms, for instance--were available and for how long. In any event, 
these powers would have been much more limited in scope, duration, eligible 
staff, or operational autonomy than full and independent law enforcement 


authority for all OIG criminal investigators. 


7/ Regulations governing special deputation are contained in 28 C.F.R. 
0.19(a)(3) and 0.112. These permit the Director of the United States Marshals 
Service, subject to approval by the Attorney General or, if delegated, the 
Associate Attorney General, to deputize "persons to perform the functions of a 
Deputy U.S. Marshal in any district designated by the Director." For a 
description of the practice, see H.R. Rep. 100-1027, 100th Cong, 2d Sess. 28 
(1988); and response by Floyd I. Clarke, Assistant Director, Criminal 
Investigative Division, Federal Bureau of Investigation, in The Inspectors 
General: A 10-Year Review 94-95 (1988). 


8/ H.R. Rep. No. 1027, 100th Cong., 2d Sess. 28 (1988). See, also, 
Offices of Investigations of the Statutory Offices of Inspector General, The 
Need for Full Law Enforcement Authorities i (1989). 
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SUPPORT FOR AN ACROSS-THE-BOARD GRANT 


Recently, support for an across-the-board grant of law enforcement 
powers has come from Inspectors General themselves as well as their criminal 
investigative offices, among others. 9/ Such authority would replace the 
existing piecemeal assignments in law, which result in differences among the 
Offices of Inspector General, or would replace ad hoc arrangements, which have 
been viewed as slow, cumbersome, and inefficient. Such blanket coverage, in 
turn, would provide standardized, uniform authority for criminal investigators 
in all OIGs. 

The rationale for such a grant is essentially four-fold. It is expected 
to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the Offices of Inspector General; 
expand their capabilities; ensure the security of criminal investigators in 
(potentially) unsafe situations; and assist in recruiting and retaining personnel, 
who would otherwise go to Federal agencies where full law enforcement powers and 
related benefits are available. An across-the-board grant to all OIG criminal 
investigators would also expand the number of Federal staff with relevant powers. 
The additional law enforcement personnel would be expected to improve crime 
control efforts generally and, at the same time, relieve some of the burden from 
other Federal law enforcement units. This is anticipated to occur at only a 
marginal increase in cost, because the new powers would be added to an existing 
force which is already conducting related investigations. According to this 
reasoning, law enforcement would be an auxiliary function and easily and 


inexpensively added onto existing duties. 10/ 


9/ See citations in note 3/, supra. 


10/ For a discusssion of law enforcement as an auxiliary function, see 
Kaiser, Federal Law Enforcement: Structure and Reorganization, 5 Criminal 
Justice Review 111 (1980); and Millspaugh, Crime Control by the National 
Government 30-35 (1937). 
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Such authority might also be seen as reinforcing the operational 
autonomy of the Inspectors General, because they would not have to seek 
authority or clearance from the Department of Justice to use such powers, as 
they have to as special Deputy Marshals. Implicit in such new authority may be 
a protection for IGs; it might guard against IGs being co-opted by the Justice 
Department or against their operations being controlled to an extent that 
adversely affects their criminal investigations and law enforcement 
capabilities. This, in turn, would reinforce the institutional independence 


of the Offices of Inspector General. 


OBJECTIONS TO AN ACROSS-THE-BOARD GRANT 


Objections to an across-the-board grant of law enforcement powers for OIGs 
have been raised over the general principle as well as specific provisions. 11/ 
And they have also come from both legislative and executive sources. 

In its ten-year review of the Inspector General Act of 1978, the House 
Government Operations Committee cautioned that "any proposal to extend law 
enforcement to inspectors general on other than a case-by-case basis without 
careful analysis and specific provision for the individual rights would be 
unwise." 12/ The panel added that independent blanket law enforcement authority 
for IGs would not by itself "provide the due process requirements and protection 
of individual rights inherent in the grand jury process, used when the inspectors 
general conduct investigations in cooperation with the U.S. attorney, nor 


would it provide the oversight inherent in the deputization process." 13/ 


11/ See citations in note 3/, supra. 


12/ H.R. Rep. No. 1027, 100th Cong., 2d Sess. 28 (1988). 


13/ Id. 


i 


As a backdrop to this view, the Government Operations Committee noted that 
the Justice Department had testified in support of early IG referral of 
suspected fraud to the U.S. Attorneys, as opposed to independent law enforcement 
authority for the IGs. Such early warning “would help give the prosecutor the 
opportunity to direct the investigation and thereby assure its success, as well 
as focus resources on the most important cases." 14/ This approach, moreover, 


would " 


allow the prosecutors to include investigators from other sources outside 
the agency," 15/ and in matters under the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI), would help to "prevent the need for investigative 
"catch up’ time." 16/ This approach would allow for use of the different 
resources, capabilities, and expertise of the internal IG investigators and 
the FBI, among other law enforcement agencies, to their best advantage; enhance 
cooperation between and among them; avoid duplication of effort; reduce turf 
battles; and, ultimately, improve the prospects for successful prosecutions. 
Proposals for a specific authority, such as allowing OIG investigators to 
carry firearms, also generated concerns from some quarters. In 1988 hearings 
before the House Subcommittee on Legislation and National Security, Joseph R. 
Wright, then Deputy Director of the Office of Management and Budget and Chairman 
of the President's Council on Integrity and Efficiency (PCIE), was asked whether 
he believed that firearms were justified or necessary for IGs. He answered, 
“Any proposal of this nature must be carefully considered and evaluated by the 


Department of Justice," adding that procedures already existed to permit an IG 


investigator to carry firearms as a special deputy U.S. Marshal. 17/ 


Id. at 27. 
Id. 


The Inspectors General: A 10-Year Review 92 (1988). 


Id. at 98. 
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CONCERNS AND QUESTIONS 


Proposals to grant full and independent law enforcement authority--to make 


warrantless arrests, obtain and executive search warrants, and carry firearms-- 


to all Offices of Inspectors General raise concerns and questions along several 


different lines. These relate to the documentation supporting the proposal; 
expected operational benefits and costs; and impact on the various and sundry 
responsibilities of the OIGs, their working relationship with the FBI and 


other investigative agencies, and the overall success of prosecutions. 


OIG Investigators’ Supporting Documentation for Full Powers 


The claim for full law enforcement authorities has been supported by OIG 
criminal investigators as a way to improve their capabilities, effectiveness, 
and efficiency, and, at the same time, augment Federal law enforcement efforts. 
Part of their defense is contained in a lengthy collection of incidents--nearly 
700 reported episodes--compiled from the criminal investigative files of 15 
OIGs, in which the investigators lacked independent authority to make an arrest, 
conduct a complete search, seize evidence, or protect themselves. 18/ 


General Concerns About the Collection. It is not possible here is to 


provide a comprehensive review of all 700 cases. Nonetheless, even a selective 
review reveals several problems in relying on this documentation. First of 
all, more pertinent information is needed about some of the incidents and what 
actually happened. Some of the sketches are exceedingly brief--one or two 


sentences to describe an episode--while other summaries provide more details 


18/ IG Offices of Investigations, The Need for Full Law Enforcement 
Authorities. Some of the 689 incidents may have been reported more than once 
in the collection, if they fell under more than one of the 17 different 
categories. For example, the same hostage situation was recorded in both the 
"Assaults" and "Violent Criminals" sections. Id. at 1 and 24. 
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and elaboration. Moreover, it is not readily apparent in some of the accounts 
how a particular incident pertains to the overarching contention that full and 
independent law enforcement powers were needed. In other words, the charge is 
levied without adequate corroborating evidence. 

Another concern about the collection grows out of the automatic assertion 
in all the cases that the preferred "solution" to all the perceived problems is 
to grant independent law enforcement authority to OIG criminal investigators. 
This contention can be questioned in cases where there is insufficient evidence 
presented to determine what the real problem is in the first place, where other 
weaknesses or failings might be found, and where other solutions might be 
offered. (Specific illustrations are discussed in the following section.) 

In several cases, other Federal agencies are held responsible for a failing 
or a problem which somehow jeopardized the safety of the OIG agent or the 
assignment. It would be instructive to question the other agency about its 
interpretation of what transpired and why. The General Accounting Office (GAO) 
might be tasked to review the collection or, at least, a sample of the reported 
incidents, to determine whether they are relevant and whether different 
interpretations (from other agencies or based on its own review) about a 
perceived problem and its solution are available. 


Concerns About Specific Cases. Besides these general concerns with the 


supporting documentation, a number of the reported episodes do not appear to 
justify the need for independent law enforcement authority for criminal 
investigators in all Offices of Inspector General. The following review of 
some of the incidents suggests that certain problems resulted from causes other 


than the lack of such authority for the OIGs and that different remedies might 


be considered. A more complete exploration of the cases might raise additional 


questions about other accounts in the collection. 
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For example, the first illustration describes a situation in which an 
agent from the Health and Human Services OIG and a Deputy U.S. Marshal were 
held hostage by the suspect they attempted to arrest; the incident was resolved 


when the Federal agents negotiated their own release. The "solution" offered 


in the account was that "if OIG agents possessed full law enforcement authority, 


they could execute their own warrants and protect themselves . ..." 19/ On 


the surface, this conclusion seems defensible. But it can be challenged on 
the grounds that it ignores a different set of circumstances which would have 
prevailed if the OIG investigator held independent law enforcement powers: If 
that were the case, the OIG agent presumably would have been operating alone 
or, at least, without a Deputy Marshal. Under these circumstances, an armed 
OIG investigator, compared to an unarmed agent accompanied by a Deputy Marshal, 
would not necessarily have been better able to prevent the hostage situation 
from arising in the first place or prevent it from escalating. This is because 
U.S. Marshals, who are responsible for Federal court security and protection 
of judges and witnesses, among others, receive special training in protective 
matters. They are taught, moreover, to take precautionary measures to minimize 
the prospect of a hostage situation and to prevent an escalation of violence 
surrounding it or harm to innocent bystanders. It is unlikely that OIG agents 
with full law enforcement powers would undergo the same kind and extent of 
training or develop the same expertise in personal security matters as Marshals. 
Another account called for OIG agents to have full law enforcement powers, 
including executing a search warrant, to promote their overall efficiency. Yet 
the illustration noted that a search warrant was "issued and executed using 


agency deputized agents," although, for some unstated reasons, the case agent 


19/ Id. at l and 24. 
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himself was not deputized. 20/ Two related questions immediately arise: Why 
was this particular case agent not deputized along with the others or, 
alternately, why was an undeputized agent used when deputized colleagues were 
available? It would appear that better planning--either having all the OIG 
investigators deputized or using a deputized investigator as the case agent-- 
would have prevented any inefficiencies that might have arisen here, without 
the need for full independent law enforcement authority for the OIG. 

Two other cases are cited where the absence of IG arrest powers allowed a 
suspect to avoid prosecution (for unemployment insurance fraud), when he left 
the Ohio jurisdiction where he was charged. The problem arose initially, 
however, not because the OIG lacked arrest powers but, instead, because "no 


Ohio law enforcement agency has State-wide jurisdiction," 


according to the 
accounts. 21/ The solution to this failing, it can be argued, properly rests 
with the State and not the Federal Government. Furthermore, no explanation is 
given about why another Federal agency was not called in to assist in the arrest. 

A number of cases actually provides evidence that can be read as countering 
the claim that the Inspectors General need independent blanket law enforcement 
authority. In these 46 incidents, OIG agents were involved in investigations, 
often with other Federal or State agencies, as Special Deputy U.S. Marshals. 22/ 
Consequently, the OIG agents, rather than being closed out of or restricted in 
the investigations, were able to participate in them. Except in a couple of 


these cases, moreover, there is no indication that: there was an inordinate or 


detrimental delay in securing special deputation, the grant of authority was 


20/ Id. at 224. 


21/ Id. at 582-583. 


22/ . at 315, 332-334, 339-368, 504-512, 542-544, 681, and 683. 
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insufficient for full participation, or the investigation was in any way 


jeopardized by the absence of independent powers for the OIG agents. 


Training Costs 


OIG criminal investigators with law enforcement powers complete an initial 
eight-week training program at an approved Federal facility, such as the Treasury 
Department's Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (FLETC). They periodically 
undergo training to maintain certification; in the case of firearms authority, 
this requires regular practice at off-site firing ranges and testing. Extending 
the training and certification requirement to a greater number of OIG staff would 
involve both direct and indirect costs to each OIG as well as to the training 
Center. These costs would not be divided evenly among the OIGs, because they are 
likely to differ in the proportion of their criminal investigators who are trained 


and certified at any particular time to exercise all relevant powers--to make 


warrantless arrests, execute search and arrest warrants, and use firearms. 23/ 


23/ The 1989 review conducted by OIG special investigators asserts that 
all "special agents of the OIGs must meet the same experience and training 
requirements as agents in other Federal agencies having full law enforcement 
authorities. All must attend and pass the criminal investigator course” at 
FLETC or the FBI Academy. Id. at ii. It is uncertain, however, whether 
"special agents" as used here means all OIG criminal investigators or only 
those exercising law enforcement powers and whether such training results in 
certification to exercise all such powers, particularly when most investigators 
lacked authority to use them. 

It is also uncertain, as implied in the OIGs' assertion, that all criminal 
investigators in all OIGs are currently trained to exercise all law enforcement 
powers. There are several reasons to question whether all are so trained. First, 
most of the present OIGs, having been created by the IG Act Amendments in late 
1988, were not fully operational when the OIG survey was conducted; and it 
relied on responses from only 15 previously Offices. Since the newer and 
smaller OIGs have had to borrow staff from the agency or contract out for 
services, they may not have been in a position to demand that all their criminal 
investigators be fully trained in all law enforcement authorities. See U.S. 
General Accounting Office, Inspectors General: Progress in Establishing OIGs 
at Designated Federal Entities, Rep. No. AFMD-90-46 (April 1990). 

The 1978 IG Act, furthermore, does not mandate specific criteria for OIG 
criminal investigators and allows individual Inspectors General discretion over 
employment requirements and programs. 5 U.S.C. Appendix, Section 6(a)6). 
Finally, certification may have lapsed for those who had been certified but 
failed to maintain it, because they lacked authority to exercise the powers. 
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Direct Costs. As noted above, about half of the criminal investigators 


among statutory Offices of Inspector General in 1988 held some law enforcement 
powers, although they may have been limited in scope and duration. If full law 
enforcement authority were extended to all such investigators, the number of 
eligible participants--and the total cost of training--would grow measurably. 
The percentage, of course, could reach 100 percent. The total number would 
also increase because, since 1988, 39 new Offices of Inspector General have 
been created. 24/ The majority of these OIG criminal investigators, except 
possibly for OIG agents in Justice, would probably not have had relevant 
training. Finally, certification may have expired among those who had it in 
1988, requiring their retraining. 

As an outgrowth of this, the costs would accrue disproportionately among 
the OIGs. Offices with smaller percentages of already trained staff would need 
to spend proportionately larger amounts (to certify the remainder) than those 
with higher percentages. In light of current budget constraints, this could 
result in some OIGs spending a greater amount of their resources on such 
training than others. 

Enlarging the number of trainees would not only result in additional costs 
to each of the expanded number of OIGs. But it would also result in additional 
demands on FLETC, at a time when it has already experienced difficulties 
accommodating a substantial influx of new trainees (due in large part to 
increased drug and immigration control efforts). 25/ For instance, FLETC 


graduated more than 33,000 students in FY 1989, reflecting a growth of 87 


24/ See note 2/, supra for citations. 


25/ Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1990, Hearings Before the House 
Subcomm. on the Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government, Part l, 
Department of the Treasury, 100th Cong., lst Sess. 2 and 10-13 (1989). 
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percent over just two years before, FY 1987. And it projects about 32,000 
graduates in FY 1990, a growth of nearly 80 percent over the FY 1987 figure. 


Despite this expansion, budget, facility, and time constraints have limited FLETC 


and its participating agencies; for instance, they were unable to handle training 


requests for all applicants last year, some of whom, therefore, were not hired. 

The implications of FLETC's increasing workload for OIG investigators, if 
all were granted full law enforcement powers, are several. It is possible, for 
instance, that the training center would have difficulty accommodating a 
potentially large increase in applicants, particularly under current conditions. 
FLETC's workload and requests for new training have recently exceeded its 
capacity and are increasing at a time when budget constraints limit its ability 
to expand. If FLETC cannot expand adequately, OIG trainees might be a low 
priority by comparison to those from other agencies; the OIG investigators 
might be admitted to the training program only after law enforcement personnel 
from agencies which deal with anti-drug interdiction efforts or after personnel 
from agencies who were previously closed out. 

This could have ramifications for OIG personnel and recruits. Until they 
are appropriately trained and certified (to exercise full law enforcement 
authority), the status of OIG criminal investigators or recruits could be 
uncertain. This uncertainty would arise because the new qualifications for 
appointment as a criminal investigator would presumably require law enforcement 
training and the new qualifications for a permanent position (beyond the one- 
year probationary period) could involve exercising the added authorities. This 
situation leads to several related concerns: whether applicants who lacked the 
requisite law enforcement training could be hired in the first place or, if so, 
in what capacity could they serve. If hired, moreover, their probationary 


status might be affected if they did not have the opportunity to be trained. 


| 
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Two inter-related questions are: Could it be extended until training was 
completed or, alternately, could the requirement be waived or postponed? 

Along with this are concerns regarding permanent OIG employees who might 
not be able to meet the training demands for full law enforcement certification 
or hired before such requirements were imposed on all criminal investigators. 
It is possible that otherwise well-qualified and well-regarded investigators 
might not be able to meet the new law enforcement training demands and thus not 
be certified. This leads to several questions. For example, how would their 
_status and promotion opportunities be affected if they could not meet the 
training or new job requirements? Could they be dismissed, demoted, or 
transferred if law enforcement certification were compulsory? As an alternative 
to mandatory training and certification for all OIG criminal investigators, 
could permanent employees be "grandfathered" into the position descriptions and 
promotional requirements that existed when they were hired? 

By way of summary, a number of concerns results from mandatory training 
for OIG criminal investigators if they were all to receive full law enforcement 
powers. These concerns involve: 


--the training costs to each OIG, which might take precedence over other 
OIG planned expenditures because of budget constraints; 


--the uneven distribution of such costs, resulting in disporportionate 
expenses for some Offices compared to others to meet the new 
certification requirements; 


--the costs to the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center; 


--FLETC's existing ability to accommodate a substantial increase of OIG 
trainees; 


--the difficulty, in light of existing budget constraints, for FLETC to 
expand its operations and facilities; 


--the priority for training OIG criminal investigators, by comparison to 
applicants from other agencies; 


--the resulting schedule for training all eligible OIG investigators; 
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--the impact that the absence of relevant training opportunities would 
have on hiring, placement, and employment status of recruits and 
probationary employees; 


--the effect of mandatory law enforcement certification on promotional 
opportunities for permanent employees; and 


--the possibility of optional (versus compulsory) law enforcement 
certification for permanent employees. 


Indirect Costs. Training also involves indirect costs. Most importantly 


would be downtime, that is, the time that OIG employees spend away from their 
work as criminal investigators to be trained and certified for full law 
enforcement powers. The downtime would include the initial eight-week program 
at FLECT plus the periodic and frequent training to maintain that certification, 
particularly for carrying and using firearms. This would affect all OIG 
criminal investigators, not just those who might use the law enforcement powers 
on a regular or extended basis. 

The training requirement and concomitant downtime would affect the OIG 
investigative capacity and capabilities during the trainees' absences, because 
of the shortfall of personnel. As with direct training costs, indirect costs 
would also affect the OIGs unevenly. The downtime would be disproportionately 
larger for offices with a smaller percentage of their force already certified, 
since they would have more employees in training, than offices with a higher 
percentage already trained. It would mean, in effect, that the OIGs with a 
smaller percentage would pay a higher cost--directly and indirectly--than those 


with a higher percentage. 


Coverage for All Criminal Investigators in All OIGs 


A related question arises from the previous section: How essential is it 


for all criminal investigators in all OIGs to have full law enforcement 


authority and, consequently, undergo the required training? 
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One implication of an across-the-board grant is that all Offices of 
Inspector General would exercise this authority to ensure uniformity among them 
and accomplish the proposal's stated objectives, such as improving recruitment 
and retention of qualified personnel, expanding OIG capabilities, and increasing 
efficiency and effectiveness. Yet an across-the-board grant of law enforcement 
authority would apply to OIGs in all agencies, despite their vast differences 
in jurisdiction and public policy responsibilities. These variations result in 
important differences in criminal investigation and law enforcement needs among 
the Offices of Inspector General, differences which would be ignored or 
overwhelmed by a requirement imposed on all of them equally. 

A second implication is that most, if not all, OIG criminal investigators 


would be required to hold such powers or have a strong incentive to acquire 


them. Current legislative proposals, 26/ when coupled with the IGs' already 


impressive controls over employment criteria and selection, 27/ would allow for 
law enforcement authority to be made mandatory for OIG criminal investigators. 


Short of a mandatory requirement for all of them, full law enforcement authority 


26/ H.R. 4149, for instance, provides that "pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by the Inspector General of an establishment, Office of Inspector 
General criminal investigators who perform any duty of a law enforcement officer 
as described under section 8331(20) or 8401(17) of title 5, United States Code 
for the purpose of conducting investigations concerning violations of the laws 
of the United States related to the programs, personnel and operations of the 
establishment may" obtain and execute search and arrest warrants, make arrests 
without warrant, and carry and use firearms. (Emphasis added.) Under Section 
8331(20), "'law enforcement officer' means an employee, the duties of whose 
position are primarily the investigation, apprehension, or detention of 
individuals suspected or convicted of offenses against the criminal laws of the 
United States... ." Section 8401(17) adds to these duties, "the protection 
of officials of the United States against threats to personal safety . ? 


27/ Under the 1978 IG Act, "each Inspector General, in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, is authorized . .. to select, appoint, and employ 
such officers and employees as may be necessary for carrying out the functions, 
powers, and duties of the Office... ." 5 U.S.C. Appendix, Section 6(a)(6). 
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could be connected to being hired, given permanent employee status, or promoted, 
through criteria rewarding investigators who hold and exercise such powers. 


Full law enforcement authority for OIG criminal investigators--either 


directly through an official job requirement or indirectly through hiring and 


promotion rewards--would apply whether they individually exercised such powers 
or needed to do so. (For instance, another colleague with certification could 
execute search or arrest warrants.) In other words, all OIG investigators 

would need or have an incentive to be certified to exercise full law enforcement 
powers, even though any individual agent may never have occasion or be compelled 
to use them. This places them in a different category than counterpart 
investigators in such other agencies as the FBI or DEA, where the likelihood of 


exercising such powers is high, if not universal, among their agents. 


Impact on OIG Dual Responsibility for Audits and Investigations 


The addition of full law enforcement authority for OIG criminal 
investigators might affect each Office's priorities and responsibilities with 
regard to auditing and investigations in several ways. 


Impact on Activities Because of Budget Constraints. The added costs of 


training, given current severe budget constraints, might not be covered or 

only partially covered by a funding increase for each OIG. In this case, funds 
would have to come from other accounts, possibly even those for operating 
expenses, including audit or investigative activities. Consequently, OIG 
capabilities would necessarily be reduced, especially during the initial, 
start-up phase of a mandatory training program. (The initial phase would be 
the most expensive, since it would involve the largest number of personnel who 
would need training; once all the permanent criminal investigators were trained 


or re-trained (to be re-certified), the expense would level off, as only 
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recruits and replacements for vacancies would need to be trained.) Even after 
the initial phase, expenses could still be significant to re-train those whose 
certification may have expired and to provide periodic training for continued 
full law enforcement certification for all criminal investigators. 


Impact on Priorities and Purposes Under 1978 IG Act. In addition to this 


kind of direct, immediate impact are indirect, long-term effects. One might be 
a shift in OIG priorities--away from auditing and into criminal investigation-- 
for two possible reasons. 

The first is an outgrowth of the commitment of additional resources to the 
investigative side of the office of inspector general. In light of this 
tangible display, there might be an incentive or bias to demonstrate that the 
new law enforcement authority was, indeed, a worthwhile investment. This could 
lead to pressure to use the new powers, possibly extensively, to justify their 
added costs, particularly as these authorities are expected to enhance OIG 
capabilities and effectiveness. This, conceivably, could result in favorable 
consideration and treatment for the criminal investigative activities and 
proposals, at the expense of other OIG activities and plans. 

A second line of reasoning ties into the visibility and perceived impact 
of different OIG activities. A concern might arise that high-visibility 
criminal investigations backed by full law enforcement powers--to carry and use 
firearms, make warrantless arrests, and obtain and execute search warrants-- 
might overshawdow auditing. 

Criminal investigations can be highly publicized endeavors, resulting in 
arrests and prosecutions, and might be perceived as having a greater impact on 
detecting fraud and abuse, than auditing. Auditing, by contrast, is normally 


a routine, even mundane activity, which rarely achieves the same level of public 


visibility. Auditing's function, moreover, is as much to prevent as it is to 
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detect waste, fraud, and abuse; and it plays a key role in promoting economy 
and efficiency in agency operations and programs. Nonetheless, auditing is not 
usually a high-visibility or publicity-generating activity. 

Accompanying this, concerns have long existed that the audit function is a 
low priority in agencies. Indeed, the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
in reporting the Inspector General legislation in 1978, noted the discrepancy 
between auditing's potential and actual impact across agencies and programs: 

The irony of inadequate attention to proper auditing by many program 

officials is underscored by GAO's estimate that audit-related savings run 

into many billions even though agencies do not always take full advantage 

of internal auditors work. 28/ 

The Inspector General Act of 1978 was in part designed to rectify this 
Situation and, in so doing, balance auditing and investigations within an 
establishment--a single new Office of Inspector General in each would 
consolidate both functions. The purposes of the 1978 IG Act give equal weight 
to audits and investigations; and the legislation establishes two separate but 
co-equal positions under the IG, an Assistant Inspector General for Audits and 
an Assistant Inspector General for Investigations. 29/ Furthermore, the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee version of the generic legislation titled the 
new units “Offices of Inspector and Auditor General," agreeing with the 
recommendation of the Comptroller General, so that the "title of Inspector 
General be amplified to reflect the importance of the audit function." 30/ 


Even though the final version of the Act omitted the word "Auditor" from the 


formal title, provisions remained to enhance the auditing function. In 


28/ S. Rep. No. 1071, 95th Cong., 2d Sess. 11 (1978). 


29/ 5 U.S.C. Appendix, Section 2(1) and Section 3(d). 


30/ S. Rep. No. 1071, 95th Cong., 2d Sess. 10 (1978). 
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reporting the bill, the Governmental Affairs Committee emphasized that it 
“added statutory provisions dealing with the auditing responsibilities of the 
Inspectors General [to the House bill] . . . to assure that proper auditing 
will be a required function of each Office." 31/ 

By way of summary, the proposals for full law enforcement powers for OIG 
criminal investigators might resurrect earlier concerns about auditing's low 
priority in agencies. Such a development, in turn, could be seen as running 


counter to one of the original designs of the Inspector General Act of 1978: 


'i.e., to enhance the audit function and to treat auditing and investigations. 


as co-equal OIG responsibilities. 

This view is a product of two developments: an expanded commitment to 
investigations, evidenced by the pressure for new authorities among the OIGs 
and the addition of resources to them, along side auditing's traditional 
difficulties in gaining attention and support. These difficulties would be 
aggravated, it can be argued, if auditing had to compete with broadened public 
visibility and heightened OIG support for criminal investigations that could 
result from the exercise of full law enforcement powers--to carry firearms, 
execute arrest and search warrants, and make warrantless arrests. As an 
outgrowth of these developments, the investigative arm of each OIG would be 


built up while the audit arm would atrophy. 


Perceived Benefits in Recruitment and Retention 


Promoters of full law enforcement authority for OIG criminal investigators 
expect an improvement in the recruitment of qualified candidates and retention 


of high-ranking personnel. This expectation, if there are deficiencies in 


31/ Id. 
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recruitment and retention, may not materialize, however, because a number of 
factors and conditions can affect them. In any event, certain assumptions 
underlying these anticipated benefits need to be examined to determine whether 
and to what degree a problem exists. 


Questions About Underlying Assumptions and Need for Reliable Data. The 


perceived recruitment and retention benefits make two fundamental assumptions: 
(1) that the current pool of qualified candidates and retention rate of 
permanent employees are lower for criminal investigators in Offices of Inspector 
General than they are in other agencies and (2) that these lower levels are a 
direct result of the lack of full law enforcement powers. 

In order to assess these assumptions, it is necessary to have reliable and 


valid data comparing OIG criminal investigators among the different Offices and 


with criminal investigators in other agencies. 32/ These data, which are not 


presently available, would indicate whether OIG investigators come from a 
smaller pool of applicants (per opening) and are less qualified than others and 
whether there are significant differences among the OIGs themselves. The data 
would also need to indicate whether the OIG investigators’ resignation, transfer, 
and early-retirement rates are higher than their counterparts’ rates and what 
differences exist among the OIGs themselves. 

Some statistics along these lines exist but they are either incomplete or 


their reliability uncertain. The proposed legislation (H.R. 4149 and S. 2080 in 


32/ Separate statistics on each OIG would also be instructive for several 
reasons: to determine whether significant differences exist among them and 
what variation each has from the norm on different measurements. These figures 
can then be used to test the hypothesis that law enforcement powers for OIGs 
are necessary to attain higher recruitment levels and retention rates, because 
some OIGs, such as the Office in USDA, have such powers while others do not. 
Thus, a comparison of these rates among the OIGs would show whether the ones 
with independent law enforcement powers have better recruitment and retention 
rates than those without such authority. 
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the 10lst Congress and H.R. 1361 in the 102d) assert, as a finding, that "the 
Offices of Inspector in the Federal Government have lost at least 300 criminal 
investigators to agencies with full law enforcement authority." 33/ It is 
unknown, however, how these figures were compiled, over what period of time, 
and from how many OIG units. 

Moreover, the data fail to account for net change, based on the number of 
criminal investigators transferring into OIG units from other agencies with 
full law enforcement authority. Indeed, OIG criminal investigators point out 
that “almost two-thirds of [the 1,600] OIG special agents have been previously 
employed by traditional law enforcement agencies." 34/ Thus, there may even 
have been a net gain of criminal investigators for OIGs by comparison with 
other entities with full law enforcement authority. 


Other Causes and Conditions. An objective and complete analysis of the 


data would have to account for a variety of factors and conditions--besides 
full law enforcement powers--which could affect both recruitment levels and 
retention rates. For instance, Offices of Inspector General might be at a 
disadvantage in attracting (higher-) qualified applicants, because each Office 
is less visible than such larger, older, more well-known, and more highly 
publicized Federal agencies as the FBI and Drug Enforcement Administration. 
These other forces, moreover, have well-developed and extensive recruitment 
programs already in place that would give them another advantage. Retention 
rates for criminal investigators in different agencies are also affected by a 
variety of other factors, such as the visibility and prestige of the agency 


along with the type and location of assignment. 


33/ See note 1/, supra. 


34/ IG Offices of Investigation, The Need for Full Law Enforcement 
Authorities ii. 
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Salary and fringe benefits, moreover, have long divided various police, 


law enforcement, and investigative units. 35/ Differences along these lines 


between OIG criminal investigators and other agency counterparts would also 
have to be factored into an equation that explains differences in recruitment 
and retention rates between the OIGs and other units. 

Each Office of Inspector General, moreover, can stress different criteria 
and capabilities in recruiting applicants for the Office overall and for its 
investigative component. These differences affect not only the pool and quali- 
fications of applicants but also the subsequent retention rates of those hired. 

For example, OIGs in general and their investigative offices in particular 
might seek candidates with previous experience and training in police, 
investigative, or other law enforcement fields, as opposed to candidates with 
backgrounds in accounting, auditing, and law. If this were the case, then the 
law-enforcement recruits would find an Office of Inspector General (which lacks 
full law enforcement powers) less attractive than would accountants, auditors, 
and attorneys. Consequently, the pool of qualified law-enforcement recruits 
would be smaller (for each opening) than in other agencies. Moreover, if 
candidates with law enforcement backgrounds are hired, they would probably 
also find the OIG (which lacks full law enforcement powers) less attractive 
than those with different backgrounds. Thus, the retention rates for OIG 
personnel with law enforcement backgrounds would be lower than for OIG staff 
with different backgrounds and lower than similarly qualified personnel in 


other criminal investigative agencies. 


35/ See, for instance, U.S. Office of Management and Budget, President's 
Reorganization Project, Federal Law Enforcement, Police and Investigative 
Activities: A Descriptive Report 1-14 and 39-45 (1978). 
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Calling for new law enforcement powers to promote retention, however, 
appears to allow form to determine function. This means that the existence of 
certain employee backgrounds (in police, investigative, and other law 


enforcement fields) would determine what the function of the OIG investigative 


office should be (criminal investigation and apprehension as opposed to other 


kinds of IG investigations into waste and abuse), in order to accommodate their 
experience and training. In the case of the OIGs, moreover, it means that a 
possibly large or expanding cadre of employees with law enforcement backgrounds 
would have already been built up on the investigative side, before they had 
relevant authority to exercise. Such a recruitment orientation, if it exists, 
should await the arrival of explicit law enforcement authority and an implicit 
new mandate (to emphasize criminal investigations), rather than preceding them. 
To do otherwise reverses cause and effect. 

In light of the many and varied factors which affect recruitment levels 
and retention rates, the lower ones for OIG investigators, if any, might have 
only a limited or indirect connection to the absence of full law enforcement 
authority. Consequently, the anticipated improvement in recruitment and 


retention would not materialize simply by the addition of these new powers. 


Control and Coordination of Criminal Investigations 


With full law enforcement authority, OIG criminal investigators could 
operate independently and, they contend, function more effectively and 
efficiently. Under the proposals, they would not be required to be certified 
on a case-by-case basis by the Justice Department, as with special deputation; 
work with law enforcement personnel in other agencies who possessed the 
requisite arrest and search powers; rely on a delegation from their agency 


head; or be confined to a narrow jurisdiction as are some OIG investigators 
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who already hold law enforcement authority. This could also help to ensure 
the IGs' operational autonomy and minimize the prospect of being overly 
controlled by the Department of Justice, at least in criminal investigative 
matters. 

In spite of the perceived benefits for efficiency and effectiveness, the 
possibility of full and independent law enforcement powers for OIGs gives rise 
to concerns about control and coordination of criminal investigations in which 
they are involved. An outgrowth of problems that might arise from independent 
OIG crime control actitivities and operations is a concern that criminal 
investigations, subsequent indictments and prosecutions, and oversight of law 
enforcement operations might be adversely affected. 


Possible Problems for Coordination. As noted above, Offices of Inspector 


General are involved in criminal investigations with other agencies. Indeed, 
the 1978 IG Act sets up a notification requirement connecting the Inspectors 
General and the Attorney General, the chief law enforcement officer in the 
Federal Government and head of the Department of Justice. (This, of course, 
is the Department which has principal, overarching responsibility for Federal 
criminal prosecutions; is the parent department for such notable law enforcement 
agencies as the Federal Bureau of Investigation; and has authority for certain 
interagency crime control strike forces.) The generic IG legislation directs 
that "each Inspector General shall report expeditiously to the Attorney General 
whenever the Inspector General has reasonable grounds to believe there has been 
a violation of Federal criminal law." 36/ 

Working relationships between the FBI and local U.S. Attorneys, on the 


one hand, and the OIGs, on the other, have grown out of this requirement along 


36/ 5 U.S.C. Appendix, Section 4(d). 
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with each entity's special responsibilities, training, expertise, capabilities, 


and authorities. 37/ 


Independent law enforcement powers for OIG criminal investigators might 
undercut or even sever that relationship in certain cases, if they would no 
longer need to coordinate their operations with or rely on the Justice 
Department offices and bureaus to the same extent as they do presently. The 
separation, if not divorce, between the OIG criminal investigators and Justice 
Department could result in breakdowns along several lines. It could lead to a 
failure: 


--to use the unique expertise, capabilities, and resources of the FBI and 
other Justice entities to their best advantage; 


--to include the Bureau at an early stage of an investigation (If that 
were to occur, the FBI would have to spend resources trying to "catch 
up" in the investigation.); 


--to follow the exacting legal rules and procedures for gathering evidence 
to be used in criminal prosecutions; 


--to be cognizant of the numerous and complex legal and constitutional 
rights of suspects and defendants in criminal matters; and 


--to coordinate criminal investigations with the local U.S. Attorney (If 
that were to occur, the OIG investigation might intrude on or expose a 
separate on-going investigation being conducted by another agency; or 
it might unnecessarily limit the scope of the OIG investigation, which, 
if it were known to the U.S. Attorney, could be tied into an on-going 
Justice Department inquiry.) 


As a consequence of these, criminal investigations and, ultimately, prosecutions 
could be jeopardized. 


Impact on Investigations, Indictments, and Prosecutions. Implicit in the 


arguments for and against full law enforcement powers for the OIGs are some 


37/ See statement by Floyd Clarke, in House Subcomm. on Legislation and 
National Security, The Inspectors General 77-96; H.R. Rep. No. 1027, 100th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 27-28 (1988); and OIG Offices of Investigation, The Need for 
Full Law Enforcement Authorities i-iii. 
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unknown quantities that could be explored. First and foremost is a need for 
success rates. Because OIG investigations can lead to criminal indictments 
and prosecutions, it would be instructive to know how successful their 
investigations have been in achieving these ends. 

The measures should be not only in terms of the total number of 
indictments and prosecutions resulting from OIG investigations but, perhaps 
more importantly, in terms of how they compare with other Federal investigative 
agencies. This determination requires a comparison among three types of 
investigations: those conducted by (1) OIG criminal investigators alone, 

(2) the OIG in tandem with the FBI or another Federal investigative force, and 
(3) the FBI or another Federal agency operating separately. 

Based on this data, two broad questions can be answered. What, if any, 
are the differences among the three types in the percentage of investigations 
(of the same or comparable criminal conduct) which result in indictments and/or 
prosecutions and those which do not? Are there differences among the three 


types in terms of indictments or prosecutions denied or halted, because of 


problems with searches, evidence, defendant's rights, or other critical matters? 


In other words, how do the OIG criminal investigations conducted independently 
compare to those conducted jointly with the FBI and to those conducted 
exclusively by the FBI or another Federal force? 

If OIG investigators operating alone perform significantly lower on these 
measures, then this finding could caution against granting additional and 
independent law enforcement authority. 


Effect on External Review and Control. In cases where the OIGs must rely 


on the Justice Department, moreover, their planned and on-going operations are 
exposed to review by an outside executive agency. For instance, because the 


Marshals Service and the local U.S. Attorney, among others, are involved in 
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granting special Deputy Marshal status to an OIG criminal investigator, they 
have an opportunity to check the applicant's credentials along with the 
specifics of the (proposed) investigation. This review and clearance process 
also has the potential to halt or curtail the OIG criminal investigation, if it 
might conflict with other on-going inquiries, or connect it with other related 
pre-existing or other planned efforts. These prospects would not exist if the 
OIG investigators operated independently. under their own authority. 


Concerns Regarding Congressional Oversight. Congressional oversight is 


also affected by whether the OIG investigators work separately or jointly with 
another agency. If OIG criminal investigations were to occur largely outside 
the purview of the Justice Department, for instance, the oversight jurisdiction 
of the House and Senate Committees on the Judiciary would be effectively reduced. 
These panels would be excluded from or limited in reviewing and monitoring such 
OIG criminal investigations, because the entities under their jurisdiction 
(e.g., FBI, U.S. Attorneys, and U.S. Marshals) would not be officially, 
directly, or immediately involved, either in conferring authority on the OIG 
or in the investigation itself. 

In part because of such a potentiality, the House bills have been referred 


jointly to both the Committee on Government Operations, the panel which has 


jurisdiction over the IG Act, and the Committee on the Judiciary, which normally 


has jurisdiction for the Justice Department but not over the Inspector General 


Act or its amendments. 38/ (The Senate proposal, by contrast, has been referred 


only to the Governmental Affairs Committee. 39/) The House Judiciary Committee, 


importantly, is chaired by Jack Brooks; he had previously headed the Government 


38/ H.R. 4149, 101lst Cong. (1990) and H.R. 1361, 102d Cong. (1991). 


39/ S$. 2080, 10lst Cong., 2d Sess. (1990). 
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Operations Committee when it reported the 1978 Inspector General Act and the 
1988 Amendments. Representative Brooks was also chairman when, following a 
1988 review of the IG Act, the panel warned against across-the-board law 
enforcement powers for the IGs. 40/ Thus, the referral of the House bill to 
the Judiciary Committee (in addition to Government Operations) sets up an extra 


hurdle to passage of this legislation. 


Perceived Benefits for Crime Control 


One of the arguments favoring full law enforcement powers for the OIGs is 
that it would expand the total number of law enforcement agents government-wide. 
This increase, in turn, is expected to reduce the workload of other (possibly 
overburdened) police and law enforcement forces and promote investigations of 
criminal conduct that might otherwise be a low priority and, consequently, 
neglected. As a result, Federal crime control efforts should improve. 


Proliferation of Law Enforcement Units. As noted above, however, full and 


independent law enforcement authority for OIGs harbors potential problems in 
coordination and control, thereby, possibly undercutting crime control efforts. 
Other related concerns might arise in light of the large number--more than 100-- 
of Federal entities that possess some law enforcement powers. 41/ 

Fragmentation, duplication of effort, absence of consolidated command and 
control, failures in coordination, interagency rivalries, and turf battles, 


among other problems, have been seen as consequences of the proliferation of 


40/ H.R. Rep. 1027, 100th Cong., 2d Sess. 27-28 (1988). 


41/ Congressional Research Service, Investigative Authority of Government 
Agencies; and President's Reorganization Project, Federal Law Enforcement. 
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Federal law enforcement units. 42/ Adding to the amount might exacerbate 
these problems. 


Other Options To Increase Crime Control Efforts. There are alternative 


solutions to the perceived problem of too few law enforcement agents. Indeed, 
if the problem is too few agents--as distinguished from too few agencies--the 
most immediate and direct solution would be to increase the size of the forces 
where the demand is the greatest (in drug or immigration control, for instance), 
as opposed to expanding the number of independent units, which would not 


necessarily be involved in these priority missions. 


Moreover, where OIGs can clearly aid in certain crime control efforts 


connected to their primary charge and jurisdiction, several options exist short 
of an across-the-board grant to all OIG criminal investigators. OIGs can and 
have been made special Deputy Marshals where it was warranted. If special 
deputation is seen as inordinately slow and cumbersome, then that problem 
could be addressed directly with the Justice Department and the appropriate 
congressional committees. It may be possible for the process to be expedited, 
while still allowing for reviews and checks along the way. 

OIGs have also been granted specific law enforcement powers in areas where 
there has been a demonstrable need, as in food stamp fraud investigations. 
This selective approach might be extended to other OIGs, where a comparable 
need has been demonstrated for certain criminal investigations, rather than 
providing full law enforcement authority to all eligble personnel in all 


Offices of Inspector General. 


42/ See, among others, President's Reorganization Project, Federal Law 
Enforcement xvii-xvix; U.S. Attorney General's Task Force on Violent Crime, 
Final Report vii-xiv and 27-48 (1981); and Kaiser, Federal Law Enforcement 
101-117. 
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Another approach would be to grant full powers to all such investigators 


but guarantee outside checks on its actual implementation. For instance, the 
powers might be put into operation only on a case-by-case basis; and this would 
be contingent upon specific (written) IG approval and clearance by the local 
U.S. Attorney. Agreement from the local U.S. Attorney, as noted above, would 
help prevent problems arising because of inadequate coordination, control, and 
oversight. Yet even with these external controls, other concerns--over training 
costs, for instance--would still exist. 


Other Uses of OIGs with Law Enforcement Powers. A final matter, if full 


and independent law enforcement powers were granted to OIGs, concerns their 
possible unintended or unexpected use. 

For instance, OIG personnel with such authority have been called upon to 
provide security, including serving as bodyguards, for the establishment head 
and others. "In most of these instances," a 1986 survey found, "the units 
previously performing such services were transferred by law to the Inspector 
General offices now providing them." 43/ This type of assignment, even if 
sporadic and on a small scale, 44/ could still detract from the OIGs main 


purposes: i.e., to conduct and supervise audits and investigations; and to 


43/ Staff of the House Subcomm. on Legislation and National Security, 
99th Cong., 2d Sess., Survey of Security Services Provided by the Offices of 
Inspector General 1 (1986). One OIG (in the Agency for International 
Development), unlike the others, has explicit security responsibilities in 
law. Pub. L. No. 96-533, 94 Stat. 3158. 

Agencies, it should be noted, have a variety of law enforcement, police, 
or guard units available which might provide bodyguard services for the head 
and others, when necessary. See citations in note 41/, supra and U.S. General 
Accounting Office, Bodyguard Services, Rep. No. GGD-86-55FS (February 1986). 


44/ In 1986, OIG security services entailed less than one percent of their 
total available personnel (in terms of full-time equivalent positions) and less 
than one percent of their total estimated expenditures. See, Staff of the House 
Subcomm. on Legislation and National Security, Survey of Security Services Bs 
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provide leadership, coordination, and make recommendations to promote economy, 


efficiency, and effectiveness and to prevent and detect fraud and abuse. 45/ 


Personal security details, furthermore, would directly infringe on the agents’ 
criminal investigations, because they could not perform both protective and 
investigative duties at the same time. 

The Inspector General's ability to evaluate the economy and efficiency of 
the operation would also be affected if OIG personnel carried it out. It might 
be difficult, for instance, to assess objectively and impartially whether OIG 

‘ agents, by comparison to other available forces, were better equipped, trained, 
and experienced to perform the duties; and whether they did so on a cost- 
effective basis, in light of possible special training needs and time away from 
other OIG duties. It might also be difficult, in this setting, to assess 
whether the protective detail was justified and whether the controls and 


procedures surrounding it were adequate. 46/ 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The IG community has pressed for full law enforcement authority--to carry 
and use firearms, make warrantless arrests, and execute search and arrest 
warrants--for criminal investigators in all Offices of Inspector General. The 
proposal has been defended as a way to increase their effectiveness and 


efficiency, expand their capabilities, ensure the safety of their agents, and 


45/ 5 U.S.C. Appendix, Section 2. 


46/ Charges that a "security chic" phenomenon exists have periodically 
arisen over bodyguards for high ranking officials, particularly where no 
apparant threat exists; where the security force is activated by the protectees' 
own orders, rather than operating under separate explicit statutory authority 
and guidelines; and where procedures to assess the need for protection and to 
curtail it are not well developed. See Washington Post Dl (Dec. 26, 1981) and 
B1-B2 (April 3, 1986); and Newsweek 24 (March 18, 1985). 
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improve the recruitment and retention of qualified personnel. Behind these 


stated goals are implied objectives--to enhance the operational independence of 


the Offices of Inspector General and, correspondingly, reduce their reliance on 
the Department of Justice. In the absence of express statutory powers for OIG 
staff, for example, they normally rely upon DoJ to grant special deputy Marshal 
status to OIG agents or to assign FBI agents or U.S. Marshals to accompany and 
support OIG criminal investigators. 

Competing with the OIG goals are a variety of concerns over practical 
matters and matters of principle. At the risk of stating the obvious, these 
law enforcement authorities are the most powerful weapons that government can 
direct against citizens: They can remove life (use of firearms), liberty 
(arrest), and property (search and seizure). In the case of using firearms 
and making warrantless arrests, moreover, these can be executed by agents 
without external controls. First and foremost, any such grant must be viewed 
in light of its potential impact on individual rights and civil liberties. 

Besides this, there is an absence of hard, reliable data to assess some 
of the problems cited by the IG community, such as retention and recruitment 
of qualified personnel; and questions can be raised about the documentation 
behind their claims for full law enforcement powers. Direct and indirect costs 
associated with certifying all OIG criminal investigators, moreover, appear to 
be underestimated and would be unevenly distributed among the OIGs. And full 
certification, if required for all criminal investigators in all Offices of 
Inspector General, would be unnecessary, considering the vastly different law 
enforcement needs of the OIGs' parent agencies. 

Concerns also extend to possible adverse consequences for control and 
coordination of criminal investigations and for successful prosecutions, if OIG 


agents were to operate separately from the FBI, U.S. Marshals Service, and 
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U.S. Attorneys. These potentialities would result from further fragmented 


authority, turf battles, uncoordinated investigations, duplication of effort, 
and inefficient and ineffective use of personnel and resources in Federal 
crime control efforts. The independent use of such impressive powers by OIG 
personnel would also affect congressional oversight of their criminal 
investigations, by, in effect, reducing the jurisdiction of the House and 
Senate Committees on the Judiciary. 

Finally, expanding law enforcement authority across-the-board could skew 
OIG resources and commitment away from auditing and into investigations. This 
development would run counter to the design of the 1978 Inspector General Act 
to enhance auditing and balance the auditing and investigative functions. 

In sum, these concerns and potential problems caution against moving too 
far or too fast in the direction of full and independent law enforcement powers 
for all OIG criminal investigators. This warning sign, moreover, is particularly 
appropriate because other less far-reaching alternatives are available. Special 
deputation for IG criminal investigators might be expedited, if the current 
process is too slow; IGs can and have acquired full law enforcement authority on 
a selective basis, where it was warranted; and certain law enforcement powers 
could be granted but checked by an outside source, most likely the local U.S. 


Attorney, where they would be used. 
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Christian Democratic parties constitute the "other pole" of 
European politics. Together with Social Democratic parties, they 
still dominate European politics. While class was the organizing 
principle of Social Democracy, Christian Democratic parties used 
religion to build support; and while the former have been studied in 
great detail the latter remain overlooked. 

This paper focuses on confessional parties to address three 
broad issues, two theoretical and one substantive: how and why does 
religion become the basis for the organization of politics? How 
can political outcomes which lie outside the preference set of the 
main actors be reached? Finally, how and why were confessional 
parties formed in Europe? By focusing on the third issue, the 
dynamics of party formation, I intend to shed some light on the 
complex mechanics of the creation of political cleavages and 
collective identities. 

The outline of the paper is the following: I first lay out the 
motivation behind the questions; after providing some historical 
background, I outline the preferences and strategies of the main 
actors; I then account for the outcome and tackle the issue of 
failure of formation of a confessional party. I finally draw 
theoretical conclusions from the findings. 


Why Confessional Parties? 

The European conservative space is dominated by Christian 
Democratic parties: in five major European countries the Christian 
Democratic party is the main right-wing party, and is often the 
government party.! While the relation between the Church and these 
parties has significantly weakened over the years, these parties 
were originally built on the basis of confessional identification. 
The mix of politics and religion is considered to be an explosive 
one (Huntington, 1991; Reichley, 1986); yet in Europe it did not 
produce the disrupting effects it is supposed to produce. 
Moreover, looking today at the benign Christian Democratic parties 
it is easy to forget the fundamentalist, intolerant and anti- 
parliamentarist nature of the Catholic movement that was behind 
their formation: Berger (1987:126) has underlined the character of 
this movement--that did not make it much different from today’s 
religious fundamentalist novements: 


The fundamental integralist objectives that were laid out 
in the last half of the nineteenth century were a 
reconquest of society and an ‘integral’ application to it 
of the principles derived from Catholic belief. 
Integralism rejected the notion that any spheres of life 
lay beyond the reach of religious regulation. 


How, then, to account for the evolution that took place? A 
starting place is to go back at the formation of these parties. 
The formation of confessional parties raises some important 
theoretical issues such as the process of party formation in 


1 The strongest Christian Democratic parties are those 
of Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Austria. 
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general, and the transformation of social movements into mass 
parties in particular; the translation, or not, of conflicts into 
political parties; the way individual political identities are 
shaped and democracies consolidated; the relation between religion 
and politics: in particular the impact of politicization of 
religion on democratic regimes and, conversely, the way 
representative parliamentary regimes shape the political expression 
of religion. 

Despite its importance the Christian Democratic phenomenon has 
been singularly overlooked. (Anderson, 1991; Delbreil, 1990) 
Because of certain intellectual traditions, Christian-democratic 
parties were regarded as a political anomaly, an error of history: 
Guy Mollet, the leader of the French Socialists during the 1950’s, 
expressed this feeling when he called the short-lived Christian- 
democratic MRP, "a party that shouldn’t have existed." (quoted in 
Mayeur, 1980:6) Gramsci (in Einaudi and Goguel, 1952:23) argued 
that Catholic parties were part of a transitional stage of history, 
relics of pre-industrial conflicts, that were bound to disappear. 

Once, however, these parties proved their resilience in the 
face of time, a new theory was advanced: confessional parties were 
now viewed as normal conservative parties--just like the British 
Tories--albeit with a different and irrelevant label: Duverger 
(1966:412-3) best expressed this attitude when he asserted that 
(particularly the Belgian and Dutch) Christian Democratic parties 
were purely and simply conservative parties that had changed name. 
These attitudes are behind our lack of theoretical understanding of 
the Christian Democratic phenomenon. In fact, our main source of 
such an understanding still remains Lipset and Rokkan’s (1967) work 
on cleavage structures and party systems. They tell us that 
conflicts produce parties: religious conflicts generate religious 
cleavages which, in turn, generate parties of religious appeal. 
Yet, they blackbox the process and do not specify how, by whom and 
for who. We never learn how religion gets translated into 
political organization: this is a particularly important question 
in light of the fact that most political conflicts never actually 
get translated into new permanent forms of political organization. 
Moreover, Lipset and Rokkan’s theory predicts that France, one of 
the most Catholic countries where religious conflict had been of at 
least equal intensity than in Germany or Italy, would also get a 
confessional party, and it did not. 

While the comparative literature on the topic is 
underdeveloped,” the monographic literature is composed by 
historiographical national case-studies that both assume and 
predict the uniqueness and incomparability of each case;* this 


? Mainly Fogarty (1957), Irving (1979), Mayeur (1980), and 
Whyte (1981). 


3 The opening statement of Bakvis’ book (1981:1) is that "the 
Catholic party in the Netherlands is unique." Similarly, Carton de 
Wiatr (in Guyot de Mishaegen, 1946:i) claims that the Belgian 
Catholic Party "is, anyway, a specific belgian phenomenon." For 
the German historian Golo Mann (1968:212) the Zentrum is "a strange 
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literature is also heavily teleological--assuming that confessional 
parties were formed because they had to be formed. 

This is in a nutshell the conventional wisdom about the 
formation of confessional parties: they were originally formed by 
the Church in self-defense, first against Liberal anticlerical 
attacks and, later, against the rise of socialist parties. 
According to another, though less popular perspective, these 
parties were created by conservative political elites that 
manipulated the issue of religion for partisan purposes. 

This paper represents a step away from these approaches. The 
central substantive argument is the following: confessional parties 
were formed in spite of, and not, as it is usually assumed, because 
of the Church’s intentions and actions. They emerged as an 
unplanned, unwanted, and ultimately unfavorable byproduct of the 
strategic choices the Church made under constraints. The formation 
of confessional parties wasn’t either the intention of the 
conservative political elites. In fact, both sets of actors who 
initiated the process that led to the formation of confessional 
parties had a compatible set of preferences that excluded the 
creation of these parties; paradoxical as this might sound it was, 
as I will show, fully rational. The outcome, however, was 
surprising, unexpected, and, eventually, unwanted by both--Church 
and conservative political leaders. 

Some preliminary qualifications: I define as confessional 
those parties that use religion for political mobilization and 
identity construction. By the term Church I mean the Catholic 
Church, since confessional parties were--with one exception-- 
Catholic parties.* My sample includes five cases of party 
formation: Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, Germany, and Italy 
which remain the countries with the largest christian-democratic 
parties today; and one case of non formation: France. My time 
frame is the period that starts from roughly 1860 and goes to 1920: 
this is the period of the formation of party systems all over 
Europe; it is a crucial period because, according to Lipset and 
Rokkan’s well known ’freezing hypothesis’, the outcomes that were 
reached then, still determine contemporary party configurations in 
Europe. While there are variations across the five formation 
cases, the dynamic process of the emergence of confessional parties 
followed a pattern that is fundamentally the same; this is why I 
treat them all in a complementary way. I use an analytical 
approach close to what Elster calls ‘explanation by mechanisms." 
(1989:1) Elster argues that "[b]y concentrating on mechanisms, one 
captures the dynamic aspect of scientific explanation: the urge to 
produce explanations of ever finer grain" (1989:7) and that "for 
explanatory purposes the mechanism is what matters. It provides 
understanding." (1989:10) 


Historical Background 


product of German history and... of conditions in Europe around 
1870." 


4 The two Dutch Calvinist parties are the exception. 
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Attempts to create political parties based on a primarily 
religious appeal before the 1860’s consistently failed: these 
parties were both ignored by the Church and by the part of the 
electorate composed of faithful Catholics. In fact, there existed 
no Catholic identity in the field of politics: practicing Catholics 
thought of themselves mostly as Conservatives or Monarchists, and, 
often, even as Liberals; they behaved politically and electorally 
in ways consistent with these identities. On the other hand, 
conservative parties were usually concerned about the protection of 
the position of the Church in society, but this was not always 
their first and exclusive priority. 

The Church behaved politically in a pragmatic way: it dealt 
directly with governments, even liberal ones. The Church’s 
strategy during this time consisted of a qualified silence on 
political issues in exchange for government protection of the 
Church’s confessional interests. Such a strategy excluded 
political Catholicism; therefore, nothing suggested that viable and 
strong confessional parties would ever come into existence. On the 
contrary, party systems in the five cases under examination seemed 
to develop in parallel ways with those countries where a religious 
cleavage never came into existence: the familiar 
conservative/liberal dichotomy was taking shape.° 

Beginning from roughly the 1860’s governments controlled by 
Liberal parties, in Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, the German 
states (and later, Germany), Italy and France launched an attack 
against the influence of the Church. They did so for a variety of 
reasons, that included state-building and the ideological rejection 
of the Church and religion. Electoral considerations, with the 
growth of workers’ discontent, and internal conflicts with the rise 
of a radical left wing within the liberal parties also played an 
important role in this move. 

This attack was usually, although not exclusively, centered on 
education: reforms were introduced to deprive the Church from much 
of its control over education. In the case of Germany and Italy, 
the attack was not restricted in the educational field but took 
wider dimensions in the context of the development of movements of 
national unification. 

Facing this attack, the Church had to devise strategies of 
response. These strategies were based on its preferences. 


The Preferences of the Church 

The Church maximizes power--generally conceived as is its 
ability to shape society. During the nineteenth century power came 
to depend increasingly less from palace politics, reflecting a 
transfer of power from kings to parliaments and the masses, and 
more on two related factors: first, on its influence over the 


* Conservatives were mostly associated with the old order; 
strong among the nobility and in the countryside, they fought 
against state centralization and democratization; Liberals, on the 
other side, were mostly associated with the rising industrial 
bourgeoisie and fought for state rationalization and national 
centralization. 
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masses, in other words the size of its membership; secondly, on 
control over its members. 

Education was seen as important because it was a means of 
influence over the masses: by educating children the Church formed 
the future faithful christians. On the other hand, control meant 
for the Church exclusivity over its members’ loyalties, and an 
institutional monopoly over their representation. 

There is always a trade-off between influence (which leads to 
overextension--a large but institutionally weak Church) and control 
(which leads to sectarianism: a solid but small Church). However 
we know from historical evidence, that in periods of conflict the 
Catholic Church has always emphasized control over influence, 
partly because of its institutional set-up and partly because of 
reflexes connected with the traumas of the reformation and of 
challenges presented by heretical movements. 

Control was achieved through the twin mechanisms of 
centralization and hierarchy: "since its inception, the Catholic 
Church has moved gradually from grass-roots democracy and collegial 
authority to a vast concentration of power and authority in the 
hands of the clergy and the hierarchy." (Hanson, 1987:27) At the 
top stood the Vatican. Since centralization and hierarchy were 
implemented to an extreme degree within the Catholic Church, it is 
appropriate to treat the leadership of the Church as the Church, a 
unitary actor. Catholic ecclesiology, the branch of theology 
dealing with issues of authority, asserts that since the Church was 
divinely created its hierarchy’s authority is vested in divine 
power, similar to that of absolute monarchs. As the Belgian 
archbishop Cardinal Mercier argued in 1919, "the Pope and the 
bishops are the external organs of divine vocation." (quoted in 
Dondeyne, 1964:43) 

Authority is hierarchical, based on the absolute power of 
bishops over the lower clergy and of the lower clergy over the 
laity. In fact, and until recently, the canonical definition of 
the laity was a negative one: they were defined as those who lack 
any participation in power of jurisdiction, and especially of order 
in the Church. (Congar and Varillon, 1947:8) The Archbishop of 
Rouen put it bluntly: “laymen have no function to perform in Church 
affairs." (quoted in Dansette v.1, 1961:236) 

Given these structural characteristics it was not in the 
Church’s interest to seek the creation of political organizations 
and the politicization of religion: this, would weaken and even 
eradicate the control that the Church exercised over its membership 
in the following ways: 

first, through political participation. Participation in 
democratic politics opens up a whole new arena, outside and beyond 
the realm of the Church;* in this arena, important payoffs--not 
connected to the Church--are available: as the Italian Catholic 
Filippo Meda (quoted in De Rosa, 1972:272) was arguing in 1904, 
"the Pope’s stand against the Italian state will be diminished by 


6 On both the individual level (for the members of Catholic 
organizations) and on the collective level (for the Catholic 
organizations themselves). 
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the presence in the Parliament of one or more Catholic deputies, 
because these [deputies] as every deputy, do not receive their 
mandate from the Holy See, but from their electors." With lay 
Catholics and also simple priests like the Italian Luigi Sturzo or 
the Dutch Herman Shaepman, commanding as much power, and even more 
than their hierarchical superiors, it is clear that political 
participation decisively threatens the structure of the Church. 

second, the weakening of the Church’s control over its members 
is further fostered by intra-organizational dynamics, in three 
ways: first, the creation of political organizations where clergy 
and lay coexist subverts their up to then relationship within the 
framework of the Church; second, even when the clergy is absent 
from Catholic political organizations, the substitution of a lay 
leadership to the clerical leadership, and of a lay personnel to 
the clerical personnel has similar effects; finally, the 
deterioration of the relations between low clergy and hierarchy 
affects, as well, the internal structure of the Church. Priests, 
become increasingly active in political action and grow 
increasingly independent from their superiors. 

There are also other kind of dangers for the Church: 
politicizing religion at best trivializes it, and at worst harms 
it; religion is exposed to the vagaries of ephemeral political 
passions. The identification of the Church with one party can be 
extremely dangerous. Finally religion is degraded from a spiritual 
duty to a mere electoral choice. As the pope Pius IX summed it up: 
"religion must never be in the service of a party to avoid 
diminishment." (quoted in Mélot, 1935:8) 

All in all the encounter of democratic politics and 
ecclesiastical hierarchy is extremely dangerous for the second. 
The evidence I have collected shows that the Church was aware of 
these dangers and tried to crack down on every attempt of 
autonomous Catholic political action.’ 


The Preferences of the Conservative Political Elites 

Conservative parties in the 1860’s were weak, particularly 
compared to the Liberal ones; they increasingly found themselves in 
the opposition as the Liberals were winning power and controlling 
governments. As a rule, conservatives were in a state of intense 
demoralization; used to control the state from within, they were 
disheartened with the gradual transfer of power from palace to 
parliament and the gradual introduction of mass politics that 
followed the extensions of the franchise.* The aristocratic 


7 The evidence that I have collected is too large to be 


included in this paper. It is contained in my dissertation, 
Religious Mobilization and Party Formation: Confessional Parties 
and _ the Christian-Democratic Phenomenon, University of Chicago, 
1993. 


* A member of the Belgian conservative party, described the 
Situation of his organization during the 1860’s in dramatic terms: 
"we were fighting desperately, without resources, without support, 
against an enemy relentlessly seeking the destruction of our 
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composition of the conservative political groups raised very high 
obstacles to mass organization and as a result made these groups 
unable to effectively face Liberals in electoral contests. (Irvine, 
1989) 

Conservative politicians were, therefore, looking for new 
mobilizing issues and electoral resources that would help them get 
back in power and they had considerable difficulty finding one. 
Before the advent of anticlerical attacks religion was regarded as 
a liability by most conservative politicians. Attempts to use 
constitutional issues for purposes of political mobilization failed 
in Austria. Similarly, the ‘conservative appeal’ of the Belgian 
conservatives in 1852 failed to mobilize Belgians.’ In Prussia 
during the 1860’s conservative Catholic politicians tried to make 
an issue of the preservation of the old economic regime of guilds 
but these efforts were unsuccessful. Nationalism was out of the 
question for most conservatives because of its association with the 
French Revolution. Nationalism, in fact was already being used by 
the Liberals, particularly in Germany and Italy. 

With the advent of the Liberal attack against the Church, 
conservative politicians realized that religion, for the first 
time, showed signs that it might eventually translate into 
electoral victories. In fact, the use of the issue of the defense 
of the Church presented two complementary advantages: its great 
appeal, both in terms of broadness and intensity, especially to 
rural masses; and the access it provided to the organizational 
resources of the Church. 

But this did not mean that the conservative notables desired 
the formation of confessional parties. They aimed for a situation 
where they would be Catholic parliamentarians beholdenas the German 
Windthorst, "neither to party nor to confession" (Anderson, 
1981:139), rather than parliamentary Catholics, permanently 
constrained by the representation of a confessionally defined 
constituency, and the defense of religion and the Church. While 
they were good Catholics they did not want the bishops or the 
petty-bourgeois lay Catholics to boss them around in their own 
preserve. 

Instead, they were seeking a situation that would allow them 
to exploit the issue of religion at the lowest possible cost 
without having to identify too closely with it. The conservatives’ 
attitude is encapsulated by an Italian author’s description of the 
1904 elections in Italy as a process where "the conservatives 


religious faith and political rights." (quoted in Hendrickx, 
1969:52) 


° As Guyot de Mishaegen (1946:105) reports "the leader of 
conservatives--expected a surge but the masses remained inert." 


10 They were also anticipating that newly politicized ambitious 
lay Catholics, whom they viewed as religious fanatics, would enter 
the political arena and threaten, through the Catholic 
organizations, their position as undisputed leaders of the 
conservative political space. 
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entered only as elected and the catholics only as electors." (De 
Rosa 1972:266) 

The formation of confessional parties was, therefore, excluded 
from the conservative politicians’ preference set, as it was also 
from the Church’s. The only difference was that, initially, 
conservative leaders were willing to use religion as a political 
issue, albeit on a temporary and non-binding basis, while the 
Church did not. 


The Strategy of the Church 

The puzzle here is the following: since the Church was aware 
of the dangers that were involved in the politicization of 
religion, why did it select a course of action that eventually led 
there? 

To unravel this puzzle it is necessary to first consider the 
options available to the Church. When the Church faced the first 
attacks of the Liberal state it had two initial choices: it could 
either fight or choose mild forms of resistance and attempt to 
compromise. 

The Church, made attempts to negotiate directly with the 
state. But since the Liberals could not be deterred from carrying 
on their program, negotiations led nowhere. On the other side, 
anticlerical legislation in the field of education was viewed as an 
event of tremendous significance for the future of the Church. As 
a lay Catholic put it, “one takes away the Church’s right to bring 
up the children, one takes away her future." (quoted in Anderson, 
1981:61) 

Anticlerical legislation was also viewed as just the beginning 
of a wider offensive. While by fighting the Church ran the risk of 
worsening its position, by not responding it ran the risk of 
sending a signal of weakness that could lead to worse attacks. 7% 
was rational, therefore, for the Church to bear the high costs of 
fighting, unless there was a serious hope that the anticlerical 
regime would somehow be overthrown by other means: in that case 
only mild forms of resistance constituted a less costly course of 
action. 

But how to fight? The formation of a confessional party was 
definitively excluded. The evidence I have collected shows that 
even in the darkest moments of the attack, the Church never 
contemplated such a prospect. While the Church continued to 
support conservative parties it became clear that being weak, 
decentralized and internally divided they could not bring a quick 
overthrow of the Liberals. The solution that remained was a long- 
term, defensive strategy, which I call organization strategy (see 
figure A for the decision tree). 


First Step: Organization Strategy 

The Church decided to fight alone and outside the political 
process. Calls would be made for the election of candidates 
friendly to the interests of the Church; but these openings were 
peripheral to this strategy. No political force fighting 
specifically and systematically for the defense of the Church was 
to be formed. 

The organization strategy included the reinforcement and 
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further development of an alarmist ideological discourse, that 
rejected altogether the foundations of modern societies-- 
representative democracy and the modern liberties. This discourse 
was exemplified in the papal encyclical Syllabus, issued in 1869. 

But the cornerstone of this strategy was the creation of mass 
Catholic lay organizations. These organizations, with a strong 
religious coloration, were organized as an extension of the Church, 
under tight control, and with no autonomy of action. Organization 
was to be implemented outside the political process, with a special 
emphasis on avoiding electoral politics. The Church intended to 
avoid dependence on political brokers or lay Catholics and to 
preserve full Church control over the struggle: "the defense of the 
Catholic interests is the business of the bishops" declared the 
archbishop of Vienna Cardinal Rauscher. (quoted in Bled, 1988:121) 

In fact, the official exclusion of politics from the action of 
these new organizations and their organizational dependence from 
the Church were the defining elements of this strategy. The most 
extreme implementation of these principles of action was the non- 
expedit in Italy, the papal order which forbade Catholics to vote. 

Since the Church was well aware of the dangers involved in the 
mass organization of lay Catholics it took every possible 
precaution: politics were excluded from these organizations. They 
all professed explicitly in their statutes to have no political 
aims and forbade any interference in the political sphere as well 
as any participation in electoral matters and in party conflicts. 
"Let’s create Catholic associations that will take care of only the 
matters that concern God and the Church, but rigorously excluding 
politics" the Austrian archbishop Rauscher wrote to a Catholic 
activist. (quoted in Bled, 1988:122) Members of the new 
organizations were expected to replicate there, their position 
within the Church, that of obedience to the directives of the 
hierarchy. The statutes of these organizations made clear that the 
activity of the Catholics would be under the "high dependence of 
the bishops" and that individual participation in Catholic 
organizations could in no way be a substitute for active Church 
membership: the parish would remain the center of Catholic life. 
(Coloquio sul Movimento Cattolico Italiano, 1976) 

This strategy sprang from a deep distrust the Church felt for 
the democratic political process and the perception that this 
political process such as it stood would be unable to provide the 
means for a shift in the increasingly secular direction that 
European societies were following. There were practical 
considerations as well: the financial support of the Church’s 
alternative educational network, and of the Church itself, required 
a vast organization. The focus was therefore society rather than 
the state and the political process. By isolating and entrenching 
Catholics, the Church hoped to protect them--and itself--from the 
successive waves of anticlerical legislation and from 
secularization. The Dutch Calvinists’ motto "in isolation lies our 
strength" embodied the deeper meaning of this strategy. The Church 
intended, thus, to create an entrenched and self-sufficient 
Catholic world under its exclusive control. Underlining this 
strategy was the hope that this could eventually lead to the 
reconquest of society and the establishment of a Christian regime. 
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At some point, however, the emerging ’class’ of cleric and 
lay activists started pushing for political participation. They 
did so, because they sensed that by participating in politics they 
could better defend both the Church and themselves, as Catholics; 
and they sensed so because they were finding out that the 
organization strategy was failing. 

The neglect of the political sphere had obvious results: the 
lack of political participation as well as the lack of any sort of 
electoral coordination was demobilizing the Catholic vote. 
Furthermore, the lack of a common organizational frame and of a 
clear candidate choice in elections reverberated back dividing and 
confusing the Catholic forces: "the clergy was divided on whom to 
support while lay activists could not always count on clerical 
cooperation."!! (Sperber, 1980:249) 

This strategy could not have any major policy impact, as long 
as committed anticlericals remained in power. Moreover Catholic 
schools were facing tremendous financial problems making state 
subsidies a necessity. On the other hand, the Liberals felt free 
to escalate their attacks. The organization strategy provided a 
justification for this escalation since it allowed the Liberals to 
credibly paint the Church as a dangerous anti-democratic force 
working massively for the overthrow of the parliamentary regimes; 
in fact the biggest waves of the anticlerical attacks were 
launched, in Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany, after the 
organization strategy had already been implemented. 

In short, this strategy reached its limit. Badly beaten, the 
Church began to realize that the political process could eventually 
make a difference. 


Second Step: Participation Strategy 

Three factors weighted in the Church’s decision to adopt what 
I call the participation strategy: first, the objective reality of 
the new waves of anticlerical attacks; second, the pressure applied 
by both low clergy and lay Catholics through the medium of the 
organizations created under the Church’s organization strategy; 
and, third the continuing reality of conservative parties not being 
able on their own, to provoke any change. This strategy was based 
on the realization that for the struggle to lead to positive 
results, democracy had to be used all the way down to elections. 
This discovery anticipated an exactly similar process that took 
place later within the Social-Democratic Left. (Przeworski and 
Sprague, 1986) 

The participation strategy consisted in carrying out an 
organized struggle with allies within the political process. The 
objective of this new strategy was to reverse the anticlerical 
reforms by electoral and legislative means. The relationship 
between the Church and its allies would take the form of a 
subcontracting relation, whereby the allies would intervene and 


' For example, ten of the ‘Catholic’ representatives elected 
in Rhineland in the 1867 elections joined the Free Conservatives, 
one the National Liberals, six the old Prussian Left, and six 
remained without affiliation. 
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fight for the defense of the Church in a coordinated way, although 
not as the official representatives of the Church; in exchange the 
Church would support them electorally by mobilizing its members and 
using its organizational resources in full. Contrary to its 
previous unsystematic practice of supporting independent individual 
Catholics, the Church did seek the specification of a programmatic 
platform and endorsed single candidacies in every district. 
Electoral participation was implemented through an alliance between 
the Church and anti-liberal political forces. 

The major innovation introduced by the participation strategy 
was the politicization of the Catholic mass organizations who were 
in fact transformed into de facto political machines for the 
conservative Catholic coalitions. The primary role reserved by the 
Church to the members of Catholic organizations, in this strategy, 
was still a passive one: they had to mobilize and deliver the 
votes. Lay Catholics were not supposed to enter the political 
process as active participants: they were expected to be what Luigi 
Sturzo called a "convenient electoral mass." (quoted in De Rosa, 
1972:282) 

However, the sheer logistic needs of electoral mobilization 
allowed for some degree of participation in the process besides 
pure mobilization: sometimes lay activists and priests managed to 
run as candidates for the parliament. 

The participation strategy was implemented as an emergency 
measure to defend the Church from an important threat. As such it 
was intended to be an interim strategy: as with every contract, 
partners are not permanently bound. The purpose and expected 
outcome of this strategy was only the reversal of anticlerical 
reforms; once this outcome reached, the Church would depoliticize 
the Catholic organizations and transform them back into the semi- 
religious associations they were: this had been done in the past, 
and would be done in the future. The Church expected that the 
electoral coalitions put together to defend it would, then, cease 
to be identified with it. 

Conservative politicians were more than willing to become 
subcontractors for the Church given what they got in exchange. 
They, also, viewed their identification with the Church and their 
promotion of religion as a temporary strategy: as the leader of the 
German Zentrum Ludwig Windthorst declared in 1872, "if the burning 
complaints of Catholics are finally settled, the Zentrum will be 
glad to dissolve." (quoted in Anderson, 1981:217) 

The Church’s participation strategy would have thus meant, as 
Anderson (1981:194) has pointed out, "a subtraction of the Catholic 
factor from political life. Catholics would of course have 
continued to vote and to serve in parliament. But confessional 
issues would be subtracted from party debate--either by the 
continued protection of Catholic interests by the Conservatives, or 
by the competition between conservative and liberal parties for the 
Catholic vote; and this would soon have caused a regrouping of the 
Catholic constituency among other parties." But events followed a 
different course. Let’s see why. 


From Catholic Organizations to Catholic Party: the Unraveling of 
the Church’s Strategy 


Politicized Catholic organizations were still far away from 
being transformed into parties. The question is: how was, exactly, 
the crucial leap made from the politicized Catholic organizations 
of the participation strategy to the creation of a confessional 
party--given the preferences of the Church and the conservative 
political elites? 

A preliminary question has to be answered first: given the 
main actors’ preferences and strategies, by whom was this 
transition engineered? The answer is, by actors who appeared on 
the political scene as a result of the organization strategy of the 
Church. They were the members of the lower clergy, and the 
organized lay Catholics. 

(a) The lower clergy took initiatives that were autonomous 
and independent from the Church leadership, and were, often, even 
contrary to their superiors’ directives. Priests intervened in 
elections and were vital in the outright conversion of Catholic 
organizations into parties. 

The presence of a militant lower clergy constituted one of the 
two big strategic advantages of the emerging Catholic parties over 
competing parties--the other being lay mass organizations. 

Why did the lower clergy take such initiatives? Besides the 
huge emotional impact of the anticlerical attack, priests had a big 
stake in maintaining the structure of education as it was: they had 
a lot to lose, if the schools were they were teaching were closed 
and if they were replaced by secular professional teachers; in 
fact, as Boyer (1981:151) reports about Austria, "on no other issue 
did the fortunes of religion as a system of belief and the 
subjective occupational interests of the clergy coincide so much as 
they did on the school issue." 

(b) Lay Catholics, up to that point, were not involved in 
politics as Catholics--and most were not involved in politics at 
all. They were used to follow the commands of the clergy without 
questioning. 

But now they had an incentive for action and, more than that, 
an organizational outlet that gradually allowed them to take some 
initiatives of their own. Once Catholic lay organizations were 
formed, their members became increasingly outspoken about the 
hierarchy’s decisions and pressed for political participation. 
Political participation did not come easily given the ideological 
dislike for democracy, and even for politics, that many Catholics 
felt: lay leaders went at great lengths to convince fellow 
Christians that political participation was the right course of 
action. 

These initiatives were only made possible by the existence of 
organizations created under the organization strategy. But it was 
the participation strategy that unintentionally channeled these 
initiatives into the process of party formation. And it was 
because these organizations operated in the context of a democracy 
that their actions could be consequential. 


Third Step: The Surprising Electoral Success 

I have established now what the preferences of the actors 
were, and what were the strategies implemented. I have shown why 
the main actors were unwilling to allow the formation of 
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confessional parties and how new actors appeared at the stage. 
Still, low clerics and organized lay Catholics, the actors that 
emerged from the process of strategic interaction were yet unable 
to form parties. Now, I will focus on how these parties were 
formed. 

The crucial point in the process is the following: it was the 
impressive and surprising success in the elections of the 
coalitions put together to defend the Church that led to the 
formation of confessional parties: for Catholic activists electoral 
success was the proof that they could, at last, become autonomous 
and independent from the Church, and that they had the power to 
intervene decisively in politics. This was the opportunity for 
them to move away from the Church, since now they had an 
alternative source of support: the voters. 

It is impossible to stress the importance of electoral success 
more than a contemporary Belgian (Carton de Wiatr in Guyot de 
Mishaegen, 1946:iii) did: "the party," he wrote, "was called the 
conservative party until 1884--[the year of the victory]. It is 
from now on called the catholic party." The electoral success of 
the political coalitions which fought the defense of the Church 
campaigns is indeed amazing: in two cases these coalitions won 
parliamentary majorities.’ Even when they did not win 
parliamentary majorities, these coalitions made an impressive entry 
into party politics.” What mattered was not only the absolute 
percentage of votes obtained or the number of seats won but, also, 
the perception of a Catholic electoral success by all participants, 
Conservatives, Catholics and Liberals. The percentages obtained by 
Catholic coalitions in Germany or Italy were certainly not sky- 
high: However, for a variety of reasons--not least that the 
Liberals were the big losers of these contests--these results were 
perceived by all relevant parties, as being big electoral successes 
and constituting the wave of the future. For example, Molony 
(1977:67) points out that in Italy after the 1919 electoral returns 
were in, the consensus was that "by any estimate the PPI had gained 
a resounding victory, both symbolic and factual."” 


2 Belgium, in 1884 and the Netherlands, in 1888. 


3 In Germany "the elections of 1870 and 1871 had been stunning 
Clerical victories." (Sperber, 1980:337) In Austria the newly 
formed Catholic-conservative coalitions achieved resounding 
electoral successes in local elections during the 1880’s. (Boyer, 
1981:218) Finally, in Italy, the Gentiloni pact led, in the 1913 
elections, to the election of 228 conservative Liberals with 
Catholic votes. The 1919 elections were a big success for the 
first showing of the PPI: right after the elections, Sturzo 
remarked that "he personally was appalled to see so many successful 
candidates at their first attempt at an election." (quoted in 
Molony, 1977:77) 


4 The Zentrum obtained 18.7% of the votes in the 1871 Prussian 
elections; and the PPI 20.5% in the 1919 elections. The Zentrum 
got 54% of Catholic votes in Prussia, while the PPI emerged as the 
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How to account for this success? For sure, the Church took an 
active part in the electoral process by intervening openly, 
massively and directly in favor of its political allies. Yet, the 
mobilization of the Church alone was not enough; the Church had 
mobilized in the past, albeit on a smaller scale, but with far less 
success. 

The participation strategy introduced two crucial innovations 
compared with previous tactics: 

The first innovation was the participation of the 
parliamentary conservatives in what was a campaign centered around 
religion; this proved to be a moderating factor that toned down the 
spirit of religious crusade and succeeded in attracting (or avoided 
repelling) crucial segments of voters: these voters, especially in 
the cities, were opposed to the attacks against the Church but 
scared by religious fanaticism. Both the German and Italian 
coalitions presented a political program where confessionalism was 
downplayed. In Belgium the Catholic-conservative coalition that 
fought and won the crucial 1884 elections in the region of 
Brussels, where the Right was traditionally weak, was purposely 
named the Federation of independents. 

The second and most decisive innovation was the role of 
Catholic organizations which were transformed into powerful 
political machines: "Liberals could in no way match this massive 
effort." (Sperber, 1980:241) Electoral mass mobilization was, 
thus, introduced for the first time into parliamentary European 
politics. 

Striking was not only electoral success itself, but the fact 
that it took everybody by surprise. The empirical evidence I have 
collected shows that the element of surprise was recorded across 
all five cases." This is crucial because it is an indicator of 


second party in Italy in the 1919 elections--the first in which 
Catholics participated under the flag of the Partito Popolare. 


% The Belgian Catholic leader Charles Woeste (1927:216) 
reports in his memoirs that the leaders of the party were not 
expecting to win the 1884 elections. The Belgian historian H. 
Pirenne (1932:297;298) points out that the victory of the Right was 
"unexpected", and adds that "the catholics’ resounding triumph in 
1884 was a surprise for everyone. The most informed politicians 
expected only a reduction of the [liberal] majority." In the 
Netherlands "the unprecedented Antirevolutionary progress at the 
polls startled the Liberals and the Conservatives." (Vanden Berg, 
1960:99) In Italy, the publication by the newspapers of the list 
of the conservative deputies elected in the 1913 elections with 
Catholic votes "provoked a big clamor" both because of the 
collaboration between Liberals and Catholics, and because of the 
size of the Catholic vote. (De Rosa, 1972:351) The 1919 elections 
exceeded the expectations of the leaders of the Partito Popolare: 
they expected 60 seats and got 100. "In the Vatican there was 
concern and some degree of awe at the success of the organized 
catholic laity." (Molony, 1977:67) Similarly, in Austria the 
implementation, during the 1880’s, of the alliance in Vienna 
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the fact that neither the Church nor the conservatives anticipated 
the degree to which the participation strategy would be successful; 
it is also an indicator of the Liberals’ tremendous miscalculation 
in attacking the Church and making a political issue of religion. 
It is the lack of anticipation of these electoral successes that 
accounts for the myopia of both the Church and the conservative 
leaders, and their underestimation of the probability of the 
formation of confessional parties. 

How to account for this myopia? first, religion as an issue 
was untried, and its political potential, especially after the 
anticlerical attack, had not been gauged; secondly, this was an age 
of transition to a new political era: that of mass politics; nobody 
exactly knew the power of mass organization; as Przeworski has 
pointed out, democracy is the institutionalization of uncertainty. 
(1986:58) 


Summary: the Process of Party Formation 
To summarize: 
the formation of confessional parties was achieved in 
three steps: first, the organization strategy of the 
Church by creating mass organizations, sowed the seeds of 
a Catholic political identity and created lay and low 
cleric activists; secondly, the participation strategy of 
the Church by turning these organizations into political 
machines, pushed this embryonic identity into politics; 
third, the electoral success of these coalitions allowed 
the independent political and organizational initiatives, 
taken by the members of the Catholic organizations under 
the cover of the participation strategy, to lead to the 
formation of confessional parties. 


All three steps are necessary for confessional parties to 
emerge. The organization strategy reinforced individual Catholic 
identities but could not have led to party formation. The absence 
of the participation strategy would have invalidated the whole 
process. Mass organization alone can be contained; new outlets and 
alternative arenas need to be provided for it to become autonomous; 
only political participation could achieve that. 

The participation strategy without the organization strategy 
could not have led to the formation of confessional parties: first, 
it is doubtful if electoral successes could have been achieved 
without mass mobilization provided by organization; second, even if 
that was the case, conservative politicians alone lacked the 
interest, the legitimacy, the credibility and the incentive to 
appropriate religion on a permanent basis for party-building: that 
was only possible through the actions of the members of the 
Catholic mass organizations. It was these organizations that made 


between Catholics and other conservatives, led to the election of 
the first non-Liberal candidates "to the astonishment of Scheicher 
and the Catholics, who had been trying for years (with no success) 
to break down Liberal power in provincial Lower Austria." (Boyer, 
1981:218) 
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possible the formation and the quick consolidation of the 
confessional parties. 

Finally, organization and participation without electoral 
success would have led nowhere: religion would have proved to be a 
losing issue and everybody would have been looking for alternative 
strategies: this is what happened in France. 


France: the Failure of Formation of a Confessional Party 

As Whyte (1981:54) notes, "The one continental country where 
it proved impossible to develop an effective [Catholic] party was 
France." And as Boutry and Michel (1992:673) confirm, "never did 
the french political life experience a real confessional party, 
that is a political organization with a recruitment, an electorate, 
a program and goals depending on a confession." Boutry and Michel 
(1992:664) underline the significance of the issue by stating that 
the "non-existence of a confessional party and the failure of any 
formula that would approach this goal, constitute a real historical 
problem." 

Why didn’t a confessional party emerge in France?” To use 
Przeworski and Sprague’s (1986:182) formulation, why didn’t 
religion form the "salient principle of political organization in 
France?" This is all the more puzzling, since France was a country 
where Catholicism was so strong and influential as to be called the 
“eldest daughter" of France, and where the conflict between State 
and Church was not just intense but vicious: in fact, the State- 
Church conflict evolved into the key ideological issue of the Third 
Republic. (Hoffmann, 1963:43) From 1879 on, issues connected to 
religion dominated French politics. In fact, following a pattern 
similar to that of the five other countries, it was primarily 
education that became the most salient issue. 

The puzzle of the failure of emergence of a confessional party 
in France has attracted a lot of attention, although the focus has 
primarily been on the postwar resounding failure of the MRP 
(Mouvement Républicain Populaire). Lipset and Rokkan have 
addressed the issue in the context of their famous 1967 article. 
However, they remain very vague about it and, in fact, fail to 
provide any solution to this puzzle which is crucial to their 
model. Their point on the failure of the MRP is that "The burden 
of historic commitments was too strong, however; the young party 
was unable to establish itself as a broad mass party defending the 
principle of Christian Democracy." (1967:40) However, what they 


© The term ‘emergence’ includes successful establishment, 


survival, and political significance. Confessional parties did 
appear on the French political scene; but they were either 
stillborn (ALP), short lived (MRP), or politically marginal (PDP). 


17 The MRP appeared as a strong contender in French politics 
after the end of the Second World War, but it disappeared in 1967; 
it, in fact, remained politically significant only until 1951, when 
it suffered an electoral disaster losing half of its votes ina 
single election. 
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mean by ‘burden of historic commitments’ is never clarified, nor is 
anywhere the issue of the failure of a confessional party to emerge 
during the Third Republic addressed. Their argument is 
inconsistent with the structural approach and has a strong post-hoc 
flavor. 

According to the most recent interpretation, the main cause of 
the failure of the emergence of a confessional party in France, was 
the unwillingness of the main actors to form one: Boutry and Michel 
(1992:673) argue that "the first cause of this absence is to be 
found in the refusal of the catholic actors, lay and cleric, to 
create such a party in France." These authors particularly point 
to the role of the Church hierarchy: "the attitude of the catholic 
hierarchy is explained to a great extent by the willingness to 
clearly disassociate the cause and the interests of the Church from 
every political movement." (1992:676) However, we know from the 
comparative analysis of the five other cases that this was the case 
everywhere: nowhere did the principal actors--Church and 
Conservatives--desire and promote the formation of confessional 
parties." 

The question therefore remains: why was no confessional party 
effectively formed in France during the Third Republic, since in 
the period that stretches between 1879 and 1906 France was torn by 
a state-Church conflict of similar, if no greater proportions, with 
those taking place in the five other countries where confessional 
parties did emerge? 

The most immediate answer lies in the repeated electoral 
failures of the coalitions that fought for the defense of the 
Church: from 1876 until 1919 the Right lost all electoral contests 
and remained in the opposition. These electoral defeats were 
interpreted as definitively proving that religion was a losing 
issue for the Right. Without electoral success, my model predicts, 
no party could be formed. 

But why was the Right so unsuccessful in France? The Right in 
France was divided and unorganized. In crucial elections various 
Conservative candidates fought against each other, while the mass 
of potential Catholic voters remained undermobilized as witnessed 
by high rates of abstention in traditionally Catholic regions. 
(Mayeur, 1973:102) 

The Right could not mobilize Catholics because the Church in 
France never implemented the organization strategy. The absence of 
Catholic mass organization in France is a fact that has been 
established empirically by historical studies. (Gadille, 1967) The 
Church avoided the organization strategy because, when facing the 
first waves of the anticlerical attack in 1879, it retained serious 
hopes that the Republicans would be overthrown by extra- 
parliamentary means. In other words, the plausibility of a 
reversal of the Republican regime affected the structure of the 
Church’s opportunity costs: the cost of the organization strategy 
now exceeded the costs of waiting for the ousting of the 


’% This, by the way, is an example of how misleading the study 
of outliers can be when the ’normal’ cases have been misinterpreted 
or ignored. 
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Republicans through either the restoration of the monarchy or the 
Boulanger military coup. 

When the Church realized, with the failure of the Boulanger 
coup in 1889, that it had bet on the wrong horse, the remaining 
alternative in the face of the ever escalating anticlerical attacks 
was the participation strategy (see figure B for the decision 
tree). After having relentlessly denounced democracy, the Church, 
with pressure from the Vatican, officially accepted the Republican 
regime in 1892 and decided to fight within its frame, in what 
became known as the Ralliement. (Sedgwick, 1965) In 1902, a pro- 
Catholic coalition was formed under the name of Action Liberale 
Populaire (ALP). But it was too little too late: without mass 
organization and with an increasing number of monarchist Catholics 
rejecting the Church’s move away from the Monarchy, this coalition 
could only be defeated: the rate of mobilization of potential 
Catholic voters remained low. The alienation of Catholics 
increased by these defeats and, contrary to the other countries, 
they failed to integrate into the Republic proving to be prime 
recruitment material for anti-democratic movements such as the 
Action Frangaise. 


After the Formation 

The Church was dragged into accepting the new parties 
realizing that it could not afford to turn its back to them. 
Besides the fact that confronting the newly formed parties would 
have been suicidal given the number of their followers, the rise of 
socialism was an important new factor in the calculations of the 
Church--albeit only after confessional parties were formed. The 
Church remained, however, more or less hostile to these parties: 
the bishop of Genoa, for instance, warned the faithful in a 1920 
pastoral letter “of the danger the PPI posed to the Church by 
confusing Italian catholics, breaking them away from ecclesiastical 
authority and not leading them along the ’true path to follow in 
public political life’." (quoted in Molony, 1977:86) Important 
obstacles in the development and growth of these parties were 
raised and when an opportunity window opened, as in Italy and 
Austria, the Church participated in their destruction. 

Even when the relations between Church and party were 
frendlier (mainly in Belgium and the Netherlands), there were often 
intense frictions between them.’® The perception of confessional 
parties as political arms of the Church does not correspond to 
reality. 


Conclusion: the Unanticipated and Inescapable Consequences of 
Choices. 

What the case of the formation of confessional parties shows 
is that once strategies have been selected and implemented, 
unwanted, unanticipated and often inescapable consequences might 
follow. When the Liberal governments launched their offensive on 


% The story of the relations between the Zentrum and the 
German Catholic Church in the period between 1880 and 1910 is 
exemplary in this respect. 
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the Church and its schools, nobody wanted or expected the creation 
of confessional parties. These attacks were a necessary but not 
sufficient element for the formation of a confessional party. 
Where there was no attack, no confessional party was formed. But 
attacks, as the case of France shows, did not always translate into 
parties. Rather than being a causal factor in the formation of 
confessional parties, as Lipset and Rokkan claim, these attacks 
were a trigger that imposed constraints on the strategies of the 
main actors and structured their options in ways that allowed room 
for choice. The Liberal offensive against the Church, to use Bill 
Sewell’s expression (112:15) "touch[{ed] off an escalating and 
unpredictable chain of confrontational events that culminated in a 
massive and durable shift in collective identities." 

The Church faced a difficult choice and made some compromises: 
it implemented strategies that allowed first for mass organization 
and then for indirect political participation. Confessional 
parties were the unanticipated outcome of its strategies; their 
formation meant the amputation from the Church of the organizations 
it created and the loss of control over a wide segment of its 
membership. 

On the other hand, Conservative politicians, to win elections, 
opted for a strategy that linked them to the Church. But electoral 
success cost them their autonomy of action and eventually led to 
their own demise through their physical replacement by the leaders 
of the Catholic organizations. 

Both the Church and the conservative political elites had 
hoped that their strategies would allow them to reach their 
objectives at a relatively low cost; a decent electoral showing 
would have had intimidated the Liberals and stopped the 
anticlerical attack without unanticipated effects. Both the Church 
and the conservatives thought they could roll things back after 
reaching their objectives. And both were wrong, because the 
combination of the use of religion and mass mobilization produced 
unexpected victories that allowed new actors to impose new parties. 

The implementation of the participation strategy and the 
electoral success were outcomes generated by the operation of these 
actors under a representative parliamentary regime: by shaping the 
arena, the nature of the political regime determined the actors’ 
structure of choices and opportunities in a decisive way. The 
regime was, in turn, shaped by the process itself: politicizing 
religion proved reinforcing for the democratic regimes. 

Overall here is what I think is theoretically significant in 
this paper: 

as party formation is concerned, an analytic rational-choice 
process-oriented approach can explain better and more than 
approaches which assume the automatic translation of conflict into 
political organization, mass mobilization into party formation and 
individual religious identities into political identities. 

the creation of religious cleavages--and political formations 
that express these cleavages--is the end result of a process that 
starts with political decisions taken in response to challenges; 
not necessarily the historically predetermined and automatic 
reflection of conflicts; party formation is, therefore, a process 
that needs theoretically informed ‘unpacking’ and requires a close 
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focus on agency. This becomes particularly important within the 
context of the recent political developments in both Eastern and 
Western Europe. Central within these developments are elements 
such as the formation of new political organizations, the 
challenges faced by older ones, and a political situation 
characterized by a state of flux. This study can thus contribute 
to the understanding of the political dynamics taking place today. 

this story highlights the integrative power of representative 
democracy. The material presented here suggests ways through which 
new democratic regimes are consolidated and masses integrated; 
while we know that there are multiple paths to multiple outcomes of 
‘development’, this story also suggests the relevance of still 
studying Europe for acquiring insights on contemporary non-European 
developments in a genuinely comparative perspective. 

the material presented in this study opens up an area for 
fruitful comparisons between Christian-Democratic parties and 
Social-Democratic parties. We know that Social-Democratic parties 
followed a similar process with the one outlined here: they were 
formed despite the reluctance of trade-unions and they rejected 
democracy until they took the decision to participate in the 
electoral game. Paradoxically, democracies in most of Europe, have 
been consolidated by their very enemies. 

finally this is a study of how rational actors make strategic 
choices that produce unanticipated outcomes. Kitschelt (1992:1028) 
has underlined the significance of "political regime changes that 
were neither anticipated nor desired by any of the participants at 
the beginning of the process." This paper shows how these 
outcomes are in fact reached. 


% Yet, for Kitschelt (1992:1027) such change appears to be 
only the result "of the actors’ manipulation of their own and their 
adversaries’ cognitive and normative frames." My study is based on 
cases where such change is achieved given stable preferences 
throughout the process. What changes are the strategies of the 
actors which adapt to changing external constraints and to the 
success or failure of their previous strategies. For Kitschelt 
such situations seem to fall within the structuralist, not the 
process-driven perspective. Yet, outcomes in this study, as the 
case of France shows, are based on choice, an element incompatible 
with structuralist explanations. 
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TABLE 1 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


THE FORMATION OF CONFESSIONAL PARTIES: 


BELGIUM 


NETHERLANDS 


AUSTRIA 


GERMANY 


ITALY 


Church support for 
Liberals 


1830-1847 


1850-1864 


N/A 


(1860's) 


N/A 


First Threats’ 


1850-1860 


1857-1878 


1866 


1866-1870 


1850-1861 


First National 
Congress 


1864 


1883 


1874 


1871 


1874 


Organization Strategy 


1864-1878 


1868-1878 


1868-1887 


1867-1870 


1874-1913 


Anticlerical Attack 


1879 


1878 


1867-1874 


1870-1878 


1861-1890 


Participation Strategy 


1878-1884 


1878-1888 


1887-1890 


1870-1871 


1913-1919 


Electoral Success 


1884 


1888 


1887 


1870; 1871 


1913; 1919 


Participation in 
Government 


1884 


1888 


1880's 


N/A 


1916 


Formation 


1884 


1879', 1888? 


1890 


1871 


1919 


Institutionalization/Cen 


1910’s 


1926 


1906 


1880's 


1919 
tralization of Party 


Notes: 

Church Support for Liberals: periods during which deputies close to the Church support Liberal governments. 
First Threats’: first Liberal moves toward anticlerical attack. 

Organization Strategy: Church fights alone and outside the political system. 

Anticlerical Attack: dates of anticlerical attack, legislative (usually educational reforms), or other. 
Participation Strategy: Church fights with political allies inside the political system. 

Electoral Success: first victory in the elections. 

Formation: official formation of a Catholic party. 

Institutionalization/Centralization of Party: local branches controlled by central offices. 


1 Formation of the Calvinist party 
2 Formation of the Catholic party 
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FIGURE A 


THE PROCESS OF CONFESSIONAL PARTY FORMATION 
(Belgium, Netherlands, Austria, Germany, Italy) 


Formation 


Actors 
C: Church; L: Liberals; N: Nature 


Strategies 

Church: 

F: Fight (Organize); N/F: Non-Fight (Acquiesce or Mild Resistance) 
P: Participate; N/P Non-Participate 

Liberals: 

E: Escalate; N/E Non-Escalate 

Outcome: 

S: Electoral Success; MS: Mild Success; F: Failure 


— 
Pp MS 
/ \ 
c / \ 
E \ F 
/ \ 
L / N/P 
F \ 
/ \ 
c/ N/E 
\ 
\ 
N/F 
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FIGURE B 
THE PROCESS OF FAILURE OF CONFESSIONAL PARTY FORMATION 
(France) 


Non-Formation 


Actors 
C: Church; L: Liberals; N: Nature 


Strategies 

Church: 

F: Fight (Organize); N/F: Non-Fight (Acquiesce or Mild Resistance) 
P: Participate; N/P Non-Participate 

Liberals: 

E: Escalate; N/E Non-Escalate 

Outcome: 

S: Electoral Success; MS: Mild Success; F: Failure 


/ 
/ 
c / 
\ 
\ E \ 
N/F / \ 
L / N/P 
\ 
\ 
N/E 
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INTRODUCTION 


The events of 1989 in East Central Europe were dramatic displays of the 
power of collective action in the face of oppressive political regimes. No 
example was more dramatic than that in the German Democratic Republic (GDR), 
where people marched into the streets in autumn 1989, protesting restrictive 
travel policies and the suppression of civil society and chanting the names of 
newly formed citizens' initiatives - "Legalize New Forum!" and "Democracy 
Now!" For a short time, it looked as if the new citizens' movements 
(Burgerbewegungen), as the spokespersons for the people, would go on to 
negotiate the terms of the transition to democracy with the old regime. This 
did not come to pass. Unlike their counterparts in Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
the citizens' movements in the GDR never assumed the reigns of power after the 
ousting of the communist party. Instead the movements suffered serious defeat 
in parliamentary elections only six months after they first organized against 
the socialist regime. The overall winner of the first "free and fair” 
election held in the GDR and the party that negotiated the terms of German 
unification was the Christian Democratic Union (CDU), a party that had spent 
forty years as a puppet-like ally of the ruling Socialist Unity Party (SED). 
In this research, I posit explanations for the political marginalization of 
the GDR social movements by tracing the emergence, development and decline of 
a single movement, the feminist women's movement. 


To understand the process of social movement marginalization in the GDR, 
I examine the interplay between changes in the broad political environment and 
the strategies, actions, and perceptions of movement organizations, as they 
attempted to utilize and shape opportunities for political participation. The 
framework I use for understanding this relationship is the political process 
model, which has most often been used to analyze social movements in western 
democracies. This study assesses the fit between this western approach and a 
case of collective action in a socialist country. My findings suggest that 
process theory is useful and appropriate for understanding the origins, 
emergence, and early development of the East German movements, but it requires 
expansion to explain their marginalization in 1990. 


The process approach helps me to identify two factors that are key to 
understanding the sudden and total marginalization of social movements that 
had looked so successful only a few months before. The first is the sudden 
shift in political opportunity structure, which meant that just as citizens’ 
groups learned how to play the new political game in 1989, the rules of that 
game and the field on which it was played changed drastically in winter 1990. 


I argue that this shift was the direct result of the participation of West 
German political professionals in East German politics during the early months 
of 1990. A second factor is the lingering influence of really existing 
socialism, which impaired the women's movement's ability to adapt to the shift 
just mentioned. The policies and ideology of the former socialist state 
played a complex and important role in shaping all of the social movements, 
but the role it played in shaping the political identity, ideology, and goals 
of the women's movement is particularly interesting. 


THEORETICAL APPROACH AND METHODS 


The version of the political process model I use here draws heavily on 
the work of Sydney Tarrow and Doug McAdam. Central to Tarrow's (1989) work is 
the concept of political opportunity structures. He maintains that, just as 
more conventional forms of political activity are shaped by the constraints 
and opportunities of institutionalized politics, social movements respond to 
"a set of constraints and opportunities that encourage or discourage 
{collective action] and lead it towards certain forms rather than others" 
(1989:32). This may include, for example, the configuration of established 
political institutions, the disposition of the media, the prominence and 
structure of political parties, the electoral system, or power relations among 
and between elites and the rest of society. The specific combination of these 
constraints and opportunities in a given political system is what Tarrow calls 
the political opportunity structure. 


In an effort to broaden the operationalization of these concepts, Tarrow 
identifies four main components of political opportunity structure that 
directly affect the likelihood that previously excluded groups will have a 
chance to voice their concerns and demands. First, the degree of openness or 
closure of the polity, as evidenced by the presence or absence of repression, 
determines the extent to which groups on the margins of the polity have access 
to political institutions. Second is the stability or instability of 
political alignments, as evidenced by, for example, electoral instability. A 
third component is the presence or absence of "influential allies," or at 
least the perception on the part of potential insurgents that such allies 
exist and are likely to support, encourage, or protect a movement. Fourth and 
finally, political conflicts within or among elites encourage protest by 
demonstrating the weakness of the establishment, and demonstrating to 
insurgents that they have potential allies (1989:34-35). 


Social movements emerge when there is some change in the political 
opportunity structure that causes potential movement activists to perceive new 
openings for participation or for advancing their cause by challenging the 
existing political order. In doing so, movements create new opportunities for 
themselves and, often, for other potential movements. Changes in the aspects 
of opportunity delineated by Tarrow often indicate general instability 
throughout the polity and, in conjunction with the challenges of new social 
movements, can result in waves of mobilization throughout society, in which 
several groups gain access to new resources and utilize new opportunities. In 
this scenario, political instability and protest become important resources 
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for previously excluded groups lacking access to more traditional political 
resources. 


Doug McAdam (1982, 1988) has built upon opportunity theory in his work 
on the civil rights movement in the United States. He shares with Tarrow the 
fundamental belief that social movements are political phenomena and, just 
like other political activity, they are shaped by their situation in and 
relationship to their political environment. McAdam identifies three sets of 
factors that contribute to the generation and endurance of social movements 
or, to use his term, insurgency. 


The first factor is political opportunity structures, his 
conceptualization of which is very similar to Tarrow's, but McAdam is more 
explicit about the interplay between changes in what Tarrow calls the aspects 
of opportunity, and the actual emergence of movements. McAdam states that 
there are times when power relations or structures in a society change over 
time in such a way as to provide excluded groups with an opportunity to try to 
advance their interests through collective action. "Any event or broad social 
process that serves to undermine the calculations and assumptions on which the 
political establishment is structured occasionS a shift in political 
opportunities” (1982:41). Examples include wars, industrialization, migration 
and other demographic changes, and realignments in international politics. As 
the political opportunity structure shifts, the "likelihood of successful 
insurgent action" increases as the power disparity between members and 
challengers decreases and the latter gain new opportunities to press their 


complaints and goals.’ This improved bargaining position further heightens 
the cost, to members, of repressing the insurgents. 


A second key factor for McAdam's model is the existing structures and 
groups within a minority community that provide an organizational base for an 
insurgent movement. These indigenous structures serve as resources for a 
social movement by providing potential members who are already highly 
organized and integrated into their community, an established structure of 
solidary incentives, a communication network between nascent organizations and 
between organizations and the population, and potential movement leaders 
(1982:44-47). 


These two factors do not "cause" a movement to emerge, but they do 
provide the "structural potential" for collective action to develop (1982:48). 
Here a third factor is relevant: the subjective perceptions through which 
challengers filter their understanding of their situation and their ability to 
change it through collective action. McAdam names this filtration the 
"process of cognitive liberation". This process is facilitated by the other 
two factors insofar as "shifting political conditions supply the necessary 


, Throughout his discussion, McAdam borrows from Gamson (1975) the 


distinction between members, those actors who are inside the polity, have a 
vested interest in the existing system, and are recognized as valid by other 
system members, and challengers, those who are outside of the polity and who 
lack access to the routine decision-making processes concerning decisions that 
affect them (McAdam 1982:38). 
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‘cognitive cues' capable of triggering the process of cognitive liberation 
while existent organizations afford insurgents the stable group-settings 
within which that process is most likely to occur" (McAdam 1982:51). Such 
cognitive cues are found in a series of "meaningful events" that insurgents 
interpret as indicating increased potential for movement success. These 
events may be significant on their face, or they may be more subtle instances 
of changes in the symbolic responsiveness of members to challengers or other 
groups. Events and members' responses to them can signify to insurgents that 
the polity is vulnerable to challenge. 


Tarrow's and McAdam's frameworks are useful for understanding how and 
why the GDR movements emerged in 1989. However, the sudden marginalization of 
the movements cannot be explained by these versions of the political process 
approach. The study reconciles the process model with East German phenomenon 
by identifying a new concept: a sudden wholesale shift in the structure of 
opportunities, in which a radical change in the nature and terms of politics 
occurred only a few months after the initial expansion of the political 
opportunity structure. 


The data for this study come from a variety of sources in an effort to 
add to the richness and accuracy of this account. More than thirty in-depth 
interviews with movement activists supplied data on participants' personal 
histories, perceptions, and strategies, and on internal movement dynamics. 
Respondents were chosen through a snowballing technique, but the final list 
included women from several different factions within the movement, including 
several who had left the main women's movement organization in 1990 or 1991. 
Systematic examination and comparison of original movement documents (e.g. 
position papers, press releases, speeches public manifestos, campaign 
platforms, meeting minutes) from the 1989-1990 period supplied information on 
organizational goals, strategies, priorities, and ideologies. For similar 
information on the other citizens' movements, I relied on published 
collections of original documents and essays, as well as several quality 
secondary sources detailing the development of those groups. Finally, 
newspaper articles, public opinion polls, and official voting statistics 
provided information on movement activities and general political 
developments, and popular responses to them. 


THE OPENING OF OPPORTUNITIES: FALL 1989 


The opening of the East German political system in 1989 resulted from 
long-term political and economic developments as well as changes in aspects of 
opportunity in 1989. Taking a cue from McAdam, who argues that long-term 
socio-economic processes can weaken elites by undermining their usual 
calculations and assumptions and thus increase the bargaining power of 
challengers, I identify two such processes that constituted part of the 
opening of the political opportunity structure in 1989. 
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These interviews were conducted in 1991-1992 in (East) Berlin and 
Thuringia 
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Before 1989, the SED governed according to a particularly conservative 
cold war calculus to maintain domestic order and bloc cohesion. Among the key 
measures used to assure popular compliance, or at least complacency, were 
consumerism, > closed borders, and the threat of Soviet military intervention 
if socialist dominance of GDR society were ever threatened. By 1989, however, 
each of these regime assumptions had been undermined by two long-term 
processes. First, economic stagnation and decline that began in the 1970s 
diminished the regime's ability to fulfill its half of the consumerist social 
compact, and gave the East German population additional economic reasons for 
trying to leave the GDR for the more prosperous Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG). Second, the sweeping reforms introduced by Mikhail Gorbachev made the 
threat of Soviet intervention less credible, as the East German population 
began to view him more as an example to be followed than an enforcer to be 
feared. The responses of certain Soviet bloc allies to the liberalization in 
Moscow further undermined the SED's calculus, as in the case of Poland in 
1989, where the Soviets demonstrated their willingness to tolerate 
infringement of the leading role of the communist party,’ and in the case of 
Hungary, where the dismantling of its fortified border with Austria removed 
the SED assumption that it could contain the East German population to the 
bloc indefinitely. 


While these long-term processes undermined the SED leadership's long- 
held assumptions and calculations, it was the events of 1989 that fostered the 
emergence of the citizens' movements. Here Tarrow's four aspects of 
opportunity provide a useful framework for understanding changes in the 
political environment. The first aspect, the instability of political 


alignments, was evident in the Hungarian decision to tear down its border 
fence, and the subsequent decisions of thousands of East Germans to use this 
unfortified border as a route to West Germany. In summer 1989 hundreds of 
others sought asylum in West German embassies throughout East Central Europe. 
The regime's embarrassment and inaction in the face of the migrations was an 
indicator of vulnerability. Signs of changes in the aspects of opportunity 
were evident not only in the general instability caused by the East German 
exodus, but also in allies' responses to it. The Hungarian decision in early 
September to break an agreement with Berlin and to allow East Germans to cross 


_ For a good discussion of the policy of consumerism in Eastern Europe, 


see Brown 1991:28-31. 
* In June the once-banned Solidarity trade union was allowed to contest 
seats in the Polish parliamentary elections. When Solidarity won the 35 
percent of the seats - the maximum permitted in its agreement with the regime 
- the Soviet Union's lack of public response demonstrated that Moscow would 
not necessarily intervene when the leading role of an East European party was 
partially diminished. 

> on 2 May Hungarian soldiers began to dismantle the barbed wire fence 
with its western neighbor. By summer East Germans vacationing in Hungary 
began to cross the unfortified border at night in efforts to reach the FRG 
which offered all East Germans instant citizenship. 


the border unobstructed, ° and the lack of Soviet response to this decision 
exposed the unstable nature of bloc political alignments in 1989. 


The GDR regime responded to the mounting pressure and embarrassment with 
a series of what McAdam would call "meaningful gestures" of conciliation. 
It entered into negotiations with the FRG on the emigre situation, offered 
special concessions to emigres who returned, and finally, agreed to a "one 
time only" transport to West Germany of emigres in West German embassies in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Even as it sought to do away with a nagging 
problem, the regime exacerbated it by revealing the sort of vulnerability to 
which both Tarrow and McAdam refer. The flight of refugees and the agreement 
to a special transport demonstrated that the regime could be pressured to 
compromise and negotiate in the face of mass disobedience of ordinary 
citizens. It was a display of the potential bargaining power of the 
disaffected, thus indicating a potential opening for effective collective 
action. 


Changes in the second aspect of opportunity, openness or closure of the 
polity as evidenced by the presence of repression, became apparent as East 
Germans who chose to remain in the GDR resorted to collective action. This 
took the form of public demonstrations demanding, at first, freedom of travel 
and, later, the reform of the whole socialist system. During September and 
October the Monday night demonstrations in Leipzig grew from a few hundred 
participants to tens of thousands and, eventually, several hundred thousand. 
The demonstrations in Leipzig and other cities met with surprisingly little 
violent repression. Preoccupied with the refugee crisis and the planned 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the GDR, the regime wanted to avoid 
the inevitable emigration and international scorn that would have followed a 
violent crack down like that used in Tiananmen Square. The regime and the 
Stasi were unusually restrained in their response to the public 
demonstrations. There were incidents of violent police response to protests,® 
but nothing which resembled the feared "Chinese Solution". This restraint 
took on particular importance in the GDR where protest of any sort was usually 
met with unabashed violence and brutality and where the Stasi had long 
exercised its capacity to prevent or break up private group meetings. Thus, 
relative to the usual behavior of the state, restraint of any sort constituted 


. Through the summer, East Germans had been sneaking over the wooded 


border under the cover of darkness. Although Hungarian guards did little to 
hinder their progress, their behavior was technically illegal until the 
official decision to open the border. 

’ the wave of emigration was not an example of collective action. It was 
the culmination of individual actions of thousands of individuals and 
families, but it was not undertaken as a conscious collectivity working toward 
some larger common goal. 

8 For example, police did use force to disperse the crowd of 25,000 
demonstrators that filled the streets of Leipzig on 2 October (Fischer 
Weltalmanach, 1990). 


a reduction in repression and in turn, new opportunities for potential 
movement organizers and demonstrators alike. 


Fear of repression from domestic forces lessened after the October 9 
demonstration in Leipzig. Military suppression of the Monday night protest 
was rumored, but then averted through intervention of local party and other 
officials. This lack of action effectively demonstrated that the regime was 
willing - for whatever reason - to tolerate such public anti-regime 
demonstrations. This, combined with the apparent willingness of the Soviets 
to tolerate such upheaval in a Pact ally, inspired the East German a a and 
opposition groups to take ever bolder steps in challenging the regime. 


The refusal of authorities to resort to a "Chinese Solution” that night 
in Leipzig, implied to demonstrators that they had potential allies among the 
elite, thus indicating changes in another of Tarrow's aspects of opportunity. 
Indeed, at the weekend celebration of the GDR anniversary only a few days 
earlier, it became apparent that East German challengers had a potential ally 
in the highest of places when Mikhail Gorbachev, who was attending the 
celebration, refused to comment publicly on the demonstrations and emigration. 
Citizens construed his silence as a lack of support for the failing SED 
leadership. Additional elite support for protestors came from the Evangelical 
Church and individual religious leaders who played an important supporting 
role. '° Many demonstrations began as Church meetings and local parishes 
often provided meeting rooms and other technical support. The public 
support of the Church, and even public calls from various Church 
administrators for systemic reform, helped foster challengers' perceptions 
that they had influential allies supporting their cause and actions. 


Changes in the fourth aspect of opportunity, conflicts within and 
between elites, became increasingly visible throughout the autumn months. Not 
only was solidarity among Soviet bloc elites breaking down, but political 
conflicts within the SED elites become visible. Local party officials in 
southern GDR began to hold discussions with demonstrators and opposition 
groups, indicating splits between central and regional party leadership. 
Serious conflicts among the innermost elite circles were made public on 
October 18 when old SED hardliners, including Erich Honecker, were stripped of 
their party and governmental positions. 


Throughout the autumn, the political opportunity structure expanded 
further with the development of social movements and popular protests: early 


, In interviews, respondents consistently named October 9 as the date 


after which fear of violent suppression subsided. 


10 on the role played by the Church see Neubert 1990. 


" For instance, in Erfurt, the Church supplied platforms, microphones, 
and loudspeakers for early rallies. (Interviews with Barbara Weifhuhn and 
Michaela [Hopf] Rosa, Erfurt, 2 April 1992). 


12 see Fischer Weltalmanach 1990:151-75. 
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openings in the structure enabled challengers to get a foot in the door and 
push for further opening, which then created additional opportunities. Two 
events in the last months of 1989 indicated major openings in the structure of 
political opportunities in response to challengers’ pressures: the opening of 
the border with the FRG in November and the establishment of the central Round 
Table in early December. Despite the nonchalance with which it was announced, 
the opening of the Berlin Wall on the evening of November 9 was by far the 
most dramatic display of regime response to public pressure. With this act, 
the regime removed its ultimate means of repression, thus signalling a further 
change in the structure of political opportunities for both social movements 
and the population at large. In early December the regime's agreement to 
negotiate with opposition groups at the central Round Table organized by 
Church leadership further demonstrated an opening of new political 

an opening that the emerging social movements were anxious to 


MOVEMENT ORIGINS AND EMERGENCE 


In 1989 the structure of opportunities in the GDR expanded for several 
groups at the same time, fostering what Tarrow would call a wave of 
mobilization. The personal and intellectual ties around which new movements 
grew had been forged in the environmental, peace, and human rights groups that 
had been meeting under the protective roof of the Evangelical Church 
(Lutheran) in the 1980s. In late summer participants from these groups called 
together friends and acquaintances to discuss the current migration crisis and 
the general need for political and social change. These separate meetings 
resulted in the creation of several citizens' initiatives, iarienng, See 
Forum, Democracy Now, the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SDP), 

Initiative for Peace and Human Rights (IFM), Democratic Awakening, and the 
United Left. The new groups wrote statements tracing the roots of the 
crisis to systemic flaws in the GDR variant of really existing socialism. 

They called for a multitude of changes, including travel freedom, guarantees 
of basic human and civil rights, an end to the dominance of the SED and Stasi, 
increased opportunities for popular participation in decision-making, and a 
restructuring of the system into a genuinely democratic socialism. 


. For a thorough account of the origins and impact of the central Round 


Table, see Thaysen 1990. 


4 the Social Democrats changed their name in January 1990 to the Social 


Democratic Party (SPD). 
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Notable articles on the origins and early development of the citizen's 
movements include: Knabe 1990b; Rink 1991; Wielgohs & Schulz 1991; KleRBmann 
1991; Probst 1991. Several pieces in Miiller-Enbergs, Schulz, and Wielgohs 1991 
are also very good. 


* Many of these original statements and papers are reprinted in 
Schtiddekopf 1990. 
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Initially the new citizens' movements lacked access to the conventional 
resources of political organization. They had little or no money, office 
space or equipment, access to popular media, access to elites or others with 
political connections, paid staff, or dues paying memberships. Instead these 
groups used the general political instability and public protest as resources 
to attract supporters and gain attention from the regime. In accordance with 
McAdam's theory, they also drew on indigenous resources, namely an existing 
organizational base that provided leaders, members, and communication links, 
and which fostered the process of cognitive liberation in the face of changing 
political opportunity structures. An analysis of the women's movement affords 
a closer look at how these factors came together. 


The organizational base of the GDR women's movement was comprised of 
several components operating independently of each other. Although an 
official women's mass organization had existed in the GDR since 1947, it was 
in the 1980s that autonomous women's groups began to form throughout the GDR. 
The best known, Women for Peace, formed in 1982 as a response to an increasing 
militarization of East German society. '” Participants in this group and its 
protest actions throughout the GDR comprised an informal network of women that 
remained even after the group's official demise in 1984. 


The formation of Women for Peace marked the beginning of an era of 
women's activism within the Evangelical Church and church-based opposition 
groups. In many cases individual women were active in mixed gender groups 
that dealt with environmental, human rights, and peace concerns. In others 
women met in specifically women's groups that included support groups for 
lesbians, groups for single mothers, consciousness-raising groups, and 
discussion groups devoted to taboo topics like domestic violence. Although 
such groups met on a regular basis in the church, many did not consider 
themselves to be in any way tied to its religious functions. ® Rather, the 
church was the only place they could find meeting space and a modicum of 
security from the secret police. However, other explicitly Christian women's 
groups also began exploring issues of gender roles and the patriarchal 
organization of society and institutions in Church-based discussion groups and 
feminist theology groups. '? By the late 1980s the Church played a key role in 
establishing a communications network between women's groups and other 


7 For more on the creation and impact of Women for Peace, see Ramet 1984 


and Hampele 1990. 
” i interviews, many of the feminist activists who had participated in 
such groups before 1989, were quick to point out that they were not Christians 
whenever their use of church safe-space was mentioned. 
"9 one such group in the Advents-Gemeinde in Berlin originated in the 
1960s as a "Mothers' Circle", a social group that existed in virtually every 
parish to lend support to mothers. By 1978, however, this group consciously 
understood itself as a "women's circle" devoted to understanding sex roles and 
relationships within the home, the church, and society at large. In 1989 it 
was one of the constituent groups of the UFV. Interview with Gisela Kieser, 
Berlin, 9 April 1992. 
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opposition groups. National and regional women's meetings and conferences 
held under Church auspices provided places for women to meet other activists 
and exchange information about their activities. 


Another source of networks existed in the academic world. While there 
was not an institutional presence resembling women's studies programs found in 
western universities, research and teaching on gender-specific topics could be 
found in some of the social sciences and the study of literature. These 
fields were also the locus of private and informal discussion and working 
groups that dealt explicitly or implicitly with feminist issues and 
consciousness. Women with professional positions in universities or research 
institutes had much greater access to both western and domestic research on 
women, inequality, and discrimination than did individuals outside of these 
circles. However, because participants were usually SED members who could 
lose their positions if their work was too critical of the system, the 
discussion and working groups were often closed even to other women in the 
same academic institution. Reports and research emanating from such groups 
were selectively distributed if at all. Not surprisingly, these academic 
circles remained isolated from the women's groups in the church. 


Participation in church-based or academic groups gave members a forum in 
which to discuss the oppressive nature of the SED regime generally as well as 
the systemic nature of women's continued inequality in a purportedly 
egalitarian political system. They also developed a degree of consciousness 
about the ways in which women and their interests had been left out or 
manipulated in the development of the GpR.°° When the opportunity structure 
began expanding in 1989, this consciousness led them to refuse to be left out 
of the process of creating a new GDR. 


As the crisis situation in the GDR mounted and other citizens' 
initiatives formed in late summer, women active in these groups discussed the 
new opportunities and the necessity for women to participate in the 
restructuring process and to raise previously taboo issues and topics. 
Initially, several sought to join initiatives like New Forum. However, some 
of these efforts to join other groups and place the "woman question” on their 
agendas met with indifference or even hostility.*! For example, a group of 
four women in Berlin, after attending meetings of and collecting position 
papers from several new groups in September, concluded that none of these 
groups addressed or were interested in addressing gender issues and issues of 
particular concern to women. Drawing on ties established in a lesbian group 
that met regularly in an East Berlin church, these women assembled several of 
their friends and acquaintances to discuss and critique the positions papers. 
They instead resolved to write their own position paper addressing the need to 
have women and their particular concerns become a part of the restructuring 


2 


° This was a point of general consensus among activists interviewed for 
this study. 


sin Women trying to address such issues also met with hostility at some 


demonstrations, including several in Leipzig where women were booed off the 
stage. 
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process in the GDR.** This October 11 meeting constituted the founding of the 


Lilac Offensive (Lilo), an explicitly feminist political group that later 
became influential in the creation and endurance of the national feminist 
umbrella organization. 


Women in Erfurt and Weimar came to similar conclusions about women being 
left out of the process of restructuring. Using existing networks between 
unofficial women's groups, they formed Citizens' Initiative - Women for 
Change, which played an active role in the coalition of citizens' movements 
that organized demonstrations and extracted concessions from city and regional 
authorities throughout the transition period. In both this case and the 
Berlin example, women got the idea from other groups to mobilize their 
existing groups and networks for political activism as the possibilities to 
influence politics began to take shape. 


Other women too saw that the realm of possible public discourse 
expanded, as the threat of repression decreased, existing alignments shifted, 
and new groups publicly challenged all aspects of the SED domination. [In 
particular women in academics and the SED perceived opportunities to place 
issues of concern to women on the agenda of the still dominant SED. In early 
November, the East German women's illustrated magazine Fiir Dich convened a 
group of scholars whose work dealt with women for a round table on the topic 
of women's situation in the GDR. This round table produced a signed open 
letter to the Central Committee of the SED insisting that women not be left 
out of the anticipated reform process, and specifying ways that women should 
be integrated into existing decision-making institutions in the party and 
state. The publication of this letter in Flir Dich was the first attention 
paid by the East German media to women's issues or problems in the transition 
period. Meanwhile women in East Berlin's College for Economics created the 
Socialist Women's Initiative (SOFI) as a women's organization with the 
conscious goal of including women and their needs in the creation of a new, 
democratic, socialist GDR. When asked why SOFI was formed, one organizer told 
me part of the reason was simply that the possibility suddenly existed to 
create such an organization. Whereas it would have been seen by authorities 
as a provocative gesture to raise the theme of women as a topic of public 
debate only a few months earlier, during late 1989 so many formerly taboo 
issues were mahng raised at once that this particular theme was no longer seen 
as provocative. 


In their public protest actions women utilized measures similar to those 
of other citizens’ groups. Members of Women for Change in Erfurt, for 
instance, wrote an open letter in October to the SED leadership in Berlin 
again demanding that women's concerns be incorporated in a larger reform 
process. Women, feminist and non-feminist alike, participated in public 
demonstrations all over the country. At the massive November 4 Berlin 


22 Account based on interviews with three of the four women: Uta Grofman, 


Berlin, 12 March 1992; Samirah Kenawi, Berlin, 12 February 1992; Gabriele 
Zekina, Berlin, 24 March 1992. 


23 Interview with Christiane Schindler, Berlin, 7 April 1992. 
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demonstration attended by more than half a million East Germans, Lilo women 
organized a small contingent of women to demonstrate as a group and hand out 
pamphlets. Although their reception was mixed,” their participation 
increased their visibility and attracted numerous requests to join Lilo. 


In response to such requests, Lilo, taking advantage of another newly 
available opportunity, held an open meeting in an East Berlin church in late 
November, at which women decided to form a national women's organization. The 
founding meeting of the Independent Women's Union (UFV) took place on December 
3 in an East Berlin theatre. More than 1200 women attended representing more 
than 60 groups from all over the GDR. The stated goals of the new 
organization were to create an alternative to the official women's mass 
organization, involve women in the restructuring of the GDR, and preserve, 
reform, and build upon women's gains under socialism. The extensive coverage 
the event received in GDR (and FRG) media was indicative of another resource 
newly available to social movements. 


As indicated above, a key opportunity for the citizens' movements was to 
gain direct access to decision makers at the central Round Table. Under 
pressure from the opposition groups, the streets, and continued emigration, 
the SED and its bloc parties agreed to meet with representatives of the 
opposition groups at a church-mediated round table. Interview respondents 
consistently affirmed that, at the time, this was seen as the forum at which 
the future of the GDR would be decided. Indeed one of the reasons for rushing 
the formation of the UFV was to use the massive founding meeting as an 
indicator of the organization's "legitimacy" as a representative of women and, 


thus, gain seats on the Round Table's first meeting on December 7.°° Their 
success solidified their identity as one of the citizens' movements. 


The creation of the Round Table ushered in a brief period of relative 
success for the East German movements. In addition to gaining direct access 
to party and eventually government decision-makers, in December and January 
the movements gained access to new, tangible resources including offices, 
telephones, office equipment, money, paid release time from jobs, permission 
to import electronic equipment from the west without the usual prohibitive 


24 Several participants told me that some spectators jeered the 


feminists. Women were among the hecklers, including several who responded to 
the feminists' banners with comments like "But we're already emancipated!” 

ad Whereas Lilo members had to use word of mouth and homemade handbills 
(tacked up under cover of darkness) to publicize their open meeting on 
November 23, less than a week later, announcements for the UFV founding 
meeting were printed in the SED flagship paper Neves Deutschland (28 November 
1989) and in the West Berlin daily die tageszeitung (2 December 1989). Print 
and electronic media from East and West also covered the actual event. 


26 Interview with Christiane Schindler, Berlin, 7 April 1992. The UFV 


and its constituent groups also participated on local round tables, which 
oversaw the dismantling of local police forces and party institutions, 
replacement of officials, and redistribution of party property. 


tariffs, and a paper allotment .°’ The Burgerbewegungen also experienced 


organizational development as they established self-governing and operational 
procedures, communications networks, committee systems, and basic experience 
with media relations. During this time the groups participating at the Round 
Table and its several working groups acquired a degree of expertise on a 
variety of issues, including the Stasi, economic reforms, the creation of a 
new constitution, and a social charter. They also acted as a watchdog, 
pressuring the regime. The movements were instrumental, for instance, in 
thwarting Prime Minister Modrow's efforts to reconstitute the Stasi under a 
new name. 


In the face of new opportunities (resulting from changes specified in 
the last section) movements drew on indigenous resources and emerged to 
challenge the socialist elite. They grew from disgruntled individuals and 
small groups into social movement organizations that steadily gained access to 
resources and decision-makers. By January 1990, they looked like successful 
social movements poised to assume power from the socialist regime. Instead, 
the movements failed to fill the power vacuum that resulted as the SED and 
Modrow's government each failed to quell the mounting chaos and uncertainty in 
East German society. The reasons for the movements' failure to step in were 
tied to the influence of the old socialist political opportunity structure and 
the new political opportunity structure that took shape in the parliamentary 
campaign. The next two sections address these two factors. 


LEGACY OF SOCIALISM AND MOVEMENT IDENTITY 


Even though the power of the Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS) - as 
the SED had renamed itself - diminished during the Round Table era, the legacy 
of the socialist system did not disappear. The women's movement and other 
movements were shaped by the opportunities and constraints they encountered 
under the old regime and in autumn 1989. The influence of these did not cease 
once the movements joined the Round Table, rather they remained key factors in 
the identity and development of the movements in the winter and spring months 
of 1990. 


One way the influence of really existing socialism was apparent in the 
transition period was in the fragmentation of the citizens' movements. 
Although the movement groups had a great deal in common in terms of ideology, 
goals, and strategy, they were by no means a monolithic entity. Indeed, 
during the Round Table era, this loose affiliation of opposition groups was 
plagued with divisions among and between groups and individuals. The sources 
of this fragmentation were, in part, reactions to experiences under the old 
system. Many disagreements stemmed from the high value groups placed on 


2? this importance of this last item is indicative of the particular 


problems confronted by potential social movements in a socialist system. 
Before late 1989 money was no guarantee of access to sufficient amounts of 
paper, a commodity closely restricted by communist planners. 


26 On this effort see Donovan 1990a. 
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establishing and maintaining separate identities. This was a reaction to 
their experience and emergence in a system that imposed unity and denied 
pluralism. Movements did not want to sublimate their identity and issue 
concerns to some common group or agenda. Instead of focusing on that which 
they had in common, groups often emphasized - and exaggerated - their 
differences.*? In political terms, these differences led to problems in 
creating alliances and in groups' willingness to compromise. 


Another source of fragmentation concerned individuals' relationships to 
the old regime. Long before the 1991-1992 revelations of Stasi infiltration 
among the opposition groups, certain activists were suspect because they had, 
for instance, had dealings with church or government officials. The UFV case 
illustrates this problem on two dimensions. First, it was suspect among other 
movements because it refused to exclude former SED members from its ranks and 
several of its high profile activists continued to be active in the PDS in 
winter 1990. Second, within the UFV there was tension and suspicion between 
women who had been in the party or academics and those who had histories of 
activism in non-sanctioned church-based groups or autonomous sub-culture 
groups. 


The specific constraints and opportunities of the socialist system 
shaped the identity and development of the women's movement in additional 
ways. The first concerns party-state policy in the old system and the 
formation of feminist alternatives. In the GDR, women were the beneficiaries 
of numerous social welfare measures for which feminists in western societies 
have been fighting for decades. 0 these policies originated not from feminist 
agitation, but from the regime's formal commitment to gender equality and, 
more importantly, from its practical shortage of labor and subsequent need to 
utilize women's productive power as well as their reproductive power. The 
SED, pointing to its policy and propaganda efforts to effect gender equality 
and drawing on the ideological tenet that the party represented all interests 
in society, claimed that women were already emancipated and that a consensus 
on gender equality already existed in the GDR. In turn, it preempted the 
demands and criticisms of the state so often made by feminists in western 


29 xnabe makes an important point about the foundation of many of these 


apparently unimportant disagreements, pointing out that many of the 
individuals in these organizations were activists who had "lived by [their] 
principles...at a time when millions who today oppose the SED were nowhere to 
be seen" (1990a:44). For those who had, for so long, taken their strength and 
courage from their convictions, compromising them now was unthinkable. 

30 these included extensive opportunities for education and occupational 
training, mandatory affirmative action programs in all workplaces, an 
extensive network of childcare facilities and after school programs, paid 
maternity leave with guaranteed reemployment, paid leave to care for sick 
children and to do housework, and access to free contraception and abortion in 
the first trimester. An extensive literature details these and other policies 
designed to "emancipate" women. For recent English-language summaries, see 
Einhorn 1992,1991; and Rueschmeyer and Szelenyi 1989. Hiibner (1991) presents 
a concise summary of working mothers' "privileges." 
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societies. Although women were critical of the state in private, the existing 
structures and policies offered them virtually no public opportunities to 
develop a feminist theory on the sources and nature of discrimination or the 
redefinition of gender roles, much less how such theories might be actualized 
as policy in the existing system. Thus in 1989, feminists in the GDR lacked 
any sort of coherent theory or strategy for effecting gender equality. 


A second influence of the socialist system is related to the lack of 
opportunities for independent participation in socialist systems. All 
political activity was forcibly channeled through the SED or the SED- 
controlled bloc parties and mass organizations - including the official 
women's organization, the DFD. The women who became feminist activists in 
1989 had very little political experience outside of party-dominated 
structures - and most had little experience within them. Suddenly thrust into 
a more pluralist political environment, the feminists had virtually no 
experience with lobbying, public relations, or even, in many cases, with 
public speaking. Furthermore, there was little experience with internal 
organization and procedure - and virtually none with democratic conduct in 
such settings. This further handicapped the women's movement in its dealings 
with other groups and the public at large. 


The third place where the influence of socialism was readily visible is 
in the ideology and rhetoric of the GDR women's movement. While a wide 
diversity of opinions and approaches were articulated by different individuals 
and organizations, virtually all of their theories were very much bound by the 
previous political system. The influence of socialist ideology is evident, 
for instance, in the emphasis on unity and consensus within the women's 
organizations. In interviews activists often referred to this "GDR-thinking" 
as a byproduct of their socialization in a system that always strove for 
collectivism and touted consensus as the ideal form of decision-making. 
Another example concerns the feminists' understanding of the state and its 
role in effecting women's equality. The UFV's founding document implies that 
despite their diversity, all women have common interests that can be addressed 
by the state through policy and institutional arrangements.>' The role of the 
state is to assure that society moves in certain, socially desireable 
directions (in this case ones benefitting women) and to guide society toward 
certain goals and outcomes (in this case a system that maximizes self- 
determination and direct democracy regardless of gender). The document, 
however, fails to acknowledge two problems with this role, first, this bears a 
strong resemblance to the paternalistic role of the state under socialism, and 
second, to make the state responsible for guaranteeing certain outcomes 
contradicts the UFV's insistence on radical participatory democracy. 


The legacy of socialism for the autonomous women's movement was mixed. 
One the one hand, it provided them with a catalogue of social and other 
policies worthy of preservation in a new system. On the other hand, it had 
long suppressed any feminist critique of those measures or the development of 


31 the document adopted as the UFV's initial manifesto was Ina Merkel's 


Ohne Frauen ist kein Staat zu machen. For an analysis of the conception of 
the state contained in the manifesto, see Kamenitsa 1990. 
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an autonomous women's movement. The legacy was also mixed with regard to the 
consciousness of a broader range of East German women. On the one hand, the 
former regime had some success in socializing women to believe that they 
deserve equality and employment and that the state should facilitate both. On 
the other hand, this resulted in a lack of popular recognition of the systemic 
nature of gender injustice and inequality and made the public acceptance of 
feminist ideas more difficult in 1989 and 1990. 


For all of the citizens' movements, their political identity was tied up 
with their opposition to the old SED regime and their commitment to creating a 
reformed but independent GDR. Because their earliest demands were demands 
made against and in response to the old party-state, the problems they viewed 
as most salient were those of the socialist system, and the reforms they 
proposed were solutions to the same.>* The old system was the point of 
reference for these groups, shaping their identities as anti-politics 
activists, opposition leaders, representatives of citizens' concerns, and as 
groups committed to democratic socialism in an autonomous East Germany. 


THE SUDDEN SHIFT IN OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE 


Because the socialist system was the one movements set out to reform, 
their political strategies and tactics were geared according to their 
perceptions of the best channels for reforming it. In turn, they directed 
most of their energies in winter 1989-1990 toward the round tables and toward 
gaining direct access to the government, which had assumed more power and 


authority as the SED-PDS declined. The movements made important gains in this 
respect at the end of January when, in the face of mounting political and 
social chaos, Prime Minister Modrow invited each of the movements with 
representatives on the central Round Table to appoint a minister to serve in 
his cabinet. This was a final effort on the part of the PDS to maintain some 
semblance of political order and, along with its bloc parties, to glean some 
legitimacy through their association with opposition forces. The movements 
agreed to take part in the new Government of National Responsibility, but were 
forced to abide by two conditions stipulated by the SPD: the movements would 
accept only minister without portfolio positions and the parliamentary 
election date had to be changed from May 6 to March i8.%> These conditions 
were an effort by the SPD, then ahead in the public opinion polls, to engineer 
its own electoral victory before other opposition forces or old bloc parties 
had time to establish or regain a competitive position respectively. Although 


32 Indeed until approximately mid-November 1989 it was not clear that the 


SED would not respond to challengers with violence or expatriation. All 
movements were, therefore, careful to frame their demands in ways that were 
least likely to be construed as openly hostile to the existing regime. Their 
efforts to provide constructive suggestions resulted in calls for a reformed 
socialism rather than an overthrow of the entire system. 

33 see comments by new Forum activists by Sebastian Pflugbeil and Inge 
K6ppe in their interviews with Philipsen (1993:317-18, 325-26). 
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nominally still a part of the citizens’ movements, this move was an indication 
that the SPD had moved away from them and closer to its western sister party. 


By the time the citizens' movements finally gained direct access to 
governmental decision making, they were in the throes of a national election 
campaign. The terms on which this campaign was run constituted a sudden shift 
in the political opportunity structure in the GDR. It was a wholesale change 
in the political environment and the nature of the political game. The forces 
of opposition that had emerged in the old political environment were unable to 
cope with this shift. What factors occasioned this sudden shift in 
opportunity structures? The first was a change in popular attitude toward 
German unification. In the face of general economic and political insecurity 
in East Germany, and the lure of West German prosperity and security, popular 
demands for freedom and reform within an autonomous GDR gave way to calls for 
unification with the FRG.~” Popular fires were fueled and fanned by West 
German politicians, especially Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who beginning in late 
December discussed unification as a means of stopping the immigration of 
thousands of East Germans into West Germany. 


A second key factor in the sudden shift of the structure of 
opportunities was the direct participation of West German political 
professionals in the East German election campaign. For the West German 
political parties, the parliamentary race in the GDR became the first leg of a 
long campaign trail for the West German parliamentary elections scheduled for 
December 1990. West German politicians began their political stumping in the 
GDR in December 1989. By January, West German parties were looking openly for 


partners in the GDR.* By February, they had found them and the party 
landscape in the German Democratic Republic was almost identical to that of 
its western neighbor. By March, West German "sister parties" were full- 
fledged participants in the campaign for the East German parliament, the 
Volkskammer. 


The West German Social Democrats were the first to establish close 
contacts with their eastern sister party. As its ties to the West increased, 
the East German SDP moved further away from its social movement origins, 
eventually changing its name to match the western party and even electing a 
West German Social Democrat, Willy Brandt, as honorary party chair. Two other 
major West German parties, the Christian Democrats (CDU) and the Free 


34 public opinion polls traced a steady increase in support for 


unification among East Germans from November through March. Fodrster and Roski 
(1990:53) found that in late November 16 percent of East Germans were "very 
much for" unification while 32 percent were "more for than against." In 
January the respective figures were 40 percent and 39 percent. In early March 
they inched up to 43 percent and 41 percent. 


35 See, for example, Der Spiegel 44:1, 1 January 1990 on the CSU's 


efforts to find a sister party. See also Donovan 1990b. 
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Democrats (FDP), had to grapple with the problem of finding suitable partners 
in the East when their most obvious choices, the CDU-East and the Liberal 
Democrats (LDPD), respectively, were tainted with forty years of collaboration 
in the SED-led National Front. These same bloc parties, however, possessed 
desireable resources, including established memberships, staffs, and party 
infrastructures (e.g., offices, phone lines, newspapers). Both FRG parties 
eventually opted to lend support to the former bloc parties, but only when the 
latter were firmly embedded in coalitions with other - untainted - political 
parties. The Christian Social Union (CSU), the Bavarian sister party of the 
CDU, found its own East German partner in the newly formed conservative German 
Social Union (DSU). 


The West German parties' participation in and dominance of the East 
German campaign was multi-faceted. Each imported its own professional 
campaign staff, pollsters, sound systems for public events, media consultants, 
and campaign materials (pamphlets, stickers, posters, and tiny West German 
flags) and then proceeded to run a western-style election campaign on behalf 
of its sister party. Western parties provided substantial financial support 
to their eastern counterparts,° and popular FRG politicians campaigned 
throughout the GDR, in blatant disregard for the Round Table resolution 
forbidding western speakers to participate in the campaign. Helmut Kohl, for 
example, personally spoke to well over one million people in his six campaign 
appearances and one earlier appearance in Dresden in December. 


This massive participation of the West German political parties and 
politicians in the East German election campaign constituted a shift in the 
way political opportunities were structured in the GDR. To be a bit more 
concrete, their participation changed the subject and tone of political 
discourse, it changed the end goals and rules of the political game, and it 
made new skills and resources necessary for success in this new game. 
Finally, the focus on this new game - the western-style election campaign - 
devalued the previous achievements of the indigenous players, the 
Burgerbewegungen. 


The primary subject of public discourse in autumn 1989 was how to bring 
about an end to the unjust and totalitarian socialism, and to replace it with 
a reformed, democratic, humanitarian socialism in an independent GDR. In the 
election, however, the central subject on the political agenda was economic 
and political unification and the speed at which it could - and should - take 
place. Much debate in the campaign centered on questions of which GDR party 


36 For descriptive accounts of the West German campaign efforts see 


Darnton 1991:248-60; and Der Spiegel 44:9 (26 February 1990). In my 
interviews respondents also mentioned other "goodies" provided at rallies, 
including ball point pens, helium balloons, and free beer. 
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4 These contributions, which totalled 7.5 million DM, were made by 
foundations associated with each party. The CDU-led Alliance for Germany 
received the lion's share of the financial contributions, reaping 4.5 million 
DM from three foundations associated with the CDU and CSU. The SPD and the 
FDP supplied their respective sister parties with 1.5 million DM each. 


had the closest ties to a party in the FRG, and which of the latter parties 
could most quickly provide financial assistance to the GDR. The citizens’ 
movements, which had spent a good deal of time and energy developing concepts 
of a reformed, independent GDR, remained ideologically and politically opposed 
to rapid unification - especially in the form of GDR accession into the 
existing FRG - and, therefore, remote from a central campaign issue. 


In the early months of 1990, the rules of the game of politics in the 
GDR changed too. The rescheduling of the election changed the focus and 
immediate goals of political activity, the proliferation of political 
contenders changed the number and identity of players, and the involvement of 
the West German parties changed the nature of politics. In 1989 the citizens’ 
movements’ opponents were, clearly, the SED and the Stasi. Movements' end 
goals and strategies were oriented toward mobilizing the population against 
these opponents and, eventually, wresting control of the state and society 
from them. Despite their many disagreements and divisions, the citizens’ 
groups were able to work together when their energies were focused on a 
single, common enemy - the SED-led regime. In early 1990, however, the 
proliferation of political opponents removed this point of common focus. The 
new goal in this pluralist arena was to sell voters on a campaign message and 
demonstrate to them a contender's competence to govern and ability to achieve 
desired results. It was the FRG parties, not the Blirgerbewegungen, who were 
experienced and skilled at this. 


The terms of the new political game were the terms of electoral 
campaigns in West Germany, including celebrity appearances at well-advertised 
staged events, the use of marketing and targeting techniques, reliance on 
professional strategists and consultants, and use of spin control in dealings 
with the media. The style of politics shifted too. Politics became less 
related to participatory democracy, mobilization,and the exchange of ideas at 
the grassroots level. The new politics was highly westernized, 
professionalized, and mass-media oriented. The citizens' movements, comprised 
of self-proclaimed political amateurs, lacked the skills and experience to 
compete in this newly professionalized arena. 


New resources and skills became necessary for competing in the political 
arena. Money was itself a resource that could be used to purchase other 
resources and skills: advertising materials, advertising expertise, media 
consulting, campaign strategists, public opinion polls and the expertise to 
interpret them, public relations and media experience, and organizational 
skills for both producing campaign events and building local party 
organizations. Public visibility was a related resource of which the 
Burgerbewegungen had relatively little compared to other parties.*® Skills at 
crafting and conveying a political message were also necessary. Effective 
public speaking in western-style campaigns highlights simplicity of message, 
style of presentation, and experience with the press corps and their cameras. 


38 the Buirgerbewegungen received some financial support from the GDR 


government, but it was paid in East Marks and by no means comparable to the 
massive infusions other parties received - in hard currency - form their FRG 
sister parties. 
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The citizens' movements, with their internal disagreements, on-going 
fragmentation, and political amateurs, lacked both clarity of message and 
presentational skills. 


The new structure of political opportunities not only disadvantaged the 
GDR Biirgerbewegungen, it also devalued their achievements of the previous 
months. Their careful efforts to sort out consistent and constructive 
positions on various issues and problems of reconstituting the GDR were of 
little value in a campaign oriented toward clarity, optimism and simplicity of 
political message. Similarly their access to the Round Table and Modrow's 
government, and their expertise on the new constitution, the social charter, 
the Stasi, and economic reform were hard-won resources that lost their value 
as unification became inevitable. Finally, their internal governing 
structures, small office staffs, budgets, and regional communications networks 
were not sufficient for managing a national campaign, and the movements lacked 
the expertise and additional resources needed to utilize these assets to 
compete in the new political opportunity structure. “? 


The East German Burgerbewegungen emerged and developed ina 
hierarchical, centralized, and authoritarian political system. The party- 
state was the common adversary for all the citizens' movements and most of the 
citizens. The movements' fundamental demands for basic human and civil 
rights, for democracy and the right to representation, for freedom of travel, 
speech, organization, and for the right to establish a civil society were all 
demands made in opposition to the party-state. They were, essentially, 
demands that the centralized party-state relinquish its total control over all 
aspects of society. On the surface, it may appear that the Burgerbewegungen 
were politically marginalized because they formed with the goal of toppling 
the SED, and they lost their raison d'etre once they did so. But the 
relationship to the socialist regime is more complex than that. It is 
relevant not only because its demise was the end goal of the Birgerbewegungen, 
but also because the socialist system was the context in which the ideals and 
strategy of the Burgerbewegungen were initially shaped, and because it 
continued to influence their development, identity, and ability to adapt to 
the new political opportunity structure. 


From early autumn 1989 through at least February, the Blurgerbewegungen 
invested their energy and resources in opposing the old regime. They 
cultivated certain expertise, they pursued particular political avenues, and 
they continued to allow their vision of a democratic socialist future be 
shaped by the confines of the previous system. Thus, the social movements' 
ideologies and strategies were reactions to their experiences with the old 
regime. Therefore, by the beginning of the election campaign in February, 
when it was finally clear that the former SED-regime was broken and that the 
parties and government of the Federal Republic would be the new dominant 
forces in the politics and future of the GDR, the Btirgerbewegungen were 


” See Kamenitsa 1993 (chapters 7 and 8). 


” For an account of the women's movement's campaign difficulties, see 


Kamenitsa 1993. 
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unprepared to cope with the resulting shifts in the structure of political 
opportunities. They were unable to change strategy and orientation fast 
enough to remain a force in East German politics. 


MOVEMENT MARGINALIZATION & POLITICAL IDENTITY 


The results of the election were a definitive demonstration of the 
marginal political position of the citizens' movements in spring 1990. The 
parties with western campaign assistance won the lion's share of the votes 
with the CDU-led Alliance for Germany winning 48 percent (41% for the CDU 
itself), the Social Democrats 22 percent, and the Free Democrats 5 percent. 
The socialist PDS garnered 16 percent of the vote, while the combined totals 
for three citizens' movements coalitions was under 6 percent.*! Although no 
one had expected a Burgerbewegungen victory, the severity of defeat was a 
shock to participants. The movements ceased to be important actors in the 
development of the GDR. After the CDU and SPD agreed to a grand coalition in 
the Volkskammer, the movements had little impact in that body. Nor did they 
play any significant role in negotiating the terms of German unification with 
the FRG. The movements did continue to contest elections, gaining seats on 
local governing bodies in May, seats in state (Land) legislatures in October, 
and eight seats in the first joint German parliament elected in December 1990. 
While they remain active in some cities, they are still marginal actors at the 
national level. The UFV, which has two state-level representatives and one in 
the Bundestag, has been unsuccessful at generating a broader mass movement or 


preserving those policies and institutions they hoped to salvage from the 
socialist system. 


My explanation of this marginalization goes beyond those offered in the 
political process model, but does not contradict that model. McAdam (1982) 
associates four processes with the decline of social movements. One of these 
processes is the decline of organizational strength within the movement. In 
the case of the citizens' movements in the GDR in 1990, however, there was 
actually an increase in internal organizational strength as the groups became 
more institutionalized. 


Another process McAdam highlights is the "decline in salience of certain 
cognitions essential to sustained insurgency" (1982:63). In the case of the 
East German citizens' movements, such a decline is evident on two dimensions. 
Within and among the movement organizations different emphases and approaches 
led to fragmentation of central unifying ideas and, subsequently, strategies. 
In terms of the groups' relations with the rest of the population, the 
opposition's central - and once popular - ideas lost salience in two ways. 

One set of central demands, those relating to travel freedoms, dismantling the 
Stasi, and ending the SED's power monopoly, ceased to be relevant in early 
1990 because the Blirgerbewegungen had already achieved them. A related set of 


41 Data were taken from "Wahlkommission der DDR." The totals of the 


citizens' movement coalitions were: Alliance 90 (New Forum, IFM, and Democracy 
Now) 2.9 percent; UFV-Green Party 1.9 percent; United Left-Die Nelken .18 
percent. 


demands, those relating to the creation of an independent, democratic, 
socialist GDR, ceased to be popular when forces from the FRG offered a new 
alternative - unification - that was not even imaginable in Fall 1989, and 
thus was not part of the public discourse then. 


A third process recognized by McAdam, increased repression by movement 
opponents, was not a factor in the GDR during the campaign. Although the 
political efforts of the social movements might have been dwarfed or 
marginalized by those of the western-supported parties, the movements' freedom 
to participate, mobilize, and present their positions was never forcibly 
curtailed. The circumstances of competition might not have been fair, but 
they were not repressive. Similarly, McAdam's fourth process, a contraction 
of political opportunities, is not descriptive of what happened in the GDR in 
the first three months of 1990. The public spaces and political means used by 
the Biirgerbewegungen in 1989 continued to exist and to be used for political 
expression, but new forces squeezed the Burgerbewegungen out of them. Public 
demonstrations provide one example. Once the loci of popular expression of 
support for groups like New Forum, they later become a key means for segments 
of the population to express support for German unity. Similarly, 
opportunities to influence the GDR leadership (e.g., the Round Table) remained 
open to the Buirgerbewegungen, or became newly available, (e.g., the Government 
of National Responsibility), but their importance was eclipsed when other 
means of politics, namely the election campaign and negotiation with the FRG 
leadership, were elevated to the top of the political agenda. 


To understand the marginalization of social movements in the GDR, I add 
a fifth process to McAdam's list. What happened in the GDR in the first three 
months of 1990 was less a contraction of political opportunities or a 
repression of social movements, than a wholesale shift of the political 
opportunity structure. The political opportunities the social movements 
utilized in 1989 lost much of their importance as new and different 
opportunities and obstacles were introduced to the political landscape. The 
political environment in which the citizens' movements were operating had been 
changed, in part, by their own successes in toppling the former regime and 
gaining positions in the reorganized government. In other respects, the 
movements were only partially responsible, for instance, in the change of 
public attitudes toward the movements and their original goals. Finally, 
there were fundamental changes that were beyond the influence of the 
Burgerbewegungen. The most important of which was the direct and indirect 
participation of West German political parties in shaping the domestic 
political affairs of the GDR and, more specifically, in the parliamentary 
campaign. Within a period of several weeks, social movements that had emerged 
in and adapted to one political opportunity structure, were forced to contend 
with an entirely different political opportunity structure. 


This conclusion raises a series of questions. What else could the 
movements have done? Is it not true that even in fall 1989 they were minority 
groups that did not enjoy mass support and after the opening of the Berlin 
Wall they lost any remaining loyalty of the population? Is it not true that 
by winter 1990, there was nothing they could have done to assume leadership of 
the country or to win the elections? 


It is true that by winter 1990, the Burgerbewegungen lacked massive 
popular support. It is also true that once the FRG parties decided to 
participate fully and directly in GDR politics, the Btirgerbewegungen had no 
chance of winning the election - or even winning a substantial margin of 
votes. However, these realities need not have prevented them from pursuing 
other avenues in the efforts to influence politics. That is, had the 
movements been more flexible and or more willing to adapt their goals and 
strategies, they may have been able to have a more substantial political 
impact on the direction of German politics, even given the shift in 
Opportunity structure. For example, had the Biirgerbewegungen formed a grand 
coalition in the election, they may have been able to attract more voters on 
the left; instead this vote was split among the several movement alliances and 
with the PDS and the SPD. Surely the result would not have been a 
parliamentary majority, but a more substantial and cohesive faction in the 
Volkskammer would have been a realistic expectation. Such a coalition would 
also have enabled the movements to speak with a single united voice in an 
effort to contradict the clear and overly optimistic campaign messages of the 
western parties. The movements also could have tailored their messages (or 
the message of this hypothetical coalition) to the concerns of the population 
and not been so dismissive of people's material concerns. For example, had 
they been more sensitive to popular attitudes, they could have explained their 
concerns about rapid unification in terms that did not reject it outright, but 
that explained how East Germans could lose certain material benefits if 
unification proceeded too quickly and without certain social and economic 
guarantees in place. Thus they could have tailored their message without 
compromising their fundamental principles and, in the process, articulated a 
point of view largely ignored in the campaign. 


The women's movement could have pursued other political strategies as 
well. Had it been more willing to adapt to the new opportunity structure, it 
might have forged alliances with existing institutions that already had direct 
access to millions of women, namely the DFD and the trade unions. Working 
with such institutions would have helped the UFV to establish contacts with 
and collect information about "normal" women, thus helping the UFV to frame 
its own electoral appeals and to refine its own theory and practice to be more 
inclusive. The UFV might also have put less effort into fielding its own 
candidates and focused more of its efforts on getting other Burgerbewegungen 
and parties to take positive stances on preserving and promoting women's 
rights and benefits. They might even have worked to get UFV women on other 
parties' and groups' electoral tickets. Finally, the UFV might have eschewed 
an electoral strategy entirely and focused its attention on using new 
opportunities to become a more effective interest group that lobbied the 
Volkskammer and individual parties. 


It is, of course, impossible to say whether these strategies would have 
worked or even if they would have been preferable to the course chosen. It is 
important, however, to recognize that the new political environment did offer 
new and different opportunities that the citizens' movements could have 
pursued. The movements' abilities to perceive and act upon these 
opportunities, however, continued to be shaped by their past experience in the 
socialist system, and their identities as citizens' movements rather than as 
professional political parties. 
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Abstract: Rethinking North Korea: A Neorealist Assessment 


Neorealism is often regarded as being unable to accurately explain Third World states. Critics 
of neorealism argue that not only is the unitary actor assumption logically untenable, but that on closer 
empirical examination personalities and domestic variables do matter. Additionally, even if 
neorealism may explain the actions of the large powers, critics contend that the insights of neorealism 
do not extend to smaller nations unconstrained by great power considerations. This paper joins the 
discussion by selecting what is generally considered a hard test-case for neorealism - North Korea ~ 


and comparing the relative explanatory power of the dominant, unit-level, approach against that of 


neorealism. I will criticize most scholarly works on North Korea as being theoretically incomplete, 


while showing that neorealist theory provides a more satisfactory explanation for North Korea’s 
foreign policy over the past forty years. North Korea is a particularly interesting case for neorealism 
not only because North Korea is generally viewed as the paradigmatic “cult of personality” state, but 
also because its actions have been viewed by many as aberrant and unpredictable. This paper makes 
two contributions to international relations theory. First, this paper presents a “hard test” for 
neorealism, and confirms the utility of neorealism as a theory of international politics applicable not 
only to the great powers but also to small states as well. Second, this paper makes clear the need for 


more self-conscious theorizing among area specialists. 
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In the literature of international relations, it is fast becoming commonplace to assert 
the importance of domestic politics and call for more research on the subject...Some even 
contend that that realism’s dictum about the “primacy of foreign policy” is wrong, and that 
the domestic politics of states are the key to understanding world events. Innenpolitik is in.! 


Neorealism is often regarded as being unable to accurately explain Third World states. In 
particular, controversy has surrounded the simplifying assumption that nation-states constitute unitary 
actors.? Critics of neorealism argue that not only is the unitary actor assumption logically untenable, but 
that when empirically analyzed, personalities and domestic variables do affect policy outcomes. 
Additionally, even if neorealism may explain the actions of the great powers, critics contend that the 
insights of neorealism do not extend to smaller nations unconstrained by great power considerations.?_ This 
paper joins the discussion by using North Korea as a case study. The conventional wisdom regarding 
North Korea focuses on elites, ideology and attitudes, and domestic variables in explaining North 
Korean foreign policy, and tends to argue that North Korea remains a pariah state with a “cult of 
personality” surrounding Kim II Sung, and an aberrant and unpredictable foreign policy. This paper's 
overall goal is to compare the relative explanatory power of this dominant “decision-making” approach 
against that of neorealism. Three principal questions undergird this case study of North Korean foreign 
policy: First, is neorealism applicable to small states? Second, can neorealism explain North Korea 
better than the conventional wisdom? Finally, how well does the conventional wisdom explain North 
Korean foreign policy? 

I criticize most scholarly works on North Korea as being theoretically incomplete, while 
showing that neorealist theory provides a more satisfactory explanation for North Korea’s foreign 
policy over the past forty years. I show that not only can neorealism explain North Korea’s foreign 
policy and the “long-peace” on the Korean peninsula, but also that neorealism can subsume many of the 
decision-making explanations. 

This paper makes two contributions to international relations theory. First, this paper confirms 
the utility of neorealism as a theory of international politics applicable not only to the great powers but 
also to small states as well. Neorealism focuses on the external opportunities and constraints of a nation 
to explain its foreign policy, while decision-making approaches center their inquiry on the internal, unit- 
level variables of a nation-state’s leadership. With respect to North Korean studies in particular, 
scholars have relied upon the attributes and attitudes of that country’s leadership to explain North 


l Fareed Zakaria, “Realism and Domestic Politics,” International Security 17, no. 1 (Summer 1992): 177- 
198. 

2See, for example, Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 
1979), Robert Keohane, ed., Neorealism and its critics, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986), 
John Lewis Gaddis, “International Relations Theory and the End of the Cold War,” International 
Security 17, no. 3 (Winter 1992): 5-58, Jack S. Levy, “Domestic Politics and War,” in Robert Rotberg and 
Theodore K. Rabb, eds., The Origin and Prevention of Major Wars (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989): 79-101, Robert Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Power and Interdependence: World Politics in 
Transition (Boston: Little, Brown, 1977), Fareed Zakaria (fn. 1), and John Mearsheimer, “Back to the 
Future: Instability in Europe after the Cold War,” International Security 15, no. 1 (Summer 1990):5-56, 
and the subsequent correspondences in International Security. 

3For a criticism of the applicability of neorealism or balance-of-power theory to the Third World, see 
Steven David, “Explaining Third World Alignment,” World Politics 43, no. 2 January 1991): 233-256. 
See also Steven Van Evera, “Why Europe Matters, Why the Third World Doesn’t: America’s Grand 
Strategy After the Cold War,” Journal of Strategic Studies, 13, no. 2. (June 1990): 1-51, and Steven David, 
“Why the Third World Still Matters,” International Security 17, no. 3 (Winter 1992): 127-159. 

4For example, Sang-Woo Rhee writes that “North Korea’s foreign policy...shows complex, erratic, and 
abrupt shifts and turns. To give appropriate explanations or make reliable forecasts of North Korea’s 
foreign policy thus seems an almost impossible task.” Sang-woo Rhee, “Juche Ideology as North Korea’s 
Foreign Policy Guide,” in Robert Scalapino and Hongkoo Lee, eds., North Korea in a Regional and Global 
Context (Berkeley: Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 1986): 37-54. 


Korea’s actions. Thus North Korea is a “hard-test” for neorealism, for three reasons. First, North Korea 
is not a great power, and thus should be more difficult for neorealism to explain. Second, even among 
small states North Korea is considered to be a deviant and unpredictable case. Finally, the conventional 
wisdom regarding North Korea emphasizes precisely those factors which neorealism discounts. The 
second contribution this paper makes is its emphasis on the need for more self-conscious theorizing among 
area specialists. In showing that many North Korean specialists have ignored or misused theory in their 
work, this study seeks to extend the utility of theory-based analysis of North Korea and to help draw 
together disparate issues of debate surrounding this small but important country. 

This paper is composed of three sections. In the first section I review the dominant theoretical 
approach to the study of North Korea. I select some widely accepted "facts" about North Korea, and 
show that these stylized views are both logically and empirically untenable. In the second section I 
derive hypotheses based upon neorealism which accurately describe North Korea’s history. In the final 
section I turn my attention to the question of nuclear proliferation, and argue that the danger is not now 
and never has been as great as believed. 

THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM 

A series of interrelated and stylized "facts" about North Korea abound in the literature. As one 
Sovietologist has noted, “the worse the data the greater the need for sophisticated techniques to make 
the most of it.”> I will present five such facts, showing the limitations of both the internal logic and 
their explanatory power with regard to North Korea. These views are derived from what might loosely 
be called a "decision-making" paradigm which mostly focuses on the attributes and attitudes of the 
North Korean elites. Most studies of North Korea are methodologically flawed, and I will concentrate 
on two major methodological shortcomings in reviewing these stylized facts: falsifiability and imprecise 
definitions. 

Any argument or description is undergirded by a theory, either implicitly or explicitly. The more 
clearly the theory is stated, the more positive one can be about testing its rigor and insights. In particular 
theories must be falsifiable -- that is, stated in such a way that scholars would be able to discern 
whether or not the evidence substantiates the theory’s predicted outcome.® Lacking the ability to prove 
the theory wrong, it is difficult to accept the theory as correct. A second and related methodological 
problem prevalent in the study of North Korea is the tendency of many studies to infer explanations from 
unproven and unsound data; that is, to assume a fact in the absence of strong evidence, when the 
assumption itself is open to question. In particular I will show that inferences about North Korean 
attributes are more debatable than generally recognized in the literature, and that these inferences lead 
to faulty explanations. 

These insights have clear implications for the study of North Korea, and should at the least 
force scholars to be more self-consciously methodological. After a brief examination of the five stylized 
facts regarding North Korea, I conclude this section by examining the role Kim I] Sung plays in the 
literature. The most prominent aspect to the study of North Korean politics is the focus on Kim II Sung, 
the leader of North Korea since the Korean war. In particular I argue that invoking Kim II Sung is a deus 
ex machina, and the typical analysis of North Korea becomes unfalsifiable, and thus its claims are 
doubtful. We now turn to five stylized facts. 

1. North Korea is an aggressive and expansionist state. Not only did the North initiate war in 
June 1950, but since that time they have been prepared to attack at a moment's notice. As Hajime Izumi 


5Jack Snyder, “Richness, Rigor, and the Study of Soviet Foreign Policy,” International Security 9, no. 3 
(Winter 1985):89-108. This is not to argue that all those who study North Korea are either willfully 
atheoretical or ignoring theory. For example, Samuel Kim has writen that “The dominant approach (to 
North Korean studies) is too atheoretical, and too idiographic...Much of the literature...reflects a 
historical approach excessively concerned with attempts to capture “reality” in full detail.” Samuel S. 
Kim, "Research on Korean Communism: Promise versus Performance," World Politics 32, no. 2 January 
1980): 281-310. 

6For a discussion of the philosophy of science, see Imre Lakatos, “Falsification and the Methodology of 
Scientific Research Programmes,” in Imre Lakatos and Alan Musgrave, eds., Criticism and the Growth of 
Knowledge (London: Cambridge University Press, 1970): 91-196, Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970), and Karl R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery, (New York: Harper and Row, 1965). 
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writes, "Given the past record, we cannot rule out the possibility of Pyongyang’s taking some sudden, 
unanticipated action."” Those assessing the state of arms control negotiations and North Korea's 
changing foreign policy argue that "there exists no firm evidence that North Korea has completely 
abandoned its doctrine of forceful unification...One cannot rule out the possibility that Pyongyang may 
try to exploit a fluid international environment and unstable domestic situation, the result of which could 
well be a militarized dispute."® The consensus on this point is overwhelming, evidence of tunnels under 
the DMZ and sporadic terrorist violence being offered proof of North Korean offensive intentions.° 

2. The US and South Korea are pacifistic in their intentions, and more importantly, North Korea 
knows this.!° This point is so universally accepted that it is rarely mentioned. Indicative accounts, 
however, purely stress the role that the South and the US can play in defense and the defusion of tension, 
while little mention is made of the effect these proposed actions may have on North Korea. 

3. The threat from North Korea will grow as the South continues its economic and military 
buildup. Because the North is falling farther behind the South on almost every dimension, the 
incentives for the North to strike while they still have some hope of winning a war will increase just as 
the potential of succeeding decreases. Among other potential scenarios, Norman Levin writes that 
"Another potential outcome would be [for North Korea]...to take more active steps to set back détente. 
Such a state would be particularly dangerous during the period between the onset of US military 
reductions from South Korea and the development by the ROK of military parity with North 
Korea...[North Korea] could prompt more militant measures to seize a "window of opportunity" to 


7 Hajime Izumi, "North Korea and the Changes in Eastern Europe," Korean Studies 16 (1992): 1-12. In 1993 
scholars are still repeating this idea in scholarly journals. See Donald S. McDonald, “Review of Doug 
Brandow and Ted Carpenter, eds., The U.S.-Korean Alliance: Time for a Change,” in Journal of Asian 
Studies, 52, no. 1 (February 1993): 178-9. See also Choung-II Chee, "Some Observations on Dr. Oran R. 
Young's Suggestions for Peaceful Unification," Korea and World Affairs 7, no. 2 (Summer 1983); Hakjoon 
Kim, Unification Policies of South and North Korea: A comparative study (Seoul: Seoul National 
University Press, 1978). For a view of the policymaker’s thinking, see “North Korea Still a Threat,” 
Korea Times: December 18, 1992, p. 1. I have generally refrained from using literature from South Korea 
in this paper, because up until a few years ago the political climate in South Korea was such that studies 
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quite good. See Han-sik Park, ed., Bukhan-ui Silsang-gwa Chonmang (Realities and Outlook of North 
Korea), (Seoul: Dongwa Research Institute, 1991), Bukhan Chongnam (North Korea Manual) (Seoul: 
Institute for North Korean Studies, 1983), Bukhan Chonso (A Complete Manual of North Korea) (Seoul: 
Institute for Far Eastern Studies, 1974, 1986), and Bukhan Gaeyo (Survey of North Korea) (Seoul, 
National Unification Board, 1980). 
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Prospects for Arms Reduction under Global Detente (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1990); Norman 
Levin, "Global Detente and North Korea's Strategic Relations,” Korean Journal of Defense Analysis 2, 
no. 1 (Summer 1990): 33-54; Leonard S. Spector and Jacqueline R. Smith, "North Korea: the Next Nuclear 
Nightmare?" Arms Control Today 21:2 (March 1991); Joo-Hong Nam, "The Entangling Conflict in 
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advance the reunification of Korea."'! The “closing window of opportunity” may cause an increasingly 
desperate North Korea to launch an attack before its too late.!? 

4. The military balance on the peninsula has traditionally favored the North, and even in the 
early 1990s South Korea has not yet caught up to the North in the level of military strength. While the 
South has a 650,000 man army, the North maintains about a force of about one million soldiers. As Kwan- 
Chi Oh wrote in 1990, "There exists today a military imbalance in favor of North Korea...The present 
military imbalance on the Korean peninsula is far greater than that which existed in Western Europe on 
the eve of World War II." The implication is clear: if Hitler could invade with inferior forces, what 
do we expect from Kim II-Sung? 

5. One of the most volatile military confrontations in the world, the situation in Korea is best 
described as a powder keg. The de-militarized zone (DMZ) between the North and the South is a 
misnomer, and has been and continues to be a highly unstable border. Representative of this view, Kim 
Yung-myung writes, "The Korean peninsula remains one of the most volatile potential sites of local 
conflict."'4 

These stylized views, although taken from different authors, come close to describing the median 
analysts views regarding North Korea. Focusing mainly on the decision-making aspects and attributes of 
the North, the underlying theme to these views is that the North is a dangerous and unpredictable 
nation, ruled by risk-acceptant, gain-maximizing leaders. 

PROBLEMS WITH THESE STYLIZED FACTS 

In this section I present either logical or empirical problems with the above-mentioned facts. In 
addition to focusing on the unfalsifiable nature of these arguments, the literature exhibits problems with 
measuring concepts. Two such concepts are in need of serious definition, in order to avoid arbitrary use and 
ad hoc employment of these terms. The concepts “aggressive” and “offensive” need to be defined. 
Analysts predisposed to judging North Korea somewhat harshly tend to broaden these terms to include 
almost any type of militant or even non-pacifist behavior by North Korea, including minor military 
skirmishes, diplomatic language, and fiery rhetoric. On the other hand defenders of North Korea refuse 
to accept almost any definition of belligerence which might cast North Korea in a dark shadow. One 
possibility is to define an aggressive state as one that is not satisfied with the status quo. By this 
definition, however, even South Korea is expansionist and aggressive, since its stated goal is unification 
with the north. By using the terms in such an elastic manner one runs the risk that the terms will lose 
their analytic clarity. The problem of defining an aggressive or expanionist state is not confined to the 
study of North Korea, and the question over aggressive intentions is actually a question of whether a 
country is likely to use force to achieve its goals: how badly does a country value the goal? What is their 
estimation of the costs and benefits? What is the likelihood of achieving that goal?!> The decision to 
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pursue an “aggressive” or “expansionist” goal is thus composed of three separate calculations: the value 
of the prize, the costs that will be paid for that prize, and the probability of success. Thus while it may 
be that North Korea values quite highly the goal of unifying with the South on its own terms, in order to 
argue that North Korea actually poses a threat to the South one must show convincingly that North 
Korea positively evaluates all three conditions. 

Additionally, “offensive” and “defensive” attitudes and deployments need definition. When 
both Northern and Southern forces are massed near the border, why is one set of troops considered 
"offensive" and the other "defensive"? When Pyongyang and Seoul are literally minutes flying time 
distant, no deployment can be purely defensive in nature. In a similar situation, analysts in Europe during 
the mid-1980s were worried that a proposed pullback of Soviet troops to the Soviet Union was still 
offensive, because those troops could be deployed within days to the East German border.'® The Korean 
peninsula being far smaller, troops in Pusan can reach the DMZ within hours. Arguments over offensive 
and defensive deployments without a clear definition of what a “offensive” deployment is only distorts, 
not clarifies, the issues. For example, North Korean stockpiling of four months' worth of munitions is seen 
as an indicator of aggressive intent. An equally likely explanation is that the North, having lost their 
major allies, is attempting to provide internally its security needs. Without a falsifiable way of 
measuring intentions, the stockpiling of munitions for defensive or offensive purposes is observationally 
equivalent. 

1. The North is aggressive. The most obvious evidence that the North is aggressive came forty- 
three years ago when the North invaded the South in June 1950. The question over who started the war is 
in doubt only to the most ideologically committed. However, there are two points relevant to my 
analysis. First, the US in 1950 had specifically stated that it had no interest in defending the South 
from communist aggrandizement, placing South Korea outside of its defense perimeter. Conditions on the 
peninsula were hardly stable, instead causing more misperception and heightened tensions on both sides 
of the border.'7 South Korean political rule was hardly stable, with insurgent uprisings up and down the 
peninsula. South Korean president Sygman Rhee had been advocating a "righteous march northward."'8 
Although there is no question that the North invaded the South, the potential for war was high. 

Secondly, while it may be true that in 1950 North Korea was the aggressor, it is far from clear 
that in 1993 North Korea retains either the goal or intent of communizing the south through the use of 
force. Ever since 1950 analysts have argued that the probability of war on the peninsula is high. One 
clear prediction from the conventional wisdom is that North Korea should seize opportunities to invade 
the south when they arise. Indeed, a favorite pastime of policy analysts has been to create the various 
scenarios under which the North will invade the South. Kenro Shimamoto envisions either a political 
crisis in the South or domestic turmoil in the North precipitating an invasion of South Korea.’9 Yet the 
South has experienced just such difficulties in the past. Twice South Korean military units have been 
moved from the front-line in order to execute a coup d'état, in 1961 and 1980. The subsequent turmoil and 
divided military were excellent conditions for a North Korean invasion attempt. Certainly those 
conditions were more conducive to invasion than under the periods of relatively peaceful rule once those 
dictators had consolidated power. Why then did we not see the aggressive, imperialistic North invade? 

One explanation for the lack of Northern response in 1961 is that Kim I] Sung, surprised by the 
coup, was unable to quickly mount either a full-scale attack or a commando raid on the South. Asa result, 
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the explanation goes, Kim Il Sung instigated the North Korean military buildup of the early 1960s.”° 
However, this is not a fair inference from the proposition that North Korea believes that the benefits 
and likely success of invasion are positive. Rather, this story is an attempt to fit evidence into a theory: 
if one begins with the premise that North Korea wishes to attack the south but then is faced with 
evidence contrary to the theory, one should not devise an ad hoc hypothesis which, through various 
contortions, will refrain from falsifying the theory. “North Korea should have attacked, but they 
didn’t, but they really wanted to and were just caught napping” is not a convincing story, much less a 
coherent theory. The theory of North Korean attributes does not clearly lead to the prediction that 
North Korea will not invade. If it is possible to devise such a theory, then scholars must be clear in 
delineating the circumstances under which we expect North Korea to either invade or not invade. 

Finally, the proposition of an aggressive state does not necessarily lead to a prediction of 
terrorist behavior -- this is a false test. Most analysts use terrorist activities as evidence of aggressive 
intentions. However, in order to avoid threatening the central strategic balance, a nation may logically 
pursue terrorist activities. Given the evidence, an equally compelling explanation for North Korean 
terrorist activities is that precisely because the North does not wish to challenge the status quo on the 
peninsula, they pursue such peripheral actions. 

2. South Korea and the US are pacifistic and the North knows this. The problem with this view 
is not that many Americans and South Koreans believe it to be true, but rather how a skeptic would 
interpret the situation. Actions and perceptions can be perceived in different ways, especially between 
two nations locked in mutual competition. Although I will return to this argument more fully in 
developing my own theory, the problem with this approach is that even if nation A knows that it is 
peaceful, it cannot trust nation B to also be peaceful. Thus a peaceful nation may arm for war. In the 
context of the Korean peninsula it may not be so clear to the North Koreans that they are the aggressors. 
The annual military exercises (Team Spirit) have in the past emphasized large-scale amphibious 
landings and other offensive operations, which to North Korea may hardly appear “defensive” in 
nature.*! While US military officers I have talked to insist that such exercises are purely defensive in 
nature, it would be surprising if the North Koreans perceive the situation in the same way. 

3. The threat from the North is increasing as they fall behind the South. This argument is also 
unfalsifiable. A "closing window of opportunity” offers a potential incentive to go to war, but many other 
factors also influence a decision to invade.” If the North did not invade when the military balance was 
more in their favor, it is not convincing to argue that they will invade when the balance begins to go 
against them. If one takes as an article of faith that the North wishes to invade, it may be possible to 
arrive at the conclusion that they will invade the farther they fall behind the South. How can it be 
that North Korea did not invade while they were strong, but will invade when they are weak? The 
question is really whether states become more risk acceptant as they fall behind a competitor, and what 
is lacking is a clear explication of the factors that lead up to a decision to invade. 

4. The military balance favors the North. Most surprising about many of these accounts is that 
they measure the strength of the North Korean military only against that of the ROK., without 
including the US forces, either those present in Korea or those potential reinforcements. The North 
Koreans, if they are planning a war, must surely include the US military in their calculations. As an 
exercise devoted to estimating the relative force potentials after a US withdrawal this might be 
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interesting. But these balances do not estimate 10 years ahead. They estimate current levels of forces, 
which is misleading. 

5. The situation in Korea is a powder keg. This idea is wrong and yet has been prevalent for forty 
years. There has been no war on the Korean peninsula since 1953. Either we are extremely lucky, or the 
"powder keg" analogy is flawed. 

By themselves, this "stylized" vision of North Korea is logically untenable. When one uses 
these facts to explain North Korean actions over the past forty years, their explanatory power is even 
worse. If the North is an aggressive state, willing to attack at a moment's notice, why when the 
opportunity to attack presented itself did they not? Variations in North Korean behavior are explained 
with reference to ad hoc arguments. The North Korean buildup during the 1960s is seen as evidence of 
Kim Sung's relentless drive to communize the South. The development of Juche as an ideology is seen as a 
madman's cult of personality. The simultaneous moves in the 1970s towards both initial détente and the 
development of some nuclear capacity are seen as contradictory and irrational. The signing of the Non 
Proliferation treaty is seen as an anomaly. The calls for unification and tension reduction are believed to 
be products of the insidious North Korean drive for peninsular domination. 

So far the discussion of North Korea has failed on methodological grounds. However, the final 
overwhelming problem with the approach to explaining North Korean foreign policy through examining 
its attributes lies in the focus on Kim II Sung’s personality and traits. By resorting to an irrational 
demagogue as an explanatory variable, analysts are appealing to a deus ex machina by which any North 
Korean action can post-dictively supported. North Korea has been described as a nation of "paranoid 
survivalists"? and "a renegade state."*4 Typical of this approach is an article by John Perry: 


Rhetorical style and financial irresponsibility pale beside the impact on 
international public opinion of the inexplicable spasms of violence perpetuated by North 
Korea. Much can be said against the erratic ferocity of such behavior. 


As Kim grows older, analysts argue that his danger increases, for he may see his lifelong dream 
of unification on Northern terms slipping away. James Pierce of the US Embassy in Seoul recently said 
"Why would North Korea attack? Because Kim Il-Sung is not rational."* However, ideological 
pretensions to independence did not preclude Kim from accepting enormous aid from the Chinese and the 
Soviets. Irrationality did not prevent Kim from holding pragmatic talks with Japanese politician Shin 
Kanemaru in September 1991. Kim II Sung’s rule, one of the longest leaderships in the world, points to his 
sophisticated ability to make decisions. 

From a methodological point of view, the question becomes "how much of Kim's personal value 
system and attitudes must we know in order to understand North Korean behavior?" This question rests on 
a counterfactual: if Kim's attitudes and rationality are important in explaining North Korean foreign 
policy, we should be able to imagine a different North Korean leader and a different set of outcomes.?” 
What a focus on personality ignores, of course, is that we cannot infer actions from attributes if the 
situation also matters. As Waltz writes, "Just as peacemakers may fail to make peace, so troublemakers 
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may fail to make trouble. From attributes one cannot predict outcomes if outcomes depend on the 
situations of the actors as well as on their attributes."”° It is implausible that without Kim II Sung, 
North Korea would not be locked in competition with the South. 

The point of the previous exercise is not to argue that the descriptions and analyses of the above 
facts are wrong; in fact these descriptions may be accurate. But the evidence and logic are not consistent 
with the conclusions. In fact, being derived largely without reference to any theory, these facts have no 
basis in falsifiability. Rather than preach to the converted, sound social science should be able to 
convince an intelligent skeptic. 

In this section I have presented some of the major stylized facts about North Korea extant in the 
literature. I have shown that not only do these individual facts fade under close scrutiny, but that 
together they present a wholly inaccurate description of North Korean actions over the last forty years. 
The implication of these analyses is that North Korea is a dangerous and unpredictable state, a pariah 
on the international scene. However, North Korea has not acted in such a way. Either these descriptions 
are wrong or analysts are missing other important variables. The major methodological problem with 
most scholarly discussion of North Korea derives from its to lack any basis in theory. In particular, the 
above-mentioned analyses fail because they lack a falsifiable propositions. By now presenting my own 
theory, and then applying it to North Korea's suspected nuclear weapons development, | offer an 
alternative. 

NEOREALISM AND SMALL STATES 

In this section I develop a theoretical framework based on neorealism. The purpose of this section 
is two-fold: to show that Kim Il Sung and “North Korean attributes” are relatively unimportant to the 
explanation and theory of North Korean foreign policy, and in its stead to rigorously explain the broad 
contours of North Korea’s foreign policy. Although structural theories tend to focus on the great powers, 
many of the concepts of structural theories are, with modification, applicable to small states.29 Rather 
than review the mass of structural theories in the literature, I focus on two aspects of current interest 
regarding North Korea: the security dilemma and subsequent arms races and balancing behavior, and 
deterrence theory. Structural theories begin with the standard assumptions: states are unitary actors, 
the international arena is ordered on the principle of anarchy and is hence a self-help system, and that 
states are first and foremost concerned with survival. 

THE SECURITY DILEMMA 

The security dilemma occurs because even if state A knows that it is a pacifist state, because of 
the anarchic international order A can never be sure that B is also peaceful. Therefore A must prepare 
for war even while professing peace. B in response must arm against A's behavior, and the "security 
dilemma" results. Without examining the internal attributes of nations, we expect that countries locked 
in a high threat situation will both perceive the other side as the aggressor, and be accordingly concerned 
about the relative power of the opposing state.3! This theory can be extended to include variables to 
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which I have previously alluded: whether the offense or the defense has the advantage, and whether 
an offensive posture is distinguishable from a defensive posture. Robert Jervis writes that: “(When the 
offense has the advantage and offensive postures are indistinguishable from defensives ones) There is no 
way to get security without menacing others, and security through defense is terribly difficult to obtain. 
Status-quo states acquire the same kind of arms that are sought by aggressors...and attacking is the best 
route to defending what you have....Arms races are likely...cooperation will be extremely hard to 
achieve.”92 

Because states are concerned primarily with their own survival, and since states are concerned 
about relative power, there exists in the international system a tendency for states to balance other states 
for protection against real or perceived threats.** There exist two broad paths a nation may take when 
balancing -- either external balancing (alliances and alignments) or internal balancing (unilateral 
attempts to increase their power.) When deciding whether to internally or externally balance, a state is 
concerned with both maintaining autonomy while increasing the net benefit that will result from its 
actions. While a state may desire to free-ride on the efforts of other states, this may reduce the state's 
independence, and lead it into a situation of vulnerability vis-a-vis its allies.54 Similarly, alliances are 
inherently incredible, for at any time an ally may decide not to honor its agreement.* 

Finally, neorealism posits a counterintuitive role for ideology. Generally scholars view ideology 
as an independent variable affecting the formation of foreign policy. However, neorealism hypothesizes 
the opposite causality: that a nation’s international situation will have a powerful effect on its 
ideology. If a state is powerful, its ideology will promote intervention. If a state is small, its ideology 
will promote independence and autonomy. 

DETERRENCE 

Similar to the security dilemma is the problem of deterrence. Although theories of deterrence 
are not necessarily neorealist in orientation, I will focus on those theories which share similar 
assumptions with neorealism, for example the nation-state as a unitary actor and a focus on how the 
international system affects the constraints and opportunities a nation faces. Most common in the 
deterrence literature is a focus on what might be called the “rational theory of deterence.”** Simply put, 
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the theory predicts that if state B thinks the cost of attacking is greater than not attacking, B will have 
been deterred. Thus the initial focus in the literature is on the relative capabilities of both the status- 
quo and the defending nation. In more sophisticated form the theory focuses on second-strike capabilities 
(nuclear or conventional), the credibility of threats, and problems of incomplete and imperfect 
information.” At other times this model is extended to focus on why states would either seize a "window 
of opportunity" or attempt to prevent the opening of a “window of vulnerability." Deterrent capability, 
however, is only a necessary condition for deterrent success.? A credibile commitment is also necessary for 
deterrence to be robust. This leads to a focus on the role of ambiguity and perception regarding both 
capabilities and credibility. 

AMBIGUITY There are two areas of deterrence theory directiy relevant to small states: the role 
of ambiguity and the role of great powers in extending deterrence, with particular reference to the 
commitment of the larger power to defend the smaller protégé. In the conventional international arena 
there exists a tremendous amount of uncertainty about national will, alliance strength, and relative 
capabilities. In such cases wars are likely to start through misperception or miscalculation.” As Waltz 
puts it: 


In conventional competitions, the comparative qualities of troops, weapons, strategies 
and leaders are difficult to gauge. Wars start more easily because the uncertainties of their 
outcomes make it easier for the leaders of states to entertain illusions of victory at supportable 
cost.*! 
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Conversely, the more clear relative military capabilities, the less the ambiguity. The more 
clear the lines between attack and defense and the more clear the boundary between peace and war, the 
less the likelihood of miscalculation or inadvertent escalation. 

CREDIBILTIY Cases of "extended deterrence” have usually been studied from the standpoint of 
western Europe or the Middle East, although Korea may be a more pure example. The problem is that 
extended deterrence is inherently difficult. As Janice Stein writes: "Often there is a strong asymmetry 
between the motivation of a distant defender and that of a local challenger for whom the issues at stake 
are vital." In particular, the small state is not only concerned about its own regional situation, but also 
must calculate how the great powers in the system will act. If the great power commitment is credible, 
adventurism and misperception on the part of small states are likely to be mitigated. 

Thus a quick view of the deterrence literature lays out some clear hypotheses regarding robust 
deterrence. The defending nation must have clear capabilities in order to deter a potential aggressor. 
Because disputes are often ambiguous in nature, the more clearly the delineation between attacking and 
not attacking, the less likely wars will begin through misperception. The more credibly a superpower can 
commit to defending its protege, the more likely a potential aggressor will be deterred. 

This altogether too brief discussion of neorealism yields five clear predictions about small state 
actions and perceptions in a high-threat situation. The security dilemma will have three effects: it will 
make the South appear hostile to the North, induce arms races, and cause North Korea’s ideology to 
change with its international status. Balancing -- the search for survival and security -- will induce 
North Korea to remain as independent as possible from its allies. Finally, deterrence will be robust under 
certain conditions, most notably assured capabilities and a credible commitment. In the next section I will 
attempt to convince the reader that the events in North Korea over the last forty years closely fit with 
these expectations. 

THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 

In this section I add historical detail to the predictions derived above. In particular I will focus 
on five aspects of North Korean behavior: the Northern threat perception, North Korea's military 
buildup during the 1960s, the role and origin of Juche, North Korea's balancing of the Soviet Union and 
PRC., and the stability of the US deterrent posture. In a final section I examine nuclear weapons. 

THE THREAT PERCEPTION 

Neorealist theory predicts that with a high security dilemma and indistinguishable offensive 
and defensive deployments, North Korea will feel an acute threat perception. It seems relatively clear 
that North Korea views the South as a vital threat to its existence. One longtime observer has noted 
that “...We must assume that much of it (North Korea’s military buildup) has evolved out of fear of 
South Korean attack. Suspicion and fear, of course, are exacerbated as each side acquires more and better 
armaments.” Others reach similar conclusions.“ 

. THE 1960s MILITARY BUILDUP 

The security dilemma also drives arms races, particularly the North Korean military buildup in 
the 1960s and the South's response in the 1970s. Joo-Hong Nam writes that "It is paradoxical to note that 
North Korea undertook its extraordinary military buildup in conjunction with the beginning of 
dialogue....Pyongyang's strong-arm tactics and revolutionary commitment to national liberation of the 
South have not changed." Yet Nam takes no note of the increasingly unreliable military guarantees of 
Peking and Moscow or the growing South Korean economy. In contrast, during the 1970s when South Korea 
began to build up its forces in response to the potential US withdrawal from Korea, the analyses are much 
more sympathetic: "Before US forces would be withdrawn...the ROK. government put a great emphasis 
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on strengthening its credible, self-reliant forces for national defense." A Northern response to security 
needs is seen as another indicator of aggressive intentions, while similar responses by the South are 
viewed as positive steps. In fact, neorealist theory predicts that arms races will occur, especially when 
the smaller powers are facing declining support from their great power allies. 

Others are more nuanced in their explanations. As Deok Kim writes, “Two incidents in 1969 
provided momentum for changes in the military policy of the two regimes...the proclamation of the so- 
called Nixon Doctrine and the military clash between China and the Soviet Union. Shock waves in both 
north and south accelerated both regimes’ efforts to achieve military self-sufficiency, leading to a fierce 
arms race in the 1970s.”47 Other studies have shown that the level and quality of aid given to North 
Korea by both China and the Soviet Union drastically diminished in the early 1960s.“*The effect of 
diminished superpower support and the potential rise of Southern military capabilities as central causes 
of the North Korean military buildup are consistent with neorealism’s predictions. 

JUCHE 

During the 1960s North Korea also began to isolate itself from the world, both communist and 
non-communist. Although as yet there exists no firm evidence, Kim Sung's Juche ideology at this time was 
likely formalized as a reaction to the problems with relying too heavily on both China and the Soviet 
Union. Dae-suk Suh writes that "Through...unfortunate encounters with two of his benefactors (USSR 
and PRC), which often reached open vituperation, Kim was able, and to a large extent forced, to seek his 
Korean identity.""° Seemingly irrational North Korean actions such as become explainable in the 
context of the international structure. As Rhee writes, “(In the 1950s and 60s) Juche served well for North 
Korea...juche is a double-edge sword that gives maximum flexibility to North Korea...North Korea’s 
official ideology was a cleverly designed escape hatch.”>! 

One longtime expert on Northeast Asian affairs told me recently that nationalism is all that 
North Korea has, and that their ideology is hardly recognizable as Marxist-Leninist, but overgrown 
with nationalist references. As the international security environment surround North Korea has 
changed, North Korea’s ideology has followed suit and altered itself to fit new dynamics and problems. 
Initially North Korea espoused a monolithic communist stance which allied all communist countries 
together. With the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1956 and the Sino- 
Soviet split, North Korea was forced to begin developing its own ideology, as North Korea found itself 
caught balancing two rival nations. As relations with the Soviet Union, China, and the Third World 
warmed and cooled, Juche was reinterpreted in ways consistent with North Korea’s changing foreign 
policy exigencies. Understood in this way, Juche ideology and North Korea's military actions derive 
from, rather than exist separately, from the international system. 

BALANCING 

With the assumption that states strive to secure their own autonomy, it should not be surprising 
that North Korea took many steps to increase their independence vis-a-vis the Chinese and Soviets. For 
example, North Korea's ability to remain outside the formal strictures of COMECON and the Soviet bloc 
derived from the presence of another friendly superpower, China. Unlike the Eastern European states — 
which were highly dependent upon the Soviet Union for both their existence and their security - North 
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Korea had two major powers which it could use to "balance" against each other. North Korea did not 
have to choose which superpower it would be en fief, since the other "friendly" superpower was always 
willing to pick up another friend.>? 

During the 1950s, both China and the Soviet Union signed mutual defense treaties with North 
Korea, loaned or granted financial support to rebuild the economy, and generally supported North Korean 
rhetoric towards the west. Beginning with the Sino-Soviet split in the early 1960s, North Korean 
reliance on the PRC. and USSR was increasingly complemented by internal balancing and a search for 
alternate sympathetic states with which North Korea could ally. Sang-woo Rhee writes “In the late 
1950s North Korea strove for autonomy in conducting foreign policy. Needless to say, the Sino-Soviet 
dispute provided the opportunity. Pressures from both the Soviet Union and the PRC to side with them 
actually worked to cancel out each other’s influence on North Korea.” As a result of the diminished 
military and economic aid given to North Korea by the two feuding superpowers, North Korea embarked 
on its own military buildup. What has been seen by analysts as a relentless drive towards military 
dominance may well have been a response to decreased security guarantees from China and the Soviet 
Union. 

DETERRENCE 

Many of the theoretical reasons for deterrence failure have ostensibly been present on the Korean 
peninsula: an inherently tense conflict and concomitant potential for misperception or mistake, an 
irrational, risk-accepting gain-maximizing leader, and a state bent on overthrowing the status quo. 
Therefore why did deterrence not fail in Korea? The clear answer is that the US deterrent made a North 
Korean attack useless. Analysts in this respect have generally missed the forest for the trees, for 
although analysts often refer to the "US tripwire" and deterrent posture,> they continue to ignore the 
deterrent and focus instead on force-levels, terrorism, or subversion by the North. 

Critics of deterrence theory point out that ambiguity, motivation, and national will all influence 
the perceptions by which a nation calculates its expected utility of whether to initiate conflict.>® 
Especially when great powers involve themselves in the affairs of small powers, the credibility of 
deterrent commitments and the resolve of a foreign power are subject to question. While the majority of 
potential conflicts might be influenced by such processes, the Korean peninsula is one instance in which 
the deterrent role is unambiguous. With a clear division between the North and the South and the 
deployment of US troops on the peninsula, there is no way that North Korea can calculate that they will 
win a war on the Korean peninsula.*” Every version of the potential North Korean military strike is 
incredible from the sense of North Korea's ability to take and defend territory, whether it be a 
amphibious assault, quick "Seoul-grab", or general invasion. 

Yet how can the Korean peninsula be stable when continual streams of scholars, diplomats, and 
politicians call the Korean peninsula a tinderbox? The reasons adduced by South Korea and the US as to 
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why they worry about North Korea's intentions are attributes, and little mention is made of the situation 
within which North Korea must make decisions. Analysts argue that North Korea started the Korean 
war in 1950, and that North Korea has perpetrated a number of terrorist attacks, and therefore they are 
aggressive. The important point is that full-scale war is not now nor has it been since the mid-1950s an 
option for the North. The US deployment in South Korea makes deterrence robust and the chances of war 
on the Korean peninsula are remote.>8 

During the 1970s North Korea, faced with few alternative allies, declining economic and 
military growth relative to the South, and an intense security dilemma, began to reassess their situation. 
The tight alignment of the Superpowers made external balancing or alignment with other nations this 
impossible. China and the Soviet Union had already allied with North Korea, and their help in terms 
of military and economic aid was formidable. There existed no alternatives. Japan, the most likely 
alternative, was firmly entrenched in the US camp. Similarly, more distant possibilities such as Europe 
or Africa, were either already allied or useless. For obvious reasons no African state could offer North 
Korea anything beyond diplomatic and rhetorical support. 

The final option for North Korea in the 1970s was internal balancing. Here North Korea was 
constrained by the fact that both their geography and population are limited. One alternative open to 
them was nuclear weapons. It is to that issue which I now turn. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

In this section I extend the neorealist approach to discuss one aspect of North Korean nuclear 
weapons development: the potential impact nuclear weapons would have on the stability on the 
peninsula. I have focused on building a case for neorealism because much of the rhetoric surrounding 
North Korea's nuclear weapons program relies on faulty logic. Much of the discussion surrounding 
proliferation to small states has focused on unit-level analyses, debating the reliability of command and 
control, technical barriers, and systems vulnerability.** I ignore domestic level analyses and instead use 
neorealism to focus on nuclear weapons at the level of the nation-state. I also ignore the ramifications 
nuclear weapons would have for Japan and China. 

I have assumed that states pursue survival above all else, and that in the pursuit of survival 
states will use either internal or external balancing. In the case of nuclear weapons, it would seem clear 
that, ceteris paribus, any state with an intense security dilemma should wish to procure or develop 
nuclear weapons. In the face of declining superpower support, a small state must itself undertake securing 
its defense. One cheap and highly effective way of doing that is to develop a nuclear weapons 
capability, especially if the other side has nuclear weapons. North Korean statements, although 
equivocal, point out their acute awareness of their own vulnerability.” 

It appears at this time (April 1993) that North Korea will not develop a nuclear weapon, 
although skeptics remain.*! What little we know about North Korean nuclear weapons development is 
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circumstantial and limited at best.62 At Yongbyon, south of Pyongyang, there are some efforts to develop 
nuclear research. Whether the goal was a bargaining chip or an effective deterrent, the pursuit of 
nuclear weapons by North Korea should come as no surprise. As Andrew Mack writes "From the North 
Korean perspective, the reasons for not going nuclear may be outweighed by the perception of a growing 
strategic need for nuclear weapons." Their allies are deserting them. They have a stagnant economic 
infrastructure. The South appears threatening to them.® North Korea's significance to the world with a 
bomb is much greater than without a bomb. 

Why then did North Korea wait until the late 1970s to begin attempting to develop a nuclear 
weapon? Surely they could have begun much earlier, as China first detonated a nuclear weapon in the 
early 1960s, and the Soviets had developed bombs in the 1950s. An explanation consistent with 
neorealism focuses on the external changes that had an impact on North Korea. The reason has to do 
with North Korea's position vis-a-vis the South. Throughout the 1960s North Korea had held the lead 
in relative capabilities over the South, and felt they could sustain this lead. 

It was not until South Korea began to overtake and surpass North Korea in the late 1970s that 
their security was threatened seriously enough for the North to attempt to develop such a weapon. The 
North Koreans do not attempt to hide the fact that they are searching for security. The North Korean 
press has quoted Kim Yong Nam, the Foreign Minister, as saying that détente between the Soviet Union 
and South Korea "...will leave us no other choice but to take measures to provide us for ourselves [sic] some 
weapons for which we have so far relied on the Soviet Union."© 

What would falsify this theoretical explanation? Compare my explanation with that of the 
more concerned scholars. They argue that North Korea is developing the bomb because they want to 
invade South Korea under a nuclear umbrella that insures a conventional war will be fought. For 
example, William Tow writes that "The immediate effect of a North Korean nuclear force would be to 
complicate American escalation control options in response to the type of DPRK blitzkrieg invasion 
described above."®” If so, we still have nothing to worry about as long as the US deterrent remains solid. 
As offensive weapons nuclear weapons hold little value, but were North Korea to develop the bomb, 
North Korea would have a robust deterrent. 

IMPLICATIONS 


North Korean development of nuclear weapons would have an effect on the Korean peninsula, 


although an effect radically different from that hypothesized by the skeptics. The overwhelming 
assumption is that nuclear weapons in the north would result in an aggressive North acting irrationally 
and dangerously. It is important to remember two facts about tensions in Korea. First, nuclear weapons 
provide no offensive capability. North Korea with nuclear weapons will be no more likely to win a war 
than without. North Korea, knowing that the stakes are even greater, might even be less likely to 
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launch a war. Second, robust deterrence on the Korean peninsula has resulted from a steadfast US 
commitment to the South. Less important to deterrence than actual American troops stationed on the 
peninsula is the potential US involvement. North Korea cannot hope to win a war against the US. As 
such, stability is maintained by a steadfast US commitment to the South, nuclear or conventional. 


Therefore, if the US commitment to the South remains strong the likelihood of war on the peninsula is 
slight. 


CONCLUSION 


The main contribution of this paper has been to compare neorealism against a unit-level centered 
approach to explaining North Korea’s foreign policy. By selecting a difficult test case for neorealism -- 
one in which individual leaders and domestic attributes are generally considered to be of primary causal 
importance -- and showing that neorealism can explain foreign policy actions without reference to those 
factors, I have shown that neorealism is applicable not only in the domain of the great powers, but can 
contribute to the analyses of small and emerging states as well. By using an explicitly structural 
argument, I have shown that we can understand much of North Korea's behavior without delving into 
the black box of domestic politics. This paper has also highlighted flaws in the conventional wisdom 
regarding North Korea., which should give area specialists the incentive to pay more attention to the 
theoretical bases underlying their arguments. Finally, I have argued that the concern over North 
Korea's aggressive intentions, both conventional and nuclear, are overstated. 

Although I have not attempted in this paper to further refine or extend the theory of neorealism, 
carefully checking and comparing contending theories is itself a modest advance of the field, for it allows 


us to become both more confident in the validity of our theories and also to sharpen the ways in which 
they are used. 
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The movement to limit legislative terms, which began in three western states only two 
years ago, has evolved into a national phenomenon. In 1992, voters in fourteen states approved 


sixteen initiatives which place limits on the number of terms legislators may serve at both the state 


and federal levels.! Term limit initiatives passed in every state where they appeared on the ballot 


in 1992 and most of them passed easily, with little or no opposition. Not since the tax revolt 
swept across the country in the late 1970s has the U.S. witnessed such a swift and popular 
uprising. 

Despite the sudden burst of term limit initiatives, national surveys indicate that the idea has 
long been favored, though support appears to be stronger in recent years. In 1964, 49 percent of 
the respondents to a national survey agreed that the number of terms a U.S. Senator and a 
member of the U.S. House of Representatives could serve should be limited to twelve years. In 
January of 1990, about two thirds of the respondents supported limiting the terms of members of 
Congress. Two years later, nearly eight in ten Americans in various national surveys supported 
limiting the terms of their Senators and members of Congress. When a specific limit of twelve 
years is proposed support falls off somewhat but is still high; two thirds favor limiting members of 
Congress to twelve years. 

[Table 1 about here] 

State-wide surveys show similar levels of support for placing limits on both state 
legislators and members of Congress. Despite diverse political cultures, there is little variation in 
support from state to state prior to the start of any campaign. On average, polls in the summer 
and fall of 1991 revealed that roughly three-fourths of respondents favored limiting the terms of 


either state legislators or members of Congress. In Florida, 75 percent favored limiting U.S. 


1 All of the states which had initiatives on the ballot in 1992 called for limits at both the state and federal 
levels with the exception of California (which passed limits for their state representatives in 1990) and 
North Dakota (which limited only federal legislators). In Ohio and Missouri, separate initiatives were 
placed on the ballot to limit state and federal legislators. All these proposals would limit U.S. senators to 
twelve years and House members to six to twelve years, depending on the state. 


Senators to two terms and 72 percent favored limiting state representatives to two terms. Even in 


Washington, where the term limit initiative ultimately failed in 1991, a pre-election poll in August 
showed that 73 percent initially. favored limiting the terms of both state and national legislators.? 
Research on the subject of term limitations is limited but developing as more states adopt 
these proposals (Benjamin and Malbin, 1992). Initial research on the subject of term limitations 
has focused on its likely impacts (Katz 1991; Copeland 1992; Moncreif et al. 1992), though there 
have been a few studies which have examined public support for the idea in a single state 
(Donovan 1993, Farmer 1993, King 1993). While a number of explanations have been offered to 
account for the widespread support which the movement receives, there has been little effort to 
empirically test these explanations. The purpose of this paper is to examine the sources of public 
support for limiting the terms of members of Congress as well as examining how individuals have 


responded to various term limit initiatives. 


Explaining Public Opinion on Term Limits 
Within the growing literature on the term limit movement and from the campaigns 
themselves several different explanations have emerged which may account for the sources of 
support for term limits. Generally, explanations fall into five categories. The first category of 
explanations emphasizes an individual’s rational self-interest, the second deals with representation, 
the third focuses on attitudinal factors, the fourth emphasizes ideology, and the final category 


centers on political culture. The following section further examines these explanations. 


Self-interest 
Though the effects of term limits are difficult to estimate and remain at best speculative, it 
is no doubt clear that certain groups expect to benefit from term limits. For example, term limits 


are expected to weaken Democratic control over legislatures at the state and national level which 


2Greenburg-Lake August1991 and Florida Opinion Poll September 26-November 17, 1991. 
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will benefit the Republican party. At the state level, the Democratic party controlled half of the 


14 states where term limit initiatives on state legislators appeared on the ballot. Republicans 
controlled four of these states, while the remaining states were under divided control. Having 
been the minority party in the U.S. House of Representatives since 1952 and the Senate since 
1986, the Republican party has embraced term limits on members of Congress as a means of 
breaking the democratic stronghold.* Aside from partisan gains, term limits may appeal to those 
who are less attached to the status quo representative government, such as women, racial 
minorities, and younger voters (Donovan 1993). These groups would be expected to benefit from 
increased turnover. 

Contextual factors may account for differences in support for term limits across states. At 
the national level, term limits are likely to have a greater impact in those states where turnover is 
low. Throughout many of the initiative campaigns the loss of clout was a central theme 
emphasized by opponents of the measures. In Washington for example, the 1991 initiative would 
have directly affected the clout of its Congressional delegation, among them Speaker Tom Foley 
because the measure was retroactive. During the campaign Foley warned voters that term limits 
would deprive Washington state of power and allow California to grab the state’s water 
resources. In Arkansas term limit opponents had warned that if the initiative had passed the state 
would be forced to give water to Texas. In Michigan, term limit opponents warned voters that the 
state would lose influence on Capital Hill and claimed that, “The Chrysler bailout never would 
have happened if term limits were in place.”> In Nebraska, term limit opponents warned that limits 
would take power away from Nebraska and give it to big states like California and New York. In 
California opponents clamed that, “other states will rejoice in political sterility, in our political 


sterility, because we won’t be able to do anything else.”® 


3Nebraska legislators are elected without party designation. 

4President George Bush endorsed a constitutional amendment to limit the terms of members of Congress 
on December 11, 1990. 

5Galvin, Thomas from Congressional Quarterly p.3493-3494 Ocober 31, 1992. 

California Joint Interim Hearing, p.19 September 16, 1992 
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Representation 

The prevailing conventional wisdom among scholars and the journalistic community is that 
support for term limitations at both the federal and state levels reflects an underlying 
dissatisfaction with the political process rather than a dissatisfaction with individual members. 
. The movement coincides with the lowest approval ratings ever recorded for Congress. 
Typically, public support for Congress falls within the 27-35 percent approval range (Patterson 


and Magleby 1992), yet in April of 1992 soon after House members’ bank overdrafts became 


public, only 17 percent approved of the way Congress was handling its job. At the state level, 


surveys show similar levels of disdain for state legislatures, though some surveys show that 
individuals express an even harsher opinion of Congress (Newkirk 1979, Jewell 1982, Cotter 
1986). Given the sluggish pace of the legislative process and the range and volume of policies 
and problems for which these institutions are held accountable, it is no surprise that our legislative 
institutions are often held in low esteem. Recent scandals as well as the mounting deficit may have 
contributed to these sentiments and reinforced the need for term limitations. 

Individual members have been successful in drawing a distinction between themselves and 
the failed institutions in which they serve by emphasizing their service to constituents and their 
own personal characteristics (Parker and Davidson 1979). Typically members use dissatisfaction 
with the political process to their advantage by “running for Congress by running against 
Congress” (Fenno 1978 p. 168). As a result, most members are reelected to Congress, despite 
broad dissatisfaction with the institution. While approval ratings for individual members have 
always been significantly higher than that of the institution, incumbent’s ability to distance 
themselves from the institution appears to have been hampered as a result of the scandal 
(Patterson and Magleby, 1993). An ABC News/Washington Post poll showed that less than half 


of the respondents approved of how their own Congressional representatives were performing. 


Cynicism, Efficacy 
An alternative explanation considers support for term limits to be related to an increase in 
political cynicism, a lack of confidence in government, a lack of political efficacy, or a deeper 
sense of alienation from the political system. Much like the tax revolt, the idea of limiting terms 
for politicians represents an opportunity to express one’s discontent with politicians and the 
political system. Widespread feelings of discontent and frustration within the electorate have been 
well documented (Miller 1974; Abramson 1983). In 1958 and 1964 about three out of four 
Americans said the government in Washington could be trusted to do what is right just about 
always or most of the time but that percentage has dropped continuously. In 1980, only one in 
four Americans trusted the government to do what is right (Abramson 1983). Survey data from 
the 1992 CPS National Election Study indicates a further decline in political trust. In 1992, 63 
percent of the respondents said they could trust the government in Washington only some of the 
time, whereas only 3 percent said they could a/ways trust the government in Washington to do 
what is right.” Similarly, 41 percent agreed that quite a few people running the government are 
crooked, compared to 8 percent who said hardly any. 
Feelings of political efficacy, both internal and external may also influence opinions. 
Internal efficacy is the individual’s belief that means of political influence are available to him or 
her, whereas externa! efficacy refers to the belief that the regime is responsive. Those who feel 
ineffective or those who feel politicians are unresponsive may be more likely to support term 
limits. Responses to one of the standard measures of political efficacy reveal that 52.1 percent 
agreed with the statement, “I don’t think public officials care much what people like me think”. 
Although persons who feel both cynical and ineffective may pose a potential threat to the 


stability of political system they are often difficult to mobilize (Finifter, 1970; Wright 1976). 


761.1 percent includes 1.7 percent of the respondents who volunteered “never”. 
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Yet 1992 was an unusual year. It is quite possible that Ross Perot’s candidacy, which introduced 
voters who were by definition opposed to politics as usual, ensured the passage of term limits in 


the fourteen states where they were on the ballot (Jacobson 1993). 


Ideology 
A fourth explanation is based on the notion that the term limit debate can best be 
characterized as an ideological issue. The professionalization of politics, according to some term 
limit proponents, has contributed to a burgeoning federal bureaucracy, huge legislative staffs, and 
undue influence by special interest groups. Limiting the terms of legislators may be viewed as a 


solution to wasteful government. Thus, conservatives who prefer less government will be more 


attracted to the idea of limiting the terms of legislators. 


Political Culture 


A good deal of the rhetoric behind the term limit movement is based on the notion that 


term limits will open up the political system and force a return to “citizen legislatures”. This 


message may be particularly attractive in states which share a ‘moralistic’ political culture (Lunch 


1993). A moralistic culture, according to Daniel Elazar “...embraces the notion that politics is 
ideally a matter of concern for every citizen, not just for those who are professionally committed 
to political careers” (p.91). States in which the dominant political culture is moralistic are 
generally found in the West, though there are a few in the northern Midwest and the Northeast 
regions, among them: Michigan, Vermont, and Maine. According to this line of reasoning, states in 


the West are more receptive to the idea of limiting politicians terms than in states which do not 


share such a predominate culture. This implies that support for term limits will vary by states. 


= 


Testing the Explanations 


The first part of this study will test these explanations making use of survey data collected 


by Voter Research and Surveys (VRS) in 1990, by survey organizations at the state level, and by 


the Center for Political Studies. General election exit polls in 1990 from VRS will be used to 


examine state-specific variations. These data are unique because they asked questions on term 
limits for members of Congress in forty-eight states.* In addition, I will test these explanations 
using survey data from Florida, Ohio, Michigan, and Wyoming. Surveys from these states were 
selected primarily because they asked a wide range of questions, some similar to the National 
Election Studies, which makes it possible to test multiple explanations. The surveys in Michigan, 
Florida, and Ohio were administered far in advance of the campaigns and as a result measure 
opinions on the idea of term limitations for members of Congress rather than on a particular 
initiative. The survey in Wyoming was taken near the end of an initiative campaign and includes 
limits on both state and federal officials. Finally, I make use of the American National Election 
Study which provides for a more thorough analysis of opinions on term limitations for members of 


Congress at the national level. 


The 1990 General Election Exit Polls (VRS) 

According to the political culture hypothesis, states in the West would be more likely to 
favor term limits. In addition, states which have members with seniority and more clout in 
Congress, would be less likely to favor term limits. To examine variations in support for term 
limits between states, I use the VRS national survey with respondents surveyed in 48 states. The 
dependent variable is based on the question, “Should there be limits on the number of years a 
member of Congress can serve or no limits--they can continue to serve as long as they are re- 


elected.” Of those voting in the 1990 election in 48 states, close to 71 percent agreed that terms 


8North and South Dakota were not included. 
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should be limited. Because these are exit polls, they do not include persons who did not vote in 


the midterm election and hence represent a smaller sample than a typical presidential election. 
Nevertheless, the survey comes close in describing support for term limits to other national polls 
conducted during the same time of registered voters (see Table 1). 

Because the dependent variable is dichotomous, I use logistic regression to estimate the 
probabilities for each independent variable. In the analysis that follows I use a total of 14 
predictors of support for term limits and 47 dummy variables to estimate state effects. Because 
support for term limits in Nebraska closely approximated the national average, I have used it as 
the baseline reference. To measure the self-interest explanation I include demographic variables, 
such as age, race, education, income and partisanship. With the exception of age, education, and 
income, the remaining self-interest variables are dichotomous. The decision to convert 
partisanship into dummy variables was made because one cannot rank independents between 
Republicans and Democrats (Weisberg 1980). Two dummy variables are used to test the ideology 
explanation (CONSERVATIVE, MODERATE). Disapproval with Congress (CONGRESS) as 
well as assessments of personal financial well being (WORSENOW), the national economy 
(NATIONAL ECON), and outlook for the future (OUTLOOK) are included in the model. 


Detailed information concerning these variables is given in Appendix B. 


Findings 

Table 2 reveals the results from the logistic regression. Among the demographic variables, 
age and education are significant at the .01 level. Contrary to expectations, those persons who are 
over 60 years of age are about 10 percent more likely to favor term limits than those in the 18 to 
29 year range. Differences in education are somewhat smaller than age and are in a negative 
direction. That is, those with more education are less likely to favor term limits. Those identifying 
with the Republican parties and self-declared independents are expected to be more in favor of 
term limits than Democrats and those who identify themselves as conservatives are about six 


percent more likely to favor term limits than liberals. These results provide some support for the 


self-interest and the ideology hypotheses, though the differences are not great. The most powerful 
predictor is disapproval with Congress. Those who disapprove of the way Congress is handling its 
job are expected to be almost 20 percent more likely to support term limits than those who either 
did not have an opinion or approved. Also interesting is the lack of any real differences among 
states. Only a handful differ significantly from the average, such as Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, and Vermont. Residents in all of these states with the exception of Vermont were 
between 25 and 30 percent more likely to favor term limits. These states, according to Elazar, are 
not moralistic but individualistic and traditionalist. Residents in Vermont, a moralistic state, are 
less likely to support term limits, contrary to expectations. The lack of significant state-wide 
differences reveals that the idea of limiting terms is not confined to a particular group of states or 
a particular region or culture, but rather reflects a widespread universal appeal for the idea. These 
data suggest that high levels of support for term limits may in part reflect an underlining 
dissatisfaction with Congress as an institution. 


[Table 2 about here] 


Michigan, Ohio, Florida and Wyoming 
A similar logistic model was developed to analyze support for term limits in Michigan, 
Ohio, Florida, and Wyoming. Each of these polls asked different questions on term limits. In 


Michigan, respondents were asked, “Should the terms of members of Congress be limited to a 


total of 12 years in office, or should they be able to serve as long as they are reelected.” Of the 


likely voters in Michigan, 65 percent agreed that members terms should be limited to twelve 
years. In Ohio, respondents who had heard of term limits were asked if they thought limiting the 
terms of elected officials was a good idea or a bad idea.? Seventy percent thought it was a good 
idea. In Florida, respondents were asked if they agreed that Florida’s two Senators serving in the 


United States Senate should be limited to two terms in office. Seventy-five percent agreed that 


956 percent said they had heard of the idea. 
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their Senators should be limited. In Wyoming, respondents were asked if they thought that the 


terms of federal and state legislators as well as the Governor should be limited to a fixed number 
of terms. Seventy-eight percent favored such limitations. These polls are consistent with other 
polls previously mentioned and support the notion that there is widespread support for the idea 
even across relatively diverse states. 

The Michigan model includes a measure of trust in political candidates (TRUST), a 
measure of internal efficacy (EFFICACY), and a measure of respondent’s opinions on the quality 
of political campaigns (NEGCAMPAIGN). Table 3.1 reveals the results of the logistic regression. 
As in the 1990 VRS exit polls, age is significant at the .01 level and education is approaching 
statistical significance and both have similar effects. Republicans in Michigan are twelve percent 
more likely to support term limits than Democrats. Unlike the VRS poll, African Americans in 
Michigan are about fourteen percent less likely to favor term limits than whites. Aside from 
demographics and partisanship, those who agree that they can’t trust what they hear from political 
candidates are about fourteen percent more likely to approve of term limits than those think 
candidates are telling the truth. This suggests that support for term limits in Michigan reflects a 
distrust of politicians. Similarly, those who think campaigns have become more negative and nasty 
are more supportive of term limits. Economic conditions either in the state of Michigan or in the 
nation as a whole do not appear to influence a respondent’s opinion on term limits. 

[Table 3.1 about here] 

The Ohio model does not include a measure of trust but does include variables which 
measure satisfaction with individual representatives (USREP) and Congress (CONGRESS). The 
model also includes a measure of how respondents feel about American politics (DISGUST). 
Table 3.2 reveals the results of the logistic regression. Unlike the previous models, none of the 
demographic variables are significant; only gender is approaching statistical significance. In 
addition, the coefficient for REPUBLICAN is also approaching statistical significance, indicating 
that Republicans, as in the previous models, are more likely to support term limits than 


Democratic respondents. Like the VRS model, the coefficient for CONGRESS is significant and 


1] 


has a powerful effect; those who disapprove of the way Congress as an institution is handling its 


job are thirteen percent more likely to approve of term limits. Dissatisfaction with individual 
members (USREP) is also significant and appears to have a powerful effect on opinions in Ohio. 
Those who disapprove of the way their own representative is handling his or her job are fifteen 
percent more likely to approve of term limits than those who do not disapprove. 

[Table 3.2 about here] 

The Florida model, like the Michigan model, includes a measure of trust, and like the Ohio 
model, it also includes measures of satisfaction with individual representatives (MACK) 
(GRAHAM) and Congress. Table 3.3 reveals the results of the logistic regression. Unlike the 
previous models, lack of trust in the federal government and disapproval with individual 
representatives are not significant. That is, those who are less trusting and those who disapprove 
of either one or both of their U.S. Senators are no more likely to support term limits. 
Approaching statistical significance however is the measure of disapproval with Congress. 
Floridans who disapprove of Congress, like those in Ohio, are more likely to support term limits. 
As in Michigan, age is also significant and in the same direction; older individuals are more likely 
to support term limits. Hispanics on the other hand are about fifteen percent more likely not to 
approve of twelve year term limits for Florida Senators than whites. 

[Table 3.3 about here] 

The dependent variable in the Wyoming model, unlike the previous three models, includes 
term limits for state officials. As a result, the model includes measures of trust in both state and 
federal governments (TRUST), as well as measures of internal political efficacy (EFFICACY).!° 
Two measures of cynicism are used, one which measures attitudes toward the federal government 
and one which measures attitudes toward the state government.!! Measures of disapproval with 


state legislators (STATELEG) and Congressional representatives (CONGREPS) are included. 


10 In a factor analysis, questions of trust in state and federal governments loaded onto single factor. State 
and federal efficacy questions also formed a single dimension and thus were combined into a single 
index. The factor loadings were well above .70. 

11Unlike the efficacy and trust questions, these measures loaded onto two factors. 


Also included is an assessment of personal well being, as well as the state and national economy 
(WORSENOW, NATIONAL ECON, STATE ECON). Finally, a dummy variable (PEROT) is 
used to measure support among those who were inclined to vote for Ross Perot for President. I 


suspect that support for term limits will be higher among the Perot supporters as they displayed 


similar attitudes toward government. The Perot vote was best characterized as a generalized 


protest and his appeal was greatest among those who distrusted politicians (Pomper 1993). 

The results in Table 3.4 indicate that the variables at the state level have no significant 
effects, with the exception of the state economy which indicates that those who rated the state 
economy as poor are about 9 percent more likely to favor term limits. However, opinions on the 
national economy run in the opposite direction. That is, those who rate the national economy as 
poor are about 13 percent less likely to favor term limits. The two most powerful predictors are 
education and cynicism. Unlike the previous models, with the possible exception of Michigan 
which was approaching statistical significance, education has a significant and modest effect. 
Those who are most cynical of the federal government are about 15 percent more likely to favor 
term limits than those who are most trusting. However cynicism toward the state government had 
no effect. Opinions of U.S. Representatives and the state legislators had no effect on support for 
term limits. Neither did partisanship; Republicans in Wyoming are no more likely to support term 
limits than Democrats. However, those who are inclined to vote for Ross Perot are 10 percent 
more likely to favor term limits even after controlling for such factors as cynicism and lack of trust 
in state and federal governments. 

[Table 3.4 about here] 

These models found mixed support for the various explanations outlined above. In all the 
states except Florida, either conservatives or Republican identifiers were significantly more likely 
to support term limit proposals. Cynicism and a lack of trust in government also proved to be 
powerful predictors in Michigan and Wyoming. Similarly, those who disapproved of Congress as 
an institution in Ohio and Michigan were more likely to favor term limits. In Ohio, discontent 


with individual members was a factor, but in Florida and Wyoming it was not. The failure to find 
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consistent differences across states may result from several factors, all common to secondary 
analysis. First, indicators of central concern were not present in each survey. Question wording is 


also different in each survey as is the population and sample sizes. Nevertheless, these results do 


provide some empirical evidence at the state level and suggest some relationships which will be 


more thoroughly examined in the next section. 


American National Election Study 

While the previous analysis was restricted somewhat in its ability to control for multiple 
explanations, the following analysis uses data which are far more comprehensive. The dependent 
variable is based on responses to the question, “A law has been proposed that would limit member 
of Congress to no more than 12 years of service in that office. Do you favor or oppose such a 
law?” Of the 1365 respondents used in the analysis, 71 percent agreed that the terms of members 
of Congress should be limited. The distribution is similar to other surveys taken in various states 
during the same time period (see Table 1). In the analysis that follows I use a total of 24 
predictors of support for term limits. Detailed information concerning these variables is given in 
Appendix B. 

Although the previous models (with the exception or Florida and Ohio) found significant 
partisan differences, it is unreasonable to conclude that these support the self-interest hypothesis. 
After all, one has to Arrow which party currently controls the Congress to know which party may 
be more affected by term limits. According to the NES survey, less than half of the eligible voters 
in the United States (41.5 percent), can correctly identify which party controls Congress. !? 
Because the effect of partisanship may depend on a respondent’s knowledge of which party 
controls the Congress, I include an interaction term between Republicans and those who correctly 


identified which party controls the Congress. 


121f respondents simply guessed, we would expect 25 percent to guess both correctly. 
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To test the attitudinal explanation I use two variables which measure cynicism and internal 
political efficacy. CYNICISM was operationalized by dichotomizing the four standard NES 
questions and then summing them to create a 0-4 scale (see Miller 1974). To measure political 


efficacy I included two separate measures which distinguishes between internal (EFFICACY) and 


external efficacy (EXTEFFICACY). Additional measures of discontent were included 


in the model such as personal well-being (WORSENOW) and one’s assessment of the future 
economy (OUTLOOK). 

To test the representation explanation I used four separate indicators. Included is a 
measure of how respondents view the way that their representative is doing his or her job 
(REPRESPONSE) as well as a measure which indicates whether the respondent approves of the 
way Congress is handling its job. Its possible that those who don’t have an opinion on Congress 
will behave differently from those who do and therefore I include another variable (DKCONG) 
which controls for these effects. Finally, I included a measure which controls for those who 
knew of the house bank scandal (KNOWCHECKS). 

To control for the possible effects of the individual term limit campaigns being conducted 
in fourteen states, I included a variable (STCAMPAIGN) which takes on a value of “1” in states 
which had a term limit initiative on the ballot. This measure also allows one to compare the level 
of support for term limit in those states which had initiatives on the ballot with those that did not. 

Finally, I include a series of dummy variables to control for whether or not the respondent 
voted for Bush, Clinton, or Perot and those who did not vote. I expect that support for term 
limits will be highest among the Perot and Bush voters and those who did not vote. Since Bush 


campaigned for term limits, I expect that support would be higher among those voters. 


Findings 
Table 4 shows the results of the logistic regression. Of the 24 predictors only four are 
significant at the .05 level or greater and only two have large effects. The CYNICISM variable 


clearly stands out as one of the best predictors. The most cynical respondents are twenty percent 


more likely to favor term limits than the most trusting respondents. Race (OTHER) is the second 


most powerful predictor, indicating that those who identify themselves as American Indian, 


Alaskan Native, Asians and other races (excluding African Americans) are 20 percent less likely 


to support the idea of limiting terms for members of Congress than are whites. Interestingly, the 
coefficient for KNOWCHECKS indicates that those who knew of the house bank scandal where 
10 percent more likely to favor term limits for members of Congress than those had not heard of 
the scandal. Finally, the self-interest explanation is supported in part by the fact that those 
Republicans who knew that the Democratic party controlled both houses in Congress where 11 
percent more likely to favor limits. Those Republicans who did not know that the Democrats 
controlled the Congress were no more likely to support term limits than those identifying 
themselves as Democrats. 

Unlike the VRS model, disapproval with Congress had no effect, nor did disapproval with 
individual members. When controlling for factors such as partisanship and cynicism, Perot voters 
are no different from Clinton and Bush voters in their support for term limits. These findings are 
different from the Wyoming model, which predicted that in Wyoming, Perot supporters were 10 
percent more likely to favor term limits than Clinton or Bush supporters. Perhaps the discrepancy 
results from the fact that Ross Perot’s greatest appeal was in the West. Term limit supporters in 
the West may have supported Ross Perot more than term limit supporters in other areas. 
Interestingly, the dummy variable (STCAMPAIGN) reveals that respondents in states which had 
term limits on the ballot, and which there was undoubtedly more information available about term 


limit proposals, were no more or less supportive of term limits than states which did not. 


[Table 4 about here] 
These findings point to the conclusion that support for term limits can best be explained by 
long standing attitudes, such as a mistrust in government, and to a lesser extent self-interest. In 
examining the sources of support for the tax revolt, Lowery and Sigelman (1981) characterized 


the revolt as a “style issue”, one that involved an expression that was indirect rather than an 
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expression of immediate self-interest. Although the property tax limits promised some with 


material benefits, widespread support for the measures, according to Sears and Citrin (1982), 
indicated that the revolt was more symbolic---the idea evoked general political predispositions 
toward smaller government and a mistrust of government itself. Likewise, support for term limits 
may best be characterized as symbolic; the idea appears to evoke long standing general attitudes 
toward government, such as cynicism, rather than immediate self-interest. The finding that 
cynicism is consistently related to support for term limits across a number of surveys, whereas the 
relationships between term limit support and partisanship are not so clearly established suggests 
that when asked about term limits in the abstract, people respond based on general attitudes about 
government. Self-interest is likely to assume greater importance when voters are given an 
opportunity to vote on a particular ballot issue and are given information which outlines the costs 


and benefits of term limits. 


The Initiatives 

Thus far, I have examined opinions on the idea of limiting terms rather than on a specific 
initiative. Despite widespread support for the idea, it is no surprise that legislators have been 
reluctant to support such measures. As a result, term limit proponents have circumvented 
legislators by turning to the initiative process. Not only does the initiative process provide an 
alternative means for ensuring the passage of term limits, but it also appears to be well suited for 
term limit proposals as it offers voters who lack confidence in government a means of registering 
protest, of getting back at the establishment, and of expressing discontent. Alienated citizens are 
more suspicious of political elites and lack confidence in their own ability to influence policy 
through normal channels; therefore, they vent their frustration by rejecting those elites through the 
only channel open to them- a direct vote on an initiative (Magleby 1984 p. 161). In short, voters 
presented with a choice to limit legislative terms were provided with an opportunity to engage in a 
powerful symbolic protest against government. Campaigns for term limits appear to have taken 


advantage of the underlying discontent. Many campaigns portrayed politicians as being selfish, 
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wasteful, and out of touch. One bumper sticker distributed by Americans to limit Congressional 


Terms asks, “Who steals from your children and grandchildren? CONGRESS. Support Term 


Limits!” A poll in Washington appears to support the notion that term limit initiatives serve as a 
mechanism for “sending a message” to those in political office. When asked, “When you thought 
about voting on Initiative 553, were you thinking more about changing the system of office- 
holding and the terms of elected officials or were you thinking more about sending a strong 
message to your elected officials”, 47 percent said they were thinking of sending a strong 
message, whereas only 18 percent said they wanted to change the system. !3 

If support for term limits reflects long standing predispositions toward government, either 
ideological or a deeply rooted distrust in government, then voters are likely to have already made 
up their mind before the campaign on the proposition begins. Survey data in ten of the fourteen 
states where term limit initiatives have appeared on the ballot show a remarkable stability in 
aggregate opinions despite the fact that the nature and intensity of the term limit campaigns varied 
considerably from state to state (see Appendix A for question wording). In Florida, surveys in the 
fall of 1991 and July of 1992 showed roughly three-fourths of the respondents supporting such 
measures. The initiative passed with 77 percent of the vote. In Missouri, polls in June of 1992 
showed that 80 percent of the respondents supported term limitations. By November support had 
eroded by only five percent. Similar polls in Ohio and Nebraska reveal that support eroded only 
by five to seven percentage points. In Michigan, support eroded by a similar margin, despite 
considerable opposition. Likewise, in California, one of the most visible and hard fought 
campaigns, support eroded only slightly during the course of the campaign. In Wyoming and 
Montana, polls show virtually no differences over time. Only in North Dakota in 1992 did 
support erode by more than ten percentage points. The 1991 initiative in Washington state truly 
stands out as an anomaly, showing that support had eroded from 68 percent in August to 41 


percent in November. Also consistent in most of the states was an increase in “don’t knows” and 


13Greenburg-Lake Nov. 14,1991 
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the emergence of partisan differences. Democrats became much less supportive of term limit 


measures than Republicans, suggesting that these groups were responding to partisan cues during 
the course of the campaign. In some states, like North Dakota, support among Democrats was 
reduced by half whereas Republican support eroded by only ten percentage points. In Missouri, 
support among Democrats fell about fifteen points, whereas Republican support remained 
unchanged. 

[Table 5 about here] 

Table 6 shows that Republicans and independents were more supportive of term limit 
measures than were Democrats. Likewise, in every state were term limit initiatives appeared on the 
ballot, Bush and Perot voters, where more supportive of term limits than those who voted for 
Clinton. Although Perot appears to have contributed to the increase in voter turnout in 1992 it 
does not appear that his candidacy alone was responsible for the passage of term limits in all 
fourteen states. According to national exit polls, 4 percent of the voters in 1992 said they would 
not have voted if Perot was not on the ballot. This is hardly enough to change the outcome of any 
of the initiatives. Even if all Perot voters would have abstained, all the initiatives would have 
passed with the exception of Washington state. As for demographics, there were no consistent 
relationships across all fourteen states. In some states such as Florida, those with higher incomes 
were more supportive of the measure, but in other states there was no such relationship. In states 
like Missouri and Oregon those with higher education were less supportive of the initiatives, 
though in other states, no such relationship occurred. 

[Table 6 about here] 

These results also show little difference in support for term limits on state legislators and 
members of Congress. In both Missouri and Ohio separate initiatives which limited state legislators 
and members of Congress passed with nearly identical levels of support. In Missouri, Amendment 
12 which placed limits on state legislators, and Amendment 13 which limited Missouri’s two U.S. 


Senators and U.S. Representatives, passed with 75 and 74 percent respectively. In Ohio, the two 
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separate measures limiting state legislators and members of Congress passed with 68 and 66 


percent of the vote. Polls in other states also show little differences in the levels of support. 

In Florida, a poll showed that 79 percent favored limiting state legislators to two terms compared 
to 76 percent who favored limiting their U.S. Senators to two terms, neither of which had 
significant partisan differences. Only in Washington state is their a clear difference, perhaps the 
result of timing and question wording, between term limits on state and federal legislators. When 
asked if Initiative 553 had only covered elected officials within the state but had not affected the 


Congressional delegation, only 18 percent said they would have voted for the initiative. 


Conclusion 

These findings demonstrate that while opinions on term limits tended to be relatively stable, 
they were susceptible to political information conveyed during the campaign. Support tends to 
break down along partisan lines, indicating that individuals are able to sort out the political rhetoric 
and respond to partisan cues. Nevertheless, the stability in opinions is particularly striking, given 
that opinions on the vast majority of ballot propositions are usually extremely volatile (Magleby 
1984). Moreover, support for term limits is widespread despite differences in political cultures, 
differences in the types of limitations, and the intensity of campaigns. When controlling for factors 
such as partisanship, ideology, disapproval with Congress and individual members, as well as 
demographics, cynicism consistently stands out as one of the best predictors of support for term 
limits. These findings point toward the conclusion that support for term limits is related to long 
standing attitudes about government, primarily a deep sense of mistrust and cynicism directed 


toward government. 
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Appendix A 
Term limit questions 


California 

Voter Research and Surveys General Election Exit Poll: State Files, 1992 

November 3, 1992; Universe: California voters participating in the November 3, 1992 election 
“How did you vote on Proposition 164: Congressional term limits? 


Colorado 

Voter Research and Surveys General Election Exit Poll: State Files, 1990 

November 6, 1990; Universe: Colorado voters participating in the November 6, 1990 election 

How did you vote on Initiative 5: To limit the number of consecutive terms that may be served by state 
elected officials? 


Florida 

Hill Research 

July 1992; Universe: Likely Voters 

Do you favor a measure which limits terms by prohibiting incumbents who have held the same elective 
office for the preceding eight years from appearing on the ballot for re-election to that office? Offices 
covered are: Florida representative and senator, lieutenant governor, Florida cabinet, and U.S. Senator 
and representative. Terms of office beginning before amendment approval are not counted. 


Florida Opinion Poll, Florida State University Survey Research 

September 26-November 17, 1991; Universe: Florida residents 

Presently the Governor is the only statewide elected official who is limited to only two consecutive terms 
in office. Do you agree or disagree that the congressman from this district who serves in the United States 
House of Representatives in Washington, D.C. should be limited to 2 terms—that is 4 years in office? 


Do you agree or disagree that Florida’s 2 senators serving in the United States Senate in Washington D.C. 
should be limited to two terms in office--that is twelve years in office? 


Do you agree or disagree that members of the Florida state legislature in Tallahassee should be limited to 
2 consecutive terms? 


Ohio 

University of Akron Survey Research Center/and the Akron/Cleveland/Columbus Media Consortium 
Statewide Political Opinion Poll, Fall 1991. 

Dr. Jesse Marquette, Director and Dr. AnnMarie Scarisbrick-Hauser, Assistant Director 

Universe: Ohio Residents 

Do you think limiting the terms of elected officials is a good idea, a bad idea, or have you thought about 
this yet? 


Oregon 

Griggs-Anderson Research, Inc. for The Oregonian 

April 12, 1992 

We need a provision limiting the number of terms a U.S. representative or senator would be allowed to 
serve. Do you agree or disagree? 


Michigan 

Schulman, Ronca, & Bucuvalas, Inc. 

October 22, 1991; Universe: Registered Michigan voters 

Should the terms of members of Congress be limited to a total of 12 years in office, or should they be able 
to serve as long as they are able to get reelected? 


Missouri 

University of Missouri at Colombia for St. Louis Post Dispatch and KMOX 
June 15, 1992 

September 12, 1992 

Exact question wording not yet available. 


Kansas City Star/KMBC Channel 9 conducted by Market Research Institute 

September 21-October 1, 1992; Universe: Registered voters in Missouri and Kansas 

Missouri Voters 

A proposal will be on the November ballot to limit the terms of state representatives and U.S. 
Congressmen to 8 years and U.S. Senators to 12 years. Would you say you approve of term limits, 
disapprove of term limits, unsure at this time. 


Kansas Voters 

If you could vote to limit the terms of state representatives and U.S. Congressmen to 8 years and U.S. 
Senators to 12 years would you say you would vote for term limits, would not vote for term limits, unsure 
at this time. 


Montana 

University of Montana, Bureau of Business and Economic Research 

October 1-7, 1992; Universe: Likely Voters 

Another constitutional amendment would set limits on how long statewide elected officials may hold 
office. These are generally called “term limits,” and they would apply to the state’s executive branch, the 
state legislature, and members of congress. All thins considered, if you were voting today do you think 
you’d probably vote for this amendment or against it? 


North Dakota 

University of North Dakota, Bureau of Governmental Affairs 

April 30, 1992; Universe: North Dakota residents 

Do you favor or oppose limiting the number of terms for U.S. Congress and U.S. Senate? 


September 9, 1992; Universe: Likely voters 
If the election were held today, would you vote for or against term limitations for members of the U.S. 
Senate and House? 


October 30, 1992; Universe: Likely voters 
Will you vote for or against the measure on the ballot which would impose term limitations for members 
of the U.S. Senate and House from North Dakota? 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Statewide Election Survey 

Survey Research Center, University of Wyoming 

Universe: Wyoming residents 

It has been proposed that limits be placed on the terms of various government officials in Wyoming. 
Under the proposed law, U.S. Senators and Wyoming state Senators would be limited to twelve years in 
office, the Wyoming Governor would be limited to eight years in office, and U.S. Representatives would 
be limited to six years in office. Do you think terms of state and federal officials in Wyoming should be 
limited? 
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Washington 

Greenburg-Lake: The Analysis Group, Inc. 

August 20, 1991; Universe: Likely Voters 

Initiative 553 is an initiative to limit the terms that elected officials can serve. It would limit U.S. 
Senators to two six year terms, members of Congress to three two year terms, the Governor to two four 
year terms, state Senators to two four year terms, and state 

Representatives to three two year terms. Knowing this, if the election were held today would you vote yes 
or no on this initiative? 


August 20, 1991; Universe: Likely Voters 

Initiative 553 asks shall there be limitations on terms of office for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, State 
Legislators, and Washington State members of Congress? If the election were held today would you vote 
yes or no on this initiative? 


November 14, 1991; Universe: Washington voters participating in the November 3, 1991 election and 
voted on some of the initiatives and amendments on the ballot 

One of the issues that appeared on the ballot last week, called Initiative 553 placed limits on the terms of 
office for the Governor, Lt. Governor, state legislatures, and Washington state members of Congress. 
Please tell me, did you vote "yes" or "no" on this initiative or didn’t you happen to vote on it? 


The Morning News Tribune 

October 12-16, 1992; Universe: Likely Voters 

Shall candidates for certain offices, who have already served for specified time periods in those offices, be 
denied ballot access? 


Appendix B 
Question wording and coding 


All models 
GENDER I=male, 0=female. 


AFRICAN AM. 1=African American; 0=otherwise. 


OTHER 1=race other than African American or white; 0:other. 


INDEPENDENT 1=Independent; 0=non-Independent, based on self-indentifications. 


REPUBLICAN 1=Republican (includes leaners); 0=non-Republican, based on self-indentifications 


Voter Research and Surveys, National File (1990) ICPSR no. 9604 
November 6, 1990; Universe: Voters participating in the November 6, 1990 election 


AGE 1=18-29; 2=30-39; 3=40-44; 4=45-49; 5=50-59; 6=60 or over 
INCOME 1=under $15,000; 2=$15-29,999; 3=$30-49,999; 4=50-99,999; 5=$100,000 and over 


EDUCATION 1=did not complete high school; 2=high school graduate; 3=some college; 4=college 
graduate; 5=postgraduate study 


CONSERVATIVE, MODERATE “On most political matters do you consider yourself liberal, moderate, 
or conservative?” 


WORSENOW “Compared to two years ago, is your family’s financial situation better today, worse today, 
or about the same?” 1=worse; 0=otherwise 


NATIONAL ECON “These days to you think the condition of the nation’s economy is 
excellent, good, not so good, poor?” 1=Poor; 0=otherwise 


OUTLOOK “During the next year, do you think the nation’s economy will get better, get worse, or stay 
about the same?” 


CONGRESS “Do you approve or disapprove of the way Congress is handling its job?” 
1=disapprove; 0=otherwise 


National Election Study, 1992 ICPSR no. 6067 
AGE in years 


INCOME 22 point scale 


EDUCATION 1=8 grades or less; 2=9-11 grades; 3=High School Diploma; 4=More than 12 years of 
schooling, no higher degree; 5=Junior or community coliege degrees; 6=BA; 7=Advanced Degree 


CONSERVATIVE “We hear a lot of talk these days about liberals and conservatives. Here is a 7-point 
scale on which the political views that people might hold are arranged from extremely liberal to extremely 
conservative. Where would you place yourself on this scale, or haven’t you thought much about this?” 
1=Slightly conservative, conservative, extremely conservative; 0=otherwise. 
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DKIDEO 1=Haven’t thought much, don’t know;0=otherwise 


KNOWPTY “Do you happen to know which party had the most members in the House of Representatives 
in Washington before the election?” “Do you happen to know which party had the most members in the 
U.S. Senate before the election?” 1=Republicans who correctly identified the Democrats as controlling 
both houses in Congress; 0=did not identify Democrats as controlling both houses in Congress or did not 
know. 


WORSENOW “We are interested in how people are getting along financially these days. Would you say 
that you (and your family living here) are better off or worse off than you were a year ago?” 
1=worse off; 0=otherwise 


OUTLOOK “Now looking ahead, do you think that a year from now you (and your family living here) will 
be better off financially, or worse off, or just about the same as now?” 
1=worse off; 0O=otherwise 


CYNICISM (0-4 scale summarizing responscs to the following items dichotomized as by Miller, 1974): 
“How much of the time to you think you can trust the federal -government in Washington to do what is 
right?” 1=some of the time, never; 0=otherwise “Would you say the government in Washington is pretty 
much run by a few big interests looking out for themselves or that it is run for the benefit of all the 
people?” 1=few big intercsts; O=othcrwise “Do you think the people in the federal government waste a lot 
of money we pay in taxes, waste some of it, or don’t waste very much of it?” 1=A lot; 0=otherwise “Do 
you think that quite a few of the people running the government in Washington are a little crooked, not 
very many are crooked, or do you think hardly any of them are crooked?” 

1=Quite a few; 0=othenvise 


EFFICACY (0-3 scale summarizing responses to the following items) “People like me don’t have any say 
about what the government does.” “Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a person 
like me can’t really understand what’s going on.” “If people don’t care how an election comes out, they 
shouldn’t vote in it” 


CONGRESS In gencral, do you approve or disapprove of the way the U.S. Congress has been handling its 
job? i=disapprove; 0=approve, don’t know 


DKCONG 1=don’t know; 0=othenvise 
KNOWCHECKS “Have you read or heard about U.S. Representatives writing checks when they didn’t 
have enough moncy to cover them in their House bank account? 1=Yes; 0=otherwise 


EXTEFFICACY (0-2 scale summarizing responses to the following items)“How much do you feel that 
having elections makes the government pay attention to what people think---a good deal, some, or not 
much?” 1=not much; 0=otherwise “Over the years, how much attention do you feel the government pays 
to what people think when it decides what to do--a good deal, some, or not much?” 1=not much; 
0=otherwise 


REPRESPONSE “How good a job would you say U.S. Representative (NAME) does of keeping in touch 
with the people in your district?” 1=very good; .5=fairly good; 0=don’t know; -.5=fairly poor; -1=poor 


BUSH 1=voted for Bush; 0=other 

PEROT 1=voted for Perot; 0=other 

DIDNTVOTE 1=didn’t vote for President; 0=voted 

STCAMPAIGN 1=14 states were term limit intiatives appeared on the ballot; 0=other states 
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Wyoming 
Source: Wyoming Statewide Election Survey 
Survey Research Center, University of Wyoming 
Universe: Wyoming residents 


AGE Age in years. 


EDUC 0=Don’t know/refused, 1=grade school, 2=some high school, 3=high school graduate, 4=some 
college, 4=bachelor’s degree, 5=graduate or professional degree, 


INCOME 0=don’t know/refused, l=under $5,000, 2=$5-10,000, 3=$10-20,000, 4=$20-25,000, 5=$25- 
30,000, 6=$30-35,000, 7=$35-40,000, 8=$40-50,000, 9=$50-60,000, 10=over $60,000. 


CONGREPS 0-3 scale summarizing responses to the following items dichotomized as poor=1; 
0=otherwise: “Please rate the job the following public officials are doing. Is their performance excellent, 
good, fair, or poor. U.S. Senator Malcolm Wallop, U.S. Senator Alan Simpon, U.S. Congressman Craig 
Thomas.” 


STATELEG “What about the Wyoming legislators? How do you think they have performed in recent 
years?” 4=poor; 0=otherwisc 


CONSERVATIVE 1=slightly conservative, conservative, very conservative;0=otherwise 

MODERATE 1=modecrate--middle of the road; 0=otherwise 

DKIDEO 1=don’t know; 0=otherwise 

CYNICISM (FEDERAL GOV) 0-3 scale summarizing responses to the following items: “Would you say 
the government in Washington is pretty much run by a few big interests looking out for themselves or that 
it is run for the benefit of all the people?” 1=few big interests; O=otherwise “Do you think the people in the 
federal government waste a lot of moncy we pay in taxes, waste some of it, or don’t waste very much of 
it?” 1=A lot; 0=otherwise “Do you think that quite a few of the people running the government in 
Washington are a little crooked, not very many are crooked, or do you think hardly any of them are 
crooked?” 1=Quite a few; 0=otherwise 


CYNICISM (STATE) 0-3 scale summarizing responses to the following items: “Would you say the 
government in Cheyenne is pretty much run by a few big interests looking out for themselves or that it is 
run for the benefit of all the people?” 1=few big interests; 0=otherwise “Do you think the people in the 
state government waste a lot of moncy we pay in taxes, waste some of it, or don’t waste very much of it?” 
1=A lot; 0=otherwise “Do you think that quite a few of the people running the government in Cheyenne 
are a little crooked, not very many are crooked, or do you think hardly any of them are crooked?” 1=Quite 
a few; 0=otherwise 


NATIONAL ECONOMY “Would you say that over the past year the nation’s economy has gotten better, 
stayed the same, or gotten worse?” 1=gotten worse; 0O=otherwise. 

STATE ECONOMY “Would you say that over the past year the state’s economy has gotten better, stayed 
the same, or gotten worse?” 1=gotten worse; 0=otherwise. 


WORSENOW “During the last few years has your financial situation been getting better, getting worse, or 
has it remained the same?” 1=worsc; 0=otherwise 


TRUST 0-2 scale summarizing responses to the following items: “How much of the time to you think you 
can trust the federal government in Washington to do what is right. Would you say about always, most of 
the time, some of the time, or none of the time?” 1=none of the time; 0=otherwise 
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“How much of the time to you think you-can trust the state government in Cheyenne to do what is right. 
Would you say about always, most of the time, some of the time, or none of the time?” 1=none of the 
time; 0=otherwise 


EXTERNAL EFFICACY 0-2 Scale summarizing responses to the following items: “People like me don’t 
have any say about what the federal government in Washington does.” 1=no say; 0=otherwise“People like 
me don’t have any say about what the state government in Cheyenne does.” 1=no say; 0=otherwise 


PEROT “Ross Perot’s name is now on the presidential ballot in all 50 states. If the election were held 
today, would you be inclined tg vote for Ross Perot?” 1=will vote for Perot; O=other 


Michigan 

Source: Schulman, Ronca, & Bucuvalas, Inc. 

October 22, 1991; Universe: Registered Michigan voters 

AGE 1=18-24; 2=25-34; 3=35-44; 4=45-54; 5=55-64; 6=65 or older 


INCOME 1-7 scale 1=Under $15,000; 2=$15-24,999, 3=$25-34,999; 4=$35-49,999; 5=$50-74,999; 
6=$75-99,999: 7=above $100,000 


EDUCATION 1-8 scale 1=grade school or less; 2=some high school; 3=high school graduate; 4=some 
college; 5=2-year college graduate; 6=4-year college graduate; 7=postgraduate; 8=trade/technical 


NATIONAL ECON “Would you say that the nation’s economy is getting better these days? Is it very 
good, fairly good, fairly bad, or very bad?” 1=very bad; 0=otherwise 


STATE ECON “How about the condition of the economy here in Michigan. Is it very good, fairly good, 
fairly bad, or very bad?” 1=vcry bad; 0=otherwise 


DIRECTION “Overall, do you feel things in this country are going in the right direction, or do you feel 
things have gotten pretty scriously off on the wrong track?” 1=wrong track; O=otherwise 

OUTLOOK “Economically speaking, do you think that the next generation of Americans will be better off 
than people now, worse off, or will they be about the same?” 1=worse off; 0=otherwise 


TRUST “I don’t trust what I hear from political candidates” 1=agree; 0O=otherwise 


NEGCAMPAIGN “Today’s campaigns are much more negative and nasty than they used to be.” 1=agree; 
0=otherwise 


EFFICACY “I think my vote really matters” 1=Disagree; 0=otherwise 
Florida 

Source: Florida Opinion Poll, Florida State University Survey Research 
September 26-November 17, 1991; Universe: Florida residents 

AGE in years 

HISPANIC “Are you of hispanic origin?” 1=Yes; 2=No 


EDUCATION (1-7 scale) 1=8 years of less; 2=9-11 years; 3=completed high school; 4=business or 
technical school; 5=some college; 6=completed college; 7=graduate or professional school 


CONSERVATIVE, MODERATE, DKIDEO 


Vill 


“In politics today, do you think of yoursclf as a conservative, as middle of the road, as a liberal, or don’t 
you think of yoursclf in these terms?” 


WORSENOW “We arc interested in how people are getting along financially these days. Would you say 
that you (and your family) are better or worse off financially than you were a year ago?” 1=worse; 
0=otherwise 


OUTLOOK “Looking ahead, which would say is more likely, that the country as a whole will have 
continuous good times in the next five years or so, or that we will have bad times with periods of 
widespread unemployment or depression?” 1=bad times; 0=otherwise 


TRUST “How much of the time do you think you can trust the government in Washington D.C. to do 
what is right--just about always, most of the time, only some of the time?” 
1=some of the time, never; 0O=otherwise 


MACK “How would you rate the job that Connie Mack has been doing as United States Senator?” 
1=Republicans who said poor; 0=otherwise 


GRAHAM “How would you rate the job that Bob Graham has been doing as United States Senator? 
1=Republicans who said poor; 0=otherwise 


CONGRESS “How would you rate the job the United States Congress is doing?” 1=poor; 0=otherwise 


Ohio 

Source: University of Akron Survey Research Center/and the Akron/Cleveland/Columbus Media 
Consortium Statewide Political Opinion Poll, Fall 1991. 

Dr. Jesse Marquette, Director and Dr. AnnMarie Scarisbrick-Hauser, Assistant Director 
Universe: Ohio Residents 


AGE 1=20-28; 2=29-38; 3=39-48; 4=49-58; 5=59-68; 6=69-78; 7=above 78 
INCOME 1-5 scale 1=under $10,000; 2=$10-20,000; 3=$20-30,000; 4=$30-50,000; 5=above $50,000 


EDUCATION 1-6 scale 1=grade school; 2=some high school; 3=high school grad; 4=some college; 
5=college grad; 6=post graduate 


CONSERVATIVE, MODERATE “When you think about political issues would you say that you think of 
yourself as a liberal, a modcratc, or a conservative?” 


OUTLOOK “Looking ahcad to about a year from now...Do you think you, and the family living with 
you..will be better off financially, worse off, or just about the same?” 
1=worse off; 0=othcnvise 


DISGUST “Thinking about Amcrican politics in general...the quality of our elected officials, the way 
election campaigns are run and so on..on a scale were 10 is very satisfied...and 1 is really disgusted...how 
would you rate your fecling about Amcrican politics?” 


USREP “How would you rate the job your U.S. congressman is doing representing your area?” 1=poor, 
very poor; 0=otherwisc 


CONGRESS “How would you rate the job the U.S. Congress in Washington is doing in handling the 
problems facing America these days?” 1=poor, very poor; 0=otherwise. 
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Table 1: National Surveys on Term Limits 


Unspecified limits on members of Congresstf 


Favor Oppose 
January, 1990 67% 28% 
October, 1990 72% 24% 
December, 1990 74% 22% 
October, 1991 75% 21% 
April, 1992 80% 18% 
October, 1992 79% 17% 


12 year limit on members of CongresstT 


Favor Oppose 
Jan-Feb 1964f 49% 38% 
October, 1990 56% 37% 
October, 1991 68% 26% 
March, 1992 68% 30% 


ft Source: NBC/WS]J Registered voters 
tt CBS/NYT 
Gallup 


Demographics 


Self-interest 


Ideology 


Economy 


Represenation 


State 


Table 2: Differences Among States in 
Logistic Regression C 


Coefficient 


AGE 
INCOME 
EDUCATION 


AFRICAN AM. 
OTHER 
GENDER 
REPUBLICAN 
INDEPENDENT 


CONSERVATIVE 
MODERATE 


WORSENOW 
NATIONAL ECON 
OUTLOOK 


CONGRESS 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETT 


-.006 
-.072 ** 


-.046 
.084 

-.056 


.288 ** 
.090 


-.021 
.022 
in 


226 
-.107 
662 
1.154 ** 
-.234 
-.195 
-.038 
316 
087 
-.328 
586 
-.029 
266 
-.291 
105 
-.321 
1.107 
-.370 
182 
047 


Standard 
Error 


.015 
.027 
.025 


17 
129 
051 
.065 
.066 


.075 
.066 


.060 
.072 
.056 


.061 


S22 
411 
.361 
.265 
.300 
.290 
.402 
.273 
.300 
.323 
447 
.276 
332 
.336 
.362 
.388 
.278 
.287 
.276 


Effect on 
Probability? 


.034 
-.001 
-.015 


-.010 
-.012 
.038 


.060 
019 


-.004 
.005 
.037 


.183 


.047 
-.022 
.138 
.240 
-.049 
-.040 
-.008 
.066 
018 
.102 
-.068 
122 
-.006 
.055 
-.060 
.022 
-.067 
.230 
-.077 
.038 
.010 


~ 
— 
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2s in Support for Term Limits 
n Coefficients 


Standard Effect on 


Coefficient Error Probabilityt 


MICHIGAN .005 .001 
MINNESOTA lan 458 .252 
MISSISSIPPI .016 .353 .003 
MISSOURI 451 .304 .094 
MONTANA -.347 .335 -.072 
NEVADA 1.445 666 .300 
NEW HAMPSHIRE .420 .666 .087 
NEW JERSEY -.269 .328 -.056 
NEW MEXICO -.025 .328 -.005 
NEW YORK -.277 27 -.058 
NORTH CAROLINA -.073 .265 -.015 
OHIO .252 .281 .052 
OKLAHOMA 477 .390 .099 
OREGON -.095 .288 -.020 
PENNSYLVANIA .093 .281 019 
RHODE ISLAND 898 559 .187 
SOUTH CAROLINA -.365 315 -.076 
TENNESSEE 513 .389 .107 
TEXAS 361 .075 
UTAH .068 .398 014 
VERMONT -.698 .320 -.145 
VIRGINIA -.510 .284 -.106 
WASHINGTON -.075 .305 -.016 
WEST VIRGINIA -.266 .367 -.055 
WISCONSIN 146 .308 .030 
WYOMING -.255 .343 -.053 


CONSTANT -.378 
n 8580 
-2 Log Likelihood 9495.8 
Source: Voter Research and Surveys General Election Exit Poll: National File, 1990 ICPSR 9604 
Dependent Variable: 1=favor term limits on members of U.S. Congress; 0=no 
72.72% of the cases were correctly classified. 

* p<.05 

** P<.01 

} Net effect on probability of a one-unit change in the independent variable 

evaluated at the mean (.705). 


Tf Support for term limits in Nebraska closely approximated the national average. Therefore it has 
been used as the reference category. Voters in North and South Dakota were not interviewed. 
* Approaching statistical significance (p=.07) 


Demographics 


Self-interest 


Attitudes 


Table 3.1: Michigan 
Logistic Regression Coefficients 


AGE 
INCOME 
EDUCATION 


AFRICAN AM. 
OTHER 
GENDER 
REPUBLICAN 
INDEPENDENT 


NATIONAL ECON 
STATE ECON 
DIRECTION 
OUTLOOK 


TRUST 
NEGCAMPAIGN 
EFFICACY 


CONSTANT 
n 
-2 Log Likelihood 


Coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


Effect on 
Probabilityf 


263 
.012 
-.104 * 


-.604 * 

-.565 

-.202 
.530 


054 
.284 
-.207 
-.264 


.083 


~-0.4303 
566 
1355.128 


.067 
.060 
055 


.286 
426 
.194 
.224 


.226 
.201 
.223 
214 


.202 
.204 
374 


.060 
.003 
-.023 


-.137 
-.128 
-.046 
.120 
.120 


012 
.064 
-.047 
-.060 


.083 
019 


Source: Schulman, Ronca, & Bucuvalas, Inc. Oct 22, 1991 
Dependent Variable: 1=favor 12 year term limit for members of Congress; 0=otherwise 
68.20% of the cases were correctly classified. 


* P<.05 
** P<.01 


t Net effect on probability of a one-unit change in the independent variable 
evaluated at the mean (.652). 

* Approaching statistical significance (p=.06) 

> Approaching statistical significance (p=.07) 


— 


Table 3.2: Ohio 
Logistic Regression Coefficients 


Standard 
Coefficient Error 


Effect on 
Probabilityt 


AGE 085 .071 
INCOME -.021 .087 
EDUCATION 111 


Self-interest NONWHITE 582 455 
GENDER -.410 * .236 
REPUBLICAN 596° .333 
INDEPENDENT -.024 .286 


Ideology CONSERVATIVE 433 
MODERATE -.052 


Discontent OUTLOOK -.175 
DISGUST .044 


Representation USREP 695 * 
CONGRESS * 


CONSTANT 0.2874 
n 401 
-2 Log Likelihood 461.151 


.018 
-.004 
.020 


124 
-.088 
.127 
-.005 


.092 
-.011 


-.037 
.009 


Source: The University of Akron Survey Research Center 
Dependent Variable: 1=limit terms for elected officials; O=otherwise 
71.07% of the cases were correctly classified. 

* P<.05 

+ Net effect on probability of a one-unit change in the independent variable 
evaluated at the mean (.691). 

* Approaching statistical signficance (p=.08) 

> Approaching statistical signficance (p=.07) 


322 
282 
064 
323 148 
321 138 


Demographics 


Self-interest 


Economy 


Attitudes 


Representation 


Table 3.3: Florida 
Logistic Regression Coefficients 


AGE 
INCOME 
EDUCATION 


AFRICAN AM. 
HISPANIC 
OTHER 
GENDER 
REPUBLICAN 
INDEPENDENT 


CONSERVATIVE 
MODERATE 
DKIDEO 


WORSENOW 
OUTLOOK 


TRUST 


MACK 
GRAHAM 
CONGRESS 


CONSTANT 
n 
-2 Log Likelihood 


Coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


Effect on 
Probabilityt 


.016 ** 
-.006 
.010 


-.500 * 
1.213 
-.214 
.222 
-.352 


-.111 
.294 
156 


-.248 
-.034 


.167 


-.222 
-.230 
446 


495 
910 
956.946 


005 
.030 
.057 


.296 
aot 
.734 
.165 
.201 
.217 


.262 
.264 


.166 
.093 


.307 
.236 


.003 
-.001 
.002 


-.093 
-.148 
-.226 
-.040 
.041 

-.065 


-.021 
.055 
.029 


~.046 
-.006 


.031 
-.041 


-.043 
.083 


Source: Florida Opinion Survey 
Dependent Variable: 1=favor term limits for both federal and state legislators; 0=otherwise 
76.04% of the cases were correctly classified. 


* P<.05 
** P<.01 


t Net effect on probability of a one-unit change in the independent variable 
evaluated at the mean (.753). 

* Approaching statistical significance (p=.09) 

» Approaching statistical signficance (p=.06) 


i 


Table 3.4: Wyoming 
Logistic Regression Coefficients 


Standard Effect on 
Coefficient Error Probability 


Demographics AGE -.016 * .007 -.003 
INCOME -.057 .036 -.010 
EDUCATION -.207 * .098 -.035 


Self-interest AFRICAN AM. 4.841 820 
OTHER -1.081 -.183 
GENDER -.300 : -.051 
REPUBLICAN 313 .053 
INDEPENDENT .016 ; .003 


CONSERVATIVE -.021 -.004 
MODERATE -.044 
DKIDEO -.933 


Economy WORSENOW -.102 
NATIONAL ECON -.745 
STATE ECON 512 


Attitudes TRUST -.321 
CYNICISM (FED) .354 
CYNICISM (STATE) .078 
EFFICACY .200 


Representation CONGREPS .120 
STATEREPS 288 


Pres. Canididate Pref. PEROT 592 


CONSTANT 2.6739 
n 590 
-2 Log Likelihood 555.53 


Source: Wyoming Preelection Survey 1992 
Dependent Variable: 1=favor term limits for both federal and state legislators; O=otherwise 
79.83% of the cases were correctly classified. 
* P<.05 
P<0) 
t Net effect on probability a one-unit change in the independent variable 
evaluated at the mean (.784). 


.236 -.017 
.287 -.126 
.238 .087 
.279 -.054 
128 .060 
.149 .013 
.238 .034 
152 .020 
.301 .049 
.100 
.107 


Table 4: American National Election Study 


Logistic Regression Coefficients 


Standard Effect on 
Coefficient Error Probabilityt 


Demographics AGE .004 .004 .001 
INCOME .001 .013 .000 
EDUCATION -.057 .052 -.012 


Self-interest AFRICAN AM. -.117 .228 -.024 
OTHER -1.034 -.212 
GENDER -.051 Re -.010 
REPUBLICAN .368 .223 .075 
INDEPENDENT .139 221 .028 


Ideology CONSERVATIVE 123 .186 .025 
DKIDEO -.121 175 -.025 
KNOWPTY 544 .267 112 


Economy WORSENOW .029 147 .006 
OUTLOOK -.148 .232 -.030 


Attitudes CYNICISM .272 059 056 
EFFICACY .076 .060 .016 


Represenation CONGRESS -.031 .082 -.006 
DKCONG .029 .249 .006 
KNOWCHECKS 524 .213 .107 
EXTEFFICACY -.093 .120 -.019 
REPRESPONSE -.091 -.019 


Presidential vote PEROT 11] .230 .023 
BUSH .029 231 .006 
DIDNTVOTE -.061 .200 -.012 
Campaigns STCAMPAIGN .012 


CONSTANT -0.1036 
n 1365 
-2 Log Likelihood 1359.914 
Source: American National Election Study, 1992 
Dependent Variable: 1=favor term limits for members of congress; 0=otherwise 
78.24% of the cases were correctly classified. 
* P<05 
t Net effect on probability of a one-unit change in the independent variable 
evaluated at the mean (.712). 


Table 5: Partisan Differences in Support for Term Limits in Twelve States+ 


ARIZONA 
April 10-14, 1991 November 3, 1992 
Elected Officials Prop 164 
Yes Not Sure Final 
65.0% 10.0% 68.0% 
Republican 77.0% 7.0% 80.9% 
Independent 79.0% 4.0% 77.3% 
Total 73.0% 7.0% , 75.2% 
n=536 
x? =9.684 (2df)** 
C=.13 


Democrat 


n=331 


CALIFORNIA 
September 8-15, 1992 
Prop 164 
Favor limits Not Sure 


October 3-10, 1992 
Prop 164 


Favor limits Not Sure 


October 25-30, 1992 
Prop 164 
Favor limits Not Sure 


23.7% 
22.1% 
16.0% 
22.6% 


64.4% 
64.4% 
60.0% 
57.2% 


52.9% 9.3% 
72.2% 13.3% 
68.0% 8.0% 
11.2% 


Democrat 
Republican 
Independent 
Total 62.4% 
n=455 n=416 
x? =17.866 (4df)** x? =9.273(4df) 
C=.14 C=.11 


November 3, 1992 
Prop 164 
Final 
Democrat 55.6% 
Republican 74.1% 
Independent 62.1% 
Total 62.5% 
n=1237 
x? =34.964 (2df)** 
C=.17 


COLORADO 
November 6, 1990 
Initiative No. 5 
Yes Didn't vote 
58.6% 3.0% 
Republican 72.9% 1.2% 
Independent 67.5% 29.8% 
Total 66.3% 2.3% 
n=1260 
x? =21.088 (4df)** 
C=.09 


Democrat 


48.6% 12.5% 
70.7% 10.4% 
61.6% 16.0% 
59.3% 11.9% 
n=1298 
x? =69.744(4df)** 
C=.16 


+ See Appendix A for survey sources and question wording 
*P<.05 
6) 


Continued ... 
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FLORIDA 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


MONTANA 


Democrat 
Republican 
Independent 
Libertarian 
Total 


Favor limits 


Favor limits 


Fall 1991 
Limits for U.S. Rep. 
Not Sure 
1.5% 
2.0% 
2.2% 


77.6% 
76.6% 
70.3% 
75.7% 


1.8%, 


n=92] 
x? =3.917 (4df) 
C=.05 


Fall 1991 
Limits for State Leg. 
Not Sure 
1.6% 
1.7% 
2.2% 
1.8% 


80.3% 
80.7% 
71.3% 
78.7% 
n=905 
x? =7.502 (4df) 
C=.06 


October 1-7, 1992 
Initiative 64 

Not Sure 
15.7% 
8.3% 
8.9% 
22.2% 
11.9% 


Favor 
60.6% 
76.1% 
70.4% 
72.2% 
68.9% 
n=389 
x? =11.571 (6df) 
C=.12 


MICHIGAN 


Favor limits 


Table 5 (continued) 


July 1992 
Amendment 9 
Not Sure 
3.9% 
4.5% 
5.3% 
4.5% 


71.7% 
83.8% 
77.5% 
77.3% 
n=485 
x? =9.478 (4df)* 
C=.10 


November 3, 1992 
Initiative 64 
Final 
40.7% 

69.1% 

63.1% 

67.0% 
n=458 
x? =27.535 (2df)** 
C=.25 


November 3, 1992 
Amendment 9 
Final 
68.8% 

80.9% 

79.6% 

77.0% 
n=964 
x? =17.013 (2df)** 
C=.13 


November 3, 1992 
Proposition B 
Final 
44.9% 

73.5% 

60.5% 

59.0% 
n=986 
x? =58.157 (2df)** 
C=.24 


October 22, 1991 
Limits for U.S. Congress 

Favor (12yrs) Favor (not 12yrs) 
59.3% 2.3% 
67.1% 1.4% 
69.1% 6.9% 
65.3% 3.8% 
n=524 

x? =20.781 (6df)** 
C=.14 


Not Sure 
1.7% 
2.8% 
3.9% 
2.9% 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


Continued ... 


MISSOURI 
June 15, 1992 
Limits for U.S. Congress 
Favor limits Not Sure 
80.7% 7.3% 
82.8% 9.5% 
84.7% 9.6% 
83.0% 8.1%. 


Democrat 
Republican 
Independent 
Total 
n=495 
x? =5.272 (4df) 
C=.07 


June 15, 1992 
Limits for State Leg. 
Favor limits Not Sure 
76.7% 8.7% 

79.3% 10.3% 
81.7% 9.2% 
79.6% 9.3% 

n=495 
x? =3.035 (4df) 
C=.06 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


NEBRASKA 


September 1, 1992 
Initiative 407 


Favor limits Not Sure 

67.2% 5.1% 
Republican 79.6% 3.3% 
Independent 80.4% 11.4% 
Total 74.7% 4.1% 

n=49] 

x? =9.866 (4df)* 
C=.10 


Democrat 


NORTH DAKOTA 
September 9, 1992 
Limits for U.S. Congress 
Favor limits Not Sure 
60.4% 16.7% 
77.7% 10.0% 
68.9% 14.5% 
68.6% 13.9% 
n=433 
x? =9.659 (4df)* 
C=.11 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


Favor limits 


Table 5 (continued) 


September 12, 1992 
Limits for U.S. Congress 
Not Sure 


September 21-Oct. 1, 1992 
Limits for Both 
Favor limits Not Sure 


64.1% 7.1% 
78.4% 8.1% 
73.5% 9.0% 
71.6% 8.2% 
n=490 
x? =11.507 (4df)* 
C=.11 


September 12, 1992 
Limits for State Leg. 
Favor limits Not Sure 
62.2% 7.1% 
74.8% 11.7% 
72.6% 9.0% 
69.8% 9.0% 
n=490 
x? =14.172 (4df)** 
C=.12 


November 3, 1992 
Initiative 407 
Final 
59.4% 

69.6% 

66.6% 

68.0% 
n=428 
x? =3.996 (2df) 
C=.10 


October 30, 1992 
Limits for U.S. Congress 
Favor limits Not Sure 
37.7% 21.2% 
67.3% 19.0% 
50.6% 19.5% 
51.8% 19.9% 
n=452 
x? =32.879 (4df)** 
C=.19 


69.3% 11.6% 
82.7% 7.1% 
77.3% 8.7% 
75.7% 9.3% 
n=750 
x? =11.776 (4df)* 
C=.09 


November 3, 1992 
Amendment 13 
Final 
66.5% 

79.0% 

77.5% 

74.0% 
n=877 
x? =15.011 (2df)** 
C=.13 


November 3, 1992 
Measure 5 
Final 
38.7% 

73.4% 

58.3% 

56.0% 
n=597 
x? =44.874 (2df)** 
C=.27 


Continued ... 


Fall 1991 
Unspecified Limits on Elected Officials 
Favor limits Not Sure 
66.9% 9.2% 
79.9% 6.5% 
62.8% 
71.5% 
n=372 
x? =9.707 (4df)* 
C=.12 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


10.3% 
8.3%, 


WASHINGTON 
August 20, 1991 
Limit Elected Officials to 2 & 3 terms 

Not Sure 

4.0% 

2.6% 

9.5% 

2.6% 


Favor limits 
64.7% 
71.5% 
64.0% 
67.6% 
n=31] 
x? =4.804 (4df) 
C=.08 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


August 20, 1991 
Unspecified Limits on Elected Officials 
Favor limits Not Sure 

69.4% 5.3% 
76.1% 4.8% 
65.4% 12.0% 
71.9% 5.8% 
n=648 
x? =9.217 (4df) 
C=.08 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


WYOMING 
October, 1992 
Initiative 2 
Favor limits Not Sure 
71.1% 5.2% 
80.9% 3.8% 
87.7% 1.5% 
78.1% 4.0% 
n=521 
x? =10.415 (4df)* 
C=.09 


Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 
Total 


Favor limits 


Table 5 (continued) 


November 3, 1992 
Issue 2 
Final 
55.9% 
74.9% 
68.4% 
66.0% 
n=97] 
x? =29.529 (2df)** 
C=.17 


November 14, 1991 
Initiative 553 
Voted for Initiative 
38.6% 

45.3% 

38.0% 

41.2% 
n=499 
x? =2.351(2df) 
C=.07 


November 14, 1991 

Limit only State Leg. 

Not Sure 
11.4% 
12.8% 
10.2% 
10.4% 


18.4% 
18.8% 
22.9% 
8.8% 
n=292 
x? =5.587(4df) 
C=.10 


November 3, 1992 
Initiative 2 
Final 
70.2% 
69.2% 
71.8% 

77.0% 
n=459 
x? =.229 (2df) 
C=.02 


Favor limits 


October 12-16, 1992 
Initiative 573 
Not Sure 
11.0% 
11.0% 
32.0% 
14.0% 


39.0% 
54.0% 
32.0% 
43.0% 
n=640 


November 3, 1992 
Initiative 573 
Final 
46.3% 

57.0% 

57.7% 
52.0% 
n=100] 

x? =] 1.131 (2df)** 
C=.11 


OHIO 


Table 6: Term Limit Initiative Exit Polls 


Arizona Arkansas California Florida Michigan 
Prop 107 Amend 4 Prop 164 Amend 9 Prop B 
Yes n n Yes n 
Presidential Vote 
Clinton 72.5% 52.7% 
Bush 73.4% 73.6% 
Perot 81.3% 75.9% 


Party 
Democrat 
Republican 
Independent 


Race 

White 
African Am. 
Hispanic 
Asian 


Education 

Not a high school graduate 
High school graduate 
Some college education 
College graduate 

Post graduate education 


Age 

18-29 years old 
30-44 years old 
45-59 years old 
60 and older 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


Family income 

Under $15,000 57.4% 56.5% 
$15,000-$29,999 62.3% 62.6% 
$30,000-$49,999 62.9% 60.3% 
$50,000-$74,999 64.2% 57.7% 
$75,000 and over 54.6% 61.1% 


Continued ... 


3 
9 
7 
68.0% 205 45.1% 201 55.6% 505 68.8% 389 44.9% 339 
80.9% 218 77.3% 112 74.1% 437 80.9% 345 73.5% 345 
77.3% 114 73.3% 124 62.1% 296 79.6% 230 60.5% 302 
16.2% 463 61.9% 405 64.4% 1023 16.9% 813 61.3% 938 
77.4% 23 44.4% 24 53.8% 81 71.5% 95 42.7% 92 
67.8% 51 90.6% 5 68.2% 119 72.4% 54 34.3% 9 
62.5% 66 100.0% g 40.8% 6 
64.0% 44 64.9% 36 52.1% 83 
53.4% 117 78.9% 226 62.1% 357 
= 68.7% 223 75.4% 292 60.3% 277 
61.9% 179 75.7™% 245 64.5% 201 
60.3% 111 73.8% 172 47.6% 112 
16.4% 236 66.5% 17 65.7% 259 10.9% 193 67.1% 219 
717.5% 225 60.7% 179 63.6% 481 75.4% 334 60.0% 386 
75.5% 245 60.2% 97 64.1% 318 31.9% 255 52.9% 238 
69.5% 305 57.71% 91 64.1% 256 74.8% 212 57.2% 209 
73.6% 244 665% 196 63.5% 666 715.4% 485 58.4% 511 
76.5% 280 59.0% 226 65.0% 629 16.5% 496 60.9% 522 
158 
274 
300 
163 
78 


Table 6 (continued) 


Missouri Montana Nebraska North Dakota 
Amend 13 Iniative 64 Initative 407 Measure 5 


Presidential Vote 
Clinton 

Bush 

Perot 


Party 
Democrat 
Republican 
Independent 


Race 

White 
African Am. 
Hispanic 
Asian 


Education 

Not a high school graduate 71.1% 
High school graduate 73.2% 
Some college education 76.3% 
College graduate 77.5% 


Post graduate education 61.9% 


Age 

18-29 years old 
30-44 years old 
45-59 years old 
60 and older 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


Family income 

Under $15,000 63.8% 62.7% 
$15,000-$29,999 67.4% 68.6% 
$30,000-$49,999 66.9% 63.9% 
$50,000-$74,999 57.3% 65.5% 
$75,000 and over 51.4% 64.8% 79 


Continued ... 


Issue 2 
Yes n Yes n Yes n Yes n Yes n 
64.6% 382 42.6% 169 51.9% 133 39.9% 193 52.6% 415 
76.5% 318 68.3% 159 69.9% 206 66.5% 270 74.3% 380 
85.7% 206 69.9% 119 76.3% 88 67.9% 134 16.7% 205 
66.5% 351 40.7% 150 59.4% 145 38.7% 171 55.9% 378 
79.0% 269 69.1% 145 69.6% 210 73.4% 196 74.9% 334 
77.5% 256 63.1% 163 66.6% 73 58.3% 231 68.4% 259 
74.6% 842 57.0% 449 65.2% 414 57.6% 582 66.6% 868 
56.1% 60 84.7% 5 59.0% 121 
73.2% 178 59.5% 69 71.8% 83 58.2% 112 63.8% 181 
16.6% 325 59.7% 198 67.7% 146 59.5% 203 66.1% 360 
69.4% 220 66.3% 99 62.8% 93 56.0% 149 63.5% 235 
72.2% 197 43.1% 95 60.4% 106 56.8% 138 68.9% 231 
73.9% 422 56.9% 189 66.2% 188 56.8% Pood 68.0% 480 
73.7% 482 58.4% 221 64.4% 214 58.1% 276 63.9% 520 


Table 6 (continued) 


Oregon South Dakota Washington Wyoming 
Measure 3 Amend A Initative 573 Initative 2 


Presidential Vote 
Clinton 

Bush 

Perot 


Party 
Democrat 
Republican 
Independent 


Race 

White 
African Am. 
Hispanic 
Asian 


Education 

Not a high school graduate 73.0% 
High school graduate 73.0% 
Some college education 64.7% 
College graduate 66.1% 
Post graduate education 54.6% 


Age 

18-29 years old 
30-44 years old 
45-59 years old 
60 and older 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


Family income 
Under $15,000 
$15,000-$29,999 
$30,000-$49,999 
$50,000-$74,999 
$75,000 and over 


Source: Voter Research and Surveys General Election Polls, 1992 ICPSR no. 6102 


Yes n Yes n Yes n Yes n 
62.0% 421 48.4% 133 43.9% 424 66.0% 153 
64.2% 293 67.4% 148 55.3% 309 65.1% 187 
74.8% 243 79.2% $1 67.3% 275 82.9% 122 
59.9% 388 54.2% 129 46.3% 340 70.2% 133 
66.9% 287 73.0% 155 57.0% 325 69.2% 217 
73.1% 271 60.8% 84 57.7% 336 71.8% 109 
66.6% 895 63.6% 363 54.4% 954 70.3% 447 
87.2% 7 62.9% 20 
41.3% 10 57.8% 11 89.1% 8 
63.3% 11 30.0% 20 
57.2% 204 72.5% 83 50.6% 211 67.8% 75 
67.8% 351 63.4% 125 53.8% 378 70.3% 202 
70.9% 199 61.7% 72 54.0% 227 67.5% 93 
67.8% 215 57.1% 88 57.2% 216 75.9% 93 
65.3% 436 66.6% 176 55.6% 481 70.0% 221 
66.5% 455 62.7% 162 52.1% 488 69.7% 226 
64.6% 170 56.2% 68 55.0% 127 69.7% 61 
72.4% 268 72.2% 121 57.7% 245 77.2% 120 
61.9% 252 58.6% 120 53.8% 301 68.4% 153 : 
68.1% 149 64.8% 32 54.2% 209 69.1% 86 
59.6% 84 718.7% 12 43.8% 78 66.9% 23 
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INTRODUCTION 

The focus on political institutions - new institutionalism - is the 
driving force for the production of new studies in political science. This 
recent major shift in dominant approaches in political science has resulted in 
increasing scholarly interest in institutions (Skocpol 1985; March and Olsen 
1984 and 1989), and has ushered an active debate about refining central 
concepts such as the state (Mitchell 1991 and 1992; Bendix 1992; Ollman 
1992; Sparrow 1992). 


Two major controversies revolve around the new institutionalism. 


The first dispute exists between supporters and skeptics of the utility of this 


approach in political science. While the advocates of this approach claim that 
the focus on political institutions will shed new light on underexplored or 
even neglected aspects of politics, others cast doubts on the novelty of this 
institutional focus, and are thus reluctant to promote it at the expense of the 
existing approaches in political science (Almond 1988; Pederson 1991). The 
second dispute, which has been less salient, but will be more important as 
scholarly interests in institutions increase, concerns the approach that the 
new institutionalism should take. There are three different groups who 
claim to be or who are called new institutionalists, and each group claims 
that its approach is the best way to analyze political institutions. 

The first group of scholars employs primarily traditional methods of 
political science research, especially historical investigation and qualitative 
analysis with a renewed focus on institutional changes and dynamics. The 
alleged novelty of this first approach, therefore, lies not in its research 
methodology, but in its broadened perspectives of institutions which include 


factors such as culture, norms, and routines. 
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The second group of scholars is found among rational choice theorists 
who attempt to incorporate institutional constraints on individual behaviors 
into their original approach which is based on an assumption of economic 
rationality - ends and means calculus. Their approach is "new" in the sense 
that they add institutional factors to the analytical framework of micro- 
economics or public choice theory. 

The third group is least recognized and often confused with the second 
group. They use a different concept of rationality, that is, bounded 
rationality, as presented by Simon (1955; 1956a), and consider institutions 
as organizational contexts in which to cultivate and promote individual 
rational behaviors. 

The three groups of new institutionalists have not been distinguished 
very well from each other. One reason is that each group makes its own 
claim for the importance of institutions independently of the other groups’ 
claims. Skocpol (1985) sets the agenda of “bringing the state back in” only 
for the first group of new institutionalists.! McCubbins (forthcoming) makes 
a convincing claim about the usefulness of incorporating institutional factors 
to rational choice perspectives. As an example of the works in the third 
category, North (1990) analyzes the relationship between institutional 
change and economic performance, using the approach based on bounded 
rationality, and shows its strength. 

Recently, some scholars have been interested in comparing different 
approaches in new institutionalism. For example, Steinmo and Thelen (1992) 
clarify differences between “historical institutionalism" (the first group) and 


“rational choice institutionalism" which includes the approaches by both the 


1 She does not use the name of “new institutionalism." 
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second and third groups. March and Olsen (1989) propose to analyze 
political phenomena using a /ogic of appropriateness propagated through 
routines and processes in political institutions, and thus support the idea of 
the first group at the expense of the postulate of rational decision making 


which they call a /ogic of conseqguentiality. Levi, Cook, O'Brien, and Faye 


(1990) compare the approaches by the second and third groups of 


institutionalists that employ different concepts of rationality. No work, 
however, has yet compared and contrasted the three different kinds of 
institutionalism at one time. 

This paper will distinguish three groups of new institutionalists and 
seek a direction for more productive discourse among them. More 
specifically, | am interested in comparing three different institutional 
approaches in terms of their perspective on the relationship between 
political institutions and individually rational behavior. In this paper, | will 
show that the three groups of scholars have distinct perspectives on 
institutions, and that their disagreements are closely related to their 
different perspectives of individual rationality. A deep chasm divides those 
who, on the one hand, consider the individual rationality assumption as an 
important component of institutional analysis and, on the other, see it as a 
misperceived postulate to divert our attention to institutions. Scholars 
relying on the historical method and qualitative socio-political analysis 
(those in the first group) regard the individual rationality assumption as 
incompatible with institutional focus, and, thus, are skeptical of the other 
approaches. On the other hand, rational choice theorists (in the second 
group) emphasize that retaining the economic rationality assumption is the 
best way to maintain a unified and cohesive analytical scheme of 


institutional analysis. The third approach, based on bounded rationality, 
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seeks a middle ground between the sociohistorical approach and the rational 
choice approach. This approach's weak assumption of the human rationality 
is indispensable with its perspective to regard institutions or organizations2 
as possible (but not inevitable) environments to nurture rational behavior as 
a circumstance for individual actors. 

My ultimate aim here is to provide some bridge between those who 
support and oppose the rationality assumption. The first strategy for this 
aim is to clarify different emphases in institutional analysis between the 
sociohistorical approach and the rational choice approach. Then, I will show 
that these approaches have distinct strengths in order to clarify different 
aspects of the interaction between institutions and individuals. I do not 
propose a synthesis between the two competing approaches. Rather, I will 
argue that the coexistence of the two approaches serves to broaden our 
understanding of politics, especially in comparative studies. I make special 
efforts not to overextend criticisms presented by one approach to another. 
More specifically, I intend to qualify: 1) the sociohistorical approach's 
criticism of methodological individualism and institutional analysis of the 
rational choice approach; and 2) the rational choice approach's criticism of 
the limited generality of the sociohistorical approach. | will then introduce 


the third approach as the middle-ground between these two approaches and 


2 The terms, “institutions” and “organizations’ are often used synonymously 
because both can be applied to some collective bodies, for example, the state, 
bureaucracy, firm, market, and so on. But, I consider “organizations” the 
better term to be used in a more specific context when one presupposes 
certain internal structures in such entities and regards these bodies as 
unified actors. Knight (1992, 3) presents a similar definition of 
organizations. 
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suggest that discussions about the meaning of political institutions and 


individual rationality can be made more productive. 


THE FIRST GROUP OF INSTITUTIONALISTS: CRITIQUES OF THE RATIONALITY 
ASSUMPTION 

The first group of new institutionalists includes a broad range of 
political scientists (as well as some sociologists and historians). With a small 
number of exceptions, those scholars using the sociohistorical approach 
regard the assumption of individual rationality or rational behavior in 
politics as incompatible with its institutional focus. I will argue that their 
critiques of the rationality assumption are often overextended and 
misdirected. For this purpose, first, 1 will contrast the two approaches. Then 
] will show that the first group's criticism of the rational choice approach is 
based on fallacious reasoning and often exaggerates the limitation of the 
rationality assumption. 

Both the sociohistorical approach (the first group) and the rational 
choice approach (the second group)3 are concerned with the question of how 
institutions shape political behaviors and outcomes. These approaches 
emerged from the revision of the alleged bias of methodological 
individualism and/or indifference to political institutions during the 
behaviorist era in the 1950s and ‘60s. In proposing a new institutional 
interest, particularly in the state, Skocpol (1985, 4-6) presented a clear 


antithesis to pluralist, structure-functionalist, and Marxist literatures which 


3. Since most scholars endorsing the sociohistorical approach do not pay 
enough attention to a difference in the rationality assumption between the 
second and the third groups, I also not distinguish them in this section. 
Their difference will be introduced later. 


were dominant during this period. March and Olsen (1989, 3-8) contrast 
their institutionalist approach with  contextualism, reductionism, 
utilitarianism, instrumentalism, and functionalism during the same period. 
Rational choice theorists such as Ordeshook also define a new 
institutionalism as “an effort at recombining behaviorist research with more 
traditional concerns of political science" (Ordeshook 1990, 24) which had 
somehow been lost during the behaviorist revolution. 

The second common point between the sociohistorical and rational 
choice institutionalists is the inclusion in the analysis of both formal rules 
and organizations and informal routines and procedures.4 Despite this 
seemingly similar perspective, these two institutionalist positions are 
different, especially in terms of how they interpret and analyze individual 
behaviors in institutions. Steinmo and Thelen (1992, 7-13) make the most 
clear-cut distinction in this respect. According to them, the rational choice 
approach relies on “a ‘universal tool kit’ that can be applied in virtually any 
political setting,” that is, a logical framework based on the assumption of 
utility maximization of self-interested individuals; and it considers the 
institution as “a strategic context, imposing constraints on self-interested 
behavior.” On the other hand, historical institutionalists find a reliance on 
such deductive logic based on individual rationality restricting for their 
interests in institutions. Thus, “[rlather than deducing hypotheses on the 
basis of global assumptions and prior to the analysis, historical 
institutionalists generally develop their hypotheses more inductively, in the 
course of interpreting the empirical material itself." (Steimo and Thelen 
1992, 12). 


4. For example, see Hall (1986, 19) and Ordeshook (1990, 25). 
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The rational choice studies share the so-called “universal tool-kit," - 
that is, they apply the assumption of utility maximization or some 


approximation of it to the analysis of political actors. But, which political 


actor(utility maximizer)'s preference or interest is of a primary importance 


differs from one rational choice perspective to another. Different views on it, 
for example, the domination of bureaucratic interests over popular mandate 
and the effectiveness of political control over bureaucracy, can draw 
completely different conclusions about policy outcomes. As examples of the 
first group of studies, Niskanen (1971) and Brennan and Buchanan (1980) 
maintain the position that the preferences of constituents of the state, 
especially bureaucrats who are free from popular mandates, dominate in 
decisions about public service. On the other hand, other public choice 
literature emphasizes the link between public preference and policy 
decisions (Downs 1957; Buchannan and Tullock 1962; Riker 1982) and 
presents rational choice perspectives that focus on the reelection incentives 
of politicians. 

The novelty of the so-called rational-choice-new-institutionalism lies 
in the analysis of effects and influences of institutions. This analysis is 
concerned with the question of whose interests or preferences surpass 
others in influencing policies or social decisions. The literature explores the 
relationship between institutional contexts or ‘structures’ of decision making 
and rational individual behaviors which are defined a priori. Examples of 
these studies, which have thus far been developed mostly in American 
politics, are: Calvert, Moran, and Weingast (1987); Calvert, McCubbins and 
Weingast (1989); Fiorina 1982; McCubbins (1985); McCubbins and Schwartz 
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(1984); Shepsle (1979, 1986); Shepsle and Weingast (1981); Weingast and 
Marshall (1988).5 

Rather than predetermining a unit of analysis such as a rational 
individual, studies using the sociohistorical approach are the product of 
research which uses different organizations or aspects of institutions as 
primary subjects. Among sociohistorical institutional studies, | distinguish 
those that reflect a state-centered view, those that examine state-society 
relations, and those that focus on the more basic elements that constitute 
institutions, that is, routines, rules, norms, values, and ideas.® 

Many works reviewed by Skocpol (1985) as attempts at "bringing the 
state back in" belong to studies of the state-centered view. They include 
Evans (1979), Krasner (1978), Nordlinger (1981), Skocpol (1979), Stepan 
(1978), Skowronek (1982), Tilley (1975), Trimberger (1978) and so on. 
Studies using this perspective tackle directly the problems of state 
autonomy, (i.e., to what extent state action is independent of social pressure), 
and of state capacity, (i.e., to what extent the state contributes independently 


to determining policies or political changes). 


5. Moe (1990) surveys this rational choice literature in American politics as a 
“positive theory of institutions." 

6. Pederson (1991, 126) presents a categorisation that include 1) a state- 
centered theory, 2) a strategic relational theory, and 3) an institutional 
theory. The first and third groups in his categorisation may correspond to 
the first and third in my grouping, respectively. But, I do not give an 
independent place to a strategic relational theory of the state such as 
Jessop's (1990). Instead, I include it in the first group of works studying the 
state. This difference derives from Pederson's concern with methodology 
and theorization in the sociohistorical new institutionalism, especially the 
concept of the state. Rather, my categorisation is based on differences in 
basic units of institutional analysis. 
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Works that examine state-society relations also are concerned with 
the state, but aim to elicit a pattern of interaction between the state (in most 
cases, bureaucracy) and society (social classes or interest groups whose 
interests are represented by politicians), and associate this pattern with 
resulting policy outcomes or changes. Many recent works about interest 
groups and those about economic policies adopt this view. They include 
Schmitter and Lehmbruch (1979), Berger (1981), Gourevitch (1986), Haggard 
(1990), Hall (1986), Hart (1992), Katzenstein (1984 and 1985), and Zysman 
(1983). 

Some sociohistorical institutionalists present much smaller units of 
analysis, for example, norms, rules, and ideas comprised in institutions. 
Typical examples of studies focusing on these institutional elements are 
Elster (1989), Hall (1989), and March and Olsen (1989).? 

Each of the sociohistorical studies of institutions is unique and original, 
but many recent studies share several common perspectives about politics 
and political behavior. These studies are interested in finding institutional 
influences which political actors are likely to follow instead of relating 


political behaviors to certain properties of individuals, i.e., interests, political 


resources and so on. They try to find the organizational interest, ideology, or 


7. Some of the works, of course, may involve more than one perspective 
and, thus, it is difficult to classify all the works by the above standards. For 
example, Katzenstein (1978) can be placed somewhere between the first and 
second groups and Friedman (1988) between the second and third. 


8. Pederson (1991, 126-27) also presents a characterization of common 
theoretical points of the first group of institutionalists. My presentation here 
is compatible with, but still distinctive from, each of his points, because here 
I am primarily concerned with its relationship with the rationality 
assumption, which Pederson points up, but does not make the focus of his 
discussion. 


value orientation peculiar to certain institutions rather than defining them as 
aggregations of individual interests and preferences. Alternatively, these 
studies reject the use of a deductive method to analyze individual behaviors 
which can be applied to different organizations and institutions. Instead, in 
order to generalize their findings about different institutions, most studies 
rely on the comparative analysis of political processes and the comparison of 
historical cases. The state is one of the most important political institutions 
that these scholars study; they believe that the focus on individual 
interaction in society has supplanted scholarly interest in institutions in 
general and in the state in particular. Consequently, they are very cautious 
about attaching importance to the concept of rationality which denotes a 
behavioral pattern based on the means-ends calculus or goal-oriented 
behaviors in general. According to their position, reliance on the rationality 
concept results in the incomplete analysis of institutions. 

The discussion thus far has clarified why the sociohistorical approach 
is often considered incompatible with and opposed to the rational choice 
approach. This is also the reason why criticism of the rational choice 
approach often points up the limitations of the rationality assumption. | will 
now introduce several aspects of this criticism without naming the critics. 
My aim here is to qualify the extent to which the criticism can be applied to 
the rational choice approach and then to reevaluate the approach's utility. 

The rationality concept in economics on which the rational choice 
approach is based is utility maximization; it defines a behavioral pattern 


which links the ends to the means.? The concept of economic rationality is 


9 This presentation is oversimplified, but at this point this is enough to show 
that the criticism is misdirected. I will clarify further the concept of 


purely instrumental and formal in the sense that it denotes a choice of the 


best means for whatever goals individuals pursue. The first two major 


criticisms of the rational choice approach are misdirected or incompletely 
specified because of indifference to this point. 
1) Non-selfish or other-regarded behavior 

The first example of a common criticism is that the rational choice 
approach is concerned solely with self-interested behavior and ignores all 
altruistic human behavior. Such criticism may result from confusion about 
the limitations of the rational choice literature thus far, and a framework 
based on the assumption of economic rationality in general. It is true that, 
until recently, much of rational choice literature in political science has 
focused on self-interested behaviors rather than incorporated altruistic or 
other-regard considerations (Mansbridge 1990). Emphasizing what 
motivates non-selfish behaviors, i.e., norms, ethics, morals, altruism, and so 
on, thus leads to a perspective which is distinct from much of existing 
rational choice literature. 

This criticism, however, should be directed to the incompleteness of 
the existing rational choice literature thus far rather than to a rebuttal of the 
economic rationality assumption itself. If ome assumes that altruistic 
behaviors maximize the satisfaction of the individuals in question, one can 
explain altruism or other-regard considerations as rational. Not only do 
some economic models include altruism in actors’ utility functions, but 
altruism is also one of the concepts which have attracted the attention of 
some mainstream neoclassical economists (see for example, Samuelson 


[1993] and Bergstrom and Stark [1993]). In a similar way, the economic 


economic rationality in contrast with the bounded rationality concept in the 
final section. 


approach is applied to the analysis of norm-governed behaviors and 
morally-oriented behavior.!0 

The real problem concerning altruism is not that the economic 
rationality assumption is incompatible with it, but that this assumption says 
nothing about which behaviors are altruistic or selfish.!! In daily life, for 
example, giving something valuable (money, possessions, service, time, and 
so on) to others without reward, or saving others at the risk of one's life, are 
considered altruistic. But, the assumption of economic rationality does not 
present a specific standard to distinguish altruistic behaviors from selfish 
ones. Whether these behaviors are rational or not is based on what utility 
function is assumed or in what way the environment is defined. 

Scholars may still disagree with whether the incorporation of altruistic 
behavior will make the behavioral assumption more realistic or will 
eventually detract from the coherent and simple framework through 
increasing the complexity of the utility function.!2 In the final section, I will 
discuss this point from a different perspective. 

2) Preferences 

The second misleading criticism of the rational choice approach is 
related to preferences. A conventional wisdom among political scientists 
(including sympathizers of the rational choice approach) is that preferences 
are eragenously given in rational choice models. Many models based on 


economic rationality define the utility function at the beginning. However, 


10. Some economists consider that the incorporation of norms, morals and 
ethics into the economic analysis is more difficult than that of altruism . For 
example, see Koford and Miller (1991). 

11. For example, see Simon (1993b, 158-59). 


12. Several contributors in Monroe (1991) address this issue. Especially, see 
Monroe's introduction. 
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this means neither that the models involve fixed or unchanging preferences 
nor that preferences are necessarily unrelated to circumstances in which 
individuals are placed - institutional arrangements or organizations. It is 
possible to make a complicated model in which preference will be revised by 
new information or by environmental changes.'!3 Also, in some models, 
preferences may be affected by the status quo or initial endowment and 
thus be endogenous.!4 

The real problem concerning preferences is the difficulty in separating 
the case in which one's preference changes over time from the one in which 
preferences are inconsistent. This difficulty of distinction is a substantial 
problem for applying the rational choice framework to real situations where 
drawing a line between preference change and inconsistency of preferences 
is not easy. 

The above discussion shows that the criticism of the rational choice 
approach should be interpreted in a more qualified manner. Critiques often 
point up the limitation of the approach - more specifically, the 
incompatibility of the economic rationality assumption with certain behavior. 
But, the rationality assumption is overtly flexible, and, in most cases, the 
criticism is a red herring. The problems relating to altruism and to 
preference stability are, instead, concerned with the way in which the 
assumption of economic rationality is applied to behavior. 

The problem of applying the economic rationality assumption to 


human behavicr is clearer, if one specifies behaviors which are truly counter 


13. For example, Cohen and Axelrod (1984) model a situation in which a 
player starts with wrong beliefs about the world, and her or his preference 
change improves performance, that is, achieving goals. 


14 For example, see Thaler (1992). 
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to the assumption of economic rationality. An example of such behavior is a 
‘commitment’ that "involves choosing an action that yields a lower expected 
welfare than an alternative available action" (Sen 1990, 32-33). Whena 
person's consistent ordering of choosing behaviors is not necessarily related 
to the person's individual welfare, “the existence of a ‘variety of motives’ 
makes a difference” (Sen 1991, 15). In other words, the rational choice 
framework is silent about human psychology which shapes the actor's 
motivation to make choices.!5 
3) Jnstitutions 

The third criticism of the rational choice approach is that the 
incorporation of the rationality concept leads to an incomplete analysis of 
political organizations and institutions. While sociohistorical studies regard 
institutions as a primary subject of analysis, the rational choice approach 
focuses on individual rational behavior and analyzes institutions exclusively 
in relation to it. This contrast is often interpreted as a superior or inferior 
method of institutional analysis rather than a difference in the way to 
examine institutional factors. This is why some sociohistorical 
institutionalists show noncompromising attitudes toward rational choice 
perspectives. 

There are three different ways to respond to this criticism. The first is 
to claim that both rules, routines and norms embedded in institutions and 


individual rational calculations are necessary to determine policy outcomes. 


15. A rational choice theorist's quick response to Sen's point about 
limitations of the economic rationality assumption may be: as long as social 
scientists are concerned with social outcomes and not with individual 
psychology, the economic assumption is useful (Riker 1990, 173). But, some 
economists are increasingly interested in that field (for example, see 
[Hogarth and Reder 1987]). 
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For example, Ostrom (1991, 239-40) argues that rules and social norms do 
not comprehend all behaviors appropriately accepted in a certain social 
context, and thus leave a significant amount of behavior to independent 
individual decision - most plausibly rational ones. 

In addition to a general compatibility between sociohistorical 
institutionalism and the rational choice approach proposed above, it is 
possible to consider a specific sociohistorical approach that comprises the 
rational choice framework. For example, the rational choice approach can 
also be an indisputable part of a statist approach, especially one which 
focuses on autonomous and self-interested officials in the state who have 
secure tenure. Nordlinger (1988, 880-1) correctly points up a close parallel 


between the statist position and the monopoly bureau model by which 


Niskanen (1971) contends that rational bureaucrats maximize their budgets 


at the expense of the welfare of sponsors (legislatures and ultimately 
voters). Both this statist view (in sociohistorical institutionalism) and the 
monopoly bureau model (in the rational choice approach) assume that 
bureaucratic interests dominate over the social interests represented by 
party politicians because bureaucrats are not directly constrained by social 
interests through an electoral mandate. Thus, in both approaches, 
bureaucratic interests determine most policy outcomes at the expense of the 
influence of legislatures. In this respect, some state-centered views may be 
interpreted as being much closer to the monopoly-bureau model than to 
other studies categorized in the sociohistorical new institutionalism. 

Lastly, the normative rational choice approach possesses quite a 
different perspective on institutions from the positive approach, and this 
variation broadens the scope of institutional analysis using the rationality 


assumption. The critics of the rational choice approach often predicate that 
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the application of economic rationality circumscribes scholarly interests in 
institutions, but this critique has no validity, especially in a normative 
rational choice approach. In political science, normative rational choice, 
often called axiomatic social choice, has not been fully distinguished from 
positive analysis. The rational choice theorists may also be blamed for this 
wide-spread confusion between positive and normative analysis; many of 


them misleadingly and uncarefully cite Arrow's impossibility theorem 


([Arrow 1963] which is an example of normative analysis) when they show 


the importance of problems relating to cycling and paradox of votings in real 
situations (which are positive analysis). Differing from positive analysis, 
which regards institutions as constraints on rational behaviors or devices for 
collective actions of individuals, normative rational choice presents a design 
for institutions that comprises certain decision-making procedures. Arrow 


explains axiomatic social choice as follows: 


The theory was intended as a contribution to social ethics, that is, it 
was normative rather than descriptive. It dealt with the question, 
how sfou/d a society determine its social actions on the basis of 
individual preferences. It presupposed that there was a range of 
social actions, i.e., decisions which had to be made by a collectivity. It 
might suggest descriptively how social decision mechanisms have to 
avoid problems which might lead to clear violations of widely 
accepted norms for settling conflicts, but so far the theory has not 
moved in that direction (Swedberg 1990, 138). 


In normative rational choice, therefore, the primary concern is with 
decision-making institutions in society. Individual rationality (expressed as 
a consistent preference order) is hypothesized as a clear starting point for 
designing such institutions. In this regard, the concept of institution in 
normative rational choice is quite different from the one in positive rational 


choice analysis. 


Consequently, the rational choice approach provides a variety of 


perspectives to institutions. Employment of the assumption of individual 


rationality itself does not lead to weak institutional analysis. 


SOCIOHISTORICAL AND RATIONAL CHOICE APPROACHES: CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


While the critics of the rational choice approach tend to reject its 
utility altogether, rational choice theorists are also uncompromising with 
regard to other approaches. Proponents of the approach consider that the 
individual rationality assumption is useful for making generalizations about 
intentions observed in specific cases, especially for finding an equilibrium in 
political interactions as a consequence of decisions (Riker 1990, 175). This 
defense of the rational choice approach often leads to a dismissal of other 
approaches. For example, Riker considers as “hermeneutics’ the approach 
which emphasizes concrete circumstances or cultures in which decisions are 
made. He argues that, based on such an approach, one interprets intentions 
of political actors specific to the circumstances around them and ‘confines 
social studies entirely to the interpretation of specific events" (Riker 1990, 
175). Here, the disagreement between critics and advocates of rational 
choice widens into a chasm which is impossible to bridge. 

My position differs from the two extremes of full-blown critics and 
advocates of the rational choice approach. Instead, | will argue that the 
sociohistorical approach and the rational choice approach have different 
merits. This point is especially clear if one examines the utilities of two 
approaches in comparative studies in which scholars are required to make 
certain generalizations about political phenomena or to find rules across 


different countries and political systems. 
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Many rational choice studies have dealt with the US political system or 
implicitly assumed the US government institutions and decision-making 
procedures in abstract analysis. Comparative studies using the rational 
choice approach are still at the beginning stages, but the rational choice 
theorists’ position in such comparative inquiries is clear. Let me take as an 
example a famous Downsian formulation to illustrate this point. In this 
formulation, the political parties in a two party system behave quite 
differently from those in a multi-party system. But, this divergence is not 
considered the result of different behavioral principles at the party level. 
There is a common assumption about the party behavior that the parties 
make policies to maximize the votes obtained in elections. Therefore, a 
divergence between different party systems is the result of an adaptation 
based on the same behavioral principle to different circumstances. 

The same logic can be held in explaining behaviors of individual 
politicians competing for the same office or a seat in the same election 
district. Extending this line of reasoning, comparative studies using the 
rational choice approach assume: individual behaviors are rational, as far as 
they are concerned with their major social and political consequences.!6 
Thus, the fundamental principles of political behaviors are the same across 
the political systems and countries compared despite seemingly different 


configurations of institutions and political phenomena. In one of several 


16 This adjective clause is important to defend the rationality assumption 
against the finding in psychology that human behaviors in experimental 
situations diverges from what a theory of rational choice predicts (Tversky 
and Kahneman 1987). Becker (1962) turns this qualification into the 
strength of the rationality assumption by showing that economic behaviors 
at the market level can be rational even though irrational decisions dominate 
individual behaviors in that market. 


comparative studies using the rational choice approach, McCubbins 


(Forthcoming, 9) asserts that “any analysis of the effects of institutions is of 


course founded upon a more basic assumption about individual behavior," 
while casting doubt on the view that connects people's behavior with “their 
sociological or cultural environments to behave in certain identifiable ways." 
Postulating the behavioral principle based on the rationality 
assumption is often regarded by its critics as a "presumption" before the 
analysis. However, maintaining such a behavioral assumption is quite useful 
when one attempts to illuminate the effects of institutions on individuals 
because individuals are assumed to respond to the same influences from 
their environments in the same way, that is, rationally. This point is clear if 
we observe the application of the rational choice approach to a comparative 
study of political systems or countries that are otherwise considered unique 
or divergent from the cases to which observers or researchers refer. 
Through the eyes of observers in industrialized democracies, African 
agrarian societies appear very distinct from their own because of these 
societies resistance to market economies and difficult transitions to 
democratic polities. Though he began his career as an African specialist 
devoted to a cultural explanation that emphasized the indigenous 
characteristics of Africa, Bates (1990) now argues for the utility of the 
rational choice approach - especially the collective-choice approach - to a 
developing society. One of the most crucial difference between the two 
approaches lies in whether to regard individual members in that society as 
distinct from or the same as ones found in industrialized societies. The 
cultural explanation characterizes members of the society by special social 
psychological traits, and directly relates the society's primitive economic and 


political development to individual characteristics particular to its cuiture 
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and social values. (Bates 1986). The choice-theoretic approach, according to 


Bates, considers the fundamental pattern of individual behavior as basically 
the same, ie., rational, and explains divergent political and economic 
consequences by influences over individuals of political institutions that are 
particular to the society.!17 The picture drawn by the choice-theoretic 
approach is just the opposite of the one by the cultural explanation. That is, 
"[blehavior that has been interpreted to be the result of tradition, passed on 
by socialization and learning, can instead be interpreted to be the result of 
choice" (Bates 1990, 34). More specifically, individuals in agrarian societies 
in Africa, if they resist modernization, “choose to do so" instead of suffering 
from their misinformation or ignorance. Application of the assumption of 
individual rationality, though it is not very strict in Bates’ framework, leads 
to a successful demonstration of the similarities of individual behaviors 
across different societies and a refutation of the uniqueness of the case 
studied. !8 

According to Bates, however, a choice-theoretic approach such as the 
rational choice approach is not necessarily incompatible with the explanation 
focusing on specific cultural values and distinctive institutions. While 
refusing to explain every phenomenon in agrarian Africa by characteristics 
of its native society, Bates appreciates the importance of “the particularities 
of specific culture" or “significance of values and institutions." What is to be 


examined ‘is the manner in which these factors systematically shape 


17. For example, Bates (1983) applies this framework to several aspects of 
agrarian societies in Africa from precolonial and postcolonial periods. 

18 Another example of the application of the choice-theoretic approach to 
rural development emphasizes the more specific utility of the approach, that 
is, increasing the understanding of collective decision problems in rural 
development (Russell and Nicholson 1981). 


collective outcomes" (Bates 1990, 54). In his view, the rational choice 
approach provides a powerful tool to connect individual behaviors to 
political and economic phenomena at the level of a society or country, and to 
explain in what way rational individuals adjust to distinct institutional 
settings and specific cultural entities. 

Bates’ approach is one of rational choice; but he also contends that 


maintaining the rational behavioral assumption and appreciating the distinct 


influences of specific circumstance over individuals are equally important. 


This point is more clearly demonstrated by Little (1991). He stipulates that 
the rational choice approach “provides a basis for social explanation in a 
wide variety of cultural contexts and may support significant cross-cultural 
generalizations” (Little 1991, 35). At the same time, however, he is very 
conscious of the limitations of the rational choice framework, an 
oversimplified and abstractive characterization of rational agents and 
structure and indifferent to the roles of norms and values. He suggests that 
it is necessary ‘to pay more attention to the institutional framework within 
which choice takes place" and to the roles of values and norms in individual 
decision making (Little 1991, 43). From this position, the distance between 
an approach with the rationality assumption and one without it, for example, 
sociohistorical new institutionalism, may not be very great. Between the two 
approaches, there is a shift in scholarly interest; one from eliciting the 
general pattern of individual behaviors to characterizing institutions that 
constitute environments for individuals. 

Curiously, Williamson (1981, 1544) observes this kind of shift in 
scholarly interests between the neoclassical economics based on a rigorous 
rationality assumption and institutional economics based on a weak 


assumption of rationality, that is, bounded rationality. I would like to clarify 
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this point by following Simon's discussion of the modification of the 
rationality assumption.!9 According to Simon, in the “analyses aimed at 
explaining institutional structure, maximizing assumptions play a much less 
significant role than they typically do in the analysis of market equilibria” 
(Simon 1978, 6). This is because “they are not focused on, or even much 
concerned with .. how equilibrium is altered by marginal shifts in 
conditions,” and they are rather ‘focused on qualitative and structural 
questions, typically on the choice among a small number of discrete 
institutional alternatives" (Ibid.) 

Closely paralleling Simon's reasoning, some new institutionalists 
explain why they employ the sociohistorical analysis of institutions without 
using the rationality assumption. Let me select two such scholars who study 
different areas from a comparative institutional perspective. Peter Hall, in 
his comparative study of Britain and France (Hall 1986, 19) presents a 
comprehensive concept of “institutions,” which refers to "the formal rules, 
compliance procedures, and standard operating practices that structure the 
relationship between individuals in various units of the policy and economy." 
In the analysis of empirical cases of Britain and France, Hall focuses on "the 
relational characters of institutions," especially, influences of organizations2® 
of capital, labor, and state, over economic policy choices of the two countries, 
while also paying enough attention to external economic factors. He 


examines the rational choice approach2! as an alternative to his own 


19. Williamson (1981, 1544) also cites the same article by Simon (1978). 


20. Hall uses “organizations” in the same meaning to “institutions (Hall 
1986, 19). 


21. He actually uses the term “public choice theory" in his discussion, and 
includes broadly the approaches which apply economic methods to political 
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institutional approach (Hall 1986, 10-13). He includes in the rational choice 
approach, one branch of organization theory, which employs a weaker 
assumption of rationality, that is, bounded rationality.22 He pays special 
attention to this organization theory as a promising alternative to his 
approach. However, he rejects the use of this approach for his close 
examination of institutions. According to him, “a great deal of organization 
theory has been devoted to the discovery of laws applicable to the operation 
of organizations" and "[mlore must be done to associate particular patterns of 
rationality with specific organizational attributes” (Hall 1986, 12-13). Here, 
it is clear that Hall decides not to employ the rationality assumption because 
its application will make one analyze different organizations, that is, capital, 
labor, and state, by the same logic. This standardized treatment of these 
organizations obviously is not suitable for his purpose - to specify the 
relationships between these organizations in the two countries in question 
and distinguish the countries in terms of their relationships. 


Stephan Haggard's comparative study of the newly industrializing 


countries (NICs: mainly in East Asia, but also in Brazil and Mexico) (Haggard 


1990) employs the state-centered approach, although he also includes in his 
consideration the factors which represent international shocks and pressures 


and configurations of social groups. Instead of focusing on the relationship 


analysis. But, we can replace this term for the ‘rational choice approach” 
without changing what he means. 

22. He treats the organization theory based on the concept of bounded 
rationality (the third group) separately from the conventional public 
(rational) choice theory based on economic rationality (the second group) but 
includes both of them in the discussion of public choice theory (Hall 1986, 
10-13). As I will show in the last section, this version of organization theory 
belongs to the third category of new institutionalists, if the two different 
concepts of rationality are clearly distinguished. 
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of different institutions as Hall does, Haggard pays close attention to the 
interests of political elites as constituents of the state. He examines how and 
to what extent international crisis or change and social groups’ demands are 
interpreted by elites and then translated into specific policies. Thus, his 
state-centered view is one which is very close to the rational choice 
approach centered on the monopoly power of bureaucracy which I have 
already discussed relying on Nordlinger (1988). Haggard himself verifies 


this as follows: 


The emphasis I give to politically motivated choice by state actors falls 
broadly within the realm of rational-choice theorizing, and | have 
learned from this strand of work (Haggard 1990, 4). 


At the same time, however, he contends that “great emphasis on the 
institutional context within which political choice takes place." distinguishes 
his approach from rational choice theorizing (Ibid). Application of the same 
behavioral assumption of rationality to policymakers across countries 
certainly loses its meaning when “[blecause of variations in institutional 
structure, political elites differ in their organizational capabilities and the 
instruments they have at their disposal for pursuing their goals" (Haggard 
1990, 5). More specifically, he is interested in situations in which the 
distinctiveness of institutional settings across countries leads equally rational 
policymakers to different policy choices. In the examination of such 
situations, shifting weight to the analysis of institutions as a whole is a more 
feasible strategy for finding the reasons for decisions on policies than the 


examination of individual behaviors. As a result, Haggard's approach 


clarifies the policy responses to specific political economic changes in 


international relations and domestic society among the East Asian NICs 
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which are commonly characterized as successful examples of the 
industrialization of former-developing countries. 


As I have shown, using the example of the study of agrarian Africa, 


the rational choice approach is very strong for finding a universal way in 


which individuals adjust to environments despite the distinctiveness of 
institutional settings which constitute such environments. It explains 
individual behaviors relating to institutions which surround them, but 
separates out the logic of individual behaviors from institutional 
characteristics. This separation avoids tying individual behaviors to specific 
institutions in the approach and serves to emphasize the fundamental 
pattern of individual behavior across different institutional settings. This is 
exactly the reason why some sociohistorical institutionalists such as Hall and 
Haggard refrain from using the rational choice approach and employ a more 
qualitative analysis of institutions. Both Hall and Haggard are concerned 
with extracting the distinct characteristics of the institutions of the similar 
countries - industrialized democracies in Western Europe, and the NICs in 
East Asia and South America, respectively. They are commonly interested in 
illuminating different policy choices between countries as consequences of 
decisions under distinct institutional settings. Hall focuses on relational 
characteristics of institutions and thus dismisses the simple rationality 
assumption as incomplete to analyze different kinds of organizations and the 
relationship between them in each country. Haggard focuses on the state 
and believes that application of the same rationality assumption obscures 
the distinctivenss of circumstances which political elites inside the state face 
across countries. In this way, when researchers who are overtly concerned 
with connecting policy choices with o/stinct institutional settings of each of 


countries, scrutinizing 44e common pattern of behaviors which may link 
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policymakers’ decisions to institutional settings across countries is of 
secondary interest to them. 

What I have argued in this section is quite simple. Researchers choose 
a certain approach from several alternatives, based on their interests in 
subjects and the purposes of their investigation. This attitude is also 
observed in their choice between two different new institutionalist 
approaches - the sociohistorical approach and the rational choice approach. 
Thus, in terms of different scholarly emphasis, both the sociohistorial 
approach and the rational choice approach are equally justified without 


dismissing each other. 


ECONOMIC (SUBSTANTIVE) RATIONALITY AND BOUNDED (PROCEDURAL ) 
RATIONALITY: THE SECOND AND THIRD GROUPS OF NEW INSTITUTIONALISTS 


The most popular criticism of the rational choice approach is that “4e 
rationality assumpiton ts too strict and unrealistic to apply to real situations. 
In the second section of this paper, | deal with specifics of this criticism by 
showing that the assumption of economic rationality is compatible with the 
premises of endogenous preferences, the prevalence of non-selfish 
behaviors, and so on. The discussion has shown that the rational choice 
approach is very flexible to incorporate new elements of human behaviors, 
while maintaining a simple and fundamental assumption of utility 
maximization. But, this coexistence of the simplicity of the core assumption 
and the flexibility to encompass a wide range of behaviors (other than 


narrowly defined selfish behaviors at the beginning) also leads to another 


criticism of the rational choice approach. Hardin (1992) clearly explains this 


uneasy situation: 
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[T]he critics ... criticize moves by many rational choice theorists to 
include broader concerns in individual utility functions. For example, 
William Riker and Peter Ordeshook include a sense of “citizen duty” in 
their list of “rational” motivations to vote and Gary Becker says the 
utility function can be quite catholic in its inclusions. Critics say such 
moves reduce rational choice theory to tautology, making it a matter 
of constant redefinition to fit what happens rather than a matter of 
prediction of explanation. But they also complain that a theory 
limited to self interest is far too narrow to explain individual behavior 
and social outcomes (Hardin 1992, 2-3).23 


In considering this line of criticism, first we need to distinguish between the 
Objections to the assumption of goal-oriented behavior in general and to the 
rationality assumption in economics in particular. 

Even entrenched rational choice theorists admit that people are not 
always rational, but they still support the utility of the rationality 
assumption as an approximation of reality. Thus, the criticism of rational 
choice perspectives involves refutations of two related but still distinct 
points - 1) the realism of the rationality assumption, i.e., the extent of the 
fitness of the rationality assumption with real situations in general and 2) 
the utility of the assumption in political analysis, ie., the possibility that a 
simple framework of individual rationality elicits a certain pattern of 
political behaviors which may have been otherwise buried in the 
complexities of real situations. 

Facing the criticism, there are two possible ways to defend the rational 
Choice perspectives about the criticism. One is to defend the general 
applicability of the rationality assumption, that is, to support the utility of 
the assumption in all aspects of political life. This position does not take 
seriously one criticism of the “un-realism" of the rationality assumption only 


to emphasize its utility as a foundation for coherent theory. Another is a 


23. Hardin cites here Riker and Ordeshook (1962) and Becker (1976). 
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much more modest claim that the rationality assumption is a good 
approximation of certain political behavior, and thus the rational choice 
approach is a true theory in a significant number of important cases though 
it may not be a pervasive theory. The second position is obviously 
concerned with the question of whether the rationality assumption is 
realistic or not, and is closely associated with its utility and with its fitness 
with specific real situations. 

The first position - assigning the rationality assumption before an 
empirical investigation - is well demonstrated by Gary S. Becker. He 
contrasts skeptics and advocates of the rational choice approach and explains 
his position as follows: 

There are people who are more agnostic about rationality, and they 

will only go in that direction when they think the data are better 

explained that way than through some alternative approach. And 
then there are others like myself whose first instinct is to start with 
the assumption of rationality and see how far you can go with it. ... | 

start with the assumption that behavior is rational, and ask, “As I 

apply this to a particular problem, is there behavior that I cannot 

explain with the rationality model?" .. Others [who] are more agnostic 
about the scope of rationality ... will approach a problem by 

asking, “Does this look like rational behavior or is it better interpreted 

in a different way?" Part of the difference, therefore, is the degree of 


commitment or confidence one has of finding rational behavior when 
investigating a particular set of phenomena (Swedberg 1990, 41).24 


Becker's statement above well illustrates the point that the pattern of 
rational behaviors /s assumed as an hypothesis rather than /s evaminedas a 


subject of empirical studies. 


24 Becker may go to the extreme here because in other instance, he himself 
attempts to defend the approach instead of regarding employment of the 
approach only as a commitment (Becker 1976). 
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Becker is also very clear about the potential and scope of the 
economic analysis of human behavior. He argues that the economic approach 
provides a comprehensive framework for all human behavior, but does not 
mean that its application will exhaust useful explanation for all human 
behavior. He applies the economic approach because “all human behavior 
can be viewed as involving participants who maximize their utility from a 
stable set of preferences and accumulate an optimal amount of information 
and other inputs in a variety of markets" (Becker 1976, 14) (italics, mine).25 

Differing from the first position represented by Becker, a second 
position is more circumspect about using the rationality assumption. Simon 
represents this position and describes ‘a methodological principle,’ when one 
considers an application of the assumption of an ideal type, such as the 
economic rationality. That is, “if the conditions of the real world 
approximate sufficiently well the assumption of an ideal type, the 
derivations from these assumptions will be approximately correct” (Simon 
1982, 370). This attitude, which is deeply concerned with the fitness of the 
rationality assumption with real situations as well as the theoretical 
coherence of the approach based on the assumption, is consistent with 
Simon's proposal of bounded rationality as a more realistic assumption to 
replace economic rationality. The approach based on this concept of 
bounded rationality constitutes the third category of new institutionalism, 


which is rarely separated from the rational choice approach based on 


25. Of course, other rational choice theorists may prefer to defend the 
rationality assumption for other reasons. For example, Tsebellis (1990, 39- 
43) defends the rational choice theory as a more coherent theory than 
alternative approaches because of its theoretical clarity, equilibrium 
analysis, deductive reasoning, and interchangability of individuals in the 
analysis. 
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economic rationality. First, let me briefly review the differences between 
the concepts of economic rationality and bounded rationality. 

Utility maximization in economics is also called substantive rationality. 
In this approach, the economic actor is assumed to have a consistent 
ordering of preferences, which constitutes one's utility function. The utility 
function is flexibly defined, but once defined at the beginning of the analysis, 
the actor is assumed to maximize one's utility based on it.26 Some behavior 
is chosen from alternates and serves as a means to lead to each of specified 
outcomes with certainty or with probabilities (if an expected utility function 
is applied). The second premise of the economic approach is thus the 
consistent link between means and ends. The critical point here is that this 
model presumes the existence of a ‘real situation” according to which 
rational behaviors are objectively defined. 

The rival concept to economic rationality is procedura/ or bounded 
rationality which tries to explain the process of choosing objectives, 
selecting means, and employing strategies to achieve objectives. The concept 
of bounded rationality2’ has a less strict and more realistic assumption than 


that of substantive rationality. The concept focuses on the subjectivity of 


26 The minimax rule in a game theoretical situation has the same premise, 
but applies a different rule of choosing alternative means from a 
maximization rule, which chooses an alternative so as to minimize the worst 
possible pay-offs. 


27. Simon uses the terms “procedural rationality" or “bounded rationality” to 
mean the same concept which he presents. Both terms, “bounded 
rationality’ and “procedural rationality" - mean basically the same concept, 
though Simon usually uses the former in more formal and the latter in more 
descriptive analysis. For a formal presentation of this concept, see Simon 
(1955 and 1956a). For an interesting contrast between the rationality 
concept in game theory and that in learning theory, see Simon (1956b). For 
further understanding of this concept, see Simon (1982, 203-495; 1987a, 
196-206 and 241-79). For application to political science, see Simon (1985). 
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goal-oriented behaviors. It distinguishes “between the rationality of 
perceptions themselves (i.e., whether or not the situation as perceived is the 
‘real’ situation) and the rationality of choice, given the perceptions” (Simon 
1956b, 271). This concept departs from an objective definition of rationality, 
as in the case of “substantive” rationality, and highlights the subjective 
nature of human self-interested behavior, that is, “behavior that is rational 
given the perceptual and evaluational premises of subjects" (Ibid.) Here, 
the definition of rationality is inseparable from the premises of perception, 
selections, and evaluations that constitute the artificial environment for 
decision making, and thus determine human behavior. 

In the economic discipline and also in some interdisciplinary field 
such as organization theory, the two concepts of rationality are clearly 
distinguished, and the concept of bounded rationality is considered a major 
challenge to the foundation of the economic theory that is based on the 
concept of substantive rationality.24 In mainstream political science, 
however, there is no clear distinction between these concepts. Many 
critiques of the rational choice approach cite Simon's critical comparison of 
economic rationality with bounded (or procedural) rationality (for example, 
Simon 1985) and emphasize the limitation of economic rationality. At the 
same time, however, such critiques often criticize works which are based on 
the concept of bounded rationality (for example, North 1990; Williamson 
1975 and 1985) because they misinterpret them as attempts to modify 
conventional rational choice perspectives such as introductions of postulates 
of incomplete information or subjective utility maximization. Like their 


critiques, rational choice theorists in political science rarely pay attention to 


28 Simon himself makes this point very clear in his recent writing (Simon 
1993a, 50). 
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distinctions between the concepts of bounded rationality and economic 
rationality which Simon makes using formal theorizing (Simon 1955; 1956a; 
1956b). They include in the rational choice literature both works based on 
the concept of bounded rationality and those based on the concept of 
economic rationality to political behaviors. 

A distinction between the two concepts is necessary in a discussion of 
the rationality question. But this may not lead to another dividing line 
among the new institutionalists in political science. The first reason is quite 
simple. As Simon emphasizes, many rational choice works in political 
science, game theoretical models, spatial competition models, and so on, draw 
heavily on assumptions other than the assumption of objective rationality. 
Such assumptions include the limited rationality of certain actors - that is, 
some assumptions of bounded rationality - as well as the shape and nature 
of the utility function. Differing from the simple and rigorous assumption of 
economic rationality, these assumptions have to be identified ultimately by 
empirical research.29 

Curiously enough, Becker, as | have shown above, agrees with Simon 
that the economic approach is supported by auxiliary assumptions. A 
difference between them is whether to give up that of economic approach 
when faced with the necessity of assumptions other than the economic 
rationality. Becker maintains the assumption of economic rationality 
because he believes it serves to bind together various human behaviors 
within a unified framework. Simon replaces it with the assumption of 
bounded rationality because he is more concerned with specifying auxiliary 


assumptions which support the framework to analyze rational behavior. In 


29 For example, see Simon (1978; 1985) 


other words, as far as researchers are interested in complex phenomena, 
regardless of the employment of a simple rationality assumption such as 
substantive rationality, they need to pay attention to aspects of behaviors 
which cannot be explained by it. 

Rational choice theorists in political science are also much more 
flexible in accepting the concept of bounded rationality than economists. 
Some rational choice theorists, who do positive and formal analysis, often do 
research based on the weak assumption of rationality. For example, Riker, 
who is a founding father of rational choice theorizing in political science, uses 
the concept of heresthetic to explain specific strategic behaviors in several 
empirical cases (Riker 1986). Riker presents the concept of “heresthetic" 
using a simple spatial model, but his concerns with changing the 
circumstances which constrain human perceptional and evaluational 
capability are analyzed better by a framework based on bounded rationality 
than by ones based on substantive rationality.5° 

Flexible application of the rationality assumption is more prominent 
when the rational choice approach is used in comparative studies of 
different countries and political systems. The first comparative study of the 
US and Japan by rational choice theorists (Cowhey and McCubbins, 
forthcoming) advocates the importance of the choice-theoretic framework. 
Nevertheless, the content of their analysis is based on empirical observations 
and information about real situations, while applying a much less strict 
framework of goal-oriented behaviors than the conventional rational choice 
framework. There is another example of such a flexible application. At the 


beginning of a work of collaboration by scholars specializing in the political 


30. Simon(1985, 302-3) makes the same point citing Riker's preliminary 
presentation of the concept of “heresthetic" (Riker 1984). 
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economy of development, Bates (1988b) defines the major approach 
employed by contributors as a “collective choice approach" or “economic 
reasoning.” However, the framework of rational individual behaviors 
throughout this volume is not very strict and rather closer to the one based 
on the assumption of the bounded rationality. There also exist attempts by 
rational choice theorists to appreciate the findings in inductive and empirical 
research (Laver and Schofield 1990). 

Though the incorporation of yet another rivalry among the advocates 
of the different concepts of rationality may not be useful, the necessity to 
distinguish these concepts remains. First, more emphasis on the bounded 
rationality concept will appeal to many skeptics by showing both the 
flexibility and realism of an approach focused on rational behaviors. Second, 
when political scientists replace the concept of economic rationality with that 
of bounded rationality without changing what they mean, their presentation 
of analytical results will be in plain language and thus avoid using strictly 
defined concepts in economics (equilibrium, Pareto-optimal, and so on). This 
restriction of the use of economic concepts to formal analysis will not only 
decrease the apprehension of the skeptics of the rational choice approach, 
but also serve to maintain the accurate meanings of the concepts themselves. 

Aside from the merit described above, the introduction of the concept 
of bounded rationality may be useful to increase the understanding of 
specific problems and issues in political science. The first example is the 
problem involving the collective irrational decision or behavior (i.e., the 


pareto-inferior results, the distortion of a majority's will, the inefficient use 


of resource by a collective body and so on) despite the rationality at the 


individual level.3! Problematic outcomes arise because of the prisoners’ 
dilemma situation, the problems of voting cycles, and of manipulability of 
agendas, the existence of lopsided and incomplete information, and so on. 
The response to such problems divides rational choice theorists into two 
different groups. One group emphasizes the weakness of collective decision- 
making by rational individuals and argues for a smaller role of collective 
decision making in a society, for example, a smaller government. Another 
group, with the recognition of the problems, tries to find a way to avoid 
unwanted results. For example, repeated play avoids the pareto-inferior 
results of a prisoners’ dilemma game (Axelrod 1984), and, in addition to 
repetition, a small change in the structure of the game changes the results 
completely (Vanberg and Congleton 1992). Also, voting problems do not 
matter when the preference structure of voters has a specific form (which is 
likely applied to real situations), and some information problems may be 
solved by institutional reforms and changes. 

While the irrationality of collective decision making is not inevitable, 
however, proposed corrections or avoidances of irrational decision makings 
are possible but not guarantied. What kind of results arise from specific 
situations largely depend on how people perceive the surrounding situations. 
Such perceptions may be explained only partially by the factors that can be 
deduced from the rational choice framework. The concept of bounded 
rationality is useful to investigate such perceptional influence over 
individual rational behavior. Moreover, the perspective based on this 


concept can be used to identify organizational and institutional 


31. Barry and Hardin (1982) is a collection of essays which addresses many 
aspects of this problem. I appreciate the suggestion by Susan Rose- 
Ackerman to include this issue in this paper. 
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circumstances which help individuals to perceive the environment so as to 
orient their behavior to avoid the collective irrationality. 

Second, the concept of the bounded rationality is useful to explain 
seemingly irrational behavior which reveals the consistent pattern. For 
example, people's behavior under a fascist regime and the behavior of 
members of terrorist and racist groups are difficult to understand for those 
outside such regimes or groups, but are oriented in a clear direction. The 
extreme behavior in such unusual organizational and _ institutional 
circumstances is often considered far from rational, but employment of the 
concept of the bounded rationality can analyze the pattern of such behavior 
Without marginalizing it as abnormal. The pursued goal, which is 
extravagant for outsiders, is considered inevitable under a certain perception 
of the environment. The concept of bounded rationality is especially useful 
to investigate such perceptional limitation and bias of human beings and 


connect it with goal-oriented behavior. 


CONCLUSION 
In this paper, | distinguish three groups of new institutionalists by 


describing their attitudes to rational behavior and its relationship with 


institutions. First, | show that the sociohistorical new institutionalism (by 


the first group) and the rational choice approach (by the second group) 
cannot be compared in terms of general superiority for institutional analysis. 
| argue that the disputes over the coherence of the framework and the 
comprehensiveness of the analysis cannot be resolved without examining 
each approach in a specific context of studies. Then, I show that each 
approach has different strengths in comparative studies: while the 


sociohistorical approach is suitable for comprehending the distinctiveness 
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and differences between the cases compared, the rational choice approach is 


better for finding similarities between the cases and showing the generality 


of human behaviors across the distinct settings. In the final section, | 
introduce a distinction between the concepts of economic rationality and 
bounded rationality and argue that the perspective based on the bounded 
rationality assumption (the third group approach) is also useful to 


investigate goal-oriented behaviors in politics. 
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Introduction 

One party dominance has been a challenge to analysts of democratic 
systems. Sartori calls a system with such a party the "predominant-party 
system," and tries to resolve the uneasy relationship between an unchanging 
dominant party and a competitive party system. He qualifies that "the 
predominant-party system is a type of a party pluralism in which - even 
though no alternation in office actually occurs - alternation is not ruled out 
and the political system provides ample opportunities for open and effective 
dissent that is, for opposing the predominance of the governing party” 
(Sartori 1976, 200). This is a clear qualification in abstractive terms, but it may 
not be very clear when it is applied to a real situation. For example, how can 
one argue that alternation of party governments is not ruled out if the same 
party rules the country for so long? Guarantees of free elections and the 
existence of legitimate opposition parties may become evidence for political 
competition, but one can also suspect more subtle and invisible means of 
manipulation or control which weaken seemingly competitive procedures. 

Japan is one of a few industrialized countries that have experienced a 
long-term one-party dominance. The conservative Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) ruled the country for thirty-eight years (from 1955) until 1993 when its 
predominance was ended by the party's break-up. Its record may be exceeded 


in terms of the length of tenure by the Social Democrats in Sweden who ruled 


for forty-four years from 1932 to 1976, but the LDP was certainly better at 


controlling votes and offices than its Swedish counterpart. 

The long-term and total dominance of the conservative LDP was long 
considered as evidence of undemocratic, or at least inactive, political 
competition. One did not need to wait for the ascendancy of revisionists in 


the late 1980s to encounter views that regarded Japan as a unique political and 


| 
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economic system which fell short of the full qualifications of a democracy. 
While cultural and social explanations of Japan were filled with affirmations 
of the submissive nature of the governed and of paternalistic repression by 
the ruled, early political studies relied on the elitist model whose protagonists 
were the LDP politicians, bureaucrats, and major business associations. 
Japanese preoccupation with economic recovery and industrialization during 
this period, as well as the bureaucratic organization dated back to Meiji 
restoration! reinforced such an image. The various views which regarded 
Japan as a unique (un)democratic system did agree on a certain collusion of 
interests of the LDP, bureaucrats, and major industries which supported a 
stable one-party dominance at the expense of the unorganized public and 
labor.? 

Therefore, the LDP's one-party dominance has imposed a burden of 
explanation on scholars who do not regard Japan as a unique case of a 
democracy. Since the 1980s, various "pluralist" views (for example, 
Muramatsu and Krauss 1987 and 1990; Inoguchi and Iwai 1987; Sato and 
Matsuzaki 1986) explained the LDP's one-party predominance as a result of 
democratic and competitive dynamics, especially the LDP's cooptation of a 
wide range of social interests and its intense policymaking activities as a 
response to the demands of such groups. The latest version of the "Japan-is- 


not-unique" view was the rational choice approach. This approach pointed 


1. There are disagreements on whether the bureaucratic organization was 
reformed and changed during the US occupation period in the late 1940s. For 
example, see Muramatsu (1981, 10-21). 

2. As an example of the works which emphasize the role of bureaucrats, see 
Johnson (1981). Okimoto presents a model of the more subtle interaction 
between the LDP, bureaucracy, and industrial sectors. One of the clearest and 
most candid manifestations of the Japan-is-unique view can be found in 
Johnson (1990). 
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out the seemingly different political phenomena in Japan, including the 
many delegations to bureaucracy in policymaking and maintenance of the 
LDP's electoral plurality as rational adjustments of incumbent politicians to 
existing institutions and procedures (Ramseyer and Rosenbluth 1993; 
McCubbins and Noble forthcoming a and b; McCubbins and Rosenbluth 
forthcoming). According to this view, the LDP's long term predominance 


was a product of successful solutions to collective dilemma which individual 


incumbent politicians encountered in elections and policymaking as the party 


increased its popular support and remained in power. 

Italy is another country which observed the party dominance of the 
Christian Democratic Party (DC). Although the DC's dominance was not as 
total as that in Japan, also was it regarded as a unique and divergent case of a 
democratic system. However, the Italian political system is criticized 
differently from the Japanese one, being labeled unstable (represented by a 
small government) and conflictual (see polarization of political system). It is 
also stigmatized by the same scars as Japan - the domination of a clientelistic 
party and apparent political corruption. A review of recent works on Italian 
politics succinctly summarizes the same dispute on the nature of the Italian 


democracy: 


Is Italy in as sorry a plight as the traditional wisdom claimed, 
suffering a political war of all against all, with an alienated citizenry 
for foot soldiers, a corrupt political class as general staff, and only the 
resources of a clientelist economy to sustain it? Or does it reveal a 
participatory citizenry, a sensitive and shrewd political class, the 
material resources of an advanced industrial economy and the 
spiritual ones of the 'deeper harmony’ ... beneath its surface? 
(Tarrow 1989, 313). 


Obviously, party dominance has been one of the important factors that 


contributed to decreasing the credibility of a democratic system in both 
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countries. Though many studies, including those specific to these countries 
as well as comparative ones, have been conducted to explain the reason for 
party dominance in each country, one simple question has thus far not been 
seriously considered: why neither the LDP nor the DC not broke up despite 
recurrent factional strife? In Italy, the importance of this question has been 
obvious. An Italian coalition government was formed and broken by the 
DC's intraparty conflicts. Despite these extensive conflicts, the DC maintained 
its coherence. Thus it kept its hegemonic role in governing coalitions even 
under a slow but steady decline of popular support in elections. In Japan, 
where the dominant LDP prevented the opposition parties from any 
significant participation in the government, the recent breakup of the LDP 
(June 1993) ended its one party predominance. With the benefit of hindsight, 
one now puzzles why the LDP had not broken up earlier. 

No inquiry about the internal organization of the dominant party has 
been made in comparative studies of party systems, either. For example, 
Sartori (1976, 82-93) compares the U.S. southern states, Christian Democratic 
rule in Italy, and the LDP's long-term incumbency in Japan in terms of the 
relationship between the party dominance and faction politics, but makes few 
generalizations. He argues that too much variance in faction and party 
structures defies such generalization in these cases. The comparative study of 


factions edited by Belloni and Beller (1978) pays attention to the coexistence of 


party dominance at the system level and faction politics at the intraparty level 


(i.e., Japanese LDP, Italian Christian Democrats, Israel Labor party, Mapai, 
French Gaullists, and Indian Congress party), but does not directly analyze the 
relationship between factions and party dominance. The recent excellent 
study on one-party dominant systems (Pempel 1990) covers almost all subjects 


on party dominance except the internal organization of the dominant party. 


5 

Especially factions which exist in only some of the dominant parties studied 
are absent from this study's analysis. 

In this study, I will argue that, using the Japanese and Italian cases, the 


continuity and strength of one-party dominance in both countries was 


influenced by the internal organization of the party. I will be especially 


concerned with a faction, called habatsu in Japanese case and correnti in the 
Italian case. Of course, factions are not prerequisite organizations for the party 
that seeks or achieves the dominance. My claim here is that party can use its 
internal organization to pursue a certain strategy in the party system. More 
specifically, here I would like to show that the factionalism can be used to 
maintain party dominance. How the party uses an intraparty organization 
such as a faction hinges on the electoral politics and partisan competition in 
which it is placed. Thus, the DC and LDP both utilize the factionalism inside 
them as a strategy to maintain their dominance, but in different ways. 

First, I will trace the changing relationship between factions and the 
host party after the formation of the unified conservative party in Japan. I 
will show that the party coherence was supported by a subtle balance of 
different members’ interest even after factions were fully institutionalized as 
an intraparty organization. Then, comparing the Japanese and Italian cases, I 
will demonstrate that, for the conservative dominance the factions are used 
differently to adjust to electoral and partisan competitions between the two 
countries. Under the Japanese conservative dominance, the factions served 
as agents of electoral competitions between the same party's candidates in a 
multi-member district system with single non-transferable votes. The 
coherence as a single conservative party was maintained for almost four 
decades because inclusion of members with differing backgrounds and 


ideological tendencies offset a difference in policy orientation from one 
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faction to another. In their attempt to remain the dominant party in coalition 
governments, the DC in Italy not only relied on factional rivalries in electoral 
competitions under the open-list proportional representation system, but also 
it used distinct policy and coalition formation orientation across factions. In 
Italy where the conservative party did not enjoy a total dominance, 
interfactional differences served to shift policy orientations of the party and to 
extend the search for coalition partners on both left and right sides of the 


center party position. 


Development of Japanese Factions: 
Institutionalization under Tensions of Conflicting Interests 


Does party dominance serve to prevent the breakup of the host party 
despite the factionalism in it? Many scholars have given a ready affirmative 
answer to this question, especially in the case of the dominant party. Zariski 
(1978) cites the works on the Italian Christian Democrats by Rizzi (1973) and 
Indian Congress party by Weiner (1957) and clarifies the mechanism to 
maintain the integration of the party despite factional rivalries. That is, 
"while the leadership is reluctant to crack down on dissident factions, the 


factions in turn are restrained from leaving the party, as a consequence of a 


political situation which makes it unwise to leave the organizational 


boundaries of the dominant party" (Zariski 1978, 28). 

Scholars also point up the same reason in the case of the Japanese LDP: 
the longer the party dominance, the more costly and difficult for factions to 
secede from the party. They also agree that the same major factions remained 
without further splits or reintegrations since the mid-1970s because the 
factions became indispensable organs for the intraparty management and 
promotion systems (Sato and Matsuzaki 1986, 52-77; Ishikawa and Hirose 


1989, 207-25). Extending this view, the factions have become one part of 


7 
effective hierarchical control system by leaders over backbenchers who use 
the reward and punishment mechanism through party nominations in 
elections and promotion opportunities (Ishikawa and Hirose 1989, 212-3 and 
217). Existing explanations of Japanese politics paid considerable attention to 


the internal organization of the LDP, especially the factions (habatsu ) and 


formation of groups of policy specialists (zoku giin ) among the LDP 


members. They all emphasized the merit of internal organization to 
maintain the LDP's electoral fortunes, though each presented a quite different 
mechanism. Bureaucratic dominance or the elitist view held that the 
organization enforced the relationship between the bureaucracy and 
industries; the pluralist view regarded it as a measure to articulate and 
represent a wide range of social interests; the rational choice approach 
considered organization as a device to solve collective action problems and to 
control bureaucracy. 

Upon observing the split of the LDP in June 1993, one concludes that 
the LDP organization is neither stable nor effective. First, the biggest LDP 
faction, the Takeshita faction? split in late 1992 into two groups almost equal 
in size in the House of Representatives of the Diet. Instead of maintaining 
the biggest faction in terms of numbers inside the governing party, two 
adversarial intrafaction groups within it chose to become the third and fourth 
biggest factions (the Obuchi and Hata factions).4 Then, one of them, the Hata 


faction, decided to secede from the party in June 1993, and another faction 


3. The LDP's factions are usually called by the name of their heads, though 
they have other official names. 

4 In the House of Representatives immediately before the LDP's split in 1993, 
the party factions' numerical power balance was as follows: Miyazawa faction, 
60; Mitsuzuka faction, 57; Watanabe faction 49; Hata faction, 35; Obuchi 
faction, 33; Komoto faction, 23; Kato group, 7; independents, 10 (Asahi 
newspaper, June 16, 1993). 
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headed by Obuchi drove it to quit the party despite efforts to maintain the 
party's unity by other party leaders including Prime Minister Miyazawa.° The 
Hata group formed a competing conservative party (Renewal Party). Second, 
despite strong party discipline and control over line members thus far, nine 
junior members with one or two terms, headed by a senior leader, quit the 
party and formed a new party called the Harbinger. In addition, several 
junior members voted for a non-confidence vote. The defection of junior 
members occurred across party factions: dissident young members came from 
all the major factions. The revolt of backbenchers which developed into the 
formation of a new party also occurred in the mid-1970s, but this time the 
magnitude of influence and a number of defectors far exceeded those at that 
time. 

Obviously, the previous analysis of the relationship between the party 
and factions pays too much attention to the effectiveness of party 
management and the coherence of the LDP. The party split seems to show 
that the LDP Diet members may have been less disciplined by the party and 
less satisfied with benefits as a member of the dominant party than they 
appeared to be thus far. To explore this issue, one needs a thorough 


investigation of individual members' interests in belonging to a faction and a 


party. 


5. In June 1993, after the submission of a non-confidence motion against the 
Miyazawa cabinet by opposition parties, Prime Minister Miyazawa tried to 
extend the Diet session or dissolve the Diet immediately in order to avoid 
voting on the motion. Miyazawa wanted to avoid it not only because the 
disgraceful passage of a non-confidence motion was expected, but also because 
he wanted to prevent the breakup of the party. The Hata faction expressed 
that it would stay in the party if the motion would not be voted. The party 
secretary-general, Seiroku Kajiyama, from the Obuchi faction pressed the 
Prime Minister to vote on the motion. For the Obuchi faction, it was more 
important to drive out the rival Hata faction than to maintain the majority of 
the LDP. For example, see "Jiji Kokukoku," Asahi newspaper, June 19, 1993. 
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An individual has different interests in party and faction 
memberships. The expected organizational stability of the party with factions 
hinges on whether members benefit from each of these memberships. If the 
interest of a significant number of members change as shown in the four 
cases in Table 1, each corresponding organizational situation is likely to 


follow or is perceived as a possible crisis of the party's coherence. This simple 


framework interprets the transformation of party factionalism during the 


thirty-eight-year long LDP's one-party dominance and helps to examine each 
phase of the changing party-faction relationship. 

The factions existed in Japanese parties even before the WW II, but the 
LDP factions dated back directly to several factional groups in two 
conservative Liberal and Democratic parties which merged into the LDP in 
1955. These factions in the two conservative parties were, however, much 
looser organizations. The introduction of party presidential elections made 
the existence of factions more explicit in a unified conservative party 
(Leiserson 1968; Thayer 1969, 21; Sato and Matuszaki 1986 240). This 
introduction was especially important for strengthening the factionalism of 
the dominant party because, in Japan, a majority vote in the Diet decides the 
prime minister. The early organization of eight major factions (hakko 
shidan : if literally translated, eight divisions) was established at the time of 
the second party presidential election in 1956 which was the first substantial 
competition between equally strong candidates (Masumi 1985, 332; Uchida 
1983, 29-30). 

Until the late 1960s, these factions continued to split and merge, 
especially after the death or retirement of the heads; some Diet members had 
overlapping memberships between different factions; and members of the 


House of Councilors did not necessarily belong to the factions. During this 


i 
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period, members’ interests vacillated between situations 1 and 3 (Table 1). 
The factions, based on personal bonds between a faction leader and followers, 
survived in the unified conservative party for several reasons. Promising 
applicants for future top party leadership positions needed to cultivate 
personal support bases for presidential elections (and thus the election of 
prime minister): followers were also interested in benefitting from positions 
in entourages of leaders (situation 3). But such leader-follower relationship 
made the factions vulnerable to the turnovers of leadership. Since the next 
generation leaders capitalized on these opportunities, factionalism 
continued, but was essentially unstable (situation 1). 

A clear change ocurred in factionalism around 1970 and the commitments 
of followers to the factions was strengthened. The first reason for this change 
was an increasing necessity to cultivate an electoral base in a multi-member 
district in the House of Representatives’ elections. To maintain its one-party 
dominance, the LDP pit plural candidates in the same election districts most 
of which have 3-5 seats. Weakening the regional ties for electoral support in 
election districts has increased each candidate's dependence on a faction in 
the elections, and thus it became very difficult for the factions to sponsor 
plural candidates in the same election districts (Kamishima 1985, 75, 92). Asa 
result, the factions have increased their role as agents of competition between 


the conservative candidates in a multi-member district.® 


The second reason for the change in factionalism was linking the 


factions with the promotion system inside the party. While the non- 


6. The LDP's faction's tendency to put one candidate in the same election 
district is known to Japan specialists (Watanabe 1967, 145; Curtis 1988, 85-6). 
Kohno (1992) illustrates this tendency using the language of the rational 
choice approach. As an extension of this point, McCubbins and Rosenbluth 
(forthcoming) argue that the LDP divides the votes in the same election 
district by using the party policy organization, Policy Affairs Research Council. 
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mainstream factions, those that did not support the present prime minister in 
the party presidential election, were treated disadvantageously in assignments 
of cabinet positions during the early periods since the 1970s, these positions 
have been allocated in proportion to the faction size (regardless of the 
presidential or non-presidential factions).” In addition, the most important 
party management position, the secretary-general, has been allocated to non- 
party presidential factions. Three top party executive positions (the secretary- 
general, the Executive Committee chairman and the Policy Affairs Research 
Council chairman) tended to be allocated to three major factions except the 
presidential faction since the Miki cabinet in 1974 (Sato and Matsuzaki 1986, 
67-73). The institutionalization of this promotion system increased the 
incentives of individual members to commit to the same factions. Since the 
faction leaders have come to recommend promising candidates based on their 
status in each faction, and many positions would be allocated in proportion to 
the faction size, it became more important for ambitious but still lower- 
ranked politicians to increase their influence and reputation inside the 
factions. In this way, individual members' personal interests have been 
closely tied with their factions. With this change, the instability of factions 
(situation 1 in Table 1) ended, and the eight major factions, which had 
continued to split and merge, were integrated into the five major factions in 


the 1970s.8 


7. Sato and Matsuzaki (1986, 67) argue that the turning point was the 
formation of the third Sato cabinet in 1970. Masumi (1985, 335) points out 
that the prime minister and his faction may pick up some candidates from 
other factions against these factions’ leaders' will (goboyuki ). Such 
incidences still occurred in the 1980s, but, in most cases, the prime minister 
respects the other factions leaders' suggestions. 

8. Sato and Matsuzaki (1986, 74-5) also argue that the introduction of the 
primary election of the LDP president by party rank-and-file members (not by 
Diet members) facilitated the abolishment and merger of small factions. 
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Throughout the 1970s to the 1980s, the factions began to increase their size, 
especially because of the rapid expansion of the Tanaka faction (see Table 2). 
The appropriate size of a faction was considered around 50 (in the House of 
Representatives where the prime minister is selected) because of the financial 
support for elections and the allocation of positions.? Curtis (1988, 86) and 
Ishikawa and Hirose (1989, 199-200) point out that the factions expanded 
beyond this previous ceiling because the practice of political funding has 
changed under the revised law of political funding control in 1976. The 
faction leaders did not provide direct financial support to their followers; 
rather they supported their fund raising efforts to introduce funding sources. 
However, the expansion of certain factions and the subsequent growth of 
their influence inside the party began to increase the complaints from smaller 
factions against the giant, Tanaka faction, and its allies. Thus, while the 
members' loyalty to the factions increased, factional strife decreased the 
coherence of the party. Thus, the LDP experienced intense factional conflicts 
which nearly caused the split of the party in 1980 (approximating situation 2 
in Table 1).10 

This second change has led to another alteration of the party-faction 
relationship. The factions were subsequently incorporated into one part of 
the LDP organization. First, while important cabinet and party executive 


positions have been allocated according to faction size, some high-to-middle 


9. Many Japan specialists point out this "natural law" of the faction size, citing 
a classic work on factions by Watanabe (1967). See for example, Curtis (1988, 
85) and Masumi (1985, 344-45). 


10. The non-confidence motion against the Ohira cabinet was passed in May 
1980 because the mainstream faction members did not attend the Diet session. 
The Ohira cabinet was dissolved, and the LDP might have been divided into 
the mainstream and non-mainstream alliances of factions, had Prime 
Minister Ohira not died during the campaign of the simultaneous election 
and had the intraparty animosities not waned as a result of his death. 
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rank positions are now allocated equally among factions (one for each in most 
cases) regardless of their size. They include positions of vice secretary- 
generals, vice-chairmen of the Executive Committee, vice-chairmen of the 
Policy Affairs Research Council, vice-chairmen of the Diet Management 


Committee, and vice-chairmen of the Diet Member Association of the House 


of Councilors (Sato and Matsuzaki 1986, 64). As Sato and Matsuzaki argue, 


this arrangement should serve to prevent the abuse of power by larger 
factions that claim more ministerial and executive positions. At the same 
time, the equal allocation of these positions among the factions is expected to 
facilitate consensus-making on policies through the hierarchical orders 
within the factions. Especially since the mid-1980s, the interfactional conflicts 
in terms of selection of the next presidents became less intense, and the prior 
negotiations and consensus makings have been more important. 

Inside a party with relatively strong party discipline, the factions have 
also evolved into organizations to repress backbenchers’ revolts using ample 
sources of discipline. For example, in the introduction of the unpopular 
consumption tax in the late 1980s, the party leaders' repressed opposition of 
backbenchers who had weak electoral bases in each faction (Kato chapter 6). 
More importantly, all the major factions in the LDP began to assign the same 
general secretary (jimu socho ) positions, and the meeting of general 
secretaries (regularly held once a month), became an important place to 
coordinate opinions among factions (Ishikawa and Hirose 1989, 210-11). This 
change brought two important consequences. First of all, the LDP factions 
have become a part of the consensus-making organization of the whole party. 
This change also has put the backbenchers under the discipline control of the 
faction leaders who have more direct influence over their personnel matters 


and electoral and financial supports. Second, individuals have increased 
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interest in staying in both the party and the faction (situation 3 in Table 1). 
This change has been facilitated by the institutionalization of the faction 
inside the discipline-control and consensus-making mechanisms of the party. 

The observation of the relative stability of the LDP factions in the 1980s 
provides two different views about the relationship between individual 
members and factionalism inside the party. The first view, which I 
introduced at the beginning of this section, emphasizes the effectiveness of 
the governing mechanism of the party with factions over individuals.!! 
Another opposing view supports the consistency between individual 
interests and the existence of factionalism and the party leadership. 
Ramseyer and Rosenbluth's (1993, chapter 4) work is the best demonstration 
of the argument that because of their self-interests, individual members, 
especially backbenchers, are under both the faction and party leaderships. 
Examining the LDP's factional organization in terms of the principal-agent 
relationship in economic theory, they argue that "faction leaders (agents; 
added by Kato) help backbenchers (principals; added by Kato) win party 
endorsement, rise through party ranks, and gain access to funding -- in short 
to improve their reelection chances" (Ramseyer and Rosenbluth 1993). 
Extending similar logic to the party leaders-followers relationship, they 
explain what many scholars point to as "advantages of staying in the 


dominant party." The party provides many forms of "public goods" which 


the factions cannot provide - opportunities to obtain campaign contributions 


11. Observing the waning "patron-client aspects of the relationships between 
factions bosses and their followers" in the 1980s, Curtis argues that "[f]actions 
have evolved into less leader-dominated, more collegial structures" (Curtis 
1989, 81). However, one needs to add the qualification to his prescient 
observation that the lower salience of bosses in factions has actually been 
caused by the party executive's control or, more precisely, by the collusive 
interests of faction leaders to control their factions by using the authority of 
the party. 
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and advantages in appealing for constituencies’ service under the label of the 


governing party, effectiveness in consensus-making, policies sponsored by the 


party and so on (Ramseyer and Rosenbluth 1993, chapter 5). According to 


this line of logic, the factionalism as well as the party discipline are consistent 
with self-interests of LDP Diet members seeking reelection, and backbenchers 
(principals) controlled successfully by the seemingly powerful leaders (agents). 

Ramseyer and Rosenbluth's focus on the reelection incentives of 
individual members elegantly analyzes the complicated leaders-followers 
relationship in the factions and the party. However, their conclusion may 
put too much emphasis on the consistency of members' interests with the 
organizations of factions and party. Though backbenchers join a faction and 
party out of self-interest, as they argue, the discipline by leaders is not always 
consistent with their interests. This is not because of the existence of agency 
slacks, i.e., failures of principals to control agents (they actually provide a 
convincing explanation on how backbenchers avoid this problem); but 
because backbenchers have interests other than reelections, that is, increases 
in influences inside the party. Reelection is a prerequisite to stay in office, but 
electoral strength is not directly translated into an increase in influence 
inside the party. If election results directly influenced the status of politicians 
inside the party, it should follow that "the winning candidates, or even those 
who look as though they might win, gain power," and "influence within the 
party, therefore, will follow closely individual success and failure in the 
electoral market" (Schlesinger 1984, 384). In some special cases (for example, 
the proportional representation system with an open list), this statement may 
approximate the relationship between electoral strength and influence inside 
the party. Aside from such a special situation, however, reelection is a 


threshold which a party politician needs to cross for his political career; the 
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successful candidate then will engage in different self-interested behavior 
inside the party.!2 It is one thing that a politician needs to be reelected to 
increase his influence inside the party. But it is another that the obtained 
votes in each election and/or the number of reelections determine his 
influence. In Japan, a major problem for Diet members is actually how to 
allocate their time between constituencies' services (for example, visiting 
one's election district to keep contacts with the supporters) and other political 
activities (for example, increasing policy expertise for promotion inside the 
party) (see for example, Inoguchi and Iwai 1987, chapter 2). 

The employment of the seniority system in promotions and 
assignments of positions may serve to lessen the dilemma for the LDP Diet 
members seeking both reelections and intraparty influences. Under this 
system, seniors who have completed more terms are rewarded by 
assignments of important positions. It also promotes compliance with the 
leadership by backbenchers who expect future rewards after serving more 
terms. As many scholars point out, the Japanese LDP applied seniority order 
in assigning lower- and middle-rank positions. But, the employment of this 


system does not necessarily prevent the party members from defecting from 


the faction or party. First of all, the strict application of seniority order is hard 


- especially in decisions of higher-ranking positions whose numbers are 


limited. Even with the same number of terms served for office, there are 


12. In this sense, I believe that the focus on reelection incentives of the 
rational choice approach may be too simple to explain all aspects of the 
political system with disciplined parties and strong party influences in the 
parliament and executive branch. In such a system, the party politicians are 
interested enough in engaging in constituencies’ service to guarantee 
reelection, while leaving as much time and energy as possible to increase 
influences inside the party. Thus, the reelection incentive focused rational 
choice studies may need to be modified to incorporate such incentives of 
politicians in some specific analysis. 
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differences between those who are relatively better off and worse off. Some 
get better positions more quickly and are promoted and others are not; or at 
least some members have such perceptions. Second, backbenchers who are 
under the faction leadership and party discipline need to be reassured 
constantly that their compliance now will be paid back in the future after 
serving more terms. To ensure such compliance, the expectation of such 
rewards as higher positions and increasing influence, should be large enough 
to make the backbenchers put up with the current compliance. As future 
uncertainty increases without effective assurances, the backbenchers are more 
likely to feel that the present costs exceed the future rewards. Consequently, 


even under the seniority system, more experienced members who aspire to 


higher positions may be unsatisfied with their assigned positions compared 


with their fellow members. The seniority system also does not necessarily 
guarantee the voluntary compliance of backbenchers. 

The backbenchers’ antipathy toward the leaders and some experienced 
members’ dissatisfaction explain the failing coherence of factions and the 
disunity of the party which ushered in the LDP break-up in 1993. First of all, 
in the biggest Takeshita faction, the conflicts among seven next generation 
leaders under two top leaders divided the faction into two new factions. As 
already described, this split in the biggest faction resulted in the defection of 
one of the factions and the subsequent formation of a new party. Second, the 
backbenchers have gained their voice during this process. The groups and 
organizations across party lines, which had rarely appeared during the long- 
term dominance of the LDP, had been forming since 1992; nine junior 
members headed by a senior member formed a new party, Harbinger. 
Backbenchers remaining in the party increased their criticism of the leaders, 


and this could no longer be controlled by the hierarchical order of each faction 
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tied with a party executive.!> The LDP split apart without waiting for 
elections. The members’ interests within the party explain the split and the 
loss of any organizational coherence in the party. Their dissatisfaction with 
the present situation of the party and factions, not their concerns with 
elections, caused this change.!4 

In this section, I based my argument on the existence of related but still 
distinct interests for individual members to seek reelections and increase 
intraparty influence. Conflicting interests in staying in a faction and party 
existed among the LDP Diet members; the faction-party relationship has 
changed so as to to satisfy both interests of the members and thus stabilize the 
leaders-followers relationship. The adjustments inside the party organization 
to tie members with factions as well as with the party have been important 
for an understanding of the LDP's dominance. In this sense, I dispute the 
notion that only party dominance itself or the individual incentive structure 
guarantees the coherence of the party. The recent split of the LDP empirically 


supports this argument. 


13, After the general election following the party split, the LDP executives 
tried to elect the next party president by negotiations between only top leaders 
as they had done since the mid-1980s. The backbenchers resisted this 
proposal, and required equal participation from backbenchers. As a result, the 
leaders backed down and decided on participation of two representatives each 
from those who served the same number of terms (i.e., those newly elected, 
those entering the second term, and so on). 


14. Although political reform of the election system of the HR and political 
fund control were big issues in the Diet immediately before the election, and 
the LDP executives' reluctance for the reform was exposed to public criticism, 
it is hard to argue that many LDP members, fearing public antipathy, quit the 
party. The reelection rate of the incumbent politicians on the LDP ticket was 
about 84 percent (179 out of 211) and quite high. This rate was lower than the 
rate for incumbents in the Renewal Party (Shinseitod), 97 percent (34 out of 
35) and of the one in the Harbinger Party (Sakigake), 90 percent (9 out of 10), 
but these parties' higher rates were results of the loss of the Socialists in 
which only 64 out of 121 incumbents won the election. 
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The Japanese Liberal Democrats and the Italian Christian Democrats: A 
Comparison 


After an examination of the more complicated process of managing the 


party factionalism of the LDP, I would like to extend my argument about the 


relationship between factions and party dominance. The dominant party's 


coherence and split have major impacts on the entire political system. 
Comparing the cases of the party dominance of the Italian Christian 
Democrats and the Japanese Liberal Democrats. I will focus on the following 
questions. What function does such dominance have in increasing the 
political gains for the entire party and its members? Why and how does the 
party with organized factions maintain its coherence? 

Table 3 shows the vote shares of the Italian Christian Democratic Party 
(DC) and the Japanese Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) in the general elections 
from 1945 to 1993, respectively. In the case of Italy, because of the steady 
decline in its popularity the DC enlarged its range of coalition partners. First, 
the centrist coalition (from the mid-1940s to the early 1960s), and then, the 
center-left coalition (from the early 1960s to the mid-1970s) was formed. After 
a brief period of national solidarity with cooperation from the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI), the electoral weakness of the DC came to require 
cooperation from four other significant parties (Pentapartio ). At the same 
time, the DC was able to maintain its clear dominance in coalition 
governments (i.e., the premiership and the lion's share of ministerial 
positions) until the early 1980s. Despite the concession to give a premiership 
to other parties during most of the 1980s, the DC regained the premiership in 
the late 1980s and kept it until 1993. In the case of Japan, the LDP enjoyed a 
more complete form of dominance, monopolizing cabinet positions and 


securing for itself a majority to pass the cabinet-sponsored bills during much 
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of the period from 1955 until recently. In 1993, however, not an electoral 
defeat but the secession of many members to form new parties forced the LDP 
to drop its total and complete dominance since 1955. The election following 
the party's breakup confirmed the LDP's fall from its dominant position. In 
different ways, both cases show that party coherence was important; any 
breakup of the party would have deprived the DC of its hegemonic role in 
coalition governments, while the LDP actually lost its total dominance 
because of the party split that resulted from internal conflicts. 

Before considering the relationship between party dominance and 
factionalism, let me examine the explanations for party factionalism thus far. 
In the most comprehensive comparative study to date on faction politics, 
Belloni and Beller (1978: 419) define a faction as "any relatively organized 
group that exists within the context of some other group and which (as a 
political faction) competes with rivals for power advantages within the larger 
group of which it is a part." This study also surveys several reasons for the 
existence of factions that political scientists have considered. 

First, many political scientists regard a faction as the expression of 
personal bonds between a faction leader and followers. This is based on the 
frequent observation of the origin of a party faction; previously it was an 
informal political group, and then it came to constitute one part of a political 


party. The explanation provides a good reason for factions' formation that 


requires certain initiation costs, but it falls short of offering a reason for 


maintenance of such intraparty groups despite successive leadership changes 
and their merger into a single party. It is hard to presume that party members 
continue to support organizations that satisfy only their desire to maintain 


personal relationships. 
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Some interpret personal ties between faction bosses and their 
subordinates as patron-client relationships. This explanation provides 
politically meaningful benefits for faction members through clientism. And 


it is true that most of the DC's factions except the left wing ones and LDP's 


factions are based on clientelistic ties. But the explanation fails to answer why 


different factions maintain independent patron-client networks and still 
constitute a single party. The explanation of factions in terms of ideological 
differences, regional differences, and religious interests also has similar 
weaknesses. All such explanations can provide the reason for the existence of 
factions in a party, but they say little about why the party does not eventually 
split because of different interests and ideologies among the factions. 

The weakness of the explanations on factionalism thus far derives 
from the absence of a distinction between the formation of factions and the 
maintenance of factions in a unified party. They all explain the emergence of 
factionalism, but stop short of explaining why the factionalism continue with 
some changes in the arrangement of factions. Some factors which may have 
increased the prominence of factionalism should also be distinguished from 
the factors contributing to its continuity. For example, the introduction of 
elections of a party president (and thus prime minister) in the Japanese LDP 
in the 1950s increased the prominence of factions. But this introduction does 
not explain the preservation of factionalism in the LDP after that. The LDP’'s 
factionalism experienced many changes since the 1950s as explained in the 
previous section. In addition, not all parties that have similar intraparty races 
have factions. In the case of the Italian DC, since the 1960s, around the 
formation of the center-left coalition, many observers agreed that the number 
and importance of existing factions increased. But, the DC factions survived 


even under different forms of coalitions since the 1970s. 
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The final and most plausible reason thus far presented for the existence 
of factions lies in an election system. An election system in which members 
of the same party run against each other is expected to increase the incentive 
of party politicians to organize factions which will give them intraparty 
supports. The party primary system or multi-member district in which the 
larger parties need to endorse several candidates are examples of direct 
conflicts of electoral interests among the members of same party. A 
proportional representation system with an open list (optional preference 
vote for individual candidates) serves as an informal primary competition 
inside the party and provides the potential for listed members to compete 
with their colleagues for popular support. However, this explanation is also 
incomplete because such conflicting interests may be solved by breaking up 
the party. In other words, unless there is a substantial incentive to maintain a 
single party, conflicting interests among members lead to the fragmentation 
of the party. A minimum vote share or a legal threshold, where a party has 
to obtain a seat in elections, prevents the party, especially a small one, from 
splitting. But, in some empirical case with an election system to pit one party 
candidate against another without a strict threshold, the party often 
maintains its coherence despite intense factional rivalries. The Liberal 
Democratic Party in Japan under the multi-member district system (3 to 5 


seats) with single non-transferable vote, and the Christian Democratic Party 


in Italy with a proportional representation system with an open list are such 


examples. 

Some scholars may add quickly another factor to support the above 
explanation in the cases of the Italian DC and the Japanese LDP. That is, while 
maintaining factions for electoral competition, the members’ fear of losing 


the status of the advantage of a dominant party prevent them from defection 
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from the party despite factional conflicts and rivalries. This explanation, 
however, ignores situations in which some individual members may not, or 
may consider not to, benefit from the party. The politicians in the party who 
enjoy some benefit from the party's dominant position may be dissatisfied 
with the party if they perceive themselves relatively more deprived than 
some other members. In such a case they may bet on the possibility that they 
would form another party in which they obtain more voice and influence 
inside the party. In other words, one needs to investigate under what 
conditions or by what mechanism, the individual politicians inside the 
faction-ridden party regard the affiliation with such a party as consistent with 
their interests. 

I argue that the Italian DC and Japanese LDP commonly utilize factions 
as part of the intraparty organization in order to keep their dominant 
positions. But, I also demonstrate that their methods of using factions for the 
same purpose were quite distinctive: the system of general elections, the 
partisan position in a spectrum of party competitions, and the relationship 
with other parties in each case constituted the reasons for this divergence. 
The impact of the election system over the party and its position in the party 
system are also closely related to its qualification as a dominant party - 
domination in terms of number of seats in legislature and a dominant 
bargaining position which Pempel (1990, 3) points out.!> 

The DC in Italy was elected by a proportional representation system 


with an open list (though the system will change soon). It was located at the 


15. To define single-party dominance, Pempel distinguishes four different 


" " 


dimensions - “dominant in number," "a dominant bargaining position," 
"dominant chronologically" in terms of the length of tenure and "dominant 
governmentally" in terms of policy impacts (Pempel 1990, 3-4). I concentrate 
on the first two factors here because the last two factors are concerned with 
consequences rather than qualifications of dominance. 
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center of the party system between left and right parties including both 
moderate and extreme (anti-system) parties, and needed to form coalitions 
with other parties to be in office. The LDP in Japan was elected by a pluralistic 
competition in multi-member districts with single non-transferable vote, 
though this system may also change in the near future.!¢ Differing from DC, 
the LDP maintained its total one-party dominance with an occasional 
coalition with successful conservative independents and a minor splinter 
party. First, let me examine each of the two countries’ cases in terms of 
individual members' interests in staying in the faction-ridden dominant 
party. 

The necessity of intraparty competition intensified the clientelistic 
factionalism which had already existed in both the DC and the LDP. But 
there was a critical difference between their electoral competitions inside the 
party. The Japanese SNTV system (under a plurality rule - the first-past-the- 
post system) in a multi-member district imposed an especially difficult 
problem for the party seeking more seats. Since the vote is non-transferable, 
the party needs to divide the vote among its candidates so as to get as many 
seats as possible. In the medium-sized districts, most of which have 3-5 seats, 
a little margin is likely to divide successful and unsuccessful candidates, and 
thus election results are more sensitive to the effectiveness of the vote 


division. This low district magnitude is the reason why the SNTV system, 


which can be regarded as semi-proportional, diverges significantly from 


proportional representation in Japan (Taagenpera and Shugart 1989, 28). The 
LDP is exceptionally good at dividing votes in a system which is likely to 
work against the emergence of a majority party (Ramseyer and Rosenbluth 


1993 chapter 4). The LDP also has a special mechanism to divide votes by 


16. This system may also change in the near future. 
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dispersing the policy specializations of members who compete in the same 


election district (McCubbins and Rosenbluth forthcoming). In addition to the 


dilemma for the whole party, this system also presents a problem for party 


Diet members who seek releection at the same time that they need to pay 
attention to intraparty matters to increase their influence. The election 
absorbs much of their time and energy, but once they are elected, it does not 
matter how many votes they obtain: they need to secure seats but should not 
use up their available resources. 

Under the proportional representation system with preference vote in 
Italy (which is about to change), the seats were first allocated to different 
parties in proportion with the obtained votes and then were divided among 
candidates in the same party based on preference voting. This system 
certainly encouraged the candidates to cultivate persona! votes in an election 
district through the media (Taagepera and Shugart 1989, 56), the network of 
party activists, and by pork-barrel politics (Zuckerman 1979, 64-69; Hine 1993, 
131) because of the relatively large size of the election districts. At the same 
time, differing from the first-past-the-vote system with SNTV in Japan, the 
PR system enabled the popular candidates to claim their contribution to a 
party votes, and thus the electoral strength (expressed by how many 
preference votes they won) reflected quite well their influence inside the 
party (Zuckerman 1979, 68-9). Especially before the decrease in the maximum 
number of preference vote (from 3 or 4 to 1), the popular candidate could 
solicit the votes for lesser-known candidates by including them in “an 
unofficial internal 'slate'’ (Hine 1993, 131). In other words, in Italy, the 
strength of each candidate in elections was more easily translated to and 
reflected in the intraparty influence than in Japan. Popular candidates could 


contribute to the party more than the seat that each of them won, thus 
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legitimately claiming more influence and advantage inside the party. The 
Italian DC and its members escaped the dilemmas which its counterparts in 
Japan faced. Those who voted for the DC used preference votes more 
frequently than those voted for other parties (Zuckerman 1979, 65-7). 

While the DC faced fewer problems than LDP in the relationship 
between party dominance and the election system, the DC needed continuous 
adjustments and shifts in strategy to maintain its dominance in terms of 
inter-party bargaining. This was not only due to the LDP's complete and total 
dominance in terms of vote and seat shares, but also to its position in the 
party system. The Japanese conservative could be located from center to right 
until very recently. Weak centrist parties and a relatively strong leftist bloc 
influenced the peculiar position of the conservative party. The center parties 
which emerged since the 1960s claimed only 20 percent of the vote (to total 
vote cast) at their peak in the mid-1970s. The largest opposition party was the 
Japan Socialist Party with a declining vote share from more than 30 percent in 
the 1950s (immediately after merge of right and left wings of socialists) to less 
than 20 percent in the 1980s. The Japan Communist Party maintained about 
an 8-10 percent vote share with a tendency of slight decline since the 1970s. In 
this situation, as long as it avoided the fragmentation of the conservative 
camp, the LDP benefitted from small middle-of-the-road parties which 


vacillated between the two giants, the LDP and the JSP. As I will mention at 


the end of this paper, the formation of a new conservative party (Japan New 


Party) in 1992 and the secession of two splinter parties from the LDP in 1993 
deprived the LDP of this advantageous position. 

Pitting candidates sponsored by different party factions in the same 
election districts not only served to increase the possibility of gaining seats 


through competitions, but also helped the LDP recruit successful conservative 
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candidates, and thus avoided the fragmentation of a conservative camp. The 
absence of distinct ideological and policy differences across LDP factions 
certainly contributed to preventing the party from being ruptured by factional 
conflicts.” In addition, it was hard to find major differences in clientelist 
styles across factions. If one studies the distribution of the LDP Diet members 
specializing in certain policy fields (called zoku in Japanese; if directly 
translated "tribe") across factions, the bigger factions cultivated more 
politically important clientelistic relationships (Nihonkeizai Shimbunsha 
1983, 121-23), but other interfactional differences do not exist. To further 
strengthen each faction's ties with the party, the LDP organized factions into 
the systems of party management and discipline. 

The Italian DC suffered from a narrowing electoral base from the early 
period during 1945 to the present, but despite this weakness it stayed in office 
as the biggest party. Most of years in the 1980s, the DC needed to give up 
premierships to other parties (mostly the PSI) to obtain coalition partners, 
though it regained the premiership in 1987. The general election in 1992 
resulted in a major defeat for the parties in the governing coalition, but the 
DC stayed in power. The DC has been persistent in holding power, and only 
the massive disclosure of scandals and public demands for electoral reforms 
in 1993 are likely to oust it from office in the near future. One of the 
important reasons to keep the DC in office is related to its position in the 
party system. Laver and Schofield (1990, 80-81) point out the advantage of the 
centrist position when they explain the existence of a minority government. 
They argue that if policy matters in the formation of the government, it is 
very difficult to exclude the party located at the center of the right-left 


spectrum from a coalition government, and this party may be able to form a 


17, Ramseyer and Rosenbluth (1993, chapter 5) also imply this point. 
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minority government. As Laver and Schofield demonstrate, the DC during 
most of the period from 1958 to 63 was a typical example of such a minority 
government. It also remained as a hegemonic party in a coalition 
government though the other party, for example, the PCI in the late 1970s, 
demonstrated a close electoral strength with the DC. The critical factor which 
advantaged the DC in its centrist position was its ability to divide the 
opposition by "putting forward policy packages at the 'center' of the policy 
space" and "making it impossible for the opposition to agree on an 
alternative." This move allowed the centrist government "to manage with 
much less than a majority" (Laver and Schofield 1990, 81). 

Therefore, the DC's strategy to maintain its dominance was 
encouraging "the tripolar structure of the system,” while the strength of the 
left parties, the PSI and the PCI, is "establishing a classic bipolar party system 
and government alteration’ (Donovan 1989, 114). The DC made the PCI 
illegitimate by utilizing factors related to international politics and the 
maintenance of a capitalist economy and successfully isolated the party from 
the government. This isolation was made independently of the popular 
support for the PCI and was a part of an important strategy for the party 
dominance of the DC (Arian and Barns 1974). After it was forced to accept PCI 
as a coalition partner in the parliament in 1976, the DC did not assign a 


cabinet position to the PCI. This isolation from executive power of the strong 


left contender from executive power contributed to preventing it from being a 


viable alternative in governing, thus maintained a tripolar structure instead 
of a bipolar structure which allowed the alteration of government. 

In terms of the entire party dynamics, the DC's strategy seemed to 
work. Sartori (1976 131-45) distinguishes the existence of a dominant party 


(DC) and the entire party competition dynamics and classifies the Italian party 
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system as a polarized pluralism by several features.!8 He also added to these 
characteristics major consequences of competition in this system. One of 
these consequences, the tendency of centrifugal competition should weaken 
the center and thus weaken the dominant position of the DC. But recently, 
several scholars denied that this occurred in Italy (Daalder 1983: Powell 1987). 
Instead, what has happened in Italy was the DC's inclusion of both right and 
left parties in its governing coalition and an assertion of a center dominant 
position. 

The DC's factions are closely related to the success of this strategy in the 
party system described above. First of all, the factions helped the party make a 
coalition with different parties. The study of multi-party government by 
Laver and Schofield (1990, 20-22) distinguishes the unitary and factionalized 
parties as coalition actors and the Italian DC as a typical example of the latter. 
According to them, the party which is a unitary coalition actor has a "single 
policy position" which makes its policy affinities with other parties 
"unambiguous," and thus has a "single set of preferences concerning the 
range of potential coalitions": in this situation, coalition bargaining takes 
place between party leaders. In contrast, the party which is a coalition of 
factions has a "range of policy positions" which makes its policy affinities 
with other parties "ambiguous" and has "internally conflicting sets of 
preferences concerning range of potential coalitions": the negotiation for a 
coalition formation is multilateral and done by faction leaders. This 
simplified picture fits nicely with the observation presented by a 


comprehensive study of the DC's faction (Zuckerman 1979, 148-54). In Italy 


18. Among them, the existence of anti-system parties, the existence of 
bilateral opposition, the occupation of the metrical center by a party or a group 
of parties are enough to identify the system. 
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under the DC dominated coalition, the government was formed through 
competitions between DC's factions and was dissolved by their conflicting 
interests. Factions competed for a more favorable coalition formula to obtain 
more influence in the party and cabinet. Though the party and cabinet 
positions are allocated to each faction roughly based on proportional 
representation of the number of delegates in the Party Congress (Hine 1993 
132), there are still places for competition for influence-seeking factions. This 
coalition formation by the factions is the reason why Italian politics showed 
both instability - a succession of short-lived coalition governments - and 
stability - the unchanging dominant role of the DC in the coalitions. 
Different policy orientations, especially between left and non-left factions 
(Zuckerman 1976 113-20), and the manifestation of different party strategies by 
factions make various options of coalitions available for the party through 
factional competition. One of the reasons why the Italian coalition 
government is not based on certain policy orientations (Mastropaolo and 
Slater 1992) is that they are made on a faction-basis. The irony of this 
arrangement is that the competing and distinctive factions which were 
supposed to weaken party coherence actually helped the party to stay in office 
and maintain its dominant position by providing a wide range of possible 


coalition formulas. 


Conclusion 


About two decades ago, Arian and Barns correctly pointed out the 


merit of analyzing party dominance: 


The dominant party system is a rich field of study because, in a sense, 
it is a competitive system in which electoral results are held constant. 
This situation highlights the bureaucratic and coalition aspects of 
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politics and invites focus on the elite and their strategies in order to 
understand the system (Arian and Barns 1974, 613-4). 


Sharing this position, my paper investigates party strategy to maintain 


dominance, presuming a certain electoral support, but it also extends the 
analysis to the intraparty organizations - factions - and investigates in what 
way party factionalism impacts on party dominance. Though the question of 
a pure electoral connection - how the party maintains support among the 
voters - is obviously important, there are other important problems to solve 
for the dominant party. The LDP has coped with the question of how the 
party effectively translates the obtained votes to seats and maintains a unified 
conservative camp, while the DC has worked on how the party kept the most 
advantageous position to form a coalition government. Both parties thus far 
used effectively the faction organizations inside them, although in different 
ways and for different purposes. 

Recently, both parties faced public criticism of political corruption, 
suspicious links with organized crime, and the inability to carry out political 
reform, especially reform of the system of the general election. In Italy in 
early 1992, a Milan businessman's refusal to pay a bribe to a politician evolved 
into a massive disclosure of political corruption with which not only the 
governing DC but also its coalition partners are implicated. Among them one 
can easily find prominent names who supported the postwar political order 
which is now in disarray - Giulio Andreotti of the DC and Bettino Craxi of the 
Socialists. The DC's penetration of a clientilistic style into coalition partners 
resulted in the same chaotic situation across parties. The public uproar led to 
the resignation of DC Prime Minister Amato in April 1993 and a subsequent 
premiership went to a non-party politician and economist, Carlo Azeglo 


Ciampi. The referendum in April 1993 immediately before the change in 
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prime ministers supported major political changes - a change in the election 
system was listed among them. In Japan, while political corruption was 
under public criticism, the direct cause of recent changes came rather from 
itraparty disputes. Two splinter parties of the LDP were overtly successful in 
the general election in 1993, formed a coalition government with a new 
conservative party and former opposition parties, and drove the LDP out of 
office. The coalition government put the reform of the system of general 
elections at the top of the political agenda. Differing from the DC which is 
about to go out of office because of external political criticism, the LDP’s rule 
was ended by internal disputes. 

Among the observed similarities and differences between these two 
parties in recent hardships, there are two interest changes which are related to 
the topic of this paper. First, both countries' governments are about to 
abandon the election systems (Italy's proportional representation with an 
open list and Japan's multi-member district system with the SNTV) which 
the DC and the LDP adjusted to for the maintenance of party dominance. In 
Italy, the election system of the Chamber of Deputies would be a likely 
combination of the first-past-the-post system like Britain (75% of seats) and 
previous proportional representation (25 % of seats). In Japan, the situation 
is more uncertain. But the new coalition government is likely to make a 


compromise that the system of the House of Representatives' election would 


combine the first-past-the-post system in a single member district (60% or 50% 


of seats) and the proportional representation (40 % or 50% of seats). 

Second, party dynamics changed so as to destroy the arrangement 
which advantaged both parties. In Italy, the centrist coalition would be 
weakened in the future. The former center-left alliance partners, the Socialist 


Party, the Liberal, Republican, and Social Democratic parties are expected to be 


a3 
worse off under the new electoral system. In addition, the ex-PCI, the second 


largest party which had long been excluded from office by the successful DC 


strategy of illegitimation, has come to be the possible choice of the governing 


party. While suffering from a decline in electoral support, it changed its 
name to the Party of Democratic Left and reformed itself into a Western 
European type of social democratic party in the late 1980s. This change of ex- 
Communists may precipitate a change from the tripolar dynamics of Italian 
politics which advantaged the DC to the bipolar dynamics which would 
weaken it. In Japan, the unity of the conservative camp was first shattered 
the formation of a new conservative party (Japan New Party) in 1992, and the 
party split in the following year fragmented the conservative camp. Even 
after the party split and the subsequent general election in 1993, the LDP was 
still far bigger than any other party, although it lost a majority in the Diet. 
However, no parties tried to ally with the LDP. The formation of a new 
coalition government is characterized by the exclusion of the Communists 
and the LDP. 

What will happen to the DC and the LDP remains to be seen, but it is 
certain that the situations no longer exist in which their strategies of party 
dominance using factionalism will work. This consequence shows that such 
strategies, which are as important as the popular support in elections for the 
maintenance of the dominance, hinge on institutional arrangement of 
electoral competition and contingencies of partisan politics which may 


change. 
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Table 1 


individual members’ interests 


Staying in a party Staying in a faction 


yes 


organizational consequences or 
potential crisis for a party with 
factions 


break-ups and reintegrations of 
factions in the unified party 


the party divided by factional 
lines 


continuity of the same factions 
in a unified party 


the party break-up across 
factional boundaries 
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Table 2 


Nov. 1960 


Cabinet Ikeda 


Factions 


Dec. 1972 
Tanaka 


Dec. 1983 
Nakasone 


Total number of members 


(HR membership + HC membership) 


Ikeda 55 Fukuda 88 
(55+33) 
Tanaka 93 
(48+45) 
Ohira 65 
(45+20) 
Nakasone 39 
(39+0) 
Miki 49 
(38+11) 
Shiina 18 
(18+0) 
Mizuta 13 
(13+0) 
Funada 9 


Sato 55 
Kishi 42 
Fujiyama 40 
Kono 34 
Ono 32 
Miki 33 
Ishii 22 


Ishibashi 8 Ishii 9 


No-faction 10 


Tanaka 114 
(62+52) 
Suzuki 77 
(49+28) 
Fukuda 67 
(42+25) 
Nakasone 56 
(49+7) 
Komoto 36 
(28+8) 
Ishihara* 6 
(6+0) 


No-faction 38 


(22+16) 


Nov. 1987 
Takeshita 


Takeshita 120 
(72+48) 
Abe 89 
(59+30) 
Miyazawa 89 
(61+28) 
Nakasone 84 
Komoto 31 
(25+6) 
Nikaido* 14 
(11+3) 


No-faction 19 


(11+8) 


July 1993 
(Hosokawa 
from August) 


Mitsuzuka 73 
(55+18) 
Miyazawa 68 
(55+13) 
Watanabe 66 
(48+18) 
Obuchi 62 
(29+33) 
Komoto 27 
(21+6) 
Kato* 10 
(5+5) 


No-faction 16 


(10+6) 


In 1960 when the House of Councilors (HC) members did not belong to factions, 


the number of members included only 


(HR). 


those in the House of Representatives 
From 1972, the members from both houses are included and membership 


from each house is broken down in parenthesis, first for the HR and then for 


HC. 


* This was a loose group, more like a faction, many members of which were to 
Only Kato group has been an exception to 


be integrated into other factions. 


this thus far. 


Sources: Ishikawa and Hirose (1989, 214) for 1960, 72, 83, 87 and Asahi 


Newspaper, July 20, 1993 for 1993. 
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Table 3 Comparison of Proportions of Votes to Total Voters 
(Percentage of Absolute Vote Share)* in General Elections between 
Italian Christian Democrats (in Chamber of Deputies) and Japanese 
Liberal Democrats (in House of Representatives) from 1945 to 1993 


Vote Share of Vote Share of 

Italian Christian Democrats Japanese Liberal Democrats 
40.88 
47.90 
50.74 
48.71 
47.65 
46.75 
42.92 
40.66 
37.95 
34.37 
35.30 
35.53 
34.14 
38.53 
34.37 
39.05 


37.68 
26.77 
(If splinter party's votes are 
included. 
35.24 
= 26.77 + 6.77 [Renewal party] 
+ 1.68 [Harbinger]) 


* IT use the absolute vote share instead of percentage of valid vote cast because 
turn-out rates between two countries are quite different (around 90 percent in 
Italy and around 70 percent in Japan). In other words, the Japanese 
conservatives did much better in terms of percentages of valid vote cast, while 
the Italian counterpart's share does not increase much in percentage of valid 
vote cast. 


Sources: Italian data are calculated from Hine (1993), 71-6. Japanese data from 
1947 to 86 are adopted from Ishikawa and Hirose (1989, 77) and percentages in 


1990 and '93 are calculated from the data in Asahi Newspaper, July 19, 1993. 
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1947 
1948 
1949 
1952 
1953 
1955 
1958 
1960 

| 1963 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1972 
1976 
1979 
1980 
1983 
1986 
1987 30.49 --- 
1990 --- 
1992 25.90 
1993 --- 
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Recent scholarship in two subdisciplines of Political Science provide 
encouragement for those interested in the liberal understanding of the causes 
of peace. Though compelling evidence exists demonstrating that liberal 
democratic states share a Kantian "zone of peace,” international relations 
theorists sympathetic to the liberal point of view remain outside the 
structural-realist mainstream. At the same time, students of public opinion 
and foreign policy have launched a successful challenge to the once prevailing 
paradigm which dismissed the essential operational component of liberal 
democratic theory: rational citizen participation. The idea of popular 
participation in the construction of foreign policy can no longer be so easily 
minimized and denigrated with these revisionists’ findings that mass attitudes 
have a degree of consistency and sophistication which impacts on the political 
process. 


In this paper we integrate the findings of the International Relations 
theory and public opinion and foreign policy subfields and build support for 
the liberal thesis regarding democracy and war. We accomplish our task 
through a preliminary examination of three historical cases: French Premier 
Joseph Laniel’s commitment to maintain French influence in Indochina; 
President Richard Nixon’s effort to negotiate an honorable peace in the 
Vietnam war; and, Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s attempt to 
establish a sympathetic government in Lebanon. In each of these cases, 
government policy was reversed despite the administration’s articulation that 
its chosen course was in the national security interest. The argument to be 
made in this paper is that, contrary to prevailing theoretical wisdom, these 
reversals were the product of popular pressure exerted primarily through the 
national legislature. 


Liberal idealists of a previous era argued that broadened political 
participation within states and commercial exchange between them would render 
international competition among liberal states non-violent.! Michael Doyle 
gave modern voice to the Kantian thesis that liberal democratic regimes would 
not go to war against each other, claiming that “liberalism does leave a 
coherent legacy in foreign affairs."* Subsequent testing confirming the 
validity of this proposition led Jack Levy to declare Doyle’s claim to be 
"as close as anything we have to an empirical law in international 
relations."* More recent elaborations or extensions of the liberal thesis 


'For discussion, see John Mueller, Retreat From Doomsday: 
The Obsolescence of Major War, (New York, 1989); Joseph S. Nye, 
Jr., "Neorealism and Neoliberalism,"” World Politics, (January 
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include work finding that democracies are less likely to join wars, ! and that 
democracies will resolve disputes at a lower rung up the conflict escalation 
ladder.” In addition, democracies experiencing relative decline have been 
shown to adopt strategies other than preventive war to maintain their position 
in the international hierarchy.” Even those prepared to dismiss the empirical 
validity of the liberal thesis find evidence suggesting that domestic 
structure sometimes acts as a constraint inhibiting war.’ We are confronted, 
in short, by numerous investigations of state behavior which confound the 
structural realist contention that internal politics operate at most at the 
margin, and that security policy reflects unbiased reaction to — 
systemic developments. 


Neorealism’s failure to account for internal-external interaction was 
in part the consequence of the desire to maintain parsimony.° Moreover, 
realism’s reluctance to accord weight to internal political processes was 
understandable given the low level of international issue awareness and 
attitude constraint found in the pioneering behavioral literature on public 
opinion and voter choice.’ Substantial revisions to the American Voter thesis 
have been offered over the years, however, with recent research confirming a 


‘Stuart A. Bremer, "Are Democracies Less Likely to Join 
Wars?” Paper presented at the 1992 annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, Chicago, IL, September 3- 
GS, 2992. 


‘William J. Dixon, “Democracy and the Management of 
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no. 1, (March 1993), p. 42-68. 


‘Randall L. Schweller, "Domestic Structure and Preventive 
War: Are Democracies More Pacific?” World Politics, 44 (January 
1992), Pp. 239-69. 


'T. Clifton Morgan and Sally Howard Campbell, "Domestic 
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connection between mass opinion and policy, as well as voting behavior. !¢ 
Further, much effort has been directed over the past few years toward defining 
the structure of mass and elite attitudes on foreign policy issues.!! All of 
these findings combine to provide a basis for rejecting the realist contention 
that regardless of domestic structure, internal politics are a relatively 
inconsequential consideration in statecraft. In addition, they provide 
support for the liberal thesis that democracies will tend to avoid war as its 
costs are borne predominantly by those who in such systems are ultimately 
sovereign. 


Both tracks of inquiry are mutually reinforcing since the liberal thesis 
is premised on the power of ordinary citizens to evaluate the costs of war and 
punish leaders who act to the contrary. Nevertheless, we remain a great 
distance from being able to demonstrate and measure the public’s effect on 
foreign policy. Two attributes of liberal democracies have been targeted as 
possible sources for their behavior, norms and structures.** Democratic norms 
contribute to an overall atmosphere which channels state behavior in 
directions reflecting the values of the polity. Thus, democracies will 
exhibit a penchant for peaceful, legalistic conflict resolution 
internationally since that is expected domestically. 


Democratic structure refers to a separation of powers, an institutional 
arrangement which prevents the concentration of power over the national 
security apparatus in singular hands. As Bruce Russett has argued, without 
the democratic norms to inform their operation, structure will be a hollow 
artifice unable to prevent the aggrandizement of power on behalf of purposes 
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review of this literature, see Ole R. Holsti, "Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy: Challenges to the Almond-Lippmann Consensus,” 
International Studies Quarterly, (December 1992), p. 439-466. 


‘Bugene Wittkopf, Faces of Internationalism: Public 
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Political Science Review, (December 1987), p. 1099-1120; William 
Chittick and K. R. Billingsly, "The Structure of Elite Foreign 
Policy Beliefs," Western Political Quarterly, (1989), p. 2@1- 
224. 
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antithetical to the interests of the polity. In establishing an 
institutional structure to protect the Republic from the perceived dangers of 
single-person rule, James Madison made clear that "parchment barriers,” or 
legal structures, were insufficient protection, arguing instead that 
“ambition must be made to counteract ambition." Without societal norms 
recognizing the legitimacy of the rule of law and the institutions established 
by the Constitutional system, the legal status of the separation of powers 
would be irrelevant. Regardless of whether norms or structures take 
precedence in promoting the liberal peace, both are essential; it would be 
fair to assume that political structures, particularly popularly elected 
legislatures, provide meaningful insight into a society’s norms. 


Interrelating norms and structure with foreign policy outcomes is a task 
not amenable to exploration by a singular technique. Norms, for a start, are 
dynamic. Sure, some liberal democratic norms, such as respect for the rule of 
law, are constant, but they may also be evolutionary. For example, the norm 
of peaceful conflict resolution, so fundamental to contemporary empirical 
analysis, has obviously evolved given the fact that dueling to resolve 
interpersonal disputes was not too long ago a widely accepted practice. 

If weighing the impact of democratic norms on security affairs is 
problematic owing to their shifting nature, tracing the role of democratic 
structure on foreign policy decisions poses difficulties because some 
institutions may influence the behavior of others without leaving any 
footprints. Institutional agents may delegate functions to others for the 
sake of efficiency, and only reclaim authority when delegation leads to 


outcomes clearly at odds with its preferences. '° Nevertheless, as long as the 
legislature has delegated authority, its influence over policy, though 
reduced, remains in tact under the "rule of anticipated reactions.” An 
implicit threat that the legislature will reclaim delegated authority 
constrains the executive’s sphere of action within boundaries that are rarely 
specific or clearly articulated.’ How then, can we gauge the impact of 


"Bruce Russett, Controlling the Sword, (Cambridge, MA, 
1990), p. 124. 


‘the Federalist Papers, Number 51, Roy Fairfield, ed., 
(Baltimore, 1980), p. 16@. 
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International Organization, (Summer 1989), p. 405-440. 


“Lisa L. Martin, “Legislative Delegation and International 
Engagement,” Paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, Chicago, IL, September 3- 
6, 1992. 


"Tbhid., p. 5. Also, see Thomas Risse-Kappen, "Public 
Opinion, Domestic Structure, and Foreign Policy in Liberal 
Democracies,” World Politics, (July 1991), p. 479-512 for 


democratic forces on foreign policy decisions when norms evolve and 
institutional constraints vary? 


Comparative case studies can help liberal analysts of public opinion and 
foreign policy overcome much of the variability in public attitudes regarding 
norms, aS well as the lack of clarity inherent when anticipated reactions 
constrain executive actions. The three case studies selected for this paper 
will reveal much regarding the interactions of democratic politics and war, 
particularly since the main unifying thread for all of these cases is 
democracy. ! Not only do their domestic political structures differ, but the 
historical context in which these events took place, and each nation’s _ 
position in the international distribution of power are distinctions which 
render the similarity of the policy reversals under liberal democratic 
conditions all the more striking. 


In a general sense, the study of international relations focuses on the 
quest of states (units) for security, while the analysis of foreign policy 
determines how a unit defines its security. Realism is notorious for its 
disinclination to consider the role domestic politics plays in promoting a 
nation’s security agenda. !? Because domestic politics lies at the center of 
its thesis, liberalism provides an ideal framework for examining how internal 
processes affect the definition of national security. Integrating historical 
case studies from the liberal perspective into the literature reviewed above 
will help us gain a better understanding of some of the paradoxes of the 
liberal peace, especially the apparent inconsistency of public opinion’s 
input into the foreign policy process. 


The impact of public opinion on state action can cut two ways, if it 
becomes a factor at all. Unanimity of opinion on the prospective use of force 
is rare. On such controversial questions, as in our three cases, important 
segments of the citizenry favor action at odds with that predicted under the 


consideration of the indirect effects of public opinion in terms 
of the formation of elite-group coalitions. 
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liberal thesis. The claim that an aggressive military action needs to be 
taken lest the nation’s security be undermined invariably will resonate with 
some portion of the populace. What examination of specific cases can show us 
is how and when such claims come to be effectively challenged. 


At its base, the liberal thesis postulates that ordinary citizens are 
rational, and if given the choice, will reject war as costly, disruptive, and 
possibly in violation of cherished norms. That citizens in the aggregate 
perceive accurately their condition ang behave rationally in response is 
nothing new for the larger discipline. 4! Finding the threshold at which 
popular willingness to sacrifice on behalf of abstract security goals becomes 
problematic requires scrutiny of the mechanism through which democratic 
dissent gets channeled. Public opinion polling provides a clear indication of 
popular tolerance for ongoing and some potential interventions,” but often 
times survey results are ambiguous, contradictory, or unavailable for 
analysis. Theoretically, representative legislatures serve as a barometer of 
public opinion. In some cases, we can observe voting behavior for its 
effect on legislative roll calls. This was the Founders’ intent when 
instituting biennial elections for the House of Representatives. For the most 
part, decision time frames do not include an election cycle. In these cases, 
the rule of anticipated reactions also operates. That is, members of 
legislatures, fearing future electoral punishment, will cease delegating and 
act to reign in an Executive violating societal norms. 


A great deal of variability occurs among the foreign policies of 
democratic states. Sometimes, public opinion or a popularly elected 
legislature may impel an Executive to launch an aggressive strike, as happened 
in the case of the Spanish-American War. In our three cases we will be 
searching for the commonality of democratic behavior in terms of the 
fulfillment of liberal suppositions. That is, do liberal democracies permit 
even strong minorities to disrupt the expenditure of national resources for 
purposes decision makers consider to be in the national interest? For each 
case reviewed, the Chief Executive had to omnibalance domestic tolerance 
with foreign policy goals; in the end, the intents of each leader did not 
produce the outcome desired. In each case, international concerns alone were 
not an exclusive determinant of state policy. Indeed, contrary to what 
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of Midterm Congressional Elections,” American Political Science 
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realism predicts, systemic factors may have been subordinate to the demands of 
public and legislative opinion. 


I. FRANCE, GRANDEUR, AND INDOCHINA 

Joseph Laniel was invested as the 15th Premier of the hapless 4th 
Republic on June 26, 1953. His selection followed a five week interregnum 
between governments, a crisis symptomatic of the political shortcomings of the 
French regime.” Pledging continuity on French foreign policy, Laniel, a 
colonialist, might have wished to push to reestablish French control over 
Indochina, but did not have sufficient political strength to do so. 


The 4th Republic was beset by domestic and international problems, 
exacerbated by the inability of the political system to cope with the 
consequences of France’s fall from international prominence with their defeat 
in 1940. To many French political elites, retention of a colonial empire 
was essential for restoring grandeur. Pacifying the Viet Minh national 
liberation movement led by Ho Chi Minh thus became a central part of French 
policy. Even though the United States was willing to underwrite a large 
portion of the expense of what it considered France’s contribution to the 
anti-Communist fight in Asia, the effort to retain Indochina had grown 
problematic by the time of Laniel’s investiture. His attempt to omnibalance 
public opinion, the Assemble Nationale, and the Indochinese, toward the goal 
of securing a favorable settlement will be highlighted in this case study. 


The threat posed to French security by the Viet Minh was indirect, a 
challenge to the national identity, not its citizens. Successive French 
governments made Indochina a priority because of the perceived impact its loss 
would have on France’s status as a great power. In the logic of French 
policy, the loss of Indochina, perhaps not fatal in and of itself, would have 
a negative effect on its colonies in North Africa. As the American Deputy 
Under Secretary of State H. Freeman Matthews suggested to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles during a January 1953 meeting at the Pentagon: "They feel 
North Africa is vital; otherwise they would become a country like Belgium.” 
Instead of husbanding resources to improve France’s position in Europe, 
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French leaders such as the newly named Chief of the French Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Lieutenant General Paul Ely believed a withdrawal from Indochina would 
have disastrous consequences on their world position. 


The Paradox of a Weakening National Will: The Navarre Plan 

American diplomats, and surely their French counterparts, were aware of 
the growing intolerance in France for continued sacrifice in Indochina. An 
end-of-1952 memo from the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
made note "of a growing belief in French governmental circles and in French 
public opinion generally that France cannot indefinitely or even for very much 
longer continue the present effort in Indochina.” Just after his investment 
six months later, Premier Laniel voiced his commitment to win the war in 
Vietnam, pledging that he would not agree to a French withdrawal.*! To 
prosecute the war against the Viet Minh despite rising opposition at home, 
Laniel sought increased aid from the United States to fund a new program, the 
Navarre Plan, for Indochina. A report from the State Department to the 
National Security Council recommended that the U.S. provide the French with 
the requested funds, arguing that Laniels’ government was the first of the 
4th Republic prepared to take the actions necessary to secure a favorable 
outcome to the war. At the same time, the State Department warned that it was 
"almost certainly the Jast (italics in original) French government which would 
undertake to continue the war in Indo-China.” 


Throughout the summer of 1953 the Laniel government directed its 
diplomatic efforts toward the United States, the French domestic audience, and 
to some extent the people of Indochina, to build support for an independent, 
non-Communist Vietnam remaining in the French Union. Significantly, Laniel’s 
approach at this juncture did not include negotiations with the Viet Minh. He 
believed that if the U.S. made the funds available, victory could be attained 
in relatively short order through the Navarre Plan, a program of increasing 
the size of the French military contingent, training an indigenous Vietnam 
National Army, and taking the offensive with bold military initiatives. The 
success of the Navarre Plan, then, was Laniel’s main hope for achieving an 
honorable exit from Indochina. 
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Laniel’s predecessor Rene Mayer called “une porte de sortie honorable 

were publicly stated. An overture to negotiate by Ho Chi Minh in November 
1953 was rejected by Laniel until France had gained the military upper hand. *4 
Laniel sought to “ convaincre l’adversaire qu’il ne devait pas esperer nous 
ecraser de ses armes...."° through the auspices of the Navarre Plan, while 
improving the will and capability of the Associated States to contain the Viet 
Minh forces surviving the French offensive. Therefore, at least through 1953, 
an honorable settlement to the Laniel government consisted of an end to French 
losses, independence for the Associated States within the framework of the 
French Union, and an unspecified, though certainly minor part for the Viet 
Minh. Indeed, as late as March 6, 1954, Laniel’s six-point cease-fire plan 
called for a Viet Minh withdrawal from the Tonkin Delta to zones in Central 
Vietnam, and their evacuation or disarmament from southern Vietnam. 


Only the broadest outlines of what constituted an honorable exit {what 


Barely elucidated as they may have been, these peace terms proved to be 
distant from what French capability would ultimately allow them to achieve. 
Laniel’s hope that military success under the Navarre Plan would improve 
vastly France’s bargaining power were dashed by General Navarre’s tactical 
decision to make a stand at Dien Bien Phu. Of course, the Navarre Plan, and 
indirectly Dien Bien Phu itself, resulted from Laniel’s desire to strengthen 
the French hand not for compromise, but for victory, a course of action 
encouraged by France’s benefactor, the United States. 


The details of the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu do not concern us 
here; it is essential to note, however, that military success was crucial to 
Laniel’s diplomacy at home as much as against his adversary. U.S. Ambassador 
at Saigon Donald R. Heath conveyed in a cable to Washington the view of Marc 
Jacquet, Secretary of State for the Associated States on January 21, 1954: 
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it was absolutely necessary for Navarre to produce 
some victories within [the] next few months or [the] 
pressure of opposition in [the] French Parliament to 
continuation of [the] French effort in Indochina would 
force any government in power to initiate negotiations 
with Ho Chi Minh.... Best thing that could happen 
would be for Viet Minh to attack Dien Bien Phu as they 
are expected to do and have [the] French inflict a 
bloody defeat on them. That would greatly diminish 
French opposition to [the] war in Indochina. 


A Viet Minh attack on Dien Bien Phu did occur as expected on March 13, 1954, 
and while the implications of that defeat on the French will to fight 
surprised many in the Eisenhower administration, it proved to be a fatal blow 
for Laniel’s effort to preserve grandeur in Indochina. 


Defeat at Dien Bien Phu was as much a product of circumstances inside 
France as it was a reflection of military conditions on the ground. Internal 
factors elevated the importance of Dien Bien Phu beyond its military 
significance as dwindling support for its policy led the government to adopt a 
strategy which emphasized the outcome of such a set-peice battle. Meanwhile, 
internal constraints limited the means available for the achievement of 
Laniel’s preferred ends. Irrespective of how devoted Laniel and his 
ministers were to the Navarre Plan, the Assemble Nationale refused to commit 
the resources necessary to make this last-chance plan a success. Regardless 
of its sensibilities, the French government could only effect a strategy 
within the narrow confines set by the domestic environment. Further, the 
Government’s attachment to grandeur had to be adjusted owing to the popular 
and parliamentary interpretation of the international context. 


Adjusting to the International Context 

A neorealist accounting of this episode would consider French policy as 
a reaction to a changing international system. Key to such an interpretation 
is the potential for a reduction in Cold War tensions made evident by the 
death of Joseph Stalin in March 1953 and the Korean armistice on July 27 of 
that year. Bipolarity of a rigid sort had intensified the significance of 
Indochina to the West, and maximized the importance of France (and keeping the 
French happy) as an integral component of the anti-Communist coalition. A 
negotiated settlement to the Indochina war thus became more palatable to the 
French as the perception of a looser bipolarity took hold. 


A neorealist sketch of French Indochina policy would leave unexplored 
consideration of how decision makers alter their conception of the national 
interest. Did Laniel come to see a negotiated settlement of the Indochina 
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question as feasible and desireable because of changes at the systemic level? 
Or, did internal pressures force the French Premier to seek the cover of great 
power diplomacy as a means to preserve the grandeur for which his constituents 
would no longer sacrifice? By incorporating liberal insights into this 
scenario we gain appreciation for the domestic factors which, in effect, 
persuade recalcitrant leaders to "get with the program" and downgrade 
previously held assumptions about the centrality of victory in the given 
context. 


With the United States agreeing to compromise in Korea, the pressure on 
the French government to negotiate inexorably increased. As the French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault said in Washington on July 12, 1953: "The | 
French people want the same for Indochina that is being achieved in Korea. "#! 
Throughout the second half of 1953 the French began to ask why their nation 
could not avail itself of a negotiated settlement as the U.S. had sought when 
its military proved unable to prevail in Korea. This attitude was reflected 
in the Assemble Nationale as the main contenders for premier engaged in a 
contest for popular support by promising reductions in the commitment to 
Indochina. 


The comparison between the situations in Korea and Indochina did not 
please the United States, whose diplomats believed resolution of the former a 
necessary compromise and negotiations over the latter tantamount to 
ignominious defeat." The Laniel government, however, was in a bind, and 
following the Korean armistice had to demonstrate to its domestic audience a 
willingness to negotiate. The U.S. ambassador in Paris conveyed the following 
highlights of Laniel’s November 13, 1953 address during a major Assembly 
debate on Indochina: 


"No more than [the] Americans in Korea, we will not 
demand unconditional surrender of [our] adversary in 
order [to] negotiate with him’ and ‘if an honorable 
solution was in sight, within [a] local or 
international framework, France, as [the] United 
States in Korea, would be happy [to] welcome a 
diplomatic solution [to the] conflict.’ 


Laniel’s willingness to negotiate and not persist until victory was discussed 
that morning at the Secretary of State’s Staff Meeting. Dulles was not "too 
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upset” over Laniel’s statement, noting that political reality in France 
required him to state that he was willing to negotiate. The Secretary went on 
to say that although the French government knew it was not yet in a position 
to negotiate, "no French Government could ask the French people to rule out 
an armistice in Indochina while we had gone ahead with an armistice in 

Korea.” 


Once the People’s Republic of China had ended its Korean intervention, 
Chinese energies (most probably in the form of material aid, not troops) could 
be redirected toward Indochina. On the systemic level this gave additional 
impetus for the Laniel government to negotiate a settlement since any increase 
in Viet Minh capability would be more than the French could handle. Yet, 
before the cease-fire in Korea was announced, the domestic impulse in favor of 
withdrawal was palpable. For example, the June 4, 1953 U.S. National 
Intelligence Estimate on "Probable Developments in Indochina Through Mid- 
1954" concluded that: 


The French Government will remain under strong and 
increasing domestic pressure to reduce the French 
military commitment in Indochina, and the possibility 
cannot be excluded that this pressure will be 
successful. 


Domestic limitations combined with international developments to produce a 
French diplomatic approach referred to as the "grand scheme” whereby 
concessions to China in the form of aid and Western recognition would be 
exchanged for assistance from the Communist powers in finding an honorable 
settlement to France’s problems in Indochina. 


Prior to any negotiations, of course, the French government wished to 
improve its bargaining position vis-a-vis the Viet Minh by applying some 
- military leverage. Yet, during the four power Berlin Conference (February 
1954), before the Navarre Plan faced its big test, the Laniel government 
agreed to include the Indochina question on the agenda for the upcoming East- 
West conference at Geneva. Foreign Minister Bidault, according to Dulles’ 
Berlin cable to Eisenhower, parried Dulles’ objections to a course reeking of 
appeasement by countering that the bottom would "fall out of [the] French 
home situation unless he does something here to indicate a desire to end [the] 
Indochina war.” 
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Surely, there were contrary pressures on Laniel not to abandon Indochina 
or besmirch the honor of France. For some elements of the French body politic 
continued sacrifice for grandeur was worthwhile.” The mixed sentiment of 
public opinion on Indochina is recorded in Table 1 on the next page. 

Though the opinion polling of this era was not as omnipresent nor as 
consistent as we’ve become accustomed, these surveys make clear the greater 
intensity of the pro-withdrawal/negotiate tendency versus the segment of 
French public opinion willing to persevere. 


At the same time that pro-withdrawal opinion was powerful enough to 
impel the Laniel government to negotiate, its ability to grant the measures 
advocated by the U.S., such as granting complete independence to the 
Associated States (outside the French Union) or internationalizing the war, 
was restricted by internal considerations. For example, as Foreign Minister 
Bidault informed the Secretary of State when Dulles implored the French to 
take such steps, public opinion would not support the war if French-Associated 
States ties were cut. 


The Role of the National Assembly 

We expect a multiplicity of voices emanating from a pluralistic society 
on any controversial question. Laniel’s reading of security requirements, 
ostensibly a reflection of international conditions, did have support among 
some categories of his domestic constituency. But, because he had to 
omnibalance against strong countervailing public and legislative opinion, his 
strategy and diplomacy could not reflect his proclivities. The clearest and 
most effective manifestation of domestic opposition to persistence in 
Indochina came from the Assemble Nationale, where dissenting public opinion 
could be given political voice. In the French Parliament, the Laniel 
government found itself caught between those on the Left who were opposed to 
the war on its own terms, and some on the Right who were concerned with the 
war’s cost. 


Little more than two weeks into the Laniel administration, Bidault 
travelled to Washington for a joint meeting with State Department officials at 
the Secretary’s residence. According to the minutes, when the subject turned 
to Indochina, Bidault began 


by saying that he could not conceal that his 
government is very much concerned at the situation, 
and particularly by the state of public opinion in 
France. He recalled that [Pierre] Mendes-France 
failed of approval as Prime Minister by only 12 votes 


‘'Thid., p. 599. The National Intelligence Estimate of 
(6/4/53) observed that the Laniel government was "under strong 
pressure to maintain its position" 


“Herring, p. 42 and Herring and Immerman, p. 91. 


**PRUS, p. 
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Table 1. French Opinion on Indochina 


What should be done? 


Negotiate Continue Abandon Give Indep.N.0O. 


5/47 
8/49 19 
10/5 27 


5/53 19! 


"9% gave other answers. 
‘choice was "establish order, send more troops;" 5% responded "Other 


solutions." 


Source: Gallup Index of International Opinion. 
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-- 16% 
11 5 23 
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11 38 
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on an investiture statement which included a_ proposal 
for the opening of negotiations in Indochina. 


The negotiating alternative presented by Mendes-France provided war opponents 
with a political guillotine over Laniel’s head. Once a lonely voice urging 
France to align its burdens with its capabilities, Mendes became a leading 
critic of French Indochina policy from within the mainstream parties. By 
the time of the June 4, 1953 vote on his first investment, the American 
embassy reported that Mendes-France was no longer a "fairly isolated” 
advocate of withdrawal, but had been joined by others in public life and the 
non-Communist press. 


Acute parliamentary limitations were imposed on Laniel’s ability to be 
flexible on Indochina owing to the support for the Mendes alternative. This 
was especially so since when the Communist Deputies were included with those 
voting in favor of Mendes-France’s first investiture, “approximately two- 
thirds of Parliament [were] in favor of or willing to accept immediate and 
more or less unconditional withdrawal from Indochina.” * Throughout Laniel’s 
ministry, there was thus a high probability that if he faltered he would be 
replaced by Mendes-France, as indeed occurred following the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu. 


As with public opinion, attitudes in the Assembly were complex and its 
impact indirect. Laniel presented a fairly innocuous resolution on Indochina 
debated by the Assembly on October 27, 1953. The measure, which in broad 
terms supported the government’s program, passed, 315-257, yet even the 
victory revealed the strength of those opposed to more vigorous action in 
Indochina. Laniel may have had license to pursue a course leading to 
settlement of the Indochina issue, but the Assembly never provided a ringing 
endorsement of an approach which might lead France in any direction other than 
out. Such lukewarm endorsements of French policy gave Laniel little to work 
with diplomatically, and only served to demonstrate the limited staying power 
of the French in Indochina. 


‘united States Minutes of the First United States-French 
meeting at the Residence of the Secretary of State, Washington, 
July 12, 1953, FRUS, p. 656. 


“MacRae, p. 315. 


Dillon to State Department, 5/23/53, FRUS, p. 579. 


‘“pnillon to State, 7/2/53, reporting conversation with 
Minister of the Associated States Paul Reynaud, FRUS, p. 632. 


“MacRae, p. 123-4; Dillon to State 10/28/53, p. 853-4; 
also, see MemCon by Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs Merchant of the visit of Deputy Foreign Minister Maurice 
Schuman, 10/27/53, p. 851. 
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When the Washington Post inaccurately reported on January 4, 1954, that 
if no Allied reinforcements were sent to Indochina within the next three to 
six months the Assembly would recall French troops, Marc Jacquet, the 
attributed source, was incensed. Complaining to the American Charge 
d’Affaires, Jacquet offered a correction of the erroneous reporting of Joseph 
Alsop: 


“within three to six months French public opinion will 
oblige the National Assembly to support only that 
government which can promise a solution to the 
Indochina problem even if the solution is 

withdrawal.” 


Dulles assumed that Laniel would acquiesce to the conditions for intervention 
imposed by the United States once "tremendous domestic pressure to avoid 
military defeat" forced his hand. Even as the battle for Dien Bien Phu raged 
and the French urgently sought American assistance, French opinion was not so 
anxious for victory that Laniel could sanction independence for the Associated 
Sates, commit to closer cooperation with American mi}itary advisors, or 
especially promise to stay in the war until victory.” 


Many in the French Parliament, most prominently Pierre Mendes-France, 
were suspicious that Laniel had only agreed to go to Geneva as a ploy for 
prolonging the war and gaining American intervention. Mendes-France made the 
preceding charge during the March 9, 1954 Assembly debate on Indochina, a 
debate more contentious than had been anticipated by the U.S. embassy. ”° 
Occurring just four days before the Viet Minh launched their attack on Dien 
Bien Phu, the Assembly approved the government accepted ordre du jour which 
read: 


"Takes account of statements of government reaffirming 
its will to seize and to explore all solutions capable 
of bringing about as rapidly as possible the cessation 
of the conflict and of assuring the peace and liberty 
in the Associated States indissolubly united within 
French Union...." 


Along with the preceding debate, the March 9 ordre du jour reflected the long- 
term diplomatic weakness of France more than the short-term strength of 
Laniel’s position. Because of its commitment to go to Geneva, the 
government, according to Ambassador Dillon’s characterization of events, 

"was able to carry the day; but it was victory that perhaps ought to be 


"Robert P. Joyce to State, 1/5/54, FRUS, p. 940-1. 


‘"Billings-Yun, p. 59. 
‘Dillon to State, 3/10/54, FRUS, p. 1103-5. 


FRUS, p. 1103. 
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limited by the caveat all-too-implicit in course of debate: Let government 
beware if settlement is not reached at Geneva.” 


We cannot know what the Laniel government might have achieved at Geneva 
had Dien Bien Phu not been a disaster. The battle, lasting from March 13 to 
May 7, was marked by a frenzy of activity between France and its allies, and 
much consternation in France. In an address to the Assembly on April 9, 
Laniel urged the members to desist from haggling with the government while 
French soldiers were dying. He insisted it was the policy of the government 
to "’[d]Jo everything to achieve victory... with material aid which Franco- 
Vietnamese forces are receiving from u.s.’ vo Indeed, Laniel had just 
requested that the U.S. implement Operation Vulture, a plan which included use 
of American air power to break the Viet Minh siege of the garrison. For 
reasons too detailed to describe here, American aid was not forthcoming, and 
within weeks Dien Bien Phu fell.” 


Laniel faced a vote of confidence on May 13, barely maintaining his hold 
on power with a two vote majority. As the French daily Le Monde argued, "’A 
two-vote majority may be sufficient to make peace. It is certainly not 
sufficient... to continue the war.’” Laniel’s Foreign Minister continued 
to take a tough line at Geneva, refusing to recognize Viet Minh sovereignty, 
while the rest of his government sought salvation through internationalization 
of the war.*! French willingness to persist was minimal, and in any event, it 
was doubtful that U.S. intervention could be mustered in time and under 
conditions to help the French save face. Laniel resigned on June 12, unable 
to resolve the Indochina problem to his satisfaction. In his place, the 
National Assembly affirmed Pierre Mendes-France in the expectation that he 
could liquidate the Indochina morass and address the nation’s other foreign 
policy dilemma, the European Defense Community. 


“Thid., p. 1104. 
"nillon to State, 4/9/54, p. 1299. 


“Por a full treatment of the dilemmas of American 
intervention see Billings-Yun and Kaplan. 


Souoted in Billings-Yun, p. 155. 
“nillon to State, 5/13/54, p. 1545; also, p. 1530-1. 


“MacRae, p. 315-6. 
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II. PURSUING HONOR IN VIETNAM 


By the time Richard Nixon assumed the powers of the presidency on 
January 20, 1969, American involvement in Vietnam was by any definition 
unpopular.” The new administration’s task, as the yet-to-be-appointed 
National Security Adviser, Henry Kissinger put it, should be to "adopt a 
strategy which reduces casualties and concentrates on protecting the 
population. We should continue to strengthen the Vietnamese army to permit a 
gradual withdrawal of some American forces...." Both Nixon and Kissinger 
recognized the importance of perseverance in Vietnam for the national security 
interest. As Kissinger argued in a 1966 article for Look magazine, even if 
Vietnam itself was not a vital interest, an American withdrawal would be a 
disaster as adversaries became emboldened, allies demoralized, and the 
credibility of the United States diminished. The new administration’s 
commitment to credibility and honor would be tested by a public tired of 
sacrifice and skeptical that the national interest required preserving South 
Vietnamese independence. 


For four years, Nixon pursued a strategy called Vietnamization, designed 
to reconcile the limits of domestic tolerance for continuation of the war with 
the administration’s commitment to preserve national honor. Either this 
policy would produce a negotiated settlement of the war, or U.S. forces would 
remain in South Vietnam until the Saigon government could protect itself and 
American prisoners were returned. All the while, the American military 
presence in Vietnam would be reduced in order to maintain public support. The 
North Vietnamese would be persuaded to negotiate despite the periodic 
withdrawal of American troops by the application of various coercive military 
operations which Nixon’s predecessor had been unwilling to implement. 


“There are numerous examinations of public opinion and the 
war, most of them focusing on the Johnson administration. John 
Mueller, War, Presidents, and Public Opinion, (New York, 1973); 
Bruce Andrews, "Public Constraint and American Policy in vietnam,” 
Sage Professional Papers in International Studies, Series Number 
@2-042, (Beverly Hills, 1976); Sidney Verba, Richard A. Brody, 
Edwin B. Parker, Norman H. Nie, Nelson Polsby, Paul Ekman, and 
Gordon S. Black, "Public Opinion and the War in Vietnam,” 
American Political Science Review, (June 1967), p. 317-333; Andre 
Modigiliani, "Hawks and Doves, Isolationism and Political Distrust: 
An Analysis of Public Opinion on Military Policy,” American 
Political Science Review, (September 1972), p. 960-78; William L. 
Lunch and Peter W. Sperlich, "American Public Opinion and the War 
in Vietnam," Western Political Quarterly, (March 1979). 


"Henry Kissinger, "The Viet-Nam Negotiations," Foreign 
Affairs, (January 1969), p. 233. 


“Discussed in Walter Isaacson, Kissinger: A Biography, (New 
York, 1992), p. 120. Similar themes are invoked in Kissinger’s 
Foreign Affairs article, for example, p. 234. 
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By starting with the administration’s original diplomatic goals as a 
baseline, we will assess how public opinion and congressional action curbed 
the ability of the United States to persevere in Vietnam until the negotiating 
terms once identified as crucial to national security could be achieved. As 
with the previous case, inadequate public support combined with significant 
legislative opposition will be shown to be sufficient to derail the efforts of 
President Nixon to protect what he had considered to be in the national 
interest. In addition, we will observe the extent to which the administration 
directed its energy at diplomacy to convince its domestic audience of the 
merits of its case. 


During the first days of the administration, Nixon’s Chief of Staff H. 
R. Haldeman, jotted down three goals for the United States to achieve in 
Vietnam: mutual withdrawal; restoring the DMZ (the Demilitarized Zone, or 
17th parallel separating North and South Vietnam); and a prisoner exchange. 
In addition, the administration made clear its refusal to agree to a coalition 
government for South Vietnam, or to infringe on the right of the South 
Vietnamese to choose their own leaders. 


In a May 13, 1969 memo to Haldeman, presidential adviser Len Garment 
recognized that the lack of patience in contemporary American society 
generally would pose a problem for an administration needing time to effect 
the Vietnamization strategy. Garment recommended that "events," or 
activities, were needed to satisfy the public’s demand for action, and that 
the president’s Vietnam policy be placed in the context of a less burdensome 
policy for the post-war period. (He also cited Frank Klingberg’s cyclical 
mood theory and attached the last two pages from his World Politics article.) 
Nixon, having received a copy of the memo, underlined Garment’s call for 
events to deal with public impatience, praised his analysis in the margin, and 
then had it sent to Kissinger.’ 


Garment’s analysis was incorporated into Nixon’s address the next day, 
May 14, 1969. The president outlined the basic terms of the American 
negotiating position: "mutual withdrawal of non-South Vietnamese forces from 
South Viet-Nam and free choice for the people of South Viet-Nam." He noted 
that the long-term interests of peace required no less, and promised that he 
did not expect “unlimited patience from a people whose hopes for peace have 
too often been raised and cruelly dashed over the past four years."’ 


Vietnamization and Public Opinion 


“White House Special Files (WHSF), President’s Office Files 
(POF), President’s Handwriting, January 1969, Box 1. Nixon raised 
these points in his January 27, 1969 press conference. 


“WHSF, POF, President’s Handwriting, May 1969, Box 2. 


"Richard M. Nixon, "Peace in Vietnam,” address to the nation, 
May 14, 1969, Department of State Bulletin, (6/2/69), p. 460-461. 
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The Nixon White House was very concerned about public opinion, and 
devoted much effort to shaping it. An "independent" public interest group 
was utilized called "Tell It to Hanoi” which produced advertisements in 
various forms of media to build support for the president’s Vietnam policy.’ 
This was part of a larger strategy to portray opponents of administration 
policy as well outside the mainstream, in contrast to those honorable 
Americans who comprised the silent majority. 


2 


Nixon first reached out to the silent majority in a major speech on 
November 3, 1969. He outlined the Vietnamization plan of gradual troop 
withdrawals, holding out the promise that no matter what happened in 
negotiations with the North Vietnamese, 
the war would come to an end. Nixon called on the silent majority for 
support, to show Hanoi that the American people would not tire of the 
commitment to an independent South Vietnam, thus dissuading the North from 
believing "that all it has to do is to wait for our next concession, and our 
next concession after that one, until it gets everything it wants.” Public 
reaction to this speech was strong, with Nixon’s approval rating for his 
handling of the Vietnam situation as recorded in Table2 on the next page 
rising to its highest level prior to the end of the war. /! 


Members of the White House public relations operation searched for clues 
to the relationship between Presidential activities and public approval. Ina 
March 27, 1970 memo to Haldeman, White House assistant Stephen Bull tried to 
explain the variability in Nixon’s overall approval rating. Bull noted "a 
definite correlation between rises in the cost of living and the decline of 
the President’s popularity.” A rather consistent state of affairs, “with 
the exception of that period immediately following the November 3rd VN speech, 
when the President’s popularity hit an all-time high simultaneous with the 
second highest point of the year on the Consumer Price Index rate increase." 
Bull went on to analyze various positive and negative events which may have 
influenced Nixon’s approval rating, and concluded that the "November 3rd 
speech was one of those extremely dramatic activities that seemed to 
overshadow all other negative events dominating the news at the time...."79 
Unequivocally positive news on the public opinion front regarding Vietnam 
would be harder to come by in the months ahead, as troop withdrawals alone 
could not bring the North Vietnamese to terms. 


"Memo from Jeb Magruder to Haldeman, 5/7/70, WHSF, Alpha 
Subject Files, Box 116, Cambodia. 


™Richard M. Nixon, "The Pursuit of Peace in Viet-Nam,” 
address to the nation, November 3, 1969, Department of State 
Bulletin, (11/24/69), p. 439. 


“Also, see Isaacson, p. 249. 


“WHSF, Staff Member Office Files (SMOF), Haldeman, Box 388, 
"Relationship Between Presidential Activities and Public Approval, 
March 27, 1970,” p. 3 and 6. 
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Table 2. Public Opinion On President Nixon’s Handling of the War 


"Do you approve or disapprove of the way President Nixon is handling the 
Vietnam situation?” 


Polling Date Disapprove 


G-Mar 1969 

G-Apr 1969 

G-Jun 1969 (E) 
G-Jun 1969 (L) 
G-July 1969 
G-Aug 1969 
G-Sept 1969 (M) 
G-Sept 1969 (L) 
G-Oct 1969 

G-Nov 1969 

G-Jan 1970 

G-Feb 1970 

G-Mar 1970 

G-Apr 1970 

G-May 1970 

G-Aug 1972 

G-Feb 19-21, 1971 
O-Mar 6-7, 1971 
O-Apr 1, 1971 
O-Apr 5-6, 1971 
O-Apr 8, 1971 
O-Apr 12-13, 1971 
O-Apr 22, 1971 
O-May 1-2, 1971 
O-May 6-7, 1971 
O-Jun 5-6, 1971 
O-Jun 21, 1971 
H-Jul 1971 

O-Aug 21-22, 1971 
G-Sep 3-16, 1971 
H-Sep 1971 

H-Oct 28-Nov 10, 1971 
O-Nov 19-21, 1971 
H-Dec 28-Jan 4, 1972 
T-Jan 3-20, 1972 
O-Jan 26-27, 1972 
G-Feb 4-7, 1972 
H-Feb 8-15, 1972 
G-Feb 1972 (E) 
G-Feb 1972 (M) 
O-Mar 3-5, 1972 
G-Apr 22-23, 1972 
O-Apr 27-29, 1972 
G-May 1972 
G-Nov-Dec 1972 
G-Jan 1973 


& 


sd 


a 98 0 


N.O. 
44% 26% 30% 
44 24 32 
47 28 25 
52 24 24 
53 30 17 
54 28 18 
45 40 15 
52 32 16 
58 32 10 
64 25 11 
es 24 11 
53 32 15 
47 43 10 
46 41 13 
53 37 10 
55 32 13 
41 46 13 
41 47 12 
32 46 22 
42 46 12 
48 40 12 
48 42 12 
40 45 15 
48 41 11 
46 38 16 
48 43 9 
46 41 13 
36 6 
47 42 13 
42 -- -- 
44 54 
41 55 
50 39 
42 54 
38 
54 38 
52 39 
41 56 
51 39 
53 37 
53 36 
48 44 
47 44 9 
53 38 
59 31 i 
75 18 
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One method chosen by the administration to pressure Hanoi was the secret 
bombing of Cambodia. Begun in March of 1969, the revelation of the program 
had a far greater impact on the administration’s preoccupation with sealing 
leaks than it did damage to Nixon’s standing with the public. Interestingly, 
the administration had poll information which suggested that the public would 
oppose such an action. An internal survey conducted in July 1969 revealed 
that 46% of respondents were against bombing "enemy sanctuaries in such 
places as Cambodia and Laos” if the North Vietnamese refused reasonable terms, 
while only 35% approved. Curiously, the same survey showed majority support 
for a blockade of North Vietnam (61%), halting troop withdrawals (56%), and 
resuming the bombing of North Vietnam (51%). 


Public opinion surveys conducted for the White House during the 
administration’s first year gave some impetus for American military 
assertiveness in Vietnam. A November-December 1969 poll found 58% of 
respondents thinking that Nixon’s stand on North Vietnam was not tough 
enough, with only 3% believing it too tough and 28% judging it about right. 
Yet, in commentary accompanying the report, the White House was cautioned that 
this question reflected general attitudes and not the public’s' support of 
specific actions. As had been asserted in previous reports to White House 
officials, "the public rejects extreme actions in Vietnam and tends to support 
a ‘middle-of-the-road’ course.” 


Doubts that the president’s program had the potential to terminate 
American involvement in the war honorably and expeditiously began to emerge at 
the start of the administration’s second year, as Nixon’s Vietnam approval 
rating declined. 19% between January and April 1970. In part the predictable 
erosion of the gains Nixon experienced following the November 3 address, 
deterioration in the president’s Vietnam approval rating may also be 
explained by events occurring in Cambodia and Laos. Heightened Communist 
activity in these countries may have_been construed by the public as placing 
the Vietnamization plan in jeopardy.” After all, Nixon had made it clear 
that future troop withdrawals would be based on the following criteria: 


™“WHSF, SMOF HR Haldeman, Gordon Strachan: 1972 Campaign 
Materials, Box 406, "The Public Appraises the Nixon Administration 
and Key Issues (with Particular Emphasis on Vietnam) August, 1969,” 
S. wi. 


"Tbid., "The Public Appraises the Nixon Administration and 
Key Issues (November/December 1969)," p. 8@ and 81. 


"Between January and April 1970, the situation in these 
countries became tense as North vietnamese-inspired activity 
threatened whatever stability these nations had. For the concern 
these developments generated, one can examine the transcripts of 
presidential news conferences where Nixon was frequently asked 
about the dangers of heightened Communist activity in Laos and 
Cambodia. See Department of State Bulletin, (4/6/70), p. 437-8. 
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progress in the negotiations, success in training the gouth Vietnamese armed 
forces, and reductions in the level of enemy activity. ? 


On April 3@, 1970, President Nixon announced that U.S. troops, in 
conjunction with the South Vietnamese Army (ARVN), had launched an incursion 
into Cambodia to destroy Communist sanctuaries just across the South 
Vietnamese border. His action met with approval from the general public, with 
58% in a White House poll saying it was right and 27% calling it wrong. 
Significantly, the White House public relations operation went into full swing 
to represent this incursion as a benefit to the Vietnamization program. For 
instance, a July 20, 1970 memo from Henry Kissinger to the president in 
response to his request for a simple statement on the benefits of the invasion 
offered the following as "the best, simple statement on U.S. casualties:” 


"Since the completion of the Cambodia operation, the 
number of U.S. deaths has been the lowest for any 
three-week period in four years.” 


Nixon instructed Haldeman that once a month was completed, to get the above 
statement out to "our P.R. group to get a maximum play in Congress, Press, 
etc.-" In addition, the "Tell It To Hanoi” committee was mobilized to run 
radio spots in twenty major metropolitan markets encouraging listeners to 
contact their members of Congress in support of the president’s “action in 
Cambodia to protect American lives.” 


The administration’s sensitivity to public opinion is well illustrated 
by the policy decisions made in the wake of the Cambodian incursion. Though 
the public opinion polls do not reveal a negative reaction to this assertive 
action, college campuses exploded (with students killed at Kent State 
University in Ohio and Jackson State College in Mississippi). Congress, as we 
will discuss shortly, also was restive in response to the introduction of 
American forces into another nation. In the face of the overall domestic 
reaction, the administration felt compelled to prove the invasion of Cambodia 
a success. Nixon’s zeal to convey the benefits of the operation extended to 
manipulation of the Vietnamization strategy; the administration reversed its 
original decision to remove 62,000 troops in 1970 and 90,000 in 1971. 
Instead, they made the larger cut first, thus weakening the military and 
diplomatic hand of the United States in order to placate the domestic 
audience. Moreover, the very duration and geographical extent of the 


. (178/70). p. 1. 


‘Tbid., "The Public Appraises the Nixon Administration, 
(revised) (June 1970),” p. x. 


"WHSF, POF, President’s Handwriting, July 1970, Box 6. 
"WHSF, H.R. Haldeman, Cambodia, Box 116. 


“Henry Kissinger, White House Years, (Boston, 1979), p. 481-2. 
Also, see Isaacson, p. 236-7; 238-9; and 260. 
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incursion was limited, to 6@ days and 40 kilometers, respectively, owing to 
fears of an adverse domestic reaction. 


Vietnamization and Congress 
Nixon had a two-fold domestic diplomatic problem. There was a clear 


concern in the White House for building and maintaining evidence of public 
opinion support. The Opinion Research Corporation provided the White House 
with its internal polls, but Haldeman wrote on his legal pad: "shld (sic) we 
try to build an estab. poll, ie ORC- on continuing basis to have a third poll- 
taken reg.?" He noted that polls "affect ability to govern.” 

While earlier he bragged: "we know pollsmanship.” Clearly, public opinion 
polls were not just a barometer of popular attitudes, but were used by the 
administration to persuade others in the government to support the president’s 
program. The second half of Nixon’s domestic diplomatic problem concerned 
Congress. Much of the administration’s energy was devoted to preventing 
Congress from passing end-the-war legislation. Part of the administration’s 
strategy was to lobby wavering members with evidence that the people were 
behind Nixon’s Vietnam policy. 


Congress had been relatively passive vis-a-vis the president’s conduct 
of the war until the invasion of Cambodia. With congressional consideration 
of the Cooper-Church amendment to prevent the use of American troops in cross- 
South Vietnamese border operations, the legislative branch became an active 
participant in administration Vietnam policy. Administration congressional 
liaison William Timmons outlined the approach to defeat Cooper-Church in the 
Senate in a May.2@, 1970 memo to other White House officials: 


Most Senators report mail and office visitations 
heavily in favor of Cooper-Church. However, their 
back home speeches supporting the President are well 
received. This indicates the opposition is organized, 
and the true sentiment has not been properly felt. We 
should make certain the majority viewpoint is 
forcefully expressed to the Senate.... 


Timmons recommended that various groups and opinion molders be mobilized to 
convey the majority’s viewpoint. A follow-up plan included attack groups, 
Vietnam backgrounders “emphasizing what we’ve accomplished,” and the 
distribution of newspaper editorials on the Hill. Jeb Magruder suggested in a 
memo to Haldeman on May 21 that the administration: "Place the poll that was 
taken in (sic) MONDAY and also have it distributed through other methods to 


“white House Years, p. 507: "The military impact might have 
been greater had we not withdrawan our forces arbitrarily in two 
months. The enormous uproar at home was profoundly unnerving.” 


“WHSF Haldeman Notes Box 43 Jan. 1, 1971 to Feb. 15, 1971, 
Part I, 1/19 and 1/3. 


‘WHSF H.R. Haldeman, Alpha Subject Files, Cambodia, Box 116. 
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get maximum coverage." Magruder went so far to advocate that petition and 
recall movements be initiated against certain Senators. 


A version of Cooper-Church eventually did pass, preventing Nixon from 
assisting the ARVN directly during its February 1971 invasion of Laos. % 
Other than this prohibition, Nixon’s difficulties with Congress revolved not 
around legislation passed, but the message conveyed to Hanoi by the ever- 
greater levels of support each end-the-war bill received.”? The 
administration’s difficulty with Congress became especially acute at the time 
of the North Vietnamese 1972 spring offensive. With the North Vietnamese 
apparently on the verge of a victory which would be fatally embarrassing to an 
administration standing for reelection later in the year, Nixon ordered a 
series of steps designed to prevent South Vietnam from collapsing while U.S. 
troops remained in country.° The laying of mines in the North Vietnamese 
port city of Haiphong, coupled with intense aerial bombardment, turned the 
tide of battle in favor of the South Vietnamese. On the domestic front, the 
White House public relations arm launched a vigorous campaign to minimize any 
adverse reaction in Congress. 


The Opinion Research Corporation conducted a telephone survey on Nixon’s 
actions April 27-29, 1972, using five excerpts from the President’s address 
on April 26 to demonstrate that the public was solidly behind him (agreement 
with the statements ranged from a low of 66% to a high of 86%). Dubious as 
this technique may be in assessing the objective judgment of respondents to 
the bombing and mining, the White House was especially clever in using these 
findings to its political advantage. A May 1, 1972 cover memo from Gordon 
Strachan to Haldeman outlined the distribution strategy for the release of 
this poll information. White House contacts at major media outlets were hand- 
delivered copies of the release. Republican Senators Hugh Scott (PA) and 
Robert Griffin (MI) were provided copies to circulate themselves. Some 
members of the staff were cautious about insuring the appearance of White 
House detachment from ORC’s efforts, as Strachan wrote in his memo: 


Colson believes that to protect ORC’s credibility 
while assuring maximum usage, mass distribution of the 
release through mailings, speech inserts, etc., we 
should await media pickup. The release can be 
attached to the wire copy or newspaper story. 


"Tbid., 5/21/70 Memo from Magruder to H. R. Haldeman. 


‘For a comprehensive discussion see John F. Lehman, The 
Executive, Congress, and Foreign Policy, (New York, 1976). 


"See Andrew Z. Katz, Ending the Vietnam War- A Domestic 
Politics Perspective, forthcoming. 


‘WHSF, SMOF, H. R. Haldeman, Box 350, Vietnam Invasion Poll- 
April 27-29, 1972. "Comments on the Vietnam Mine Survey” notes 
the possiblity that Vietnam might fall, and warns: “The 
consequences for President Nixon could be extremely grave.” 
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Haldeman rejected the idea of waiting, instructing his staff to distribute the 
polls on the Hill for use against Democrats, to the general staff, and 
administration spokespersons "whether it plays or not. "7! 


Using public opinion polls to persuade members of Congress was but one 
part of the administration’s effort to omnibalance domestic pressures against 
its diplomatic agenda. Even as Nixon succeeded in forestalling the North 
Vietnamese military onslaught, the administration had to head off 
congressional efforts to end the war through the appropriations process. 
Though none of the bills under consideration prior to enactment of the 1973 
Paris Accords passed, the continual presence of antiwar legislation on the 
congressional agenda was, as Kissinger points out, "dramatizing to Hanoi the 
erosion of our position....” Preventing passage of any one of these 
measures was essential to the administration’s strategy since Nixon was 
holding out for “honor,” something which could not be attained under the 
various congressional bills calling for the withdrawal of American troops in 
exchange for U.S. prisoners of war. Review of some of the administration’s 
actions vis-a-vis Congress provides a sense of how interrelated international 
diplomacy was with domestic politics. 


In addition to using opinion polls as leverage to persuade wavering 
members of Congress that the public was behind the president, administration 
tactics included direct lobbying efforts to keep Republicans from voicing 
their opposition. For example, after a meeting with the Administrative 
Assistants of Republican Senators during the Cambodian incursion, White House 
staff member Gene Cowen reported that those working for "doves" agreed to 
soft pedal criticism of the administration’s action. Similarly, Republican 
dove, Senator Ed Brooke, was approached by Charles Colson pursuant to the 
president’s request, and asked to refrain from criticizing the war or 
engaging in debates over setting a date for withdrawal for thirty days. 


Congressional momentum in favor of antiwar legislation kept building 
throughout Nixon’s term. On September 2, 1972, the Senate passed the antiwar 
Brooke amendment, while the administration concentrated on defeating such 
measures in the House. A similar bill had been defeated there on August 10, 
with administration supporters prevailing by a 177-229 vote. After the 
November election, it was likely that both Houses would agree to cut off 
funding for the war unless the administration was able to negotiate a peace 


“WHSF, SMOF, H.R. Haldeman, Box 357, Distribution of Vietnam 
Poll, May 9-10, 1972. 


“White House Years, p. 971. 


*WHSF, Alpha Subject Files, Box 116, Cambodia [Part ITI}. 


‘*WHSF, POF, President’s Handwriting, Box 10, April 1 through 
a3, 897i. 
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agreement first.” Interestingly, the administration’s polls revealed a 
public desire for Congress to act to end the war. The information, reproduced 
in Table 3 below, was removed from the White House press release touting 
public support for Nixon’s actions by Haldeman’s pen. 


Table 3. Public Opinion on Congressional Action to End the War 


"A proposal has been made in Congress to require the U.S. government to bring 
home all U.S. troops before the end of this year. Would you like to have your 
Congressman vote for or against this proposal?” 


Polling Date 


O-Apr 5-6, ‘71 62 
O-Apr 12-13, ‘71 63 
O-Apr 28-30, ‘71 61 
O-May 1-2, ‘71 68 
O-May 6-7, ‘71 63 
O-Apr 27-29, ’72 60 


Peace With Honor? 

Nixon’s handling of the North Vietnamese 1972 spring offensive proved | 
deft all around, with Hanoi militarily weakened and diplomatically isolated.” 
Moreover, Nixon was able to deliver a significant military blow to the enemy 
without much domestic resistance. Over the next few months, negotiations 
between Kissinger and the North Vietnamese proceeded apace, with the outlines 
of a settlement emerging in late October, only to be delayed by the objections 
of South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu.® When the Paris Accords 
ending U.S. involvement in the Vietnam war were signed January 27, 1973, 
President Nixon had achieved just one of his original objectives: President 
Thieu remained the constitutional government of South Vietnam. On the other 
hand, North Vietnamese troops would remain in the South, the DMZ was not 


“See Isaacson, p. 440; this discussion is taken up more fully 
in Katz. 


‘“WHSF, SMOF, H. R. Haldeman, Box 350, Distribution of Vietnam 
Invasion Poll, April 27-29, 1972. 


Owing to Nixon’s opening to China and detente with the 
Soviet Union, the Communist giants paid only lip service to Hanoi’s 
demands for fraternal, socialist solidarity. The improvement of 
U.S. relations with North Vietnam’s patrons continued unabridged 
despite Nixon’s fierce assault on their client. 


"See Isaacson, p. 446-454. 
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affirmed as an international boundary, and an administrative structure (the 
National Council on Reconciliation and Concord) was created giving political 
legitimacy to the insurgents in the South. 


Public and congressional pressure had narrowed Nixon’s options to the 
timing of withdrawals, not the policy of liquidating the American commitment 
to Vietnam. As analyst Richard Melanson has observed, "Nixon’s task was to 
convince the public that his pace of withdrawal was superior to those of this 
critics."! In Table 4 on the next page, we see public opinion fairly equally 
split between those believing Nixon’s pace to slow, and those believing it 
just about right. Those who wished for a faster pace of withdrawal had their 
preferences articulated by various members of Congress. The presence of this 
contrary sentiment made Nixon’s diplomatic hand particularly weak, since the 
North Vietnamese could take comfort in the fact that American domestic 
pressure would eventually force Nixon to capitulate on many of his initial 
aims. In the end, Nixon had to settle for terms in Indochina commensurate 
with the limits to the use of American power set on the home front. 


"For an assessment of the agreement, see Isaacson, p. 457 and, 
481-484. 


‘Richard Melanson, Reconstructing Consensus, (New York, 
2991), 


Table 4. The Pace of Withdrawals 


"Do you feel that President Nixon’s plan for withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Vietnam brings our troops back too fast, too slow or just about right?” 


Polling Date 


ind 


H-Sep 14-18, ‘69 
H-Apr 21-24, 
O-Apr 22-24, ‘70 
H-May 25-30, ‘72 
H-Jul 25-30, ‘70 
H-Jan ’71 

H-Feb 22-27, ‘71 
O-Apr 5-6, ‘71 
O-Apr 8, ‘71 
O-Apr 12-13, ’71 
H-Apr 12-15, 
O-Apr 28-30, ‘71 
H-Apr 18-25, ‘71 
H-Jul 10-16, ‘71 
H-Oct 26-31, ‘71 
O-Nov 19-21, ‘71 
O-Jan 3-20, 
H-Feb 8-15, ‘72 
H-Feb 29-Mar 6, 
O-Apr 27-29, ‘72 
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III. SECURING PEACE FOR THE GALILEE (AND ALL OF ISRAEL FOR ALL TIME?) 


Unlike our previous two cases, Israel’s invasion of Lebanon, beginning 
on June 6, 1982, was prompted by security considerations of a relatively 
marrow sort. Shelling of Israel’s northern settlements by the Lebanon-based 
Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) posed a direct danger to the lives 
of the citizenry, so it was to this threat that the invasion initially was 
directed. Prime Minister Menachem Begin and Defense Minister Ariel Sharon 
ordered the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) beyond the range of PLO artillery, 
however. Instead of a limited operation to curb rocket attacks over the near- 
term, they aspired to rid Lebanon of the PLO and Syria, while in the process 
delivering Lebanon to its Christian minority for the long-term security of 
Israel. A key aim of Begin and Sharon’s was creation of a sympathetic regime 
in Lebanon which would become the second Arab country to sign a peace treaty 
with Israel. 


Thus, the agenda for OPERATION PEACE FOR THE GALILEE entailed more than 
its name implied. An expansive list of aims for the invasion included 
eradication of the PLO as a meaningful entity in either international 
diplomacy or in the hearts and minds of its constituents in the occupied West 
Bank. By destroying the PLO in Lebanon, Begin and Sharon hoped to achieve the 
long-term pacification of what they referred to as Judea and Samaria, leaving 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan as the best hope for the fulfillment of 
Palestinian nationalism. 


While discussion of the preceding two cases centered on governmental 
attempts to salvage the national prestige committed by previous leaders, 
Menachem Begin was responsible for the implementation of his own strategic 
vision through the invasion of Lebanon. Though shared by many Israelis in and 
out of the government, Begin’s particular interpretation of Israel’s 
security dilemma which animated OPERATION PEACE FOR THE GALILEE proved 
undesirable to the nation as a whole. How a liberal democracy first 
constrains the implementation of such a grand design, and then curtails the 
military commitment required to put it into effect, will be observed in this 
case study. 


From a realist perspective, the Begin government adopted an assertive 
posture vis-a-vis the PLO in Lebanon because accommodative behavior could lead 
to a greater menace. !% The realist assumes, by-and-large, that regardless of 
personalities or state characteristics, the reaction to the international 
environment is determined not by the idiosyncratic attributes of the 


'‘'Shai Feldman and Heda Rechnitz-Kijner, Deception, Consensus 
and War: Israel in Lebanon, Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, 
Paper No. 27, (October 1984), p. 3; Yair Evron, War and 
Intervention in Lebanon: The Israeli-Syrian Deterrence Dialogue, 
(Baltimore, 1987), p. 161. We will not discriminate between the 
motives, ambitions, and approach of Begin and Sharon. For our 
purposes, they are teamed as advocates of an assertive preventative 
policy. 


lavner Yaniv, Dilemmas of Security: Politics, Strategy, and 
the Israeli Experience in Lebanon, (New York, 1987), p. 23 
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individual state or decision maker, but by the condition of anarchy. In this 
case, the interpretation of threat and the course of action advocated in 
response fit a rather extreme interpretation of the security dilemma. 


Objective factors on the international plane may have rendered an 
Israeli response to the situation in Lebanon inevitable. Ongoing civil war in 
Lebanon, Syria’s presence there, and especially the PLO’s establishment of a 
state-within-a-state where effective Lebanese control was lacking, made some 
kind of Israeli strike to quell PLO activity unavoidable. Similar 
circumstances in 1978 led the first Begin government to launch OPERATION 
LITANI, a punitive raid into southern Lebanon designed to establish a 
protective PLO-free zone north of Israel’s border. ! But the 1982 invasion 
was different in scope and intent. Begin and Sharon believed they had license 
to use the IDF to achieve basic political objectives and act to protect 
Israel’s interests both immediately and in the longer term. With Egypt 
removed as military counterweight by dint of its treaty with Israel, the Begin 
government felt few military constraints in using force to achieve its 
ambitions in Lebanon. Though concerned about the likely domestic reaction 
if their grandiose scheme was subject to public debate, Begin and Sharon were 
confident that success could be achieved before any dissent could be 
effective. The interplay of democratic politics with Begin and Sharon’s 
Lebanon policy will be observed at three stages of development: First, how 
potential dissent, mainly in the Cabinet, encouraged a pattern of deception 
lest the nascent plan be derailed; second, how public and parliamentary 
opinion interfered with the implementation of the plan and later follow- 
through; and, last, how the 1984 Knesset elections affirmed the unwillingness 
of the Israeli body politic to sustain a policy of preventative war. 


Implementing Operation Big Pines Through Deception 
The 1982 invasion was unique in that some of the usual internal 
constraints on the use of Israeli power were either absent, ignored, or 
subverted. For the first time, the Prime Minister, along with those holding 
the key military and Foreign Affairs portfolios, were united in their hawkish 
views and willingness to employ the IDF for objectives beyond Israel’s narrow 
security interests. If the hallmark of a democratic structure is a system of 
checks and balances, this Begin cabinet, his second following the 1981 
elections, was lacking in ministers experienced in military affairs and able 
to counter with authority the pro-interventionist arguments of the Defense 
Minister and Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan. 


Resistance in the Cabinet, though ineffectual against the momentum in 
favor of an assault on the PLO in Lebanon, did present enough of an obstacle 


'ORor an overview see Yaniv, p. 71-75. 


'“Tbhid., p. ix and 117. Also, see Zvi Schuldiner, "“Israel’s 
"National Unity,’"” Merip Reports, (January 1985), p. 24. 


'7e’evy Schiff and Ehud Ya’ari, Israel’s Lebanon War, Ina 
Friedman, trans., (New York, 1984), p. 38-9. 
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that the architects of the invasion used deception to prevent the Cabinet from 
derailing fulfillment of their strategic vision. The full scope of Sharon’s 
ambition first was revealed to the Cabinet on December 20, 1981, when the plan 
for “Big Pines" was introduced to the government. Big Pines went beyond the 
mere creation of a security zone or the eradication of a PLO threat to 
northern Israel. Rather, the grandiose plan outlined to the ministers at 
Begin’s residence that day encompassed Israeli thrusts into Lebanon by land, 
from the Mediterranean, along with assaults by heli-borne units and 
paratroopers. The objective of the plan was PLO-controlled West Beirut. 
Several members of the Cabinet objected and Begin retreated. From this point, 
the Cabinet did not again consider "Big Pines” in its totality. Instead, 
they were presented with a series of scaled-down plans, which Sharon and to 
some extent Begin deceptively proffered as the limit of their design. 


During the first four months of 1982, the Cabinet was presented with 
plans for air strikes against PLO positions in Lebanon as a response to 
various terrorist acts against Israeli targets. In each instance, the Cabinet 
rejected authorization for the air strikes. On April 11, permission for a 
raid was granted as retaliation for the assassination of an Israeli diplomat 
in Paris. For Begin and Sharon, the reprisal was necessary to provide a 
pretext for an invasion of Lebanon. The use of air power was meant to provoke 
a PLO response, namely the shelling of northern Israeli settlements, deterred 
by cease-fire since July 26, 1981. When air power was applied April 21, and 
later on May 9, the PLO refused to follow Begin and Sharon’s script. For 
various reasons of its own, the PLO did not cooperate by launching rocket 
attacks sufficient to rouse an Israeli invasion.” 


On May 10, a plan midway in scope between Big Pines and a limited 25 
mile incursion was rejected by 7 of 18 Cabinet ministers, a level of 
disapproval Begin considered too great for implementation of such an assertive 
policy. The pieces began to come together for the advocates of preventative 
war following the attempt to assassinate Israel’s ambassador to Great 
Britain, Shlomo Argov, on June 3. After the PLO responded to the provocation 
delivered by the Israeli Air Force the Cabinet finally approved an invasion of 
Lebanon on June 5, but to an extent of only 25 miles. When the Cabinet was 
called upon to make the determination to invade, it is significant that "the 
operational plan presented was limited to the 25-mile depth. "!# 


Thus began the intervention which came to known as Israel’s Vietnam. 
The Cabinet was not given the opportunity to deliberate the merits of 
OPERATION PEACE FOR THE GALILEE as it unfolded because information and 


‘*Peldman, p. 5 

‘™phese various acts of terrorism were launched by dissident 
factions within the PLO. PLO retaliation for Israeli air strikes 
was approved while Yassir Arafat was out of Lebanon. 

yaniv, p. 109 


‘Peldman, p. 29. 
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strategy was withheld from that key decision making body. On June 6, for 
example, Sharon sought Cabinet authorization to outflank the Syrian force 
occupying Lebanon’s Bekka Valley, and by so doing, compel the Syrians to 
withdraw to avoid exposure of their rear. Not only was Sharon disingenuous 
regarding Syria’s likely reaction to this maneuver, but by gaining the 
Cabinet’s approval to breach the 25 mile limit, the Defense Minister set in 
motion a series of events which required additional transgressions of the very 
limited objectives the Cabinet had approved on June 5. Obfuscation and 
equivocation became the hallmarks of Sharon’s modus operandi during the war, 
as Shai Feldman and Heda Rechitz-Kijner described the Defense Minister’s 
efforts to gain approval for Big Pines in piecemeal fashion: 


This was done ad hoc, by proposing small movements 
while avoiding discussion of strategic implications. 
Even as the IDF approached Beirut, permission was 
granted incrementally, while a discussion of the 
implications of reaching Beirut’s outskirts was 
avoided. Reportedly, each time a Cabinet member 
mentioned the subject of Beirut during the first week 
of the war, Sharon disarmed potential opposition by 
stating that the IDF had a tradition of not entering 
Arab capitals and assured his colleagues that he was 
against a major assault into Beirut. 


Begin’s Cabinet provided just one of the potential checks on a Defense or 
Prime Minister run amok. Though Begin’s Likud party was the principal part 
of a ruling coalition, the minority parties in the Knesset could try to make 
policy disagreement a political issue. 


If members of the Cabinet were kept in the dark during the gestational 
phase of Israel’s invasion, members of the loyal opposition in the Knesset 
were no better informed. On February 16, and on April 6, the Labor party had 
the opportunity to express an opinion on the government’s plans. On the 
first occasion, Labor leader Shimon Peres opposed the outlines of Big Pines, 
though he did not indicate any aversion to a strike against the PLO. Later 
on, in April as the Begin government was attempting to provoke the PLO to 
recommence shelling the northern settlements, Sharon pointed out to Labor 
leaders that if Israeli aerial attacks led to a "strategic reaction” by the 
PLO, Israel would launch a three pronged invasion of Lebanon intended to 
destroy the PLO presence in Lebanon, form a Christian regime, and remove the 
Syrians from Lebanon if they interfered. Labor once again conveyed its 
approval of a strike on the PLO, but noted its opposition to the other two 
objectives. 


When conjecture gave way to deliberation on actual policy, Labor gave 
its full support to an operation limited to 25 miles, exactly what Begin’s 
Cabinet had approved. As Labor leader Peres intoned at a meeting of the 


‘Peldman, p. 31. 


‘ipvron, p. 121-22. 
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Knesset Committee on Foreign and Defense Affairs on June 6: "’all of us are 
patriots. As long as the operation continues, no one should raise any other 
thought. ’°"!!2 But just as the Cabinet had been deceived, so was the political 
opposition in the Knesset. Begin assured Labor on June 6 that in accordance 
with their preferences, the objective of the operation was confined to removal 
of PLO artillery from range in a limited operation. As Yair Evron 
characterized Begin’s presentation to Labor, “his later decisions clearly 
indicate that in that meeting he did not divulge his overall objectives.” Two 
days later Labor joined the government, endorsing its resolution in the 
Knesset which referred to a 4@ kilometer (25 miles) advance. !! 


Governmental obscurity was necessitated by the convoluted ambition. of 
the Begin-Sharon strategy. After all, peace for Galilee could be achieved 
without carrying the fight on to Beirut. But the government wanted more than 
that, it sought to eradicate the PLO as a military and political force, 
thereby eliminating its relevance to the disposition of the West Bank. Such a 
complicated scheme was not likely to understood by the public, and its airing 
to broad-based scrutiny would likely lead to a debate that would derail any 
hope of its implementation. Once the invasion was underway, however, 
careful examination of what the Begin government had ordered the IDF to 
accomplish in Lebanon began; the institutions of Israeli democracy which were 
subverted leading up to the implementation of OPERATION PEACE FOR THE GALILEE 
were better able to pass judgment on what was being done in the name of the 
Israeli people. 


Reigning in Sharon 

With important information withheld and the true intentions of Israeli 
war policy kept hidden, members of the Cabinet could not forestall the 
implementation of Sharon’s agenda. Instead, opponents of an expanded 
operation had to wait until a complete picture of his design began to emerge. 
When the possibility that the IDF might enter West Beirut became clear in 
July, Begin was confronted by potential Cabinet crisis. The Ministers of 
Interior and Education, both coalition partners from the National Religious 
Party, told Begin they strongly opposed the prospect that the IDF would enter 
Beirut. Their position was bolstered by a mandate from another small party 
coalition member, Agudat Yisrael. Reportedly, the Ministers from the National 
Religious Party cautioned Begin that this was "’a Cabinet composed of 
factions, not just individuals.’”* Given this implicit threat to bring down 
the government, Begin and Sharon opted instead to order the IDF to begin a 
siege of Beirut. 


Pursuit of Begin and Sharon’s expansive goals became increasingly 
problematic as the war dragged on. The voices of opposition within the 


‘tpeldman, p. 42-3. 


‘eyron, p. 128. 


‘Meyron, p. 105; also see Yaniv, p. 68. 


‘'3Peldman p. 38; Schiff, p. 213. 
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Cabinet grew more numerous and effective as the siege of West Beirut 
continued. On August 8, Sharon asked authorization to carry out a specific 
operation. When the Cabinet voted 10-8 in favor, Begin ruled it out owing to 
the strong opposition. Sharon then opted to give orders for some operations 
without Cabinet approval. !! On August 12 the Cabinet did have an opportunity 
to discuss a possible operation in Beirut as heavy shelling of Muslim sectors 
was underway. Growing casualties and increasing opposition in the Cabinet, 
along with concern about American reaction, led Begin to finally side with 
Sharon’s gritics and vote against his Defense Minister (2 in favor, 15 
against) .!! 


For the most part, the dissent emanating from the Begin Cabinet centered 
on disputes over tactics, not the desirability of the operation’s goals. To 
the advocates of Big Pines, Israel’s long-term security could be assured 
through military means. The opponents, on the contrary, believed Israeli 
military power ill-suited for tackling problems which were essentially of a 
military nature. This basic disagreement caused many controversies throughout 
the duration of the war, leading some to dub the war itself "The Battle on 
the Government Front. wli8 


At two junctures during the war, dissent within Begin’s ruling 
coalition actually forced a policy reversal. First, as noted above, during 
the initial stages of the war, resistance to an IDF assault on Beirut by 
dovish members of the Liberal component of the Likud and the National 
Religious Party led to a slowdown in the army’s advance. !! Second, in an 
instance not directly connected to the war, Begin agreed to appoint a 
commission to investigate the development of war policy after the National 
Religious Party threatened to cause a coalition crisis unless the Government 
retreated from its morally untenable position in opposition to such an 
inquiry. 


Two members of Begin’s Cabinet, Minister of Education Zevulun Hammer of 
the National Religious Party and Minister of Welfare Aharon Abu Hatzeira of 
the Tami Party, were reportedly central in getting Begin to accept the 
independent commission. Their change, from being supportive of the Prime 
Minister’s initial refusal to appoint such a commission to becoming critical, 
was a shift motivated by the huge public outcry against Israel’s war in 


‘Peldman p. 39. 


‘ievron, p. 149; and Feldman, p. 40. 


'"vael Yishai, "Dissent in Israel: Opinions on the Lebanon 
War,” Middle East Review, (Winter 1983-84), p. 4@. 
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Lebanon."2! while Begin may have remained unaffected by popular pressure, 
these Cabinet officials and others were moved by a demonstration in Tel Aviv 
sponsored by the antiwar group Peace Now. Approximately 400,000 people, or 
12% of the Israeli population attended the rally, a clear manifestation of 
popular distress with Israel’s effort in Lebanon, but just one indication of 
the state of Israeli public opinion on this foreign policy question. 


As previous studies of public opinion and foreign policy have pointed 
out, Israeli opinion also responded to the initial assertion of the national 
identity with a rally effect. Further, support for Begin’s policy did erode 
in proportion to the casualty level, as John Mueller first noted in his study 
of U.S. public opinion and the wars in Vietnam and Korea. Israeli opinion 
reacted in typical fashion at the outset, and as the war continued, public 
opinion had a pernicious effect on the government’s diplomatic strategy as is 
characteristic of democracies engaged in foreign exertions. Popular 
opposition to an international course of action will be muted when an 
operation commences owing to the rally effect as well as the ability of the 
government to control the flow of information in its favor during the early 
stages of engagement. In this case, public opinion as reflected in surveys 
provided Begin with sufficient support at the outset. When it came time to 
convert military success into diplomatic achievements, however, popular 
opposition had a deleterious impact on Begin’s efforts to compel concessions 
from Syria and the Lebanese. 


Both the initial rally effect and the later deterioration in popular 
support for OPERATION PEACE FOR THE GALILEE come across in the pair of public 
opinion surveys on the following page. While Table 5 provides a straight 
forward encapsulation of the aggregate policy preferences of Israeli 
respondents, the information contained in Table 6 reveals quite a bit about 
Israeli norms. Few respondents dismissed the legitimacy of using Israeli 
power to silence the PLO threat to the nation’s northern border. The issue 
about which Israelis differed appeared to be the legitimacy of using that 
power to prevent a threat which remained hypothetical. While Begin and 
Sharon’s vision had substantial popular support throughout the painful 
Lebanese ordeal, '#4 the bifurcated nature of Israeli public opinion rendered 
diplomacy to achieve the goals of the Big Pines operation moribund. The 
portion of the Israeli public opposed to the Government’s policy as reflected 
in these Tables was provided with ample political voice in the Knesset by the 
opposition Labor party. In fact, the divisions in public opinion on Lebanon 


“ivaniv, p. 156; See Yadin Kaufmann, "Israel’s Flexible 
Voters,” Foreign Policy, (Winter 1985-86), p. 120 for the effect 
of the war on some religious nationalists, especially Hammer. 
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Table 5. Israeli Preferences on Lebanon 


In light of what you know now, are you for an IDF withdrawal from Lebanon? 


10/82 1/83 8/83 


Yes, unconditionally 13.0% 21.5% 15.5% 
Yes, but on condition of 
security arrangements 
Yes, but on condition that 
the Syrian army quits too 
Yes, on other conditions 
No, against any pullout 
Undecided 11.9 


Source: Jerusalem Post, Modi’in Ezrachi research Institute Surveys. Published 
on 15 October 1982, 3@ January 1983, and 24 June 1983, respectively. From AY, 
p. 196. 


Table 6. Judging the Invasion 


Do you or don’t you justify today Israel’s action in Lebanon?’ 


7/82 10/82 12/82 1/83 3/83 1/84 


Justify only removal of terrorists 
42 kilometers from the border 24% 37% 49% 38% 


Justify all of Israel’s actions 
in Lebanon 


Do not justify at all any part of 
Israel’s actions 


Other answers/no opinion 10 


Source: Index to International Public Opinion, 1982-1983 and 1983-1984, 
Survey Research Consultants International 
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corresponded closely to the Labor/Likud breakdown of the electorate. !%4 Thus, 
while Begin continued to enjoy the support of his natural constituency, there 
was not much room for error given the rather close competition between the 
blocs for a parliamentary majority. 


As with Joseph Laniel and his government’s effort to salvage French 
prestige in Indochina by launching a military offensive, Begin and Sharon 
decided to occupy West Beirut in mid-September as the momentum of domestic 
opposition threatened to derail any prospect that the objectives of the 
operation could be achieved.! Just a few weeks earlier it appeared that 
Israel had won a great victory in Lebanon. On August 21, an agreement 
brokered by the United States was reached calling for the evacuation of the 
PLO. There was concern in Israel that elements of the PLO remained in West 
Beirut. Begin and Sharon expected the Christian militia (the Phalange) to 
clear the city of Muslim militias and remnants of the PLO, a task which 
Israel’s allies never fulfilled. 


Bashir Gemayel, leader of the Phalange, ally of Israel, and recently 
elected President of Lebanon (August 23, 1982) was assassinated on September 
14, setting in motion a series of events that altered the context of Israel’s 
effort in Lebanon. Uncertain about the future orientation of the Phalange 
without Bashir, Begin and Sharon ordered the IDF into West Beirut to assure 
that the PLO’s infrastructure in Beirut had been destroyed. The next 
evening, Sharon allowed Christian units to enter the Palestinian refugee camps 
of Sabra and Shatilla and search for the PLO. The resulting massacre led to 
international condemnation and an uproar in Israel which included the huge 
Peace Now demonstration of September 25, as well as the call for an 
independent commission of inquiry. 


From this point, domestic considerations precluded a reassertion of 
Israeli power in Lebanon to achieve any of the remaining goals of the 
invasion. The Labor party became more vociferous in its opposition, with 
Shimon Peres introducing a draft resolution calling for a unilateral Israeli 
withdrawal from Lebanon early during the spring of 1983. Though Peres’ 
efforts could not muster a parliamentary majority (it ultimately failed by a 
vote of 55-47 on June 8, 1983), the dissent of the Labor party gave 
encouragement to Syria and Israel’s other adversaries to hold fast against 
making concessions.“ since the Syrians continued to occupy part of Lebanon 
and consequently played an important balancing role in Lebanese internal 
politics, the inability of the IDF to compel cooperation meant that any 
agreement reached would not provide Israel with a friendly state to its north. 


While the Labor party articulated a pro-withdrawal position, the 
government tried to secure a negotiated settlement which would permit an end 
to Israeli sacrifices. At the same time, the government strived to make clear 


vaniv, p. 195. 


p. 152. 


7Peldman, p. 41, 47-8. 
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to the home audience that something had been accomplished for the invasion’s 
price. On May 17, 1983 the Israeli government reached an agreement with the 
Lebanese government of Amin Gemeyal, Bashir’s older brother. A far cry from 
the type of peace treaty envisioned at the outset of the war, the agreement 
called for negotiations on normalization of relations to begin within six 
months of the withdrawal of Israeli troops to a security zone. Further, 
implementation of the Agreement required the simultaneous withdrawal of Syrian 
and remaining Palestinian troops. The Labor party abstained from the vote 
in the Knesset, with the total vote in favor of the Agreement considered 
"disappointing. *"4 Within one month support in the Begin Cabinet began to 


deteriorate, as members of the government began to advocate unilateral 
withdrawal. 


Israel invaded Lebanon to evict the PLO and Syria, and wound up 
retreating when confronted by the bitter internal antagonisms of Lebanese 
society. Victimized by internecine warfare as well as the lethal enmity of 
Shi’ite fundamentalists, the Begin government lacked the domestic strength to 
carry on in Lebanon in pursuit of objectives that now appeared unattainable. 
At the end of August 1983 the IDF began a redeployment to the Awali river, a 
line commensurate with the initial aims approved by the Cabinet on June 5 of 
the previous year. The Jerusalem Post concluded that 


‘the new line in Lebanon was the result of political 
pressure, not military logic. The Government had to 
do something in the face of domestic criticism, 
growing louder with each new casualty, each new 
incident in Lebanon. 


Not only did this withdrawal mark the end of this effort to remake Lebanon to 
Israel’s advantage, Menachem Begin announced his resignation toward the end 
of August, with the war serving as one of the factors in his retreat from 
public life. 


eo, Paul Bradley, Parliamentary Elections in Israel, 
(Grantham, NH, 1985), p. 14@. 


Mvaniv, p. 19@ and 202. 
'Tbid., p. 204-5. 


“lyerusalem Post of 7/31/83 quoted in Yaniv, p. 216; also, 
see Schiff, p. 298. 


'‘NGrief over the death of his wife, his own health, and the 
State of the economy are cited as other factors, see Bradley, p. 
143. Sharon was forced to resign to become Minister without 
Portfolio in February of 1983 as a consequence of the findings of 
the Kahan Commission. 
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Lebanon and the 1984 Israeli Elections 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir was chosen to lead Likud and 
consequently the nation following Begin’s resignation. After seven months as 
Prime Minister Shamir was forced to call for new elections more than one year 
ahead of schedule. Shamir’s difficulties in holding together a majority 
coalition in the Knesset was primarily a product of Israel’s troubled 
economy. Indeed, by the time the elections were held on July 23, 1984, 
concern over Lebanon had been overshadowed by a deep economic crisis." 
Nevertheless, the popularity of Likud had begun to fall in the wake of the 
Sabra and Shatilla massacres, with Labor hardly benefiting from Likud’s 
misfortune. Labor finally took a lead in the polls after the October 1983 
Israeli stock market crash. But Labor’s lead remained ambivalent, according 
to Zvi Schuldinger, “relating more to the state of the economy and withdrawal 
from Lebanon, while the Likud was still favored on the question of the 
occupied territories.” 


During the campaign debate on Lebanon was somewhat muted, a reflection 
in part of both major parties’ commitment to get out with security for the 
north, along with their joint, if not equivalent, complicity in originally 
approving the debacle. Given its lead in most polls, Labor tried to play it 
safe during the campaign. An internal poll to help the party define campaign 
issues revealed that 50% of respondents would have a negative reaction if 
Labor emphasized Lebanon. Labor thus refrained from attacks on Likud’s 
policy and proposed a withdrawal timetable of three to six months with a 
strategy of “portable defense” in southern Lebanon. Likud refused to set 
deadlines for withdrawal, but pledged to do so once Israel’s northern border 


was secure.!** Likud also sought to dissociate itself from the calamity, 
claiming that the invasion had been necessary while hinting that_any failures 
were caused by traitorous behavior by the political opposition. With Likud 
trailing in the polls on the eve of the elections, Prime Minister Shamir 
changed tactics and began to advocate the formation of a national unity 
government of the two major blocs. Given the depths of the Israeli economic 
crisis, Shamir’s suggestion had some appeal. 


Without delving into the intricacies of the Israeli party system and the 
various factors which contributed to the results of the July 23 election, 
Labor emerged as the less-than-decisive winner. Indeed, both major parties 
lost support from the previous election, with the small parties on both sides 
of the political spectrum realizing gains. Likud lost 7 seats, Labor 3; the 


‘Bradley, p. 144-148. Schuldiner, p. 24. 
Schuldiner, p. 24-5. 

p. 249. 

“Bradley, p. 163-4. 

‘Schuldiner, p. 25. 
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number of seats accruing to parties to the right of Likud and left of Labor 
were 5 each. In August, Labor and Likud formed a national unity government 
with Peres and Shamir rotating the Prime Minister’s slot after 25 months. 
Extrication of the IDF from Lebanon, along with a new economic policy, was 
considered one of the main functions of the new government. Peres and his 
Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin presented a 3 stage withdrawal plan which was 
approved with the support of one member of Likud and some smaller coalition 
partners on January 14, 1985.8 The process of terminating Israel’s Vietnam 
had begun, and the accomplishments of the, original invasion proved to be quite 
opposite of what its architects intended.! 


“%Pvron, p. 168; Yaniv, p. 276. 


‘(see Kaufmann, p. 118-119, and 123. 
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CONCLUSION 


Our examination of these cases provides support for the use of the 
liberal perspective to explain the reversal of interventionist policies. 
Leaders of liberal democracies clearly have to omnibalance their foreign 
policies with the tolerance of public opinion and the input of the 
legislature. Contrary public opinion does not have to be of majority or 
greater intensity to have an impact. Regardless of internal structure, in 
each instance, multiple centers of decision making authority allowed for the 
expression of dissident popular opinion. The need to maintain a ruling 
coalition in parliamentary democracies, or the power of the pursue held by 
Congress in the United States, provided a means for voices displeased with 
assertive policies to effect change. More importantly, the longer a foreign 
intervention lasts, the greater the impact of democratic dissent on policy. A 
nation’s diplomatic hand is weakened considerably when support for continued 
sacrifice is in doubt. As suggested at the outset, these case studies are 
only preliminary. We have found enough evidence to warrant further 
examination of how public dissent was transmitted to the legislatures in each 
of these cases, and more in depth exploration of how public opinion entered 
the decision making calculus of the leadership of each state. 
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Abstract 


Rules and structures in the U.S. House of Representatives are chosen by 
the members (MCs) themselves at the beginning of each Congress. Members’ 
choices over alternative structures, however, are critically shaped by the re- 
election incentive and the credit-claiming opportunities individual MCs face 


with their constituents. We focus on the exogenous shock caused by the 


change in electoral incentives due to widespread state adoption of Australian 


ballot electoral laws in order to explain the origins and timing of key struc- 
tural changes that led to what the literature identifies as the “modern” House 


of Representatives. 
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1 Introduction 


Recent research on Congress has renewed interest in the effects of congres- 
sional rules and procedures on policy outcomes and member incentives (Bach 
and Smith 1989; Cox and McCubbins 1992; Kiewiet and McCubbins 1991; 
Krehbiel 1991; Rohde 1991; Shepsle 1979; Shepsle and Weingast 1981, 1987; 
Smith 1985; Weingast and Marshall 1988). This line of research focuses 
largely on the modern Congress in order to explain the effects of recent proce- 
dural or organizational changes on policy outcomes and electoral strategies. 
Ironically, very little recent research has questioned the model of congres- 
sional organization underlying the conventional “textbook Congress” (Shep- 
sle 1989) against which the effects of the modern reforms are measured. In 
this paper, we utilize some of the theoretical insights of the recent literature 
to explain several key changes in congressional structure and process in the 
late 19th century. 

We see two main sources of structural change in the House: changes in 


the electoral connection, and changes in party control of the policy making 


branches of government.’ Modern politicians enter Congress for many rea- 


sons and pursue many different policy interests while in office, but they are all 
united by a common motivation to retain office (Jacobson 1987; Mann 1977; 
Mayhew 1974). Congressional scholars have used Mayhew’s simplifying as- 
sumption that contemporary MCs are “single-minded seekers of reelection” 
(1974: 5) to motivate parsimonious, powerful models of how the modern 


Congress works. For a variety of reasons, this simple tool seems to have been 


14 third potential source, changes in the structure of the parties themselves, we see as 
largely endogenous to the first two sources. 
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applied only rarely to studies of 19th century congressional organization. 


Thus, the literature is much less clear about what motivated 19th century 
MCs and, therefore, why congressional organization took the forms that it 
did. We follow Mayhew’s lead by suggesting that the reelection motivation 
should be retained as the primary motivational assumption for incumbent 
MCs until a better one comes along. The question we ask, then, is how far 
that motivational assumption can carry a discussion of congressional organi- 
zation in the late 19th century. 

It follows from assuming a reelection motivation and from the constitu- 
tional declaration that “Fach House may determine the Rules of its Proceed- 
ings” (Article I, section 5), that official congressional organizations should 
reflect the degree to which MC behavior inside the institution affects the 
probability that ‘ncumbents win reelection. The more weight voters put on 
MC behavior (both the individual behavior of their own representative and 
the collective behavior of Congress or congressional parties) in their voting 
decisions, the greater incentive members will have to structure Congress to 
help them meet voters’ demands. In this paper we present a simple model of 
congressional organization built upon the assumption that MCs want to win 
reelection. We then test key implications of our model against two alternative 
explanations of how the modern Congress came to be. 

In section 2, we briefly lay out the logic of our argument about electoral 
incentives and the structure of the House. We then compare our story to two 
widely accepted, yet conflicting views of the origins of the modern committee 
system in the House, which we call the “Institutionalization” hypothesis and 
the “realignment” hypothesis, respectively. In section 3, we draw out some 


of the testable implications of our model and the two, stylized alternatives. 
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2 The Rise of the Modern House: Competing 


Perspectives 


It is well known that the late 19th century and 20th century Houses differ 
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of institutional power. Committee assignments are handled by a committee 
on committees and incumbent members enjoy a high degree of security of 
tenure in their assignments. Advancement on committees is largely auto- 
matic, with committee chairmanships (and in many cases, subcommittee 
chairs) falling to the majority party member with the longest continuous 
tenure on the panel; staff resources are widespread (Shepsle 1989; Smith and 
Deering 1990). 

Scholars are in broad agreement about these general characterizations 
of early and modern House structures. There is wide agreement as well 
that national trends in population and income growth and industrialization 
increased demands for government services, but these trends do not obviously 
explain the various institutional changes seen in congressional politics (see, 
e.g. , Skowronek 1982). How, then, can the transition to the “modern” House 
be explained? 


In this section, we sketch the outlines of a general theoretical approach to 


explaining changes in the structure and process of the U.S. House. Our model 


draws heavily from recent research in positive political theory, in particular 
the structure induced equilibrium (SIE) approach to legislative institutions 
(Shepsle 1979; Shepsle and Weingast 1987; Cox and McCubbins 1992). We 
contrast this approach with two stylized alternatives that we draw from the 
literature on the origins of the modern Congress: an “institutionalization” 
story, which emphasizes endogenous institutional influences on House struc- 
ture; and a “realignment” story, which looks instead to an exogenous but 
noninstitutional explanation for the observed transition in House rules and 


procedures. 
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The Electoral Connection and House Structure 


We begin our explanation with two key assumptions. First, we assume that 


individual MCs want to remain in office from one election to the next. Second. 


we assume that voters act rationally, i.e., that they cast their ballots so as to 


try to maximize their gains from voting. Together, these assumptions imply 


that legislators are Mayhewian: each MC constantly seeks opportunities to 


claim credit for the good things that government does for his constituents 


and to take positions on issues of interest to them (i.e., provide symbolic 


or psychic benefits) in order to maximize the probability that he will win 


reelection (Mayhew 1974; Jacobson 1987) 


The Changing Electoral Connection in the 19th Century House 


With respect to the modern Congress, scholars have argued that MCs rely 


heavily on personalistic, “casework,” and “homestyle” services that they can 


provide to their constituents independent of party politics (Fiorina 1977; 


Mayhew 1974; Fenno 1978). A comparable effect on “personal vote coalition- 


building” activities (Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina 1987) should have arisen 


during the 1880s, assuming that the electoral connection worked the same 


then as it does today. 


But the electoral connection was not the same in the 1880s. Prior to the 


Australian ballot movement of the late 1880s, voters in almost every state 


cast party strip ballots in a public setting, rather than government-printed 


ballots, which voters now mark in secret (Ludington 1911). We argue that the 


Australian ballot movement, beginning about 1888, served as an exogenous 


shock to MC’s individual incentives during the 51st Congress. The effect of 
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these laws was a marked increase in the extent to which voters could punish 


or reward candidates for individual office regardless of their party affiliation 


(i.e., it made it easier for voters to cast split tickets). 


Prior to the Australian ballot, incumbent MCs’ reelection chances rested 
largely with the fate of their state or local party organization, which con- 
trolled access to the ballot. Voters cast votes in favor of one party or the 
other, reflecting their summary judgments of how well each party’s incum- 
bents had performed in the preceding period. Those incumbents could in- 
clude everything from mayors and local judges to state legislators to members 
of Congress and the president. The vote decision itself thus could be thought 
of as deriving from a comparison of two summations, where a voter attributes 
a weight to each office on the ballot (the weights summing to one), and mul- 
tiplies each weight by his assessment of the incumbent’s performance. Thus, 
under the assumptions that there are multiple offices on the ballot and that 
voters put non-negligible weights on at least some of the offices up for grabs 
besides the congressional seat, the party strip ballot system implies that vot- 
ers cannot easily credit or punish individual MCs for their actions. In other 
words, even large changes in congressional policies or MC performance may 
have had little or no discernible effect on electoral behavior because so many 
other things enter into voter evaluations of state or district party tickets. 

Divided government makes the voters’ problem even more acute (and the 
reelection incentive even more tenuous) under party strip balloting. The na- 
tional parties cannot easily differentiate themselves from each other. Thus, 
prior to the Australian ballot, the main equilibrium effect of divided party 
control of the federal government should have been to reduce the weight- 


ing voters placed on national party performance and increase the relative 
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weighting they put on state and local government performance. 

After the ballot change, however, voters could now directly and indepen- 
dently assess the performance of incumbents in each office on the ballot. Even 
under divided government, voters could now hold their representatives ac- 
countable for their actions. What this means is that majority party members 
in the House were henceforth motivated to produce credit-claiming Oppor- 
tunities for themselves even ‘n the event that the party did not control the 
Senate and presidency. And even under unified party control of government, 
‘incumbent members would henceforth have to concern themselves with vot- 
ers’ evaluations of their personal performance. 

The ballot change is thus the key to understanding the origins of the 
modern House. The ‘ncentive implications of Australian ballots would have 
far-reaching effects on the organization of the House and of the parties them- 
selves. For example, rank-and-file members of the majority party would no 
longer be content to ride out their time in the House as faceless foot soldiers 
for the party leadership. In order to build a political career, each incumbent 
now needed access to resources, such as personal budgets, staff, and office 
space. 

One means for gaining staff and office space in the post-bellum period 
was to gain appointment as chairman of a House committee. The number 
of standing committees rose by 13 between 1865 and 1900. As Alexander 
notes, “Several of these committees seemed to exist for no other purpose 
than to furnish rooms for their chairmen — 4 highly prized perquisite in 


the absence of an office building” (1916: 233). But after the House Office 


Building opened in 1909, the number of standing committees dropped. 


A second source of resources was, of course, the annual Legislative Branch 


u 


Appropriation, which appropriated funds for House expenses, including 
salary and staff. Legislative Appropriations for member salaries and Senate 


expenses were virtually constant throughout the 1890s; however, the appro- 


priation for clerk hire in the House exploded, jumping from a mere $93,000 


(current) in 1897 to $400,000 the following year.* While the budget increase 
occurred somewhat later than we would have predicted, it nonetheless is 
consistent with our story. 

A third resource available for MC exploitation, to which we now turn, was 
committee assignments. The structure-induced equilibrium theoretical story, 
on which our understanding of the modern House rests, argues that standing 
committees play an important role in setting the legislative agenda on policies 
that fall within their respective jurisdictions. It follows that voters should 
tend to attribute credit and/or blame to members of specific committees for 
the policies the majority party enacts. Members can sell themselves as “ex- 
perts” on issues within their committees’ jurisdictions. The more a member 
invests in becoming an “expert,” the more valuable a particular committee 
assignment becomes to that member. Thus, it follows that the Australian 
ballot electoral change would induce incumbent MCs to pressure party lead- 
ers to let them retain their committee assignments from one Congress to the 
next. We predict that the proportion of incumbent committee assignments 
being retained by returning members should increase significantly after the 


51st Congress, all else constant. 


3Data was collected from Legislative Appropriations Acts as reported in Statutes at 
Large. 


Other Views 


As we noted in the introduction, there are two major interpretations of the 
“modernization” of the House in the literature, against which we would like 
to test our own explanation. The first stylized story we draw from the lit- 
erature we label the “institutionalization” hypothesis, after work by Polsby 
(1968); Polsby, Gallaher and Rundquist (1969); and Abram and Cooper 
(1968). House modernization for these authors was the result of a long-term 
process of institutional maturation. In this view, Congress changed very 
gradually over the post-Reconstruction and early Progressive periods from 
a “permeable” and unstable organization into a highly stable, “institution- 
alized” one. Institutionalization, they argued, ran contrary to the interests 
of party politicians and contrary to the maintenance of “responsible” party 
government, leading ultimately to the replacement of the strong-Speaker, 
party-oriented House politics of the Reed and Cannon years with the “com- 
mittee government” mode of politics familiar to most students of American 
politics. 

This perspective implies that committee tenure probabilities should have 
increased gradually and steadily over the transitional period. Strictly speak- 
ing, the “institutionalization” approach tells us nothing about the dynamics 
of institutional change other than its direction. Implicit in this view is a 
conception of “incremental” change, but no specification of functional form 
for such change. 

However, these works also are part of a larger literature on House com- 


mittees that emphasize the revolt against Speaker Cannon in 1910-1911 as 


“the single most important watershed in the history of the House and ... [an 


| 
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event] of crucial significance for an understanding of the modern House” 
(Abram and Cooper 1968: 54; see also Galloway and Wise 1976; Goodwin 
1959, 1970; Brady, Cooper and Hurley 1979; Fiorina 1977; for an alterna- 
tive view, see Jones 1968). One of the consequences of the Cannon revolt 
was a transfer of the committee assignment power from the Speaker to party 
committees (the Democratic party caucus during the 1911-1917 period; a 
majority party committee on committees thereafter). One might reasonably 
expect that a panel would find it more difficult to shuffle members around 
than would a single individual, such as the Speaker. Thus, the changes to 
the power of the Speaker would likely have led to greater stability in the 
committee system. Polsby and his coauthors argue that the structure of the 
House changed critically with the revolt: from a world in which committee 
assignments reflected the discretionary authority of the Speaker, to one in 
which “a strictly automated system of seniority has asserted itself” (Polsby 
1987: 111). The “institutionalization” approach to seniority, therefore, as- 
serts that there are long-term effects at play, but that the observable data 
will reflect the cataclysmic effects of the Cannon Revolt. 

The second stylized story we draw from the literature leans on the work 
of Price (1971, 1975, 1977). While Price was, in part, engaging Polsby and 
his collaborators in a methodological debate, he also offers a different causal 


interpretation of the development of House institutions in the early 20th 


century, drawing from the literature on electoral realignments.* It is widely 


argued that the American electorate underwent a dramatic realignment of 


*Price criticized PGR for failing to account for membership turnover and for changes in 
majority party control of the House. We agree with these criticisms. We are less interested 
in his critique of PGR than we are in his explanation for the change, however. 


1] 


political interests around the presidential election of 1896 (Key 1955; Burn- 


ham 1970; Price 1975, 1977), leading to (among other effects) a rapid profes- 


sionalization of the House associated with increased reelection probabilities. 


Almost overnight, Congress was permeated with members who regarded con- 


gressional service as a potential career, rather than as a momentary adven- 


ture or as a duty to a party organization. The electoral change, therefore, 


triggered a cultural change inside of the House. Amateurs — who were 


held to have cared very little about committee work and so did not dedicate 


themselves to becoming policy experts within the context of their commit- 


tee assignments — were swept out in favor of professional politicians. The 


realignment view thus implies that committee tenure probabilities should 


have changed sharply in response to the rapid replacement of amateurs with 


careerists interested in promoting the “rationalization” of House institutions. 


We can thus stylize two competing hypotheses about the implementation 


of a “seniority system” in committee tenure decisions from the conventional 


views. What we call the institutionalization hypothesis argues that MCs ex- 


erted rising pressure for stable committee assignments throughout the post- 


Reconstruction period, but that “seniority” was tempered by the Speaker’s 


discretionary power until the Cannon revolt. Thus, it implies that the tenure 


pattern should break at the time of the revolt.° Alternatively, the “realign- 


ment hypothesis” asserts that stable committee assignments followed a sharp 


change in electoral patterns identified with the 1896 presidential election. 


5Polsby et al. themselves focus on committee chairmanships and whether or not would- 
be chairs whose seniority was violated received “compensation.” They show in convincing 
fashion that “uncompensated” violations on chair appointments al] but disappear after 
the Cannon revolt. From this they infer the broader point about the installation of a 
seniority system. This argument loses much of its punch, however, if committee tenure 
probabilities are already high before the revolt. 
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Each provides testable hypotheses about how committee assignment prac- 
tices changed between the end of Reconstruction and the dawn of the New 
Deal. 

In the following section, we examine the empirical evidence on committee 
tenure patterns. We do so by constructing and testing these two alternative 
hypotheses about the timing of the adoption of a seniority norm, against our 
hypothesis, extending the Price/PGR analyses of committee leadership selec- 
tion to consider tenure probabilities for all incumbent MCs. Our hypothesis, 
we argue, grounded as it is in a change in electoral incentives, better explains 
the data and further points the way to a new explanation of other changes in 
House Rules, left unexplained or accounted for in an ad hoc fashion by the 


Price and PGR models. 


3 Data Analysis 


The central empirical implication of our approach is that committee tenure 
should rise after the widespread adoption of Australian ballot. In order to test 
this claim we need to build a statistical model of the length of time a member 
stays on a given committee assignment and see if there is a significant change 
after the ballot reforms. In particular, we predict a significant upward shift 
in committee tenure as personal vote opportunities become more worthwhile 
to the member. 

The aggregate pattern in the committee tenure data can be seen in Figure 
1, which plots the percentage of standing committee assignments retained by 
returning House members from one Congress to the next for the period 1876- 


1928. In other words, this figure looks only at the committee assignments 
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in congresses t and ¢ + 1 of incumbent members who win reelection to the 


House at t+ 1. Even at this level of aggregation, we argue, the data clearly 


splits into two regimes: the first, in which members retain on average about 


50 percent of their assignments, covers the years up to the early to mid 1890s 


and the second, in which MCs retain closer to 75 percent of their assignments, 


covers from about 1900 through 1928. 


Looking only at the aggregate data, it seems obvious that the Cannon re- 


volt does not help to explain the transition to secure committee assignments. 


It is less obvious, however, that we will be able to distinguish between re- 


alignment in the mid-1890s and adoption of Australian ballots at the start of 


the decade as the motivating force behind seniority. We need a more finely 


grained approach in order to distinguish between these two causal explana- 


tions. 


(Figure 1 about here] 


There are three general characteristics of the committee tenure data that 


make it somewhat difficult to model, however. First, we note that it is 


integer valued — i.e., our data set is coded such that a member serves one 


term, two terms, etc. Thus, a model that predicted a stay on a committee 


of, say, 1.7 terms would imply that we know more about tenure than we in 


fact know. The second characteristic of the data is that it displays “duration 


dependence.” If our expectations about committee tenure are correct, then 


each additional term on a given committee represents an investment in the 


MC’s personal brand name. Over time, the member will be less interested 


in transferring away from a given assignment, all else equal, since giving up 


an assignment means he would lose the accumulated investment. Thus a 
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member who has been on a committee for five terms should be less likely to 


give up his assignment than would a freshman member, all else equal. 


The last problem modeling the data is that the observed data is censored: 
as we noted above, our data set only includes surviving members. We do not 
get to observe the counterfactual — what would have happened to commit- 
tee assignments had another incumbent retained his seat rather than getting 
booted out of office. It is well known that turnover rates declined significantly 
during the late 19th century (Fiorina, Rohde and Wissel 1975). This poten- 
tially introduces a time-dependency problem as well. Later-elected MCs are 
more likely to win reelection; turnover per se probably affects the stability 
of committee assignments. While this turnover effect is important, as was 
pointed out by Price, it does not speak to the question we wish to answer: 
does individual MC behavior change after ballot reforms? 

One approach to this problem could have been to focus on panel data; 
i.e., to follow a “class” elected in a particular year throughout its members’ 
lives. This was the approach used by Budgor, et al. (1981) to argue that 
the realignment of 1896 was not a significant cause of the revolt against 
Cannon in 1910. However, focusing on only a single “class” at a time would 
prevent us from making full use of the information available in the committee 
assignment data. What we really would like to do, in effect, is to incorporate 
observations on all of the respective “classes” that are present in a given 
House into a single model. 

The class of models that are used to solve these three problems — referred 
to as duration models — is widely applied in labor economics to study em- 
ployment patterns (for a general review see Kiefer 1988). The primary choice 


we must make is whether to model the distribution of durations directly (as is 


suggested by King, Alt, Laver, and Burns 1990), using some discrete distribu- 


tion or instead to model the conditional probabilities of leaving a committee 


at the end of a term. Such conditional probabilities are referred to as the 


“hazard rate” in the duration literature. 


Both the distribution of durations and the hazard rate contain the same 


information, so we must make this modeling choice based on other criteria. 


King et al. argue that, since our predictions are about average durations, 


we should model the central tendency in durations directly. By doing so, 


however, we sacrifice the ability to easily include time-varying covariates. 


Time-varying covariates are particularly important in our case because of 


the aforementioned concern about turnover in congressional membership, 


which clearly is not constant across members’ stays on committees during 


the period of interest. There is also little loss in intuition using the hazard 


rate. Our prediction in terms of hazard rates is that, after the ballot reforms, 


the conditional probability of member giving up an assignment decreases (he 


becomes less likely to transfer off the committee, all else constant). 


Thus we need to build a model similar to more common binary choice 


models — e.g. , logit or probit — in which we want to infer an underlying 


probability for a series of binary outcomes: either the member did or did not 


give up his assignment in a given term on a committee (ignoring for the mo- 


ment any problems due to censoring). As with other binary choice problems, 


a linear model generally does not work well because the probabilities must 


lie between zero and one. We therefore adopt a proportional hazard model 


commonly used to model duration data to test our claims.® The basic model 


®We do not use a logit or probit because these, while satisfying the constraint of pro- 
ducing probabilities, imply a rather odd duration dependence. For details of the difference 
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X, 8) = Ao(t) exp( Reform x By) (1) 


where X(t, X, 9) is the probability of leaving a committee in term t given that 
the member has been on the committee for all terms prior to t, and given 
a set of covariates X and parameters /; Ao(t) is the “baseline” probability 
of leaving a committee when all covariates are zero (so that exp(-) is one); 


and Reform is a dummy variable indicating a congress occurring after the 


adoption of Australian ballot.? Thus, equation 1 implies that, before the 


ballot reforms, the probability of a member giving up an assignment in a 
given term is constant. 

What we want to ask is, does this hazard rate as modeled in equa- 
tion refeq:basic decline after the reforms? In other words, is the coefficient 
8, on the reform dummy variable significantly negative? If 3; were negative 
then exp(Reform x f;) would be less then one, so that the probability after 
the reform would be some fraction of the baseline probability. This is true 
regardless of the initial value of the baseline hazard for a given term. 

The above analysis is contingent on the assumption that the only rele- 
vant change affecting the hazard rate is ballot reform. But, the alternative 
hypotheses suggest otherwise. Thus, we want also to test the institution- 
alization and realignment hypotheses that there should be changes in the 


hazard rate after the Cannon revolt of-1910 or after the reelection of 1896, 


between the logit, probit, and other duration models see Sueyoshi (1991). 

7Much of debate in the duration literature is about how to model the baseline hazard 
Ao(t). We essentially model it as a term-specific dummy variable — referred to as a 
semi-parametric duration model. Alternatives include parametric restrictions which lead 
naturally to the Gompetz or Weibull distribution common in the duration literature. We 
tested these possible restrictions via a likelihood ratio test and rejected them. However, 
even under these restrictions our qualitative results did not change. 
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respectively. We therefore augmented equation | to include dummy variables 
representing all post-1896 Congresses and all post-1911 Congresses, similar 
to the reform variable already in the model. Again, according to both of 
these alternative theories, the coefficients on these dummy variables should 
be negative, indicating a decline in the probability a member gives up an 
assignment. 

We also need to control for other factors that should systematically alter 
the hazard rate. Drawing on Price’s critique of PGR we included a control 
for turnover. Turnover in our model represents the opportunities a member 
has to change a committee assignment, since the fewer returning members 
there are, the more committee slots there are to be filled. A similar logic 
also requires us to include a dummy variable for change in partisan con- 
trol of the House, since changing party control leads also to changes in the 
committee ratios between parties. This gives members of the new major- 
ity party possible assignment opportunities above and beyond the effects of 
turnover. Given this logic, both increased turnover and a change partisan 
control should increase the likelihood that a member gives up his assignment. 

Decreasing turnover may have other effects that are not picked up by the 
simple turnover variable. Lower chamber turnover of course implies longer 


average careers in the House, which may have its own effect on committee 


assignments. To account for this possibility, we also included a control vari- 


able for seniority in the House — the cumulative terms served by member 
2 as of time t. We expected, consistent with Price’s interpretation, that as 
members settle into careers in the House, they become less likely to change 
their committee assignments, all else constant. Thus, we expect the sign on 


this variable to be negative — higher service in the House leads to a lower 


probability of losing a given assignment. 

We also include a dummy variable indicating whether the committee as- 
signment is to a privileged committee. This draws on the work that shows 
that some committees are more desirable then others (Stewart 1992; Munger 
1986). If there are in fact “more desirable” committee assignments, for what- 
ever reason, members should loathe giving them up. We lack a good theo- 
retical model for distinguishing what these desirable committees might be, 


but a defendable approximation should be to distinguish those committees 


that are defined by the House rules to have privileged access to the floor.® 


Finally, we included a control for party membership. We had no particular 
expectation for the effect this variable would have, but we note that commit- 
tee assignments are handled at the level of the party caucus and thus there 
might be systematic, idiosyncratic differences in tenure patterns between the 
two parties that our model cannot otherwise pick up. 

We estimate this fully specified model using data for all standing com- 
mittee assignments from 1874 to 1928. The details of the estimation are 
discussed in appendix A. The results may be found in Table 1. Our primary 
concern is the ballot reform dummy. As expected, it is significant and neg- 
ative — evidence in support of our model. The results for realignment and 
the Cannon revolt are less impressive. The coefficient on the realignment 
dummy was positive, contrary to the realignment hypothesis, although the 
result was not statistically significant. The institutionalization hypothesis 


fared a little better, in that the sign of the Revolt coefficient is in the correct 


8In the main, privileged committees tend to be concerned with key parts of policy — 
such as Ways and Means, Rules, and the various appropriations committees during the 
1879-1920 period of decentralized management of appropriations. A list of the committees 
we coded as privileged committees is available upon request. 
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direction. However, it too is statistically indistinguishable from zero. 


[Table 1 about here] 


While the results of these statistical hypothesis tests provide important 


support for our main hypothesis, it is hard, given the non-linear form of the 


model, to see the effect of the ballot reform on the probability of giving up a 


given committee assignment. In order to better explore this effect, in Table 


ember the probability that he gives up 


2 we calculated for a hypothetical m 


his assignment, both before and after the ballot reforms. Our hypothetica 


MC has attributes set to their mean levels (all continuous covariates are 


measured as differences from mean, so they are zero when the mean value is 


attained) and all dummy variables are set to zero. From Table 2 we see that 


percent less likely to give up his 


after the reforms a freshman member was 2 


assignment in the next Congress than he would have been before the ballot 


changes. Similarly we see that a 4th term member is 10 percent less likely 


to give up his assignment after the ballot reforms. 


[Table 2 about here.] 


4 Conclusion 


We have argued in this paper that the development of the modern House in 


the late 19th century can best be accounted for in a model that explicitly 


considers the electoral motives of members of Congress and the structure 


of policy making under the Constitution. Congressional organizations are a 


mbent MCs; they tend to reflect the forces that drive 


matter of choice for incu 


members’ interests and incentives. Thus events, such as changes in electoral 
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laws or party control of government, that alter the value of various electoral 
strategies will have predictable effects on House organizations. 


Within this framework, then, we can account for such hallmarks of the 


modern Congress as committee tenure and personal and committee staff 


resources, both of which “arrived” in the late 19th century. These innova- 
tions in Congressional organization were, in large part, a response to the 
widespread adoption of Australian ballot laws during the 1889-1891 period, 
which altered the incentives of reelection-seeking incumbent members. The 
new ballot laws allowed voters to separate their voting decisions on congres- 
sional elections from their decisions on other races being contested at the 
same time. As a consequence, incumbent MCs could better reap the benefits 
of their individual efforts in Congress and the collective efforts of their party 
in the House, thus distancing themselves somewhat from the close electoral 
relationship they had previously enjoyed with state and local party office 
holders. 

The implication of this ballot change for MC behavior inside of the House, 
we argue, is that MCs would seek ways to be more responsive to constituents 
subject to the constraints imposed and opportunities created by the organi- 
zation of the House. Specifically, we would expect to observe an increase in 
the kinds of activities identified by Mayhew and Fiorina as credit-claiming 
activities: casework, bureaucratic “unsticking” services, the advertising of 
legislative proposals for which a member can credibly assert responsibility 
in shaping, and so forth. Hence, these changes in electoral incentives, all 
else equal, induced MCs to increase significantly their interest in and efforts 
vis-a-vis their committee assignments (thereby wishing to retain them from 


Congress to Congress) and their demand for other legislative resources such 


| 


as staff. 


Estimation 


In this appendix we derive in some detail the statistical model used to test 


our claims about changes in committee tenure patterns discussed in the text.® 


Since hazard models are not that commonly used in political science, we first 


show the relationship between the hazard function and the distribution of 


duration times, which is normally used to generate a maximum likelihood 


model. We then use the hazard model to generate a likelihood function. We 


then show how the hazard model specified can be thought of as an unusual 


binary choice model which aides in both estimation and interpretation. Fi- 


nally, we turn to specifying the functional form of the hazard model in the 


text. 


Our goal is to develop a statistical model of how long a member of 


Congress remains on a committee, taking into account possible right-censoring 


due to failure to be returned to Congress. Using standard econometric prac- 


X, 9), or distri- 


tice we would just specify either the conditional density, f(t 


bution, F(t | X,@) and maximize the resulting likelihood function. However, 


it is often easier with grouped duration data, such as the committee tenure 


data, to instead specify the hazard rate — i.e. the probability that an individ- 


ual in the sample gives up his assignment’ in period t. We are able to specify 


the model in terms of the hazard rate because it completely determines the 


stochastic process. 


°The discussion in this appendix is based on Sueyoshi 1991 and Kiefer 1988. See them 
for greater detail 
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We define the hazard function, ignoring covariates for the moment, as: 


f(t) _ f(t) 
1- F(t) S(t) 


\(t) = (2) 


where F(t) is the cumulative distribution of the durations, f(t) is its asso- 
ciated density, and S(t) is the survivor function — i.e. the probability that 
the duration T is greater then t. Since f(t) = F(t), equation (2) sets up an 


implicit differential equation which we can use to solve for S(t): 
t 
S(t) = exp(- A(s)ds). (3) 
0 


We therefore see that the density (and, of course, the cumulative distribu- 
tion) can be expressed entirely in terms of the hazard function A(t) from 


equations (2) and (3): 


f(t) = A(t)S(t) = A(t) exp(— Ms)ds). (4) 


This implies that we can write the likelihood using the hazard function. 
Before we can derive the likelihood function, we need to provide some 
more definitions and notation. We will first need to define f(t) not in terms of 
S(t), but instead in terms of the conditional survival function. Consider any 
two durations t, and t,-, which are ordered by their subscripts (t,-1 < tx). 


We may define the conditional survivor function as 


S(t, | T > ty-1) = Pr(T > ty | T > te-1) 


= exp(— \(s)ds). 


thea 


k 
f (tk) = 


since S(t,) = S(t; | T > t;- 1); to = 0. 


|_| 
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We also need to extend the basic notation and results above to the more 


general hazard function A(t, X, 6) which allows for a parameterized influence 


of a set of covariates X given a set of parameters 0. Using this new notation 


we can redefine the conditional survivor function as: 


tk 
S(t, A, T > = 8) = exp(- \(s)ds) (8) 


where a;(.X,6) represents the exponential of the k,, integrated hazard seg- 


ment from ft,_; to tg. 


Turing to the problem of formulating the likelihood function, two possible 


cases will arise in the data. In the case where the failure time is not right- 


censored and is observed to occur at period t, all that is known is that 


the individual had not failed — i.e. left the committee — at the beginning 


of period t — 1 but has failed by the beginning of period ¢. Alternatively, 


given right censoring at period ?¢, all that is know is that the underlying 


duration exceeds t — 1. The probabilities associated with these two events 


(and hence their contribution to the likelihood) can be expressed in terms of 


the underlying hazards and integrated hazard segments: 


Pr(ty-1 < T < tx) \(s, X,0)S(s, X,9)ds 


k-1 
= (1 a4(X,6)) 6) (9) 


j=l 


Pr(T > = | X,0)S(s, X, 


k-1 


= TJ 9). (10) 


Given these two probabilities we are in a position to define the likelihood 


function for the grouped duration data. If individual 2’s duration takes the 


from (t;,c;) where ¢; is the individual observed duration, and ¢; is a censoring 
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indicator which takes on the value of one if the observation is censored and 
zero otherwise, then the likelihood function for the N individuals in the 


sample is 


N t;-1 


i=1 


The common approach to estimation then would be to specify a functional 
form for \(-) (and therefore a(-)), and maximize the log likelihood function 
given the observed data. We will come back to the choice of functional form 
for the hazard function. 

In order to simplify the estimation of (11) we need to consider the rela- 
tionship of hazard models to other discrete choice models. We can think of 
an individual observation as a series of binary choices in each period: indi- 
vidual z either survived or failed in each period. In terms of the likelihood 
function in (11), each individual contributes t; — c; non-identical Bernoulli 
trials to the likelihood, where the success probabilities are given by a period 
specific function for the probability of surviving to the subsequent period 
(Kiefer 1988). 

In order to estimate the durations on committees as a series of binary 
choices, we need to construct a synthetic data set with each period-individual 


survival as the unit of observation. Let the total number of observations in 


this synthetic data set be N = >>; (ti — ¢:). We index these observations by 


n, define the indicator d, which takes on the value of one if the individual 
survives the interval and zero otherwise, and the time-indicator t, which 
gives the time-period with the interval associated with observation n. We 


can then write the equivalent likelihood function: 


N 


n=1 


This likelihood is strikingly similar to the standard binary choice models, 
except the usual cumulative distribution — either the normal for probit or 
logistic for logit models — is replaced by a(-) which depends on the integrated 
hazard components. 

The only issuue left to resolve in order to estimate the model is a speci- 
fication of A(t, X,@). We choose to restrict our specification to the family of 


Cox (1972) proportional hazards defined as: 
A(t, = Ao(t) exp(X 8); (13) 


where o(t), the baseline hazard which characterizes the dependence of the 
hazard upon time, which may depend on additional parameters, so that 
6 contains both # and the additional shape parameters. The specification 
derives its name from the fact that the explanatory variables alter the hazard 
proportionately, by scaling the baseline hazard up or down by a constant 
factor. 

Although we have specified \(-), our likelihood is written in terms of the 
Q,%; SO we must derive it. We do this by substituting our choice of A(-) into 


the definition of a,. This yields: 


tk 


a,(X,0) = exp(— / Ao(s) exp(X 8)ds) 


= exp(— exp(7 + X9)) (14) 


where +, = log te Ao(s)ds. Hence the 7, imbeds the nature of the duration 


dependence of the process. 

Much of the econometric literature on proportional hazards has focused 
on specifying a parametric functional form for Ao(t), which places between- 
period restrictions on the 7. In our case, since we have no theoretical jus- 


tification for restriction on the duration dependence, we estimate the +;’s 
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directly as period-specific constants — an approach referred to a “semipara- 
metric” in the literature. We can thus estimate our model using a binary 
response model in which the probability of surviving an interval is given by 
exp(— exp(7%. + X8)). 

There are two advantages to likelihood function defined by (12) and (14). 
First, we do not need to restrict the duration dependence as is required by 
the parametric approaches. This is important in our application since we 
have no theoretical basis upon which to place such restrictions. Second, and 
more importantly, this binary choice model of the duration is straight forward 
to compute. All that is needed to evaluate the likelihood is the ability to 
estimate non-linear regression models. We estimated our model reported 
in the paper by first estimating the appropriate non-linear regression using 
fixed weights. We then used these estimates as initial values to take one 
Newton-Raphson step in the direction of maximum likelihood.!° This one- 
step estimator will achieve first-order efficiency and will offer considerable 


computational saving over a fully interactive estimation of equation 11. 
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Table 1: 
Semi-Parametric Proportional Hazard Model of 
Committee Tenure in U.S. House, 1874-1928. 
Dependent Variable: Conditional Probability of Leaving Committee 


Independent Variables Coefficent= 


Cumulative Terms in House -0.017 
(0.005) 


Percent Returned 0.208 
(0.136) 

Party Control dummy 

Democrat dummy 


Privileged Committee dummy 


Realignment dummy 


(0.043) 


Revolt dummy -0.028 
(0.023) 


Ballot Reform dummy -0.280 


(0.035) 


a 


Base line Hazards: 
ist Committee 0.081 
(0.030) 
2nd Committee 0.258 
(0.033) 
3rd Committee 0.355 
(0.040) 
4th Committee 0.509 
(0.050) 
5th Committee 0.501 
__(0..064) 
6th Committee 0.359 
(0.077) 
7th Committee 0.324 
| (0.102) 
8th Committee 0.810 
(0.168) 
Sth Committee 0.547 
(0.188) 


Log Likelihood: -10389.737 
N: 20007 


(0.018) 
-0.246 
(0.023) 
0.053 


Committee 
Committee 
Committee 
Committee 
Committee 
Committee 
Committee 


Committee 
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ABSTRACT 


We live in a world thick with the fruits of fabrication. What those fruits are is how they enter 
human experience, and how they enter experience always bears the impress of gender identities. To 
show how gender informs the ways we make sense of technically-complex artifacts, I compare two 
readings of the "accident" at the V.I. Lenin Nuclear Power Station at Chernobyl in 1986. The first is 
that of Grigori Medvedev, a Russian nuclear physicist who was involved in construction of the reactor 
complex at Chernobyl; and the second is that of Christa Wolf, a German author who wrote her novel 


Accident in the months immediately following the explosion at Reactor #4. Generalizing from this 
inquiry, I conclude that artifacts overcome what I call their “referential instability” only when the 
intrinsically political battle over what they are has been brought to a close. 


PREFACE 


What follows is a late chapter of a larger work tentatively titled Creatures of Prometheus: 
Gender and the Politics of Technology. The purpose of this work is to explore some of the ways 
fabricated things, what I call artifacts, participate in shaping engendered experience. That work is 
composed of two parts. The first opens with a critique of what I call the “Cartesian metaphysic of 
use,” i.e., the metaphysic that informs most conventional talk (at least in the West) about the 
relationship between human beings and the things they make. In a nutshell, that metaphysic suggests 
that we are so many discrete Cartesian subjects whose autonomy is manifest in the choices we. make 
concerning efficient use of the intrinsically neutral objects fashioned for our convenience. This 

ysic, I argue, gives expression to specifically masculine modes of experience and, as such, is 
ill-shaped to articulate the experience of those who inhabit other worlds. 

The first part of this larger work closes with elaboration of an alternative metaphysic, one 
which highlights the mutually-constitutive dialectic sustained between human creators and their 
artifactual creatures. To get at the character of that dialectic, I appropriate the terms “projection” and 

"reciprocation" from Elaine Scarry’s The Body in Pain. “Projection” refers to the capacity of human 
beings to relieve the body of its more immediate needs by incorporating knowledge of its 
vulnerabilities into material artifacts. “Reciprocation” refers to the ways artifacts remake their makers 
by releasing potentialities that would remain latent in the absence of the emancipatory work performed 
by the fruits of fabrication. To take a simple example, our understanding of the need of warm- 
blooded creatures to maintain a constant body temperature is projected into a coat. That coat 
reciprocates by freeing its wearer to take part in various outdoor activities, activities that would go 
unexplored were the body still naked. 

The second part of this larger work amplifies the argument of the first through explorations of 
three specific artifacts: 1) the shield Hephaestus fashions for Achilles, as described in Book 18 of 
Homer’s Iliad; 2) the creature who haunts Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein; and 3) the nuclear power 
plant at Chernobyl. In each of these cases, I contrast the sense-making work done by men with that 
done by women. The latter, I argue, encounter special dilemmas in coming to terms with artifacts that 
inhabit and structure the public world because, as a rule, their conduct as makers has been confined to 
the private realm. To get at those difficulties, in the first of these three chapters, I contrast the 
meaning-making work of Hephaestus and Achilles with that of Achilles’s mother, Thetis. In the 
second, I oppose the interpretive practices of Victor Frankenstein to that of his fiancée, Elizabeth. 
And in the third, presented here, I examine the differences between a Soviet nuclear physicist’s 
reading of the "accident* at Chernobyl and that of an East German woman whose knowledge of this 
incident is limited to what she hears on the radio. (The references in the present essay to Victor, 
Victoria, Elizabeth, Achilles, Thetis, etc. refer back to those previous discussions; they supplement 
but are not essential, I think, to an understanding of the argument advanced in this paper. “Victoria,” 
by the way, is the name I have bestowed on Victor’s creature.) 

My overall aim in this project is to confuse and then refashion some of the conceptual 
distinctions we conventionally employ in thinking about the experience of material artifacts. In 
working through its basic argument, I have found contemporary pragmatism and feminism most 
helpful (although my appropriation of each bears the mark of Marx’s early writings and of Merleau- 
Ponty’s phenomenology). From pragmatism, I adopt a hostility toward any foundationalist metaphysic 
that identifies true being with the refined products of intellectual abstraction and that, accordingly, 
construes conduct as the teleocratic refashioning of matter in accordance with their reified 
imperatives. More particularly, from John Dewey’s Experience and Nature and Art As Experience, I 
adopt a dialectical understanding of how it is that persons fashion sense from the pregnant possibilities 
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intimated by nature’s interweaving events, as these are caught up within linguistically-saturated 


From the perspective of much contemporary feminism, I take an appreciation of the 
significance of daily detail; an acknowledgment of the sensuous body’s vital participation in the 
project of making sense; an affirmation of the relational character of all things; and a questioning of 
the "givenness” of the familiar distinctions we now draw between woman and man, body and mind, 
human and machine, culture and nature, etc. More particularly, from the work of those often labelled 
"standpoint theorists” (e.g., Dorothy Smith, Nancy Hartsock, Sara Ruddick), I adopt a chastened 
version of the claim that women, in virtue of distinct bodily structures and capacities as well as 
distinct forms of cultural experience, inhabit a world that is significantly unlike that in which men 
typically live. Accordingly, while acknowledging the constraints imposed by their relegation to the 
private sphere, I also want to argue that women can sometimes appreciate qualities of artifactually- 
textured experience that remain more or less invisible to mea. 

Together, contemporary feminism and pragmatism share a suspicion toward the language of 
use and the Cartesian metaphysic it presupposes. Each, more specifically, intimates our need to call 
into question the neat boundaries we conventionally draw between and around subject and object. To 
render those boudaries more permeable is, I hope, to begin to show how more familiar forms of 
thinking about artifacts reinforce established relations of gender-based domination and so undermine 
the prospects for egalitarian political affairs. 


Out of the libraries 

Emerge the butchers. 

Pressing their children closer 

Mothers stand and humbly search 

The skies for the inventions of learned men. 


Bertolt Brecht, "1940° 


Speaking the Unspoken 


No woman ever stands utterly naked before a man. No matter how intimate, her relationship 
to him is always mediated by conventions neither entirely comprehends nor perfectly controls. 
Learned postures and acquired gestures, habituated assumptions about what it is proper to say or to 
leave unsaid, customary ways of exercising and ceding authority, all these and more form a 
dispositional network that circumscribes what each may consider a free exchange between autonomous 
beings. What differentiates the relationships of women to men, then, is not the fact that some are 
creatures of artifice and others are natural. Rather, what distinguishes one from another is the fact 
that sometimes a woman’s embodied senses can assist in negotiating the gender relations in which she 
is entangled, and sometimes they cannot. 

Mother to Achilles, Thetis knows well enough why her son cannot refuse to battle Hector. 
"More than sister" to Victor, Elizabeth understands why he cannot stay within the suffocating 
confines of his father’s household. But at other times a woman can neither see nor touch those men 
who shape her destiny. At these moments, she must rely upon less palpable means in order to fashion 
sense from her situation. Such, I suspect, was the case of those women in northern Europe who, early 
one morning in 1986, awoke to find an invisible assailant, borne by the breezes of a late spring, 
bursting through their doors. 

What exactly happened at the V.I. Lenin Nuclear Power Station at Chernobyl on April 26, 
1986? As a rule, we do not find this question problematic. We do not find ourselves groping for 
words, struggling to figure out how best to respond. We answer without hesitation, using terms like 
“reactor,” “explosion,” “accident.” These familiar nouns, threads of a more comprehensive discursive 
web, are woven together in ways that afford our talk coherence and direction. To call this artifact a 
"reactor" is, for example, to affirm that an “explosion” is not essential to what it is. Were matters 
otherwise, no doubt we would call it something else—a “bomb,” perhaps. Accordingly, when that 
thing does in fact erupt, we situate that event in the sphere of the unplanned, the contingent. What 
happened was an “accident.” And once that determination has been made, the drift of our conceptual 
resources invariably leads us to conclude that, if we are to bring this matter to a close, we must 
punish those responsible for this thing’s violation of its nature. 

But language is never innocent. This way of speaking about Chernobyl, of rendering ordinary 
this extraordinary incident, is not the only way. Its apparent adequacy to this event reveals little of the 
truth about Chernobyl. What it does reveal is the enduring authority of a complex web of 
institutionalized relations of power whose legitimacy relies on the persistence of such familiar ways of 
making sense. One of the threads giving shape to that web is the thread we isolate for analytic 
purposes using the term "gender." To show how that thread is related to the sense-making discourse 
that labels Chernobyl an “accident” is to take a first step toward depriving that discourse of its self- 
evidence. To discover that this discourse is itself a fiction, a made-up thing, is in turn to destablize 
the meaning of the material artifact we call a “reactor.” And that, finally, is to breathe new life into 
the question: What happened at the V.I. Lenin Nuclear Power Station at Chernobyl in the early 
morning hours of April 26?, 1986? 
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Nuclear Identity 


Grigori Medvedev, author of The Truth About Chernobyl, is a character in his own text. 
Fashioning his account of the events leading to and following the explosion at Chernobyl, Medvedev 
constructs for public consumption the self he wishes to be known as. What do his readers learn of this 
creature, and what remains unsaid? 

Medvedev, we are told, is a-Russian physicist who served as deputy chief engineer when 
construction of the first reactor at Chernobyl began in 1970. In 1979, when radioactive gases and 
liquid wastes escaped from the reactor at Three Mile Island, he was a section chief in the department 
of the Ministry of Energy responsible for the operation of all nuclear power stations. After reading a 
confidential account of the accident in Pennsylvania, Medvedev elected to challenge the Soviet 
government’s assertions concerning the absolute safety of its nuclear power stations. However, he 
could find a publisher for only one of the four short stories he wrote to dramatize his concerns, and 
so the others were relegated to his desk drawer. Discharged from his position in operations because of 
radiation poisoning, he was subsequently appointed deputy director of the Central Directorate for 
Power Station Construction, another branch of the Ministry of Energy. This position, which he held 
in 1986, entailed responsibility for all nuclear power plant construction in the Soviet Union. Shortly 
after the conflagration at Chernobyl, he was ordered by the Politburo to head an official investigation 
into its causes and consequences. 

Although we learn something of Medvedev’s character as he tells of his supervision of this 
investigation, his autobiographical comments are essentially confined to these details. He identifies 
himself, in other words, exclusively in terms of his status within the overlapping and overwhelmingly 
male worlds of science and state. This is not to say that no women inhabit Medvedev’s world; but, 
almost without exception, such beings appear as keepers of the hearth, as wives fearful for their 
husbands’s safety, as mothers anxious to shield their children from harm. For them, he expresses 
sincere, albeit paternalistic, concern: “Mothers are giving birth in the Pripyat maternity clinic at this 
very moment! Their babies must come into a clean world!" (GM, 48).’ Such solicitude does not, 
however, imply that Medvedev considers either gender relationships in general, or his more particular 
relationship to the private sphere, relevant to an analysis of the meaning of Chernobyl. Like his 
fellow neo-Cartesian, Victor Frankenstein, Grigori Medvedev abstracts himself from his past, from 
the network of dependencies out of which he emerged as a boy, in order to present himself as a being 
who is now self-made. 

Such autonomy is a vital component of his present authority to stand as author of The Truth 
About Chernobyl. Objectivity, the ability to see matters from a distance, is a virtue that presupposes 
extrication from the network of particularistic ties that might otherwise contaminate the capacity to 
judge impartially. But this is not the only condition of his authority to speak the truth. Like 
Hephaestus in his day, Medvedev is the paradigmatic exemplar of the modern maker. He is an 
engineer, a professional whose knowledge is inseparable from its realization in the construction of 
durable artifacts. Unlike Hephaestus, though, Medvedev’s skill is not carried within the musculature 
of his hands and arms. His specialized understanding of the conditions under which radioactive 
materials will disintegrate in a controlled manner is theoretical rather than practical in the sense that it 
is not the sort of knowledge that can become the stuff of embodied habits. It cannot become so 
incorporated because it is, by nature, abstract. Its concern is not with the qualitative properties of 
tangible materials, but with the statistical regularities that obtain amongst an undifferentiated mass of 
atoms whose interactions his untutored senses will never apprehend. 

The conceptual abstraction of Medvedev’s knowledge mimics his narrative detachment from 
the web of human relations. The materialization of that knowledge within a nuclear reactor, under the 
direction of multiple bureaucratic agencies, involves an additional but complementary sort of 


abstraction. Recall Descartes’s praise of urban planners who understand that if the rationality of a 
city’s design is to be assured, all that history has bequeathed to the present must be razed. Preparation 
of the site for the V.I. Lenin Nuclear Power Station required analagous abstraction from the past. 
Only after the transfer by government decree of twenty-two square kilometers of land from collective 
and state farms to the Ministry of Energy, only after the displacement of peasants from land they had 
farmed since the 1930’s, could the engineers of Chernobyl begin their work. "I saw it built almost 
from the ground up" (GM, 31). Gazing down upon the community constructed atop this tabula rasa, 
Medvedev sees that it is marred by none of the disorderliness, the senseless juxtaposition of unrelated 
things, that characterizes unplanned creations. “It was comfortable, convenient, and very clean® (GM, 
31). In stark contrast to the meandering courss of the Pripyat River, the reactor’s perfectly circular 
turbines housed in perfectly rectangular halls testify to the truth of the knowledge that fashions 
boundless power from nature’s anarchy. 

Medvedev takes his status as a physicist, his work as an engineer, and his position as a high- 
level bureaucrat, and folds them within the confines of a nuclear identity. This unproblematic self can 
affirm its special qualification "to reconstruct in authentic detail...a picture of the full horror of the 
Chernobyl nuclear disaster" (GM, x) because it once served as expert midwife to this artifact and now 
stands as its Archimedean witness: 


No one person knew the whole picture, as each of the participants or eyewitnesses was 
familiar only with his own small piece of the tragedy. It is my duty, however, to give as 
complete and accurate a picture as possible. Only the full truth about the biggest nuciear 
disaster ever to happen on this earth can help people analyze this tragedy in depth, learn from 
it, and rise to a new level of understanding and responsibility for the future (GM, 216). 


Set apart from the events he is to describe, Medvedev’s rhetoric effectively distinguishes his epistemic 
position from that of those too ill-informed to grasp it comprehensively. He, for example, is quite 
unlike the two foolish fishermen who, dangling their lines into the reactor’s cooling pond on the night 
of April 26, had no clue that they, “just like the fry they hoped to catch, had themselves been caught 
in the powerful trap of a nuclear disaster" (GM, 87). 

Medvedev’s remoteness from those caught up within the sweep of everyday concerns is the 
condition of his standing as an Enlightenment hero, a bearer of “the wind of purifying truth” (GM, 
1). A modern Prometheus, he alone dares to steal knowledge from the state, from those petty 
bureaucrats who can preserve their status only by keeping the secrets of nuclear power hidden away 
in so many sealed files. He alone understands that the duty of a truth-teller is not to this or that 
fisherman, this or that class, this or that nation, but to the statistically-significant but undifferentiated 
abstraction that is all mankind. 

Medvedev finds untroubled the relationship between what he wishes to say and the linguistic 
resources available to him. In his self-assured world, words stand as perfect mirrors to their intended 
objects, and so he finds it easy to define the artifact of present concern. This thing is a "reactor." But 
what exactly does it mean to call this thing a “reactor?” For Medvedev, to do so is to define this 
artifact in terms of the organization of its material parts in light of its intended purpose. This aim of 
this thing is to generate electricity by harnessing the energy emitted when radioactive elements decay. 
That aim is accomplished through the work of a boiling water pressurized tube reactor. Its core 
consists of a 2000 ton pile of graphite blocks shaped into a cylinder about 23 feet high and 46 feet in 
diameter. Each of these blocks contains a tubular channel. Inserted into those channels are 1680 fuel 
tubes spaced 9.8 inches apart. Those tubes are made of pure zirconium alloyed with a small amount 
of niobium, and they contain 190 tons of uranium oxide. The disintegration rate of this radioactive 
fuel is controlled through the insertion and removal of 211 control rods which, because they are made 
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of boron carbide, absorb neutrons and so prevent them from colliding with other fuel atoms. If all the 
control rods are simultaneously and fully inserted, the reactor shuts down. As the rods are withdrawn, 
the chain reaction of nuclear fission begins, and the power of the reactor increases. 

What sort of a definition is this? Essentially, Medvedev has characterized this artifact in a 
way that complements his own Cartesian self-identification. Like its maker, this thing is temporally 
and spatially autonomous. As we saw, Medvedev’s autobiography extends in time only as far as is 
necessary to establish his present professional identity; beyond that, his past remains invisible. By the 
same token, defining the reactor in functional terms, i.e., in terms of its present production of 
electrical power, Medvedev furnishes no account of the historical conditions that engendered its 
possibility. For example, its relationship to a bureaucratic state, caught within the throes of the Cold 
War and committed to accelerated industrial productivity, is deemed irrelevant to its identity. 
Correlatively, Medvedev finds the spatial boundaries of his self clearly demarcated; were he not 
unambiguously distinguished from the things of which he speaks, were he but one event caught up 
within a promiscuous swirl, his commitment “to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth” (GM, 259) would prove quite untenable. By the same token, Medvedev is persuaded that the 
reactor’s boundaries are neatly defined by its concrete walls as well as by the 500 ton “biological 
shields" affixed to those walls at top and bottom. He thus neglects the reactor’s situation as a joint 
within a vast network of relations, a network of interdependence extending well beyond the termini of 
the high voltage wires radiating in every direction from atop Chernobyl’s turbine halls. 


Descartes, Gone Fission 


One of the links of the chain reaction initiated at Chernobyl will in time close about the 
narrator of Christa Wolf's Accident. In a sense, as with Medvedev, Wolf is a character in and of her 
own literary creation. What we learn of that narrator can be said equally well of Wolf. She is a 
novelist who, at the time of Accident’s composition, is alone at her family’s summer home outside of 
Mecklenburg in what was, in 1986, the German Democratic Republic. The event that prompts this 
woman to engage in the first-person interior discourse that comprises this novel is the same event that 
prompts Wolf to write Accident. Yet, unlike the character "Medvedev" in Medvedev’s The Truth 

, Wolf does not expressly identify herself with that narrator. Indeed, she insists on 
this being’s fictionality: “None of the characters in this book is identical with a living person. They 
have all been invented by me" (CW, unnumbered page).? 

Including transparently self-referential detail while simultaneously denying its truthfulness, 
Wolf renders author and narrator at once the same and not the same. Such “autobiographical fiction" 
offers a challenge to Medvedev’s belief in the unproblematic facticity of his relationship to the world 
as well as the declarative prose he employs to articulate that relationship. Medvedev presents his 
textual self as a literal re-presentation of its author, an effect whose cause is he. But for Wolf, it is 
impossible to neatly distinguish authors from characters, speakers from the things of which they 
speak, discrete causes from their determinate effects. This does not mean that the distinction between 
word and world dissolves into an insubstantial ether of free-floating signifiers. But it does mean that 
the dialectical relationship between felt experience and linguistic articulation, never wholly removed 
from the stream of time, renders it impossible to say with perfect confidence that this is fancy while 
that is not. This does not mean that everything collapses into so much solipsistic subjectivity. But it 
does mean that all things fall into the category of fiction, of creatures of artifice. To Medvedev, that 
collapse must signify epistemological chaos; for Wolf, it hints at new ways of fashioning significance 
from the matters given to sense. 


The narrator of Accident has neither first nor last name, no label that will establish her clear 
and distinct self. She is one of the anonymous many whose fate is now intertwined with events none 
anticipated. But this absence of a name does not mean, as it surely must for Medvedev, an absence of 
identity. She identifies herself as a woman, and that means affirming her heteronomy, the intrinsic 
interconnection of her life with that of specific others. Most immediately pressing is her relationship 
to her brother whose anesthetized body, on this late day in April, is stretched beneath the knife of a 
surgeon working to excise a cancerous brain tumor. Like Thetis, her identity is palpably bound up 
with her “maternal” responsibility to assure the well-being of the men closest to her: “It may be that 
your will to live is crumbling a bit. That’s why this additional line has been installed, two heads are 
better than one, as our mother used to say (Take good care of your little brother!)" (CW, 14). Like 
Elizabeth, she has learned that a sister’s duties sometimes involve the telling of little lies, of half 
truths designed to shield men from their vulnerabilities: "I sat down and wrote you a letter, brother, 
in large print for the sake of your still weakened eyes, using expressions like "new beginning’ and 
*rebirth,’ making myself believe in them, although I wondered whether I don’t keep insisting on them 
out of defiance or out of my incapability to truly face the new situation, or whether I merely thought 
it appropriate to strengthen your will to recover, even through a bit of deception" (CW, 85). 

Less immediate but far more encompassing is her identification with the company of women 
to whom she is related by blood. Reaching forward and backward in time, she thinks of herself as a 
plurality of complementary beings, each delineated in relational terms, each called forth within 
different but not discrete contexts. Sometimes sequentially, sometimes simultaneously, she is 
grandmother, granddaughter, daughter, and mother. The depth of her identification with those who 
have played these parts before her and those who will do so after she is gone is most apparent when 
her tongue speaks their words. "Never say never, I said, and heard my mother speaking through me; 
saw her standing there and heard her speaking on the telephone with her granddaughter, my daughter" 
(CW, 95). Such temporal confusion is a vital resource of her present sense-making. Perhaps it was 
just a dream. Even so, it brings comfort to recall the day when Grandmother Marie, seated aside her 
on an old wooden bed, explained “that we all have to die and that we can accept it. For the space of a 
moment I understood that our lives lead up to such simple truths and I felt gratitude toward my 
grandparents and all the forebears who had struggled through life before me, and before them, but 
that feeling disappeared very quickly" (CW, 66-67). 

Why does that feeling vanish so abruptly? It does so because today the thread of her life 
becomes tangled with that of an other she will never know. Her relationship to Medvedev is mediated 
by an artifact which, as in the case of Victor and Elizabeth, of Thetis and Achilles, will challenge 
their capacity to make meaning in very different ways. Medvedev’s reading of what he calls this 
"universal tragedy” (GM, xi) will remain untouched by knowledge of what she endures, while her 
anxieties will remain uninformed by the knowledge that qualifies him as a nuclear engineer. To him, 
despite his absence from the scene, what transpires on April 26 can be described in terms of the 
evidence of the senses: "Smoke, fumes, black ash falling in flakes, hot oil being ejected from 
smashed pipes, the severely damaged roof about to collapse at any minute, the protective paneling 
hanging perilously over the edge of the turbine hall—and noise, the crackling of fires raging above" 
(GM, 95). To her, this Promethean conflagration is a news item, dispassionately communicated via 
the disembodied words of an unknown radio announcer, concerning something she can neither touch 
nor see. 

Till today, the pluralism of her identity was never experienced as incoherence. Till today, the 
braided multiplicity of parts she played sustained her place in the world. But on this day, those 
strands begin to fray, to pull apart. Like Elizabeth upon learning of Justine’s execution, she stands on 
the edge of senselessness: 
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What a word. Are you listening in, brother: rebirth. Yes, I could quite well remember 
the times when I myself used such words and they had a meaning for me. A quick, 
sharp pain of longing tore open all those times before me, together with the abyss into 
which they had disappeared. I realized that at some point—perhaps not all at once, 
pechaps definitively only today—the ropes fastening our life net to certain fixtures had 
snapped. Ropes which could be called not only safeguards but also bonds. Those 
before us would forever be supported and bound by them; those after us have cut the 
ropes and consider themselves released, free to do and not to do as they please (CW, 
79-80). 


No longer do the voices speaking through her bear the reassuring intonations of familiar others. “Just 
then, as I was squeezing some toothpaste onto my toothbrush, I heard someone say: So, it had to 
come to this! The woman who had spoken was myself" (CW, 7). For the first time, today, she 
discovers strangers within herself, alienated beings who appear as so many unpredictable discharges 
springing from places she cannot locate. “How strange that a-tom in Greek means the same as in- 
dividuum in Latin: unsplittable. The inventors of these words knew neither nuclear fission nor 
schizophrenia" (CW, 29).° In Accident’s narrator, Medvedev’s Cartesian self encounters its 
disintegrating alter ego. 

Yesterday, what she found most frightening was what threatened to pin her, to crush her, 
beneath its massive bulk. Today, she worries whether invaders too tiny to be apprehended penetrate 
her unshielded pores. Yesterday, she knew that if she were to be harmed, the signs of violence would 
be immediately apparent in the wounds of her flesh. Today, she learns that injuries done may not 
show themselves for decades; indeed, as in the house of Atreus, the curse of the mother may not 
reveal its horror for generations. Yesterday, she thoughtlessly repeated her mother’s maxim about the 
importance of milk to a child’s plastic bones. Today, this most prosaic source of nourishment may be 
so much poison.‘ But, then again, maybe it is not. How can her daughter, now grown with children 
of her own, possibly know which milk is safe and which is contaminated? “Seeing hearing smelling 
tasting touching—and that’s all there is? Who believes that, anyway. We can’t have been sent on our 
way with so little sensitivity back then. Although the demand for a built-in Geiger counter does sound 
rather pretentious, even humorous. Who could have predicted all those millions of years ago that it 
would one day enhance our species’ chances of survival?" (CW, 15). 

As wayward radioactivity tears at the genetic structure of living cells, it shreds the material 
media of everyday meaning. The network of artifacts fashioned to counter the precariousness of the 
naked human body turns against itself. So many things customarily associated with the labors of 
women—darned socks, washed dishes, made beds—now appear as (possibly) lethal vessels, as hollows 
where invisible particles gather to await their unsuspecting prey. “I informed that authority who was 
critically examining everything I ate that the eggs in my refrigerator had grown in the bellies of 
chickens before the accident...Definitely not yesterday fresh” (CW, 8-9). Things that once joined 
persons together via the world-sustaining power of artifice—a kitchen table, a soccer ball, a volume of 
fairy tales—now drive them apart, as each seeks the security of an uncontaminated haven. Artifacts 
that once melted effortlessly into the structures of everyday routine suddenly come aglow with 
unresolvable contradictions, posing questions that cannot be given shape in the words currently 
available. “Everything I have been able to think and feel has gone beyond the boundaries of prose” 
(CW, 58). 

Some—her elderly neighbor Gutjahr, for example—will deny, or perhaps remain oblivious to, 
the radical novelty of what has happened today. The old saws that have sufficed for decades will do 
for now as well: "What’s done is done. And weren’t these things always blown way out of 
proportion?...What I don’t know won’t hurt me” (CW, 13). But, for her, such platitudes ring hollow. 


“The radiant sky. Now one can’t think that anymore, either...Calling it cloud’ is merely an 
indication of our inability to keep pace linguistically with the progress of science” (CW, 21-22, 27). 
Should she therefore learn the language of science? "So the mothers sit down by the radio and attempt 
to learn the new words. Becquerel...Half-life is what the mothers learn today. Iodine 131. Cesium" 
(CW, 27). But this will not do either. Trivially, it will not do because a chaos of scientific signs 
mocks the struggle to make sense: chemists speak about “becquerels," physicists of “curies," 
geneticists “sieverts,” doctors “grays,” radiologists “rdentgens.” Less trivially, it will not do because 
what one expert proclaims another denies, sapping her impulse to righteous anger. Most 
fundamentally, though, it will not do because to acknowledge the necessity of learning such a 
language is to accede to the trivialization of everyday life. It is to grant the insignificance, the inferior 
reality, of the rhythms of being that emerge from lives devoted to daily detail. “Life as a series of 
days. Breakfast. Measuring out the coffee with the orange measuring spoon, turning on the coffee 
machine, savoring the aroma which envelops the kitchen...Boiling the egg for exactly five minutes, 
managing the trick, day in day out, in spite of the faulty egg-timer. Imperishable pleasures” (CW, 8). 
She would rather go silent than acquire a tongue that denies such creature comforts their sense. 

A crisis of identity is a crisis of language is a crisis of time. For Medvedev, time proceeds in 
straightforward linear fashion, and so its passage can be reconstructed as a succession of events 
marching relentlessly forward. “We can learn the lessons of Chernobyl...only by rigorously analyzing 
the causes, nature, and consequences of the disaster at the nuclear power station in the Byelorussian- 
Ukranian Woodlands. I shall now try to do just that by recording events as they occurred, hour by 
hour, day by day, before the accident and while it was actually occurring” (GM, 28). But for 
Accident’s narrator, nothing is now more problematic than the present and, by extension, the linearity 
of conventional realistic narration. "On a day about which I cannot write in the present tense, the 
cherry trees will have been in blossom. I will have avoided thinking, exploded,” the cherry trees 
have exploded, although only one year earlier I could not only think but also say it readily, if not 
entirely with conviction” (CW, 3). To write in early May about that day in late April is to look 
backward in time. But the import of that past no longer ceases at the present. It now hurries towards 
an indefinite future, and that future must be read into the meaning of the present if sense is to be 
made of this event. But what can it possibly mean to think 24,360 years ahead, to fold one’s 
understanding of the half-life of plutonium 239 into present sense? Not even future perfect tense can 
paper over the incapacity of linguistic categories fashioned when the future was a matter of imminent 
consequence rather than an abstract thing of unreal extension. 


Vanishing Villains 


Echoing Victor Frankenstein, Medvedev states that his aim is “to revive the dead and the 
maimed, and have them return to the control room to relive those tragic hours” (GM, x). Medvedev’s 
account of the events leading up to the explosion at Chernobyl, considerably abridged, goes 
something like this: On April 25, a routine safety test was initiated. The aim of the test was to 
determine whether, in the event of a complete power failure, the residual inert force generated by the 
decelerating turbines would produce enough energy to insure the temporary operation of the reactor’s 
various automatic monitoring devices. In preparation for this test, control rods were gradually inserted 
into the core throughout the late morning of April 25. Consequently, by early afternoon, the reactor 
was generating about half its usual power. The emergency core cooling system was then disconnected 
in order to prevent it from cutting in automatically as the turbines slowed. At 2 P.M., continuation of 
the test was delayed because of an unexpected surge in the demand for electricity from Kiev. When it 
was resumed, about nine hours later, the reactor had slipped into what is known as an “iodine well." 
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Under these circumstances, the iodine and xenon gases naturally produced during a reactor’s 
operation, having insufficient time to decay, join with the control rods to slow the rate of fission. The 
reactor in this condition is highly unstable because its various coefficients—e.g., temperature, steam 
production, water pressure, and neutron flux—no longer rise and fall in relation to each other in 
straightforward linear fashion. To balance the reactor and so make it possible to proceed with the test, 
several control rods were withdrawn. This action produced a surprisingly large escalation in power, 
prompting the operators to attempt an immediate shutdown. That effort proved unsuccessful because 
sO many manually-operated control rods had already been withdrawn, and because their automatic 
counterparts jammed halfway into the core. The reactor then surged from 5% to about 100 times its 
normal output in the space of two seconds, generating an explosion at 1:23:44 on April 26. The force 
of that blast tore apart the concrete casement surrounding the reactor’s core, blew the biological 
shield off its top, and spewed radioactivity, along with massive blocks of burning graphite, into the 

night sky. 

- The explosion at Chernobyl jeopardizes the intelligibility of Medvedev’s Cartesian world, and 
it does so in a way that threatens the self-representation he has fashioned for public consumption. The 
nature of that threat is intimated when, describing his return to Chernobyl as part of the government’s 
investigative team, Medvedev admits: “All of us in the nuclear power industry, including me, were to 
blame for what had happened to those perfectly innocent people...I found these sentiments sweeping 
over me, try as I might to resist them" (GM, 215). To keep such sentiments at bay, Medvedev must 
shield himself from Chernobyl’s epistemological fallout. His effort to do so is successful in the sense 
that his world does not disintegrate into so many irradiated pieces. But that success is dearly won, for 
it comes at the price of an impoverished, and arguably incoherent, grasp of the meaning of 
Chernobyl. 

"Chernobyl came at us like a bolt from the blue” (GM, 27). Medvedev cannot leave this 
extraordinary event unexplained without betraying his standing as a scientist. In casting about for a 
suitable explanation, he must overcome a difficulty that is not unlike the fundamental dilemma of 
Cartesian epistemology. Descartes presupposes the existence of a strict and mutually exclusive 
distinction between material things that operate according to the lawful principles of mechanical 
causality; and immaterial things, like God and the human soul, that are capable of free agency. The 
epistemological question generated by this ontological dualism is as follows: How is it is possible for 
the mind to come to know anything with certainty about matters of the external world, given that such 
things are essentially unlike the knowing soul? Descartes’s answer is implicit in his representationalist 
account of truth, an account that regards the mind as something like a mirror which, when suitably 
purified by the rules of scientific method, can supply accurate reflections of objects outside it. 

Thinking like a Cartesian, Medvedev is persuaded that a nuclear reactor is a complex tool 
designed to achieve specific ends by human makers who are autonomous in the sense that they stand 
essentially apart from, and hence can control, the things they create. When that tool goes awry, he 
must find some way to link artificer and artifact without undercutting the essential distinction between 
autonomous subjects, who are capable of significant agency, and heteronomous objects which, as our 
creatures, are not. The boundary between human beings and the things they make must remain clear 
and distinct, in other words, if Medvedev is to sustain his conceptual excision of artifactual 
reciprocation from the arc linking it to projection and so remain confident that he is not a spider 
caught within a web of artifice that mocks his Enlightenment pretensions to intellectual and technical 
mastery. 

Medvedev relates creator to creature, while preserving the rule of the former over the latter, 
by employing the complementary vocabularies of design flaw and operator error. If the accident was 
due to a flaw in the reactor’s design, then insufficient technical knowledge is the problem and 
additional research is the solution. If the accident was due to operator error, then carelessness is the 
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problem and improved training is the solution. In either event, the question to be asked about 
Chernobyl is the following: °(S)pecific individuals within those organizations were responsible for 
such matters. Who were they? Were they capable of fulfilling the responsibility assigned to them?" 
(GM, 36). For Medvedev, thinking like a Cartesian physicist, the explanatory task is to find the 
human cause of the effect that is this disaster. Or, to translate such language into its ethical analogue, 
his task is to identify the agent or agents who, in failing to perform responsibly, are now to be 
blamed for the explosion. 

In the best of all possible worlds, Medvedev’s inquiry will culminate in an assignment of 
culpability that is specific and unequivocal. His charge will be most satisfactorily executed, in other 
words, if he can isolate the determinate misdeeds of a particular individual as this event’s singular 
source. At one point, Medvedev thinks he has located just such a culprit. Meeting with other 
members of the investigative commission formed by the Politburo, Medvedev pounces on Victor 
Bryukhanov, director of operations at Chernobyl: “I was seething with rage. I believed that of all the 
people present, he alone was to blame. Or at least more to blame than anyone else” (GM, 225). 
However, as his grudging qualification intimates, Medvedev knows that matters are not nearly so 
simple. Off duty at the time, Bryukhanov was asleep at home when the accident occurred. He made 
none of the decisions, gave none of the orders, that triggered this catastrophe; and so, except perhaps 
as a scapegoat, it is hard to see how all blame can be placed at his doorstep. 

Indeed, at other times, Medvedev gives us good reason to suspect that Bryukhanov is quite 
innocent. For he “was nothing more than a pawn manipulated by the ideologues of the period of 
stagnation, which was now gone forever” (GM, 225). But if Bryukhanov is something akin to an 
automaton, i.e., an object moved by forces outside itself, then surely it is wrong to charge him with 
either moral failure or professional error. Hephaestus’s robots may one day break down, but it would 
be foolish to blame them for that incapacitation. Moreover, if Bryukhanov is in fact a mere pawn, 
then does it not follow that those in the highest administrative and scientific positions, the "ideologues 
of the period of stagnation,” are the true culprits? That implication is at the very least awkward, of 
course, given Medvedev’s own standing as one of the Soviet Union’s leading nuclear engineers; and, 
not surprisingly, he is quick to point out that he “had nothing to do with operational questions and 
therefore was unable to do anything" (GM, 46) about removing incompetent personnel. Perhaps more 
important, to assign blame to individuals so far removed from the actual events leading up to the 
“accident” is in effect to claim that Chernobyl was a predictable manifestation of the “sheer insanity 
of the administrative-command system" (GM, x). But to say that is to suggest that the explosion was 
in some sense unavoidable and so to question its designation as an “accident.” More important, to 
blame the “system” is to abandon the project of imputing personal responsibility which, in turn, is to 
find no one in particular to blame which, in turn, is to raise serious doubts about the adequacy of the 
Cartesian metaphysic of use and the moral discourse that accompanies it. 

Unwilling to doubt that metaphysic, Medvedev continues his quest for a determinate villain, 
now pointing his finger at the operators on duty at the time of the explosion. As the reactor became a 
familiar home, a place where operators did their humdrum jobs, they grew increasingly cavalier about 
its power to disrupt their routines. “Over a period of decades, the operators’ confidence gradually 
became greatly exaggerated and made it possible for the laws of nuclear physics and safety rules to be 
completely overlooked" (GM, 49). In particular, Leonid Toptunov and Alexsandr Akimov, senior 
engineer and shift foreman at the time of the explosion, “failed to show the proper sense of 
responsibility and blithely proceeded to commit serious breaches of the nuclear safety 
regulations... They also could not have been particularly devoted to their work; if they had been, they 
would have pondered every move thoughtfully, showing the vigilance expected of true professionals" 
(GM, 57). 
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This ascription of blame, like that directed at Bryukhanov, is untenable for several reasons. 
First, if Bryukhanov is a pawn, and if Toptunov and Akimov are subordinates of a pawn, then it is 
hard to know how they can be any more culpable than is he. But Medvedev does not think of these 
agents as pawns. Rather, he typically represents Chernobyl’s operators as so many autonomous egos 
who, like simple tool users, can be held responsible for the consequences they engender. But are not 
these operators more akin to animate organs of a vital machine than they are to unfettered sources of 
free causal agency? Working deep within the reactor’s bowels (as opposed to standing apart from it), 
the range of conduct left unspecified by technical and organizational imperatives is quite narrow. A 
nuclear reactor, contrary to Medvedev’s portrayal, is not simply a means of efficiently producing 
energy. It is also a way of engineering relations between persons. The bureaucratic chain of command 
that obtains amongst Chernobyl’s workers is effectively dictated by the material requisites of 
producing this extraordinary form of power. To the extent that Chernobyl’s operators are creatures of 
those relations, they are not well-understood as so many Cartesian fonts of unencumbered volition. 
This is not to deny that the operators made choices; nor is it to deny that some of those choices 
qualify as mistakes. But it is to say that the context of action within which those choices were made is 
such that no operator should be made to bear the measure of responsibility implied by Medvedev’s 
dualistic vocabulary of blame and absolution. 

Second, it seems unreasonable to charge persons with incompetence when there is no good 
reason to expect them to possess the expertise necessary to sustain a claim to competence. Still 
searching for the cause of Chernobyl, Medvedev wonders whether his prey might be a policy rather 
than a discrete individual. Perhaps the root cause of the explosion was the adoption of nepotistic 
personnel procedures that permitted, even encouraged, the hiring of those untrained in nuclear power: 
“Those seeking such employment had previously been, for the most part, real enthusiasts, with a - 
profound passion for nuclear energy; whereas now all kinds of people were pouring in. Of course, 
they were attracted primarily not by the pay, which was not particularly good, but by the lure of 
prestige...I contend that it was this policy...that led to the events of 26 April 1986" (GM, 9, 43). But 
if that is so, then those who formulated and implemented this policy should be held accountable, not 
those who were its ambitious beneficiaries. Furthermore, if this policy is in fact the cause of the 
explosion, then we are back to blaming the anonymous “administrative-command system" which, as 
we have already seen, will not bear the weight Medvedev requires of it. 

Third, to assign blame to Toptunov and Akimov is to assume that they had access to 
information which, at least in principle, would have made it possible for them to make a better 
choice. Perhaps if they were wielding hammer and tongs, shaping molten metal into a shield, that 
might be the case. But the situation of Toptunov and Akimov is not that of Hephaestus. A computer 
named Skala surveyed the condition of the Chernobyl reactor at 6,234 points every five minutes, and 
the information so gathered appeared as a succession of cartograms on various monitors. The sheer 
volume and complexity of that data challenges the conception of human agency built into the 
vocabulary of personal responsibility. Based on his own experience, Medvedev reports that when a 
nuclear accident commences, “you experience a feeling of numbness, of complete collapse within 
your chest and a cold wave of fright-the main reason being that you have been taken by surprise, and 
that, to start with, you have no idea what to do—while the needles of the autonmatic printer drums 
and the monitoring instruments are swinging in all directions, while you are frantically trying to keep 
track, and while the cause and precise pattern of the accident remain unclear” (GM, 72-73). If such 
disorientation is, as Medvedev suggests, an inevitable accompaniment to this sort of crisis, then it is 
an exercise in bad faith to blame Chernobyl’s operators when they fall prey to it. 

Furthermore, the data appearing on those screens is qualitatively different from that afforded 
Hephaestus when, for example, the head of his hammer flies off its handle. The instrumentation 
available to Toptunov and Akimov, if it is to prove meaningful, must be subjected to an act of 
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interpretation that relates it to things unseen. Each of the reactor’s computer screens offers so much 
disembodied text referring to matters beyond itself. The significance of that text is not assured, as is 
the case with more prosaic artifacts, by its situated relation to the body, by its submersion in the work 
of intelligent habits fashioned by the engaged senses. Such disembodiment in turn makes it possible 
for Toptunov and Akimov to wonder, as they do just moments before the explosion, whether the data 
they see is to be believed; “after all, computers occasionally lie” (GM, 68). Denied any opportunity 
to confirm in their bodies what their minds read, they are so many abstract Cartesians condemned to a 
hell where they are judged by a strict code of professional accountability but denied access to the sort 
of palpable evidence that might help them grasp what that code requires of them in a non-routine 
situation. 

When the bodies of the operators do finally confirm what is happening to the reactor, it is too 
late to make amends. Indeed, it is only when the effects produced by massive radiation poisoning 
begin to register in their noses and throats that they prove willing to ascribe any credibility to the 
evidence of their dosimeters, now permanently fixed at the maximum reading. Only then are they 
willing to ask whether the reactor’s shield might have been dislodged by the blast. Till that time, they 
literally refuse to grasp the import of, in fact do not perceive, the glowing graphite chunks scattered 
around them, chunks that could only have come from inside the reactor’s core. Moreover, even after 
the evidence of their bodies proves undeniable, the operators continue to cope with this chaos of 
contradictory signs by deploying the sense-making resources suggested by experiences familiar to the 
untutored human body; that is, they respond to fire with water. But “what they were doing was all 
based on the false assumption that the reactor was still intact. They were utterly unwilling to believe 
that the reactor was no more” (GM, 117). Not surprisingly in this topsy-turvy world, where bodies 
and minds go their separate ways in struggling to make sense, the result of such action is to make 
matters worse. For as water mixes with nuclear particles, jets of radioactive steam are produced, 
generating yet another medium for the conveyance of radionuclides into the atmosphere. 

Fourth, and finally, how can Toptunov and Akimov be held responsible for the explosion 
given Medvedev’s reluctant admission that “the death sentence was implicit, to some extent, in the 
very design of the RBMK reactor" (GM, 56). Each control rod within the reactor at Chernobyl is 
about twenty feet long. Its lower end consists of a graphite tip, followed by a hollow segment a little 
more than a yard long, followed by the portion that absorbs neutrons and so slows the rate of fission. 
Given this design, the rods begin to dampen the fissioning process only when the absorbent portion 
reaches the core. Indeed, because their entry displaces water in the rods’ channels, their initial 
insertion generates a momentary surge of reactivity. But Toptunov and Akimov knew nothing of “this 
exceedingly grave mistake by the reactor designers” which, contradicting the charge he already made 
first about Bryukhanov and then about the flawed personnel policy, he now labels “the main cause of 
the nuclear disaster” (GM, 90). In short, Toptunov and Akimov literally did not know what they were 
doing when they tried to bring the reactor to an immediate halt by inserting all of the control rods 
simultaneously. "It simply never occurred to anyone that death could come from a device that was 
supposed to protect” (GM, 60). 

Aleksandr Akimov is not disingenous when, from the hospital bed where he is soon to die of 
radioactive poisoning, he tells his wife over and over again: "I did everything right. I don’t 
understand why it happened" (GM, 61). Schooled in the same vocabulary of moral analysis spoken by 
Medvedev, Akimov cannot shake off the conviction that some one must be responsible for this 
nightmare. But Akimov is no more successful than is Medvedev in locating that individual. "He had,” 
his wife reports to the government commission, “no complaints about the people on his shift, who had 
all done their duty" (GM, 253). But does that mean that he, as shift foreman, is alone responsible? 
Again, Lyubov reports: "I was with my husband a day before his death. He was already unable to say 
a word, but you saw the pain in his eyes. I know he was thinking about that damned fateful night, 
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playing the whole scenario over and over again in his mind, and he was unable to accept that he was 
to blame" (GM, 253). Protesting his innocence, while simultaneously confessing that his guilty 
conscience pains him far more than do his rotting intestines, only death can relieve Akimov of this 
unresolvable dilemma. 

Occasionally, Medvedev fears he will never locate the clear and distinct villain his 
Enlightenment rationalism requires. At such moments, he is tempted to jettison his technological 
instrumentalism in favor of its mirror image, i.e., wholesale technological determinism. Speaking of 
the final two hours prior to the explosion, Medvedev writes: “But developments proceeded as 
programmed by Fate. The apparent reprieve granted by the Kiev load dispatcher, when he shifted the 
tests from 2 P.M. on 25 April to 1:23 A.M. on 26 April, actually led straight to the explosion" (GM, 

50). Here Medvedev finds himself falling into a world whose workings are controlled by a demonic 
power, by a perverse being whose inexplicable interventions insure that actions intended to produce 
one result in fact produce their opposite. In this world, science’s promise of redemption from myth 
and technology’s promise of domination over nature appear as so many shams. But surely, that cannot 
be. Accordingly, examining events just sixteen minutes prior to the explosion, Medvedev asks once 
more: “Could the disaster have been averted in this situation? The answer is yes. All they needed to 
do was categorically to scrap the experiment, switch on the emergency cooling system, and start up 
the emergency diesel generators...This chance was let slip" (GM, 68). Like some overburdened deus 
ex machina, the discourse of personal responsibility appears once again in order to extricate human 
beings from the clutches of Fate, to show them that at least within the realm of the hypothetical they 
remain masters of their fate. 

Medvedev’s failure to discover the culprit he seeks is a consequence of the anachronistic 
moral categories he employs. The discourse of personal responsibility only makes sense within a 
particular sort of technocultural context. Specifically, it makes sense when human beings may, with 
good reason, be held responsible for the things they do because the consequences of their actions, in 
terms of spatial and temporal extension, are more or less bounded. The maxim "Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you” can serve as a coherent rule of human relations when it is 
possible to trace, with some measure of confidence, the results of the actions taken by you and your 
neighbors. It is much less clear that the discourse of personal responsibility is intelligible in a world 
peopled by bureaucratically-organized technological artifacts whose Byzantine complexity renders it 
impossible to identify any single malefactor when things go amok-indeed, when no such individual 
exists because responsibility for action is so thoroughly segmented amongst a multiplicity of agents, 
each of whom has only a partial understanding of the whole in which all are equally enmeshed. 

Within this nuclear world, little actions sometimes produce a cascade of unintended 
consequences that are effectively unbounded. This is true, as we have seen, of events within the 
reactor on April 26; the pushing of a single button, designed to bring the reactor to a halt, is the 
proximate cause of the worst nuclear disaster in history. But the exponential multiplication of such 
consequences does not cease with that explosion. Much of the radioactivity released from Chernobyl, 
upon falling into the sea, became extremely diluted. However, when that radioactivity passed through 
life forms that filter large quantities of water, these innocuous quantities were quickly reconcentrated. 
Radionuclides of caesium 137, for example, were absorbed by zoo- and phytoplankton, which were 
then consumed by shrimp, which were then eaten by larger fish. As a result, radioactivity in the 
muscle of Baltic perch went from virtually nothing to 3,100 becquerels in December of 1986. 

Think of such incandescent perch as a metaphor for the human condition in an age when the 
excess of artifactual reciprocation over artifactual projection outstrips all previous bounds. The 
capacity of human hands to inflict pain is projected into Achilles’s sword, an artifact capable of 
spilling far more blood than naked fists will ever bring forth; but that sword is made of iron and so 
will rust away in time. The capacity of human beings to remake themselves is projected into Victor’s 


creature, an artifact capable of murdering with impunity because it is stronger and faster than its 
creator; but that thing is an embodied being and so it too can be destroyed. But in Medvedev’s 
reactor, the capacity of human beings to play Prometheus is projected into an artifact which, once it 
assumes a life of its own, mocks every effort to secure its annihilation. The truth about Chernobyl 
inheres in its effective challenge to the myth of disembodied Cartesian autonomy and its correlate, the 
myth of technological instrumentalism. Paradoxically, though, we find ourselves in a position to 
acknowledge that truth only when thrust into a situation that is as hazardous as was the human 
condition before Prometheus bestowed his gift of fire. 

What Medvedev cannot grasp is that the world engendered by Chernobyl, when looked at 
from the standpoint suggested by the logic of everyday artifacts, is a world gone mad. That logic 
suggests that human beings are sustained in their everyday activities by a complex web of made 
things. Those artifacts, so many realizations of potentialities latent in nature’s offerings, make less 
immediately pressing the burdens of embodiment; their archetype is the bed Odysseus fashions from 
the trunk of an olive tree in order to cradle Penelope’s body next to his. The relationship between the 
structure of this artifact and the needs of their bodies is the condition of its intelligibility; the frame of 
that bed, shaped with an eye to the structure of human backs, relieves their spines of the fatigue it 
accumulates by day. Even in the case of the profoundly different artifact that is the reactor at 
Chernobyl, the human body still offers the metaphorical resources of sense-making. Thus Medvedev 

without hesitation of the reactor’s "membranes," its "mouth," its “eye,” and its "bowels" 
(GM, 101, 103, 147, 177). But the sense-giving logic of artifice disintegrates into so much nonsense 
when, without suffering any visible transformation, artifacts designed to shield the human body from 
harm, to bring it comfort, turn into instruments of torture. When the reactor’s mouth becomes a pair 
of “red-hot jaws,” when those membranes appear "like some monstrous flycatching machine, waiting 
for the chance to drag a living creature into its infernal belly" (GM, 167, 121-22), that logic has been 
stood upon its head. Those who survive that trap, like so many clones of Victoria, can do so only 
because their bodies now incorporate bone marrow extracted from living relatives and blood- 
producing cells drawn from the livers of fetal corpses. Those who die do not, for that reason, cease to 
haunt the living. Should their bodies be given conventional burials, the still vital radionuclides nestled 
in their decomposing flesh will in time be released into the soil where, washed away by the earth’s 
ground waters, they will renew their destructive work. Should these already blackened corpses be 
cremated, the smoke issuing forth will carry its deadly load into the air. Hence, these victims must be 
denied their right to return to dust and ash. Sealed within lead coffins, their lids soldered shut, those 
who perished in Chernobyl’s immediate aftermath need no memorials to remind the living of the pain 
they may yet bring. 

Medvedev’s repeated invocation of the language of personal responsibility is a sort of 
conceptual containment project. Its aim is to minimize the sense-making threat posed by the explosion 
at Chernobyl, to tame that event by enclosing its import within the confines of a familiar discourse. 
The material counterpart of that boundary project is the concrete shell built around the remains of the 
reactor in order to seal it off from the outside world. That “sarcophagus,” insisted an official skilled 
in the grammar of Cartesianism, will “secure the burial of everything that remains of the radioactive 
fallout of this entire accident in general, so that it can be reliably contained and supervised and will 
not give rise to any doubts whatsoever."* But this structure, a mammoth mausoleum for the operator 
whose body was never recovered, cannot contain the uncontainable. When this artifact’s clear and 
distinct walls collapsed, throwing its contents to the winds, "its" boundaries became coextensive with 
the ground covered by its discharge. Promtheus unbound, Chernobyl is the first truly universal 
artifact. 


Accident by Design 


By 1986, Medvedev concedes, Soviet experts had come to view serious mishaps as 
"unpleasant, but inevitable, corollaries of nuclear technology’ (GM, 49); and, with specific reference 
to Chernobyl, he grants that “the possibility for disaster" had built into “the reactor itself" (GM, 36). 
However, neither of these admissions impels him to rethink either the identity of the artifact in 
question or his designation of the events of April 26 as an “accident.” 

“What shall I call it and be right, in all eloquence?® For the narrator of Christa Wolf's 
Accident, Orestes’s question has a new urgency. When the artifact at Cherobyl explodes and so enters 
into a wide range of never-anticipated relational networks, its appearance of object-ivity is severely 
compromised. The fragmentation of its walls dislodges human electrons from their accustomed sense- 
making orbits, inviting them to ask whether this thing’s reality is adequately captured by a term that 
connotes only its manipulation of natural phenomena in the production of electrical power. To 
continue to call this thing a "reactor" is to speak a vocabulary that serves all too well the interests of 
those who would have it become once again an apparently neutral tool, a thing unproblematically 
absorbed within the fabric of everyday experience. 

The question of this artifact’s identity opens up for Accident’s narrator, whereas it does not 
for Medvedev, because she lacks his nuclear identity, the identity of one whose self-understanding is 
essentially congruent with the institutional order it inhabits. She is at once of and not of the world of 
men. As a daughter and mother, she identifies herself in relation to the concerns of women. But as a 
writer whose words travel far beyond the household, as a woman who has refused to sacrifice herself 
in the manner of Thetis and Elizabeth, she also identifies herself in relation to more comprehensive 
concerns. The immediate context where private and public cross paths is her garden. For Medvedev, 
the cloud of radioactivity expelled by the reactor is “an enormous, sinister flower head" (GM, 78). 
When news of that blossom reaches Accident’s narrator, she is carefully transplanting Japanese peace 
plants from pots to bed. As these alien breeds begin to cross-pollinate, their first fruit is an inchoate 
feeling. Her skin, she feels, is “chafing on a cunningly well-hidden secret...I was reminded of certain 
documents where the true, the secret writing appears only after chemical treatment, whereby the 
original, deliberately irrelevant text is revealed to be a pretext” (CW, 17, 23). That secret, unlike 
those locked in the drawers of Soviet nuclear experts, has no determinate content. But it is not for 
that reason to be dismissed as subjective or unreal. For that some-thing is as palpably present in the 
relations structuring her present situation as was the secret that Victor kept for too long from 
Elizabeth. 

That feeling secures initial expression as so much ill-formed rage. If she is now helpless in 
the face of events she had no hand in creating, she will show that she retains the power to destroy. 
"At the stroke of the hour I heard on my little radio that one would be well advised to wear gloves 
today if working in the garden was unavoidable, and I heard a sound escape my throat which 
resembled a manic clarion call of triumph, while fervently continuing to pull weeds with my bare 
hands... You, I say to the weeds, I’m going to wipe you out!" (CW, 24-25). If faceless others have 
injected so many nameless fears into her world, she will show that she too can cause alarm. “White 
leghorns. The only good thing you can say about them is that they react to my clapping and hissing 
with fear, if also confusion” (CW, 3). If inanimate objects have now come alive, maiming guilty and 
innocent alike, she will show that she remains master of the artifacts that people her world. “All at 
once I observed myself weighing in my hand like a projectile one of the ceramic cups out of which 
we like to drink tea. And then put it back on its shelf, firmly, but without breaking it, reached for the 
olivewood salad utensils and, with a precise and accurately aimed throw, whipped them into the 
corner" (CW, 48). 


Only in fits and starts does this rage begin to take shape as a determinate question. She 
struggles for the right words to bridge the semantic gap separating what she experiences from the 
articulations now available to her: 


Sometimes, brother, you get caught up in such diffuse circumstances that you don’t 
even know what you should actually be thinking about. Physiologically speaking, that 
must be represented by a flickering in several parts of the brain, I would assume. A 
precautionary allocation of as yet nondirectional energy which does not flow 
unswervingly into the prepaved compound network, but rather gropes about in 
unexplored territory before gathering itself, for example, into a question: Whence this 
desire for fission, for fire and explosions! (CW, 46-47). 


The term that jars here, that marks her entrance into a sense-making space quite unlike that inhabited 
by Medvedev, is “desire.” Were he present, her brother would take exception to that word. "You 
forbade me to use the word ’desire’ in this connection. Desire, desire...you said. That was another 
one of those exaggerated, partisan expressions” (CW, 47). “Desire,” he might have said more 
bluntly, is the word of a woman. But that cavalier dismissal is no longer sufficient to persuade her to 
let it go. For this word, she now suspects, furnishes the initial clue that will in time enable her to 
weave together within a web of sense things which, to Medvedev as well as her brother, must appear 
quite distinct. 

Recall how Hephaestus etches onto the surface of the shield he fashions for Achilles a 
dramatic rendition of archaic Greek cosmology. Even in the chaos of battle, that shield eloquently 
attests to the comprehensive web of meanings that renders vitally significant the heroic ethos 
exemplified by its hypermasculine bearer. Something analogous happens when Accident’s narrator 
peers into Chernobyl’s exposed core. In that clash of conflicting powers, she finds a sign, a 
manifestation, of a more encompassing order. Isolated from that order, the explosion appears as a 
random incident, an “accident.” Returned to that context, Chernobyl appears as a symptom of a 
particular configuration of institutionalized powers, as these are played out on a technological tableau. 
The reactor’s still smoldering corpse is, to be more specific, one of the more telling creatures of an 
ultimately (self)-destructive (cult)ure of militarized masculinity. 

But this conclusion is stated much too abstractly. It may serve as a synoptic abridgement of 
the answer she comes to in exploring the insatiable desire of men to go fission. But it does justice to 
none of the detail that gives this answer its concrete sense, its palpable resonance. To do that, it is 
necessary to consider the nuclear experts who now tread, uninvited, on the tender shoots of her 
garden. Who are they? How do they live? She does not know for sure; but the character of her 
brother, she suspects, offers a hint. She has never understood the intensity of his passion for 
computers, which seems strangely at odds with the posture of dispassionate rationality he assumes in 
his dealings with persons. "I saw how you relished its obedience when you called up the program” 
(CW, 28). Is it possible that her brother’s desire to demonstrate his mastery over this artifact is an 
expression of some unknown loss, of some longing left unsatisfied? 


What do people want? I guess, dear brother: people want to experience strong 
emotions and they want to be loved. Period. Deep down, everybody knows that, and 
if the gratification of their deepest desires is not granted, does not succeed, or is 
denied, then they~no, we!—create substitute gratifaction and cling to a substitute life, 
a substitute for life, the entire breathlessly expanding monstrous technological 
creation, a substitute for love (CW, 32). 
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Might the culture that produced Chernobyl, a culture that yokes science, state, and industry in a quest 
to generate limitless power, be an artifact of the anger that wells up in those whose most primordial 
needs are unmet? Might the experts of Chernobyl be so many Frankensteins who, like Victor, have 
learned that love is sometimes taken away, without reason, without warning? 

Consider Victor Bryukhanov. Bryukhanov, Medvedev tells us, is a sullen individual 
characterized by “an inner stubborness, accompanied by a poor knowledge of people” (GM, 42). Like 
his Genevan counterpart, this Victor strived to live up to his given name by distinguishing himself as 
a young man at the polytechnic institute in Tashkent. His appointment, when only thirty-five, as 
director of the V.I. Lenin Power Station made clear to all the full measure of his ambition; and his 
designation as a Hero of Socialist Labor when Chernobyl’s fourth reactor was commissioned in late 
1983, reflecting his willingness to “stay at work for days on end” (GM, 42), testified to the wisdom 
of that appointment. Pursuing a glory that can never be secured within the household, Victor and his 
fraternity of like-minded colleagues inhabit “an isolation ward, without women, without children, 
without friends, without any other pleasures apart from their work, subjugated to the strictest of 
safety and security regulations" CW, 62). In that ward, Accident’s narrator is certain, what those men 
will never experience are the routine chores that fill up the days of women. “I resolved to make a list 
of those activities and pleasures which, more than likely, are foreign to those men of science and 
technology. To what end? In all honesty: I don’t know. I was simply wondering whether the various 
compartments of our brain didn’t perhaps interact with one another in such a way that a woman who 
has been nursing her infant for months would be prohibited by a blockage in a certain part of her 
brain from supporting with word and deed those new technologies which can poison her milk" (CW, 
21). 

Victor supervises the construction of an artifact that objectifies the quest of a Cartesian culture 
to escape the bonds of debilitating heteronomy by establishing its unqualifed domination over nature. 
But this quest to secure perfect autonomy must fail for the same reason Frankenstein’s effort failed. 
The means of satisfying that desire is a material artifact whose requisites, indeed whose mere 
existence, make certain claims on its makers. “What they do know, these mere children with their 
highly trained brains, with the restless left hemispheres of their brains working feverishly night and 
day—what they do know is their machine. Their lovely, beloved computer. To which they are bound, 
shackled, as only ever a slave to his galley" (CW, 63). The Cartesian subject struggles to shuck off 
the shackles of embodiment. He does so by projecting the body’s vulnerabilities into a material thing 
which, by incorporating his knowledge of those frailties, allows him to neglect their otherwise 
imperious demands. But that projection creates a new source of dependence—specifically, dependence 
on this objectified realization of the body’s infirmities. As such, that thing does tacitly what Victor’s 
creature does expressly, i.e., it affirms its maker’s obligations to care for its needs, to acknowledge 
its just claims. But obligations, so many acknowledgments of reciprocity, are dependencies; and so, 
as with Victor’s offspring, that made thing must come undone. The Promethean urge to create, when 
linked to the Cartesian quest for perfect autonomy, turns upon itself and becomes inseparably bound 
up with the urge to annihilate. “At which crossroads did human evolution possibly go so wrong that 
we have coupled the satisfaction of our desires with the compulsion to destroy?...Has the idle, 
oversized part of our brain fled into manic-destructive hyperactivity, faster and faster and, finally— 
today—at breakneck speed, hurling out ever new fantasies, which we, unable to stop ourselves, have 
turned into objectives of desire and entrusted to our machine world in the form of production tasks?" 
(CW, 65, 71-72). 

If the technological sophistication incorporated within the artifact at Chernobyl is an 
unacknowledged expression of frustrated (and ultimately self-destructive) desires, then the ritualized 
appeals to reason emanating from the company of nuclear experts are hollow, if not ominous. “In 
Chernobyl,” Medvedev writes, "a cosmic tragedy had taken place; and the cosmos can be handled not 
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by brute force alone, but by the force of reason, which is in itself a living and more powerful cosmic 
force...(M)an, as a being with reason, must ensure that all his scientific and technical achievements, 
especially nuclear power, are used to make life flourish, not fade" (GM, 260). On the face of it, this 
appeal seems innocuous enough, especially given that its concrete substance reduces to a call for 
enhancing the professionalism of plant operators and improving the design of reactor control rods. It 
appears less so, though, when one asks whether it is not possible to detect some secret delight, even 
perverse pride, in Medvedev’s characterization of Chernobyl as “the biggest nuclear disaster ever to 
happen on this earth" (GM, 216). 

If it is true that the tangled connections between artifactual projection, the ethos of heroism, 
patriarchal institutions, and the Cartesian quest for autonomy generate so much violation, then it is 
appropriate to ask about the identity of its principal victims. One might say that nature is its target. 
For is not a sort of violation done when the rationalism Medvedev celebrates demands that natural 
forces, in order to appear real, succumb to the constraints dictated by Enlightenment epistemology? 
“Who is it that locates the danger zone within a radius of precisely thirty kilometers, of all things, I 
thought to myself. Why thirty? Why always these even, round numbers? Why not twenty-nine? Or 
thirty-three? Would that be an admission that our calculations don’t work out? That the natural and 
the unnatural don’t obey our decimal system?” (CW, 58). But it is closer to the mark to suggest that 
the human beings conventionally associated with nature are the proximate targets of this violation. At 
a press conference held two weeks after the explosion, the chairman of the Soviet Union State 
Committee on the Use of Nuclear Energy, A.M. Petrosyants, hinted at the truth about Chernobyl 
when he stated: "Science requires victims" (GM, 5).° But, of course, the status of victimhood is not 
democratically distributed, nor is the pain that attends this status uniformly felt. Consider the women 
who would just as soon not know that they are twice as susceptible to radiation-induced cancer as are 
men. Consider the women who, pregnant at the time of the explosion, reluctantly accepted the 
government’s recommendation to abort. Consider the mothers who, like Thetis deprived of her 
prophetic powers, still wonder whether their children may yet inexplicably fali ill. Consider the wives 
who, in their capacity as primary caretakers, now minister to those permanently debilitated by 
Chernobyl’s fallout. Finally consider, once again, the intangible but equally real damage done to the 
sense-making resources of women. Most deeply implicated in the web of dependable artifacts that 
sustain the routines of everyday life, women find that web’s threads torn asunder when such 
commonplace things become possible agents of invisible infection. If humanity is to continue its 
upward march, perhaps Petrosyants should have said, women must stand as so many Iphigeneias, 
prepared for sacrifice on the altar of radioactive reason. 

Whence this desire for fission, for fire and explosions? To suggest that Chernobyl is 
symptomatic of a more profound cultural disarrangement, which is itself deeply bound up with the 
constitution of gender relations, is to do a better job of sense-making than does Medvedev. But even 
this answer smacks of too much Medvedev, of a misplaced desire to simplify matters artificially by 
cleanly distinguishing villains from victims. “It is indescribably satisfying to grab hold of a nettle 
bush with one’s right hand while digging along the length of its root with the index finger of the left 
hand until the right spot has been found, from which the entire length of the tough, deep, branched 
rootstock can be pulled out, gingerly and steadily" (CW, 25-26). But what is occasionally possible in © 
dealing with weeds is never possible in politics. An explanation of Chernobyl that points an accusing 
finger at some reified monster labelled “patriarchy” will not do because it cannot do justice to the 
complex of mutual desires, the universal complicity, that sustains the order that produced this 
catastrophe. Watching television at dusk, Accident’s narrator listens to “one of the countless experts 
who are now shooting up out of the ground like mushrooms”: "As always with new technological 
developments,” he proclaims, “one would have to take certain risks into account until one fully 
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mastered this technology as well...Now I should have grown cold. Now I should have been shocked 
or outraged. No such thing. I knew very well that they knew it” (CW, 5, 103). 

Why is she not shocked by this domesticated version of Petrosyants’s claim? She is not 
shocked because this claim is so mundane, so drearily predictable. And she is not shocked because 
she is deeply ambivalent about the import of modernity’s technological wizardry: "When we spoke on 
the telephone yesterday, I did not tell you what I recently saw on television: a computer, specially 
developed for operations on the human brain, programmed to make precise incisions down to one- 
hundredth of a millimeter. Less fallible than the human hand, they said" (CW, 10). And she is not 
shocked because she, as a young socialist, once felt something akin to the visionary impulses that 
appear to animate so many Medvedevs: “Do the utopias of our time necessarily breed monsters? Were 
we monsters when we, for the sake of a utopia we were not willing to postpone—justice, equality, 
humanity for all—fought those in whose interest this utopia was not (is not), and, with our own 
doubts, fought those who dared doubt that the ends justify the means" (CW, 30). And she is not 
shocked because it is her desire, as it is of nearly everyone, to remain untroubled: “I was once more 
forced to admire the way in which everything fits together with a sleepwalker’s precision: the desire 
of most people for a comfortable life, their tendency to believe the speakers on raised platforms, and 
the men in white coats; the addiction to harmony and the fear of contradiction of the many seem to 
correspond to the arrogance and hunger for power, the dedication to profit, unscrupulous 
inquisitiveness, and self-infatuation of the few" (CW, 17). And, finally, she is not shocked because 
she knows that she will answer “yes” when a friend asks if she too has felt “a certain wanton desire 
for those evil news reports every hour? A dark, malicious glee leveled at our own selves?" (CW, 54). 
No matter how she much she wishes it were otherwise, she must acquiesce when her friend proposes 
that they “examine the whole situation from the point of view of our mutual guilt" (CW, 54). 


Nuclear Politics 


So long as Chernobyl remained intact, it receded into the unproblematic background of 
everyday politics, and so its contribution to the stabilization of a bureaucratically-organized 
authoritarian order went largely unnoticed. That order is a web sustained by various forms of artifice, 
forms that generate things as diverse as objects, persons, institutions, and languages. Each sort of 
artifact is susceptible to the occasional “accident,” the turn of events that challenges our familiar 
expectations: a nail may bend, an official may take a bribe, a joke may elicit only blank stares; a 
woman may go mad. In most cases, the effects of such accidents are readily contained; but that can 
never be guaranteed in advance. Because each kind of artifact is mutually implicated in all others, a 
tear in any one may work its way into another. When one creature of artifice fails to remain absorbed 
within the taken-for granted practices of everyday life, others may follow; and if a sufficient number 
affirm their status as fictions, as things made rather than given, the real world may soon be up for 
grabs. 

When Chernobyl exploded, its latent political qualities became manifest, disclosing a matter 
of public concern. To the state that benefitted from this artifact’s inconspicuousness, the emergence of 
this democratic thing was far more disconcerting than was the radioactivity gushing from its core. For 
years, much like Victor, the Soviet state had found it relatively simple to keep secret whatever 
difficulties it encountered in controlling its nuclear creatures.’ Should some suspicious Elizabeth dare 
to raise questions about what she could not know, it was enough to say, as did Petrosyants in 1972, 
that the “continuing skepticism and distrust felt toward nuclear power stations are caused by 
exaggerated fear of the radiation danger to the personnel working at the station and, in particular to 
the surrounding population" (GM, 4). Much the same strategy was deployed, at least at first, in 1986. 
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In fact, the order to evacuate the area around Chernobyl was delayed by more than thirty-six hours in 
the hope that this matter might yet remain the state’s private possession. When that proved 
impossible, the task became one of checking the explosion’s capacity to subvert the public reality that 
sustained the state’s already fragile authority. 

The first strategy of containment deployed by the Soviet state was nothing more than an 
institutionalized version of Medvedev’s search for the villain(s) of Chernobyl. Medvedev presents 
himself as a rebel who dares to question the official truth about Chernobyl. That self-representation is 
perhaps true in the sense that he fingers parties who, no doubt, would prefer to remain hidden behind 
the shield of bureaucratic anonymity. But in a more profound sense this is so much unwarranted self- 
aggrandizement. For his reading of this disaster in the terms furnished by the discourse of personal 
responsibility finds its precise political analogue in the trial of Bryukhanov and his subordinates. 

Recall how Elizabeth, on the occasion of Justine’s trial, began to suspect that the law must 
either find or fashion a culprit when something truly unexpected occurs; and recall her sense that the 
law’s assignment of blame must be unequivocal if it is to restore stability to the order so threatened. 
On August 12, 1986, Bryukhanov (in the company of four others) was charged with violating the 
criminal statute concerning the breach of safety regulations at “explosive-prone enterprises.” Because 
his signature was found on a document misrepresenting the levels of radiation shortly after the 
explosion, Bryukhanov was also charged with the abuse of power for personal advantage. During the 
trial, questions about the design of this “explosive-prone” artifact were either suppressed or 
obfuscated; for example, the flaw in the control rods that actually triggered the explosion was 
dismissively characterized as one of several “peculiarities and shortcomings inherent in the reactor,” 
which played “not very well-defined roles” in causing the accident.* To no one’s surprise, on July 
27, 1987, all five were found guilty, and Bryukhanov was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 

The trial of Bryukanov may be read as an attempt to shore up several tenets vital to the 
Cartesian metaphysic of use. By shutting off questions about the reactor’s design, it affirmed the 
innocence, i.e., the inherent neutrality, of this artifact. By implying that better-trained personnel could 
have prevented its occurrence, it affirmed the separation of human beings from the things they make 
and hence the latter’s subordination to the former. By finding that Bryukhanov’s actions were 
motivated by an immoral desire for private advantage, it deflected attention away from this artifact’s 
larger political context. By convicting this scapegoat, the Soviet state showed that it is far superior to 
Medvedev when it comes to playing Descartes; for its judgment was troubled by none of the 
qualifying phrases, the uncertainties, the contradictions, that vitiate Medvedev’s quest to identify 
Chernobyl’s singular human cause. 

The second containment strategy employed by the Soviet state is a corollary of the first. The 
search for Chernobyl’s villains implies a search for its heroes. Each is a complementary part of a 
larger masculinist discourse that represents men as autonomous authors of the identifiable 
consequences produced by their visible deeds. But the appearance of heroes presupposes a suitable 
context, and no context is more apt than that of war. The metaphorical militarization of Chernobyl 
was perhaps inevitable given the emergency mobilization of conscripted soldiers, including chemical 
warfare units, as well the deployment of sophisticated military equipment, including helicopters, to 
"bomb" the reactor with water, sand, boron, and lead. “They were truly at war—and it was a nuclear 
war" (GM, 190). But the inevitability of this analogy should not blind us to its political utility. By 
transforming Chernobyl into an arena of combat, the military metaphor turns attention away from the 
mundane institutional realities that manufactured this “accident” and justifies the sacrifices to be 
exacted from its victims. More important, it invites the identification of at least a few of this 
conflict’s protagonists as noble exemplifications of the traditional warrior ethos. 

The Soviet state and Medvedev are equally eager to lift out of the crowd those who, in the 
immediate aftermath of the explosion, displayed valor above and beyond the call of duty. Those who 
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best fit that bill, they agree, are the firefighters ordered to quench the blazes burning in and around 
the reactor. However, absent the necessary conditions of intelligibility, this designation can only 
appear sadly anachronistic. Strapping on the armor forged by Hephaestus, Achilles knows all too 
well, can see all too clearly, the foe that is Hector; the courage he must muster is coextensive with 
the fear coursing through his veins. But the “truly heroic firefighters" (GM, 83) of Chernobyl are not 
so many reincarnations of Achilles. Their character is much better suggested by the young conscript 
who later complained that Chernobyl was far worse than Afghanistan because, at least there, he knew 
where the bullets were coming from. Thinking this was a fire like any other, these “heroes” literally 
did not know what they were doing when they attacked their foe with water and so fueled its fury. 
Nor did they have any grasp of the injuries done to their internal organs as they shovelled chunks of 
raging graphite, emitting up to 20,000 rdentgens per hour, back into the reactor’s exposed core. Only 
with considerable irony can one call heroes those who, armed with weapons that invigorate their 
opponent, remain oblivious to the wounds they suffer. 

That fourteen of Chernobyl’s employees were buried with full honors in Mitino 
may bring some consolation to their families. Perhaps, should their relatives read Medvedev’s book, 
they will draw comfort from the meaning he ascribes to their sacrifice. “Your deaths jolted everybody 
out of their complacency...Their memories haunt us. We would dearly like to see them again" (GM, 
265, 261). Neither, though, is sufficient to overcome the cynical chill that comes over Accident's 
narrator as she watches the news flit by in black and white: “I tried to steel myself against the faces 
of people which might appear—did appear—on television, who would try to force a smile. Whose hair 
would have fallen out. Whose doctors would use the word brave.” A graphite fire which no one 
could have expected, as we shall be told, is, however, extraordinarily hard to put out once it has 
started. But someone had to do it" (CW, 42). 

With that chill comes a peculiar sense of freedom. Chernobyl violates familiar modes of 
sense-making by mocking our capacity to anticipate, if only in imagination, the temporal close of the 
consequences engendered by human conduct. The categories we customarily use in fashioning 
discursive meaning from sense-laden experience must be dramatically refashioned if we are to bridge 
the gulf separating the half-life of a human being from the half-life of a gram of plutonium 239. 
Paradoxically, however, this indefinite elongation of time is accompanied by its simultaneous 
compression. To learn that once-prosaic actions—eating vegetables, bathing children, becoming 
pregnant—are now fraught with unknown perils is to inject mortality into the fabric of everyday 
awareness. What is usually forgotten in the mundane business of living now becomes focally 
immediate. And that, in turn, threatens to dissolve the web of obligations binding each to others, 
known and unknown, through time. To pursue a distant end, to defer present pleasures, to join one’s 
life to another, each of these commitments loses much of its sense when the very notion of a goal is 
sabotaged by the present’s radical uncertainty. "I was having a new experience with a wicked kind of 
freedom. I saw that there also exists the freedom to refuse to obey anything, even self-imposed duties. 
For the first time I faced the possibility that even duties such as these can disintegrate and I realized 
that no habit would be strong enough to take their place" (CW, 23). 

The achievement of this sense of freedom is a specifically political accomplishment. It is the 
achievement of one who has come to recognize that all human things—whether they be institutions, 
customs, languages, material objects, whatever—are so many artifacts, so many things made and so 
subject to negotiation. That recognition does not situate her outside or above the web of human 
affairs; it does not locate her where Medvedev, the self-proclaimed Archimedean, likes to think he 
sits. But nor does it leave her squarely within the world of things as they are conventionally taken to 
be. Her most acute sense, her sense of reality, has undergone decisive dislocation. No more can she 
silently bear the fools who search for heroes to elevate and villains to condemn. No more can she 
uncritically accede to patriarchal institutions that proclaim their rootedness in the timelessness of 
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nature. No more can she tacitly tolerate political aspirations that entail the sacrifice of women to 
masculine fantasies of perfect autonomy. But these refusals, while certainly liberating, are also 
frightening. For they jeopardize her relationships with men, most particularly her brother. They tempt 
her to withdraw from the world, to retreat to a place that is not so ugly. And they leave her dizzy in 
the face of the radical conventionality, the insubstantiality, of all things. In sum, as with all things 
political, the essence of her newfound freedom is its thoroughgoing ambiguity. 
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connotation of emotional distress. In a nontechnical sense, Kuhn 
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4. In this context, it is worth noting that the Ukranian term 
"chernobyl" refers to a bitter herb known in English as 
"wormwood." Wormwood is mentioned in a passage found in "The 
Revelation of St. John the Divine," a book of the Apocalypse that 
forms part of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church Bible. Verses 10-11 
of chapter 8 read as follows: "When the third angel blew his 
trumpet a great star flaming like a torch descended from the sky, 
falling upon the third part of the rivers and upon the sources of 
the water. The star is called Wormwood. The third part of the 
waters turned to wormwood, and great numbers of men died from 
drinking the waters because they had been poisoned.® 


5. Ivan Silayev, quoted in Piers Paul Read, Ablaze (New York: 
Random House, 1993), p. 208. 


6. Petrosyants’s claim follows a logic similar to that employed 
by Igor Kurchatov who, in the 1930’s, was the first Soviet 
physicist to achieve nuclear fission. Sometime in the 1950’s, 
Kurchatov was asked when the Soviet Union should expect to see 
tangible results from its initial forays into the construction of 
nuclear power stations. He responded by claiming that for the 
next twenty-five to thirty years, the nuclear power program 
should be viewed as nothing other than a very expensive 
experiment. Whether the inhabitants of Europe and the Soviet 
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conduct of that experiment, he did not say. 
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7. The long-standing tradition of absolute secrecy concerning 
nuclear accidents was formally codified in May of 1985 when the 
Minister of Energy and Electrification, Anatoly Mayorets, signed 
an order that read as follows: "Information about the unfavorable 
ecological impact of energy-related facilities (the effect of 
electromagnetic fields, irradiation, contamination of air, water, 
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environment shall not be reported openly in the press or 
broadcast on radio or television" (GM, 20). 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the end of the Cold War, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) has sought a new role that would utilize its 
experience and capabilities to ensure security for its member 
states and promote stability throughout Europe. A central element 
of this effort has been strengthening the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). As the only post-Cold War 
institution that spans the Continent, the CSCE can assume the 
responsibility for enforcing the rule of law and the peaceful 
resolution of disputes in the new Europe. However, this new 
responsibility has come at a time when its organizational 
structures are not capable of meeting the demands that its 53- 
member scale requires. If the CSCE is to attain its potential, the 


partnership for the future that is growing between NATO and the 


CSCE must become an operational reality and go beyond the symbolic 


gestures that have been made to date. 

Because NATO has gone to the United Nations to deal with the 
short term problems in the Balkans does not necessarily indicate 
the end of the CSCE. Rather it suggests that more steps must be 
taken to empower the relationship so that similar conflicts can be 
prevented in the future. A strong CSCE backed by NATO capabilities 
can be a sound mechanism for political consultation in the security 
realm as well as for crisis prevention, management and resolution 


ranging from the Atlantic to the Urals. Under that framework, NATO 
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can remain the primary guarantor of European security and 
stability, maintain a strong transatlantic relationship, and reach 


out to the new democracies of Central and Eastern Europe. 


NATO AND THE CSCE TAKE SMALL STEPS TOWARD A LARGE GOAL 
The collapse of the Warsaw Pact has forced NATO to redefine 


member state security to recognize instability in Central and 
Eastern Europe as the primary post-Cold War security threat. NATO 
is not currently in a position to extend its membership to the 
East. However, NATO does have substantial political influence and 
capability to reach out to those states and assist the movement 
toward democracy and stability. Indeed NATO has emphasized that 
the post-Cold War security of its member states is dependent on 
stability throughout Europe. It is for this reason that NATO has 
made the CSCE a priority for its post-Cold War political and 
military goals. 

In June 1990, the NATO foreign ministers gathered in 
Turnberry, U.K. After the meeting, the ministers asserted that: 
We see the CSCE process as an important framework for far 
reaching reforms and stability and as a central element 
in the construction of a new Europe, along with other 
European institutions including the Alliance itself. The 
function of the CSCE will be complementary to that of the 
Alliance. The CSCE, having from the outset served to 
ease the burden of the division of Europe, will now 
become even more vital as an instrument for developing 


structures for a Europe whole and free and for 
cooperation within a united continent.’ 


When the NATO heads of state met the next month in London, they 
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Text of the Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council meeting in Turnberry, United Kingdom. Final Communiqué. 
June 7-8, 1990. NATO Office of Information and Press. 


endorsed a strong role for the CSCE. The NATO leaders asserted 
that the CSCE should become more prominent in Europe's future. 
Specifically, they encouraged the CSCE to endorse, inter alia: 
CSCE principles on the right to free and fair elections; CSCE 
commitments to respect and upholding the rule of law; CSCE 
guidelines for enhancing economic cooperation, based on the 
development of free and competitive market economies; and CSCE 


cooperation on environmental protection. To make these proposals 


workable, the NATO ministers encouraged the CSCE to become 


institutionalized to provide a forum for wider political dialogue 
throughout Europe. Specifically NATO encouraged the CSCE to adopt: 
a programme for regular consultations among member governments at 
the heads of state or ministerial level to meet at least once a 
year; a schedule of CSCE review conferences once every two years; 
a small CSCE secretariat to coordinate such meetings and 
conferences and serve as a data and information centre; a CSCE 
mechanism to monitor elections in all the CSCE countries; a CSCE 
Centre for the Prevention of Conflict; and a CSCE parliamentary 
body. 

The CSCE heads of state met in Paris in October 1990 and 
responded directly to the NATO suggestions. At that meeting the 
ministers approved the "Charter of Paris” which emphasized that: 
"Our common efforts to consolidate respect for human rights, 
democracy and the rule of law, to strengthen peace and to promote 


unity in Europe require a new quality of political dialogue and 


cooperation and thus development of the structures of the CSCE."’ 


Pursuant to the NATO recommendations, the CSCE leaders established 
a Secretariat in Prague, a Conflict Prevention Centre in Vienna, 
and an Office for Free Elections in Warsaw. Furthermore, the 
members created a Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs which 
would provide the central forum for political consultation, take 
appropriate decisions, and prepare the biennial summits of CSCE 
heads of state. In addition, a Committee of Senior Officials was 
established to endow the CSCE with a standing body and a permanent 
structure capable of providing for regular meetings of CSCE 
members. 

Further measures to strengthen the CSCE mandate were taken by 
the CSCE Foreign Ministers in Berlin on 20 June 1991. At that 
meeting, agreement on an emergency mechanism for consultation and 
cooperation on violent conflict in Europe was reached.’ The 
Foreign Ministers agreed to a new rule which would allow twelve or 
more members to call an emergency meeting of the CSO in the absence 
of the violating state should the time limit be breached. This was 
a movement away from the burdensome CSCE mandate of consensus for 
all decisions. 


The CSCE received increased support from NATO heads of state 


* See the "Charter for a New Europe." Available from the CSCE 
Secretariat in Prague. 


* Such situations were described as being a violation of one 
of the Principles of the Helsinki Final Act or as the result of 
major disruptions endangering peace, security or stability." Under 
this agreement, a state with a particular security concern 
resulting from the actions of another state could request 
explanation for that state's behavior and be entitled to receive a 
response within forty-eight hours from the requested state. 


who met in Rome in November 1991. At the Rome Summit the NATO 
leadership called for the continued role of the CSCE Council of 
Ministers as the central forum for political consultation and 
decision-making on questions relating to the CSCE, and for further 


development of new CSCE institutions. "We remain deeply committed 


to strengthening the CSCE process which has a vital role to play in 


promoting stability and democracy in Europe in a period of historic 
change", stated the NATO leaders. The final Rome Declaration 
stressed that the new CSCE institutions and structures must be 
"consolidated and further developed to provide the CSCE with a 
means to help ensure full implementation of the Helsinki Final Act, 
the Charter of Paris, and other relevant CSCE documents and thus 
permit the CSCE to meet the new challenges which Europe will have 
to face."* 

In December 1991, the NATO foreign ministers agreed to 
exchange information and documents and expressed a desire to make 
the collective experience of NATO available to the CSCE. To 
further the commitment to the CSCE, NATO promised to contribute to 
several seminars sponsored by the CSCE Conflict Prevention Centre 
on the topics of defence conversion and the role of armed forces in 
democratic societies. Additionally, the ministers invited officers 
from all CSCE states to attend special courses at the NATO Defence 
College in Rome and the NATO School in Oberammergau. These courses 
aim to promote greater awareness of NATO and how it is responding 


to the changing political and military situation in Europe. 


* From the "Rome Declaration on Peace and Cooperation", 


November 1991. Available through the NATO Office of Information 
and Press. 
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Shortly after this meeting, NATO's parliamentary organization, the 
North Atlantic Assembly, began establishing concrete ties to the 
CSCE Parliamentary Assembly by sponsoring special CSCE 
interparliamentary conferences on European security and by 
providing staff support for CSCE parliamentary meetings. 

Despite such initiatives from NATO, the CSCE requirement for 
unanimity in all decisions remained a major obstacle to 
strengthening the CSCE. Rigid adherence to this rule could prevent 
the institution from playing a significant new role in European 
affairs. Understanding such concerns, the Italian Foreign Minister 
Gianni de Michelis set the tone for the meeting of the CSCE Council 
of Foreign Ministers held at Prague in January 1992 by stating that 
"without changing the rules, it will be impossible to have a CSCE 
that is effective." At that meeting the ministers amended the CSCE 
consensus rule which had been the primary barrier to CSCE action in 
crisis prevention, management, and resolution. The Council agreed 
that in situations in which there are clear, gross, and uncorrected 
violations of CSCE commitments, a majority of member states could 
take “appropriate action" in the absence of the state concerned. 
Consensus would remain a guiding principle of the CSCE. However, 
this new approach - called "consensus-minus-one" - could allow the 
CSCE to take political action against a member state that is in 


extreme violation of its principles.°* 


° Also at the Prague meeting, the Council of Ministers agreed 
to strengthen the CPC by reinforcing and increasing its role in 
fact-finding missions and monitoring of disputes and in the 
implementation and verification of arms control agreements. For 
the immediate future, the ministers agreed to send an observer 
mission to Nagorno-Karabakh. 


The Prague meeting was also important as it received the first 


significant proposal for the creation of CSCE peacekeeping forces 


initiated by the German delegation (with strong support from Italy 
and the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic). Because of opposition 
from the United States, Britain and France, the proposal was tabled 
for a later date. However, the idea was further pursued by the 
Dutch Foreign Minister Hans van den Broek who suggested that NATO 
should have a peacekeeping role under CSCE auspices. 

Despite such efforts to strengthen the CSCE, it had still not 
attained the ambitious role prescribed by the Charter of Paris. To 
compensate for the weakness of the CSCE, NATO created its own North 
Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC) which held its inaugural 
meeting on 20 November 1992. The NACC includes all of the NATO 
member-states and the former Warsaw Pact and newly independent 
states of Central and Eastern Europe. The NACC functions at 
ministerial level to provide the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe with a means to express security interests and related 
concerns within the context of NATO. Over the past year, the NACC 
has become a very important bridge between NATO and its cooperation 
partners. 

It is possible that the NACC could duplicate and thus 
undermine the CSCE. Yet the NACC is only a forum and - unlike the 
CSCE - does not have a mandate to take binding decisions. The NACC 
plays a very important role in helping ease the desire of Central 
and Eastern European countries to have a direct relationship with 
NATO. Also, the NACC functions as an informal mechanism for 


consultation through which participants might find constructive 
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means for fulfilling their obligations as CSCE member states. 
Rather than undermine the CSCE, the NACC acts as a bridge through 
which security needs of CSCE member states can be raised directly 
within NATO. The benefits of the relationship between the NACC and 
the CSCE were expressed by NATO Secretary General Manfred Wérner in 
March 1992 who stated that: 
---we do not want to replace the CSCE. We want to 
strengthen the CSCE. We do not want to compete with the 
CSCE. We concentrate on security and defence related 
issues where NATO can offer things which the CSCE 
cannot.‘ 
Moreover, it is important to view the NACC in the wider context of 
the desire of NATO members to strengthen the CSCE process by 
providing one of many possible forums for discussion and mutually 
reinforcing institutions under the framework of the CSCE. 
Nevertheless, the need to create a NACC demonstrates the dilemma 


between the urgent need to have a functioning Pan European security 


mechanism and the long-term goal of empowering the CSCE. 


INCREASED COOPERATION IN THE SHADOW OF THE BALKANS 


In 1992, the potential for an operational relationship between 
NATO and the CSCE for peacekeeping was formalized at two key 
summits. The gathering of NATO Foreign Ministers in Oslo during 
the first week of June 1992, produced both optimism and concern 
about the possibility that NATO forces would be granted a formal 
relationship with the CSCE. As the war in the Balkans was 
worsening, the two organizations came under increasing pressure to 


intervene. While the political consensus did not exist in NATO for 


* USIS WIRELESS FILE, No. 47, March 11, 1992. 
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immediate intervention, the Foreign Ministers did make an important 
compromise to establish a framework for future NATO out-of-area 
peacekeeping on a case-by-case basis under a CSCE mandate. 
However, because of a lack of consensus among the NATO countries, 
the Oslo Summit lacked a substantive operational commitment to the 
CSCE. 

At the summit, the United States announced that it would be 
willing to contribute manpower to a NATO and CSCE-backed 
peacekeeping force in the former Yugoslav republics.’ While the 
German delegation concurred with the American position, the United 
Kingdom and France were hesitant. Britain was especially 
distressed that NATO could become "Europe's policeman." For 
France, there was a latent concern that any overture from NATO to 
the CSCE would increase the continued role of the United States in 
Europe. Therefore France (joined by Belgium and Spain) was adamant 
in its position that any peacekeeping request should be made to 
individual governments and not to NATO as an organization. 


Because of these diverse perspectives toward NATO's 


7 In his address to NATO's North Atlantic Council, U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of States Lawrence Eagleburger stated that: "The United 
States is prepared to make essential contributions, such as lift 
and logistics, to peacekeeping operations. We also do not exclude 
providing ground contingents on the same basis as other nations." 
"Text: Eagleburger NATO Statement." USNATO Wireless File: 


Security Issues Digest. No. 1088, 5 June 1992. 


®* In a speech to the Diplomatic and Commonwealth Writers' 


Association prior to the summit, British Foreign Secretary Douglas 
Hurd stated that "neither marines nor parachutists nor new- 
fashioned Blue Helmets can fight their way to peace among peoples 
mingled together village by village." Despite those concerns, Mr. 
Hurd conceded that "NATO must make its resources available when the 
international community has decided that action needs to be taken. 
See "Hurd Wants NATO to be a Peacekeeper", by Alan Philips. In The 


Daily Telegraph. 3 June 1992. 
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relationship with the CSCE and out-of-area peacekeeping, the Oslo 
Summit resulted in a compromise so that each member could draw 
conclusions to suit their immediate political needs. Nevertheless, 
the final communiqué did indicate that NATO was instituting a 
concrete change in the traditional approach toward out-of-area 
operations. Specifically, the Foreign Ministers stated that: 

The Alliance has the capacity to contribute to effective 

actions by the CSCE in line with its new and increased 

responsibilities for crisis management and the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. In this regard, we are prepared 

to support on a case-by-case basis in accordance with our 

own procedures, peacekeeping activities under the 

responsibility of the CSCE, including by making available 

Alliance resources and expertise.’ 

The key element of the compromise is the clause stating that NATO 
would have to consider all such activity on a "case-by-case" basis. 
This phrase is designed to prevent NATO from being obligated to 
intervene in conflicts throughout Europe and thus truly be 
"Europe's policeman." 

A second important aspect of the compromise is that NATO 
forces could be made available in response to an official CSCE 
request addressed both to NATO and also to its individual member 
states, and then only in accordance with NATO procedures. Thus a 
consensus would have to exist in NATO for CSCE peacekeeping. 
Should a NATO and CSCE member wish to oppose NATO/CSCE 
peacekeeping, it could discourage or veto an initial CSCE request 
and avoid controversy within NATO. Finally, it may be possible to 


attain a political consensus in NATO for the principle of 


peacekeeping, but only those states which are willing would 


° From the "Oslo Summit: Final Communiqué." Available from 
the NATO Office of Information and Press. 
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actually contribute forces. Without the active involvement of the 
major NATO powers any such activity would be of little consequence. 
Moreover, it is possible that while other NATO states are 
committing resources to CSCE peacekeeping, those which might not 
contribute could free-ride on those participating members who are 
willing to risk forces in peacekeeping activities. 

At the end of the Oslo Summit, NATO Secretary General Manfred 
Wérner commented to the press that peacekeeping could cover “not 
only transport, other infrastructure facilities and supplies of 
military equipment, but also troops if necessary."*° However, the 
Secretary General stressed that he was speaking only in 
hypothetical terms. While the NATO Foreign Ministers proclaimed 
the agreement to be historic, they were clear that it did not 
indicate a commitment to intervene either in the Yugoslav conflict 
or in the Nagorno-Karabakh region of the former Soviet Union. 

Given NATO's hesitancy to commit resources to current 
conflicts in Europe, the Oslo agreement was mostly symbolic. The 
ministers did ask the North Atlantic Council in permanent session 
to "address, with the advice of the NATO Military Authorities, the 
practical options and modalities by which such support might be 


provided.” The symbolic nature of the summit served two 


* See "NATO Agrees to Peacekeeping Role in Europe." By Robert 
Mauthner. The Financial Times. 5 June 1992. 
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A willingness to participate in the evolution of this 
process had been stated at the Ministerial meeting of the Defence 
Planning Committee which met in Brussels on 26-27 May 1992. The 
final communiqué from that meeting stated that: "We would be 
prepared to consider ways in which resources and expertise within 
the Alliance might, if it so decides, be made available for CSCE 
peacekeeping activities." "Text: NATO DPC/NPG Final Communiqué." 
Available from the NATO Office of Information and Press. 
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functions. First it was intended as a veiled threat to the 


aggressive parties in the former Yugoslavia that the mechanisms for 


the possible use of force were being incorporated by NATO and the 
CSCE. The second purpose was to provide continued impetus to 
strengthen the CSCE as it would be meeting the next month for a 
review conference in Helsinki. 

When the (by now 51) CSCE Foreign Ministers gathered in 
Helsinki in July 1992, there was much optimism that the NATO Oslo 
Summit had provided an excellent means to strengthen the CSCE 
through a peacekeeping apparatus. During the plenary sessions 
prior to the Summit, there were numerous statements of support from 
key ministers. For example addressing the delegations, the Russian 
Foreign Minister Andrey Kozyrev stated that it was: 

-..-Clearly time to start practical work on giving the 

CSCE a peacekeeping capability at those points in Europe 

where tension is degenerating into armed conflict. The 

possibility of using the infrastructure and capabilities 

of institutions already in existence, such as NATO, could 

be discussed.*’ 

Yet such optimism was dampened by the increasing violence in the 
Balkans. At the formal Helsinki meeting in July 1992, the CSCE 
representatives welcomed the NATO offer for case-by-case 
peacekeeping, but failed to act upon the initiative. The final 
communiqué stated that: 

The CSCE may benefit from resources and possible 

experience and expertise of existing organizations such 

as the EC, NATO, and the WEU, and could therefore request 

them to make their resources available in order to 

support it in carrying out peacekeeping 


activities....Decisions by the CSCE to seek the support 
of any such organisation will be made on a case-by-case 


* From "CSCE: Helsinki Summit." Background Document Prepared 
by the North Atlantic Assembly: Brussels. Page 35. 


basis, having allowed for prior consultations with the 
participating states which belong to the organization 
concerned.’”* 


The document continued to define CSCE Crisis Management as 


consisting of negotiation, rapporteur and fact-finding missions, 


good offices, 


mediation, conciliation, and peacekeeping. 


According to the Helsinki document, any CSCE peacekeeping 
would require an effective and durable cease-fire and the provision 
of guarantees for the safety at all times of involved personnel. 
This requirement regarding personnel indicates that for the time 


being, the CSCE ministers were not serious about utilizing a 


peacekeeping force. It is difficult to imagine a case in which 
peacekeepers could be guaranteed safety at all times - or at all. 


Moreover, 


because the CSCE had not directly acted upon the NATO 


offer of troops for peacekeeping, there are no standing CSCE 


peacekeepers to place into such a situation. This failure to 
address the pressing need for such a mechanism in the face of the 
growing tragedy of the war in the Balkans caused the CSCE to 
rapidly slip from the international dialogue regarding current 
European crisis. 


Despite its larger failures, the CSCE did take small steps in 


Helsinki to further strengthen its infrastructure. The final 
Helsinki Document called for continued strengthening of orderly 


procedures for conflict prevention and crisis management by seeking 


the support of international institutions and organizations, 


strengthening of the Chairman-in-Office, peacekeeping, the 


establishment of a High Commissioner for National Minorities, and 


** IBID, page 41. 
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the creation of a Forum for Security Cooperation to meet regularly 
in Vienna. Thus while the CSCE was in a slow process of 
transformation, it was continuing to make small progress towards 
the goal of establishing necessary organization. Both the Oslo and 
Helsinki summits served to establish the principle of a political 
framework for a direct relationship between NATO and the CSCE but 
accomplished relatively little to make the relationship 
operational. 

Further progress on building CSCE institutions was made at a 
meeting of CSCE Foreign Ministers at Stockholm in December 1992. 
At that meeting, the CSCE established a Commission of Conciliation 
and Court of Arbitration to examine and rule on disputes, and an 
office of CSCE Secretary General. After the Stockholm summit NATO 
responded by stressing continued support of the CSCE. Meeting in 
Brussels (December 1992), the NATO Foreign Ministers endorsed the 
further strengthening of CSCE structures and the extension of its 
authority and operational involvement in the prevention of 
conflict, the importance of preventative diplomacy, and an 
endorsement of the organizational steps taken by the CSCE to date. 
Yet at that same meeting, NATO went beyond the regional CSCE and 
offered to make its forces available under the same arrangements 
for United Nations peacekeeping. Thus NATO could begin immediate 


support of U.N. humanitarian efforts in the Balkans and enforcement 


of a no-f1y—zone over the region 


ost recently the NATO Foreign Ministers gathered in Athens in 
June 1993. Despite being prepared to offer up to 75 000 


peacekeeping troops, the NATO Ministers failed to take measures 
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that may have halted the bloodshed in the former Yugoslavia. This 
inability to respond authoritatively to the crisis has prompted 
serious questions that NATO itself may have outiived its 


usefulness. Indeed an editorial in The New York Times around the 


time of the meeting was titled "Exit NATO."** The NATO Ministers 
did note that: 


The work of the CSCE will continue to have our active 
support. We look forward to continued discussion of 
European security issues in the CSCE Forum for Security 
Cooperation with the goal of achieving timely results in 
all the areas currently under consideration in the Forum. 
The CSCE has a central role to play in preventive 
diplomacy. Security and stability in Europe are 
decisively advanced by the prevention of conflicts. We 
welcome the important contribution of the CSCE to 
conflict prevention and efforts to achieve a peaceful 
settlement of disputes. We encourage the further 
development of the CSCE's capacities in this area. In 
this respect we welcome decisions taken by the CSCE to 
strengthen its operational capabilities through 
structural reforms and the appointment of a Secretary 
General. We welcome the arrangement which would allow 
NATO to participate in the work of the CSCE and to 
cooperate with it. We will strive to develop further the 
interaction and cooperation between NATO and the CSCE.* 


Because the NATO Ministers could only agree to address the Balkan 
crisis at their next meeting in December 1993, these words of 
support for the CSCE have a hollow ring. While most NATO\CSCE 
efforts have been geared toward long-term capabilities, it is 
possible that a failure on the part of either organization to 
confront an immediate threat to stability in Europe may so weaken 
each that future cooperation could be seriously compromised. 


Since NATO had to interact with the U.N. to be involved in the 


** The New York Times, 14 June 1993. 
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Final Communiqué: Athens Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. 11 June 1993. Available from the NATO Office of 
Information and Press. 
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Balkan crisis, the CSCE is currently acting on the margins of 
European security. Despite NATO's desire to empower the 
organization, pro-CSCE rhetoric often tends to out-pace reality and 
action. It is for this reason that Czech President Vaclev Havel 
stated at the December 1991 CSCE Prague Council of Foreign 
Ministers meeting that: 
So far CSCE documents have had only a political and moral 
impact...It is my opinion that in the future, Helsinki 
documents should be increasingly binding in legal terms, 
have an ever greater legal force, and progress in an ever 
more explicit manner towards the status of international 
treaties whose implementation would be subject to 
verification and where sanctions would apply if 
violations should occur. All participating states in 
their own interests, should gradually transfer certain 
activities and powers to the CSCE, which would thus 
assume an increasing share of responsibility for European 
developments and provide an increasing number of 
international safeguards.** 
Havel's appeal is representative of the desire of the countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe to seek institutional guarantees for 
their security and to promote stability in surrounding states. Yet 
there is no legitimate CSCE institution that can act with authority 
to introduce peacekeeping forces which would be an essential 
element of any CSCE security mechanism. For example, the Conflict 
Prevention Center in Prague is completely unprepared to effectively 
manage a crisis, with a staff of only four diplomats and six 
workers, who are all funded by their own national governments. 
Moreover, the 1992 budget for the CSCE Secretariat was a mere 2.4 
million dollars. The continued weakness of the CSCE raises a 


fundamental conflict between the symbolic influence of the CSCE as 


** Opening statement of Vaclev Havel to the Prague Council 
meeting. 30-31 January 1992. Available from the CSCE Secretariat: 
Prague. 


a regime and the pressing need to make it a functional organization 
with operational and bureaucratic support. This conflict is 
currently unresolved as there has been no consensus as to how much 
staff or funding CSCE organizations should have. 

A final obstacle that must be resolved for the CSCE is whether 
an organization which ranges from Vancouver to Vladivostok is truly 
a "regional" organization. This concern is motivated by the 
presence of regular representation at CSCE meetings from the OECD 


and NGOs, Japan has a special observer status, and the Central 


Asian republics of the former Soviet Union are members. Legally 


this concern is made moot by the fact that the CSCE has been 
formally accepted as a regional organization under Chapter VIII of 
the United Nations Charter. Also the pressing CSCE agenda issues 
are directed to issues within the Atlantic to Urals region. In 
fact, it is the inclusive nature that makes the CSCE so important 


to the future of European security. 


AREAS FOR FUTURE COOPERATION: PEACEKEEPING AND INFRASTRUCTURE 


NATO could best assist the struggling CSCE by making practical 
preparations for CSCE peacekeeping and increasing support and 
interaction with CSCE organizations such as the Conflict Prevention 
Centre and the Forum for Security Cooperation. NATO has 
considerable resources to offer the CSCE. With its standing 
headquarters, infrastructure, command and control, airlift and 
transportation capabilities, any NATO peacekeeping force would be 
formidable. At the Rome Summit of 1991, NATO agreed on a "New 


Strategic Concept” that would prepare the Alliance for potential 


post-Cold War military crisis. Along with the traditional priority 
of collective defense of the member states, NATO's new defence 
arrangements emphasize rapid reaction capabilities. The Allied 
Command Europe Rapid Reaction Forces (ARRF) will consist of four 
divisions and be designed for deployment within five to seven days. 
Initial estimates indicate that ARRF will not be operational until 
1995.°’ When such forces become fully operational, they could 
serve as a primary mechanism for an early response to a military 
crisis within the CSCE region - at least from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. 

While the ARRC is a possible peacekeeping mechanism for the 
future, NATO has been forced by events to explore more immediate 
peacekeeping under U.N. auspices in the former Yugoslavia. 
However, the CSCE remains crucial to NATO planning. In a recent 
article in the NATO Review John Kriendler, the NATO Deputy 
Assistant Secretary General for Political Affairs, stressed that 
peacekeeping can only be carried out under the authority of the 


U.N. or CSCE with a request by one or the other necessary in each 


*’ Different national contributions to the ARRF are still being 
worked out by the NATO Military Staff. However, it has been 
determined that the ARRF will consist of about 70 000 troops and 
will be headed by a British command. The headquarters of the ARRF 
became active in late 1992. The four divisions of the ARRF are 
currently planned to include: a British armored division based in 
Germany (first divisions); a multinational air-mobile division 
comprising two air-mobile brigades, one each from the UK and the 
Netherlands and two airborne brigades, one each from Belgium and 
Germany (second division); a multinational division comprising 
units from NATO's southern region; including Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey (third division); and a British division composed of two 
mechanized brigades and one airborne brigade, with the possible 
support of a commando unit. See “Arms and Equipment for a European 
Rapid Reaction Force." Sir Hugh Dudley Smith. Military 
Technology. Vol. XVI, Issue 3, 1992. 


case; and that peacekeeping is intended to complement the political 
process of dispute resolution and is not a substitute for a 
negotiated settlement. According to Mr. Kriendler, NATO 
peacekeeping could find its expression in three primary forms: 


a by contributing Alliance assets to a UN or CSCE 
peacekeeping force; 


Be by conducting or coordinating a peacekeeping 
operation on behalf of either organisation; 


3. by supporting the involvement of individual Allies in 
a peacekeeping operation.*® 


The most important official NATO document to address 
peacekeeping was made public at the Athens ministerial meeting in 
June 1993 when the NACC Ad Hoc Committee on Peacekeeping released 
an extensive report on NATO peacekeeping. The central elements of 
the report are that: 

Bie Peacekeeping can be carried out only under the 

authority of the UN Security Council, or of the CSCE in 

accordance with the CSCE Document agreed in Helsinki in 

July 1992 and other relevant documents. 


2. Peacekeeping will be carried out on a case-by-case 
basis. 


as It is for the U.N. or CSCE, through consultations 
with contributing states and organisations, to define in 
each case the arrangements for the conduct of a 
peacekeeping operation, including command relationships. 


4. Peacekeeping requires a clear political objective and 


** According to Mr. Kriendler, NATO contributions could involve 
the whole spectrum of peacekeeping activities, inter alia: 
monitoring cease-fires and withdrawals of forces; supervising 
disarmament and control of weapons; escorting, controlling and 
protecting convoys; creating safe corridors; creating and 
monitoring buffer zones; providing logistical assistance; and 
removing hazardous munitions. NATO Review, July 1993. Available 
from the NATO Office of Information and Press. 
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a precise mandate, as decided by the U.N., or the 
CSCE.’° 


The document continues to stress that any NATO peacekeeping force 
must be credible, be based on the consent of all conflicting 
parties, and that all member states of the mandating body (U.N. or 
CSCE) are eligible to volunteer forces. Finally, the document 
stresses that peacekeeping missions should have adequate financing. 
Thus the costs of such operations are the collective responsibility 
of the member states of the mandating body (U.N. or CSCE) and will 
be shared on the basis of the rules applied by the that body.” 
Under no circumstances would NATO act outside its territory 
without a U.N. or CSCE mandate. Thus, NATO continues to emphasize 
the need for such a partnership for the future based on a short- 
term involvement with the U.N. in the Balkans and a long-term 
design to work within a CSCE mandate. However, despite the efforts 
of the Ad Hoc working group and other projects among the NATO 
secretariat and military authorities, such planning is mostly 
geared toward hypothetical future situations - especially in the 
case of the CSCE. Thus the Ad Hoc group emphasized that future 
NACC reports should identify capabilities which could be made 


available to the U.N or CSCE, subject to consideration on a case- 


** Report of the NACC Ad Hoc Committee on Peacekeeping. June 
1993. Available from the NATO Office of Information and Press. 


7° To contribute to the evolution of these procedures, NATO has 
taken practical measures for cooperation in peacekeeping. Central 
to this aspect is the objective of developing a common 
understanding of operational concepts and requirements’ for 
peacekeeping and exchanging experiences, ideas, and doctrines; to 
examine concepts and doctrine with a view to the development of 
common guidelines in support of peacekeeping. This participation 
by the NACC countries in a number of seminars and exchanges 
designed to enhance this process. IBID. 


by-case basis. Specifically, the Ad Hoc group called for future 
focus on issues such as equipment (including standardization of 
communications, transportation, etc,.) and organisation and 
procedures (including command and _ control, communications, 
transportation, etc,.). A full development of such capabilities 


taken by NATO in direct coordination with the CSCE and its 


mechanisms would be a key means of positively enhancing the 


partnership between the two countries. 

Because such events are evolving concurrent to the ARRC, one 
way to expedite this process would be to give the ARRC a dual-hat 
purpose. Thus should the necessary consensus exist, the ARRC could 
act as a standing force capable of responding to any future threats 
- both in and out of the NATO area. By opening the ARRC to joint 
exercises and training with CSCE members, NATO and its partners 
would be prepared to act quickly to respond to potential threats to 
security throughout Europe. The best means for NATO to coordinate 
such activities is to build on its efforts to strengthen the CSCE 
Conflict Prevention Centre and the Forum for Security Cooperation. 

As it currently exists, the Conflict Prevention Centre (CPC) 
can not capably prevent conflict. The CPC should act as mechanism 
for identifying potential conflict and its cause, and provide 
recommendations to the Council of Foreign Ministers as to what 
means of preventative diplomacy or conflict resolution would apply. 
The CPC consists of a decision-making body - a Consultative 
Committee - but does not have a right of initiative. Thus while a 
state can present an issue for consideration before the CPC, 


without a consensus it may be impossible to even place items on the 
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working agenda. When these limitations of the CPC were addressed 
at a 1992 CSCE Interparliamentary Conference on European Security, 
the CPC Deputy Director Dr. Heinz Vetschera quickly asserted that 
"it is the states who cannot achieve consensus on the role of the 
CPC, including within the Atlantic Alliance...before blaming CSCE 
institutions "ask your own bureaucracies first: look into the 
mirror."” 

Since the FSC began meeting on 22 September 1992 in Vienna, 
NATO has submitted several proposals for FSC activity. As the NATO 
Foreign Ministers stated in December 1992: 

We attach great importance to the Forum for Security 

Cooperation in Vienna...We have put forward, in 

association with other participating states, a number of 

proposals...dealing with the harmonisation of existing 

arms control obligations, with defence planning and with 

the non-proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and 

conventional arms transfers. We will continue to develop 

further proposals. We urge all states of the CSCE to 

participate in the Vienna Forum as well as in all other 

CSCE fora.” 
The FSC is still in a formative period. However, given its broad 
mandate and agenda, it may prove to be a primary CSCE mechanism 
through which NATO could participate. The FSC is tasked to address 
three primary fields: arms control, security enhancement and 


cooperation, and conflict prevention.’** To encourage action in 
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Proceedings of a Special North Atlantic Assembly 
Interparliamentary Conference on European Security and the CSCE. 
The North Atlantic Assembly: Brussels. 1992. Page 27. 


*? Final Communiqué: Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. 17 December 1992. Available from the NATO Office of 
Information and Press. 
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The working agenda for the FSC is considerable. It 
includes: 1.) Harmonization of obligations concerning arms 
control, disarmament and confidence and security building; 2.) 
Development of the Vienna Document 1992 with a view to a Vienna 


these issue areas, NATO presented (in October 1992) a harmonization 
paper dealing with provisions of the CFE treaty and proposed a 
"Common CSCE Review on Defence Planning” that would require 
information exchange five years in advance on plans and budget.” 

One of the more important tasks of the FSC is to establish a 
"CSCE Code of Conduct in the Field of Security." Negotiations on 
this code are ongoing. However, it is possible that upon 
completion it could serve as a binding force on military behavior 
within the CSCE region. To support this effort, NATO proposed in 
November 1992 that all CSCE states should: become parties to the 
NPT treaty and agree to its indefinite extension; abide by the 
Missile Technology Control Regime; ratify the Chemical Weapons and 
Biological and Toxin Weapons Conventions; commit full 
operationalisation of the UN Register of conventional arms; 
exchange information about national policies on arms exports and 


national arms export control legislation; and seek agreement on 


common principles for arms transfers.”* Also, NATO has proposed 


educational exchanges for military personnel, on-call military and 


Document 1994 (the time of the next CSCE Follow-up Meeting in 
Budapest ); 3.) The further enhancement of stability and 
confidence; 4.) Global exchange of military information; a) 
Cooperation in respect of non-proliferation; 6.) Regional 
measures; 7.) Force planning; 8.) Cooperation in defence 
conversion; 9.) Cooperation in respect of non-proliferation; 10.) 
Development of provisions on military cooperation and contacts; 
11.) Regional security issues; 12.) Security enhancement 
consultations; 13.) Relevant techniques for conflict prevention; 
and 14.) Cooperation in the field of verification. From the Draft 
Interim Report of the NAA Working Group on the New European 
Security Order. Available from the North Atlantic Assembly 
International Secretariat. Brussels. Pages 5-7. 


** IBID, page 8. 


7° IBID, pages 9-10. 
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civilian experts regarding oversight and management, encouragement 
of observers at exercises below agreed observable levels (13 000 
troops), extending the precedent of air base visits to other 
military facilities, including major military formations to assess 
training, and seminars on the subject of cooperation between 
national military forces.” Efforts by the Alliance in this 
direction are positive steps toward strengthening the partnership 
between NATO and the CSCE. Whether this basis for cooperation will 
grow to implement a true NATO\CSCE peacekeeping mechanism and 
structures to implement such activity rests with the will of the 


political leaders of NATO and the CSCE. 


CONCLUSION 


It is appropriate to conclude this piece by stressing that the 
fate of these institutions rests with the conviction to lead among 
politicians within NATO and the CSCE. The ability to change and 
adapt to new circumstances is an essential quality of leadership. 
If the goal of a new Europe is to encourage democratic institutions 
and the peaceful settlement of disputes, NATO must go beyond 
rhetoric and make its partnership with the CSCE operational. When 
NATO was formed in 1949, great leaders stepped forward and met the 
challenges of the day. While war rages in the heart of Europe, the 
world can ill-afford a failure to repeat their wisdom. 

NATO and the CSCE will have to take further steps to make 
their partnership workable. For NATO, this means increasing direct 


links to CSCE organisations and offering more of its resources - 


7° IBID, page 10. 


particularly the ARRF - to the CSCE. For the CSCE, this means 
discarding some of its more cumbersome procedures - such as the 
strict consensus rule - in favor of a more functional apparatus 
similar to that of the U.N. security council. Indeed the fact that 
NATO has functioned well under U.N. auspices in the Balkans 
provides strong support for establishing a CSCE Security Council 
that includes permanent representation of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Russia and functions under 
U.N. procedures. 

If such steps can be taken, then NATO and the CSCE may have 
very prosperous futures. If not, then unchecked proliferation of 


conflict in Europe may prove them both to have outlived their 


usefulness. With the proper leadership from throughout Europe, 


this need not be so. Both NATO and the CSCE are residual Cold War 
institutions in search of new life without a divided Europe. A 
strong partnership for the future between NATO and the CSCE will 
enhance the positive attributes of each organization and play a 
central role in assisting the growth of democracy and promoting 
peace and stability as an unstable Europe moves toward the 2l1st 


Century. 
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FOREWORD 


There may be many good reasons to account for the collapse 
of the communist system. However, I believe that the most fatal 
part of its grand failure consists in the problems of its 
institutional design. 


The founding thinkers of liberal democracy did not share a 
rosy picture of human nature operating in politics and were 
especially suspicious about the power of government. A good 
social system, according to them, should not rely primarily upon 
a good human will in the name of good personal authority which 
was deemed unreliable and even treacherous. Rather, a good 
social system ought to be founded on an impersonal authority in 
terms of law to carry out the impartiality and predictability of 
state political power required by social justice and to prevent 
the abuse and overstretch of political power. This is the 
essence of constitutionalism characteristic of all liberal 
democracies. 


In the liberal democracy, the government authority is 
limited in the following ways: (a) no official ideology or 
religion is to be established; (b) no institutional power of 
authority is to be left unchecked; (c) normally, no direct 
government intervention in microeconomic activities should be 
practiced. In a word, the democratic society upholds the 
principle of separation of powers within the government, and 


separation of spheres of life in the society as a whole for its 
institutional division of labor. The former separation refers to 
the division of labor among the legislative, the executive, and 
the judiciary. The latter separation is concerned with the 
divided domains proper of the political, social, and economic 
lives. The former is the guarantee of and called for by the 
latter. The separation principle of liberal democracy is based on 
the following firm and clear recognitions: the state is a 
coercive force and power-driven by nature and hence its power 
must be well-defined, checked and made predictable through legal 
mechanism; the economic enterprise is material incentive-driven 
and thus it must be regulated primarily. by the market mechanism 
in terms of free exchange; the civic (social) organization is 
voluntary in nature and thus its breathing space and spontaneity 
should not be violated by either the state coercion or economic 
manipulation in an arbitrary way. 


* Iwill use the terms "communism" and "state socialism", 
"communist" and "socialist" interchangeably in the context of 
this paper. Because, strictly speaking, what was actually 
practiced in the former communist society is best characterized 
by the term "state socialism" although it is conventionally 
referred to as communism. 
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In sharp contrast to the institutional principle of liberal 
democracy, the communist system is founded on what I refer to as 
the institutional principle of fusion. That is, to fuse all 
institutional powers of government and all aspects of life in 
society by the party-state to form a monolithic totality of 
social system. As a result, the individual disappeared, only the 
political institution thinks; the market disappeared, only the 
administration plans; the law disappeared, only the communist 
party dictates. What sets apart state socialism ("orthodox 
communism" as practiced in Russia and China) from other politico- 
economic system lies in its unique symbiosis of the state with 
society and economy. As a result of this fusion, both politics 
and economics lose the distinctive features characteristic of a 
well-ordered society. This fusion principle determines the 
political and economic logic of state socialism. 


The fusion principle is a crucial trademark of communist 
society which is diametrically apposed to what R. Dworkin refers 
to as the "separateness" principle (Columbia Law Review, 79, 
1979, p.828) characteristic of the liberal democracy. It is 
precisely this all-encompassing principle of the institutional 
design that leads to the demise of communist society. 


The social system of fusion is a totalitarian system 
realized through the universal politicization of all institutions 
of government and all aspects of life by the communist party and 
its unchallengeable ideology monopoly. The alleged purpose of 
this fusion, according to Marxists, is to overcome "the primary 
contradiction" of the capitalist society in terms of "the 
incompatibility of socialized production with the capitalist 
(private) appropriation". (Engels, 1966, p.144) The solution 
Marxists offered to this "social problem" is simple: to fuse the 
politics and economics, the public and the private through 
expropriating the private property of means of production and 
controlling individual activities by the party state. The 
"incompatibility" may be indeed overcome but the price paid for 
it is bloody heavy and the consequence is fatal. 1 will use the 
following three formulas of inequality to illustrate this fatal 
institutional design of state socialism: 

(a) the communist party 2> (greater than and equal to) the state; 
(b) the state > the civil society; 
(c) the society > the individual. 


I. FUSION BETWEEN THE PARTY AND STATE 


The first formula of inequality concerns the relationship 
between the political party and the state. As a time-honored 
norm, the political party is concerned with the political 
mobilization through its ideology and political agenda to contend 
for legal and policy influence; and the state is defined by its 
established legal system and administrative bureaucracies to 
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actually rule. In other words, there is a distinctive line 
between what is political and what is legal in their 
institutional functions. The former is driven by a particular 
set of sociological values, and the latter operates on a 
universal set of rules and procedures in which the sociological 
or political import has to be relatively "thin" in order to 
achieve the legal-formal justice: the universal applicability and 
impartiality of law. 


In the communist society, however, the communist party is 
not one of political parties contending for the election, it is 
not associated with any plural political competition at all, as 
it is in the liberal democratic society. Rather, the communist 
party is the only legitimate political force functioning as a 
"social brain" of the “organic" socioeconomic system. The party, 
with its unchallengeable monopoly on truth, legitimately lords 
over the state apparatus and its nominal body of laws in order to 
warrant its ideological guidance in the routine work of the 
administration and to dictate the terms and conditions of law. 
The state, on the other hand, is entirely subsumed and controlled 
by the communist party, and hence the law -- the vital symbol of 
the state -- is fused into a political religion, the dogmatic and 
ossified communist ideology. As a result, the communist party 
not only dictates the administration, but also manipulates the 
legal system to its own advantage. The state under the fusion 
with the party is no longer being a formal and hence impartial 
body of law, but an ideological instrument characteristic of 


political bias and moral prejudice. Neither is the state an 
autonomous (independent) body of administration with an agenda of 
its own, but a rubber stamp of the party line and order. 


In the communist totalitarian society, there can never be a 
genuine system of law, because one part of the state -- the 
legislative -- loses its autonomy in making the law which is 
constantly tailored to suit political tasks and subordinate to 
the communist ideology. And the other part of the state -- the 
administration -- loses its autonomy to enforce the law, for the 
political directives from the party, which frequently change 
according the capricious political weather, are always above the 
law. Together, the overall society is not governed by 
promulgated and known laws and rules, but rather by extemporary 
political decrees (in the form of "Central Committee Document", 
or “"Red-Rubric Document" as in China) issued from the central 
committee or the Poli-bureau of communist party on the ad hoc 
basis. The party enjoys an indisputable priority over the state, 
or simply, the party is the state in essence and the state 
functions as a party state in fact. As a result, the legal 
certainty is replaced by the political and personal 
arbitrariness; the formal neutrality of law is taken over by the 
ideological imposition; and the constitutional sovereignty is 
supplanted by the ideological monopoly. This creates the 
condition for the most outrageous form of state authority: 
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political dictatorship under the banner of "monistic leadership 
of the communist party."(Mao, Zhedong) Consequently, the 
ultimate danger ensues: the party, a single ideological organ, 
directly controls all state apparatus -- the court, the military, 
the police force, and the prison -- and easily uses them to 
suppress "legally" any political and moral dissention at its 
discretion and hence turns the diversity of opinion into 
prisoners of conscience. This is the very source of political 
instability and moral intolerance of the communist society which 
definitely occurs when political ideology and organization is 
fused and confused with the legal and administrative rule, when 
rule of law is replaced by rule of personal will. 


II. FUSION BETWEEN THE STATE AND SOCIETY 


The second formula of inequality -- the state > the society 
-- reflects the relationship between the state and civil society, 
especially the economy, under the communist system. According to 
the normal definition commonly recognized in a well-ordered 
society, "the state", as mentioned before, is meant to function 
as a legal and administrative entity in the social system; the 
civil society refers to the economic, social, and cultural 
aspects of life in the social system. The state and civil 
society are two major aspects of the social system and each has 
its own distinct logic and function. 


However, once the state becomes an instrument of the 
communist party, the legal wall between the state and civil 
society, between the politics and economics, between the public 
affairs and private lives, is bound to collapse. Hence, the 
civil society, especially the economy, is left with no autonomous 
body of law to fall back on for protection and regular operation, 
but hopelessly falls under the direct grip of the arbitrary power 
of the state. Furthermore, following the Marxist solution to the 
alleged conflict between the socialized mass-production and 
private ownership in the capitalist society, the communist state 
confiscates all private properties of means of production to 
"socialize" economic ownership. By so doing, the communist 
economy is entirely subsumed into the state coercive organization 
and its bureaucratic central planning, and made subject to the 
workings of political ideology of the communist party. Asa 
result, the communist economy becomes a distorted form of 
economy: the administrative economy. Instead of being material 
incentive-driven and regulated by the rules of the market, the 
administrative economy becomes a politicized game directed by 
political preferences and bureaucratic objectives. Several 
features of this distortion can be said about the administrative 
economy of the state socialism. 


First, with the absence of the economic autonomy, the 
administrative economy is a paradox. Under the vertical chain of 
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the political and administrative command, the manager of the 
communist economic enterprise is naturally motivated more by the 
political and bureaucratic considerations than by the economic 
reward and punishment. But, under the pressure from the above 
watching his economic performance, the manager knows very well 
that he must be able to please his administrative boss with his 
economic exploits to gain the political capital in return for his 
influence and climb on the political ladder (a counterpart of the 
corporative ladder in the capitalist society). Faced with this 
scenario, the gross distortion in economic performance is 
inescapable. The manager of the communist economic enterprise 
will be led to play political games in economics, that is, to 
expand his "sphere of influence" by trying to maximize the 
allocation of economic resources and use it as a trump to 
reinforce his political bargaining position for the sake of his 
promotions. No one will really care to maximize the economic 
efficiency as to increase the profit margin, which is so 
unimportant a measure for the recognition of the power-driven 
politics and too onerous a way to get the aggrandizement of 
political power on the part of the manager. Consequently, the 
status and well-being of the socialist manager is to a great 
extent detached from the economic performances of his firm in the 
cost/benefit terms which is only the logic of the economic 
market. Instead, they are closely attached to the blind economic 
expansion in the power/bargaining game regardless of its economic 
efficiency, since it is the only logic-in the political market. 
It is at this point that J. Kornai locates the inherent problem 
of the communist economy in the name of “investment hunger" 
(Kornai, 1980), which is really a power hunger at its core. 


Furthermore, to secure the political leadership in the 
economy, the communist party places a stationed party commission 
in every individual economic enterprise to oversee the management 
and to make economic operation subject to political guidance. 
This is what was referred to as "the cardinal principle" of "the 
absolute authority of the communist party over everything" in 
China. Consequently, the economic unit of state socialism 
becomes a double entity, half-economic and half-political in 
nature. Instead of the economic incentive for the economic 
mobilization, the communist political/moral mobilization carried 
out by the party commission of the firm is assumed to be the 
driving force of the economic performance. Under this monitoring 
system the socialist manager is ultimately and directly held 
accountable to the party line rather than to economic standards 
per se. Whenever the two are in conflict, the economic better- 
off and standards must give way to the political better-off and 
standards decided by the party. There used to be a very popular 
saying in China reflective of this point: "better to be poor 
under socialism than to be rich under capitalism". 


Three fatal socioeconomic consequences result from this 
institutional arrangement of economy. (a) The unbearable high 
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economic transaction cost of the political monitoring functions 
and political mobilization. In terms of number, approximately one 
third of the entire body of cadres (political officials, economic 
administrators and managers o the firm) in China are political 
functionaries and non-productive bureaucrats solely paid for the 
watch dog function. In terms of effectiveness, few people are 
truly "mobilized" by political slogans in the economic life 
except for those mobilizing. In terms of quality, the positions 
of political cadre are actually a refuge for those politically 
privileged and professionally ignorant. (b) The "soft" economic 
performance standards and "soft" budget constraint on the part of 
state administration. Where there is no economic autonomy, where 
there is no true market. In place of the market for true 
economic exchange among economic players, the communist economy 
operates largely on the administrative or political bargaining 
between the administration and the head of the economic 
enterprise on production quota, resource allocation, budget, and 
price. The “softness" of economic measures is an inevitable 
product of this kind of bargaining. (c) The missing incentive 
structure and mechanism to induce the good economic performance 
of the socialist managers and workers. 


Second, with the absence of a genuine market, the 
administrative decision-making process and central planning is 
inevitably detached from the actual production process. The 
former is primarily based on the party-state's political 
blueprint and the bureaucratic preferences oriented towards the 
inordinate pursuit of economic expansion and growth; whereas the 
latter must presuppose a genuine market for the economic 
information about supply and demand. The "market", however, 
under the administrative economy is turned into the 
administrative market which is no more than a calculation symbol 
of the state central planning and hence becomes a mere 
instrumental medium between the state and the economic 
enterprise. The market of this kind suffers from the following 
two fatal constraints. (a) Information constraint. The 
administrative market is an incomplete or one-sided market -- 
“producer's market". It only carries the information of the cost 
of production based on the Marxist “labor theory of value" 
without taking the information of actual demand into account for 
price formation and production. (b) Value-orientation 
constraint. The administrative market as a means of central 
planning is much more responsive to political objectives and 
values than to the efficient economic price. Therefore, the 
political cause always takes precedence over economic performance 
in the communist system. As a result of these two constraints, 
the price formation of communist economy is destined to be 
economically skewed and politically biased. The optimal 
allocation of economic resource and equality of economic exchange 
are totally out of the question. 


Third, with the absence of the private ownership of means of 
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production, the administrative economy is also detached from the 
ultimate personal concern of and responsibility for the economic 
performance. Formally, under the state economic ownership, the 
economic property of production is alleged to belong to everyone 
in the name of "ownership of all the people". However, given the 
indivisible or diffusive nature of this blanket collective 
ownership, no one can really share a tangible and personal stake 
in the economy, no one thus has the incentive to truly care about 
the economic performance of his firm, while everyone is motivated 
for a free-ride in the economy. The state ownership of economic 
property can never offer or does not care about a workable 
framework of property relationship to clearly define the right, 
responsibility, and interest of the different economic players, 
the owner, the manager, and the worker, since it is opposed to 
the individual right to any economic property. Without a clear 
economic demarcation of property relation, the state and its 
administrative agencies do not act like a owner concerned with 
the gain and loss of its economic assets, because the state 
officials have their stake in the bureaucratic entity first; 
neither is the manager of the enterprise constrained by the "hard 
budget" supposedly imposed by the owner, nor does he have the 
autonomous power to control the economic production and 
transaction according to the market signals; finally, the worker 
is subject neither to an incentive mechanism for due reward and 
punishment nor to the labor market in evaluating his personal 
quality and economic performance. As a result of this muddled 
property relationship, the distribution of goods and services in 
the administrative economy mainly follows the political standards 
and thus becomes a distribution of political values. As Chinese 
people put it: "every one eats from a big social pot, no one has 
to work damn hard". 


Based on the discussion above, the second formula of 
inequality conveys that the state not only intervenes in the 
economy, but is the very master of economy. This fusion totally 
confuses the operational logic of both politics and economics and 
messes up the proper function of each. 


III. FUSION BETWEEN THE SOCIETY AND INDIVIDUAL 


The third formula of inequality -- the society 2= the 
individual -- reflects the relationship between the public norm 
and individual rights in the communist society. Under the 
communist system, on the one side, the individual has lost the 
legal protection of their deserved rights by the law, because the 
state, a symbol of law, is captive to the communist party. On 
the other side, the individual has lost the buffer zone -- the 
civil society, an economic and organizational weapon to check 
against the overstretch of state power, because the civil society 
including its crucial part -- economy -- is "owned" by the state. 
In the face of this, the individual is hopelessly overpowered by 
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and easily downtrodden by the grip of socio-political powers 
above him: by the unitary society, by the state, and ultimately 
by the communist party. 


Under this whopping complex of fusion, the individual held 
down at the very bottom of the social hierarchy is totally 
invisible and politically dead, the only visible thing and living 
body is the ubiquitous institution. As a corollary, the 
individual under state socialism has no definite rights but 
definite obligations to confirm to the societal and ideological 
norms determined solely by the party state and its paternalist 
society, since the individual is always regarded as means to 
serve the end of the state and society. The individual choice is 
subject to the societal preference dictated by the state; the 
individual privacy is subject to the public monitoring by the 
residential council and work-place coordination commission; the 
individual behavior should imitate "exemplary models" set by the 
society regularly; the individual dignity is out of the question 
since the means in whatever forms is always justified by the end. 


IV. FUSION BETWEEN MICRO AND MACRO ECONOMIC WORLDS 


From the perspective of concrete economic organization and 
function, the fusion principle under state socialism manifests 
itself in another confusion: the confusion of the microeconomic 
operation and organization with the macroeconomic policy and 
political-bureaucratic organization. This confusion is evidenced 
by the following points. 


Economic Agency 


One of the important components of economy is the real 
person functioning as an microeconomic agent, along with the 
economic tool of production and the economic organization. 
Unfortunately, this simple component is deadly missing in the 
communist political economy. Philosophically, one can only 
recognize the machine and organization without seeing the 
autonomous and interest-driven economic agent. 


Based on his philosophical understanding of society and 
economy, Marx surmises that the human nature and human agency can 
only be truly manifested in and through the macro world of 
socioeconomic relations, "the ensemble of the social relations". 
(Marx, in Tucker, 1978, p.145) Hence, he regards the micro 
economic agent, a private economic player in daily economic 
activities, embedded in the private ownership of production as a 
stumbling block not only to the harmonious economic relation of 
an ideal society, but also to the moral realization of human 
nature as a "species being". It is unfortunately because of this 
kind of macro conception of human nature that the Marxist ideal 
man and his activities are never compatible with the private mode 
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of economy in theory, and that Marx advocates in practice to 
replace the microeconomic agent with a macroeconomic surrogate -- 
the political administrator of the state. 


Consequently, the basic microeconomic body -- the firm -- is 
transplanted with a unfitting macroeconomic head -- the state -- 
for the economic operation. this fusion messes up both 
microeconomics and macroeconomics in the communist economy. For 
the vital part of microeconomic operation, a blood-flesh person 
as an accountable economic agent with a real stake in the 
economy, is made trivial and invisible. Gone with it are the 
personalized interest in and the driving force of the economy. 
The macroeconomic regulation mechanisms, on the other hand, is 
helplessly entangled in the political bargaining and mired in the 
endless administrative bottlenecks. Together, they constitute 
the picture of the depersonalized and thus dysfunctional economy 
of state socialism. 


Regulation Mechanism 


Admittedly, the state gets involved in the economy under 
both the democratic and communist societies. But the fundamental 
difference of the state involvement in the economy between the 
two types of society remains with regard to the nature and means 
of state intervention. Based on the principle of separation 
between the political and economic spheres of life, between the 
public affairs and private activities, the state involvement in 
the economy under the liberal democracy can only go so far as to 
intervene economy at the macroeconomic level through its legal 
regulations and macroeconomic policies, typically, the fiscal 
and monetary policies of the administration. In contrast, the 
state involvement in economy under the communist society goes all 
the way to the bottom of economy as to intervene the economy at 
all levels including the routine operation of the firm through 
the institutionalization of economy. Therefore, we must 
distinguish between two types of state intervention in economy: 
the indirect intervention through macroeconomic policy and law, 
as in the liberal democracy, and the direct intervention through 
the total control of the microeconomic operation, as in the 
communist society. 


Under the socioeconomic system of fusion the fine line 
between the macroeconomic regulation and the microeconomic 
operation is entirely removed and hence the state intervention 
becomes all-encompassing and all-present through the state 
ownership and central planning. With the fusion of the two 
distinctive functions of social system, all microeconomic 
activities are subsumed into one monolithic social factory, and 
the microeconomic unit -- firm -- is treated as a polity subject 
more to political standards than to economic criteria and laws. 
As a consequence, microeconomic operation of the firm does not 
function like a part of economy following economic rules, 
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because it is economically insensitive and politically over- 
sensitive. In the end, the economy of state socialism is over- 
regulated to the point of total passiveness and personal 
disinterestedness at the micro level, and out of control at the 
macro level due to the overflow of arbitrary decisions. 


This disaster teaches us a simple lesson: the fusion between 
the two economic worlds does not work for either. No economy can 
function well without its vital microeconomic elements such as 
the autonomous agent, material incentive, and formal calculation 
of cost/benefit. No political platform and calculation can 
replace the microeconomic responsibility and calculation. 


Structure of Economic Organization 


In a healthy economy, microeconomic enterprises are 
horizontally linked and coordinated by the market mechanism 
through equal exchange. Moreover, under the market system, goods 
capital, labor, and natural resources can freely flow from one 
sector to another horizontally according to profit opportunities 
without artificial political or administrative walls to separate 
different economic entities. However, under the communist 
command economy, with the fusion between the micro and macro 
economic functions, between the political and the economic, the 
horizontal connection among microeconomic units is replaced by 
the vertical and hierarchical relationship between the government 
ministries and the individual enterprises along the line of 
administrative chain of command. The economic relations among 
different economic sectors and firms and the resource allocations 
under state socialism are not organized according to the internal 
necessity of the economy. Rather, the economy is artificially 
severed into different administrative and technocratic "turfs" in 
the similar way that electoral districts are drawn in the liberal 
democracy, only to suit the political control and bureaucratic 
management. This vertical relationship of economic structure is 
reflective: of the confusion between the microeconomic 
organizational principle and the macro economic/administrative 
principle characteristic of bureaucracy. 


This confusion entails three negative effects in the 
communist economy. First, the vertical economic relation results 
in what I refer to as the upward accountability typical of the 
hierarchical structure of communist political economy. That is, 
the managers of socialist enterprises are subordinate and 
accountable to the corresponding-ministry, and the ministry are 
subordinate and accountable to the state, and the state is 
finally accountable to the communist party under the vertical 
chain of administrative command. No party is held accountable to 
each other and to consumers in their economic performance and 
business transactions. This hierarchical accountability system 
creates and reinforces a closed economic system which blocks the 
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free entry into and exit out of the market. It also substitutes 
the open and equal exchange with the opaque political and 
bureaucratic dealings of trading favors. It is surely an 
effective way of keeping political order and status quo, but a 
fatally deficient way in running economy and the very spore of 
corruption. 


Second, in order to please his administrative boss, the 
manager of the socialist enterprise makes economic decisions 
largely on the basis of how he expects his superiors will 
evaluate his fulfillment on the fixed quota plan rather than how 
he will make efficient use of the economic resources and 
information of the enterprise. Because of this, the manager is 
often led to hide the true productive capacity of his firm from 
the administration in order to claim the credit on the quota 
fulfillment in a easy way, while at the same time he will try to 
forge a political alliance with his superiors for mutual 
benefits. The entrepreneurship of the manager in the climate 
like this is eroded by the clannish mentality; the formal 
economic relation is supplanted by the informal bargaining 
between the firm and the state administration and among the firms 
themselves in the economic activity; and the economic 
responsibility is tainted with the political and personal 
loyalty. This network of informal political/economic 
relationship inevitably leads to the social nepotism, cronyism, 
the back door connection. The economic.standards are left to the 
limbo of oblivion. 


Third, the vertical relations of the communist economic 
system artificially cut the economy into mutually isolated 
sectors with each boss on the top who is only concerned with his 
own administrative jurisdiction and overly protective of the 
economic resources as his own political capital. The mobility of 
economic factors necessary for the efficient resource allocation 
is severely obstructed by the immobility of the vested interest 
in administrative positions and plans. Hence, the labor, capital 
and natural resources can not freely flow from one sector to 
another in accordance with the law of profitability, because it 
means some officials would lose power since their entrenched 
‘administrative position and interest can not move with that 
economic flow. Consequently, the economic monopoly, 
inefficiency, waste, stagnation and paralysis are the order of 
the day. 


V. ANOMALY: SYSTEMIC REVERSION 
To reflect further on the communist system designed under 
fusion principle, especially on its institution of political 
economy, I find an functional contradiction inherent in the 
system itself that decisively causes the collapse of communisn. 


This contradiction lies in a functional anomaly of social system: 
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the institutional relationship between the positive state and the 
negative economy. 


As the time-honored experience of the liberal democracy 
unmistakably shows, any well-ordered society and well-functioned 
institution requires that the state primarily play a "negative 
role" to stand for the people by its formal-legal mechanism, not 
to act for them by its substantive "blueprint". It follows that 
the major function of a healthy government is to prevent harms 
and to protect the individual spontaneous action and order in the 
civil society by its legal norms, not to instruct what the people 
ought to do with their own life and how economy ought to be run 
in a particular way. For no single mind or a group of minds is 
ever able to be in the position to overcome the unalterable 
ignorance of the information about immeasurable multitude of 
particular facts in a complex society in order to direct the 
society. So, no government is able to design and direct the 
whole economy and society without falling into prey of political 
bias and personal arbitrariness. On the other hand, the economic 
activity must be driven by a positive force in the sense that the 
real personal motivation, tangible personal stake, and well- 
defined personal responsibility must be present in the economic 
operation for its effective function. 


But, under the institutional design of state socialism, this 
iron order of social system is being violated and fatally 
reversed. The political authority of the state, which should be 
formalized in terms of impersonal law to check against the 
arbitrary order and power, takes on a highly personalized form of 
power to play the "positive" role of social parenting and social 
savior allegedly for the deliverance of the people to the 
communist heaven. In the absence of an autonomous body of law, 
this secular god, the party state, is supposed to be all-knowing, 
all-powerful, and all-present in economy and society, because it 
alone possesses the capital TRUTH -- the communist apocalypse, 
the right to interpret it, and the power to impose it on the 
people. On the other front, the economic activity and property 
structure, which should be personalized in terms of well-defined 
property relation and direct personal stake in the economy to 
secure economic incentives, is entirely depersonalized by the 
indivisibility of state ownership of means of production and the 
bureaucratic structure of economy. This preposterous reversion 
in terms of the personified politics and the depersonalized 
economics gravely violates the functional logic of rational 
human behavior and effective economic operation and organization. 


With the depersonalized economic property relations built in 
the faceless state ownership of economic assets and central 
planning of the communist economy, "the people's property" 
formally (nominally) belongs to everyone, but it in reality 
belongs to no body. Because the economic stake of an individual 
person is infinitesimally diffused and made totally intangible in 
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the state ownership of means of production. Moreover, the upward 
accountability in the hierarchical structure of administrative 
chain of command removes the direct personal responsibility in 
the economic production; the huge complex of bureaucracy of 
economy alienates the individual from the direct participation in 
the economic activities. Thus, the communist economy is 
disembodied from an appreciable stake of the individual person 
and becomes a "no-man's-land" which is only controlled by the 
state. This scenario results in two tragic consequences: on the 
one hand, the individual person is little motivated to concern 
and better the economic performance. On the other hand, the 
privileged party and administrative officials are highly 
motivated to use economy as a personal means to seek material and 
political gains. 


With the personified political power, the political 
authority is highly vulnerable to personality cult, political 
arbitrariness, moral bias, and ideological imposition. Instead 
of being ruled by law, an impersonal and stable set of rules, the 
communist society is ruled by man in the sense that the party 
bosses and state officials are actually above laws and can 
personally manipulate them according to their political 
preferences. In other words, the state is not defined by and 
confined to the legal-formal and impersonal authority (negative 
authority), but becomes a moral person, a partisan, and an 
factory manager at the same time overseeing all aspects of life 
(positive authority). Furthermore, with the absence of a formal- 
legal system to serve as an impersonal authority to adjudicate 
disputes, political and economic conflicts necessarily become 
intensively personal and easily get out of control. For this 
reason, the political movement of "the class struggle" in the 
communist society is always readily transformed into the personal 
struggle against one another in the most ruthless and 
uncontrollable fashion. The Great Chinese Cultural Revolution 
bears a painful witness to this point. 


The institutional design of personified politics and 
depersonalized economics, in short, has produced a perverted 
social phenomena in the communist society: the incentive to seek 
the political power is far too stronger than the incentive to 
pursue the excellent economic performance, for the reason that 
the personal stake is dangerously heightened in the personified 
politics and fatally diluted in the depersonalized economy. This 
perversion explains the incurable social pathology characteristic 
of the communist institution: the overly efficient political 
movement coupled with the overly deficient economic performance. 


The failure of the communist institutional design attests 
only too well to a simple but rather ignored truth. That is, 
the state by its central impulse is necessarily an authoritative 
force of coercion. Because of this nature its power execution 
must be arranged by law to stay with the formal-impersonal rule 
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in order to secure its predictability and to prevent its 
arbitrariness and overstretch of power. The economic production 
and exchange, on the other hand, is by nature impulsed by the 
material incentive and hence must operate on a substantive- 
personal framework to secure the personal economic stake, 
individual spontaneity, and responsibility in order to induce the 
performance. Whenever these two natures are reversed, whenever 
the political rule is founded on the personal authority and the 
economy is run by the impersonal institution, the politics is 
bound to be an arbitrary rule and the economy an inefficient 
economy. 


VI. TRANSFORMATION: MAJOR ISSUES 


The discussions on the major problems of the institutional 
design of communism in the preceding chapters also point to a 
general direction of the transformation of communist society into 
a viable society. That is, to break the fusion structure of the 
communist institution and to reverse the systemic reversion. I 
shall bring up the following issues to induce further 
constructive discussions. 


Legal Authority and Administrative Autonomy 


Logically, the first step towards bringing down the 
totalitarian rule and reconstructing the former communist society 
is to dismantle the fusion complex between the communist party 
and the state. This will transform both the nature of a 
political party and that of the state. The communist party and 
its ideology must be separated from the state, i.e. from the 
legal system and the administrative apparatus in order to 
dissolve the party state and to establish a constitutional 
authority and independent bureaucracies. If the communist party 
is to exist, it can only be allowed to remain as one of the 
political parties, not the all-encompassing political- 
administrative dictator and the privileged social parent. This 
separation requires the following. 

(a) The party monopoly on social "truth" should give way to a 
plural political forum open to diverse ideas and opinions. No 
political TRUTH should be claimed by any party as a basis for 
political legitimacy and representation, and no political body is 
to be allowed to institutionalize any proclaimed ideological 
TRUTH and turn it into a socio-political religion. 

(b) The legitimacy of the state is to be founded on regular and 
periodical popular elections and its socioeconomic performance. 
Before the condition for the popular election is ready, the 
transitional government could be evaluated by its functional 
performance, not by its new ideological platform as a legitimacy 
test. For the nature of the transition is not about the 
rectification of political idea, but about the change of the form 
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of institutional arrangement and function. 

(c) The constitutional sovereignty of the state is to be 
established to substitute the ideological sovereignty of the 
communist party to firmly secure the impersonal rule by declared 
laws and to restore the formal neutrality of the state. 

(d) The administrative functions of the state are to be liberated 
from the grip of the communist party and carried out by the civil 
service oriented bureaucracies founded on formal standards and 
rules. 

(e) Socioeconomic policies should be made through the formal 
process and procedure, not to be determined by the preordained 
commitment to any particularly conceived moral values and goals, 
in order to reflect the "procedural justice". 


Autonomy of the Economy 


The second step towards the reconstruction of the former 
communist society is to dismantle the fusion structure between 
two spheres of life: the state political affairs (control) and 
the economic activities. The state must be separated formally 
from the economy, a crucial part of the civil society, in order 
to recognize the distinct and inherent functional logic of each. 
To this end, the political and administrative powers and 
institutions should gradually relinquish their overall and direct 
grip on all aspects of economic life. -Political operations and 
organizations of the communist party (or any party) must be 
disentangled from economic operations and organizations in order 
to remove the fusion and confusion of different ordering 
principles inherent in different kinds of social lives. 


Practically, the role of state involvement in the economy is 
not to be denied. But this role should be limited to managing 
the aggregate economics of society through macroeconomic policies 
and legal measures without the direct intervention in the 
microeconomic operation through the political order and 
authoritative planning. In other words, the state in transition 
will have to learn how to use the fiscal and monetary policy 
tools on the macroeconomic level to influence, not to directly 
manipulate, the economic production and exchange on the 
microeconomic level. 


The economic enterprise, on the other side, must be left 
with the autonomy and held responsible for its economic 
performance based on the market evaluation. Three important 
elements must be instituted for this purpose: (1) a well-defined 
economic property relation; (2) the economic incentive mechanism; 
and (3) a well-ordered economic organizational structure. It 
should be noted that these elements are interdependent upon each 
other for its own effective function. However, the core of the 
economic reconstruction in the final analysis lies in a well- 
defined property relation, which gives rise to the enduring 
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incentive mechanism and well-ordered economic organization. As 
the Chinese reform experiences show, no viable market mechanism 
and organizational structure could be firmly instituted if the 
property relation is left untouched. For this reason, I will 
focus on this point in the following discussion. 


It is realized that to destroy the private ownership of 
means of production is by far easier than to re-establish it. As 
social choice theory indicates, once something is chosen, the 
alternatives to change it is always limited by the choice made 
before. This may explain why the "shock therapy" of economic 
reform experimented in Russia did not work well. However, as the 
Chinese economic reform experience implies, several incremental 
steps can be taken in the transition period to gradually 
dismantle the fusion structure of state socialism without at the 
same time paralyzing the economy. 


First, the reformers may need to consider to split the 
ownership of economic production into two functional entities: to 
separate the primary ownership of the state from the legal 
ownership of the production firm by recognizing the individual 
firm as a "legal person" to actually control over the property of 
the firm. By so doing, the state ownership can hope to be 
transformed into a kind of stockholder ownership by which the 
rights of the state authorities will be limited only to the claim 
on stock dividends and capital gains in-the similar way that the 
institutional holders function in the capitalist society. The 
state, as a virtual owner rather than an actual controller of the 
economic property, will be kept away from getting directly 
involved in the routine microeconomic operation of the individual 
enterprise, and its authoritative power in the microeconomics 
will be dramatically reduced. Having disentangled from the 
unfitting role in the microeconomic operation, the state will be 
truly functional in charge of the macroeconomic policy making and 
using it to influence economy through the market. 


On the other side, the legal owner of individual enterprise, 
the board of directors, will gain the autonomous and substantive 
power to make decisions on the general economic direction and 
executive appointments of the firm based on the first-hand 
information and concrete economic considerations. Further, the 
legal person of the individual firm should be allowed to acquire 
capital from other sources by selling its equity shares to 
diversify the ownership of its economic property. Then, the 
weight of the state ownership will be gradually reduced and the 
nature of the firm will be transformed accordingly. Once the 
firm becomes a legal person of economic ownership, it will be 
transformed from a half-political and half-economic entity into 
an full-blown economic player who will be directly connected with 
the market mechanism, oriented by the economic rules, and 
motivated to pursue the economic efficiency for his own sake. 
The economic property then will be for the first time charged by 
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a real personal owner with a definite personal stake in the 
economic operation of the firm. In other words, the abstract 
"ownership of all people" is broken down to many concrete legal 
ownerships, and its indivisible nature is transformed into the 
visible interest and responsibility. It is at this point that 
the fusion between the state and economy, politics and economics, 
the macroeconomic regulation and the microeconomic operation 
starts to be dismantled. 


The second step towards the economic autonomy is to separate 
the legal ownership from the professional management of the 
economic enterprise. Any well-ordered and efficient economic 
operation requires not only the personal concern of the owner 
with the operation but also the effective management to carry it 
out. This separation is grounded on the following recognitions. 
First, the owner's judgement based on the economic gain cannot 
replace the managerial judgment based on the professional 
knowledge, although they are surely compatible in long run. 
Second, the management of the economic operation cannot be left 
unchecked by the owner even the manager might be a part of the 
owner. 


Traditionally, the economic monitoring function in the 
communist economy is performed by the state through its 
administrative measures according to the political and 
administrative standards. But, after the separation of the 
virtual owner from the legal owner of economic property of the 
firm as suggested above, this monitoring role will inevitably 
fall on the shoulder of the legal person, the board of directors 
of the firm on the new basis and standards. This monitoring 
function is necessary in making the manager of the firm and his 
performance responsible for the economic interest of the share 
holders of the firm and responsive to the general capital market. 
Monitoring function aside, this separation will warrant that the 
decision of the legal owner on the managerial appointment is made 
on the basis of the personal merit and professional performance 
rather than on the personal and political connection. Finally, 
this separation will give the manager of the firm a free hand to 
make independent professional decisions on production, transfer, 
and investment of the daily operation of the firm. 


As a result of this separation, two important economic 
elements will be internally introduced into the economic 
operation of the firm. For one, the manager of the firm will no 
longer operate on the "soft budget" characteristically allowed by 
the administrative economy, but constrained by the "hard budget" 
imposed by the legal owner of the firm and the capital market. 
For another, this separation will finally create the condition to 
encourage the economic competition among individual firms in the 
market, which helps break the vertical structure of communist 
economy and allows the free entrance into and free exist from the 
market (bankruptcy). 
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Finally, a well-defined property relation calls for the 
functional differentiation between the managerial role and the 
worker's role in the economic enterprise. Under the fusion 
structure between the state and economy, the traditional economic 
enterprise of communism is not only an economic unit but also a 
social welfare unit of the state. The "manager" under the 
supervision of the party commission of his firm must act like a 
parent to play different roles in the firm: the managerial role 
to run the production, and the welfare role to provide the 
workers with unconditional social security in the work-related 
and non-work-related benefits and services for lifetime. No 
worker is to be dismissed once he is hired except for very rare 
reasons, no worker can be truly rewarded or penalized for his 
economic performance except for the “administrative praise" or 
"administrative penalty" given by the firm and the state. 


The separation of the roles under discussion aims at putting 
an end to this egalitarian practice in the economic enterprise 
and creating an environment for the introduction of labor market 
into the economy in conjunction with the consumer market. This 
separation will allow the mobility of the worker to change jobs 
and recognize his rights to claim the due economic compensation 
based on his contribution to the firm. It will also give the 
manager the power to reward and penalize workers for their 
performance and to organize the labor force of his firm in 
accordance with the rules of the labor- and consumer markets. 

But, before the overstaffed and clumsy state owned enterprises is 
brought to go through the surgical operation to be trimmed to 
become lean and mean, the social safety net must be first 
established by the state to get ready for accommodating 
temporarily displaced workers by securing the basic welfare 
threshold below which no one is allowed to fall. This is 
necessary ont only for the social and political stability but 
also for the sake of social justice in a civilized society. This 
time, however, the safety net must be placed outside of the 
economic enterprise separated from the economic operation itself. 
That is to- say, the economic operation of the enterprise and 
basic welfare operation of the state have different functional 
logic and hence require different social entities to run them 
properly. 


This separation will finally enable the manager of the firm 
to resist the possible consumption pressure from the workers of 
his firm and thus make independent professional decisions on the 
investment and re-investment for the long-term development of the 
firm. With this separation, the necessary checks and balances 
between the management and the worker will be established to 
allow the equilibrium between the professional responsibility on 
the part of management and the rights of the worker. 


As a result of the three "separations" discussed above, the 
economic property relation, a central requirement of a healthy 
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and efficient economic operation, will be well-defined and 
functionally demarcated in terms of economic power, right, 
benefit, and responsibility for each party. Further, only by a 
well-ordered economic property structure can reformers hope to 
find a firm base for the economic incentive structure. The 
economic reform experiences of China demonstrate only too well 
that to seek the latter without the former is a dead end. 


Notice that I have so far focused my discussion only on one 
part of the quest for autonomy, namely, the economic autonomy in 
the civil society for the social transition of former communist 
societies. However, this is not meant to ignore the importance 
of the autonomy of other aspects of civil society. But, based on 
the central thesis and concern of this paper, I have to leave 
them for another discussion. Here though, I would like to 
suggest only the following point on the social and cultural 
aspects of separation between the state and civil society. The 
major and most difficult task to revitalize the social and 
cultural autonomy rests in the effort to revive the spontaneous 
and voluntary civic organizations starting at the grassroots 
level. Through them the citizens will be able to create an 
independent civic world that is free from both the political and 
economic spheres of control and at the same time mediate them. 
This third sphere of life may be referred to as the "life world". 
(borrowing Habermas' term) To this end, the citizens must be 
able to practice two kinds of freedom: (1) "negative freedom" 
(borrowing the term from Berlin, Berlin, 1969) that guarantees 
the freedom of expression and association by law to fend off the 
arbitrary political intervention from the state; (2) "positive 
freedom" that enable the citizens to exercise their talents and 
potentials in the economic and knowledge (cognitive) terms. 


Autonomy of the Individual 


Another important step towards the abolition of the fusion 
structure of communist system is to liberate the individual from 
the total control of the overpowering society. This 
"separation" is by no means meant to advocates self-centered, 
egotist individualism according to which the individual is no 
part of communal life and concern. In the context of state 
socialism, what this "separation" tries to achieve is to restore 
the universal recognition of the individual identity and its 
rightful place in the society. According to this demand, the 
individual deserves to be treated as a full person with unique 
character and interest of his own rather than just as a 
functional part of the faceless institutional machine. All 
individuals deserve equal respect and consideration regardless of 
his social, political, and economic backgrounds, and no one 
should be so privileged as to above the law, and no one should be 
so worthless as to be deserted by legal protection. For this 
reason, individual rights, life, choice, and privacy should be 
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taken seriously and protected by the new constitution. 


Further, the political socialization process must be 
dissociated from the coercive administrative process of the state 
and hence becomes a civic process and voluntary based in nature. 
Correspondingly, the content of the political socialization must 
be steered away from the unitary and monopolistic ideology of 
communist party and transformed into a pluralist body of 
political culture in order to leave room for the individual 
choice. 


Moreover, to recognize the individual identity means to 
recognize the economic interest of the individual, to respect the 
individual choice in social, political and cultural beliefs and 
way of life, and to value highly the individual dignity. The 
individual choice and dignity must logically precede collective 
norms although it could be balanced against each other in the 
actual practice. No social institution is to be allowed to 
coerce the individual into moral and political conformity in the 
name of alleged common good by the state besides the legitimate 
coercion in the name of law. The coercive indoctrination and 
institutional remolding of individual citizens must be outlawed. 


All in all, the one-way-street obligation of individual to 
the society must be replaced by the mutual accommodation between 
the voluntary and responsible individual on the one side and the 
societal consensus on the other. 


Autonomy of the Local Government 


Finally, to facilitate the reconstruction of the former 
communist system as a whole as discussed above, the reformers may 
push for the change of government structure to influence the 
change of the economic organization and behavior. China's reform 
experiences have showed a promising arrangement in this 
direction.: 


The traditional communist economic operation follows strictly 
this vertical chain of command: the central government planning 
organ ~ the central bureaucracies ~ the corresponding local 
bureaucracies ~ the economic enterprises. The vertical structure 
of this kind actually gets around the local government and breaks 
the local government into a disintegrated administrative organs 
only taking orders from the center. Put bluntly, the local 
economic governance, autonomy, and interest virtually do not 
exist under state socialism. 


To break this unitary chain of command, the reformers in 
most former communist societies naturally seek to decentralize 
the power of the central government by allowing more powers of 
the lower order on the vertical chain of administrative command. 
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But the vertical structure and the nature of administrative 
economy itself remains untouched. This single reform measure in 
terms of "administrative decentralization" turns out to be 
contra-productive and more often than not leads to economic 
disorder caused by intensified power struggles and administrative 
bargaining over economic resources and budgets between the center 
and locality. As a result, the organizational decentralization 
alone can not make the economic operation responsive to the 
economic signals and conducive to the formation of the market. 
By reflection on the commons woes of socialist reform of this 
kind, the Chinese reformers realize the importance of the 
following factors to secure the momentum of the economic reform. 


(a) the local government must be given a full economic 
autonomy which will be helpful in developing a horizontal link of 
local economies before the market is fully functional to take its 
place. The local government with economic autonomy and 
independent interests can serve as an instrumental link between 
the local economic enterprises and the market. 


(b) The administrative decentralization of government must 
be accompanied by the fiscal decentralization of government in 
order to form this horizontal link of economy. By this duality 
of decentralization, the local government is transformed from a 
rent seeker into an economic performer with the intrinsic and 
integrated economic interests of its own. This economic autonomy 
makes the local government more responsive to the economic 
Signals than to political orders and forces it to pursue the 
efficient use of local resources based on its concrete and 
reliable economic information. 


(c) Under the duality of decentralization of administration 
and finance, the local leaders become active participants in the 
policy making process and this situation changes the pattern of 
reform from the administrative bargaining of two parties into an 
economic game of three parties represented by three economic 
players: central leadership, central bureaucracy, and local 
government. It is the balance and shift of the balance of power 
and interest among the three economic players that give rise to 
‘the coexistence of gradualism, vitality, and irreversibility of 
the Chinese economic reform. 


For this reason, the same kind of disorder following the 
decentralization process in the East European countries and 
Russia on the one hand and China on the other led to different 
consequences of reform. In the former, we often observe what is 
referred to as the vicious cycle of the reform: decentralization 
+ disorder ~ re-centralization ~ stagnation; whereas in China the 
disorder resulting from the administrative decentralization is 
finally used to reflect on the inadequacy of the reform and a 
reason to push for a new structure of institutional interests and 
bargaining. 
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A_FINAL REMARK 


Let me conclude this paper with the following remark. As 
the Chinese reform experience indicates, even though the final 
end of the reform may be the same, the reform process can take 
different paths. The Chinese reform pattern may be 
characteristic of authoritarian approach, which tries to create a 
new authoritative structure compatible with the market mechanism 
and conducive to the reform. According to the central thesis of 
this paper, this way of reform is not without ground given the 
communist legacy of the very weak or non-existence of civil 
society. The crucial starting point of the reform is to abolish 
the fusion structure of the communist institution, to separate 
the logic of state from the logic of economy and society. 
However, to dismantle the fusion structure does not necessarily 
mean to have or lead to a liberal democracy. Put differently, 
the Western liberal democracy is not the only alternative to the 
failed communist institution, especially when the civil society 
including private economic interests and civic organizations are 
too weak and too unstable to lead the reform. What China's 
reform has tried to achieve or practically achieved is to 
transform a totalitarian social system to a liberal authoritarian 
social system during the transition period. It is realized that 
an authoritarian government is certainly not suitable for a 
social system of liberal democracy, but the move from the 
communist totalitarian regime to a neo-authoritarian one still 
marks an significant step towards the direction of shaking the 
fusion structure between the state and economy. For the 
fundamental difference between the totalitarian and authoritarian 
governments lies in the fact that the control of the former is 
ubiquitous, and the control of the latter is basically limited to 
the political or the public spheres of life, and this may leave 
economy out of the grip of the state and create a breathing space 
for the private economy regulated mainly by the market. 


Given the very week material and mental readiness of an 
independent civil society in China due to the decades of 
communist suppression and centuries of the Chinese authoritarian 
culture, the Chinese reformers have to try a unique path of 
reform whose logic is expressed as follows. 


(a) To transform the totalitarian system to a liberal 
authoritarian system in order to create the living space for the 
development of civil society, especially for the economic 
autonomy. The Chinese reformers realize that to cut off the 
"head" of the old vertical chain of command before the new 
horizontal links (e.g. market relations, civic and cultural 
organizations) are firmly established in the civil society may 
lead to confusion and disorder. Hence the authority may be used 
if the old head can be transformed to a relatively liberal head 
and its power can be limited to the public sphere of activities. 
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(b) To demand for the legal and political reform by the 
developed civil society because the independent and well- 
entrenched interest of civil society will necessarily call for a 
legal and political superstructure corresponding to it. For 
example, a well-developed private economy will demand for well- 
defined economic laws, and well-developed civic activities will 
call for a well-defined political protection. It is the 
creation and gradual development of a independent civil society 
rather than the wishful thinking such as "shock therapy" in 
politics that will sustain the momentum and constitute the 
irreversibility of the reform of the former communist society. 
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Scotland and the Union 


Thirty or even twenty years ago, it was common for observers of British politics to write of 
it as a homogeneous culture, with no significant ethnic, religious, linguistic or territorial 
cleavages.! Now there is much broader recognition of the territorial diversity oft he United 
Kingdom. It is widely understood that Scotland has a distinctive place within UK politics 
and that the issue of self-government for Scotland is a real one; but considerable confusion 
as to what Scottish identity consists of, or what accounts for it. When voting for the 
Scottish National Party (SNP) is on the rise, both politicians and observers become excited 
or alarmed, depending on their point of view, and pronounce the imminent end of the 
Union. When nationalist voting falls away, they tend to the other extreme, dismissing it as 
a phenomenon of no account. It is argued here that Scotland can be understood as a 
stateless nation. Nationalism is a permanent feature of Scottish life but it varies not only in 
intensity but in its means of expression over time. Not all its means of expression are 
political, but increasingly the various aspects of Scottish identity are being moulded into 
political forms. Scottish discontent with the UK political system has increased and become 
a serious political issue; yet such is the nature of Scottish political culture and institutions 
that an explosive outcome is unlikely. 

A great deal of effort has gone into explaining just how and why Scotland is different 
from the rest of the United Kingdom and in trying to account for its national identity and 
nationalism through these differences. Four, in particular, have been of some importance: 
the ethnic explanation; explanations based on differences in economic and social structures; 
relative deprivation explanations; and institutional explanations. None of these quite 
succeeds in explaining the nature of Scotland and its politics, since all tend to reductionism, 
trying to define and explain Scottish national identity and nationalism by reference to other 
phenomena whose connection with it is at best contingent. A more satisfying explanation 
sees Scotland as a social and political construction, to be understood historically in the 
context of the British state and of Europe. 

The ‘ethnic' explanation of Scottish nationalism sees the Scots as an ethnic group, with 
ascriptive characteristics distinguishing them from the English and explains nationalism as a 
reaction by the former to domination by the latter.2 This explanation fails on three grounds. 
First, ethnicity is not specified adequately or operationalized as an independent variable 
which could explain political mobilization. Hechter,3 for example, is forced to use religion 
as a proxy for ethnicity, which should prevent him from using religion as an independent 
factor on its own. Second, however ethnicity is defined, Scotland has historically been a 
multi-ethnic nation. The Highlands and Islands are Celtic and Gaelic-speaking; the 
Lowlands are Anglo-Saxon with a Germanic language. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, there have been much more fierce confrontations between Catholics and 
Protestants within Scotland than between Scots and English. Third, Scottish national 
identity is not entirely ascriptive but can be acquired with relatively little difficulty by 
English, Irish and Welsh incomers, even in the first generation. 

Explanations based on social and economic structure assume that, for Scotland to exist, it 
must be ‘different'.4 Yet an examination of the main social and economic indicators shows 


1 For example, J. Blondel, Voters, Parties and Leaders (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1974). S. Finer, 
Comparative Government (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1974). By 1987, Finer was again dismissing Scottish 
nationalism as of no account, S. Finer, ‘Politics of Great Britain’, in R. Macridis (ed.), Modern Political 
Systems: Europe (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1987), p. 68. 

2 The most elaborate such attempt is Michael Hechter, Internal Colonialism. The Celtic Fringe in British 
National Development, 1536-1966 (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975). 

3 Ibid. 

4 This argument is criticised effectively by David McCrone, Understanding Scotland. The Sociology of a 
Stateless Nation (London: Routledge, 1992). 


more similarities than differences between Scotland and England; and that differences 
within Scotland dwarf those between Scotland and England, taken as units. Indeed, on 
most social and economic indicators, Scotland and England have converged even as their 
political behaviour has diverged, as will be shown below. 

The relative deprivation explanation holds that Scotland is economically disadvantaged 
relative to England and that the resulting resentment explains Scottish national identity. This 
too does not stand close scrutiny. Scotland in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was one of the world's principal industrial nations. Since the first world war, it 
has gone through a prolonged period of decline relative to other parts of western Europe, 
punctuated by severe recessions and periods of growth. Since the second world war, 
relative decline has continued. This, however, reflects a British phenomenon, Scotland 
generally performing close to the British norm on economic growth.> The west of Scotland 
was dominated for many years by heavy engineering and ship-building industries, but 
Scotland as a whole was less distinctive in its industrial structure than several other parts of 
the UK, notably Wales and the English West Midlands. In the last forty years, Scottish 
GDP per capita has fluctuated between 86 and 96 per cent of the UK average.® This pales 
beside the discrepancies found in, for example, Italy. In 1988, GDP per capital in Scotland 
was 100.9 per cent of the European Community regional average. Among the regions of 
the Community as a whole this varied from 44 to 144 per cent .7 It is true that 
unemployment, from the early 1920s until the early 1990s, was consistently higher than the 
UK average, though this is no longer the case. Wages per capita have tended to be slightly 
above the UK average. None of this suggests economic disparities wide enough to trigger 
territorial political mobilisation or secessionist movements. Indeed, support for nationalism 
in Scotland has tended to be stronger when Scotland was doing well relative to the UK, 
rather than poorly. Figure 1 shows Scottish GDP relative to the UK and voting for the 
SNP. If anything, there is a positive relation between the two. A longer historical 
perspective, examining nationalism more broadly, also shows that it tends to be stronger in 
periods of relative prosperity. 8 


Figure 1 GDP Scotland/UK and SNP vote, 1955-92 
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5 David Bell, ‘Trends in Scottish Industry’. in Neil Hood and Stephen Young (eds.), Jndustry, Policy and the 
Scottish Economy (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1984). 

6 Charlotte Lythe and Madhavi Majmudar, The Renaissance of the Scottish Economy? (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1982). Central Statistical Office, Regional Trends (London: HMSO, various years). 

7 Commission of the European Communities, Basic Statistics of the Community, 29th edition 
(Luxembourg: Publication Office of the European Communities, 1992). 

8 See Michael Keating and David Bleiman, Labour and Scottish Nationalism (London: Macmillan, 1979). 
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The fourth type of explanation of what makes Scotland distinctive is institutional. Unlike 
that of many other nations, Scottish nationality is not sustained by a state. The Scottish 
state, always rather weak, disappeared in 1707 with the Act of Union. On the other hand, 
the Union did preserve elements of Scotland's distinct civil society and key institutions 
such as the Church, the legal system, the burghs and the educational system. In the 
twentieth century, Scottish institutions within the UK state have been developed 
considerably, notably the Scottish Office, a department of central government charged with 
Scottish affairs, and a series of agencies attached to it. Kellas 9 has gone so far as to 
describe this as a Scottish political system, able to engage in the authoritative allocation of 
values in Scotland. This too is misleading. Scotland does not have its own legislature but is 
governed directly by the ruling party in the central parliament; policy is decided in 
London.!° On the other hand, institutions are a key element in preserving, defining and 
developing Scotland's political identity within the UK. 

Rather than being a ethnic group, a socio-structural category, a subjugated class or a 
state, Scotland is simply a nation, a group recognising itself as such and sustaining a 
pattern of social and political interaction which maintains and develops this identity. A 
nation is thus, in Anderson's expression, an imagined community, which links in a 
common identity people who do not know each other personally!!. It is also a space for 
social interaction and solidarity, encouraged by geographical proximity and shared social 
institutions and norms. Above all, it is a historical legacy of nation-hood, drawing on an 
earlier state-hood and some very early assertions of nationalist ideology. Indeed, it is one 
of the world's best examples of a stateless nation. Like other nations, it has internal ethnic 
and socio-cultural differences; and it no more needs to define itself by reference to 
economic structures or deprivation than do the nations of France, England or Germany. 
Nor are Scotland and Scottishness to be defined by being in a state of perpetual discontent. 
Scotland still exists when it is contented. It is not, pace Hechter!? , a colony of England 
but a mother country of the British Empire. Scotland can only be understood, not in 
contrast to the United Kingom or apart from it, but precisely as an element of the British 
experience. In the absence of a state Scottish national identity is carried by its civil society. 
This and the legacy of independent statehood make its relationship with the rest of the UK 
always contingent . It is the argument of this paper that this civil society has been growing 
stronger since the 1960s and that the relationship with the United Kingdom state is 
becoming increasingly problematic. Given the present crisis of the UK state, in the context 
of the new Europe, Scotland is able to draw on its legacy of nationhood to contemplate an 
independent path to modernisation and adaptation to the emerging state order. 


Territorial Management 

Scotland was united with England in the 1707 Act of Union (or Treaty as it is known in 
Scotland). This was based in compact theory. Scottish negotiators agreed to surrender their 
parliament in return for guarantees for their civil instititutions. In the years which followed, 
this contractual union slid into a doctrine of parliamentary omnicompetence, as the new 
Parliament of Great Britain assumed the prerogatives of its English predecessor. The Scots 
had failed to provide mechanisms, such as federalism or judicial review, through which the 


9 James Kellas, The Scottish Political System, 4th edn. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 

10 Arthur Midwinter, Michael Keating and James Mitchell, Government and Public Policy in Scotland 
(London: Macmillan, 1991). 

11 Bendedict Anderson, /magined Communities. Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, 
revised edition (London: Verso, 1991). 

12 Michael Hechter, /nternal Colonialism. The Celtic Fringe in British National Development, 1536-1966 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975). 
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provisions of the Union could be enforced. Scotland, like the rest of Britain, is treated as 
though it had no written constitution or basic law. Nonetheless, the doctrine of a bilateral 
deal, whose validity is contingent on continued respect for the spirit of its provisions, 
remains a feature of Scottish political culture. 

Polls and other tests of opinion taken in Scotland have consistently and invariably shown 
a majority of the population in favour of a constitutional change which would give Scots 
greater control of their own affairs. In successive forms, as Home Rule in the late 
nineteenth century, self-government in the mid twentieth century, devolution in the 1970s 
and Home Rule again in the 1980s, the issue has repeatedly returned to the political agenda. 
Yet nothing has been done about it and, the case of Ireland apart, the United Kingdom has 
not disintegrated as a result. The reason is that the periperal nations have been managed by 
the UK state in complex ways so as to defuse the issue of Home Rule, divert it into other 
channels and sustain support for the state. 

The mechanisms for territorial management can be summarised under three headings: 
culture; insitutions; and policies. 


Culture 

While the British state never engaged in the type of forced socialisation which occurred 
in some continental states, there was a large degree of cultural assimilation through the 
economy and civil society. The rate of advance of liberal democratic values was uneven 
through the British Isles but they did take root everywhere. Minority languages gave way 
to English except in the peripheral parts of Wales, Scotland and Ireland and even there the 
population was by the mid twentieth century, bilingual. Industrialisation and urbanisation 
affected England, Scotland, Wales and the north-eastern part of Ireland, bringing with them 
similar problems and issues. With the achievement of universal suffrage, politics on the 
British mainland developed largely along class lines, blurring territorial differences. By mid 
twentieth century, there was general support for the 'mixed economy' combining private 
enterprise with a degree of state intervention. The welfare state too gained general 
acceptance as a commitment to national solidarity and the embodiment of a class settlement, 
bringing the working class into the political nation. 

In those fields were there was not value consensus, the British state managed to provide 
distinctive treatment. Special laws on temperance were passed for Scotland and Wales and 
the existence of a separate legal system provided the opportunity for distinct Scottish laws 
on divorce and matters of personal morality such as homosexuality. Scotland's distinctive 
education system preserved its own set of values, not to mention myths, stressing more 
democratic or meritocratic values than its English counterpart. 

British values and identity were sustained and reinforced by the experience of Empire. 
The peripheral nations, while preserving their own identities, saw themselves as part of the 
imperial mother country and provided disproportionate numbers of imperial troops and 
administrators. The imperial experience was one factor in moulding the UK and providing 
it with an external support system. Yet the simultaneous creation of the Empire with the 
United Kingdom itself inhibited the development of a singular UK national identity 
separate from that of Empire. Among generations of Scots, Welsh and even Irish, 
commitment to the British Empire could coexist with fierce attachment to their homeland 
and its traditions. This strong, if often self-contradictory, dual loyalty could not always be 
transferred to the post-imperial British state. 


Institutions 

Institutional differentiation was provided both through civil society and through the state 
itself. The United Kingdom is a unitary state, with no entrenched division of powers 
between arms of central government or between centre and locality. This appears at first 
sight to confer enormous powers on the central state. Yet in another sense, the British 
central state is very weak. The concentration of authority in the central institutions has been 
tolerated only on condition that the reach of the state be limited, leaving large areas of 


public life to the self-regulating institutions of civil society. Monarchs, after the seventeenth 
century, could not dream of continental absolutism. Democrats and liberals in the 
nineteenth century were little influenced by jacobin doctrines of centralisation and 
uniformity. Instead, they proceeded pragmatically, often emphasising local and municipal 
action. Large areas of public life, including education, the professions and the City of 
London, remained beyond the direct regulation of the state while enjoying legally 
guaranteed privileges and self-government. The working class, too, bought into the 
parliamentary system from the late nineteenth century, not to impose their project for 
society but to become part of the political nation. It is signficant that the main motive for 
seeking labour representation in Parliament was to take industrial relations out of the scope 
of the state and back into the self-regulating civil society. 

Given the assignation of important fields of activity to civil society, these could be 
provided differentially throughout the United Kingdom. For the Scottish negotiators of the 
1707 Treaty of Union, it was more important to preserve the essential elements of 
Scotland's civil society than a parliament which had never the developed to the extent of its 
English counterpart or to establish the principle of parliamentary sovereignty. The 
continued existence of Scots law, which is Roman in inspiration unlike the common law of 
England, allowed distinctive provision to be made within the unitary state and for a separate 
jurisprudence to continue to develop. So Scottish lawyers could preserve their self- 
governing status alongside those of England and Wales. The Scottish educational 
profession, better organised than that of England, could exercise an important influence 
over the separate education system. The separate Church of Scotland (the Kirk) had an 
important role in social regulation and education. In pre-Union Scotland, it has asserted the 
doctrine of 'twa kingdomes', giving it sovereign powers in its own broadly-defined 
sphere. The British Parliament never accepted this doctrine, but the Kirk maintained wide 
prerogatives at least until it split at the Disruption of 1843. 

Before the late nineteenth century, most administration was in the hands of the Kirk, 
local government or appointed boards. An informal measure of Home Rule existed,!3 with 
British governments treating Scotland with benign neglect. As the British state extended its 
competences, many of these were entrusted to local government, allowing a degree of 
autonomy in implementation in Scotland. Nonetheless, complaints developed about the 
assimilation of Scotland into English norms and institutions. Hence the growth of the most 
important of the institutional devices for territorial management, the decentralised offices of 
central government itself. In 1872, following alarm at the prospects of a single UK 
education system, a separate Education Department was established for Scotland. In 1885, 
a Secretary (of State) for Scotland was appointed as minister in charge of Scottish affairs. 
Over time, his department developed into the contemporary Scottish Office, charged with 
the administration of most domestic policy in Scotland, except for taxation and social 
security. The Scottish Office does not represent a devolution of power to Scotland since it 
is part of central government and headed by a member of the UK Cabinet. Rather it is a 
mechanism for managing Scottish affairs within the unitary state. It has three roles: to 
administer those matters which for historical reasons or reasons of convenience are 
organised on a Scottish basis; to provide for minor adjustments of policy detail so that UK 
policy can be delivered in Scotland ; and to lobby in government for resources.!4 One 
could perhaps add a fourth, symbolic role, to provide a visible token of locally-based 
government - ministers are fond of citing the proportion of civil servants based locally and 
the amount of work undertaken within Scotland. The Secretary of State does not answer to, 
or represent, the local political majority but is like other ministers, responsible to Cabinet, 
the majority party and Parliament as a whole. Yet there is a convention that he (they have all 


13 Christopher Harvie, Scotland and Nationalism. Scottish Society and Politics, 1707-1977 (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1977). 

14 Arthur Midwinter, Michael Keating and James Mitchell, Government and Public Policy in Scotland 
(London: Macmillan, 1991). 
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been men) should be a locally elected MP and at least have a substantial body of supporters 
within Scotland. The Secretary of State has a difficult mediating role, posing in Scotland 
as defender of local interests at the centre, while at the same time being responsible for 
delivering the centre's policy locally, and one which calls for some political acumen. The 
whole matter is surrounded by discreet understandings and unwritten rules of the game. 
Civil servants, too, have this dual role. Corresponding to the privileged representation of 
Scotland in Cabinet is an over-representation in Parliament. The origins of this are 
historical, reflecting the relative loss of Scottish population while keeping a guaranteed 
number of seats. It is defended, however, as a compensation for the lack of self- 
government, privileged influence at the centre being traded for autonomy at the periphery. 

The final institutional element is the party system and the parliamentary regime which it 
underpins. With the gradual arrival of universal suffrage, the British parties came to 
dominate politics in Scotland, though not without considerable tensions in the process. In 
Ireland, the party system developed on quite separate lines, around the national issue. In 
Scotland, this issue was fought out in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century within 
the parties (especially the Liberal and Labour parties) themselves. The establishment of an 
all-British party system meant that Scotland was represented in the governing majority at all 
times, though more strongly in Liberal or Labour governments. Two-party alternation in 
power meant that, even if the Scottish majority did not correspond to the government of the 
day, it would have its chance at the next election. Dissident forces in the smaller nation 
therefore had an incentive to exercise 'voice' by working through the opposition parties 
rather than ‘exit' by supporting secession. 

Within Parliament, there is elaborate provision for dealing with Scottish business 
through separate committees. The need to staff these committees and handle Scottish 
legislative work and administrative scrutiny means that Scottish MPs tend to be absorbed in 
local affairs, unless they make a deliberate career choice to operate at the level of UK 
politics.!5 The existence of these distinct political arenas helps the management of Scottish 
affairs, since much ‘low politics' and matters of detail can be debated resolved within them, 


albeit within the limits of government policy. At the same time, they strengthen the sense of 
Scottish identity and give it a political dimension, as well as creating expectations which, 
given the limited powers of the Office, often cannot be met. 


Policy 

Territorial management is completed by policy and resource concessions made to 
Scotland. Its representation in Cabinet allows it to defend historic advantages in the 
distribution of public expenditure, giving higher per capita spending on most public 
services.!© Interventions in Cabinet and committees allow the Secretary of State to defend 
Scottish interests on other policy matters, within the limits of overall government policy. 
Interpretations of the economic effect of the Union on Scotland vary, but it certainly seems 
to have aided industrialisation in the nineteeenth century. Access to English and imperial 
markets was important to Scottish and Welsh mineral producers and manufacturers. 


15 Michael Keating, ‘Parliamentary Integration as a Test of Scottish Integration into the UK’, Legislative 
Studies Quarterly, III.2 (1978). Michael Keating, The Role of the Scottish MP, Ph.D. thesis, CNAA, 
1975. 

16 Overall, Scottish per capita public spending on items which can be categorised regionally is about 20 
per cent above that of England. There is controversy over the real differential but, even after need is 
controlled for, there appears to be a substantial advantage to Scotland. Arthur Midwinter, Michael Keating 
and James Mitchell, Government and Public Policy in Scotland (London: Macmillan, 1991). David Heald, 
‘Formula-Based Territorial Public Expenditure in the United Kingdom’, Aberdeen Papers in Accountancy, 
Finance and Management (University of Aberdeen, 1992). In 1990-91, Scotland received 119 per cent of the 
UK per capital average in domestic expenditure, varying from 103 per cent in social security, to 190 per 
cent in agriculture, fisheries and forestry. HM Treasury, Autumn Statement, 1992, Cm. 2096 (London; 
HMSO), 


Heavy, export-based industries became very important to their economies. There was a 
general consensus that the Union was to their economic advantage and the economic risk 
has always been cited as the principal argument against separation. In the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, Scotland had a strong interest in free trade and the Empire!’. 

After the first world war, and again from the 1950s, the heavy industries of Scotland 
went into serious decline. The United Kingdom now became important, not merely as a 
market, but as a source of assistance for economic development. From the 1960s, the 
Scottish Office put a great deal of effort into diversionary regional policies. As in other 
European countries, these represented an extension of Keynesian macro-economic 
management, intended to correct market deficiencies in the spatial allocation of investment 
and bring idle resources into use. Diversionary policy was presented as aiding the less 
developed or declining regions by providing investment and jobs, the prosperous regions 
by reducing congestion and inflationary pressure, and the national economy by permitting a 
higher level of aggregate demand. A number of major state and private investments were 
steered to Scotland and Wales after political intervention, and both nations benefitted 
greatly from the system of investment incentives to declining regions. In the mid 1960s, 
more elaborate forms of economic planning were put in place under the aegis of the 
Scottish Office and in the mid 1970s Scottish and Welsh Development Agencies were 
established. These policies were intended to assuage Scottish and Welsh discontent, 
especially after the revival of nationalist parties in the 1960s,but they had the longer term 
effect of encouraging Scottish actors to think of their nation as an economic units and to 
raise the salience of regional development issues. 

Territorial management has not therefore involved the suppression of national differences 
within the UK. On the contrary, by providing institutional and policy differentiation, it has 
helped preserve them and give them a contemporary meaning. 


The Collapse of the Old Order 


The last twenty five years and, more particularly, the years of Conservative government 
since 1979, have seen a gradual collapse of this elaborate system of territorial management 
and the emergence of the issue of Scottish government as a central issue. There is evidence 
that the former shared values among the constituent parts of Britain is weakening. In 
particular, the individualistic values of modern Conservatism are not shared as widely in 
Scotland. Notions of class and social solidarity remain stronger, as do expectations of the 
state. A 1989 poll showed that 21 per cent of Scots opted for 'a country in which private 
interests and a free market economy are more important’, against 30 per cent of English 
voters.!8 Under Thatcher, this persistence of the values of the postwar welfare state 
became an obsession of the Scottish Conservatives, who blamed it for their steady decline. 
Scots in turn were able to distinguish between the government's record for the UK as a 
whole and that in Scotland. In a 1987 poll, 32 per cent of Scots respondents rated Margaret 
Thatcher as a good prime minister for the UK, but only 9 per cent as good for Scotland. !9 
More importantly, perhaps, self-identification has also changed, with Scots now more 
likely to describe themselves as Scottish. There is not a good time series, since the question 
was posed differently in the past, and often failed to give respondents the opportunity to 
declare dual identity; but it does appear that Scottish identity is strengthening. Not 
surprisingly, SNP voters are the strongest Scottish identifiers, but Labour voters are not far 
behind. 


17 Christopher Harvie, No Gods and Precious Few Heroes. Scotland, 1914-1980 (London: Edward Amold, 
1981). 

18 ICM poll, The Scotsman, 6 May 1989. 

19 Glasgow Herald, September 1987. 


Table 1 Self-Identification in Scotland, 1991 


Scottish, Not British 

More Scottish than British 
Equally Scottish and British 
More British than Scottish 
British, not Scottish 

No opinion 


Source: ICM Poll, The Scotsman, 17 September 1991. 


There is evidence, too, that Scots are increasingly doubtful of the economic benefits of 
the Union. In the 1970s, much was made of the value of North Sea oil which, if it were 
assigned to Scotland alone, would remove Scottish dependence on the UK and in the 
words of the Scottish National Party's crude if effective slogan, convert 'poor Britons' into 
‘rich Scots.' In the 1980s the salience of the oil issue greatly declined, but evidence 
persisted that Scots did not see the Union as an economic advantage, regarding Thatcher's 
policies in particular as geared to the interests of southern England. In the UK as in other 
European countries, diversionary regional policy has been run down in the face of 
globalisaton and capital mobility, and the need to promote national competitiveness. All the 
major industrial plants brought to Scotland by regional policy in the 1960s had closed by 
1993. A May 1993 poll showed 70 per cent of Scots respondents considering that Scotland 
had been worse treated than other parts of the UK, against 7 per cent who thought it had 
been treated better and 20 per cent no differently.2° 

The attack on the independent institutions of civil society by post-1979 Conservative 
governments has been felt particularly acutely in Scotland, where these served as bearers of 
national identity and a means of providing informal home rule. Trade unions, previously 
tightly integrated into the British state, have moved decisively in favour of Home Rule. In 
the Scottish education system, there is concern at the imposition of change from London. 
The Churches, which have more social influence in Scotland than in England, have spoken 
out against the socially divisive policies of central government and come into the Home 
Rule camp. BBC Scotland and other broadcasting media have been subjected to a distinctly 
Scottish version of the bullying which the national BBC has suffered since 1979. Local 
governments, which previously regarded Home Rule as something of a threat to 
themselves, have changed tune since being emasculated by the Conservatives, and in both 
Scotland and Wales have moved firmly into the Home Rule camp. The end of government 
consultation with interest groups had the same effect, reversing the process undertaken 
during the first world war which had proved decisive in bringing Scottish interest groups, 
and particularly the Labour movement, into the embrace of the British state.2! Although the 
Thatcher government had started out pledged to cut down on ‘quangos', it ended up 
establishing new ones in an effort to circumvent local government. These, like existing 
agencies, were generally filled with businessmen, who were considered to be uniquely 
qualified to run anything from urban regeneration, to the arts, to the universities. In 
Scotland and Wales, where the Conservatives have been particularly reluctant to concede 
anything to their opponents, agencies have been filled with placemen, including defeated 
Conservative politicians - a form of patronage reminiscent of the management of Scotland 
in the eighteenth century. Scottish Office ministers Hamish Gray and Peter Fraser, defeated 
at the polls, were simply sent to the House of Lords and reappointed to the government. 

The political parties have been weakening since the 1960s and this weakness has gone 
furthest in the peripheral nations of the UK. The Scottish National Party (SNP) polled 


20 System 3 poll, Glasgow Herald, 25 May 1993. 
21 Michael Keating and David Bleiman, Labour and Scottish Nationalism (London: Macmillan, 1979). 
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between 11 and 30 per cent of the vote in the 1970s and 1980s and 1974, and in 1992 
polled 22 per cent. Support for the major parties has been increasingly differentiated 
territorially. In 1955, the Conservative Party gained 50 per cent of the Scottish vote. This 
fell steadily in the following years to 25 per cent in February 1974. The decline of the SNP 
provided a temporary Conservative revival but decline set in again in the 1980s. In 1987, 
the Conservatives gained just 24 per cent of the Scottish vote, recovering to just 25.7 per 
cent in 1992. The party system in Scotland is no longer two-party-competitive as required 
by the theory of responsible alternating party government; it can no longer credibly claim to 
give Scots a regular chance of being on the winning side. 


Figure 2 Percentage share of vote, Scotland, 1955-92 
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Within Scottish society, nationalist consciousness has spread more widely since the 
1960s, aided initially by the folk revival, youth culture and sport.22 In the 1980s it has 
been helped by a cultural revival and the rescue of Scottish culture from the vulgar 
‘tartanry' to which it had been reduced as a quaint but safe ornament in the days of Empire. 
Culture has at last begun to escape from the inferiority complex which has been widely 
identified as a Scottish characteristic.23 Scottish art and literature deals with contemporary 
and political themes, with the national question often in the background. Scotland has long 
had its own media, but for a long time these served purely local markets. In recent years, 
television and radio have had a higher Scottish content and the major quality papers, the 
Scotsman and the Herald, have sought to break out of their respective Edinburgh and 
Glasgow markets to speak to Scotland as a whole. Even Rupert Murdoch's Sun moved 
into Scotland where, in a bizarre reversal of the editorial policy of its English edition, it cam 
out in the early 1990s in favour of Scottish independence. 


22 Jack Brand, The National Movement in Scotland (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978). 

23 For example, by Craig Beveridge and Ronald Turnbull, The Eclipse of Scottish Culture (Edinburgh: 
Polygon, 1989). 

24 There was a precedent in the 1930s when another Commonwealth news baron, Beaverbrook, briefly lined 
up his Scottish Daily Express behind nationalism. 
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All this has made the old politics of territorial management, which had catered for 
diversity within the unitary state and parliament, more difficult. The Scottish Office has lost 
influence because of the end of the consensus on diversionary regional policy, the 
weakness of the governing party's political base in Scotland, and the abortive devolution 
episode of the 1970s. In recent years, the Conservatives have struggled to find capable 
politicians to serve in the Office, given the dearth of Conservative MPs in Scotland and the 
desire of the more able ones for senior UK portfolios. 


Devolution and the Politics of Nationalism 

The issue of Scottish self-government re-emerged in the late 1960s and 1970s as a result 
of SNP successes in elections, notably their winning 30 per cent of the vote and eleven 
seats at the General Election of October 1974. These successes in the 1960s and 1970s 
frightened both major parties into promising schemes of devolution, though the 
Conservatives later abandoned their support. Until this time, the major parties had insisted 
on a trade-off between autonomy for Scotland and Wales and access to central government, 
insisting that Home Rule would entail a reduction in Scottish and Welsh influence in 
Whitehall and Westminster. They had also expressed fears that any concession to Home 
Rule would mean a 'slippery slope’ to full independence. Labour's proposals for 
devolution for Scotland and Wales were an incremental scheme intended to avoid the larger 
issue of constitutional reform by providing elected assemblies for Scotland and Wales, the 
Scottish one to have legislative powers. In order to carry its English supporters, Labour 
insisted that the sovereignty of Parliament would be unabridged.To carry its Scottish 
supporters it promised that the old system would remain alongside the new. So the 
secretaries of state would retain their seats in Cabinet and Scotland and Wales would keep 
their full complement of seats in Parliament. The proposals aroused furious opposition 
among Conservatives, especially after Margaret Thatcher became leader, and among a 
section of the Labour Party in England, Scotland and Wales. This was sufficient to hobble 
the proposals in Parliament and subject them to a referendum in which a qualifed majority 
was needed to pass them. In Wales, where devolution was associated with concessions to 
the nationalists and Welsh speakers, the proposals were soundly defeated. In Scotland, 
they passed, but not by enough to satisfy the qualified majority rule. The failure 
precipitated the fall of the Labour Government. In government, the Conservatives repealed 
the devolution legislation and declared the issue dead. 

The issue did not die out in the 1980s, but underwent an important transformation. 
Previously, nationalism had been an issue external to the political class, forcing them to 
react to electoral pressure. This they had done by marginal devices, tacked on to a largely 
unchanged constitution. Labour had always contained a Scottish nationalist element, but 
these were a minority and for the most part Labour politicians and activists regarded it as a 
secondary issue, to be managed and massaged, but not to form the central plank of the 
party platform. After 1979, the party began to convince itself of the merits of its own 
policy. 

Indeed, the question was posed as to whether the Conservatives had a 'mandate' to 
govern Scotland at all. This was based on two contentions, that Scots had voted for Home 
Rule in the 1979 referendum, and that the Conservatives did not enjoy popular support for 
their policies in Scotland. 

According to conventional interpretations of the British constitution, of course, such a 
contention is untenable. The Conservative Party, enjoying an overall majority at 
Westminster, may do as it pleases. Constitutional quibblers might object that the Scots 
Parliament never recognised the doctrine of sovereignty and that the Act of Union has been 
misinterpreted. More important is the argument that the Westminster constitution works 
only because of a series of conventions and understandings in the context of a functioning 
and autonomous civil society. Scotland's disinct arrangements did represent part of the 
unwritten constitutional conventions of the state. The post-1979 Conservative governments 


had breached these understandings by their attacks on civil society and their introduction of 
policies seriously out of line with Scottish opinion. Particularly resented was the practice of 
trying out contentious policies first in Scotland where the very absence of a Conservative 
presence in local government and on the parliamentary backbenches removed the 
constraints which governments usually face from the reactions of their own supporters. It 
was in Scotland that the poll tax was pioneered, but the chastisement which the 
Conservatives received as result in the 1987 election deterred them not at all. 

The lack of alternation of power at Westminster broke another of the unwritten 
conventions which allow the territorial constitution to work. In earlier periods when the 
Scottish electoral and parliamentary majority was out of line with the Westminster majority, 
in the late nineteenth century and in the early 1920s, this had sparked nationalist or Home 
Rule movements. It is not surprising to find the same thing in the 1980s, not confined to 
self-styled nationalists or SNP supporters but across a broad spectrum of Scottish 
opinion.2> This is a more mature and forward-looking nationalism than that of the past, 
largely freed from the parochialism and small-town mythology of the early nationalist 
movement. The debate has been framed by widely shared opposition to the Thatcherite 
project and the belief in Scotland as a bastion of alternative values. Serious questions are 
being raised and explored about economic and social development in Scotland, with a 
burgeoning academic literature and research institutes. 

A critical element in the realignment of Scottish politics has been the European issue. In 
the 1960s and 1970s, Scottish public opinion and that of their politicians was generally 
hostile to the European Community. One reason was the concern that their peripherality 
would be exacerbated within the larger market. Sectoral concerns, including the steel 
industry, fisheries and hill farming, further fuelled hostility. Scottish nationalists, 
concerned with the achievement of national sovereignty, did not regard Brussels any more 
favourably than London. 

To the nationalist concern was added the class and partisan bias. The Labour Party and 
the trade unions tended, despite some vacillating, to oppose EC membership from the 
1960s until the late 1980s. Labour interests were not only more strongly represented in 
Scotland but Labour and the trade unions in the peripheral nations were more strongly anti- 
EC than their counterparts in England. So national, sectoral, partisan and class biasses 
cumulated to produce greater opposition to the Community in Scotland and Wales than in 
England. 

For a long time, the debate on British membership of the European Community had little 
to do with these territorial questions within the United Kingdom. Britain’s governing elites 
saw the Community as a new external support system for the British state following the 
demise of Empire, not as the basis for a new constitutional order. There was an almost total 
resistance to the constitutional implications of entry including supranationalism and the 
surrender of national sovereignty. In the post-entry referendum of 1975, the YES side 
comprised the defenders of the post-war consensus, albeit in modernized form. In this 
respect, it was a recognizable precursor of the SDP-Liberal Alliance of the 1980s. On the 
NO side were an assortment of Conservative right-wingers opposed to a surrender of 
parliamentary sovereignty; the Labour left, committed to a radical programme of national 
reindustrialization and protection; and representatives of the territorial periphery. 

In the late 1980s, attitudes on the British periphery started to change, and the questions 
of Community membership and territorial self-government began to come together. An 
important factor in this was the ill-disguised hostility of Margaret Thatcher, identified with 
southern English conservatism, to the social and political dimensions of the European 


25 This theme features strongly in the chapter in Tom Gallagher (ed.), Nationalism in the Nineties 
(Edinburgh: Polygon, 1991). 

26 As measured by votes in Parliament on European matters. Michael Keating and Nigel Waters, 'Scotland 
in the EC’, in Michael Keating and Barry Jones (eds.), Regions in the European Community (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1985). 


project, together with the centralising practice of her government. Territorial, class and 
partisan oppositions were naturally inclined to look favourably on anything which Thatcher 
so obviously detested. Shut out of access to the British central state, they sought other 
means of influence, including local government, a renewed commitment to devolution, and 
the European Community. The trade unions were the first to take the Community seriously, 
grasping the proposed Social Charter as a means of protecting the social and labour market 
gains of the post-war settlement against the Thatcherite onslaught. Soon the Labour Party 
itself followed suit, reversing its commitment to withdrawal and gradually adopting more 
of the new European agenda, including the Exchange Rate Mechanism and elements of 
monetary and political integration. 

In the late 1970s, Labour MP Jim Sillars quit the Labour Party to form the short-lived 
Scottish Labour Party (SLP) with a policy of Scottish independence within the EC. The 
idea had little appeal outside the ranks of Sillars’ party, however and died with the SLP 
after the general election of 1979. In the 1980s, Sillars joined the SNP and helped convert 
them to EC membership. In a November 1988 by-election he rode to victory over Labour 
in the inner city constituency of Govan on the slogan Independence in Europe (provoking 
Labour to respond with the oxymoron Independence in the UK). 

Independence in Europe carries reassurance to Scots fearful to take a leap in the dark. 
Like the turn of the century policy of Home Rule within the Empire, it promises an external 
support system in a dangerous world and allows nationalists to disclaim the separatist label. 
Class, sectoral, partisan and territorial oppositions have thus moved from hostility to the 
Community to seeing it as a means of outflanking a centralising, right wing UK 
government. So the EC, from being an external support system for a failing British state, 
is seen as a support system for an alternative. Only the SNP supports independence in the 
EC, favouring a French model of tighter European common policies but institutional 
arrangements based on intergovernmentalism rather than supranationalism. More generally, 
though, by the 1990s, there was widespread support among the political class in Scotland 
for closer direct links with Europe as part of a modernised social democracy. 

There is no doubt about the importance of this reassurance factor. Support for Scottish 
independence mounted steadily in the 1980s, after stagnating around 20 per cent for some 
fifty years. Since 1988, MORI polls have included the option of independence in Europe. 
This has increased support for independence to around 40 per cent. These figures must be 
interpreted with great caution, since close analysis reveals a substantial number of 
respondents who will support both independence within the EC and continued membership 
of the United Kingdom. What they do show is dissatisfaction with the status quo and a 
desire for some form of new arrangement for Scotland in relation both to the EC and the 
UK. 


Figure 3 Opinion on constitutional options in Scotland, 1975-93 
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The Failure of Reform Efforts 

Opinion polls have consistently shown a substantial majority of Scots in favour of 
constitutional change and the establishment of an elected Scottish assembly or parliament 
with broad powers over Scottish domestic affairs. They have equally consistently shown 
that most Scots do not want complete separation. Yet, in a hundred years of intermittent 
effort, it has proved impossible to achieve their goal. As in the case of Ireland in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the Westminster Parliament and particularly the 
Conservative Party, remain resolutely opposed. This very obduracy in the face of what 
appears a rather modest constitutional innovation is itself testimony to the underlying power 
of Scottish nationalism, for British unionists fear that any elected assembly representing the 
nation of Scotland will inevitably challenge Westminster as the basic seat of sovereignty. 
Devolution thus lead ineluctably to independence. This argument is usually combined with 
the somewhat inconsistent contention that the Scots really have no interest in constitutional 
change and are happy with the status quo.This latter contention is supported by evidence 
that Scots rarely place constitutional change at the top of their priorities and that they are not 
rioting in the streets. It is true that constitutional change rarely features as the highest 
priority for Scottish electors, but this is because they quite sensibly refuse to see it as a 
priority which competes with substantive issues like employment, housing or the 
environment. On the contrary, they tend to see it as something which could help in the 
achievement of substantive policy objectives but are not prepared to postpone the latter until 
the dawn of self-government. Given the attitudes of Westminster towards self-government, 
it is perhaps eminently rational not to postpone action on immediate social and economic 
problems pending a resolution of the constitutional issue. For, given the rules of the 
Westminster constitution, there is almost no way in which Scots can achieve their aim of 
self-government in a legal and peaceful way. They cannot themselves command a majority 
in Parliament. Their only hope is to convince the major parties of the case or to hope for a 
hung parliament, in which Home Rule forces will hold the balance. The latter, of course, is 
a fortuitous outcome for which it is impossible to vote. In the 1970s, when these factors 
were present, the scheme still had to face sabotage in Parliament, which imposed both a 
referendum requirement and a special threshold. In the 1980s, Scotland turned decisively 
away from the governing Conservatives, but this had no practical effect as long as the 
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Conservatives could maintain their base of support in England. This is a serious matter, 
which in the case of Ireland, led to violent conflict and secession. In Scotland, it has led to 
series of initiatives to get around the blockage. 

The most important was the Scottish Constitutional Convention. This stemmed from the 
Campaign for a Scottish Assembly, founded in the aftermath of the 1979 election to keep 
the Home Rule issue alive. After the 1987 election had confirmed the Conservatives in 
power and their resolute opposition to Home Rule, the Campaign launched the Convention, 
a traditional Scottish device to assemble support for constitutional change. The idea was to 
mobilise the political class and civil society around an agreed project for Home Rule which 
could be put to Westminster in the event of a favourable parliamentary majority. The 
Conservatives predictably refused to attend and the SNP, after some internal argument, 
decided on a boycott. Labour, which had previously kept aloof from the Campaign (though 
many individual memebrs were involved) changed tack and decided to participate. The 
Liberal Democrats and minor parties were on board. Politicians were joined by 
representatives of the churches, of local government of trade unions and some small 
business groups. Despite the absence of Conservatives, SNP and the Confederation of 
British Industry, this was representative of a broad swathe of Scottish politics and civil 
society. It represents a sharp break in the British tradition of adversary politics, not for the 
Liberal Democrats, who have long preached the need for this type of approach, but for the 
Labour Party. It also broke new ground in asserting that the Scottish people had a right to 
negotiate a new constitutional settlement with the British state rather than have it handed 
down to them from on high.27 This is a serious breach in the doctrine of parliamentry 
sovereignty. The Convention's deliberations were, in true Scottish style, low key and 
serious but a scheme for a Scottish Parliament was produced. Labour was even persuaded 
to accept proportional representation.28 At the 1992, General Election Home Rule was a 
central issue. Campaigning and election coverage diverged from that in England to an 
unprecedented extent. This was partly of the media's making, though there is evidence that 
Home Rule was now regarded as a more important issue by the electorate.29 Parties 
supporting the Convention gained an absolute majority of Scottish votes and 58 of 
Scotland's 72 seats. Great hopes were raised that, in the event of a hung parliament, this 
would be one item around which a governing majority could be organised. In the event, the 
Conservatives won again and declared that nothing would be done. They even declared that 
their marginal increase in vote share, from 24 to 25.7 per cent, represented a rejection of 
Home Rule by the people of Scotland. The Labour and Liberal Democrat parties themselves 
appeared at least partly convinced by this analysis and decided to de-emphasise the issue in 
the future. 

Following the failure of the pro-Home Rule parties to deliver a Scottish Assembly, the 
movement, in charactistic Scottish fashion, fragmented. No less than seven Home Rule 
groups sprang up, all ironically aiming for concerted action in Scotland. A demonstration in 
Edinburgh on the occasion of the summit meeting of EC heads of government in December 
1992 drew 25,000 people. Their aim was to draw media attention, in particular to the 
British government's inconsistency in pressing 'subsidiarity' in the European Community 
while denying it in the UK. The big problem for the Home Rule campaigners, however, is 
that they remain dependent on the UK opposition parties, Labour and Liberal Democrat. 
These parties in turn give higher priority to gaining power at the UK level than to Scottish 
self-government. The fact that the leader of the Labour Party and several senior members of 
his Shadow Cabinet are Scottish MPs ties Scottish Labour all the more firmly to the UK 
strategy - though it probably does guarantee that a future Labour government would 


27 Ciaim of Right for Scotland (Edinburgh: Polygon, 1980). 

28 The final report is reproduced in Lindsay Paterson and David McCrone (eds.), The Scottish Government 
Yearbook, 1992 (Edinburgh: Unit for the Study of Government in Scotland, 1992). 

29 In 1989 and 1991 it had featured below jobs, the health service, education and the poll tax, but above 
housing, the environment and crime. System 3 poll in Glasgow Herald, 19 June 1991. 
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legislate for a Scottish Parliament (the term Assembly has been dropped in deference to 
national sensibilities). 


The Unionist Option 

Opposing the Labour government's devolution plans in the 1970s, Conservative 
spokesman Francis Pym had declared, 'On behalf of the Shadow Cabinet we can give a 
clear pledge to the people of Scotland that, if the Scotland?° Act is rejected, the 
Conservative Party will not regard this as a rejection of devolution’. Conservative elder 
statesman Lord Home had called on Scots to vote no so that the Conservatives would 
produce a better scheme. Immediately after the election, they reverted to a more traditional 
stance. In 1898 Arthur Balfour had declared that 'We object to Home Rule whether it 
begins with Ireland and ends with Wales or begins with Wales and ends with Ireland.! 
Since 1979 they have set their faces against an elected Scottish assembly or parliament. 
This is not a matter of electoral calculation since it has frequently been suggested that the 
Conservatives could gain political advantage by establishing Scottish and Welsh assemblies 
with limited financial resources, allow Labour to take the difficult spending choices there 
and seek to rebuild their local fortunes by constituting themselves as the local opposition. 
At the same time, they could reduce the number of Scottish MPs, so consolidating their 
own majority at Westminster. They have been unwilling to do this because of a deep 
attachment to a particular version of the Union and of parliamentary sovereignty. 

Given their unwillingness to contemplate constitutional change, Conservative territorial 
management has alternated between two modes. One,which was practised in Scotland in 
the mid and late 1980s, is based on the view that the peripheral nations are suffering from a 
type of retarded political development, mired in the collectivist attitudes of the post-war era. 
Hence the way to build up Conservative support is to wean them off the 'nanny state’ by 
rigorous Thatcherite policies of privatisation, public sector retrenchment and deregulation. 
This was accompanied by an attack on Scotland's high levels of public expenditure by 
Conservative MPs from English constituencies, many of whom were expatriate Scots. 
Margaret Thatcher herself particularly antagonised the British periphery by her insistence 
on telling Scots, Welsh and Northern English in effect that their problems were of their 
own making, while praising the ostentatious wealth of the English south-east.32 

Thatcherite policies did have a major impact on Scotland. The recession of the early 
1980s was particularly severe in central Scotland. Strathclyde region, which covers half 
Scotland's population, lost nearly a fifth of its jobs between 1979 and 1985. 
Unemployment rose sharply.33 By 1987, the Conservatives were reduced to minor party 
status in Scotland. The main Thatcherite policies were all faithfully applied in Scotland.54 
Unpleasant medicine did not seem to have had the desired effect. 

If the Conservative collapse in the early and mid-1980s could be explained partly by the 
depth of the recession, one would expect their fortunes to revive with recovery. Scotland 
suffered less than most parts of the UK from the recession at the end of the 1980s and 
beginning of the 1990s, probably because of its lower level of consumer debt and less 
inflated property market. By 1992, unemployment was below the UK average for the first 
time since the 1930s. The social and economic restructuring promoted by the Conservatives 


30 Guardian, 28 July, 1978. 

31 Hansard, 1898, vol. 54, col. 1732, quoted in Reginald Coupland, Welsh and Scottish Nationalism 
(London: Collins, 1954). 

32 T. Dickson, 'Scotland is Different, OK”, in D. McCrone, S. Kendrick and P. Straw (eds.), The Making 
of Scotland. Nation, Culture and Social Change (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1989). 

33 More details are given in Michael Keating, The City that Refused to Die. Glasgow: The Politics of 
Urban Regeneration (Aberdeen: Aberdeen University Press, 1988; and Michael Keating, ‘The Disintegration 
of Urban Policy: Glasgow and the New Britain, Urban Affairs Quarterly, 24.4 (1989). 

34 Arthur Midwinter, Michael Keating and James Mitchell, Government and Public Policy in Scotland 
(London: Macmillan, 1991). 
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and aimed at producing a society more favourable to their values, had proceede apace. Male 
employment in manufacturing, long seen as the defining feature at least of western 
Scotland, fell, along with that of the UK as a whole and by 1990 was less than 25 per cent 
of all male employment.35 Housing tenure changed, with privatisation of the public stock, 
so that by the end of the decade Scotland, for the first time in a generation, has a majority 
of its housing stock in the private sector. Yet the only benefit to the Conservatives was a 
modest increase of their vote, to just over 25 per cent, mainly refecting a swing in north- 
east Scotland, which was enjoying an oil-based boom and full employment. Support for 
the SNP and more broadly for nationalist objectives, increased. 

As was emphasised above, Scotland is not a mere socio-economic category; it should not 
be expected therefore that as its socio-economic characteristics change it should cease to be 
a nation. On the contrary, Scotland's national consciousness provides the possibility of a 
distinct path to social and economic modernisation. Given the failure of the British state and 
the more attractive prospects offered in Europe, there is really no reason why Scots should 
begin to feel more British just because they are shedding many of their old ways. 

A more traditional Conservative strategy is that of 'killing Home Rule by kindness.' 
After the 1992 General Election, John Major told Scots that the government would 'take 
stock'. Hard-line Thatcherite minister Michael Forsyth was moved to a UK ministry and 
the Government promised that it would listen to Scots. Harsh rhetoric was toned down and 
the threatened drastic cuts in Scottish spending levels, earlier heralded by leaks, failed to 
materialise. In March 1993, the government issued a discussion document, Scotland and 
the Union 36 The tone of this document, with its careful concessions to Scottish national 
sensibilities, is witness to the change in attitudes in and towards Scotland. In the preface 
the Prime Minister acknowledged that 'no nation could be held irrevocably in a Union 
against its will’; but the proposed changes in Scottish governmental arrangements were 
very minor in scope. The most serious challenge to the government's ability to bend to 
Scottish opinion was the proposed privatisaton of water. This had been carried through in 
England in the 1980s, but Scotland had been left out because water was the responsibility 


of local government. After the 1992 election, it became clear that the government was 
determined to privatise water supply in Scotland. The reasons were the pending abolition of 
the regional councils, and Treasury pressure to produce capital receipts from the sale. A 
poll in May 1993 showed 95 per cent of Scots opposed to water privatisation, with just 2 
per cent in favour.38 The Secretary of State for Scotland was searching for some formula 
which would satisfy both the Treasury and Scottish opinion. By mid-1993, the 
Conservative government was running fourth in the opinion polls in Scotland. 


Constitutional Reform 

There is no shortage of schemes and models for constitutional reform in Scotland and 
Wales. The problem lies in the political conditions in which reform could occur and in its 
implications for the UK as a whole. One scenario is that a non-Conservative government 
could introduce a scheme for Scottish Home Rule as a single item, in order to Keep faith 
with its Scottish supporters and contain the issue. The principal objection to this in the past 
is that it would create an assymetry in British constitutional arrangements. It is not clear 
why this should be a fatal objection in a constitution which contains the House of Lords 
and the Monarchy. More seriously, it is objected that Scottish MPs at Westminster would 
be able to vote in English domestic issues but that neither they nor English MPs could vote 
on Scottish domestic issues. This, of course, is not a problem for the Scots but for the 


35 Central Statistical Office, Regional Trends, 1991 (London: HMSO, 1991). 
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English though there is little evidence that they are unduly concerned about the matter. 
There is not much hard data here but a MORI poll in 1991 showed a majority of electors in 
England in favour of a some degree of Scottish self-government, with 43 per cent in favour 
of a devolved assembly within the UK.39 Finally, it is argued that recognition of 
Scotland's distinct national status as more than just another region of the UK would 
inevitably lead to separation. It has always been difficult to see how separation could 
happen by stealth, given the extensive airing which the issue has had. If, on the other hand, 
a majority of Scots were to decide to leave the UK, then not even the most die-hard 
unionist nowadays would wish to prevent them by force. In my view, an assembly for 
Scotland alone would likely develop into something more than a mere regional government, 
especially in the context of Europe. Whether this should be a cause of alarm is a matter of 
opinion. 

A second scenario is that Scotland might provide the spearhead for a broader programme 
of constitutional reform for the UK as a whole. Either Scottish Home Rule would be 
wrapped up in a package of reforms to make it palatable to English opinion or, more likely, 
the establishment of a Scottish Parliament would be followed by agitation for change in 
Wales and then in the regions of England. Provision could be made for nations or regions 
desiring greater autonomy to accede to it over time, as happened in Spain in the 1980s. 
Some English reformers have looked to Scotland to provide such a lead, to prise open the 
constitution. This might have worked in the 1970s but by the mid 1990s matters have 
probably moved beyond this. Discussions on constitutional reform in Scotland are no 
longer framed in terms of the British constitution. The word ‘devolution’, with its 
implication of power condescendingly lent from the centre, has largely disappeared from 
use. There is more interest in Scotland's contribution to Europe, alongside other stateless 
nations and regions. 

In the 1970s, many commentators, surveying the Scottish constitutional crisis, declared 
that, 'the status quo is not an option.' They were proved wrong. If even the Northern 
Ireland issue can be managed rather than resolved, so can the much less explosive Scottish 
one. Given a continued refusal of Westminster to concede Home Rule, it is possible that 
Scotland could secede. This remains unlikely. Nationalism is a widely felt sentiment in 
Scottish society and support for Home Rule is strong. Yet there remain powerful forces for 
integration in society and within the political parties. Observers and party leaders have 
consistently misunderstood the meaning and strength of Scottish nationalism and support 
for Home Rule. When the SNP are rising and the media are full of the issue, they take 
fright, frantically make concessions and adopt nationalist rhetoric and postures themselves 
lest Scotland slide into separation. When the Scots fail violently to respond to Conservative 
and Unionist stone-walling, they conclude that the issue does not really matter after all. Ian 
Lang, Secretary of State for Scotland, dismissed the matter after the 1992 election by 
noting that he had received only eighteen letters on the subject. As Marr aptly comments, 
‘Perhaps the most astounding thing is that there were eighteen Scots so naive as the think 
writing Mr. Lang a letter when all else had failed would do the trick.' 4° Yet the evidence is 
there that Scots do care about the issue but do not want separation. Scots are British but 
they are not English. They are increasingly also European. 

Traditional Scottish nationalism tended to be nostalgic, defensive and somewhat 
parochial, looking to an idealised image of Scotland totally independent of corrupting 
external influences.4! From the 1930s to the 1980s, it has largely been identified with a 
single party, the SNP. Contemporary nationalism is more diffuse, spreading well beyond 
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the limits of the SNP. It is more open, more European and progressive. It tends to the 
social democratic left, is more self-confident and less defensive. Self-government for 
Scotland, once seen as an anachronism or a form of pathology in the British body politic, 
is now widely seen as a contribution to political and social modernisation. These elements 
are not entirely new, but can all be found somewhere within the Scottish historical 
experience. Liberals and modemisers in the early twentieth century were committed to 
Scottish Home Rule. For centuries, Scotland was more open to European than to English 
ideas. Scotland has retained its own political traditions within the Union* and the option of 
a separate path of political development has always been kept open. In the twentieth 
century, mechanisms for the political management for Scotland became ever more elaborate 
but by the 1990s they have proved unable to contain Scottish discontent and, without 
constitutional change, strains are likely to increase. The outcome depends as much on the 
future of the British state as on events within Scotland itself. It is unlikely to be violent. 
Scottish nationalism, as explained above, is not based on tribal attachment, or ethnic 
exclusiveness but on a distinct civil society and shared values. It is not the only or even 
dominant issue in Scottish politics, but a constant presence. The most likely outcome in the 
long run is some form of assymetrical federalism, providing Scotland a distinctive place 
within the UK and with a network of links into Europe. A formula for this does not exist; 
but Scotland is not the only stateless nation in Europe which is searching for it. 
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The 1992 elections were characterized by change: the defeat 
of an incumbent president, a strong independent candidate, upheaval 
in a scandal-ridden Congress, and a historic number of women 
elected to public office. But beneath this turmoil, more subtle 
changes were occurring in the basic building blocs of American 
electoral politics: significant alterations in the long-term 
connections between religious traditions and party coalitions. 
Indeed, given that election turned on economic problems, 1992 
provided a strong test for the ethnocultural basis of party 
alignments and the continuing role of religion in politics. And 
amid these changes and continuities, there were harbingers of a new 
kind of cultural division. 


These changes were largely missed, however, by the initial 
journalistic and scholarly accounts of the election (Lipset 1993; 
Nelson 1993; Pomper 1993; Ladd 1993 is a clear exception). 
Preoccupied with the minutia of campaigning and a slumping economy, 
most observers misunderstood the deeper impact of religion (Guth, 
Green, Kellstedt, and Smidt 1993). The activities of the Christian 
Right were noted, of course, but as temporary aberrations that cost 
George Bush some moderate votes. But the behavior of other 
religious groups was explained by reference to economic status, 
while Secular people went unnoticed, or paradoxically, were assumed 
to be the social norm. Given the proclivities of the mass media 
and the biases of social science, such interpretations are hardly 
surprising, but they are in need of correction nonetheless. 


Thus, the purpose of this paper is to describe the religious 
underpinnings of contemporary party alignments. On the first 
count, we can itemize the status of the major religious voting 
blocs in 1992. First, white Evangelical Protestants solidified 
their support for the Republican Party and surpassed the Protestant 
Mainline as the most loyal adherents of the GOP. This attachment 
reflects social issue conservatism, and to a lesser extent, 
conservative economics. Second, white Mainline Protestants 
loosened their attachment to the GOP, defecting in considerable 
numbers to Perot and Clinton. Although still within the Republican 
camp, Mainliners reveal important tensions on both social and 
economic issues. Third, white Catholics returned to the Democratic 
Party, halting two decades of Republican drift, but this reversal 
obscured serious rifts among them over traditional values. Fourth, 
Secular voters moved solidly into the Democratic coalition, where 
their consistent liberalism provided a sharp counterpoint to 
Evangelicals. Other smaller religious traditions, including Black 
Protestants and Jews, were also important, but they displayed 
remarkable continuity in their traditional party attachments. For 
simplicity's sake, we will focus here on the largest traditions. 


Thus, the 1992 election generated a renewed version of 
traditional alliances and rivalries among religious traditions, 
reshuffled by new cultural disputes and cross pressured by the 
economic problems of the moment. And as in the past, those 
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characterized by high levels of religious commitment exhibited most 
fully the long-term partisan attachments of their tradition, while 
the less committed are more influenced by short-term forces. But 
high levels of religious commitment were also associated with 
conservative positions on social issues in all groups, thus 
potentially linking together the most committed members of all 
religious traditions in opposition to a similar combine of less 
committed and more liberal members. When added to the widening 
gulf between Evangelicals and Seculars, these trends suggest that 
a new kind of party alignment may be in the making: a division 
between religious and non-religious people rather than disputes 
between religious traditions (Green and Guth 1991). 


In this context, Evangelical Protestants take on a special 
role: they are a fulcrum on which both present and future party 
alignments rest. Their key position in the Republican coalition 
comes at the end of thirty years of realignment and is now strong 
enough to persist even in a very bad year for the Republicans. And 
the limits of their support for the GOP have not yet been reached 
in terms of identification, vote choice, or turnout. These 
partisan attachments are magnified by their large and growing 
numbers, compounded by their high levels of religious commitment, 
and are likely to be enhanced, at least in the short run, by 
further gains in social status. All told, 1992 might well be 
thought of as the "year of the Evangelical." 


We will support these conclusions with evidence from a number 
of opinion surveys. First, to provide some needed context, we will 
use the University of Michigan's National Election Studies for 1960 
and 1988. Although the measures of religion available in these 
studies leave much to be desired, they reveal the restructuring of 
party coalitions over the last generation. Second, we will use the 
National Survey of Religious Affiliation conducted at the 
University of Akron during the spring of 1992 to establish a 
baseline on the eve of the campaign. This survey has the advantage 
of numerous highly detailed measures of religion. Third, we will 
use the Voter Research and Surveys Exit Polls for data on election 
day voters. While this survey is marred by very poor measures of 
religion, it offers valuable information on a large sample of 
actual voters. Finally, we will use the 1992 National Election 
Studies' improved battery of religious items to look at the post- 
election situation. To produce roughly comparable measures of 
religion, we will employ two fairly simple variables: religious 
tradition (cf. Kellstedt and Green 1993) and church attendance, 
which will serve as a proxy for religious commitment (Wald, 
Kellstedt, and Leege 1993). When available, more sophisticated 
measures of religious commitment produce even stronger results than 
reported here.' 

Religious Traditions and Party Coalitions 1960-1988 


Since the mid-19th century, American party coalitions have 
been characterized by ethnocultural or ethnoreligious alignments, 
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based on rival worldviews, lifestyles, and negative reference 
groups (Cf. McCormick 1986; Swierenga 1990). First the Whigs and 
then the Republicans were primarily the party of the culturally 
dominant Protestant churches, the forbearers of the Mainline 
churches, while the Democrats represented a collection of cultural 
minorities, including Catholics, Jews, secular "free-thinkers," and 
interestingly enough, many sectarian Protestants, predecessors of 
today's Evangelicals. The exact makeup of these coalitions varied 
considerably by locale and over time, but their basic contours were 
still very much present in 1992. However, social scientists and 
survey researchers have been slow to recognize these cultural 
patterns (cf. Swierenga 1990:145-149 on this point), and it was not 
until the most recent version of these alignments burst on the 
scene during the Reagan era that attention was paid to measuring 
religion accurately (Wald and Smidt 1993). In fact, much of the 
initial confusion over the role of Evangelical voters in the 1980s 
(cf. Bruce 1988:95-103) resulted from poor survey data. Our 
analysis here relies on recent advances in this area (Kellstedt 
1993). 


Present day party alignments involve a reshuffling of the 
historic patterns since 1960, changes which are illustrated in 
Table 1 using data from the National Election Studies (cf. 
Kellstedt, Smidt, and Kellstedt 1991). By far the most important 
shift was among Evangelical Protestants: in 1960, three-fifths of 
the entire group identified as Democrats, but by 1988 almost one- 
half were Republicans. The presence of Catholic John Kennedy on 
the ballot in 1960 foretold the future direction of Evangelical 
presidential voting, which by 1988 was decisively Republican, a 
trend that extended to voting for the House of Representatives. 
Note that these shifts were even stronger for regular church 
attenders, those most deeply engaged in their faith and thus most 
receptive to religious cues. Of equal importance is the relative 
size of the Evangelical tradition: despite the massive social 
transformations of the period, Evangelicals held constant at one- 
quarter of the adult population, with regular attenders increasing 
modestly. 


(TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 


This realignment of Evangelicals was not a steady process, 
however. The largest shift actually occurred in 1984 during the 
Reagan landslide, with the Nixon landslide of 1972 representing an 
earlier high point of Republican voting (but not identification). 
In between, the presence of Southern Baptist Jimmy Carter on the 
ballot in 1976 and 1980 delayed the Republican trend. Thus, when 
journalists and social scientists went to look for the "born again" 
vote in 1976 and 1980, they found a mixed situation, and depending 
on how analysts chose to interpret the evidence, they found that 
either Evangelicals were tending Republican, were still largely 
Democratic, or were sharply divided (cf. Himmelstein 1990:109-128). 
With the benefit of hindsight, the pattern of realignment is much 
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clearer: the changes rumored among Evangelicals in the 1970s and 
1980s were real enough, but not yet fully realized (Smidt 1993). 


The realignment of Evangelicals brought the Protestant 
traditions together in the same party. By 1988, Evangelicals 
nearly matched Mainline Protestants in Republican affiliation, and 
actually voted Republican more often in presidential and 
congressional elections. The political behavior of Mainliners 
actually changed very little over the period, but their number 
declined dramatically, decreasing by more than one-third overall 
and by nearly one-half for regular church attenders. Thus, by 1988 
Evangelical and Mainline Protestant voting blocs were of about 
equal size, and regular attending Evangelicals were actually more 
numerous than their Mainline counterparts. Mainline Protestants 
sustained their historic prominence in the Republican coalition by 
a decreasing margin, largely on the basis of greater turnout 
(Kellstedt, Smidt, and Kellstedt 1991). 


During the same period, Catholics also shifted towards the GOP 
in affiliation and voting at the presidential and congressional 
levels, but still remained within the Democratic fold, if sometimes 
only marginally. But unlike Protestants, regular attending 
Catholics did not lead the _ way. While many Catholic 
traditionalists turned to the Republicans on cultural and foreign 
policy issues (accounting for many of the “Reagan Democrats"), 
others remained loyal to the Democratic Party; a similar division 
occurred among less committed Catholics (Kenski and Lockwood 1991). 
Over the period, Catholics gained in numbers overall, roughly 
matching the Protestant traditions, but regular attenders declined 
by one-third, to roughly equal regular attending Evangelicals. 
Catholic turnout closely paralleled that of the Protestant Mainline 
over time. 


Meanwhile, Secular voters drifted toward the Democratic Party 
in presidential and congressional voting, and remained modestly 
Democratic in party identification, although their turnout lagged 
behind the other traditions (Erickson, Lancaster, and Romero 1989). 
They also exhibited a modest increase in numbers as measured by the 
National Election Studies, but as we will see below, more accurate 
measurement suggests that Seculars grew much faster. The 
Democratic coalition was rounded out by strong backing from two 
smaller traditions, Black Protestant and Jewish voters. The former 
grew in size and Democratic affiliation over the period (Wilcox 
1991), while the latter declined in numbers, but remained solidly 
Democratic (Sigelman 1991) (data not shown). 


What caused these shifts in party coalitions since 1960? At 
the risk of over-simplification, there were two important factors: 
social issue polarization and upward social mobility (Green and 
Guth 1993). Over this period, a powerful new divide opened on 
social issues, with defenders of traditional values and social 
arrangements coming into conflict with advocates of cosmopolitan 
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values and new lifestyles. In many respects, foreign policy 
disputes paralleled this cultural divide. At the same time, 
however, the country experienced dramatic gains in socio-economic 
status, with some historically disadvantaged groups, such as 
Evangelicals and Catholics, gaining the most in relative terms. 
For Evangelicals, these trends worked together to generate greater 
support for the GOP, the more conservative party on both counts, 
although cultural polarization clearly mattered most. 


These same trends cross pressured Mainline Protestants and 
Catholics, moving some toward the GOP and others toward the 
Democrats. Secular voters faced a similar situation, but social 
issues such as abortion and gay rights became increasingly 
important and moved many of them in a Democratic direction. The 
social movements of the period surely played a role in scope, forn, 
and pace of these changes, including the Christian Right and the 
Pro Life movement on the one hand, and women, gay, and civil rights 
movements on the other, but the precise magnitudes of their impact 
are far from clear (Wilcox 1992; Wuthnow 1989). 


Thus, the ethnocultural structure of the major party 
coalitions at the ascension of George Bush in 1989 was a variation 
on the historical pattern: the GOP was the party of (united) 
Protestantism, leavened with conservatives from other backgrounds, 
while the Democrats were still the party of cultural minorities, 
with increased numbers of Seculars, Black Protestants, and a 
smattering of liberals from other traditions. During the 1980s, 


such alignments favored Republicans at the national (presidential) 
and Democrats at the local (congressional) levels, but there were 
great tensions in both coalitions (Shafer 1991). Ronald Reagan and 
then George Bush held their coalition together by a careful balance 
of social, economic and foreign policy conservatism, and 
congressional Democrats stayed in power by a finely tuned package 
of tangible and symbolic benefits. Observers routinely predicted 
the collapse of one or both of these alignments, but the day of 
reckoning seemed far off. 


The Spring of 1992 


Much had changed by the spring of 1992 for both political 
parties. The end of the Persian Gulf and Cold Wars had robbed 
Republicans of key issues, a weak economy had undermined the Bush's 
popularity, and a primary challenge from Pat Buchanan damaged his 
credibility. The Democrats did not go unscathed, however, with 
scandals in Congress, accusations of gridlock, and the usual 
infighting in the Democratic primaries. Party alignments that had 
seemed so solid four years before appeared to many observers to be 
in flux. 


Table 2 presents a snapshot of the ethnocultural composition 
of the major party coalitions prior to the fall campaign using data 
from the National Survey of Religious Affiliation conducted at the 
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University of Akron. This picture suggests continuity rather than 
change. Despite the more accurate religious data available here, 
the political patterns in Table 2 are strikingly similar to the 
1988 data in Table 1. The allegiance of Evangelicals to the GOP 
had not wavered under Bush, and the relative positions of Catholics 
and Seculars remained static. All groups actually recalled more 
support for Bush in 1988 than Table 1 reports, in addition, report 
increased support for GOP House candidates in 1990. Only Mainline 
Protestants showed a modest decline in Republican allegiance, but 
this may reflect better measurement of religious affiliation. Note 
that Mainline Protestants, particularly regular church attenders, 
are markedly less numerous in Table 2 than in Table 1, while 
Seculars are nearly twice as common. The differences in 
measurement are straightforward: the data in Table 2 result from 
questions that minimize the social desirability effects of 
religious affiliation, thus encouraging people with no religious 
preference to report their situation more accurately (Kellstedt and 
Green 1993). 
{TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE} 


Table 2 reveals that Bush faced some serious problems as well. 
Evaluations of his presidency were quite low, with far less than 
50% of each group giving him "excellent" or "good" ratings. Worse 
yet, a much lower percentage of each group planned to vote for him 
in 1992 than reported voting for him in 1988. Still, Evangelicals 
gave Bush the strongest support, followed in order by Mainliners, 
Catholics, and Seculars. 


Table 3 reveals more about the issue basis for these patterns 
of support. Evangelicals were the most conservative on abortion, 
gay and women's rights, with regular church attenders markedly more 
so. Mainliners and Catholics were less conservative, although the 
regular attenders often leaned more to the right, especially on 
abortion and among Catholics. Seculars were by far the most 
liberal on social issues. These data suggest that social issue 
conservatism is linked to religious beliefs, both directly in terms 
of religious traditions and indirectly via involvement in religious 
communities. Indeed, the contrast between the more and less 
committed people in each tradition as well as the sharp differences 
between Evangelicals and Seculars help account for the persistent 
rumors of a "culture war" in American politics (Hunter 1991). 


[TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 


Evangelicals were, however, also the most conservative on 
economic and domestic policy issues, including aid to minorities, 
national health insurance, and environmental regulation, if only by 
small margins. Regular church attenders were slightly more 
conservative. As on social issues, Mainliners and Catholics were 
also more liberal on these domestic issues, but their regular 
attenders were modestly more liberal. And with the exception of 
aid to minorities, Seculars resembled the Protestant Mainline. 
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This pattern of opinion on domestic issues had many sources: 
growing ideological consistency among Evangelicals and Seculars, 
the upward mobility of religious groups, with Evangelicals gaining 
middle class status and Seculars joining the "new class" 
professions, and selective perception on the part of committed 
partisans, including Republican Evangelicals and Democratic 
Seculars. 


As one might imagine, foreign policy concerns were of very 
little importance in 1992, but support for Israel and cutting 
defense spending were emblematic of the past power of these issues: 
Evangelicals were the most pro-Israeli and pro-defense, and the 
Seculars at the other extreme on both questions (Guth and Fraser 
1993). 


So on the eve of the 1992 general election campaign, Bush 
faced serious difficulties: eroding support for his presidency 
across the board, but particularly among Mainline Protestants, a 
key constituency in 1988, with parallel declines among Catholics, 
a swing vote four years earlier, and Seculars, who had backed 
Michael Dukakis. Looked at another way, Evangelicals were Bush's 
strongest supporters, and they held conservative positions on both 
social and economic issues. Furthermore, social issues offered 
access to pockets of traditionalists among other groups. Given his 
problems with the economy, it is easy to see why Bush chose to make 
social issue appeals a major part of his campaign. By the same 
token, these data also reveal the basis for Pat Buchanan's 
challenge from the right, and for Bill Clinton's "New Covenant" 
platform, combining social issue moderation with domestic policy 
initiatives. 


Election Day 1992 


How did the 1992 campaign affect ethnocultural elements in the 
major party coalitions? Evidence on this point comes from Voter 
Research and Surveys exit polls and is reported in Tables 4 and 5. 
Unfortunately, these surveys used very poor measures of religion 
and are not strictly comparable to the other studies. Indeed, 
these data produce fewer Evangelicals and more Mainline Protestants 
than the more accurate data reported in Tables 2 and 6, even taking 
into account differentials in turnout. Still, these data have the 
virtue of including a very large sample of individuals who actually 
voted, and the patterns are consistent with both more sophisticated 
pre- and post-election surveys. 


[TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE} 


On election day, Evangelicals were Bush's strongest supporters 
among the major religious traditions, with 63% overall and 70% of 
regular attenders voting for the Republican incumbent, very 
impressive figures for a three-way race. In terms of the two-party 
vote, the analogous figures for Evangelicals were 74% and 79%, 
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respectively, higher than in 1988. Overall, Evangelicals accounted 
for more than one-quarter of Bush's 1992 votes and regular 
attending Evangelicals were roughly as important to Bush as Black 
Protestants were to Clinton. In addition, Evangelicals' 
identification with the GOP increased modestly from the spring, and 
they voted for Republican congressional candidates at higher rates 
than in 1988 and 1990. Bill Clinton and Al Gore, both Southern 
Baptists, actually received a lower percentage of the Evangelical 
vote than Michael Dukakis did in 1988, despite some mid-campaign 
reports of possible inroads among Evangelicals. 


A much different situation obtained for Mainline Protestants, 
where Bush received less than two-fifths of the vote overall and 
less than one-half among regular attenders. These figures 
paralleled declines in Republican identification and support for 
GOP congressional candidates. As might be expected, Catholics were 
even less supportive of Bush, although their behavior and party 
identification were not dramatically off the mark from previous 
elections. But a major shift did occur among Secular voters: Bush 
received less than one-half of his 1988 support from this group, 
while party identification and support for congressional candidates 
went solidly Democratic. When combined with Black Protestants and 
Jews, Bill Clinton assembled a facsimile of the old New Deal 
Democratic coalition, but with some Mainline Protestants replacing 
the departed Evangelicals. 


Ross Perot absorbed some of the Evangelicals who were 
dissatisfied with Bush and might have voted for Clinton. Overall, 
Perot received 15% of the Evangelical vote, markedly less than from 
Mainliners (25%) and Catholics (23%), but more than for Seculars 
(12%). Clinton was the second choice among Perot voters in all 
four traditions, but least among Evangelicals (51%), followed by 
Catholics (58%), the Mainline (61%) and Seculars (78%). Perot 
voters represented a cross section of the electorate in many 
respects, but not in terms of religious tradition, or more 
significantly, religious commitment, where Perot voters from all 
traditions attended church less regularly and showed less 
involvement in all other aspects of religion as well. This lack of 
religious commitment parallels the detachment of Perot voters from 
parties and other political institutions. Thus, Perot voters did 
not represent a consistent group either in terms of cultural values 
or engagement with culture-maintaining institutions. 


These data also provide some evidence for the issue basis of 
the 1992 vote, which is presented in Table 5. The economy was 
clearly the most powerful issue and it hurt Bush everywhere. Never 
more than one-third of any group gave the President "excellent" or 
"good" job performance ratings, markedly lower than in the spring. 
Also, a plurality of most groups claimed their financial situation 
had worsened since 1988. But as before, Evangelicals consistently 
gave Bush the highest marks on the economy, significantly ahead of 
the other traditions. They were also far less pessimistic about 
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the future developments in the economy (data not shown). An even 
starker contrast appears on the social issues: Evangelical voters 
were strongly pro-life and Secular voters were as adamantly pro- 
choice, with Mainline Protestants and Catholics falling in between. 
As before, regular attenders in all traditions were more pro-life 
than their co-religionists. 


[TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE] 


Similar patterns emerge for the issues that voters claim 
influenced their behavior, revealing stark differences in 
priorities across the religious traditions. More than one-half of 
Evangelicals identified abortion or family values as important to 
their vote, often twice the percentage of other groups. Indeed, 
social issue mentions tended to decline from Evangelicals to 
Seculars, with the now familiar exceptions due to regular church 
attendance. Nearly 90% of regular attending Evangelicals who named 
abortion as important voted for Bush. Something of an opposite 
pattern appears for mentions of the economy. Although Evangelicals 
were concerned with these issues as well (50% mentions), the other 
traditions showed substantially more interest (roughly 66% 
mentions), a pattern compounded by concern for other domestic 
issues, such as health care, education and environmental 
regulation, where about one-quarter of Evangelicals mentioned these 
issues compared to nearly one-half of Seculars. Some 75% of 
Seculars who named the economy as important voted for Clinton or 
Perot. 


Contrary to the conventional wisdom, this evidence suggests 
that Bush's social issue appeals did not cost him the election. In 
fact, on balance the social issues helped him. Among voters who 
supported Bush in both 1988 and 1992, just over two-fifths 
mentioned social issues as important to their vote and an equal 
number named the economy. But of those who abandoned Bush for 
Clinton in 1992, only one-fifth mentioned social issues compared to 
almost three-quarters naming the economy. The numbers were even 
more lopsided for Bush voters who defected to Perot: about one- 
sixth mentioned social issues and more than four-fifths named the 
economy. All told, the economy cost Bush more than four times as 
much support as the social issues (17% to 4%) among those who 
defected from him to Clinton or Perot. As one might imagine, these 
patterns were much stronger for Evangelicals and weaker among the 
other traditions. 


Clearly then, Bush held Evangelicals and some other religious 
conservatives with social issue appeals aided by their modestly 
more favorable views on the economy, while Clinton and Perot cashed 
in on economic dissatisfaction and related domestic concerns among 
voters to whom social issues were less salient. 

Clinton's masterful focus on the economy, combined with Perot's 
quixotic populism, effectively exploited the weaknesses in key 
Republican constituencies evident in the spring of 1992, expanding 
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the Democratic base of cultural minorities enough to win the three- 
way race. By the same token, Bush secured his base of cultural 
conservatives, but failed to address the economy successfully even 
among his key constituencies. Although social issue and economic 
appeals operated largely independently of one another, considerable 
polarization occurred between each party's core constituencies. 


The Fall of 1992 


Did the exit polls patterns persist after election day? The 
1992 National Election Study allows us to confirm these findings 
and investigate them further with the help of more sophisticate 
measures of religion. As Table 6 shows, Bush held Evangelicals to 
a remarkable degree, lost ground among Mainliners and Catholics, 
and was soundly beaten among Seculars. Overall, the results of 
this survey are strikingly similar to the pre-election data 
(compare Table 6 to Table 2), revealing some subtle but important 
effects from the campaign. 


[TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE] 


After the election, Evangelicals still identified Republican, 
in even larger numbers than the spring, and reported the strongest 
support for Bush and GOP House candidates. Furthermore, their 
turnout was considerably higher than in 1988--but still not equal 
to Mainline Protestants and Catholics. Unlike election day, 
Mainline Protestants also showed renewed attachment to the 
Republican Party, even though their rates of support for GOP 


presidential and congressional candidates trailed behind those of 
the Evangelicals. On the other hand, Catholics and Seculars 
identified more with the Democratic Party and supported Democratic 
candidates at a greater rate at both levels. However, Secular 
turnout still lagged behind the other traditions. 


Table 7 provides information on the issue basis of these 
post-election patterns that parallels Table 3. Although the topics 
are the same, the wording and format of the questions differ enough 
to make direct comparisons problematic. However, the relative 
differences among religious traditions were clearly maintained, and 
there may well have been some greater polarization of opinion. As 
before, Evangelicals were most conservative across the board, but 
particularly on social issues and for regular attenders. Mainline 
Protestants and Catholics sustained their relative positions, with 
regular attenders showing greater conservatism. The only exception 
is on abortion, where Catholics scored below the Mainline and 
regular attenders were much more conservative. Seculars provide 
just the opposite pattern: they were the most liberal on all 
issues, and with the exception of aid to Blacks, were so by wide 
margins. 


[TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE] 
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Taken together, these data reveal considerable polarization 
along partisan and cultural lines, with a gulf widening between 
Evangelicals and Seculars. But such polarization was lessened by 
the salience of the economy among Mainline Protestants, Catholics, 
and especially Seculars. In fact, the 1992 election did not 
represent a rejection of social issue conservatism--any more than 
Reagan's election in 1980 represented an endorsement of it. 
Indeed, both elections largely turned on the economic failures of 
the incumbent presidents. Even powerful economic concerns were 
filtered, however, through the ethnocultural structure of the party 
coalitions. In 1980, both social and economic issues reinforced 
each other for Evangelicals, while other groups responded to one or 
another factor. But in 1992, social and economic issues moved in 
opposite directions, sweeping away the fair weather economic 
constituencies of the GOP and revealing the cultural backbone of 
the party, much as happened to the Democrats during Carter's 
defeat. 


Thus, the principal effect of the 1992 election has been to 
cement Evangelicals to the Republican Party, much as Black 
Protestants were cemented to the Democratic coalition during the 
1960s. A secondary effect was to accelerate the Seculars' movement 
towards the Democrats, much as Evangelicals were pushed towards the 
GOP in 1984. And a third effect was to loosen the Republican ties 
of Mainline Protestants, much as Democratic attachments of 
Catholics have been loosened over the last two decades. These 
changes and continuities among ethnocultural groups make it 
possible for the GOP to reconstruct the Reagan coalition by 
recovering effective economic appeals to parallel social issue 
conservatism. But it will be equally possible for the Clinton to 
expand a traditional Democratic coalition by delivering on the 
economy. Irorically, Clinton may need to provide liberal social 
issue positions to hold the Seculars in such a coalition, much as 
Bush catered to religious conservatives. However, all these 
factors also point to the possibility of a new kind of party 
alignment in the future. 


A New Kind of Coalition? 


Ethnocultural coalitions have usually been messy affairs, 
fraught with internal tensions incapable of any final resolution. 
The management of these tensions, however, sometimes points towards 
new and more consistent--if not always more productive-- party 
alignments. Just as the economic pragmatism of the New Deal 
cleavage evolved toward ideologically consistent parties, one 
liberal on economic management and other conservative, the present 
ethnocultural alliances suggest a new divide based on the extent 
rather than the type of religious belief. At the risk of 
overstating the case, one side of this new division would include 
people who believe in God and organize their lives around religion, 
while the other side would include those who do not and organize 
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their lives without reference to religion (Green and Guth 1991). 


Such an a cleavage would be unique in American history, but 
has been quite common in European democracies, where left-wing 
parties have often been adamantly secular and right-wing parties 
have frequently defended state-supported churches (Berger 1982). 
While the early separation of state and church has made American 
religion particularly vigorous, over the last thirty years 
secularization has generated a large and growing opposition to 
religion. This process has taken place mostly at the expense of 
more accommodated churches, particularly Mainline Protestants, and 
ironically, has had the least effect on sectarian bodies, including 
Evangelicals, many of whom have prospered in such an environment. 
Two complementary trends have become important as well: 
"modernist" versus "traditionalist" divisions within once strong 
denominations (Wuthnow 1988), and "ecumenical" versus 
"nondenominational" movements that span even ancient religious 
boundaries (Jorstad 1990). The net result is to reconfigure 
religious traditions, the stuff of party coalitions, along broader 
and less particularistic lines. 


Although the full development of such an alignment has not yet 
occurred, it is strongly suggested by the underlying cultural 
polarization in 1992, both between Evangelicals and Seculars and 
between more and less committed members of the major religious 
traditions. This cleavage is already well advanced among some sets 
of cultural elites (Hunter 1991), religious professionals (Guth, 
Green, Smidt, and Poloma 1991), party (Green, Guth, and Fraser 
1991) and interest group activists (Green and Guth 1990). And 
considerable effort is being directed at furthering such a division 
from both directions. On the religious side, Christian Right 
groups such as the Christian Coalition, Concerned Women of 
American, and Focus on the Family are amassing impressive resources 
to mobilize Evangelical voters at the grassroots. Although these 
groups have not yet overcome historic differences even in their own 
tradition, they can help solidify one element of a broader 
coalition of traditionalists within the GOP. On the Secular side, 
groups such as People for the American Way and the American Civil 
Liberties Union can have a similar effect for less religious groups 
and the Democratic Party. At this juncture, the Christian Right 
has far more raw resources than the "secular left," but the latter 
campaigns with the much of the journalistic and educational 
establishments on its side. Intense conflict over cultural issues 
could well push elements of other traditions toward such an 
alignment. 


But for such a new divide to become dominant, it must reach 
beyond cultural questions to include economic matters as well, and 
the 1992 election revealed the independence of social issues from 
economic distress. Only among Evangelicals and Seculars did we 
observe the rudiments of a consistent posture on both kinds of 
issues, and some Evangelical activists, at least, believe that such 
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a broader agenda is necessary and possible. Given their new found 
political unity and their strong’ institutional context, 
Evangelicals are the logical place to watch for the expansion of 
the "culture war" to other fronts. 


The 1992 election was indeed a time of change, and the most 
significant changes were in the basic building blocs of American 
electoral politics, the religious traditions that have been the 
backbone of party coalitions for most of American history. At 
present such alignments still structure party politics and are 
quite potent even when economic issues come to the fore. They are 
likely to be even more important during times of peace and 
prosperity, perhaps evolving into a more comprehensive religious 
alignment. For good or ill, observers cannot afford to ignore the 
role of religion in politics. 


Notes 


1. The major difficulty in defining religious traditions is 
distinguishing between Mainline and Evangelical Protestants. 
Basically, Mainline Protestants are theologically moderate to 
liberal churches (in the sociological sense), while Evangelicals 
are theologically conservative sects. Here we follow the criteria 
suggested by Kellstedt (1993:300) and the denominations listed in 
Kellstedt and Green (1993). Individuals who attend church once a 
week or more were classified as "regular attenders." Despite some 
similarities with both Mainline and Evangelical Protestants, Black 
Protestants constitute a separate religious tradition, and because 
this tradition is difficult to identify from survey data, all 
Blacks were excluded from the analysis. The exit polls presented 
some special problems in this regard. Mainliners are defined as 
Protestants and Other Christians who did not identify as "born 
again Christian fundamentalists," and Evangelicals are Protestants 
and other Christians with the born again identification. Table 1, 
2, 4 and 6 use standard political behavior items, with partisan 
leaners treated as party identifiers. In Table 2, the Bush 
evaluation was a five-point likert scale and the combination of the 
two highest points are reported ("excellent" and "good"). The 1992 
vote intention item asked about voting for Bush, his "Democratic 
opponent" or "other candidate." The issue questions in Table 3 
were five-point likert scale items, with the exception of abortion, 
which was a four-point scale. In Table 5, the abortion item was a 
four-point scale, the respondents own financial situation was a 
three-point scale, and the evaluation of the economy was a four- 


point scale (a combination of "excellent" and "good" are reported). 
The abortion item in Table 7 is identical to the four-point item in 
Table 3; although the other items in Table 7 parallel the topics in 
Table 3, their wording and format differ, including both five- and 
seven-point likert scales. Additional information is available 
from the authors. 
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TABLE 1 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION, CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
1960 AND 1988 


(Whites Only) 


Religious 
Tradition and 
Church Attend 


Dem 


Party ID 


GOP 
Pres 


Rep vote 


Evangelical Prote 


stant: 


1960: All 


60 


Reg Attend 


1988: All 


Reg Attend 


Mainline Protesta 


1960: All 


Reg Attend 


1988: All 


Reg Attend 


Roman Catholic: 


1960: All 


Reg Attend 


1988: All 


Reg Attend 


Secular: 


1960: All 


40 


30 46 


$5 


1988: All 


41 


37 41 


Source: 


See Note 1 for future information. 


National Election Studies 1960 and 1988. 


House | Turn % 

Vote out Pop 
| | 70 | 52 | | 26 
| 
| | | | 39 | 90 | 10 | 
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TABLE 2 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION, CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
SPRING 1992 
(Whites Only) 


Religious 1990 


Tradition 
& Church 
Attend 


Party ID 
Dem Rep 


1988 
Bush 
Vote 


GOP 
Cong 
Vote 


Evangelical Protestant: 


All 34 48 


Reg Attend 30 


Mainline Protesta 


All 32 


Reg Attend aa 


Roman Catholic: 


All 41 


Reg Attend 46 


Secular: 


All 41 34 S23 46 28 37 


Source: National Survey of Religious Affiliation, 
University of Akron, 1992 (N=4001). 


See Note 1 for further information. 


Plan 
High | Vote 
Bush | Bush % 
Eval 1992 Pop 
o7 43 54 ao 
| ss | 7s | | | co | 13 | 
| | 67 | | | 51 | 20 | 
| | 70 | 57 | | | | 
to | cs | 43 | | 43 | 2a | 
mee | | cs | | 35 | 43 
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TABLE 3 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


RELIGIOUS TRADITION, 


AND ISSUE POSITIONS 
SPRING 1992 
(Whites Only) 


Religious 
Tradition & 
Church 
Attend 


Pro 
Choi 
ce 


Pro 
Wnm 
Rght 


Govt 
Aid 
Blks 


Evangelical P 


rotestant: 


All 


46 


Reg Attend 


29 


Mainline Prot 


estant 


All 


Reg Attend 


Roman Catholi 


All 


Reg Attend 


Secular: 


All 


60 


62 


36 


63 


65 


21 


58 


Akron, 


See Note 1 for further information. 


Source: National Survey of American Evangelicals, University of 
1992 (N=4001). 


Govt Pro 
Pro Hith | Envi | Back Cut 
Gays Insr | rnmt | Isrl | Defn 
| | 52 | 35 | 35 | 55 | 56 | 42 | 45 | 
| ts | | 34 | | sa | | 43 | 
59 | 57_| | 59 | 63 | 26 | a7 | 
so | ss | | 4s | 62 | 63 | 29 | 51 | 
co | | 59 | 39 | 63 | | 22 | 5: | 
| | | 57 | 42 | 63 | se | 23 | 52 | 
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TABLE 4 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION, CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
ELECTION DAY 1992 
(Whites Only) 


Relig Tradition 
and Church Party ID Pres Vote 
Attend Dem Rep Den Rep 


Evangelical Protestant: 
All 24 
Reg Attend 21 


Mainline Protestant: 
All 33 
Reg Attend 31 


Roman Catholic: 
All 
Reg Attend 


Secular: 


All 65 14 71 a7 22 16 


Source: Voter Research and Surveys, General Election 
Exit Poll, 1992. 


See Note 1 for further details. 


Rep 

House 

Vote Pop 
{ 
| 37 51 | 32 | 

| | 34 | | 36 | 46 | 22 | 
| | 33 | 39 | 42 | 47 | 20 | 
21 


RELIGIOUS TRADITION, 


TABLE 5 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


AND ISSUE POSITIONS 
ELECTION DAY 1992 
(Whites Only) 


Religious 
Tradition 
& Church 
Attend 


Financial 
Situation 


Compared to 


4 Yrs Ago: 


Better Worse 


St of 
Econ 
Excel 
Good 


Most Imp Issues in 
Vote Decision 
Abrtn/ Deficit Other 
Family Econ Domes 
Values Jobs Issues 


Evangelical Protestant: 


All 


33 


24 


RegAttend 


34 


20 


Mainline Protestant: 


All 


25 


RegAttend 


30 


Roman Catholic: 


All 


23 


RegAttend 


22 


Secular: 


All 


24 


38 


78 


11 


22 66 50 


See Note 1 for further information. 


Source: Voter Research and Surveys, General Election Exit Poll 1992. 


Pro 
Chce 
57 | 45 
| | | 22 | | 39 | 
| 3s | a7 | a9 | 27 | | 39 | 
22 


TABLE 6 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION, CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
FALL 1992 
(Whites Only) 


Religious 
Tradition 
and Church Party ID Pres Vote 
Attend Dem Rep Dem Rep 


Evangelical Protestant: 


All 38 51 
Reg Attend 31 61 


Mainline Protestant: 


All 34 53 


Reg Attend 31 63 


Roman Catholic: 


All 51 


Reg Attend 43 


Secular: 


All 50 K P 55 20 
Source: National Election Studies, 1992. 


See Note 1 for further information. 


| 
GOP Vote 
HR Turn 
vote out Pop 
28 56 53 76 25 
i 38 37 21 
35 42 59 
| | 45 | 31 | 42 | 86 | 24 | 
65 15 
23 


TABLE 7 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION, CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
AND ISSUE POSITIONS 
FALL 1992 
(Whites Only) 


Religious 
Tradition & Pro Pro Pro | Govt 
Church Choi | Wom | Gays | Aid 
Attend ce Rght | Rght | Blks 


Evangelical Protestant: 


All 42 


Reg Attend 25 


Mainline Protestant 
All 
Reg Attend 


Roman Catholi 
All 
Reg Attend 


Secular: 


All E 85 69 26 
Source: National Election Studies, 1992. 


See Note 1 for further information. 


Govt Pro 

Hlth | Envi 

Insr | rnmt 
| | | 13 | 41 | 53 | 31 
| 52 32 | 12 | 34 | 43 | 29 | 
| 59 | 17 | 42 | | 50 
|) | | is | 32 | as | | 
so | 23 | 67 | 19 | 55 | 62 | 52 | 
co | | co | as | 52 | 57 | 44 | 

61 70 53 
24 
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MORNING GLORY, EVENING SHADE: ABBIE HOFFMAN’s LEGACY 
Christine Kelly 
Department of Political Science 


Rutgers University 


Prepared for delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American 


Political Science Association, The Washington Hilton, Sept. 2-5, 


1993. 


"Nostalgia is just another form of political repression." 


Abbie Hoffman, 1989 


Speech to "National Student Convention ‘88", Rutgers University, 
February 6, 1988. 


Q: How do you think students of the sixties compare to us right 
now, students of the eighties coming into the nineties? 


Abbie: You’re about the same size, shape. What can I say? I think 
you are faced with the same decisions. The decision to be blindly 
obedient to authority versus the decision to try and change things 
by fighting the powers that be is always, throughout history, the 
same decision. Each individual has to make it. The only difference 
today is that we in the sixties left you a legacy which says that 
you can do it. No matter what people think about the sixties, they 
know that young people were there in the streets taking on the 
strongest government in the world, and winning, making change. 
Making change that is so permanent in our country that not Reagan, 
not Jesse Helms, Pat Robertson, of Anal Roberts can turn back the 
clock. Women are simply not going to go back, gay people are not 
going back and black people are not going back. It’s just not going 
to happen. There are trends out there that have been put in motion. 
The word is out. Liberation is out....} 


1 Abbie Hoffman, "Reflections on Student Activism" in Best of 
Abbie Hoffman, (New York: Four Walls, Eight Windows), 1991, p.419. 
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This paper is an attempt to recast Abbie Hoffman’s political 
legacy in light of the portrayals of him in the dominant media 
following his suicide, and in relation to portrayals of him in some 
recent books on the sixties written by sixties "movement" 
activists. I believe that a focus on Abbie Hoffman becomes 
important beyond the single individual. Abbie Hoffman, as Todd 
Gitlin recently lamented, "is often taken as the personification of 


the much-mythologized 1960’s."* Abbie came to represent the 


Sixties in the minds of many mainstream Americans, frequently in 


very unflattering and distorted ways. Without sanctioning the 
reified "sixties", I believe it is important, however, to 
acknowledge, and if necessary to contest, the ideological content 
of Abbie Hoffman’s symbolism for two reasons: 1) because final 
portrayals of him have been, on a personal level, unfairly 
trivializing at best and pathetic at worst, and 2) froma political 
standpoint, recent portrayals ignore a legitimate legacy to be 
found in Abbie Hoffman’s political life after the sixties, one that 
counters the "Sixties Commits Suicide" scenario. Abbie’s political 
work in the seventies and eighties, I will argue, offers a far more 
useful interpretation of the legacy of 1968. 

The press on Abbie Hoffman’s death highlights the ideological 
stakes in one radical’s death, and reflects the popular media 


penchant for eulogizing, even celebrating, the death of the 


political sixties as often as possible. This paper is not based on 


2 Todd Gitlin, "Man in a Flag Shirt" in The New York Times 
BOok review, Sept. 1992, p.32. 
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4 
the idea that politics are made in the media, but that radical 
legacies must be fought for, and that ideological inheritances 
shape the actions of future generations. 

Abbie Hoffman’s name, for those who recognize it, usually 
stirs images of political pranks (throwing dollar bills from the 
Stock Exchange balcony, levitating the Pentagon, etc.) and chaos 
(Chicago 1968, The Conspiracy Trial 1969.) In media and movement 
history, he came to represent a break with discipline of all kinds 
(including political discipline), civility, and the mundane.’ Most 
well known for his role as a Yippie at the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago of 1968, and the infamous Conspiracy Trial 
which followed in 1969, Abbie Hoffman’s actions were sometimes 
characterized as those of a clown, a buffoon, or a media-hog; few, 
on the left, right, or center, however, could deny his ingenuity 
and wit. With the exception of the FBI, family, and close friends, 
fewer discerned the deadly serious political commitment and 
organizing drive which infused every action throughout his 
lifetime. 

In the media world of individual (usually great-man) acts of 


heroism and despotism, Abbie Hoffman frequently became the demon. 


His own charisma seemed to blind commentators to the larger 


political context within which he, and his generation, were 
Simultaneously constrained and embattled. While this kind of 


ersatz treatment of American radicalism is typical of the media, 


3 see John Murray Cuddihy, The Ordeal of Civility: Freud, 


Marx, Levi-Strauss and the Jewish Struggle with Modernity, (New 
York:Basic Books), 1974. 
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context “Within whjéh he, and generation“were 
neously /constrained/and embattled. While thj kind 
ergatz treagment of Ameyvican radicalism is 
left historians and political commentators are expected to step 
back, as well as move in, for a more accurate look. 

Yet this is not always the case. There are certain types of 
writings to which progressives, left intellectuals, and sympathetic 
readers look to find radical history that is at least fair and 
sober, and, if we are lucky, insightful. Unfortunately, many 
writings on the sixties, often those of activists from the era, in 
an effort to account for "movement" failures, look to internal 
conflicts for quick explanation. Frequently, divisions among 
relatively tiny numbers of people are writ-large against the 
backdrop of the world historical stage. Each tiny actor has the 
awesome power to flub a line and ruin the production. In such a 
drama, Abbie Hoffman has often been depicted as not simply flubbing 
his lines, but of willfully streaking across the stage of 
revolution (or reform) at precisely the wrong time. Having become 
a convenient symbol of what went wrong with the "movement," critics 


fall prey to over-personalizing the historical twists and turns of 


American politics in the sixties. This kind of individualizing 


history ironically takes place in an attempt to castigate those who 
indulged, even tantalized, the media’s hunger for celebrities 


(Gitlin, The Whole World is Watching). In this regard, Abbie’s 


faults take on enormous historical significance and proportion, 


while his talents are largely trivialized, or ignored. 


| 
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Mu here tS not to defend alk 


Abbe Hoffman's , public 
+0 evabuate 


+ Significance politically, not just in the context of the 1960’s and 
that titan movement year 1968, but to see the trajectory of his 
political life, which spans three decades, in terms which explain 
his staying power and growth as an engaged organizer. His 
participation in various new social movements throughout the 
seventies and eighties helps illustrate that the sixties legacy is 
not dead, but re-formed, localized, and segmented. While not ideal, 
and certainly deserving of critique, the inheritances of the 
sixties are alive and worth writing about. 

What started me on this project was Todd Gitlin’s review of 
Marty Jezers book, Abbie Hoffman: American Rebel, last September in 


the New York Times Book Review. Gitlin’s tone here, and elsewhere, 


epitomizes the characterization of Abbie that I am contesting. In 
the review, he blasts Abbie with putdowns like "destructive 
luftmensch", a "purveyor of radical shtick", promoting a “phony 
revolution", and when he finally gets around to saying something 
about Marty Jezer’s book in the last paragraph, it is only that 
Jezer "...at times takes the buffoon too seriously."° After a first 
read, I thought about simply reviewing Jezer’s book since I figured 
somebody ought to, if not actually read it, at least talk about the 
book instead of using review space to hammer Abbie, who, after all, 


is dead now and unable to defend himself. Then, on second read, I 


figured I should expand the mission to include some analysis of 


Abbie’s political significance from the perspective of someone he 


> Todd Gitlin, "Man in a Flag Shirt", in the New York Times 
Book Review, Sept. 20, 1992, p.32. 
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did not personally piss-off in the sixties. This is not to say I am 


uncritical of elements of Abbie’s politics, but I am at least not 
bitter about him. This I figured was a good beginning for reasoned 
evaluation. 

I do not come to the subject of Abbie Hoffman without my own 
preconceptions. As an undergraduate, I worked closely with Abbie 
Hoffman on various student organizing projects from 1986 until his 
death in 1989. Since that time, I have worked with the Abbie 
Hoffman Activist Foundation, and for the past three summers I have 
been overseeing the Foundation’s Archive Project which involves 
collecting, identifying, and cataloging his many works in various 
media. For this reason, I am familiar with my subject, in his many 
incarnations, which, as I will argue, are as varied as the 
different political situations in which he became involved 


demanded. 


Morning Glory, Evening Shade 

Abbie Hoffman’s suicide was covered in countless papers 
nationally and internationally, frequently as front page news. On 
April 12th, 1989, his body was discovered in his small rented 
apartment on a farm in New Hope, Pennsylvania, where he overdosed 
on a lethal combination of phenobarbital and Jack Daniels. From the 


front page of The New York Post to the cover of People Magazine, 


Abbie’s death was characterized as a political defeat. Local copy 
from around the country echoed a haunting theme that Abbie died 


from political despair, missing the sixties, and unable to find a 


place for himself in the eighties.® 

But of course such melodrama only obscures and distorts the 
personal struggle, and, the political struggle to which Abbie 
Hoffman dedicated his life. The first task of this paper is to 
contest the symbolic connection between Abbie’s suicide and the 
fate of the sixties. In the title, I intended a metaphor of 
adaptability, mutability, and strategic growth. This, I will argue, 
characterizes Abbie political life which was organized around a 
core set of radically egalitarian values. I will go so far as to 
say that this ability to experiment tactically and strategically, 
based on a radical vision, defines the generational spirit of ‘68, 
and captures the best intentions of the New Left (a term, however, 
that Abbie never applied to himself). Abbie, unlike many others, 
continued adapting around those core values. He retained his 
consistently uncanny talent for adapting strategies (like them or 
not) toward a targeted milieu. Abbie was not a political theorist. 
He was, however, a sharp, analytically keen, charismatic movement 
figure with one of the quickest minds and wits around. 

Secondly, I would like to address, for a brief moment, the 
interpretation of Abbie’s suicide, which by all credible accounts 


is exactly that--a suicide.’ In 1980, Abbie Hoffman was diagnosed 


® Press clips file on Abbie Hoffman’s death belonging to the 
Estate of Abbie Hoffman. Thanks to Johanna Lawrenson for her 
permission to research the archive. 


7 Many rumors, some in credible left publications, circulated 
after Abbie death speculated about a possible conspiracy. Even 
Abbie’s dear friend Dave Dellinger gave support to this idea based 
on a letter Abbie wrote to him days before his suicide. While 
Abbie’s body was cremated before an independent autopsy could be 
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with bi-polar disorder, more commonly known as manic-depression. He 
took his life in the midst of what he himself termed his worst 
depression to date, just two months after being prescribed the 
controversial drug Prozac. More importantly, it is prudent to 
remind people that manic-depression is a medical condition, not an 
ideological or political affliction. In this regard, as many have 
testified, Abbie’s politics were uncompromised right up to his 
death. His pain, while certainly conditioned by the world around 
him, arose from a far more personal place. Attempts to more closely 
relate the two are unsound. 

In an effort to recover Abbie’s legacy and the legacy of 1968 


for politics today, both symbolic and structural issues of protest 


politics require attention. While Abbie, and the Yippies, were 


often accused of not balancing that equation in their analysis of 
the times, Abbie’s early life in the Civil Rights movement, later 
underground as Barry Freed, and still later in various struggles 
"above-ground", demonstrated a keen sense of just such a balance. 
In these seemingly disparate organizing phases, 1) Civil Rights 
worker, 2) Yippie, and 3) grass roots organizer, Abbie was largely 
consistent in his general approach. Despite perceptions, Abbie 
consistently demonstrated a sophisticated knowledge of 
organizational requirements, forms, and outcomes. His signature 
organizing skill was the ability to determining the degree and 
detail of organization needed to accomplish projected aims, and to 


utilize cultural forms to reach the targeted milieu. 


performed, most close to him are assured he took his own life. 
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It is my contention that Abbie Hoffman’s core ethical 
commitments, which were anti-capitalist, anti-authoritarian, 
democratic, and fundamentally humanist, remained solid while he 
practiced pragmatism, with a radical intent. Against those 
characterizations of Abbie as unconcerned with 
political/structural constraints, I would argue that Abbie’s 
political incarnations reflect a reasoned, radical, humanist 
pragmatism grounded in legitimate choices which consider those 
constraints. This approach, and his deeply held convictions, 
permitted him three decades of nearly uninterrupted radical 
activity. As a product of a larger movement, Abbie’s legacy 


reflects a broader legacy of ‘68. 


Drawing Abbie Hoffman: 

Abbie Hoffman had impact beyond the traditional boundaries set 
aside for American radicals. The culture industry alone has shelled 
out millions of dollars for book and movie deals on his life. Marty 
Jezer’s book is the first of four book deals contracted for shortly 
following Abbie’s death. The other three--by former Weatherman, 
Jonah Raskin, National Lampoon’s Larry Sloman, and, for the post- 
sixties reality, Abbie’s companion Johanna Lawrenson--are due soon. 
Four days after Abbie’s death Jerry Rubin was discovered striking 


a deal with a major publisher for a half-million dollars. The book 


deal, however, was cancelled when Abbie’s family issued a press 


release stating they would give no interviews to Rubin, nor open 


the archive for his benefit. 


i 


as 

Jezer’s book was expected to be the "political biography", and 

he does a fine job on historical detail with tons of interviews. 
Yet, while much better than Gitlin’s gross caricature of Abbie, 
Jezer seems to rely on psychological themes to explain political 
differences he apparently had with Abbie in the sixties. Jezer, a 
philosophical pacifist, and Abbie, an advocate of tactical non- 
violence, had differences which Jezer sums up in his introduction: 
"I was always critical of the violence of some of his rhetoric and 
what I considered an irresponsible refusal to set limits in his 
conception of direct action."® If Jezer’s criticism seems right, 
particularly during two specific incidents in the mayhem of Chicago 
(see Chapter seven), his explanation seems tilted. Jezer’s 
narrative sets up a subaltern personality of criminality in Abbie, 
in which some of Abbie’s actions are explained as a connection to 
his "fantasized past, his 1950’s world of low-life hustlers and 


hoods."* In referring to Abbie’s youthful image of himself as a 


“greaser," Jezer makes much too much out of AbbieSteenage macho, 


and ignores his real record on nonviolence. Additionally, he 
deflects credit from Abbie’s more inventive self, by diagnosing 


Abbie hypomanic throughout his early adult life (never confirmed by 


8 Abbie Hoffman: American Rebel, p.xv. 


° Ibid, p.246. 
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any doctor) thus reducing his creative talents to a "disorder": 

"In retrospect it is obvious that he was hypomaniac (sic) 

for most of his life... a less extreme and nonpsychotic 

form of mania. In his usual hypomaniac (sic) state he had 

exceptional energy, was highly focused, and was always 
optimistic. He was a go-getter in society--extravagant, 
reckless, talkative, articulate, creative, perceptive, 

and relentless in his quest for achievement. He was also 

the life of any party, sexually promiscuous, and a risk- 

taker who loved to gamble--on politics, on sports, and on 

life itself--and these too are classic symptoms of the 

“hypomanic phase of manic depression." 

Jezer’s description serves to stigmatize behaviors that are 
common to many, and regardless of Abbie’s later diagnosis of manic- 
depression (not exhibited until after 2 years underground), those 
behaviors do not undermine the integrity, inventivness, or 
political significance of his actions. The retrospective 
interpretation rings a bit hollow, and not altogether fair. In the 
end, Jezer fuses Abbie’s personality with the negative outcomes of 
‘68. In the process, Abbie’s strengths are underemphasized, and his 
later years are gloomily recounted as leading up to the suicide. 


Jezer does a good job of chronicling Abbie’s early years, 


although Hoffman’s own biography, Soon to be a Major Motion Picture 


offers much of the same fare in wittier format.’® Most interesting 
is the picture of Abbie that emerges throughout his undergraduate 
and graduate years at Brandeis and Berkeley. While at Brandeis, 
Abbie’s teachers included Herbert Marcuse, Abraham Maslow (Abbie 


favorite teacher at Brandeis), Maury Stein, Max Lerner, & Irving 


10 In the eighties, Abbie frequently told friends he regretted 
naming his biography as he did. A better title, he thought, would 
have been "Jewish Road Warrior". 


Howe. Between Brandeis and Berkeley Abbie would add the following 


to his list of eccletic intellectual influences: Tom Paine, Dorothy 


Day, Saul Alinsky, Paul Goodman, C. Wright Mills, F. Fanon, Antonin 
Artuad and not incidentally, Lenny Bruce.’! This mixed bag shaped 
Abbie’s radical American pragmatism which was grounded in Maslovian 
themes of self-actualization. In his autobiography, Abbie recounts: 


"Most of all I loved Abe Maslow...There was something 
about his humanistic psychology (considered radical at 
the time) that I found exhilarating amidst the general 
pessimism that pervaded Western thought. A hundred years 
of examining the dark side of the human experience, 
chiefly because of the influences of Darwin and Freud, 
would be set in perspective by Maslow’s' insights 
regarding healthy motivation. His growth psychology, the 
postulation of love and creativity as driving needs, and 
the idea of self-actualization, gave birth to a new 
generation of mind probers... Maslovian theory laid a 
solid foundation for launching the optimism of the 
Sixties. Existential, altruistic, and up-beat, his 
teaching became my personal code. Realizing the anti- 
intellectual character of American life, I always claimed 
I got my ideas watching television. That, of course, was 
a put-on, nobody ever learned much watching television. 
I studied with the greatest gurus of the fifties.” 


Under Maslow, Abbie also gravitated toward the humanism of 
Eric Fromm and Aldous Huxley. Despite Maslow’s bitter condemnations 
of Abbie’s and others’ (including his daughter, and Abbie’s good 
friend, Ellen Maslow’s) roles in the anti-Vietnam war movement, 


Abbie believed he evidenced Maslow’s teachings, with some 


correction, throughout his life: "...I found everything Maslow 


11 Marty Jezer, Abbie Hoffman: American Rebel (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press), 1992, Chapter 2 "From Brandeis to 
Berkeley". 


12 Abbie Hoffman, Soon to be a Major Motion Picture, (New York: 
Putnam), 1980, p.26. 
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wrote applicable to modern revolutionary struggle in America, 
especially when corrected by Marcuse’s class analysis...It doesn’t 
take a great deal of insight to see the entire sixties (myself 
included) as the synthesis of these two teachers."?? 

Abbie’s upbeat radicalism brought him into the ranks of an 
embryonic student movement at Berkeley in 1959 where he was 
periphery involved with SLATE (which ran student candidates on a 
radical agenda, with decidedly non-sectarian politics). His 
involvement deepened after being beaten on the Court House steps 
during a demonstration against HUAC, who had come to town following 
community protest of the execution of death row inmate, Caryl 
Chessman. 

Abbie eventually returned to Worcester where he worked as a 
staff psychologist at Worcester State Hospital. By late 1960, Abbie 
was holding down various jobs, supporting his wife Sheila and 


daughter Ilya, and touring for the ACLU to protest a HUAC film 


“Operation Abolition." From there, Abbie got involved in the civil 


rights movement, where he was a founder of the local N.A.A.C.P. He 
was recruited in the spring of 1964 by Bob and Dottie Zellner into 
SNCC and the upcoming Mississippi Summer. Abbie spent the next two 
years working with SNCC, mostly in Mississippi, and had a 
profoundly sobering experience with the Mississippi Democratic 
Freedom Party at the Democratic National Convention in 1964. As his 
first personal experience with the bankruptcy of # formal 


institutional politics, he role four years later in Chicago can be 


Ibid, p.26-27. 
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seen as an outgrowth of Atlantic City. He would later title his 
chapter on the ‘64 Convention "Being Right is Not Enough." This is 
an organizing theme that Abbie would repeat throughout his 
lifetime. 

Abbie’s political choices were limited in 1966 with the 
decision to become an all Black organization. SNCC’s request 
whites leave and organize in their own communities, left 
whites like Abbie (who was now separated from Sheila) in need 
new base. Decisions about where to go next were limited by the 
of any existing alternative institutions. No longer a student, the 
emergent SDS was never a real choice for Abbie. Instead, Abbie 
moved to the Lower East Side of New York City, a bohemian/working 
class section, and choose to do “white support work" for the Civil 
Rights movement. There he opened up Liberty House, a cooperative 
which sold crafts made by Black Southern women in an effort to 
raise money for the movement down south. 

Abbie’s work with Liberty House came to an end in 1967 when 
Stokely Carmichael, then leader of SNCC, advised Abbie to turn it 
over to Black management and organize against the Vietnam war. 
Shortly before, Abbie had published an attack on Carmichael and 


Black nationalism--in favor of a class based movement--in the 


Village Voice, receiving lots of praise from NY liberal quarters. 


Still, Hoffman and Carmichael remained cordial and, as Abbie 
recalls, he took Carmichael’s advice’*. Searching for new ways to 


protest the war, Abbie was struck by the sudden influx of young 


iid, 


j 
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people into the East Side. Dubbed hippies by the press, Abbie 
described them not as spoiled middleclass kids, but as poor rural 
teenagers, "...uneducated and stoned, easy prey for sadists and 


pimps who set up crash pads as recruiting camps for prostitutes." 


Abbie’s turn toward organizing hippies first came in form of 
providing social services through the East Side Service 
Organization. It was around this time also that Abbie, officially 
divorced form Sheila, met Anita Kushner who he married later that 
year in Central Park as part of the Summer of Love. Abbie’s 
initially cool reception to apolitical hippies, gradually shifted 
as he sensed a phenomena which could potentially be transformed 
with new approaches. This drifting post-war baby boom generation, 
in a decade of relative prosperity, emerged in the cultural flux of 
FM rock, pot, and sexual experimentation. It was Abbie’s intention 
to politicize these drifters by using the new cultural tendencies 
and technologies as mechanisms for achieving more than just a 
refusal of social norms. This was an important moment in his 
development, since it would be the strategic move for which he 
would most criticized later by movement "straights" like Gitlin. 
But Abbie’s decision to make the "cultural turn," was not off- 


handed. In Alinsky-like fashion, Abbie appropriated the social 


context of his targeted audience to speak to them on other topics.. 


The explosion of youth culture was happening independently of 


organization like SDS and the Mobe, and while their ranks would 


* 
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eventually swell because of (and they would even adopt) this looser 
style, the general division between Yippies and the Mobe in Chicago 
‘68, had this cultural disparity at heart. Abbie went on to embrace 
Situationist-like theater, carefully crafted for media consumption. 
Blending art, t.v., youth culture, and politics, Abbie with friends 
like Bob Fass, Jim Fouratt, and later the Yippies, emerged from the 
lower East Side with a newly developing use of imaginative tactics 
and a utopian vision. In his own account of how he arrived at such 
a strategy, Abbie wrote: 


At mid point in the sixties, Herbert Marcuse published 
another important essay called "Repressive Tolerance." In 
it he successfully demolished the myth of the U.S. as the 
free marketplace of ideas. By oversaturation, the ruling 
class maintained its control over the minds of the 
people. Free speech meant a great deal when the founding 
fathers drew up the Constitution--now, however, the 
distribution of speech was of paramount importance...It 
wasn’t enough to leaflet on street corners when the 
networks maintained a nonstop thought barrage directed at 
Millions. The implication of Marcuse was clear: to 
publicize radical ideas, you needed prime-time access. No 
one would volunteer the space. It had to be stolen. 
Marcuse was, with the exception of Maslow, the teacher 

who had the greatest impact on me...In 1967, I saw him 
speaking--of all places--at the Fillmore East. There he 
was, this statuesque, white-haired seventy-year old 
European Marxist scholar, following the Group Image acid 
rock band onto the stage, accompanied by the thunderous 
foot-stomping cheers of America’s most stoned-out, anti- 
intellectual generation...’Der only proper response to 
dis von-dimensional machine of destruction can be total 
and complete rrrrrefusal!’ The joint went crazy."’® 


For Abbie, the great refusal meant starting the Yippies. But 
Yippie, unbound as it was by organizational accountability, had 


many meanings. Fashioned as a mechanism to bring the cultural 


** ibid, pp 84-84. 
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movement and the political movements together in Chicago for the 
Democratic Convention, it never possessed any identifiable 
ideology, outside of the messages of its individual spokesmen. In 
this regard, the rhetoric of violence attributable to Yippie, was 
more often than not, that of Jerry Rubin, not Abbie Hoffman. 
Abbie’s vision for Chicago was softer and funnier than Rubin’s--in 
fact, there were enormous conflicts between the two, and while some 
accounts depict Abbie as wavering in between the even more 
nonviolent desires of fellow planner Ed Sanders and Rubin’s, 
Abbie’s style was consistently more responsible than Rubin’s. 

Envisioned was a Festival of Life, with Phil Ochs, Allen 
Ginsberg, the Fugs, and Jefferson Airplane. But from the idea’s 
inception in January of 1968 until that frenzied last week in 
August, the Yippie Festival of Life provoked a reaction among long 
embattled elements within the left, and eventually, from local and 
national armed forces. The Festival catalyzed a political crisis 
that was not born that week, month, or year, but was baking in the 
long stagnant halls of American political institutions, both local 
and national, for generations. 

One thing that some commentators, including Gitlin and Jezer, 
neglect in their portrayals of Abbie in Chicago is that for weeks 
leading up to the Convention Abbie, in particular, sought to adapt 
a strategy to minimize violence and repression. When initially 


conceived, the Yippie plan was to protest the Johnson candidacy and 


challenge the two parties of war. When Eugene McCarthy picked up 


steam as a peace candidate, and then Johnson dropped out and Bobby 
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Kennedy dropped in, the Yippies had a more difficult political 
point to score on the war question, and they had second thoughts. 
Planning halted. But then, after Bobby Kennedy’s assassination, and 
Humphrey’s sure nomination, the Yippie planning, already under 
attack by local Daley forces, picked up steam. In stark contrast to 


Rubin’s "blood in the streets of Chicago" rhetoric, Abbie published 


his first piece on Yippie! in Paul Krassner’s Realist. David 


Farber, in his excellent book on Chicago ‘68, recounts Abbie’s tone 
and thinking: 


It was for Hoffman, a kind of a throwback. It was 
serious, and it was carefully reasoned...Hoffman began by 
explaining Yippie’s relationship to the myth. He wrote 
that Yippie had four main objectives: ‘the blending of 
pot and politics,’ the creation of a ‘gigantic national 
get together,’ and ‘the development of a model for an 
alternative society,’ ‘the need to make some statement 
about LBJ, the Democratic Party, electoral politics, and 
the state of the nation.’ ‘To accomplish these 
tasks,...required the construction of a vast myth, for 
through the notion of myth large numbers of people could 
get turned on and in the process of getting turned on, 
begin to participate in Yippie! and start to focus on 
Chicago. Precision was sacrificed for a greater degree of 
suggestion.. and distortion became the life blood of 
Yippies’ ... The problem, Abbie wrote, was that things 
had changed since Yippie began. He wrote of the near 
demise of Yippie in the face of LBJ’s pullout and the 
rise of Kennedy and McCarthy and then of the recent 
reversals--Kennedy’s assassination and Hubert Humphrey’s 
lock on the nomination. Yippie was once again relevant, 
he stated but it must approach the convention 
differently. Explaining that since ‘the United States 
political system was proving more insane than Yippie’... 
Yippie must now use the direct opposite approach from the 
one we began with. We must sacrifice suggestion for a 
greater degree of precision’."!’ 


Abbie went on to detail plans for an organized meeting in 


17 David Farber, Chicago ‘68, (Chicago:University of Chicago 
Press), 1988, pp.45-46. 
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Chicago which would oppose the Convention through symbolism--a new 
Constitutional Convention--forgoing protest directed at the 
official Convention. It was efforts like this (to give Lincoln Park 
a plan) that earned Abbie his reputation for being a "semi- 
structure freak among the flower chiidren." 

Claims that the Yippies brought violence down upon themselves 
and other innocents at the Convention, or that the movement was 
somehow responsible for its own immolation, ignore the complex of 
forces of repression that were deployed against relatively 
powerless people. Such analyses ignore the impact of Cointelpro and 
local Red Squads, already long underway, on the movement’s ability 
to determine its own course. Political and social analyses of the 
times would do well to note the few possible outlets in American 
society for political dissent. In the midst of a demographic 
phenomena (the baby boom) and limited forms of political 
expression, it is little surprise that the cultural explosion 
underway (independent of anything the movement did or did not do) 
should influence the political choices made by movement 
participants. While symbolic adventurism in the face of state 


repression may sometimes appear foolhardy, the choices of the 


cultural radicals were not as inconceivable as Gitlin, in both The 


Whole World is Watching, and The Sixties, makes them out to be. 


Stephen Bronner in his balanced essay "Political Culture and the 
New Left", frames the choices this way: 


Although it is difficult to believe today, the movement 
never gripped the majority of the American people until 
long after its demise...And in this vein, the movement 
has often been criticized for its insularity. Perhaps 


there is an element of truth to the critique. But the 
question remains: which institutions and groups should 
have supported it? The Democratic Party was still, 
basically, more attached to the “guns and butter" 
thinking of Sen. Henry Jackson than the progressive 
agenda advocated by Sen. George McGovern, while the 
Republicans opposed everything for which the movement 
stood for. Even progressive churches, whatever their 
concern for civil rights and criticism of the Vietnam 
War, were often aghast at the movement’s opposition to 
established mores and free sexuality...Finally, as far as 
unionized workers were concerned, it is patently absurd 
to ‘blame’ the NEW Left for not achieving links with 
organizations that had been ideologically and politically 
corrupted at least since the anticommunist witch hunts 
following the Second World War."*® 


While it is true that, as Gitlin and Jezer advise, the Yippie 
years warn us "against fighting political battles on cultural 
turf,"'* the cultural assaults, epitomized by Yippie!, were 
responsible for bringing tens of thousands of young people into the 
movement after 1968.°° While it also true, that organizational 
coherence, in SDS for example, was lost with that influx, its 
demise was already well underway. It must be said that no New Left 
organization had a theory or a strategy capable of organizing 
masses of young, or older, people into a sustainable radical 


movement. The causes of that political void in the U.S. are not 


18 Stephen Bronner, Moments of Decision, (New York: Routledge), 
1992, p.108. 


19 Gitlin, "Man in a Flag Shirt". 


20 See Kirkpatrick Sales SDS for details. On p.479 he reports 
that at least dozens of new chapters were started the first few 
weeks of the school term after Chicago, and that over new 100 new 
chapters formed by the end of the semester, raising SDS’s chapters 
to 350. In addition, note the use of language used by Bill Ayers 
and Terry Robbins in the leaflet following Chicago. Clearly, the 
counter-cultural style was a drawing card for SDS. 
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found in personalities. The irony seems to be that some left 
critics who diminish Abbie’s political impact in ending the Vietnam 
War, will then turn around and saddle him with the awesome 
responsibility for wrecking the movement. The great impact of 
Chicago was not, as cynics argue, in giving the election to Richard 
Nixon, but in revealing the political and ethical bankruptcy of the 
War and the institutions that were willing to protect that policy; 
all this while millions watched at home. Abbie Hoffman contributed 
to that revelation. 

Abbie’s pragmatism guided his later years, and despite his 
coke bust in 1973 (of this arrest he frequently said "Both things 
were true. I was there, and I was set up"), he remained committed 
to a radical vision despite the "movement’s" disintegration. The 
true test of Abbie’s legacy is his work while underground and above 
ground in the 1980’s. 

Abbie’s Freedom of Information Act files (of which there are 
over 55,0000 official pages) indicate that he was harassed and 
spied on continuously from Chicago until he went underground in 
1974. Slipping away to Mexico, Abbie met Johanna Lawrenson while 
underground. Here he found a perfect "running mate"; the daughter 


of a Jack Lawrenson, committed Communist and founder of the 


National Maritime Union, and Helen Lawrenson, writer, libertine, 


and editor of Vanity Fair. Johanna was a high fashion model for 
many years as well as a cultural and political radical. Smart, 
beautiful, and politically savvy, Abbie fell in love with her 


immediately upon meeting in Mexico. After Anita and Abbie divorced, 
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Abbie and Johanna were married 1 year later in Mexico under 
aliases. 

Abbie and Johanna shared many high adventures underground, 
including the battle to save the St Lawrence River from the Army 
Corps of Engineers winter navigation plans. Here it was, in a 
small, conservative upstate New York community that Barry Freed did 
brilliant coalition work which employed the finest tactical and 
strategic abilities Abbie Hoffman had to offer. Here with a focused 
institutional demand, Barry (Abbie) was unstoppable. Upon returning 
to life as Abbie Hoffman, he continued work on the St. Lawrence, 
but this time protesting nuclear waste trucking and disposal 
between New York and Canada. Back in New York City, he worked 
vigorously in Central American solidarity work, leading several 
delegations to Nicaragua and raising material aid for Guatemala and 


El Salvador. In 1983, a community group invited him to New Hope for 


advice. There he began a six year organizing campaign to stop the 


Pennsylvania electric company from destroying the Delaware river in 
order to cool down a nuclear power plant. He eventually would rent 
an apartment in New Hope in 1987, shuttling between there and New 
York City where he and Johanna lived in a rent controlled 
apartment. 

Throughout this time, Abbie worked the college lecture circuit 
giving powerful speeches which made the link between ‘68 and the 
eighties. He was full of advice and encouragement. He contested the 
media myth that all students in the eighties were yuppies. He 


appealed to young people higher moral sensibilities and encouraged 
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them to get involved. He never castigated them or put them down in 
public. He was, one might say, obsessed with "passing it on." I met 
Abbie shortly after his arrest with students at the Univ. of 
Massachusetts protesting CIA recruitment in late 1986. Following 
the arrests, a historic, and largely undervalued (perhaps because 
it was too well organized with no antics like Chicago?) trial took 
place where, in effect, a middleclass jury found that the students 
actions of civil disobedience were justified by the greater crimes 
committed by the CIA. Abbie, as the chief architect of that trial, 
understood that the 80’s social context demanded different styles 
of organizing. In North Hampton, Abbie represented himself, 
working the jury like a pro. His closing arguments on the CIA and 
his own actions, represent one of his finest moments. 

Abbie was certain there was something underfoot with students- 
-a nascent movement of activism which, beginning with the 
divestment protests in 1985, demonstrated national potential. He 
was terribly excited by this. Throughout 1986 he was trying to find 
student organizations that would "go national." In letters to 
student leaders he talked of the need to build a mass-based, 


democratically structured, multi-issue student organization "the 


likes of SNCC or SDS." He collected names and addresses and 


offered to channel all contacts he made from traveling to campuses 


into any organization that would take such a step. He offered to 
help start up such an effort with his fund raising contacts and own 
money . 


It is important not to underestimate the impact of Abbie’s 
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continuity. Because of the economic and political defeats of the 
seventies and eighties, many fine movement people of the sixties 
retreated into the rigors of daily life. Others hung in at the 
grassroots, dispersing themselves among the disparate new social 
movements, be they women’s rights, gay rights, no-nukes, 
environmental or peace and solidarity movements. Others found 
themselves doing interest group and electoral politics. And many 
others, longing for a sense of social utility, found places in the 
university. Some, simply sold-out. Abbie’s unique role was that he 
projected, at least for young people, a national organizational 
vision which combined the best of his experiences and lessons. A 
and he was willing to help it come into being. Granted, his "star" 
Status from the sixties permitted him a life on the lecture 
circuit. From such a vantage point he could track student politics. 
But he didn’t have too. After all, Jerry Rubin, who also did the 


circuit, had no such intentions. In the absence of cross- 


generational institutions, especially with an activist intent, 


Abbie’s decision to employ himself, for at least the last three 
years of his life, in the service of students organizing, was to 
say the very least, incredibly decent. He represented, for many of 
us who worked with him during this time, a spectacular lifeline to 
the sixties, complete with analysis and relevant advice for the new 
era. So much of Abbie’s work in the eighties went on in the absence 
of cameras, press conferences, and interviews. He was a generous 
teacher, to those who would listen. And he continued to give, until 


the very end of his life. 


26 
Abbie detested nostalgia, which, in my view, makes the media 
interpretations of his death so unfair. In this light, it also 
seems ironic, that some of his sixties counterparts, who did not 
make the transition he did to the new context, should be so intent 
on chastising him for his role in the sixties. Not even Jezer gives 
adequate praise to Abbie’s post-sixties work. To this day, three 
democratically structured organizations Abbie helped found are 
Still fully functioning. Few can point to such concrete 
contribution to political life under Reagan and Bush. 
Todd Gitlin, in particular, makes the embarrassing mistake of 
doing to Abbie what he claims the media did to the movement in the 


sixties. In his book The Whole World is Watching, his central 


thesis is that the media focused its camera on the least admirable 
elements of the movement, distorting and exploiting those images, 
thus helping to "“unmake" the movement. But Gitlin in both his 
sixties books mirrors a media mockery of Abbie. More embarrassing 
is his review of Jezer’s book where he demonstrates no knowledge of 
Abbie’s continued work. But perhaps that is because Gitlin’s 


vantage point has changed; now he is the media. Additionally, 


Abbie’s role as story-teller, instigator, and inspirer on college 


campuses should not be dismissed lightly. With the legacy of ’68 so 
up for grabs, a voice such as his represented the front line in the 
battle for radical legacies. 

At the National Student Convention in February of 1988, which 
he inspired and helped organize, his radical pragmatism came to the 


fore as he demonstrated a strategic sense of context and relevant 
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forms: 


My fingers are crossed because I hope you won’t let the 
internal differences divide you. I hope that you’1ll focus 
on the real enemies that are out there. In the late 
sixties we were so fed up we wanted to destroy it all. 
That’s when we changed the name of America and stuck in 
the "k". The mood is today is different, and the language 
that will respond to today’s mood will be different. 
Things are so deteriorated in this society, that it’s not 
up to you to destroy America; its up to you to go out and 
save America...” 


Abbie’s speech that night covered many topics including 
democratic organizational forms, decision making process, and the 
use of media in organizing. But his greatest contribution was that 
he was continuing what he began thirty years earlier. His 
adaptations and flexibility, his lack of dogmatism, coupled with 


his profound radical commitment, make him a fine symbol of the 


legacy of ‘68. 


21 Abbie Hoffman, "Reflections on Student Activism" in The Best 
of Abbie Hoffman, (New York: Four Walls, Eight Windows Press), 
1991. p. 418. (publisher’s transcription of speech indicates 
various errors, most importantly where the speech was made). 
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I begin this essay with a series of snapshots; imagine that 
you are looking through a sort of "family album" where moments from 
one woman’s life have been captured. Indulge, if you will, my use 
of the first person. "Lately," as bell hooks puts it, there has 
been "a tendency in feminist theoretical writing to be contemptuous 
of the personal."' Critical analysis of personal experience as a 
locus of theory construction has fallen out of fashion, a casualty 
of the postmodernist turn in feminist political thought. I shall 
question the wisdom of this, but all in good time. For the moment, 
the old insight that "the personal is political" motivates and 
guides my storytelling, just as it might the multivariant 
narratives that could be told in the voices of countless other 
women, whose lives have been shaped by similar experiences of 
gender, race, or class. 


It is 1958. My father, a master sergeant in the Air Force, 
has been posted to western Massachusetts. I am newly enrolled in 
the public elementary school on base; my first weeks there are 
rocky, marked by behavioral outbursts and notes sent home by my 
teacher almost daily. Finally the principal orders that I be 
evaluated by the school psychologist, with whom I am closeted for 
a few days before being pronounced "gifted" and placed in an 
accelerated third-grade class. Here, adequately challenged for the 
first time in my life, I start to thrive, but I am the only child 
whose father is not an officer. A month or so later, a colonel’s 
wife, the mother of one of my classmates, accosts my mother in the 
commissary. I do not belong in her son’s class, the colonel’s wife 
says. It is an outrage; an enlisted man’s daughter has no place 
among the gifted children of commissioned officers. She talks on 
and on, insisting that my mother take steps to have me removed from 
the class. I hear all this, as I stand beside the shopping cart. 
I hear, and to this day I remember, every word. 


It is 1961. A general’s daughter is having a birthday party-- 
an extravagant, fairy-tale affair that is on the lips of everyone 
in the fifth grade at Westover Air Base School #2. It will include 
roller skating at a rink off-base, dinner at the Officers’ Club, 
privately screened movies, and a sleep-over. Invitations to this 
social event of the year are extended to every girl in Mr. 
Carrier’s class--with three significant exceptions. I am excluded, 
no surprise, because my dad is only an enlisted man; Natalie, whose 
father is a lieutenant colonel, is not welcome because she is 
Black; Melanie’s father is a general, but her family is Jewish. 
The three of us bond, wretchedly, together; we proclaim as loudly 


, Mary Childers and Bell Hooks, "A Conversation about Race 


and Class" in Marianne Hirsch and Evelyn Fox Keller, eds., 
Conflicts in Feminism (New York: Routledge, 1990), 77. 
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as we can that we don’t care about this silly party--we, after all, 
have better things to do. But nothing mitigates the pain on the 
day of the party, as we imagine our classmates gliding across the 
skating rink or giggling together at night in their baby-doll 
pajamas. Nothing, not then, not ever. 


It is 1965. I am a sophomore at the public high school in the 
small, conservative South Jersey town to which my parents have 
"retired." My father’s Air Force pension is small, not enough for 
the family to live on. He is permanently unemployed, a man in his 
late forties, with a high school education and an inclination to 
overdo the vodka. My mother manages the florist’s shop on Main 
Street. I endure an obligatory annual conference with my guidance 
counselor, Mrs. Gleason. She asks if I have thought about my 
future. I have a hard time thinking about tomorrow, but I make up 
an answer on the spot: I say that I want to go to Mount Holyoke 
and study French and Russian. Someday, I say, I want to be an 
interpreter at the United Nations. Mrs. Gleason is surprised. She 
coughs gently and then suggests that perhaps I am "aiming too 
high," because "girls like me" should be thinking about getting 
married, not about college or careers. Typing and shorthand would 
be more "realistic," than college, "given where I come from." She 
does not say "the wrong side of the tracks." She does not need to. 


It is 1966. Mr. Klepac, my U.S. history teacher (who also 
coaches junior varsity football), often asks me to remain after 
class. He puts his arm around my shoulder, not sexually but in an 
avuncular manner. He is fond of me, he tells me. He cautions me, 
repeatedly, that it’s not good for an attractive girl like me to be 
such a "brain." He warns me that if I look "too intellectual" I/11 
have trouble getting a boyfriend. He tells me that I should make 
more of an effort "to act like a normal girl." I take this advice 
very seriously. I shut up in class; I experiment with lipstick; I 
read Seventeen magazine the way born-again Christians study the 
Bible. I cannot fathom what it is that "normal" girls know that I 
do not. I only know that I am doing something terribly wrong; I 
know I am not normal. 


It is 1980. After high school, I worked for five years as a 
secretary in Philadelphia, then moved back to South Jersey where a 
new state college had just opened. Bored with my job, with my 
life, I’d applied, been accepted under open admissions, 
enrolled--the rest is history. I sailed through the B.A. in three 
years, and went on to earn a master’s degree at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. I am living in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, at the dawn of the Reagan Era. My study group is 
attempting to formulate theoretical responses to the right-wing 
turn in politics. We are all vaguely leftist, scornful of 
"political correctness" in the ironic early usage of the term, and 
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groping toward what has become fashionable (at least in some 
academic circles), over a decade later, as "queer theory." 


One evening the group meets at my apartment; our discussion 
ended, a few friends remain to chat informally. We gravitate to 
the kitchen, where photographs litter the table, family pictures 
taken at holiday gatherings in my childhood. A friend exclaims "My 
god, you weren’t kidding about being working class!" as she riffles 
through the pile of photos, gazing at the ones that show my uncles 
in their undershirts, the overflowing ashtrays and quart bottles of 
Schlitz on my grandmother’s dinner table. I am flabbergasted; I 
have been trying, to no avail, to get a discussion of class issues 
on the group’s agenda for months. Why would I "kid" about this? 
I look at my friend, amazed to realize the depths of her refusal to 
me seriously. She laughs in my face: "Good God, Beth, I always 
thought you were born with a silver bookmark in your mouth." 
Everyone else joins her laughter. I remain silent; I have no idea 
what to say. Have I been "passing" for something I am not--or have 
my friends simply seen what they wanted to see? Either way, this 
dissonance is stunning; I cannot share the joke. 


It is 1984. I am enrolled in a Ph.D. program, studying 
political theory at an East Coast university. The seminar on 
Enlightenment thought is full; I am one of two women in the room, 
where more than twenty graduate students crowd around the 
conference table. By way of introduction, the professor lectures, 
briefly, on the backgrounds of the philosophes; ghosts of Voltaire, 
Diderot, Rousseau seem to hover on the air. One curious student 
braves a question: what were the articles in the famous 
Encyclopedia really like? The professor shrugs casually: "Oh, they 
were pretty trivial: you should imagine a collection of state 
college course syllabi." Everyone laughs--everyone but me, that 
is. I am angry, but I do not risk articulating my feelings in this 
group; I choose not to gamble on angering a powerful professor. It 
occurs to me, ironically, that he and I are the only people in the 
room who hold graduate degrees from Harvard. It also occurs to me 
that I have no idea of how to explain to him--or anyone else in the 
room--just why, as a working class graduate of a New Jersey state 
college, I do not take the joke. 


It is difficult to set these things down in a "scholarly" 
paper, prepared for a panel sponsored by the Normative Theory 
Section at the American Political Science Association’s Annual 
Meeting. What imposing words these titles contain: they connote 
power, formality, abstract ideas, professionalism. One of the 
earliest lessons one learns in this setting is that the "personal," 
the "particular," and the "subjective" have no place in academic 


- See Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, "Introduction" in Epistemology 


of the Closet (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 
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discourse. The scholar’s voice is detached. It is impersonal, 
generalized, "objective," and (at least preferably) profound. 
Nothing of what I’ve just written falls within these parameters. 
Should I continue? Why, in this context, have I spoken so 
personally, revealed so much that is "subjective" and as such 
suspect, perhaps inappropriate, indubitably risky for someone so 
early in her career? What--what could possibly be gained? 


My purpose here is twofold. First of all, I need to situate 
myself within the constellation of collective memories, social 
structures, and institutional contexts where power and privilege 
take form, find cultural expression, or impact upon our ability to 
conceptualize "the political." As Marilyn Frye puts it, "one 
cannot create anything new without knowing oneself well as a 
participant in the political and semantic order one _ would 
undermine, abandon, displace, or dismantle." Perhaps more 
Significantly, I want to show just how powerfully ae few 
contemporary categories--often captured by the shorthand term 
"difference"--can serve in the construction of a political theory 
and praxis that utilizes "difference" for the sake of solidarity. 
Denise Riley calls awareness to some of the dangers in this: 
"Sidentity’ is an acutely double-edged weapon--not useless, but 
dependent upon the context, sometimes risky. . . the closeness 
between an identity and a derogatory identification may, again 
always in specific contexts, resemble that between being a subject 
and the process of subjectification."’ 


I write as a white, working class woman who, as bell hooks 
would put it, “advocates feminism."° I also write as an academic 
who came late to the academy, as a non-traditional student, as one 
of a small handful of first-generation college students in a large 
extended family, and as the only member of that family to earn 
advanced degrees. I write as someone who has struggled to hold to 
left and feminist political ideals over the decade or more when 
these were hardly in fashion. Even when I ought, perhaps, to have 
felt welcome in higher education, even when people (or 
institutions) went out of their way to offer friendship or grants 


Marilyn Frye, Willful Virgin: Essays in Feminism 


(Freedom, CA: The Crossing Press, 1992), 9. 
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Denise Riley, "A Short History of Some Preoccupations," 
in Judith Butler and Joan W. Scott, eds., Feminists Theorize the 
Political (New York: Routledge, 1992 121-129), 122. 


Hooks suggests avoidance of the phrase "I am a feminist," 


which refers to personal aspects of identity, and substituting "I 
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struggle as political commitment." bell hooks, Feminist Theory 
from Margin to Center (Boston: South End Press, 1984), 29-30. 
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and fellowships, an acute sense that I did not belong here has 
always lurked at the edges of my consciousness. 


Even when I refused to admit, let alone show it, I have lived 
with the omnipresent fear that at some point my unworthiness as an 
unwelcome other--my "subjectification," on whatever grounds--would 
surface, probably when least expected, proving to those who sat 
judgment on me or my work that their favorable estimations were 
misplaced, mistaken, or just plain wrong. In "A Question of 
Class," Dorothy Allison beautifully articulates this: 


Why are you so afraid? my lovers and friends have asked me 
the many times when I have suddenly seemed to become a 
stranger, someone who would not speak to them, would not do 
the things they believed I should do, simple things like 
applying for a job, or a grant, or some award they were sure 
I could acquire easily. Entitlement, I have told them, is a 
matter of feeling like we, not they. But it has been hard to 
me to explain, to make them understand. You think you have a 
right to things, a place in the world, I try to say. You have 
a sense of entitlement I don’t have, a sense of your own 
importance. I have explained what I know over and over again, 
in every possible way I can, but I have never been able to 
make clear the degree of my fear, the extent to which I feel 
myself denied, not only that I am queer in a world that hates 
queers but that I was born poor into a world that despises the 
poor. 


The question of entitlement, of "feeling like we, not they," is 
framed in the U.S. today by a broad spectrum of privilege. Within 
feminist theory, the sex/gender system is often seen as a primary 
determinant: remnants of the old radical feminist tenet that 
sexual oppression provides the foundation for all other forms of 
oppression still hang like specters in argumentative interstices.’ 
And, yes, privilege is often (though by no means exclusively or 
inevitably) linked to the "Y" chromosome. Yet even among women, 
entitlement has many sources, as does oppression: race, of course, 
is the most obvious and has received the lion’s share (still, 
however, a woefully inadequate portion) of theoretical attention. 
Most of us are familiar with the rest: sexual and affectional 
preferences, abilities, ethnic and/or religious affiliations, 
class, and the "embarrassed et ceteras" by which our invocations 


. Dorothy Allison, "A Question of Class" in Arlene Stein, 
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seem to trail off into the mists. On many levels, guilt and doubts 
abound. 


In this essay, I address some of the issues faced by women 
who--despite differences of various kinds--are outsiders within 
academic institutional hierarchies. Having chosen (willingly) and 
often fought (tenaciously) to claim our identities as 
intellectuals, we are uniquely positioned to articulate and enact 
an ethic of solidarity with implications far beyond the relative 
confines of the academy. Today the university may be theorized as 
a public sphere where (relatively) democratic discourse takes 
place; in fact, over the past three decades, higher education has 
been one arena where a number of groups formerly excluded from 
power, authority, and cultural legitimacy have pressed for access 
with some measure of success. 


What can be taken from this is a theory of marginality, 
subversion, and dissidence that will accommodate and respect 
diverse "identities" while enabling new institutional and cultural 
arrangements occasioned by the very presence of "outsiders within." 
This entails an ongoing refusal merely to assimilate by 
recapitulating the institutional oppositions and hierarchies that 
have served--if they do not still--as exclusionary barriers. In 
the discourse of resistance, in mutuality and reciprocity, in the 
recognition of a struggle shared, the question "who are we" becomes 
paramount. 


I begin with class here, not simply because it is the issue 
which has profoundly shaped my own life, but because, as Kathy 
Ferguson points out, it has been "curiously under-thematized in 
contemporary feminist theory; curiously because it is mentioned all 
the time in the litany of isms we are against or oppressions we 
wish to recognize." The result of this is that it is only "poor 
and working class people" who "are seen to have a class; like 
whites who don’t know they have a color, bourgeois and elite women 
take their circumstances as normal." For "normal" women, class 
becomes "the invisible ground of their privilege;" it requires "the 
perspectives of working-class people to thematize class." Ferguson 
is quick to point out that this in no way means that oppression 
engenders virtue, but she suggests that "it may mean that the 
creative strategies required to cope with circumstances of 
oppression offer promising possibilities for knowledge and 
politics."® 


Patricia Hill Collins theorizes one variation on the theme of 
such creative strategies when she uses the term "outsiders within" 
to symbolize the contradictory position of African-American women 


. Kathy E. Ferguson, The Man Question: Visions of 
Subjectivity in Feminist Theory (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1993), 167-168. 
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within the U.S. political economy, especially where’ the 
ghettoization of domestic labor is concerned. She begins by 
looking at how Black women have historically performed domestic 
duties in white peoples’ homes, cleaning, cooking, taking care of 
children, and frequently forming "strong ties with the children 
they nurtured, and with their employers themselves." On the one 
hand, "this insider relationship was satisfying to all concerned. 
Accounts of Black domestic workers stress the sense of self- 
affirmation the women experienced at seeing white power 
demystified." But on the other, these working women were 
constantly aware "that they could never belong to their white 
‘families,’ that they were economically exploited workers and thus 
would remain outsiders (emphasis added)." Hill locates these women 
as "outsiders within," specifically positioned to develop "a 
distinct view of the contradictions between the dominant group’s 
actions and ideologies."® While Hill is theorizing with regard to 
the particular experiences of many African-American women here, her 
work provides a useful framework for thinking and talking about the 
political implications of a broad spectrum of experiences of 
"otherness" that gets past the immediate, the personal, and the 
subjective. 


The "outsider within" perspective provides a useful point of 
entry for developing a critique of dominance--particularly with 
regard to the ways in which values and other cultural expressions 
proceed from arbitrarily determined loci of privilege (race, class, 
gender, ethnicity, and so on) within institutions. Tt is 
important, however, to resist the temptation to confuse such a 
theoretical opening with the entire political project of overcoming 
the dominance that proceeds from such "differences." Certainly, 
exposure of the contradictions entailed with all forms of dominance 
is a necessary first step towards undoing the damage. But all too 
often today this is taken as the endpoint of theory and not-<-as it 
should be--the beginning. 


On the one hand, the importance of bringing the exclusionary 
elements contained in a variety of (white?) (heterosexist?) 
(privileged?) (Western?) feminisms to light cannot be 
underestimated. The dangers of singularity, of a universalized 
"identity" of women, of all the variations on the theme of 
"essentialism" have been well documented in recent feminist 


‘ Patricia Hill Collins, Black Feminist Thought: 
Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics of Empowerment (New 
York: Routledge, 1991), 11. See also her "Learning from the 
Outsider Within: The Sociological Significance of Black Feminist 
Thought,’ Social Problems vol. 33, n. 6, 1986, 14-32. 
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theory.'° On the other hand, however, the multiplicities that 
emerge from postmodernist critiques of universalizing or totalizing 
theoretical categories are themselves’ problematic. Post- 
Enlightenment strategies of deconstructing truth claims in favor of 
a radically pluralized chain of discourses, while embraced by many 
feminists, are viewed with skepticism by others. Nancy Hartsock 
puts the question bluntly: 


Why is it exactly at the moment when so many of us who have 
been silenced begin to demand the right to name ourselves, to 
act as subjects rather than objects of history, that just then 
the concept of subjecthood becomes "problematic?" Just when 
we are forming our own theories of the world, uncertainty 
emerges about whether the world can be adequately theorized?!! 


It may be coincidental that the postmodernist/poststructuralist 
turn in contemporary feminist theory has been accompanied by an 
"academic turn" in the very locus of the bulk of feminist political 
practice. Then again, it may not. What remains of the vital 
Women’s Liberation Movement of the late 1960s and early 1970s in 
the U.S. today is found largely within the array of institutions of 
higher education that -I subsume here under the term "the 
university." While the importance of feminist social service 


- See, among others, Seyla Benhabib, Situating the Self: 
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networks (i.e., rape crisis centers, shelters for the survivors of 
abuse and/or homeless women and children) and health care 
professionals and activists (i.e., in women’s clinics, the breast 
cancer movement, H.L.V. education, care, etc.) cannot be 
discounted, all of these remain closely allied with academia, if 
not actually located within institutions of higher education. 


What has been lost in both of these feminist "turns" is the 
context and tradition of movement, of a collective struggle for 
social change enacted immediately, often without any significant 
institutional support. Barbara Smith captures this in a recent 
reflection on issues currently surrounding the struggle for lesbian 
and gay civil rights. "As a black woman who became politically 
active in the civil rights movement during high school and then in 
black student organizing and the anti-Vietnam war movement as the 
sixties continued," she recalls, "it seemed only natural that being 
oppressed as a lesbian would elicit the same militant collective 
response to the status quo that my other oppressions did." At the 
time, Smith, along with many others, "worked from the assumption 
that all of the ‘isms’ were connected." This meant that 


It was simply not possible for any oppressed people. . .to 
achieve freedom under this system. Police dogs, cattle prods, 
fire hoses, poverty, urban insurrections, the Vietnam War, the 
assassinations, Kent State, unchecked violence against women, 
the self-immolation of the closet and the emotional and often 
physical violence experienced by those of us who dared leave 


it made the contradictions crystal clear. Nobody sane would 
want any part of the established order. It was the system-- 
white supremacist, misogynistic, capitalist, and homophobic-- 
that had made our lives so hard to begin with. We wanted 
something entirely new.” 


Concepts of revolutionary politics such as this seem largely 
irrelevant to the feminist theory of the nineties. Produced by 
(actual or aspiring) Ph.D.’s for academic audiences, much 
contemporary feminist thought is ahistorical, arcane, available 
only to those whose sophisticated training equips us to be 
discriminating consumers. Ironically, the very conditions of 
movement--struggle and resistance--that enabled "second-wave" 
feminist theory and practice in the first place have been forgotten 
by those who are today most engaged with the "project" of 
constructing a body of literature within the academy. 


arts colleges as opposed to sprawling state universities, in this 
essay I am more concerned with the meta-category of "higher 
education" than the variations on diverse institutional 
arrangements and practices which are possible within that category. 

" Barbara Smith, "Where’s the Revolution?" The Nation, July 
S, 1993, 12°26, isis. 
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Indeed, a certain amnesia about the historical traditions of 
feminism as both theory and practice may be the most significant 
by-product of the academic turn. This represents a real loss; 
feminist theory and politics are all too often treated as if they 
have no history, or as if they are part of a tradition that begins 
with Foucault, Derrida, Kristeva and Irigaray. There is a profound 
irony at work in this, for at just the moment when "women’s 
history" has exploded as a discipline and is, indeed, being 
incorporated into curricula by departments across the spectrun, 
contemporary feminist theorists have largely chosen to ignore the 
real (political, social, intellectual, and cultural) history of 
feminist struggles to extend the unmet promises of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century bourgeois revolutions. Feminist politics today 
must be located squarely in the traditions of freedom fought for, 
by specific individuais and groups located in historical moments 
that can be defined and analyzed, from which a critique can be 
derived and employed that will guide future political struggles. 


The postmodernist interrogation of essentialist positions, 
totalizing theories, and false universals that are some of the 
legacies of Enlightenment thought has provided some important 
insights into the workings of power/knowledge and the contingent 
nature of any proclaimed "truths." However, the rather whole-cloth 
refusal, on the part of those who have rushed to embrace 
postmodernist/poststructuralist positions and deploy them for 
feminism, to locate political struggle on any fixed or centered 
terrain might well turn out to be a profound example of throwing 
the baby out with the bathwater--in the course of stipulating, for 
example, that the "female subject" is an illusion or that gender 
and sex share "fundamentally phantasmatic status." “ As Kathleen 
Jones puts it, this 


represents an extremely anti-political and thoroughly liberal 
position. It is important to remember who is urging this 
strategy and in what institutional and geopolitical location 
its maneuvers have been given the greatest victory 
celebrations. . . .The current romance with heterogeneity, the 
desire to be (politically?) engaged with the world under the 
mark of a sign that says "this is not me," mirrors the 
representation of the global political economy as an immense 
shopping mall you can wander through aimlessly and 
anonymously, as long as you haven’t left home without your 
American Express card. 


Much may have been sacrificed in the postmodernist and 
academic turns, but these moves have not been made without some 
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gains. Indeed, I would argue that the academic turn taken by 
feminisms and the current inculcation of feminist studies within 
not just Women’s Studies Programs, but disciplines and departments 
(many of which only a few decades ago were unfriendly, if not 
actively hostile, to both "the woman question" in theory and flesh- 
and-blood women as graduate students and faculty members), may be 
seen as a providing a space within which a great deal of positive 
political activity--theoretical as well as practical--may be 
encouraged. 


We are, undoubtedly a long way from the sort of "woman- 
centered university" Adrienne Rich envisioned a few years ago; we 
can spend hours telling our horror stories of institutional 
misogyny, tenure fights and denials, sexual harassment, and so on 
in dismal recollection.’ The institutions in which we make our 
lives remain all too directly linked to the long "processions of 
the sons of educated men" immortalized by Virginal Woolf in Three 
Guineas.'’ All of this said, just because institutions of higher 
education are today more likely to be organized hierarchically, to 
inculcate insidious forms of arbitrary domination of individuals 
and groups on the most casual and elementary levels, and to remain 
(at best) unfriendly places for women and "other others," this need 
not be, nor remain, the case. 


Responding to Jiirgen Habermas, Seyla Benhabib argues that "it 
is not only discourse theory which must be confronted with the 
claims of feminists; feminist theory itself sorely needs a model of 
public space and public speech which returns it to the politics of 
empowerment."'® In what follows, I argue that the university today 
provides both an arena where open discourse on social and political 
issues may take place and the recognition that lends credibility to 
both its process and its participants. Although it is difficult to 
conceptualize in terms of the present, I suggest that the public 
space of the university has the potential to serve as a model of 
the kind of feminist public space and public speech that Benhabib 
calls for. This model is located firmly within history and 
predicated on a continuing struggle for freedom and democracy. 


In the eighteenth century, as Habermas and others have noted, 
public intellectuals found their credibility in an emerging print 
media and the discursive communities available in coffeehouse, 
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salon, or table-talk environments.'’? But today, the appropriation 
of those opportunities for free expression by the culture 
industries of late capitalism has necessitated a shift in the locus 
of intellectual credibility and intellectual identity. At stake 
here is the changing role of universities as sites for democratic 
public discourse in advanced industrial societies. Elitist 
visions--for example, Allan Bloom’s--cast these institutions as 
havens for a (white, male) elite, ivory towers more or less removed 
from the exigencies of everyday life and unsullied by public 
debate.” 


Particularly from a feminist perspective, this elitist stance 
is not merely anachronistic, but fantastic. On one level, it 
overlooks how, in the structural sense, all institutions of higher 
education serve a crucial socioeconomic function by keeping large 
numbers of young people off the labor market while at the same time 
socializing them to the roles and values they will need to rely 
upon when they do take up their places in the economy.”! More 
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significantly, it ignores the substantial role played by these 
institutions--as the only places where people can talk about ideas 
and principles--in facilitating mass access to public knowledge. 
And it also ignores the longstanding and overarching tradition of 
the university as a place where not only new forms of public 
knowledge, but truth itself, can be constantly created, debated, 
engaged, encouraged, and recreated by individuals who are 
themselves dedicated to this intellectual endeavor. 


Indeed, much of the struggle for democracy in recent years has 
taken place within the university--the history of women’s studies 
programs over the last twenty-five years or so alone bears witness 
te thise.* Universities are where much of the collective 
historical memory of a particular culture is generated, collected, 
analyzed, and preserved. As institutions, they are distinguished 
from other public and private arenas because of the venerable 
traditions of intellectual autonomy and academic freedom which have 
formally, if not always substantively, shaped the ongoing quest for 
knowledge and truth.” While this history has hardly been 
unproblematic, the institutional constellation of higher education 
offers an existing framework within which individuals can work 
toward thinking, debating, and implementing a praxis of democratic 
public knowledge to inform a much larger, and ongoing, process of 
recognizing and extending the range of social, economic, and 
political possibilities and choices. 


The idea of the university as a potentially viable public 
sphere for feminism (and other political praxis aimed at 


liberation) today represents not an end, but a beginning. While 
universities do serve as "knowledge factories" that benefit 
corporate interests and the capitalist state, they are also 
potential locations for developing critical self-knowledge of "the 
system" itself--as feminist scholars in a wide range of disciplines 
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have been doing for going on three decades.” The liberal 
arts--and their "canonical" texts--buttress bourgeois, masculinist 
claims to the inheritance of Western culture. But they also 
provide a tradition of critical thought and an effective set of 
tools with which to interrogate those very claims, along with the 
locus of their instantiation. Thus, in the absence of a 
proletarian public sphere, and with the old bourgeois public sphere 
eclipsed by the culture industry and its commodity forms of "news" 
and "entertainment" a new terrain of cultural struggle has taken 
shape within the universities, especially with regard to the 
struggle over the curriculum.* From a feminist perspective, the 
university is not part of the problem for public intellectuals, 
but--at least potentially--part of the solution. 


Evidence for this is seen in the pressures for expansion and 
reform of higher education that began in the 1960s and early 1970s. 
The generation of the 1960s made higher education a base for forms 
of political and cultural opposition that have markedly altered the 
face and shape of institutions and curricula. The student 
population of American universities has changed rapidly and 
dramatically in recent decades, largely as a corollary of the civil 
rights and women’s movements. Throughout all this, individuals 
and groups previously denied access, but now "outsiders within," 
have, often unevenly but persistently, pressed for change--not just 
in terms of access and integration, but in ways that have 
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questioned hierarchies of power, and indeed the very structures, of 
existing institutions. 


Since 1950, undergraduate enrollments in higher education in 
the United States have increased by nearly 400 percent; at the same 
time, the number of institutions has grown by 60 percent. (By 
comparison, between 1870 and 1940 student enrollments grew by 3000 
percent.) About fifty-five percent of college students are women; 
almost twenty percent are nonwhite or Hispanic.* The project of 
opening the universities to women and others previously excluded-- 
far from completed, and perhaps even retrograde, at present-- 
further supports the argument favoring the university as a 
potential public sphere. Far from being a monolithic, elitist 
"ivory tower" the university today provides one of the few arenas, 
at least in the U.S., where the struggle for democracy is active 
and ongoing. The feminist project, therefore, should not aim to 
"close" the university gates, limiting culture to the study of dead 
yesterdays, but to make them ever more open, more accessible, and 
more fully public institutions. The enormity of this task cannot, 
however, be underestimated. 


While the student population of higher education has changed 
fairly dramatically in a rather short span of years, faculty 
diversification has proceeded much more slowly: 


In the early ’60s ten of the top history departments in 
the country had 160 professors, all of them men, and 128 
assistant professors, four of them women. Ten years 
later there were 274 professors, two of them women, and 
317 assistants, 314 men. By the mid-1980s, 11.7 percent 
of all full professors in the country were women. Only 
2.2 percent were black.?’ 


"Glacial" seems to be an appropriate adjective for this pace of 
change, yet the real or perceived influx of women and other 
"others" (people of color, lesbians and gay men, etc.) on 
faculties, combined with the democratization of student bodies, 
have been the motive force behind a conservative counter-revolution 
against the changes in American higher education and cultural life 
that have taken place over the past thirty years. Beginning with 
Bloom, and most recently evidenced by John Searle’s essay, "The 
Storm Over the University" in The New York Review of Books, Roger 
Kimball’s Tenured Radicals, and Dinesh D’Souza’s’' Illiberal 
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Education, the neoconservative response has consistently excoriated 
the democratic impulse towards reform witnessed in recent 
decades.” This is no coincidence or caprice, but rather an 
attempt to rally state and popular support for reasserting 
conservative claims over a realm that increasingly appears to be 
slipping from their formerly all but exclusive control. 


The conservative agenda serves as a thinly veiled apology for 
a highly dogmatic, elitist, and misogynist politics that is 
antithetical to democracy and unabashedly premised on privilege. 
However, it ought to be taken seriously by feminists (and the left, 
which does not invariably advocate feminism) for there is something 
to the substance, if not necessarily the forms, of right-wing 
criticisms of post-modernist relativism. Kimball and D’Souza 
correctly charge that many intellectuals, in the rush to embrace 
postmodernist conceptions of a "politics of difference," have 
contributed, often enthusiastically, to the intellectual relativism 
currently pervasive within the academy. Here D’Souza in particular 
has a point when he addresses the destructive tendencies that 
attend the emphasis on difference.” 


What the concept of "difference," taken outside of a context 
of emancipatory political movements, teaches to women, people of 
color, ethnic minorities, lesbians and gay males--any groups or 
parties traditionally excluded from the dominant society as well as 
from academia--is a form of counter-hegemony that exemplifies many 
of the most destructive aspects of the dominant tendencies which 
are being called into question. Having decided, for the best of 
reasons, that it is a mistake to discount the importance of such 
ascriptive characteristics as gender oor race, many Left 
intellectuals have now swung entirely to the opposite pole. Here, 
the very ascriptive characteristics which were previously elided by 
false "universals" now become paramount. The tables may be 
turned--but little else has changed. Put bluntly, this represents 
adoption of the oppressor’s tactics--a tendency to which, as Rosa 
Luxemburg always knew, even the most committed revolutionaries are 
never automatically immune. Further, as Kathleen Jones cautions, 
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The pedagogical prominence of post-structuralism is occurring 
within the context of fiscal crises and radical conflicts that 
are transforming the university into an ever more elitist, 
exclusionary institution. The danger is that avoiding the 
question of what authority means contributes, in this charged 
political context, to the solidification of the power of those 
structures and institutions whose politics of exclusion we 
have been trying to transform.” 


Many feminist theorists today remain locked into a defense of 
post-modernist fragmentation and the valorization of potsherds of 
"difference" shaped by the multiple social realities of cultural 
and intellectual pluralism, defying any attempts at unifying 
discourse.*! They have been busily defending what they ought to 
oppose, instead of developing and presenting ethical alternatives 
to the cynicism and opportunism that have accompanied the 
increasingly global depredations of capital, especially throughout 
the decade of the 1980s. This project would enable the development 
of standards and categories by which the concrete contribution of 
different works from the vast cultural inheritance of the past in 
all its various traditions could be analyzed, debated, and utilized 
to further truly democratic--and feminist--values.*” This failure 
to provide a unifying (if still contingent) alternative vision is 
especially disturbing in the face of attacks on women and democracy 
currently being mounted around the globe. The stark fact of the 
matter is that power will never "disappear with the wave of the 
deconstructionist’s magic wand."® 


What seems to be lost amidst the rubble is the notion that 
recognizing and respecting differences need not preclude the 
articulation of solidarity and unity; the attempt to get beyond the 
damage done by "false universals" that cloak the replication of 
privilege or power in totalizing rhetoric need not become a zero- 
sum game. Benhabib suggests that 


neither the pretenses of a legislative reason,nor the 
fiction of a disembedded autonomous male ego, nor for 
that matter indifference an insensitivity to contextual 
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reasoning are the sine qua non of the universalist 
tradition in practical philosophy. A post-Enlightenment 
defense of universalism, without metaphysical props and 
historical conceits, is still viable. Such universalism 
would be interactive not legislative, cognizant of gender 
difference not gender blind, contextually sensitive and 
not situation indifferent.™ 


Furthermore, while unifying discourse may harbor unarticulated 
relations of dominance, it also harbors the critical ability to 
call such relationships into question--and thus to account. 


Christina Crosby analyzes efforts to deal "with the fact of 
difference" and how this has "broken up the singular standpoint of 
an earlier women’s studies and the universalizing identity of women 
visible from that standpoint." She suggests that "Women’s studies, 
which was founded on the ontological question "what is woman?" and 
its corollary, "who am I?" has changed." New questions, coalescing 
around an inquiry into "who are we?" must now be asked. But merely 
"Specifying differences and ‘describing minority experiences’" 
cannot "transform women’s studies at the level of theory, that is, 
enable it to break through the circle of ideology."* If this is 
the case, and if such a breakthrough is desirable (if not 
necessary), where do "we" begin? 


Iris Young counterposes the Enlightenment ideal of the civic 
public with an alternative model drawn from Jesse Jackson’s 
populist Rainbow Coalition. In the "traditional coalition. 
diverse groups work together for specific ends which they agree 
interest or affect them all in a similar way, and they generally 
agree that the differences in perspective, interests, or opinion 
among them will not surface in the public statements and actions" 
undertaken by the larger body. The Rainbow Coalition ideal, on the 
other hand, "affirms the presence and supports the claims of each 
of the oppressed groups supporting it, and arrives at a political 
program not by voicing some ‘principles of unity’ that hide 
difference" but by allowing various constituencies to forward 
analyses of issues based on their own, autonomous experiences.” 
In this model, the goals of equality and respect are met by 
highlighting differences instead of sweeping them under the rug for 
the sake of an artificial claim to "unity." 


The ethical imperative of a "Rainbow" model of the civic 
public--a model that could apply as well to the emancipatory public 
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sphere of the (transformed) university--would be dually grounded in 
communication and solidarity. It would entail a fundamental 
refusal to fall back on notions of universally available, 
historically transcendent reason or ideals of common human 
"essence." The communicative ethics of Habermas (and some of his 
critics), founded on material interactions between multiple 
communities with varying goals and principles, mores and standards, 
come into play at this juncture. His theory offers a number of 
possibilities for a feminist stance that seeks to deal with 
differential individuation beyond the categories of liberalism and 
abstract individualism. While, as Benhabib and others have pointed 
out, this opening is far from unproblematic, it nonetheless 
represents "a first step" toward formulating "a post-metaphysical 
universalist perspective" that shifts "from a substantialistic to 
a discursive, communicative concept of rationality." 


Habermas attempts to explain and ground the emancipatory 
potential of social analysis by describing a particular form of 
social action--communicative action--where the goal is to reach, 
without constraint of any kind, mutually acceptable forms of 
understanding: 


The goal of coming to an understanding is to bring about an 
agreement that terminates in the intersubjective mutuality of 
reciprocal understanding, mutual trust, and accord with 
another.”*® 


His aim is to ground unconstrained discourse in the very nature of 
speech itself: 


In action oriented to reaching understanding validity claims 
are “always already" implicitly raised. These universal 
claims (to the comprehensibility of the symbolic expression, 
the truth of the prepositional content, the truthfulness of 
the intentional expression, and the rightness of the speech 
act with respect to existing norms and values) are set in the 
general structures of possible communication. In these 
validity claims communication theory can locate a gentle, but 
obstinate, a never silent although seldom redeemed claim to 
reason, a claim that must be recognized de facto whenever and 
wherever there is to be consensual action.” 
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While Habermas is most noted for having made this "linguistic 
turn," his ethical theory also recognizes the need to attend to the 
material contexts of consensus-building and emancipatory discourse. 
In the early Knowledge and Human Interests, he calls attention to 
the importance of establishing social conditions that foster 
openness and mutuality in communication. Elsewhere, he 
acknowledges that discourse is inevitably carried out within a 
complex framework of psychological contexts and institutional 
arrangements that shape the processes by which the "force of the 
better argument" may be obtained: 


The cognitive capacity to justify moral actions and norms has 
to be supplemented if it is to become effective in the context 
of ethical life. . .Without the capacity for judgment and 
motivation, the psychological conditions for translating 
morality into ethical life are missing, without’ the 
corresponding patterns of socialization and institutions, i.e. 
without "fitting" forms of life to embodied moral principles, 
the social conditions for their concrete existence are 
missing.” 


Because it is located squarely within a framework of public, 
political contestation and coalition, communicative ethics combines 
pluralism and social responsibility. However, Habermas’s reliance 
on "conversation" as the mode of transformative social relations is 
problematic, as is his emphasis on consensus reached through the 
"force of the better argument." While Habermas’s two-volume Theory 
of Communicative Action takes the form of an extended and 
scrupulously detailed conversation with other theorists, he rather 
summarily dismisses the insights of oral cultures, such as the 
Zande, as being cognitively inadequate, possessing a closed 
worldview and lacking the means for testing validity claims that 
enable change and modification.’ With this move, he also 
precludes the possibility of situations where gaining the education 
necessary to partake of certain communicative forms (i.e. literacy) 
may inhibit genuine conversation; literacy, after all, destroys the 
fabric of an oral culture. There is an implicit privileging of 
communicative forms at work here, for if the condition of 
conversation is conquest, it is hardly unconstrained. 
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Here, Habermas fails to see that alternative models of 
conversation and interaction may have their own validity claims, 
outside of "Western" models, within which the substantive proposals 
of particular cultures can be explained. The "force of the better 
argument" represents just one among a number of possible 
alternatives; consensus, which Habermas views as the end of 
discourse, may also be cast not as the desired goal, but one of 
several options. Thus it becomes necessary, when positing a 
multicultural ethic of communication, to incorporate a spectrum of 
conversational criteria and norms that accommodate--and value-the 
possibility of difference. Barbara Christian argues, for instance, 
that there are forms of understanding the world and making 
judgments that are not reducible to forms dominant in Western 
culture: 


For people of color have always theorized--but in forms quite 
different from the Western form of abstract logic. . . our 
theorizing is often in narrative forms, in the stories we 
create, in riddles and proverbs, in the play with language, 
because dynamic rather than fixed ideas seem more to our 
liking.“ 


This insight is central to the feminist project because, just as it 
crystallizes the variety of theoretical expressions available in 
communication, it focuses attention on the dynamic of interaction 
between "concrete" others that opens communicative ethics up to a 
concept of solidarity that respects and honors diversity.” 


Benhabib articulates the challenge presented by feminism to 
liberal political and ethical theory in terms of a redefinition of 
the "other" selves who join in social compacts and adjudication of 
competing interests; the idea that there is a unitary common 
interest, shared by (and available to) everyone, that may be 
arrived at through transcending particular interests is profoundly 
ideological. Benhabib is critical of the notion that people 
approach social and ethical questions on the basis of some 
essential or transcendent "humanity" generalized through abstract 
notions of justice or politics: 


Even in highly rationalized modern societies where most of us 
are wage-earners and political citizens, the moral issues 
which preoccupy us most and which touch us most deeply derive 
not from problems of justice within the economy and the 
polity, but precisely from the quality of our relations with 
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others in the "spheres of kinship, love, friendship, and 
44 
sex. 


Moreover, "most of us" are radically different from each other; 
given the history and continued instantiation of systems of 
exclusion and oppression, the experiences and even the needs of 
different groups of people will be extraordinarily diverse. 


Nancy Fraser argues that although it is not possible to take 
into account individualized differences when making political or 
ethical judgments, the needs of the collective concrete other may 
be considered.*® No individual standpoint is neutral; no 
individual or group exists in a vacuum, disjoined from concrete, 
material connections in the world. Knowledge, as Uma Narayan 
points out, is never gained by solitary individuals, but by women 
constituted collectively through the social relations of concrete 
historical situations.” With these important caveats, the impact 
of gender and other aspects of "difference" upon the rather 
abstract category of "communication" begins to come into clear 
focus. Within a particular cultural formation, "women" may have 
different needs, or utilize different discursive strategies, than 
do "men." But differences beyond those attached to gender may also 
be at work across, as well as with cultures; "working class women" 
may or may not find commonality with "bourgeois women;" profession 
of a particular religion, such as Roman Catholicism, may give 
"women" who clean lavatories for a living more in common with women 
who broker securities than any single indicator of "identity" (such 
as class) might suggest at first glance. The point here is not just 
that one could drown in the swamp of "identity politics," but that 
moral discernment must always be cast as a collective process of 
contestation that is located in critical history. Thus, 


contrary to what Habermas at times suggests, our 
conceptions of the good life just like our conceptions of 
justice are matters about which intersubjective debate 
and reflection is possible, even if consensus on these 
matters, let alone legislation, is not a goal. The line 
between matters of justice and those of the good life is 
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not given by some moral dictionary, but evolves as a 
result of historical and cultural struggles.” 


From this perspective, it is impossible for any individual or group 
to make moral judgments in isolation. Moral reasoning requires 
dialogue both within and across communities; the critique must 
travel in two directions. Real communication cannot take place 
until both sides of the discussion have been not only joined, but 
revealed; ethical judgments require the interaction of all parties 
to the question. This dialogue should not be confused with 
"inclusion." As Elizabeth Spelman points out, the constituent 
"parts" of identity--race, class, gender, religion, ethnicity--are 
anything but "additive:" 


To add race and class is to talk about the racial and class 
identity of Black women, or of poor women, but not about the 
racial and class identity of white middle-class women. 
Talking about racism and classism thus ends up being talk 
about something experienced by some women rather’ than 
something perpetuated by others; racism and classism are what 
women of color and poor women experience, not about what white 
middle-class women may help to keep afloat. Given the 
assumption at work in feminist theory that gender identity 
exists in isolation from race and class identity, proposals to 
include "different" viewpoints amount to keeping race and 
class peripheral to feminist inquiry even while seeming to 
attend to them.* 


Reciprocity and mutuality--even expressed in struggle, so long as 
the lines of communication remain open--are called for, not 
arithmetical operations. Here the element of solidarity becomes 
both complementary and necessarily relevant to communicative 
ethics. It is through solidarity that the transformative aspect of 
discourse ethics comes to the fore. 


The notion of solidarity proceeds from a recognition in others 
of some commonality grounded in simply being human; as a goal, it 
is potentially more inclusive and more transformative than 
consensus. A politics of solidarity is not a "politics of essence" 
that relies on transcendent (false) "commonality;" it is perhaps 
best characterized as a process of mutual recognition and respect. 
Solidarity as the endpoint of communicative ethics demands that 
parties to ethical discourse interrogate their own identities and 
standpoints while simultaneously remaining open and being held 
accountable to reciprocal interrogations from all parties involved. 


Benhabib, Situating the Self, 75. 
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What, for example, can "consensus" mean when groups who are 
affected differentially by an unjust social system interact? 
Imagine a dialogue between a group of women of color, who represent 
different class backgrounds, and a group of white women whose class 
backgrounds are similarly distributed. It might be easy for these 
women to reach agreement on the existence of race or class based 
discrimination without anyone being called upon to interrogate her 
own position within the very structures that perpetuate injustice. 
The category "class" would remain, in Spelman’s terms, something 
that poor women across the spectrum of race "experience;" 
privileged white women and women of color would maintain their 
common interest in keeping class-based, categorical differentials 
"afloat." Everyone, however, could safely acknowledge that 
discrimination exists, perhaps even that it is undesirable in the 
"good society," without having her individual participation within 
an unjust system called into question. No real transformations, 
whether on an individual, group, or societal level, would need to 
take place. 


A communicative ethic founded on solidarity that respects 
difference must entail both the concept of reciprocity and the 
commitment, on the part of those engaged, to unlearn privilege 
while learning care, compassion, empathy, and respect for others at 
the most fundamental (and gut-wrenching) levels of human 
experience. This is an inherently transformative and inclusive 
demand, for it is predicated upon making the sorts of social, 
economic, political, and cultural choices central to democracy as 
a lived experience ever more available--not just to a privileged 
few, but globally. In the long run, yes, this is a utopian ideal. 
But unlike most utopias, it is also practicable in the short run; 
it builds on the concrete possibilities of the present; it is not 
just pie in the sky. 


What the element of solidarity adds to communicative ethics is 
an unflinching call for all cards to be continually in play, face 
up on the table. This is a form of universalism, but one founded 
on radical respect for difference; it requires that all parties 
"act in such a way as in consistent with respecting the dignity and 
worth of all the individuals involved and a willingness to settle 
controversial matters through the open and unconstrained discussion 
of all." It is also founded on radical reciprocity. As Benhabib 
suggests, the ability and willingness of any individual to enter 
into ethical conversation "begins with the admonition of the parent 
to the child: ‘What if others threw sand in your face or pushed 
you into the pool, how would you feel then?’"°? 


Benhabib, Situating the Self, 186. 
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Reciprocal solidarity binds those who are willing to enter the 
discourse to participate in ongoing struggle against and with 
themselves as well as others. This is not for the faint of heart. 
As Minnie Bruce Pratt describes her responses to an anti-Klan 
demonstration in Greensboro, North Carolina, where five of the 
demonstrators were killed by Klan members and Nazis: 


Until this time, I had felt my expanding consciousness of 
oppression as painful but ultimately positive: I was breaking 
through to an understanding of my life as a woman, as a way to 
my Own liberation. The cracking and heaving and buckling in 
my life was the process of freeing myself. I had felt keenly 
the pain of being punished for who I was, and had felt 
passionately the need for justice, for things to be set right. 
After Greensboro, I groped toward an understanding of 
injustice done to others, injustice done outside my narrow 
circle of being, and to folks not like me. I began to grasp, 
through my own experience, something of what that injustice 
might be like, began to imagine the extent of pain, anger, 
desire for change. . . Because I was implicated in the doing 
of some of these injustices, myself and my people, I felt in 
a struggle with myself, against myself. This breaking through 
did not feel like liberation but destruction.°! 


There are no guarantees to be had on this terrain, no automatic 
happy endings, no convenient paperings over of divisive 
differences, no uninterrogated moments of comfort, privilege, or 
power. As Patricia Williams puts it: 


I think that the hard work of a nonracist sensibility is 
the boundary crossing, from safe circle into wilderness: 
the testing of boundary, the consecration of sacrilege. 
It is the willingness to spoil a good party and break an 
encompassing circle, to travel from the safe the unsafe. 
The transgression is dizzyingly intense, a reminder of 
what it is to be alive. . . To know that everything has 
changed and yet that nothing has changed; and in leaping 
the chasm of this impossible division of self, a 
discovery of the self surviving, still well, still 
strong, and, as a curious consequence, renewed.” 
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It is only when feminists--or any proponents of any emancipatory 
political theories or practices--can reach this kind of 
transformative solidarity that meaningful discourse can begin. 


And it is only at this point that the totalizing effects of 
uninterrogated assumptions of "we-ness," of solidarity, can begin 
to be undone. Spelman explores the dangers of the arrogance 
underpinning such assumptions in her discussion of what happens 
when white, middle-class women (located generally, though not 
necessarily, within the academy) take themselves as exemplars when 
constructing feminist theory: "How lovely: the many turn out to 
be one, and the one that they are is me." Meaningful untangling 
of the power relationships entailed with social, economic, and 
political domination--whether gender, class, race, or otherwise 
specific--cannot proceed from any essentialist position, but 
neither can it take place within the fragmentation and relativism 
of postmodern thought. 


Nancie Caraway and Iris Young have expressed suspicions with 
regard to theory founded on mutuality and reciprocity; Caraway sees 
these as "residues of sisterhood-fixation: bonding, caring, 
intersubjective empathy," commenting that "[{a]s the acerbic 
Nietzsche was wont to remark: Bad air. Bad air." young takes 
an even harder line, urging that 


Political theorists and activists should distrust this 
desire for reciprocal recognition and identification with 
others, I suggest, because it denies difference in the 
concrete sense of making it difficult for people to 
respect those with whom they do not identify. .. [this 
ideal] is similar to the desire for identification that 
underlies racial and ethnic chauvinism.” 


While these suspicions are not without some merit--at the very 
least, they serve as cautionary tales for those who mistakenly 
confuse "affectivity" with comfort or "identity" with 
Singularity--I think they are misplaced. Empathy need not obviate 
struggle; reciprocity need not deny difference. I am not positing 
a return to some golden time (about 1970?) when "all women were 
sisters." Nor am I suggesting that a discourse ethic of solidarity 
would guarantee agreement on all questions, all of the time. The 
only thing that is assured here is  struggle--engaged in 
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reciprocally, arrived at intersubjectively. As Caraway herself 
defines the term, this is "crossover politics," where "all parties 
shift a bit--not [necessarily] forever, but strategically for 
survival and health."* 


This is not, nor can it be, a public replication of the 
"comforts of home." In describing the process of linking struggles 
for group survival with movement for institutional transformation, 
Bernice Johnson Reagon articulates the need for "a nurturing space" 
where the oppressed can "sift out what people are saying about you 
can decide who you really are. . . in that little barred room where 
you check everybody at the door, you act out community." While the 
barred room may provide a space of comfort, of home, it cannot be 
mistaken for the locus of social change; ultimately, it is the 
locus of reactionary nationalism. Transformative politics entails 
leaving home and accepting the pain of reciprocity and coalition 
politics: 


Coalition work is not work done in your home. Coalition 
work has to be done in the streets. And it is some of 
the most dangerous work you can do. And you shouldn’t 
look for comfort. . . You don’t get a lot of food ina 
coalition. In a coalition you have to give, and it is 
different from your home. You can’t stay there all the 
time. . .It is very important not to confuse them--home 
and coalition.” 


The difficulties entailed with this cannot be underestimated, but 
it is only at this point--where the willingness to leave "home," 
wherever that is, and to enter the struggle for solidarity with 
diverse "others" is enacted in coalition politics--that "we" can 
begin to discover who "we" really are. The results of this could 
be surprising. 


” Caraway, Segregated Sisterhood, 171. 
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Within the past eighteen months, the Armed Services have 


declared "zero tolerance" on sexual harassment and Secretary of 


Defense has issued a directive ordering the armed services to let 
women fly aircraft in combat. Should these changes be welcomed by 
progressives? Many feminists favor the increased role for women 
in the armed services and advocate policies that would allow women 
to see combat because they fear treating women differently than 
men. Is the increase of the number of women and the greater 
involvement of those women throughout the military a move that 
egalitarian democrats should applaud? Is this really a feminist 
victory? What is the nature of this victory? In order to answer 
these questions it is important to consider the processes by which 
these decisions have been made and policies have been implemented. 

During the past two decades, there have been significant 
increases in the numbers of women in the armed services and nota- 
ble moves by the military to improve the lives of women. It was 
not until the Armed Forces Integration Act of 1948 that enlisted 
women were authorized to occupy 2 percent of the regular armed 
services and consequently a permanent place in the American mili- 
tary. Then in 1967 that 2 percent limit on enlisted women was 
repealed, enabling them to enlist in greater numbers. Although 
the number of women in the United States military is still modest, 
their increased participation during the past twenty years has 
been quite dramatic (Department of Defense, 1990). 

The United States military began recruiting women in large 


numbers when it abolished the draft in 1973. Since then the per- 
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centage of women has grown steadily, particularly in key support, 
medical, engineering and intelligence specialties. Today, women 
comprise roughly 11 percent of the two million-member armed 
forces. Some 35,000 women served in the American forces in the 
Persian Gulf War, mainly as mechanics, communication specialists, 
nurses, truck drivers and the like. Female pilots carried cargo 
in planes and helicopters but did not fly direct combat missions. 
If we are concerned with economic equality, this increase in 
military women can certainly be seen positively. When women enter 
the military they can be assured of equal pay for equal work and 
better benefits than are available to most women in civilian life. 
However, an appeal for greater political equality and increased 
democratization is a much more difficult issue to analyze. 
Although women now have many political rights, there is still a 
concern about FULL citizenship. Women's advocacy groups used the 


concept of first class citizenship to win improvements in the 


position of military women in ways reminiscent of the womens' suf- 


fragist movement (Enloe, 1992). 

In the struggle for full citizenship, how can greater 
involvement of women in the military be equated with the struggle 
to gain the right to vote? What do the benefits of full citizen- 
ship involve? Personal freedom, the right to testify in courts of 
law, to buy and sell real estate, the right to sue and be sued are 
all included. Full citizenship must involve these, the right to 
run for office and/or the right to vote for candidates who repre- 
sent women’s interests (Kendrigan, 1984). Will experience in the 


military facilitate women in achieving these aspects of full citi- 
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zenship? 

Clearly women must find more success in public life if full 
citizenship is to be achieved. Certainly exemption from the mili- 
tary is an important disadvantage for women in public life. Per- 
sons go into the military at times when they are young enough to 
be very impressionable. The military facilitates building the 
kind of confidence that is necessary to function effectively in 
public life. Military training also exposed the young recruit to 
persons from different geographic, racial, religious and other 
backgrounds. Thus the military experience can somewhat counteract 
the impact of the enormous racial and social class segregation 
that exists in most other areas of American life. 

A good military record if often an important asset for any can- 
didate running for public. Our political choices and our political 
debate often reflect a belief that the men who have fought for 
their country have specific qualifications or rights to political 
power and to make political decisions. Would the same hold true 
for a woman? It is difficult to envision a time when military 
service for a woman would enhance her chances to win an elected 


office. 


In the brief that the National Organization for Women (NOW) 


presented to the Supreme Court advocating that women be included 


in registration for the draft, military services was called a 
"politically maturing experience." Perhaps what NOW meant when 
they referred to the politically maturing experience that military 
service provides is that the military experience may give women 


the confidence to function more assertively in public life. (NOW, 
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1981) 


Under what conditions, will the increased numbers of women in 
the military enable such maturation to occur? Certainly as women 
enter the military as a very visible minority, there are issues 
that concern them. However, the military seems to be very suspi- 
cious grounds upon which to build the kind of full citizenship 


that is needed for further equality between the sexes. If democ- 


racy requires that all those vitally affected by decisions have 


some kind of voice in those decisions, the military offers poor 
lessons in how to function in a democracy. The major changes that 
have improved the lives of women in the military have not come as 
a result of women organizing themselves. Most of the decisions 
that affect the day to day life of citizens in the military are 
not made internally. Rather most of those decisions are deter- 
mined externally. The justification for this external control is 
the (elected) civilian control of the armed forces. 
THE PLAYERS 

The primary actors in shaping the environment in which mili- 
tary women must function include: the president and the executive 
branch of government; congress; the courts; women's interest 
groups and the media. All of these actors have played a crucial 
role in eliminating various forms of discrimination against women. 

The major external factor affecting the military is, of 
course, the President, Secretary of Defense and the civilians in 
the Pentagon. In the early seventies, Pentagon leaders believed 
that the Equal Rights Amendment would very likely be ratified by 


the states. The conviction provided the first clear mandate for 
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the services to review their laws and policies to determine the 
ERA's full impact. The question of drafting women was sidestepped 
when President Nixon decided to let induction authority expire and 
to stop drafting men; but other issues could not be put off (Holm, 
264). 

In both defining and supporting the post-1972 woman soldier, 
Dacowits ( the Defense Advisory Committee on Women in the Ser- 
vices) has been the preeminent "DOD" actor. Created during the 
Korean War, DACOWITS is composed of prominent civilians, mostly 
women (and now military officers as well) and reports directly to 
the Secretary of Defense. Located in the Pentagon, DACOWITS is 
now constituted of political appointees selected by the Secretary 
of Defense and military women representing the different services. 
Over the last twelve years, civilian committee members primarily 
have been well-connected Republican women, typically drawn from 
the corporate and professional world. 


Although filled during the 1980's with Republic women appoint- 


ees, women who generally rejected any affiliation with "feminisnm,' 


DACOWITS gradually became activists in its own terms, taking on a 
mandate to search out and publicly report sexist barriers to 
women's advancement in the branches of the military. It did so in 
the name of optimizing national security and military readiness. 

Beginning in the late 1960's, DACOWITS members pressured Con- 
gress to remove the 2 percent limit on women's numbers in the ser- 
vices. In 1974, they put themselves squarely behind support for 
the integration of military academies. Between 1976 and 1980, 


under the Carter administration, the committee members supported 
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the appointment of women to the Court of Military Appeals and 
their assignment to Minuteman and Titan missile crews, criticized 
the lack of privacy in barracks, and campaigned against the ban on 
abortion in military hospitals. During the first four years of 
the Reagan administration, DACOWITS fought efforts to halt the 
military's feminist experiment, so-called by those who opposed the 
recruitment trends that were soon to bring the numbers of women in 
the services to 10 percent (Holm, 1992). DACOWITS has continued to. 
be outspoken on issues involving equal employment and harassment. 
It has been more reticent on issues of lesbianism and racism. 
DACOWITS has had a real impact on efforts to draw attention to 
sexual abuse, violation of civil rights, and the exclusion of 
women from certain occupations in the military (Katzenstein, 
1990). 

Congress has also been a major actor in the events that have 
led to greater integration of women into the armed forces. Con- 
gress lifted the 2% ceiling on the number of women allowed in the 
military. It abolished the draft. During the same time that we 
have seen an increase in the number of women in the military, we 
have also seen an increase if also very Limited number of women in 
the House of Representatives. Those women have been very active 
in working to expand equal rights for women in the military. Dur- 
ing the last two decades the Congressional Armed Services Commit- 
tees - particularly personnel subcommittees in the House and Sen- 


ate -~have held repeated hearings on women soldiers. These hear- 


ings have increased public awareness of and support for women sol- 


diers. In addition, when military women have been unhappy with 
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military policy, they have become aware that they have access to 


officials in the Defense Department and in Congress. (Enloe, 


1992). When the legislation to open combat aviation positions to 


women was introduced in the Senate and the House, women pilots 


flew into Washington, and some in full military attire, accompa- 


nied the women lobbyists, visiting congressional offices, briefing 


those who sought to know whether women could "do the job" Holm, 


1992). 


In 1985, under constant pressure from the services to allocate 


more funds to improve recruiting of better quality men, Congress 


required that 19 percent of new Air Force recruits in 1987 be 


women. The goal was raised to 22 percent for the following year. 


In 1989, Congress prohibited the Air Force from setting minimum or 


maximum gender-specific goals on original enlistments except for 


duty assignments falling under the combat exclusion law, which 


were so small as to be almost nonexistent. The effect was to 


establish what was essentially a free-flow enlistment system in 


which men and women competed for available openings. The Army, 


Navy and Marines were allowed to continue setting separate goals 


and strength ceilings for women (Holm, p. 420). 


and 1980's, case after case challenging 


During the 1970's 


gender discrimination were brought before the courts. In succes~ 


a) invalidated federal statutes 


Sive incidents, the Supreme Court: 


allowing married Air Force males to draw quarters allowances for 


their wives but requiring service females to prove dependency on 


the part of their husbands;(1) b) eliminated the all male policies 


in the service academies;(2) c) struck down mandatory discharge 
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for pregnancy;(3) d) ended the blanket regulations against sea 
duty for women in the navy;(4) e) challenged regulations concern- 


ing single parents in the service;(5) f) asserted the right of the 


judiciary to exercise jurisdiction to review the classification of 


a position as combat or combat-supported (6). 

In addition, the media (public talks, newspaper interviews, 
television appearances) has played a key role in the campaign to 
end discrimination in the military. This campaign has been 
orchestrated primarily by the classical liberal women's advocacy 
organizations with national agendas and offices in Washington. 
These include the National Organization for Women, the Women's 
Research Equity Institute and the Women's Equity Action League. 
These organizations have provided inestimably important service by 
facilitating networking and support for women activists working on 
military issues. Each of these organizations collected data on 
military women and addressed issues concerning fairness in their 
news letters. They deliberately intervened in court, legislative 
and executive decision-making. These feminists were sensitive to 
the race and class diversity of women beginning to enlist in the 
newly welcoming military. They were more attentive to relation- 
ships between men and women inside the military, taking up issues 
of sexual harassment and masculinized divisions of labor (Enloe, 
1992. (7) 

THE PLAYS 

Another way to evaluate the kind of lessons in political 

democracy that the military provides is to examine two recent 


issues for women in the military: sexual harassment and the com- 
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bat exclusion. The issue of sexual harassment and women in combat 
highlight the manner in which decisions have been made: When Con- 
gress became aware of the problem of sexual harassment as a result 
of the 1991 Tailhook Association convention and the resulting 
attempt at a cover-up, in September, 1992, The Chair of the House 
Armed Services Committee and the chair of the Military personnel 
and Compensation Subcommittee released a report concluding a 
"fundamental change in the way military culture views women is 
necessary to end sexual harassment." The report argued that the 
effort to eliminate sexual harassment should take cognizance of a 
pattern discovered in this examination of how cultural change was 
achieved in matters of racial discrimination and illegal drug use. 
Today the American military is given better marks for eradi- 
cating drug use and alleviating racial intolerance than any other 
segment of American society. It has been argued that racial inte- 
gration worked better in the military than in other institutions 
because the military is a controlled society (Moskos, 1986). 
During the Vietnam War, black service members were being set 
to Vietnam in numbers disproportionate to their numbers in the 
populations a whole. They also accounted for a disproportionate 
percentage of those who were in the front lines and of those who 
became combat casualties.(8) Poor race relations were seen as 
hindering the war effort. Thus, the Secretary of Defense set the 
improvement of race relations as a top priority item. There was a 


program instituted in race relations education. Every fitness 


report for officers and evaluation for enlisted members required 


an assessment of that individuals support for the equal opportu- 


nity program. An inability to get along became a "career-ending"™ 


problem. Charges of even minor discrimination received immediate 
attention, including swift and severe disciplinary action and neg- 
ative marks in performance reports of offenders. Three approaches 
were attributed to having the greatest impact on the success of 
the problem: total leadership commitment to confronting the prob- 
lem; career-long training and education; and clear demonstration 
through disciplinary action and career impact that certain behav- 
iors would not be tolerated (Aspin, 1992). 

The drug abuse problem was dealt with by means of a similar 
approach and met with similar success. Congress recommended that 
the military approach the problem of sexual harassment in the same 
manner. 

Sexual harassment is widespread in the military. In a recent 
survey conducted by the Pentagon, 64 percent of military women 
cited on-the-job harassment. The Pentagon report described a per- 
vasive and often subtle denigration of women in an environment 
where policies aimed at preventing abuses are in place but 
frequently are not enforced. Pentagon documents show that the 
problems remain widespread and the services systems for reporting 
and resolving sexual harassment grievances frequently do not work 
(Wright, 1991). 

In addition to overt harassment and discrimination, women in 
all branches of the armed forces day a more insidious problem is 
the pervasive attitude of many servicemen that women do not belong 
in the military and are unwelcome in many jobs once open only to 


men. Sexual harassment, sexually degrading comments and discrimi- 
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Nation against women in the workplace are among the most pervasive 
and troubling problems as increasing numbers of women move into 
jobs long reserved for men. Many of the traditional military 
practices celebrate violence against women (Burke, 1992). And 
there have also been instances in which women have been terrorized 
in their living quarters (Moore, 1989). 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Women in the Services has 
had a major role in bringing the issue of sexual harassment to 
the attention of decision-makers in the Pentagon. The DACOWITS 
Executive Committee made an official fact-finding trip to Navy and 
Marine Corp bases in August, 1987. Upon their return, Chairwomen 
Dr. Jacquelyn K. Davis reported to the Secretary of Defense Wein- 
berger and Secretary of Navy Webb shocking instances of sexual 
harassment, job discrimination, and problems of communication 
between the navy leadership and enlisted women. The gist of DACOW- 
ITS report was picked up by the New York Times and other national 
media, causing much embarrassment to the Navy and Marine Corp. 
Secretary Webb immediately directed the Chief of Naval Operations 
to convene a study group to conduct a "comprehensive examination 
of current policy on utilization of women" and its "implementation 
within the Navy" and to make recommendations for change. The Navy 
Study Group's Report on Progress of Women in the Navy was pub- 
lished on December 15, 1987. In its report, the task force con- 
firmed the existence of the problems identified by the committee 
and found that, rather than being isolated instances, they per- 


vaded the Corps. It recommended corrective action from the com- 


mand level down. It also recommended some changes in classifica- 
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tion, assignment, and deployment policies. Within days, the Secre- 
tary announced several major policy initiatives designed to 
improve the utilization, assimilation, and treatment of Navy 
women. 

Among the actions taken was a clearer definition of "combat 
mission,’ which results in expanding opportunities for women to 
serve at sea. The effect of these decisions was to open 10,000 
additional positions for women and greatly expand their opportuni- 


ties for seagoing assignments. Webb directed vigorous corrective 


and preventative actions in areas of sexual harassment, fraterniza- 


tion, treatment, and morals, and approved a number of other recom- 
mendations to improve career opportunities. Also at the recommen- 
dation of the study group, a full-time captain's position was 
established as Special Assistant to the Chief of Navy Personnel 
for Women's Policy. The position, to be filled by a female cap- 
tain, was to focus attention Navy women's issues and concerns 
(Holm, 412-413) 

The same pattern of decison-making occurred with even more 
publicity with the Tailhook incident. The most infamous incident 
of sexual harassment was the 1991 Las Vegas meeting of the Tail- 
hook Association, an organization of retired and active duty Naval 
aviators in which 26 women were sexually assaulted and the 
attempted cover-up afterwards. As a result of that incident, the 
Navy Department has established a "tiger team" to implement a 
department-wide reporting system to track formal sexual harassment 
complaints, incidents of sexual assault and rape. 


Similarly to the war on drug abuse, each of the services has 
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reaffirmed commitments to "zero tolerance" policies toward sexual 
harassment. Army equal opportunity officers, for example, give 
one hour sensitivity courses to all troops once every three 
months. Brig. Gen. Baumann, chief of staff at Fort Bragg, issued 
an order last December 3 to end sexually suggestive lyrics in the 
Sing-song cadences that soldiers bark out during their running 
exercises (Schmitt, 1992). During July and August, 1992, over one 
million men and women, both military and civilian, of the Navy and 
Marine Corps were required to take part in training regarding core 
values, human dignity, sexual harassment and alcohol abuse 
(Department of Defense, October, 1992). 

The way in which the combat exclusion was eliminated offers a 
slightly different pattern. Proponents of assigning women to com- 
bat duties have argued that such constraints have prevented women 
from filling mainstream assignments in the armed forces, thereby 
limiting their opportunities for advancement. Historically, sup- 
port jobs have been valued less than combat jobs. Persons closest 
to the Air Force operational mission receive more status and 
rewards because their work contributes directly to the primary 
mission. Women have primarily performed support roles throughout 
the history of their participation in the military, and their work 
has been less valued. Their devalued, non-combat role has cast 
them as "secondary" citizens. (Dunivin, 1988, Armed Forces..) 

After the publicity surrounding the role women played in 
Panama, there was new activism on the part of women in Congress to 


dismantle the combat-ban altogether. In spring, 1991, the Con- 


gress passed an amendment to the Defense Authorization Act which 
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finally cracked open the exclusionary policies that had prohibited 
women from fighting in combat roles. The law now reads that women 
aviators can serve as either fighter pilots on Air Force and Navy 
planes. The actual assignment of women to fighters and bombers 
was deliberately left to the civilian chiefs of the Air Force and 
Navy. A factor that has been primarily cited as the factor that 
led to the end of this prohibition was the 33,000 women sent to 
the Persian Gulf (Enloe, 1992). 

In April, 1993 the Secretary of Defense issued an order to 
drop most of its restrictions on women in aerial and naval combat. 
The Administration will also ask Congress to repeal a law barring 
women from serving on many warships. finally, each service will be 
directed to justify all remaining jobs that are off limits to 
women, including service in ground combat units. Women are still 
barred from serving on submarines, aircraft carriers and other 
combatant ships, as well as in the infantry, artillery and armored 
forces. Female flight instructors and test pilots are allowed to 
fly fighter jets, but not in combat. (Schmitt, 1993). 

There were many actors involved in the issues that have been 
discussed. However, the group that played a very minimal role was 
the women themselves. Throughout the 1980s, the issue of military 
women continued to generate tensions and open conflict between 


appointed civilian officials and military leaders. For their 


part, women were caught in the middle of the debates, feeling like 


pawns in a political game played by giants with no say in the out- 
come. Women of all ranks, from private to general, often felt 


frustrated and angered by their own powerlessness to influence 
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policies and decisions affecting their status, quality of life, 
and careers (Holm, 383). 

It was chiefly through DACOWITS that servicewomen were able to 
communicate their concerns to the top levels of the power struc- 
ture that controlled the quality of their lives and their futures. 
Without DACOWITS, senior officials in the Pentagon would have 
remained oblivious to problems such as sexual harassment and pro- 
stitution on military bases (Enloe, 1983). DACOWITS did have a 
political status that got them a hearing among Defense Department 
senior officials, Congressional armed service committee members, 
Washington-based liberal women's organizations, and occasionally 
the national press. DACOWITS obtained for women soldier's equity 
concerns a certain political legitimacy (Enloe, 1992). (9) 

Perhaps it is desirable to allow women to serve in combat 
jobs. Certainly, it is desirable to eliminate race discrimina- 
tion, drug abuse and sexual harassment. It is very tempting to be 
attracted to the efficiency by which the military has tackled 
these troubling issues. It has none of the messiness of demo- 
cratic decision-making. It is as efficient as "getting the trains 
to work on time." There may be no room for democratic decision- 


making in waging wars. However, increased involvement of women in 


this process has been celebrated in the name of equality and citi- 


zenship. While we are applauding the increased opportunities for 
women in the military, we need to look carefully at what kind of 


lessons are being provided for democratic citizenship. 


ORGANIZING MILITARY WOMEN 
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The military has no special form or tradition of dissidence or 
dissent, and the military has more routine mechanisms, such as 
promotion reviews and investigatory procedures to discourage 
institutional critics (Katzenstein, 1990). The military is a 
hierarchical, patriarchal, anti-democratic, authoritarian institu- 
tion. (Slater, 1991) It teaches people to be obedient and loyal. 
These values are very far away from the values of a democratic 
citizen. It is ironic that it has been argued often that confor- 
mMity to such values will lead to fuller citizenship. Violent 
sacrifice under state discipline in the name of the nation--this 
seems to get very close to what many Americans today take to be 
the criterion for "first class citizenship” (Enloe, 1992). 

The military is also a total institution. The citizen who 
becomes a military actor forgoes many of the individual freedoms 
associated with being a citizen. She must operate under a differ- 
ent system of justice from other citizens. She works many more 
hours, can be told where to live, who to fraternize with and what 
to wear (Barkalow, 1990). Throughout the 1970s, the Courts turned 
down first amendment cases brought against the military. In 1986 
the Court ruled that a plaintiff had no first amendment right to 
wear a yarmulke and in 1987, in Stanley, the Court decided that 
the plaintiff who was earlier the unconsenting subject of a mili- 
tary experiment with LSD had no claim against the institution. In 


each of these cases the court repeatedly asserted that "military 


life calls for a different (that is, lower) standard of review 


than civilian life." (Levin, 1990) 


Military training also exposes the young recruit to the "mili- 


tary mind.” Such a "controlled society" attracts certain kinds 
persons and encourages certain kinds of attitudes among its mem- 
bers. Thus, military personnel have been found to hold attitudes 
towards the political system that reflect their military experi- 
ence. Blacks in the armed services have less of an affinity with 
established black organizations than many other blacks have. 
Blacks in the military are less liberal than blacks outside the 
military. More of them voted for Reagan in 1984. And more of 
them accept the long-term goals of American foreign policy (Mos- 
kos, 1986). 

Similarly, militancy is virtually absent from military women. 
They are not attracted to the women's liberation movement. Women 
in the military specifically reject feminism as a self descrip- 
tion. They avoid the use of the term because they see a feminist 
as someone who must subscribe to a requisite set of views on par- 
ticular subjects and they wish to avoid the political costs of 
labeling. They critique gender discrimination even though they do 
not wish to be designated as a feminist (Katzenstein, 1990). 

One study of women in the Air Force found that often times these 
women had negative views about feminist organizations, including 
DACOWITS. Women did not identify with the feminist movement. A 
great majority emphatically said that they were not femin- 

ists (Dunivin, Minerva). Even Jacquelyn Davis, as head of DACOWITS 
stated that she did not view herself as a feminist or DACOWITS 

as a women's rights organization. (Katzenstein, 1990). 


Military women distanced themselves from women's groups and 


ignored women's issues. For example, over half the women in the 
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Air Force study were not familiar with the term "DACOWITS" and 
were surprised to hear of its lobbyist successes. In addition, 
they were unfamiliar with Minerva, the quarterly journal and news 
magazine about military women. When informed about the journal, 
the women were genuinely surprised and pleased to hear that their 
career draws some professional attention from scholars. 

Most women said that they were not well informed about legis- 
lative action or military policies that affect women's roles in 
the Air Force and military. They explained that their disinter- 
est stemmed from a view of women's issues as irrelevant. They saw 
it as more important to stay current on issues that affect their 
career fields, the officer corps, or Air Force Personnel. 

Women find it more important to develop networking relation- 
ships in their career specialties. The occupational group is 
important to stick with for it provided valuable learning experi- 
ences. Women preferred to sleep in tents with the males that they 
worked with -even when that required they have minimal privacy, 
than to walk the extra mile to sleep with women with whom they 
were not a team (Schneider & Schneider, 1988). 

It is common to hear women activists in the military speak of 
the need to be mission-oriented, team players, to work for change 
from within, to follow the chain of command. The women in that 
Air Force study thought it was more important to be good in their 
work (versus collective action) to gain equal treatment and sta- 
tus. These women did not want to overthrow the Air Force not to 
separate themselves from its culture. They just wanted to work in 


the Air Force and get their fair share of rewards, based on their 


individual merits. They advocated individual action within the 


system, thus they did not feel attachment to other women or femin- 


ist issues. They shied away from any collective action such as 


demonstrations because to them feminism symbolizes radical action 


(Dunivan, Minerva). Feminist in the military speak from a more 


conservative politics, focusing their challenge on gender discri- 


Mination within the institution exclusively, and speak of gender 


issues as separate from other issues of race, class, and sexual 


preference (Katzenstein, 1990). 


the organizational structure of the military 


In addition, 


impedes the development of a women's collective force. Since the 


separate women's corps (waves, wacs, wafs, etc.) were dismantled 


before the late 1960's, women have been dispersed throughout the 


services (Katzenstein, 1990). Since they were not fully inte- 


grated into units open to them, women often found themselves iso- 


lated predominantly in male organizations, without female friends 


1990). 


or role models (Barkalow, Male commanders were usually so 


preoccupied with the problems of their larger male constituency 


and their dependents that women were often reluctant to seek them 


The sense of isolation could some- 


out for counsel and advice. 


times be overwhelming, especially for the young first-term 


enlisted women (Holm, p 383). 


Countering this trend, some women had experienced some net~- 


working among women while in the Air Force. For example, some 


enjoyed belonging to professional associations such as the Women's 


Military Pilot Association (WMPA). They saw political and social 


advantages in association (Dunivan, Minerva). There are also some 


networks-of women who have been the feminists "from" within the 
military (Katzenstein, 1990). Furthermore, in studying that group 
of Air Force Women the research found that although they did not 
support the feminist movement and its organization, most women 
expressed strong feminist attitudes about appropriate roles for 
military women. Most agreed with the concept of equal pay and 
equal rights, but did not agree with other positions. Most felt 
that military women should be allowed and even required to train 
for and perform combat roles. Most cited equal opportunity of all 
members, including women as their reason. They believed that women 
should be included in any future military personnel draft. (Duni- 
van, Minerva) 

It is difficult, however, to “organize” as a feminist in the 
military. Women often perceive that the chain of command does not 
work in attempts to redress grievances. Women feel that they are 
discouraged from taking complaints to higher authority and that, 
when they do, commanders often ignored them. In some cases, espe- 
cially when the problem is sexual harassment, it is a commander 
who is the problem (Holm, 412). 

Thus one of the reasons that it is difficult to organize mil- 
itary women is that military women do not feel it is safe for them 
to organize collectively (even if enough other like-minded women 
can be rounded up). Women are routinely suspected of subversive 
solidarity whenever two or three stop to chat in a hallway (Wilds, 


1990). At most installations, female networkings was either 


frowned upon or overtly discouraged (Schneider & Schneider, 1988). 


Women are certainly not encouraged to seek friendship and support 
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among other female soldiers. As one woman officer explained: 


Gathering of women are perceived negatively in most military 


circles. In spite of all the flap that goes on in the military 


about how desperately men need to bond with one another, male sol- 


diers seem categorically unable to perceive, or to forgive a simi- 


lar need in women. They often appear to possess an irrational 


fewer of women's groups, believing that, in their midst, men will 


be plotted against, or perhaps worst, rendered somehow unneces- 


sary. If women soldiers do try to develop a professional support 


network among themselves, they are faced with the dilemma that 


something as simply as two women officers having lunch together 


more than once might spark rumors of lesbianism ~a potentially 


lethal charge” (Barkalow, p.167). 


Thus, it is not surprising then that one study of women in the 


Air Force found that women seemed to fear that a separate women's 


identity would hurt women’s integration in the Air Force. Men 


would not like it. 


They saw such organizations as counterproduc- 


tive or even subversive. Some women admitted that they had tem- 


pered their feminist attitudes since entering the Air Force 


because they did not want to be labeled as "radical feminists” 


(Dunivan, Minerva). 


Another difficulty with attempting to organized in the mili- 


have similar 


tary is that women in uniform themselves do not all 


interests. There are divisions between white women and women of 


between officers and enlisted women; between married women, 


color; 


Single parents and single women without children. Women career 


officers, for instance, tended to be those most outspoken about 
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existing bans on women in "combat" because they saw themselves 
staying in the service for twenty years and tagged combat~-exclusion 
as a@ principal barrier to their promotions. Enlisted women often 
were more frustrated by day to day harassment, with the military's 


inadequate medical services for women; they were the women sol- 


diers perhaps with the biggest stake in insuring that veterans’ 


educational benefits were sustained in a budget-conscious Con- 
gress. (Enloe, p. 22-23) Enlisted women are also much less likely 
to favor the elimination of the combat exclusion policy (Moskos 
(1990). 

CONCLUSION 

Military women have apparently "won" significant victories in 
the past two years. The armed services has declared zero toler- 
ance on sexual harassment and has abolished the combat exclusion 
for women. But does the process by which this victory was 
achieved matter? 

As I was writing this paper an incident occurred which cer- 
tainly highlighted the manner in which military decisions are made 
externally. The Marine Commandment in a letter to the troops on 
August 5, 1993 outlines a proposal to bar married recruits from 
joining the Marines beginning in 1995. Within days, he was forced 
to call a news conference to rescind that order and to publicly 
apologize. The President and the Secretary of Defense were not 
happy with his idea. Whatever the merits of his idea might have 
been, he had not obeyed the proper "chain of command. 

A similar incident had occurred in the late eighties when a 


study commission recommend that assignment to marine security 


forces and embassy guard unit positions be opened to women. The 

marine Corp Commandant openly rejected this proposal - only to be 
overruled by the Secretary of Defense who ordered the commandment 
to open embassy guard units to women (Holm, p. 418) 

Feminists must ask for increased political participation by 
women. It is unclear whether experience in the military will lead 
to increased political participation. There is very little partic- 
ipatory democracy in the military as there is very little democ- 
racy in the universities or in most places of employment. The 
point is that feminist have argued for increased participation in 
the military as a step towards greater citizenship for women. Is 
it? 

Certainly it is important to struggle hard to eliminate sexu- 
al harassment in every job situation. I believe that the fact 
that women are no longer excluded from all combat positions is an 
achievement for women. I look forward to a time when neither men, 
nor women, nor children would be forced to face combat. I would 
also urge that when we rejoice in the advancements of women in the 


armed forces, we use caution as we study what lessons in citizen- 


ship these accomplished and competent young women are learning. 


FOOTNOTES 
(1) Frontier vy. Richardson, 411 U.S. 677 (1973) 


(2) Edwards et al. v. Schlesinger, 377 F. Supp. 1091 (1974); 
Waldie Et. al. v. Schlesinger, 377 F. Supp. 1091 (1974) 


(3) Crawford V. Cushman, 531 F. 2d 1114 (1976). 


(4) Owens et al. v. Brown, 455 F. Supp. 291 (1978). 


(5) Dillard v. Brown et al, 625 F 2d 316 (1981) 


(6) Hill v. Berkman et. al, 635 F. Supp 1228 (1986) 


(7) That part of the media that has been most committed to the 
advancement of women in the armed forces has been Minerva: The Quarterly 
Report on Women and the Military. Since 1982, Linda Grant DePauw has 
printed Minerva. The Minerva Bulletin Board was started in 1988. This 
journal published scholarly, contemporary and historical information on 
women in the military in the United States and throughout the world. 


(8) It is important to remember that while women see combat 
restrictions as a limit to greater equality in the military, African- 
Americans males have suffered over-exposure to combat as a result of 
racial inequalities. 


(9) Understandably, the services resented this intrusion into 
affairs they thought best left to military experts. The military lead- 
ers tended to regard members of the committee as a group of busybodies, 
meddling in things they could net possible understand. The services 
deeply resented the committee's direct access to the Secretary of 
Defense (Holm, 1992) 


(10) Davis explained that "I'm not a feminist. I view this commit- 
tee as being supportive of the national security structure." Although 
Davis avoids the feminist label, she acknowledged with some bemusement 
that she was probably selected on the assumption that she would be as 
conservative on issues of women's equality as she was known to be 
on those of foreign policy (Katzenstein, 1990). 


(11) They defined "radical feminist" as having subscription to MS 
Magazine and/or belonging to the National Organization of women. 
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The most popular innovation in traditional news during the 
1992 election was the “ad watch," a report card on political 
campaign advertising. Political advertising had risen 
significantly in importance in the 80s as a source of campaign 
information. Widespread questions were raised concerning press 
responsibility for offering greater critical coverage of political 
ads since the appearance of “Willie Horton," an ad aired by an 
independent expenditure group on behalf of the 1988 George Bush 
presidential campaign, which was widely perceived as using racial 
stereotypes which were uncritically amplified in the news media 
Washington Post syndicated columnist David Broder and a number of 
academic critics argued that the press should treat political ads 


as political speech, and help voters evaluate them (Jamieson, 
1991). 


In 1990, leading newspapers, and several local televison 
stations decided to develop ad watches. A decision was made at 
the traditional televsion networks and on cable (CNN) to 
inaugurate this change in 1992 and the concept ad watches spread 
as well to local television news (Wicks and Kern, 1993) and more 
regional and popular newspapers, incuding USA Today. In 1992 ad 
watches assessing candidates’ veracity and campaign practices thus 
came to be a familiar part of the voters’ information environment. 


This analysis focuses on ad watches as a new source of 
information about candidate images, including their significance 
in relation to other major sources of information about 
candidates, particularly the political advertisements themselves 
together with election news and the newest innovation of the 1992 


election, long interviews conducted on traditional "entertainment" 
oriented talk shows. 


MEDIA AND ELECTORAL CHOICE 


Early work on elections centered on how political cognitions 
were organized and what factors motivated vote choice. The goal 
of this analysis was to determine how closely public opinion 
and voting behavior fit the expectations of democratic theory. In 
their classic book, The American Voter, Campbell, Converse, 
Miller, and Stokes (1960) argued that voters were not terribly 
well informed about the issues and did not have well-organized 
belief systems, but yet were able to organize their poltical 
cognitions in a way that preserved representative democracy (also 
see Margolis, 1977 and Smith, 1989, but see Nie, Verba and 
Petrocik, 1976). According to this research, the way in which 
citizens approached vote choice was through a "funnel of 
causality" -- a smooth, but narrowing, cylinder where broad social 
and economic forces operated at the top of the funnel, and more 
specific partisan principles based on these abstractions guided 
decision-making on concrete matters towards the bottom of the 
funnel. Rooted in historic experiences, such as the Civil War and 
the Great Depression, party ties organized the political world and 


provided voters with a stable framework for intepreting political 
events (Sundquist, 1983). 
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This so-called “Michigan model" gained great currency 
because of its clarity in explaining vote choice. Since about 70 
percent of Americans in the post-World War II period had party 
identifications and these ties were passed from generation to 
generation, a high percentage of votes could be explained through 
knowledge of party ties. Partisan identifiers tended to decide 
early in the campaign and to be unmoved by candidate appeals 
during the race itself. Parental socialization helped insure 
continuity from election to election (Jennings and Niemi, 1981). 
In addition, this model was seen as valuable because it reconciled 
imperfect citizen knowledge with the requirements of leadership 
accountability in a representative democracy. Citizens were 
perfectly capable of judging competing sets of political elites, 
based on their longterm political orientations, even if they were 


not especially well informed about specific issues which came up 
during the campaign. 


Since this model first came into use, a number of efforts 
have been made to extend its reasoning. One of the most prominent 
approaches has been schema theory. Schemas are cognitive maps for 
individuals which organize the political world for them (Graber, 
1984; Conover and Feldman, 1984; Lau and Sears, 1986). Ever since 
Simon’s (1979; 1985) pathbreaking work on information processing, 
it has been recognized that citizens rarely have the time and 
energy to make a full search for information. Instead, 
information shortcuts are used which allow individuals to 
interpret political reality based on symbolic maps. In the 
postwar period, partisanship and the left-right ideological 
spectrum provided the most general maps for political beliefs, 
while free enterprise, social responsibiltiy, and civil 
libertarianism represented alternative organizing principles. 


Schemas offer two advantages as analytical devices. First, 
they provide a powerful way for longterm values, backgrounds, and 
experiences rooted in people’s daily lives to influence public 
opinion (Lau and Sears, 1986). Second, these constructs show how 
belief systems other than partisanship structure political 
cognitions. Even if citizens have weak partisan attachments, they 
still have a coherent means for evaluating political events. 


Both schemas and models based on partisanship place great 
emphasis on stable, longterm orientations. The primacy of 
longterm predispositions means that short-term factors, such as 
media coverage and candidate maneuver, are not viewed as very 
important. In short, it matters less how events are portrayed 
than how they fit into long term political cognitions. 


Research on public opinion clearly supported this 
assumption. Evidence from the political communications field 
suggested a "minimal effects" model which limited external 
influences (Klapper, 1960). The media were seen as relatively 
weak because of selective perceptions on the part of viewers and 
the need to maintain cognitive consistency in longterm beliefs. 
Partisan predispositions structured people’s reactions to news 
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events, and information which ran contrary to cherished beliefs 
either was screened out or was not as credible as what was already 
believed (McGuire, 1985). The pain of cognitive dissonance made 
it easier for viewers to stick with prior views than to use media- 
provided information to develop a different belief. Numerous 


studies showed stronger support for media reinforcement than 
conversion. 


This explanation fit in with evidence on presidential 
general elections showing that candidate advertising and strategic 
behavior had modest effects on public impressions. For example, 
Mendelsohn and Crespi in 1970 claimed (page 148) that the 
"injection of high doses of politicial information during the 
frenetic periods of national campaigns does very little to alter 
the deeply rooted, tightly held political attitudes of most 
voters" also see Patterson and McClure, 1976). 


However, as new nominating arenas not structured by party 
loyalties have appeared and party ties have loosened, this 
perspective has been seriously questioned. A series of 
studies have found that the media influence voters’ agenda 
priorities (McCombs and Shaw, 1972; Patterson, 1980), prime 
standards of evaluation (Iyengar and Kinder, 1987), and defuse 


troublesome candidate qualities (West, 1993). In addition, the 
strategic aspects of candidate advertising appear to be quite 
important (Kern, 1989; Ansolabehere and Iyengar, 1991 and West, 


1993). Ads often play off one another and have consequences for 
electoral decisions. 


Strategic reasoning has become particularly important in 
light of evidence that public opinion is not merely based on 
long term values, backgrounds and experiences rooted in people’s 
daily lives, but are instead subject to influence by the media and 
political leaders (Zaller, 1992, Brody, 1991, and Page and 
Shapiro, 1992). According to these writers, elites play a major 
role in structuring public opinion (also see Edelman, 1964). 
Brody has also shown that citizen response to international crises 
depend considerably on the unity of elite reactions. Presidents 
are likely to have more extended "rally-round-the flags" when 
elite opinion is united rather than divided. Page and Shapiro 


argue that the public responds quickly and reasonably to elite 
cues. 


In sum, election campaigns have become more important because 
they involve a process of assigning responsibility for issues 
which are of concern to voters. Key election issues may change 
over the course of a campaign, as do voiters’ impressions of the 
candidates’ relative ability to deal with them. Images of 
candidates are formed not only around issues, but on character and 
performance as well. Is the candidate to be trusted? Does he 
care about the voters? Can he successfully achieve his 


objectives? In short, is he a leader capable of running the 
country? 


Prior research has suggested the significance for voters of 
dramatic visual messages (Graber, 1984). Campaign messages of the 
eighties came to be focused around personal emotional messages 
(Jamieson, 1988; Kern, 1989). In primaries, political ads 
contribute to the building of election narratives which have 
meaning to voters (West, Kern and Alger, 1992; West, 1993). Would 
ad watches also play a pivotal role in the 1992 election? 


A MULTI-METHOD APPROACH 
This research is part of a larger study of the 1992 election 
("The 1992 Presidential Election in Prime Time," which includes 
our colleagues Marion Just, Ann Crigler and Timothy Cook). To 
study the role of news and political advertising in campaign 
learning and electoral decision-making, in this broader project we 
integrate two traditions: the study of the campaign media 
environment and the examination of the voter’s decision process. 
Most election studies focus on one or the other. Research on 
media coverage of the campaign generally utilizes some form of 
content analysis (Robinson and Sheehan, 1983) and the results are 
analogized to the public response. Studies of public opinion 
generally rely on national samples which make it virtually 
impossible to correlate a voter’s actual media experience with the 
decision process. Two important studies of the 1976 election 
campaign integrated the analysis of locally available media 
content with the voters’ decision processes (Patterson, 1980 and 
G-aber, 1984). However, both of these projects were limited in 
their focus to only one or two communities. 


Our investigation of 1992 campaign messages relies on 
standard methods of content analysis. Given the large number of 
studies of network news and the prestige press already extant, we 
concentrate on the media on which most people rely. We include 
the three major network news programs and CNN as well as local 
newspapers, local television and political ads aired in four 
areas. [1] The four selected communities represent media markets 
ranging from small (Fargo,S.D.-Moorhead, Mn. and Winston Salen, 
N.C.) to large (Boston and Los Angeles) and in each major U.S. 
geographic region: North, South, Midwest and West. 


Political ads were analyzed for issue content, tone and 
narrative. Ninety ads from the primary campaign phase were 
located for the study, obtained through on-air taping as well as 
through ad tapes made available by commercial vendors, such as 
Aristotle Industries and Professor Pat Devlin. We examined these 
spots to determine what cues were provided to voters. In the 
general election, we collected the media buys from local 
television stations, which gave us information concerning their 
frequency and reach. We also collected information on the 
frequency and reach of ads aired on network television from 
National Media, Inc., a consulting firm specializing in media 
buying. Individual candidate strategies were examined through 
interviews. 


Television ad watches were analyzed through content 


analysis which focused on the nature of the analysis of ads 
(description or evaluation), as well as the objects of analysis: 
the commercial’s accuracy, use of visual symbols, or 
effectiveness. (2) Use of visual information from the ads was also 
examined, to understand the degree to which the effort was made to 
"delink" advertising information in ad watches from the news 
context. (Jamieson, 1991) Given recent criticism that the ad 
watches favored particular candidates, notably Bill Clinton in the 


general election (Rosenstiel, 1993) we compared the candidates’ 
ad watch coverage. 


We addressed the question of how voters construct the 
meaning of campaign messages with a variety of methods. We 
conducted in-depth interviews which elicted natural language 
discourse about the electoral process, the candidates, and media 
and non-media sources of information (Mishler, 1986; Neuman, Just 
and Crigler, 1992) with roughly a dozen voters at all sites in 
late January, 1992 and again at the time of each state’s primary. 
Surveys and focus groups, the latter similarly designed to 
encourage voters to talk about the election in their own voices 
were also conducted at the time of each state’s primary, with the 
exception of Fargo-Moorhead where no survey was conducted in the 
spring. In the fall 1992 surveys, depth interviews and focus 
groups were conducted in all sites at the end of September and in 
the final week of October. (3) Common questions were asked in all 
opinion measures. Focus groups were coded in a fashion which 
would enable us to assess not only the nature of the candidate 
images which voters constructed, but also the prior information 
and experiences which participants brought into the discussion as 


they constructed social meaning in reaction to messages (Kern and 
Just, 1992). 


This analysis devotes particular attention to one state, 
North Carolina. It seeks to understand how voters constructed 
meaning late in a primary in which they were not happy with the 
choice they had to make. In the general election, a comparison of 
North Carolina with the other states in the sample helps us 
understand the fact that there were crucial differences between 
battleground and uncontested states in media environments as well 
as recall of political advertising and use of messages in the 
construction of candidate images. 


The North Carolina electorate includes not only solid 
Republican and Democratic partisans, but also a large number of 
swing voters, both independents and nominal Democrats who have 
voted Republican in recent presidential elections. As the 
nation’s tenth most populous state with 14 electoral votes, 
it receives a great deal of candidate attention. Its primary on 
May 5, 1992 came less than a week after the outbreak of rioting in 
Los Angeles. George Bush handily won the primary on the 
Republican side, but it nevertheless contributed to his ongoing 
image deterioration. In the fall, the Republican nominee who had 
won North Carolina easily in 1988, was able to eak out a narrow 
victory over Bill Clinton (44 to 43 percent of the vote) in one of 


the closest races in the nation. 


Unlike the rest of our target states in the North, Midwest 
and West, and more in keeping with a number of Southern states, 
the major party candidates kept Ross Perot largely at bay with 14 
percent of the vote, well below his national average of 19 
percent. We compare what happened in North Carolina with the other 
states in our sample, where Ross Perot gained well above twenty 


percent of the vote and voters experienced a different information 
environment. 


In analyzing the significance of information for voters, we 
pay particular attention to three important categories of 
evaluation, the candidates’ ability to handle the economy, and 
their perceived qualities of both leadership and caring. 


THE CAMPAIGN CONTEXT 

We focus on the entire campaign in order to fully understand 
the meaning of media for voters in the process of image 
construction and reconstruction from late January through the 
November election. From an image perspective, there is continuity 
on two dimensions: the emergence of the "outsider" or the self- 
described truthteller, who is an amateur running against politics 


as usual (Paul Tsongas, Patrick Buchanan, Ross Perot) and the 
deteriorating incumbency of George Bush. 


Voters were profoundly concerned about the economy, as well 
as a host of other domestic problems, including health care, 
welfare, race relations and education. By the time of Ross 
Perot’s emergence in the spring, which grew to significant 
proportions around the time of the North Carolina primary, 
domestic concerns included reform of the campaign process and 
American political institutions as well. Character emerged early 
in the primary as a central frame for voters, one that is linked 
with performance. (4) 

Throughout the campaign, the deteriorating incumbency of 
George Bush reflected the calls for change by Paul Tsongas, 
Patrick Buchanan, Ross Perot and ultimately by Bill Clinton. 


THE 1992 AD WATCHES 


Because they were the major source of voter ad watch 
information, we examine the ad watches which were aired nationally 
by the traditional networks and cable (CNN). Ninety-three 
nationally televised ad watches were aired during the entire 
election period. CBS led with close to a third of these, while 
ABC, CNN and NBC, respectively, aired 20, 19, and 23. Twenty five 
were aired in the primary (January to June 6) 21 during the summer 
months, and 47 during the general election (September 1 through 
election day). During the general election, most of the ad 
watches aired in October, coinciding with the heaviest political 
ad buys by the three candidates, Bill Clinton, George Bush and 
Ross Perot. During the general election as well, all of the 
networks, except ABC, ran numerous ad watches. ABC aired six, to 
13 apiece for CBS and NBC, and 15 for CNN. (Cf. Rosenstiel, 1993) 


EVALUATING THE CANDIDATES: Evaluation of candidate ads 
centered around issues of accuracy, underlying visual messages 
(e.g., the use of symbols, for example, Willie Horton, possibly 
for manipulative purposes) and effectiveness. The issue of 
accuracy was a difficult issue for reporters. It was one which 
NBC’s Lisa Myers encountered on February 4, early in the primary 
season. She evaluated ads for Republican challeger Patrick 
Buchanan (ridiculing Bush’s 1988 pledge "Read my lips, no new 
taxes") and Democratic primary Bob Kerry’s health care plan. A 
large red label "False," was attached to each, and Myers concluded 
that the ads in 1992 were more deceptive than ever. 


A dispute quickly emerged within the nascent ad watch 
community, as Brooks Jackson, a former investigative reporter with 
the Wall Street Journal hired by CNN, disputed the label in 
Kerry’s case. Kerry’s misleading claim, as cited in Myers story, 
was that "he is the only candidate with a national health care 
plan." This statement, he said "didn’t strike me as 
misleading...Kerry is the only candidate who has a national health 
insurance plan which places the federal government in the role of 
insuror. The script also said, ‘I’m the only candidate with a 
national health plan...the other plans are counterfeit.’ This 
implies that there are other plans." (5) So, he concluded, the 
NBC "falsehood" label is itself inaccurate. 


For purposes of this analysis, which focuses on the impact 
of ad watches in the late campaign season, we evaluate the ad 
watches from March 1 through the June primary in Los Angeles (N= 
25). During this period only 50 percent of the ad watches 
made attempts at evaluation as opposed solely to description, of 
candidate messages. During the general election (September 1 
through the election) however, the percentage of ad watches 
evaluating candidate ads grew to 76 percent. 


There was an important exception to this more critical 
coverage during the general election (N=47). This occurred in the 
case of independent candidate Ross Perot. While the evaluation of 
the major party candidates’ ads intensified, 56 percent of Perot’s 
ads were considered only in the more descriptive mode of the 
primary season. In only two of his ad watches (N=27) were there 
checks for accuracy and visual symbolism. Although Perot was thus 
favored, Clinton was not. Clinton (N=27) and Bush (N= 33), who 
began airing ads earlier in the general election season, were 
evaluated more critically and in an even-handed fashion. Seventy- 
seven percent of Bush’s ads, and 73 percent of Clinton’s ads were 
probed for factual accuracy and underlying symbolic messages. In 
the great majority of the Bush and Clinton ad watches, fact checks 
were undertaken, underlying symbolic visual meanings were probed, 
and the 1992 ads were compared with those aired in the candidate’s 
own, and in earlier presidential campaigns. 


In sum, the ad watches were more critical in the general 
election. Close to half of Perot’s ads, however, were evaluated 
by the less critical standard of the primary season, and 


thus stood out for being favored as other candidates were more 
fully critiqued. 


THE PROBLEM OF VISUALS: Would campaign messages be 
amplified visually in the ad watches even as they were critiqued 
verbally? There are a variety of ways to think about the problem 
of the visual seduction of news stories, in this case ad watches 
(Jamieson, 1991). Here we consider two. 


The first relates to the practice known as using whole ads 
as "filler" (Rosenstiel, 1993). Visually interesting, 
entertaining, and to the simple, but frequently salient, point, 
political ads do grab attention, a decided attraction from a 
television perspective. We coded the ad watches to determine 
whether there was partial, full, or no use of visual material from 
ads. Few ads were shown entirely as filler over the course of The 
period from March to November (N=84). A full 79 percent of the ad 
watches include clips from the ads (partial visual material), 
however, in a pattern which did not vary greatly between the 
primary and general election periods. 


Another method developed in the ad watches was that of 
placing visuals from the ads in a box, or using some other 
graphic, such as the big red label or "x" for "falsehood" which we 
encountered on February 4 plastered over the ads of Pat Buchanan 
and Bob Kerry in the Lisa Myers ad watch. Other methods included 
that of Eric Engberg, CBS investigative reporter, who stopped a 
visual ad replay by calling "time out" like a sports announcer 
before evaluating the facts in an ad. Such practices were 
designed to contextualize the message, breaking the process of 
lending news credibility to a campaign effort. 


From March through November the boxing device employing less 
than the full screen was used in 56 percent of the ad watches 
(41.7 percent in the March to June period; more than double that 
during the general election). Full-screen ad coverage was used in 
only nine percent of the cases over the March to November period. 
A variety of other devices, including "x’s" and visual-breaks- 


with-staccato-voice were used in 18 percent of all cases over the 
entire period. 


Such efforts were made by national news to counteract the 
problem of visual amplification of ads as reporters verbally 
critiqued their content. But although verbal criticism, and 
boxing and other message breaking techniques increased markedly 
during the general eleciton, in more than half of the televised 
1992 ad watches the visuals themselves were aired. This had the 
effect of amplifying candidate messages. 


ISSUES COVERED: During the primary season, the issue covered 
most frequently in ad watches was taxes (30 percent of the 
stories). Republicans, including George Bush, used taxes 
throughout the eighties as their major political advertising 
theme. It is simple, salient, and easily measured in terms of 


performance, and related character flaws (Kern, 1989). It was 
used in the 1992 primary by Patrick Buchanan and Bill Clinton. 


In the fall the major issue (in 55 percent of all stories) was the 
econony. 


THE AD WATCH AUDIENCE 


The ad watches had a wide audience, as Table 1 illustrates. 
Starting in early March in Boston with highs of well over 50 
percent, the high audience level continued through the primary 
season until Los Angeles, when it declined to 41 percent. (6) 
This is not surprising, inasmuch as the number of national ad 
watches aired on television declined in May and June as the 
candidate pool contracted. With the party nominees no longer in 
doubt, ads in California were aired primarily to boost the major 
party candidates’ numbers against the challenge of Ross Perot. 


In the primary season the greater proportion of ad watches 
were encountered by the voter either on television, or in a 
combination of television and newspapers. The greatest number of 
voters who encountered ad watches solely in newspapers was in 
Boston. With an eye to the national media converging on New 
England to cover the New Hampshire primary, the Boston Globe had 
an "Ad Watch" reporter, Renee Loth, who covered practically every 


ad released during the primary season. Few viewers in Winston 
Salem (where USA Today was the primary source of newspaper ad 
watch information) and Los Angeles (where the Los Angeles Times 


also carried ad watches) experienced ad watches only through 
newspapers. 


In late September, ad watch viewing in the surveyed markets 
remained at its 50 percent primary level, while in Boston and Los 
Angeles increasing percentages of voters reported exposure to them 
only on television. In October with a general rise in advertising 
and ad watch activity, there was an audience jump of from 12 to 14 
percent in the surveyed markets. The rise occurred primarly on 
television. National television ad watch activity reached new 
peaks during the month of October. In Fargo-Moorhead, 

60 percent of those polled had seen ad watches, a figure 
comparable to that of metropolitan Boston and Los Angeles where 
local stations examined campaign advertising. 


Those who had seen the ad watches were asked how helpful 
they were. As Table 1 illustrates, the ad watch audience was 
ambivalent on this issue. The overall value of ad watches to 
voters will be examined later using the depth interview and focus 
group as well as the survey data. 


AD WATCH DEMOGRAPHICS: It has been suggested that those who 
are attentive to ads, or who watch local or national television 
news may be less well educated, have a lower family income, be 
younger, or be less interested in politics; while those who read 
election news in newspapers or attend to ad watches may rank 
higher in these attributes. Table 2 indicates that such 
expectations do not hold true, at least in a heavily contested 


| 


election in one state. Different political interest levels and 
demographic background did not distinguish North Carolina voters’ 
preference for ads, various news outlets and ad watches 
themselves. 


COMPARATIVE EXPOSURE: How significant was the ad watch 
exposure level in relation to that of other media? As we have 
seen, the surveys indicate that ad watch exposure levels were over 
50 percent of the sample through September, rising to over 60 
percent in October. This level was 20 percent higher than that of 
the September long interview (or infotainment) programs (See Table 
3) for Winston Salem voters in September. Similarly in October, 
ad watch exposure levels were significantly higher than 
infotainment exposure levels in all states in October, with the 
exception of Los Angeles, where the infotainment viewing levels 
reached that of ad watches in October. 


Table 3 also indicates that news was the preferred 
information source during the primary election period, and during 
September in Boston and Los Angeles. In North Carolina, however, 
the battleground state, in which Clinton ads started appearing on 
the airwaves in August and Bush ads began in early September, the 
ad exposure level was high, at 80 percent, on a par with news 
local and network news. In Boston, where more people prefered 
newspapers, the television exposure level was lower, and the 
newspaper exposure level was higher. 


In October, as the race intensified in all parts of the 
country, the magnitide of the national ad buys increased, along 

with the news coverage. Ad exposure levels jumped as well in all 
four sites by more than 10 percent, while exposure for all forms 
of news also jumped by 8 percent. 


THE 1992 PRIMARY 
We have seen that the ad watches in the primary amplifed 
candidates messages visually, even as they critiqued them. We 
have also seen that they were a heavily-viewed part of an 
information environment which included ads and news. Before 
attempting to unravel the meaning of this information for voters, 
and whether all candidates would benefit equally from the 
amplification process it is important to focus on the primary 
messages in news and ads. 


THE NEWS: As in previous years, overall news coverage tended 
to emphasise the campaign horserace and the candidates’ personal 
qualities. But there were interesting differences among the 
candidates in what qualities the media tended to highlight. For 
example, Bill Clinton received by far the most extensive coverage 
based on scandals and background, i.e., the Gennifer Flowers 
charges, accusations of draft evasion, and the like. This was 
especially true from the local news. Bush, by contrast, generated 
much more attention measured in terms of his ability as a leader. 
Tsongas and Buchanan attracted attention based on their abilities 
as campaigners. (Crigler, Just and Cook, 1992) 


Not surprisingly, these patterns of news coverage closely 
paralleled the views of citizens at that time. When asked an 
open-ended question in our March Boston metropolitan survey about 
what the most important campaign even] was so far, the top three 
items mentioned were Pat Buchanan’s electoral success (15 
percent), Bill Clinton’s scandals (11 percent) and native son 
Paul Tsongas’ electoral success (West, Kern and Alger, 1993). 


THE POLITICAL ADS: The content of political advertising also 
reveals important aspects of the campaign narrative. The most 
common type of ad involved biographic commercials providing 
information on the candidate’s own character and issues (22 
percent) and ads attacking an opponent on the issues while at the 
same time promoting one’s own position (21 percent). These types 
were followed by ads which presented the candidate’s own policy 
views (16 percent) made direct attacks on the opponent’s own 


character (1l percent), or attacked the opponent’s character and 
issues (10 percent). 


The emotional style of ads was examined through a coding 
scheme which divided ads into very positive (hopeful, human 
bonding, children or lyrical music), positive (serenity, comfort 
or reassurance), neutral, negative (uncertainty or anxiety 
related) and very negative (fear, repulsion, anger, or a sense of 
doom). Overall, the emotional style of ads was generally 
positive; 62 percent were positive or very positive, while 26 
percent were negative or very negative. 


Buchanan ran the most prominent ad, “Read My Lips," 
classified as very negative emotionally. This commercial included 
a harsh picture of Bush and questioned the president’s character 
for breaking his promise on taxes. It also presented a catchy 
narrative related to betrayal of the common person and fall of the 
mighty, a story line reminiscent of King Lear. "Read My Lips" 
illustrates the tendency for negative ads in 1992 to focus on 
visuals of opponents, not criminals as was true in 1988. 


Clinton, meanwhile, was outstanding for very positive 
emotional styles. He used ads on health care, for instance, to 
tell the story of a family and their medical problems. Visuals in 
these commercials allowed him to convey the positive, caring side 
of his own character as it related to health care. His plan was 
presented as a resolution of this important problem at the same 
time that it indicated he was a caring person. Both Clinton and 


Buchanan were effective at connecting salient issues with personal 
character. 


THE IMPACT OF THE MESSAGE: Voters bring their own affects, 
values and issue concerns to the process of interpreting the 
information which is available to them from various media sources, 
including ad watches, political ads and news. Information is 
selected directly from ads, and utilized in the construction of 
impressions of candidates. Information about a candidate is also 
selected from ad watches thought of as ad information, thus 


amplifying a campaign message. Critical information in ad watches 
may also prompt a description of a candidate which conforms with 
the image articulated in the critical ad watch. 


Local news coverage of campaign events, particularly early in 
a campaign, offers impressions of candidates which help voters in 
their construction of candidate images. Candidate images formed 
in an earlier phase of a political campaign (early March) can be 
enduring, and evoked by confirming information provided by a 
candidate later in a race (early May). 


These are some conclusions which emerge from an analysis of 
voter use of ad watches, advertising and news leading up to and 
immediately preceding the May 5 primary in North Carolina, which 
weakened the candidacy of Republican George Bush. Patrick 
Buchanan, although the loser in the contest (by 70 to 19 percent) 
nevertheless inflicted permanent damage. Buchanan’s themes 
predominated in the air battles in late September and early 
October. Bush’s broken promise on taxes was represented the 


emblematic character and performance issue through which other 
information was evaluated. 


In our April 30-May 3 survey of Winston Salem, conducted the 
week before the primary, Buchanan compared favorably with the 
incumbent president on a number of factors. He was viewed by 
voters as equally honest, more willing to fight higher taxes, more 
supportive of a middle class tax cut, better able to fight 
Japanese imports and more eager to put America first. His message 
got through. He campaigned in Winston Salem on the the first day 
of the survey, appearing in local media events, and holding forth 
on a popular afternoon radio talk show. Ads and advertising 


information amplified in ad watches played a central role in 
Buchanan’s rise. 


These conclusions emerge both from the survey analysis of 
impact of ad watches, ads and national news on three key aspects 
of candidate image, his ability to improve the economy, his 
leadership and his caring illustrated. This analysis which is 
illustrated in Figure 4, was conducted using multiple regression 
analysis techniques, which make it possible to control for the 
effects of party identification, ideology, sex, age, race, 
education and political interest. 


Table 4 illustrates one clear impact for ad watches, and it 
was a positive one for Buchanan. The more voters were exposed to 
Buchanan’s ad watches, the more positive an opinion they had of 
his leadership qualities. This relationship between ad watch 
exposure and Buchanan’s leadership was surpassed only by the 
greater impact on his leadership of those who reported actually 
having seen his ads. There was a downside, however, to Buchanan’s 
ad exposure. Buchanan’s ads constituted a critique of George 
Bush, but they did not reveal what he himself would do about the 
economy. And, not surprisingly, the mome voters reported seeing 
his ads later in the year, the less confident North Carolina 


voters were that he could, in fact, improve the economy. Ina 
Climate of news media coverage of Buchanan’s nationally failing 
candidacy, it was not surprising that news coverage had a negative 
impact on voter perceptions of Buchanan’s leadership. 


Table 4 also illustrates a few important facts about media 
use and the Clinton candidacy. News media coverage helped rather 
than hurt Clinton, the prospective Democratic nominee, in the area 
of leadership. His ads, however, had clearly not only failed to 
be positively reenforced by ad watches, but also had a negative 
impact in the critical areas of candidate caring and ability to 
handle the economy. The more Clinton ads voters saw, the less 
convinced they were by some of his key claims. 


Overall, in the late campaign season, unhappy voters 
selected largely negative information about the candidates. The 
exception was Patrick Buchanan. In the late April Winston Salem 
focus groups, which also measure media impact, Buchanan alone was 
highly appreciated and described as "sincere." As we shall see, 
his ads were highly memorable. As we see from Figure 4, 


information from them conveyed in the ad watches also most heavily 
impressed voters. 


REMEMBERING MESSAGES: To determine memory for specific ads, 
we asked the Boston metropolitan survey whether they could 
remember an ad run during the presidential camapign. The 
extraordinary memory in Boston for Buchanan’s advertising message, 
particularly his "Read My Lips Spot" is described elsewhere. 
(West, Kern and Alger, 1993) The ad was part of a media blitz 
strategy, which attempted to project the same simple message in 
ads, and in news stories (Kern, 1989). Buchanan blurred the 
separation between ads and news by using a news clips of the 
president saying "Read My Lips, " in a fashion which, as we shall 
see, would be followed by his message successor in the general 
election, Democrat Bill Clinton. 


Information from Buchanan ads reached North Carolina voters 
directly and through ad watches. In early March the Democratic 
and Republican candidates campaigned in South Carolina and 
Florida. There was also a heavy concentration of ad watches, as 
charges flew back and forth of "dirty politics." Buchanan’s 
NEA ad in Gergia linked Bush with homosexuality, and was adversely 
critiqued in the ad watches, which recalled his successful earlier 
use of "Read My Lips." Clinton attacked Tsongas on Social 
Security in Florida, and Tsongas responded with "Say Anything," in 
which he attacked Clinton for distorting his record. The ad was 
covered in the national televised ad watches and drew extensive ad 
watch attention because it violated expectations. Rene Loth of 
the Boston Globe was stinging: "Although Tsongas was the last 
Democrat to join the media mudslinging, it is hard to accept his 
higher-road-than -thou piety at the end of this attack." (7) 
Winston Salem voters saw not only the ad watches, but the major 
party candidates’ ads aired on Charlotte, N.C., television as 
well. Because of the regional angle, local news 


reporters covered the race for the first time. 


For over half of the March 8-9 depth interview panel reached 
by telephone in Winston Salem (N=13) Buchanan’s activities were 
the most important campaign event. Sarah, a cashier and young 
mother studying at night for a nursing degree, said "voters are 
going more for Buchanan because of the fact that they are 
disgusted with the economy." Steven, a steel worker, commented 
that Bush’s “asking him [Buchanan] not to run for the presidency. 
That was downright funny." Recent news-driven events served as 
the information base for the most important campaign event for 
others in the panel, including the release of a letter from the 
young Clinton to his draft board. "I’d hate to think that the 
president of the United States is a draft dodger," commented a 
Bush supporter. For Sandra, a factory worker, the most important 
campaign event was quite simply the fact that the campaign had 
reached home. "I seen the white haired one [Tsongas] on TV 
campaigning in South Carolina," she said. 


In response to the question "Have you seen any ads for the 
presidential candidates so far?" half the panel remembered seeing 
specific ads, which had been aired from Charlotte. The references 
were clearly visual, and from talking head ads which were less 
critiqued in the ad watches. An elderly Bush supporter remembered 
"an older gentleman speaking on Bush’s behalf." A Buchanan 
talking head was remembered in which he said "that Bush should 
throw in the towel." Other supposed references to ads were less 
Clearly connected with actual advertising messages. A Bush ad in 
which he "admitted that he raised taxes" was cited. The New 
England frame of reference, which had been amplified in the ad 
watches, provided the basis for the much of the discourse: Bush 
"admitting" and defending himself. Ads and ad watches thereby 
established a frame for interpreting later campaign information. 


In addition to recalled ads on the Democratic side, a vivid 
memory was for an ad watch that was remembered as an ad. An ad 
watch about Tsongas’ commercial, "Say Anything," described above, 
was recalled. Men on the North Carolina panel, who had not seen 
the Tsongas ad, because it was aired in Florida, nevertheless 
vividly described it in the language of the locker room as "dirty 
ball," "hitting below the belt" and "battering Clinton." From 
such incidents it is clear that critical candidate images, as well 
as positive ones, can emerge through voters’ 
use of ad watch information. 


Overall, it can be concluded that ad watches, as well as ads 
and news, provide important information which voters use in their 
construction of both positive and negative candidate images. 
Further, the candidate with the most clearly defined strategy, and 
with the most salient attack message most clearly benefitted from 
the ad watch exposure. Ad watches amplify candidate messages, but 


all messages are not equal. Some are more fully remembered than 
others. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


We have seen that the ad watches in the general election 
came to focus more clearly on the economy, and became evenhandedly 
more critical of the Bush and Clinton ads. They were also far 
less critical of the political ads of Ross Perot, who reentered 
the race at the beginning of October. 


Ad watches amplify memorable advertising messages. Ross 
Perot’s political advertising was indeed far more memorable than 
those of the other candidates. Thus we might expect that, as in 
the case of Buchanan in the primary, the primary impact for ad 
watches might be that of amplifying a memorable, and indeed, 
persuasive message. This was not the case, however, in one highly 
contested state, North Carolina. Indeed, as we shall see, the 
primary reported impact for the ad watches was to bolster positive 
voter impressions of Bush and Clinton’s leadership; and in the 
case of Clinton, reenforce a positive view, associated with 
viewing his advertisements, of his ability to improve the economy. 


TWO PATTERNS OF RECALL: In the general election campaign 
there were different patterns of ad buying, a national one, and 
one which occurred in a battleground state such as North Carolina. 
Perot’s advertising was much more signficant in the national media 
environment. He did not buy advertising at WXII, the local 
station with the largest audience in the Winston Salem area. 


There were also two patterns of recall of political 
advertising messages, a national one, within which Perot’s 
advertising was better remembered than that of either of his major 
party opponents, and a battleground state recall pattern, within 
which this was not the case. These varied recall patterns emerge 
from both the survey research and in-depth interviews. 


The end of October depth interviews conducted at the four 
sites indicate that Perot’s ads were more heavily recalled (in 
response to the question "Have you seen any ads for the 
presidential candidates this year?") than those of either Clinton 
or Bush in all of the three areas that experienced primarily the 
national media buys, Los Angeles, Boston and Fargo-Moorhead. (8) 
Within them his advertising played a predominant role. The 
opposite was the case in North Carolina. Seven ads each were 
mentioned for Clinton and Bush in Boston, to ten for Perot. Six 
ads were mentioned for Clinton and eight for Bush in Los Angeles 
to ten for Perot. In Fargo-Moorhead, the level of recall was 
lower, but the recall pattern favoring Perot over the major-party 
candidate persisted. Five ads were recalled for Perot, to 
Clinton’s three and Bush’s four. In Winston Salem however, more 


ads for Clinton and Bush (7 and 9 respectively) were mentioned 
than for Perot (4). 


The same varied pattern of recall emerged from the late 
October surveys. Overall, recall varied between 10 and 34 percent 
of polled voters in the four states. In Winston Salem, which 
received both the national and the local buys, it not surprising 


that recall was 34 percent. 


Ross Perot’s advertising made a deep impression elsewhere 
than in North Carolina. In Los Angeles six ads were mentioned by 
one percent of the voters. Of these five were Perot ads. Of the 
six ads which were mentioned by one half to one percent of the 
respondents (N=601), three were for Perot. Clinton’s ads, but 
significantly no Bush ads, were recalled in this most important 


state. In Fargo Moorhead, the pattern favoring Perot ads 
continued. 


This Perot phenomenon did not occur in Winston Salem. 
In its richer advertising environment, both a greater number of 
ads (N=21) and a broader range of ads was recalled in both 
categories. Of the eleven ads recalled at the approximately one 
percent and above level (N=609) only four were Perot ads. Of the 
10 recalled at the one half to one percent level only two were 
Perot ads. Perot’s 30 minute ad, as in the other states, 
generated high recall, at 4 percent. But this figure was not as 
high as in Boston and Los Angeles, where six percent of those 
polled remembered it. In North Carolina, as in no other state, a 
Clinton ad "Promise" (described by voters as "Read My Lips") with 


3.4 percent recall rivalled, the state’s Perot 30-minute ad recall 
figure. 


THE MESSAGES: The ads which aired in the North Carolina 
market were predominantly attack ads. There was a difference 
between Clinton and Bush’s attack ads, however. As Table 5 
(Section II) illustrates, both candidates devoted sizeable 
proportions of their airtime to attacks: Clinton, 61 percent of 
his airtime; Bush close to 67 percent. Since Clinton spent 
considerably more than Bush at the station, however ($175,000 to 
Bush’s $79,000) he aired the greater number of attack ads. His 
dovetailed character and issue messages, and, as previously noted, 
followed the Buchanan pattern of visual depictions of George Bush, 
breaking his promises. Indeed, a hallmark of his strategy was 
breaking down the boundaries between ads and news, and news 
depictions of Bush were key. 


His ads were also notable for including ad watch information 
developed to counter what was, as Table 5 illustrates, one of 
George Bush’s most frequently aired ads on WXII, "Federal Taxes," 
frequently described as "Pipefitter". Thus in a frequently told 
tale of the 1992 ad watch season, his campaign generated critical 
ad watches, and included one of them, from the Wall Street 
Journal, in a response ad (Rosenstiel, 1993; Greer, ICA Annual 
Meetings, Washington, May 1993). His ads also focused much more 
heavily the economy, an issue which was salient to voters. 


Bush’s attack ads focused on issues of trust, with 21 
percent of them focusing on character alone. Such an ad, "Trust" 
which featured a Time magazine cover of Bill Clinton raising this 
issue, was the third most frequently aired ad on WXII (Table 5). 
On October 22 he shifted strategy and aired "Crisis" concerned 
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with the Iranian hostage and other crises, but the ad was 
infrequently aired in North Carolina. On October 26 he aired 

a 60 minute positive spot about his presidency. But, of his late 
ads, only his highly emotional attack ad, "Arksansas Record" which 
featured a bird looking out over a desolate countryside, 
representing what Clinton had done for Arksansas rivaled his early 
"trust" based ads in airtime frequency. 


In the national news coverage during the fall, Clinton’s 
overall tone fell below the neutral level, joining that of Bush. 
Perot’s overall network news tone was more positive. (9) 


MESSAGE IMPACT: Table 6 highlights the results of the 
multiple regression analysis which examine the impact which ad 
watches, ads, and national news had on candidate image 
(controlling for other factors such as party identification, 
ideology, sex, age, race, education and political interest) in the 
three important areas of candidate issues and character which are 
of concern to us --the economy, leadership, and caring. 


There was only one major area of reported ad watch impact. 
Ad watches had a positive impact on both Bush and Clinton’s 
leadership. In other words voters who saw the ad watches did not 
fault both candidates for using their attack ads, despite the more 
critical verbal tone of the ad watches in the fall. Indeed, the 
more ad watches people saw, the higher the two candidates’ 
leadership score. For Clinton, however, the total benefit was 
greater, because he gained from viewers’ reported exposure to his 
ads as well. Since his ads contained visuals from news, as well 
as information from ad watches critiquing his opponents’ ads, it 
is likely that he thus benefited from news-in-ads just as he 
benefited from ads-in-news. His ads were linked with the 
credibility of the news media. His ads also benefited from their 
focus on the economy, and the similar focus of the ad watches on 
the economy as well. Voters who saw his ads said they had 


greater faith in his ability to improve the economy than those who 
aid not. 


Table 7 illustrates the particular impact of reported 
exposure to ad watches, ads, and national television on Clinton’s 
leadership. From it we see that he was neither hurt nor helped by 
his own attack ads, or those of Bush, or by Perot’s national ad 
buys. Instead, as Table 6 indicates, Perot was hurt in North 
Carolina by his own ads. Those who reported seeing more of then 
considered him to be less caring than those who saw more of then. 


The assistance which Clinton got from ads and ad watches 
was important for him. This is because he was hurting in North 
Carolina in the fall in a number of areas. One of them was media 
related, as Table 6 illustrates. The more national television 


news coverage people reported seeing in Winston Salem at the end 
of October the less they liked Bill Clinton. 


CONCLUSION 


From this comparison of media environments in the 1992 
presidential election, we find varied patterns of media messages 
and and recall of those messages. Voters construct their images 
of candidates drawing on their on values, attitudes and issue 
prefrences. From this analysis it is clear that they select bits 
and pieces of information from varied media as they formulate 
their impressions of candidates and move toward electoral choice. 
Patterns vary, as between a hotly constested state, and other less 
contested electoral arenas. For voters in both contexts, ad 
watches, like ads and news, provide important information which 
is helpful in their construction of candidate images. 
Interestingly, voters in most markets reported during the general 
election that ad watches were a more significant information 
source than the "newest" information phenomenon of the 1992 
election campaign, the extended interview format. Interestingly, 


this was more the case in the contested state in the sample than 
elsewhere. 


Ad watches amplify candidate messages. During the primary 
season they contributed to voter construction of a positive image 
of Pat Buchanan, reenforcing his memorable advertising messages. 
During the general election, they contributed, along with 
political ads, to a more positive view of both of the major party 
candidates in a battleground state. Voters’ interest in the 
economy was key as well during the general election, as this 
deeply felt concern contributed to the salience of Clinton’s 
more economically oriented message, along with that of the ad 
watches. Strategic considerations also played their role, as the 
Clinton campaign developed an advertising plan which included news 
clips which could take advantage of news "credibility" and the ad 
watch format itself. 


Ad watches were an important information resource for voters 
as the constructed their images of candidates in the 1992 
election. 
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Notes 


Local television stations used in this research included 
the dominant news program in each media market: KNBC in 
Los Angeles, WCVB in Boston, WXII in Winston Salem, and 
WDAY in Fargo/Moorhead. Local newspapers included 

the Los Angeles Times, the Boston Globe, the Winston 
Salem Journal and the Fargo Forun. 


Articles were considered to be "ad watches" if they fell 
into the "main focus" subcategory "political advertising" 
which was part of the broad category "campaign process." 
The other main focus categories were "single candidate," 
"multiple candidates," "issues," "political party(ies)" 
"presidential action," "vice-presidential action" and 
"other." The other subcategories of "campaign process" 
were "media," "financing," "conventions," "debates," 
"primary or general elections," and "horserace/strategy". 
Intercoder reliability checks were made to determine that 
all categories within the news and political advertising 
content analysis were mutually exclusive and could be 
coded accurately on a consistent basis. 


Local surveys were conducted with 590 adults in the 
greater Boston metropolitan area from March 2-9, 1992, 
600 adults in Forsyth County, North Carolina (Winston 
Salem) from April 30-May 3, 1992, and 484 adults in Los 
Angeles Country from May 18-31, 1992. 

Local surveys were also conducted with 600 or more 
adults in each of these areas between September 28 and 
October 4; and in each of these areas between October 21 
and November 1, 1992. Fargo Moorhead was polled only in 
October. 

Each of these surveys used telephone interviews with 
randomly selected individuals age 18 or older. 

Depth interviews and focus groups took place in 
each site during the polling period. Telephone 
interviews were also undertaken with the depth interview 
panel several times over the course of the election, 
including the summer months. 


For further analysis see Ann N. Crigler, Marion R. Just 
and Timothy E. Cook, "Character, Issues and Performance: 
The Discourses of Voters, Candidates and Media in the 
1992 presidential Campaign," paper prepared for delivery 
at the annual meetings of the American Political Science 
Association Washington, D.C., September 2-5, 1993. 


Montague Kern interview with Brooks Jackson, February 13, 
1993. 


The ad watch question was, "Some news media have been 
analyzing ads aired by (X candidate). How often in the 
last week have you seen news stories about these campaign 
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ads? 1) five times or more 2) three or four times 3) 
one or two times or 4) not at all 8) don’t know 9) no 
answer. Similar questions were asked for ads, news and 
extended interview formats. For more discussion of 
question wording on the media exposure variables see 
West, Kern and Alger, 1992. See also West, 1993. 


Renee Loth, Boston Globe, March 10, 1992. 


A limited number of scattered ads were aired on the 

local market in the non-competitive states: for Bush and 
Ross Perot on WDAY in Fargo/Morhead, and generic ads by 
the Democratic party on behalf of Bill Clinton and other 
Democrats in Los Angeles. 


See "The 1992 Presidential Election in Prime Time" 
(Democracy 1992) report at the annual meetings of the 
International Society for Political Psychology, 
Cambridge, July 1993. 
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Table 1 Exposure to and Evaluation of Ad Watches (percen 


Medium 


Saw} Newspaper TV Both Very 
Helpful 


“Republican 13 19 
“Democrat 15 19 
Winston Salem 17 23 
Los Angeles 23 13 


September 

Boston 24 
Winston Salem 24 
Los Angeles 28 


October 

Boston 26 
Winston Salem 14 
Los Angeles 42 
Moorhead 32 


Sources: March 2-9, 1992 Survey of Boston 
April 30-May 3, 1992 Survey of Winston-Salem 
May 18-31 Survey of Los Angeles 
September 28-October 4, 1992 Survey of Boston 
September 28-29, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 
September 28-October 4, 1992 Survey of Los Angeles 
October 25-30, 1992 Survey of Boston 
October 23-27, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 
October 26-31, 1992 Survey of Los Angeles 
October 25-November 1, 1992 Survey of Moorhead 


Spr 

Boston 
NA 
NA 
NA 
21 
10 14 
24 11 
5 14 
14 15 
17 13 
8 
18 10 


Helpful 


NA 
NA 
NA 
47 


38 
43 


centages) 
ry Somewhat Not 
ul (Helpful 
A NA 
A NA 
A NA 
1 32 
4 a 49 
1 46 
4 35 51 
15 40 45 
13 41 46 
17 36 47 
10 29 61 


Table 2 Media Viewing by Background Characteristics 


Bush Clinton Perot News- Local 
Ads Ads Ads papers News 


Age 3.5 3.5 3.5 


Education 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Family income 44 4.4 44 


Pol. interest 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 


Note: Numbers are means for each background characteristic 
for those seeing particular media outlets. 


Sources: October 23-27, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 


3.5 3.5 
4 3.9 
46 4.4 
1.6 


Ad 
Watches 


3.6 


3.9 


4.5 


1.5 


Natl 
News 
3.5 = 
3.9 = 
4.5 
1.6 = 


Table 3 Exposure to Ads, News, Ad Watches, and Long Interviews ({ 


Ads 


Spring Clinton Perot} LocalTV Nati 
Boston 


"Republican NA NA 61 
“Democrat 50 NA 67 
Winston Salem 62 NA 

Los Angeles 48 55 


‘September__ 


Boston 61 51 
Winston Saiem 82 82 
Los Angeles 67 55 


October 
Boston 82 78 78 


Winston Salem 92 92 90 
Los Angeles 79 78 84 
Moorhead 91 87 89 


Sources: March 2-9, 1992 Survey of Boston 
April 30-May 3, 1992 Survey of Winston-Salem 
May 18-31 Survey of Los Angeles 
September 28-October 4, 1992 Survey of Boston 
September 28-29, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 
September 28-October 4, 1992 Survey of Los Angeles 
October 25-30, 1992 Survey of Boston 
October 23-27, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 
October 26-31, 1992 Survey of Los Angeles 
October 25-November 1, 1992 Survey of Moorhead 


6 

6 

6 
5 

NA 75 7 

NA 81 8 

NA 76 7 
81 7 
89 8 

86 8 

85 


(percentages) 


Long Ad 
atiTV Newspapers) interviews Watches 


61 67 NA 52 
63 72 NA 57 
65 61 NA 50 
51 48 NA ay 


71 81 47 
80 71 52 
72 70 45 


87 
77 


78 
88 
84 75 
&4 86 


49 61 
58 64 
58 59 
54 60 


Table 4 Impact of Ad Watch, Ads, and 
on Candidate Images (Nomination Stag 


AdWatch NatiTVNews 


Winston Salem 

Clinton improve Economy (b) 0.01 —)a% 0.08 
Bush Improve Economy (b) 0.07 

Buchanan improve Economy (b) -0.06 

Clinton Leadership -0.04 0.04 

Bush Leadership -0.01 0.02 

Buchanan Leadership .O7* .o9** 

Clinton Caring (b) -0.04 

Bush Caring (b) 0.06 0.05 

Buchanan Caring (b) -0.06 -0.05 


Boston 

Clinton Improve Economy -0.33 — 64% 
Bush improve Economy 0.18 0.47 
Buchanan Improve Economy -0.21 -0.59 
Clinton Leadership 0.01 -0.01 
Bush Leadership 0.00 0.00 
Buchanan Leadership -0.01 0.02 
Clinton Caring (b) -0.52 
Bush Caring (b) -0.01 0.57 
Buchanan Caring (b) -0.08 -0.12 


Sources: March 2-9, 1992 Survey of Boston 
April 30-May 3, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 


Note: The numbers are unstandardized regression coefficients. 

- Those marked with a "b” are based on logistic regression 
estimates. Effects of control variables (party identification, ideology 
sex, age, race, education, and political interest) are not shown. 


p 
ps.ol 


0.22 

0.41 

-0.45 

-0.01 

0.03 

0.04 

0.40 

0.31 

-0.54 


and National TV News 


Stage) 
N RSquare 
08 343 NA 
06 399 NA 
05 399 NA 
414 0.13 
.02 471 0.13 
01% 386 0.05 
.07 370 NA 
370 NA 
“ne 370 NA 
22 353 NA 
41 308 NA 
45 307 NA 
01 364 0.02 
03 410 0.17 
04 373 0.03 
40 349 NA 
31 271 NA 
54 268 NA 


Table 5 


PRESIDENTIAL GENERAL ELECTION ADS AIRED ON WXII, WINSTON SALEM 


I.FIFTEEN MOST FREQUENTLY AIRED ADS 


CLINTON 
FIRST AIRED SUM ($) FREQUENCY 
10/19 20,065 
9/18 18,210 
9/24 15,075 
10/19 13,375 
10/16 23,555 
10/19 9,200 
11,050 


TITLE RAN 
Billion 
Curtains 
Promise 
Leaders 
Morning 

Hit Parade 
Data missing* 
Change 16,850 
Second Chance 9/07 11,1350 
Steady 9/29 8,935 
Make Am. Work 9/15 5,375 
Scary 10/01 3,120 
Data missing* 7,725 
Rebuild An. 9/18 6,095 
Data missing* 1,680 


AR 


BUSH 
Guess** 9/22 7,065 
Arkansas Rec. 10/26 12,870 
Trust** 10/08 9,140 
Fed. Taxes** 9/30 6,250 
Luke*# 10/12 8,265 
Peter** 10/12 6,715 
Gray Dot 9/30 4,605 
Cincin.Fred 10/19 2,535 
Presidency(60) 9 10/26 7,200 
Cincin. Barn. 10 10/19 4,290 
Guided Rev(60)11 9/01 5,750 
Crisis Rev 12 10/22 2,625 
Favor Rev 13 8/04 675 
Guarded Rev 14 8/04 1,475 
Federal Rev 15 773A 475 


II. AD CONTENT 


CLINTON (N=12 ads) Frequency Percent 
Candidate’s Character and Accomplishments 8 1.9 
Candidate’s Issues 28 6.5 
Candidate’s Character and Issues 128 29.8 
Attack Opponent’s Character and Issues 265 61.8 
Total 429 100.0 


BUSH (N=15 ads) Frequency Percent 
8 


Candidate’s Issues 2.6 
Candidate’s Character and Issues 30.3 
Attack Opponent’s Character 21.4 
Attack Opponent’s Issues 13.2 
Attack Opponent’s Character & Issues 32.6 

Total 304 100.0 


* These ads, like Clinton ads aired 10 or fewer times, are not 
included in the summary ad content talley, below. 
*tIncludes data for party version of ad which was also aired. 
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Table 6 impact of Ad Watch, Ads, and Nati 
on Candidate images (General Election) 


AdWatch Ads NatiTVNews 


Clinton improve Economy (b) 0.01 eg -0.01 
Bush improve Economy (b) 0.00 -0.01 -0.03 
Perot Improve Economy (b) 0.01 0.06 0.01 
Clinton Leadership .06* -0.03 0.03 
Bush Leadership .07* -0.03 0.03 
Perot Leadership -0.04 0.05 -0.03 
Clinton Caring (b) -0.22 -0.04 - bd 
Bush Caring (b) 0.21 0.10 0.37 
Perot Caring (b) 0.17 -19* 0.44 


Source: October 23-27, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 


Note: The numbers are unstandardized regression coefficients. 
Those marked with a "b” are based on logistic regression 

estimates. Effects of control variables (party identification, ideology 
sex, age, race, education, and political interest) are not shown. 


#Pp 4.05 


National TV News 
) 


N RSquare 


455 0.08 
470 0.04 
437 0.02 
474 0.15 
467 0.16 
420 0.03 
452 NA 
452 NA 
452 NA 


Table 7 Impact of Ad Watch, All Ads, and 
National TV News on Clinton Leadership 


Clinton Leadership 


Ad Watch .07* 
Bush Ads 0.03 
Clinton Ads -0.04 
Perot Ads -0.03 
Nat! TV News 0.03 


N 465 
R Square 0.16 


Source: October 23-27, 1992 Survey of Winston Salem 


Note: The numbers are unstandardized regression coefficients. 
Effects of control variables (party identification, ideology, 
sex, age, race, education, and political interest) are not shown. 


*p < .05 
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INTRODUCTION 


Public administration and democracy form a classical debate focusing around the concepts 
of technocracy, biased power relations and secrecy (Bealey 1988, Etzioni-Halevy 1989). 
Recent scholarly treatments of the theme are though of limited number as Gruber (1987) 
and Burke (1990) point out. In addition, the works actually focusing on the normative 
questions tend to choose their units of analysis in a rather superficial manner. Public 
admistration is analyzed as a monolith integrated structure represented by the top- level 
bureaucrats. It is at least implicitly assumed that it is at that stage politics and administration 
meet. What about street- level bureaucrats (Lipsky 1980), do they not change the image 
by emphasizing the importance of field level activity? Without doubt they do, however, 
street-level bureucrats only represent the other end of the same analytically defined public 
hierarchical structure. If the debate remains within the hierarchical structure, arguments are 


bound to remain at one or the other end of that framework. 


The task becomes more complicated when we loosen the monolithic picture, even the 
street-level bureaucrat image probably simplifies what public administration in terms of a 
process is about. First and foremost | refer to various kind of networks, multiorganizational 
situations and interaction (Gage and Mandell 1990). Accepting these as as starting point, 
many of the normative criteria lose meaning; how can street-levei bureaucrats be heid 


accountable if they only play a part role in the game. 


The following paper is structured around these essential questions, in addition, preliminary 


results from a Finnish research project are presented. 
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NORMATIVE PRINCIPLES: PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEMOCRACY 


What ought to be the proper role for public administration in a democratic state? A loyal 


subservant, a body of expertise or no role at all? To answer that question, the content of 
the word democracy should first be defined. Bealey (1988) rejects identifying democracy 
with values like freedom or rationality (in fact democracy may aim at quite contrasting 
values). Democracy for Bealey (ibid.) is not a Utopia but a tool, procedure for aiming at 
certain social goods (which ones is for the citizen to decide). The various actors in a 
democracy, voters, politicians and bureaucrats, each play a role in a rule bound game. 
Democratic states in general do guarantee more freedom for the citizens, however, freedom 
(of speech) is rather a prerequisite for a functioning democracy than a given characteristic 


of any democratic state. 


Democracy as an elegant game is bound to be vulnerable. The game may fall into decay 
both due to internal (lack of trust, violation of conventional behaviour patterns) and to 
external (nonconstitutional actors) reasons (Bealey 1988). Gruber (1987) formulates the 
fragility of democracy as how capable are citizens together with elected officials of 


governing. 


This brings us back to the role of public administration. Administrative structures formed the 
core of modern states until the advent of democratic procedures. In fact, at first sight this 
development brought together highly differing partners; bureaucracy was seen as contrary 
to democratic substance and spirit: secrecy against openess, equality against hierarchy and 


efficiency against amateurism (Bealey 1988). 


In a democracy, the final word belongs to the citizens. Constrains for their ability to make 
decisions however emerge, both technical ones (lack of knowledge and understanding) and 
ones related to interests (difficulty of aggregating individuals interests into a single public 
interest). While the former constrain is common for both citizens and elected officials the 


latter one clearly supports a role for wise leaders. 
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Willing to decide but unable to master the whole decision process, democractically elected 
leaders on one hand give discretionary powers to the bureaucrats, on the other hand set 
constrains by demanding bureaucrats to behave in an accountable manner. In principle it 
is an open question whether control be exerted over the procedures bureaucrats use to 
make decisions or over the substance of their actions? (Gruber 1987, 48). Whether one 
chooses to emphasize one principle over the other makes though a remarkable difference. 
While procedural control leads to defining the realms governments should not enter, 
substancial goals support strong state guaranteeing an equal share in governmental 
decision making. Both features can be traced in the postwar development of so called 
welfare states, the traditional and persistent legal- rational trait and the more recent 
emphasis on welfare services. In fact, Bealey (1988) argues that the introduction of a 
democratically elected partner to the side of public administration has above all yielded 
growth. Rules and other constrains however still characterize the functioning of public 
admistration and create a constant game between on one hand elected officials and 
executors and on the other hand between managers and operators (Wilson 1989). These 
are games which from a democratic point of view do not have a clear equilibrium. Too 
much discretion diminishes the power of elected actors, but too little is neither conducive to 
producing the expected public goods. Ham and Hill (1984, 153) perceive the situation as a 
vicious circle in which a subordinate who perceives he is not trusted feels little commitment 


to the effective performance of his work. 


So far the role of citizens has not been dealt with enough. The emphasis on procedures 


tends to reserve for ordinary people the constitutionally powerful but in practical terms 


slender position of voting. Particulary in a system of proportional election and coalition 
governments citizens may have difficulties in choosing between clearly profiled alternatives. 
As a consequence, voters tend to judge politicians and parties in terms of outputs: 
succesful policies are rewarded and unseccusful penalized (Bealey 1988, 93; see Rose 
1989 on ordinary peoples’ preferences). While the theory of democracy restricts the role of 
a citizen, the practice of welfare state seems to enlarge that role. A good example is 
planning, which as a phenomenon is claimed to contradict the working principles of 
democracy (closes futures options), but as a practice approaches citizens at the output 


stage; newer forms of planning may stress the incorporation of public opinion within the 
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planning process. 


Policies do vary to the extent they are controllable. Wilson's (1989) typology builds on the 
visibility of processes and outcomes, while Burke (1990) emphasizes whether organizations 
are constrained from outside or inside. A weakly constrained policy does not imply that no 
public interest towards this specific activity exists, on the contrary, but on realistic grounds 


the elected officials need to show more trust on the implementors. 


IMPLEMENTATION THEORY AND NORMATIVE VALUES 


lf the above discussion was reflecting the classical debate of a good society, we would 
expect value standpoints within implementation research to be more firmly based on 


empirical research. This however does not seem to be the case. 


Some of the implementation researchers claim that normative questions do not belong to 
implementation theory, the task is solely an empirical one (Palumbo and Calista 1990). 
However, values may implicitly be built into an analytic frame. Choosing statutory programs 
as a premise reflects the above delineated structure of citizen conducted policy making. The 
research task is a follow—up- one measuring the distance between expected and realized 
goals. Nothing in principle prevents those (if not researchers themselves) who make 
prescriptions to choose alternative strategies in bringing the behaviour of implementors back 
to the assumed traits, however, strenghtening the center seems to be the dominating option 
(Mazmanian and Sabatier 1989). In sum, the bulk of implementation theory seems to reflect 
the general principles of representative democratic theory. Lane (1983) claims that there is 
an objection that may be raised against implementation as evolution: public policy 


implementation takes place under the norm of responsibility and accountability. 


Implementation research as an empirical inquiry to the functioning of politico— administrative 


system ought to be in a revealing position to estimate how serious are the challenges to the 


ideal system. Some researchers, like Sabatier (1986) base their trust on ideal democracy 


on empirical research. Others conclude that implementation can be more accurately 
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described as adaption or evolution, or even that most of the policy making is done by 
street-level bureaucrats (Kelly and Palumbo 1992). Typically however the situation is 


considered both inevident and, from a democratic point of view, worrying (Burke 1990,135). 


Interestingly for the following discussion on networks, there prevails a confusion of the 


normative nature of a bottom-—up- perspective on implementation. The dominating image, 


as Linder and Peters (1990) formulate is that bottom-—up- perspective turns description into 


prescription by choosing the street-level actors' views as a criterion of success (Linder and 
Peters 1990). However, originally the bottom-up- method was launched as a tool for 
empirical research (Hjern and Porter 1981, Hanf 1982). When Barrett and Fudge (1981) 
critisized the top—down perspective on implementation they did not ground their critics on 
normative but empirical, realistic reasons. Throughout the bottom-up- literature there is 
indeed a strong empirical tune against making presumed analytical choices. One 
explanation for the obvious confusion might be the bottom— uppers inclination to proceed 
from empirical findings to prescriping more power to the field level. The critical question, 
however, should be how good as a tool the bottom—up- perspective is, particulary in 
delineating a realistic, objective picture on the implementation process. Normative questions 


should be based on research results, not direct analytic choices. 


NETWORKS 


If policies which are difficult to define in advance create troubles for the democratic 
procedure, policies which demand the participation of several actors assumingly create 
even more trouble. The question of many actors can also be discussed from the view point 
of co-ordination, which only weakly touches the normative questions. Here the focus is 
however more on the question of public authority, more exactly, in the potential deterioration 


of public authority. 


The above discussion on constrains and games was based on the assumption that the 
game is a zero-sum- game or a two- player- game. If however, and as recent literature 


suggests (Gage and Mandell 1990), there are more than two (sets of) players, the game 
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becomes much more complicated. The behavioural pattern, the types of communication 
which worked well between politicians and bureaucrats (be it laws or orders) may not work 
so well when the actor constellation changes. Barrett and Fudge (1981) proposed the 
analogy of construction for describing an implementation process: a process where actors 


cannnot authoritatively ordered but rather negotiated with. Burke's (1990) earlier discussed 


typology also notifies a situation, where the implementing structure is fragmented, 


revealingly however, the normative principle remains lacking. 


Across the policy space, the nature of interrelationships varies: implementation of public 
policies does not always ressemble construction. At least three different kinds of 


multiorganizational situations can be found in the literature: 


First, public authorities may come under an increasing pressure as the organizational basis 
of society transforms. In such acase the nature of public authority may change, numerous 
interests need to be notified (Richardsson and Jordan 1979, strong interests may even 
capture a public authority (Wilson 1989). The pressure aspect tends to emphasize weak 
position of the public participants in these networks and consequently the weakening of 


elected sovereings. 


Second, a deliberate aim at bringing together several organizations may create a matrix 
kind of situation where each participant has certain tasks and at the same time needs to 
adjust to the total web of relations (Mandell 1990). However, the deliberate design and 
rather rare occurrance of these project organizations make them less interesting from the 


normative viewpoint. 


Third, some researchers ciaim that multiplicity of organizations is a dominant feature of all 
implementation referring to an emergence of an organizational society in which many 
important services are provided through multiorganizational programmes (Hjern & Porter 
1981, 212-213). In contrast to the first type, these implementatation structures have in 
general a positive, co-operative character. In contrast to the second, these structures are 
less based on comprehensive design but on self-selection. The empirical evidence for the 


above argument is however still limited (on assistance structures for enterprises Hull and 
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Hjern 1987; on Swedish occupational health Bostedt 1992). The bottom—up- perspective 


may enhance possibilities to enrich the description on the field-level actors' behaviour and 
interaction. Whether the patterns of interaction ressemble in general implementation 
structures in the bottom—up- sense remains still open. Prior discussing that question it 


seems to be somewhat premature to rush into prescribing more power to the field level. 


In short, the point is, what difference does it make whether a particular decision (in a 


implementation process) is made by actor x or y or z ? Are we able to set some criteria 


from the democratic point of view: how does the actor constellation effect the questions of 


openess, responsibility and accountability? Do additional actors diminish public authority 
and thus endanger the working of constitutional democracy or do additional actors on the 
contrary increase the effectiviness of implementation and improve the legitimacy of the 
welfare state? These questions still remain open, the following discussion aims at offering 


some tentative answers. 


DEFINING A RESEARCH STRATEGY 


Confusion of the explicit motives and implicit consequences of various implementation 
approaches requires, | argue, first, clarifications and distinctions between arguments and 


second, empirical research based on representative cases and a holistic approach. 


Beeing conscious of the methodological risks | have chosen a bottom-—up- oriented 
approach (Hjern and Porter 1981), however, keeping in mind a holistic frame. What this 
means in practice is: 

rejecting statutory programs as a starting point and approaching implementation from the 
field within a looser theme, 

2. 

using an interview strategy to reveal and reconstruct the typical behavioural patterns of the 


actors, 
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3. 
relating actor's choices into a holistic framework to define the actual nature of local 


dynamics. 


The chosen strategy ought to contribute besides empirical results to the preceding 
normative debate. Network analysis as such offers some well developed tools for the 
recostruction of real world interactive situations (Knoke 1990). However, analytically 
sophisticated tools may bring along superficial research results. Revealingly, the main 
determinants of interactive networks, (substantive) importance and frequency may produce 
quite contrasting network structures. The methodological choices in the following 
discussion are based on a half structured interview method, where the principal framework 
is the policy substance. In other words, additional participants, the web of relations recovers 
for the interviewer through tasks and roles in the actual implementation. The tasks or 
functions structuring the interpretation of interviews constitute of a three- stage- process: 

1) problem definition 

2) problem assessing 


3) problem solving. 


LOCAL NETWORKS IN ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH CARE 


EXPECTATIONS 


Public concern for environment in Finland is a rather recent phenomenon explained both by 
the relative worsening of environment and by ordinary citizens' increasing concern. The 
administrative structures of environmental protection date back only to the early 1980's 
when the Department of Environment was founded followed by an intensive state initiated 


establishment of municipal posts. 
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Policy area chosen for this paper represents however rather a traditional public good. 


Environmental health care refers in the following to an extensive policy area which focuses 


on guaranteeing the inhabitants of a municipality: 


1. healthy usage of the municipal area, 
2. control of food production and sale, 
3. cleanliness of (household) water, 


4. protection against environmental accidents. 


The above concerns are traditional ones. A century ago dirty water caused infectious 
diseases and already in the early 1900's did the Finnish municipalities introduce first 
measures to regulate the location of industrial enterprises. The same concerns prevail, 
however, the nature of problems has changed. Sewage systems solved much of the water 
related infectious diseases, nowadays chemical industry and agriculture cause the major 
problems for the quality of water. Food stuffs are nowadays mostly produced and sold in 
hygienic conditions, health concerns deal rather with the contents of food in form of 


chemicals and additives. 


At present environmental health care (EHC) is based on a statute which came into force 
in 1965. A nearly thirty year period of practice means that if and when there were clashes 
with introducing new measures, these fights probably have been settled down. 
Characteristic for Finnish service oriented legislation, emphasize in the 1965 statute is in 
administrative questions. The law defines financial and administrative responsibilities 
between the state and municipalities. For the latter, as can be read also in the minutes of 
the parliamentary debate, the key question was not what the environmental health 
agencies are expected to implement, but rather how the costs for that policy are shared. 
The 1965 law does define substantive aims but in a highly vague expression: water 
distributed within a municipality is demanded to come up to the health standards. The 
national board of health, an agency recruiting both administrators and professionals, is the 


authority which then defines those standards. 


If political goals for environmental health care are scarce, are we able to find an alternative 


point of reference? What expectations do ordinary people or clients display? Here we 


encounter certain difficulties. 


The main difficulty for ordinary people is the lack of knowledge, EHC has in principal a 
technical character; water purification or criteria for healthy construction are difficult 
processes to judge. How about results, does not everyone value the good quality of drinking 


water or food? At least two objections can be raised: 


First, private and public interests do not necessarily meet. Environmental risks for human 
health are mostly caused by human factors. A major problem for surface water systems are 
agricultural emissions, which make water eutrophic and thus increase the potential of 
poisonous blue-green algae flowerage. Similarily, a fraudulent shop keeper may prefer 


monthly turnout to the quality of goods. 


Second, characteristic for the policy in question is a risk nature. Certainly EHC inspectors 
do receive rotten food stuffs from angry citizens and accidents do occur, however, basically 
environmental health care aims at minimizing risks. As a consequnce, the ideal results of 


the policy are invisible from a citizens' viewpoint. 


However, let's not rush into conclusive remarks before actually examining the case further. 
So where to start "on the field"? The choice depends partly on to what extent a researcher 
wants to proportion a specific public agency to it's environment. The more distance between 
public adminstration and civic society, the less important a particular public agency may 


appear (Rose 1989). 


The following delineation of the implementation of EHC is based on interviewing 1) health 
inspectors in three municipalities and 2) interviewing actors the health inspectors mentioned 
as participants in the above (1-4) tasks. The interviews conducted during 1992 and 1993 
depict the general character of local EHC in contrast to the frequency of interaction during 
a limited period of time. 


Local agencies for EHC are composed of a board, a supervisor ( a veterinarian in all the 


three municipalities) and a health inspector. As the last one is the only full- time official for 
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the field, interviews seemed to be reasonable to start from them. The general structure of 


the Finnish local government is briefly delineated in appendix 1. 


LAND USE AND BUILDING 


Decisions concerning the use of land and building within a municipality take place at three 


major levels: 


a) town zoning (macro) 
b) control of building construction (meso) 


c) control of prevailing buildings (micro) 


From a health inspector's view point decisions at all these levels ought to include a health 


aspect. The challenge is to work through that aspect. 


a) Identifying problems 


How do health related questions emerge in planning and building? 

First, all the municipalities have a planning agency which carries main responsibility at 
various zoning levels. Land use planning is characteristically an incremental process; as 
municipalities grow, new areas are taken in usage and building becomes more effective in 
terms of volume. Planning itself is a technical process, however, the main guidelines are set 
by a coordination group. In none of the three municipalities did health agencies have a role 


in that group. 


At some stage of the technical planning process, rather towards the end than in the 
beginning, a planning agency asks circulates the proposal for comments. The scope of the 


circulation is decided by planning authorities themselves. From the three municipalities; 
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- in A the planning engineer and health inspector had 
a well functioning relationship, 

- in B comments were asked from health agency, however, 
planning authorities did not value this relationship 
high, 

— in C health agency was not included in the 


circulation round. 


The relationship matrix is complicated when some qualitative aspects are considered as 
well. Paradoxically, in both A and C the health inspectors had no intensive interest in zoning 
questions. C's reluctance was rather explained by an administrative factor: EHA was part 
of a regional structure which caused additional delay in the commenting process. 
Municipality B presents an example of a clash between an active health inspector and a 


reluctant planning agency. 


Second, all new construction within a municipality is controlled by a building agency. 
However, according to the 1965 law, some enterpreneurs (the law lists the risky ones) are 
demanded to apply for a permit directly from the health authority before placing in the 
community. In addition, some service enterpreneurs are not allowed to open a store before 
it is approved by the health authority. Only five to ten cases (the urban municipality B 
facing relatively more) annually have filled the above paragraph. To comply, a potential 
enterpereneur requires knowledge of the rule, in some cases this knowledge has been 


lacking frustrating the original aim of the procedure. 


In the majority of cases (not least for the above ground), health inspectors work in close 
relation with the building agency. Would be enterpreneurs do not necessarily know the rules 
so heaith inspectors usually visit the building agency weekly to check if there are applicants 


which have relevance to the viewpoint of health. 


Do the building inspectors have a higher respect for health inspectors compared to the 


plainning agency ? According to the interviews, building inspectors did not find any major 


problems in this particular relationship. All building inspectors considered health aspects 
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and safety aspects as closely related. However, all gave health inspectors a chance to 
comment applications. The critical part of the relationship was rather the basis on which the 


comments were grounded. This will be discussed in the next chapter. 


Third and finally, health concerns emerge as well within the prevailing buildings. Health is 
among other concerns like esthtetic values and safetiness, so concerns need to be defined 
prior further processing. When planning and building control stages are through, public 
authority in relation to land usage and buildings diminishes to a certain degree. The 1965 
law guarantees health inspectors free access to all buildings within a municipality, however, 
private enterprises and homes are not that easily approached. In practice, health concerns 
emerge via two major channels: complaints based on public concern and on private 
concern on the other hand. The difference is partly artificial, concern for neigbouring polluter 
is probably based on first and foremost complainers’! own interest. On the other hand, it 


makes a difference to bring one's own affairs to public treatment. 


The nature of complaints varies so health inspectors do need some local knowledge to 
assess how serious concern is in question. Factors like the polluter's role in local 
employment, even personal grievances effect whether complaints are raised and for what 
purpose. In addition, complaints bring up only visible risks; the risks of ground radiation as 


an example can hardly cause concern unless the case is raised by experts. A characterstic 


feature of health concerns within private homes is instrumentality. A house occupant 


wishes to remove biased materials and constructions (or a tenant wishes to move to 
another house). In that case the role of the health inspector is limited to making a statement 
whether the damage causes health hazards. One of the interviewed inspectors pointed to 
the cumbersome task of defining the degree of damage without assessing what caused the 


damage (to avoid becoming drawn into lenghty legal processing). 


Environmental health care has in principle a close relationship to public health authorities. 
In practice the relation however depends on the attitudes of the inspectors. In two out of the 
three municipalities, inspectors considered doctors as distant and irrelevant for their work. 
In the third one, the relationship was closer and doctors used to send some patients to 


councel the health inspectors, in case the occupant's environment was suspected to cause 


health problems. 


The above delineation shows that health risks of land use and building do not emerge 
mechanically. The composition and activity of interrelationships effect the way health 


concerns enter the assessment stage. This is the topic of the next chapter. 


b) assessment 


Assessment in the following refers to the process which finally ends with deciding how 
serious risk is in question and how to minimize the risk. In practice, assessment takes place 
as the health agency prepares comments for other agencies, answers to the complaints or 


defines what is demanded from a particular entrepreneur. 


Assesment is based on criteria defining whether an particular case is a health concern. How 
well does legislation provide this guidance? The criteria varies between differing risks. 
Compared to the control of water, which is based on elaborate laboratory tests ( costs 
constituting the principal limitation), assessing whether a land usage or building- related 
potential risk is a real one faces some serious objections. Criteria may exists, however, only 
for a limited number of risks. Required to evaluate whether a particular building causes risks 
for the occupants, health inspectors confine themselves to air humidity, mold and 
formaldehyde. Suspicions not grounded in criteria are categorically rejected. Second, even 
an existing criterion may prove to be difficult to verify. The 1965 law demands authorities 
to consider noise abatement as one of the main factors in the quality of environment. 
Consequently, a potential enterpreneur is required to indicate whether the project causes 
noise. Noise is however a variable phenomenon and health inspectors do not have the time 
nor energy to make lenghty follow-up- studies of a not yet existing source of noise. 
Similarily, whether a pig house emits smell depends on surface profile, winds (variable) and 


even subjective perceptions. 


In sum, the fact that the basis of assessing potential health risks is limited, makes the work 


of a health inspector on one hand easier and on the other hand more difficult. All the 


analysed municipalities had recrutied only one health inspector, as a consequence what 
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the inspectors did was a question of choice or priorization. Some risks, even if some 
knowledge exists, remain untouched. The limited number of grounds forms thus a protective 
shield against the pressures. The shield may however turn also into an obstacle to effective 


implementation. 


When health inspectors face difficulties in formulating arguments against plans or 


construction applicants, building contacts to other actors may strenghten the inspector's 
position. Within the health agency, a veterinarian could benefit from an academic and 
expertized training in analyzing various risks. However, only in municipality C. had the 
veterinarian enough time to such endeavour. The board, a central organ for transfroming 
the preferences of municipal inhabitants into policy outputs, is deliberately composed of 
laymen. In principle, a board should represent both specific interests (political, professional, 
areal) and the municipal interest (autonomy above all). According to the interviews, both 
grounds seemed to certain extent illsuited to the practice of EHC. To set municipal 
standards for shop keepers, health inspectors rather consulted inspectors in neighbouring 


municipalities than the board thus prefering co-ordination to local decision making. 


Assistance was thus seeked from expertise organs like research centers and consultation 
agencies. Health authorities in municipality B. as an example initiated a large research 
project on noise. The motive was to collect representative knowledge to be used in the 
future plan proposal circulations. In addition, cotacts could be made in order to mobilize 
support. In municipality B. the health inspector, personally a member of a environmental 
club claimed that the club could more effectively put pressure on the municipal council than 
the EHC board. 


SOLUTIONS 


Solutions to land usage and building related health concerns are partly out of health 
inspectors hands. Circulation of comments is supposed to serve the purposes of the 
circulating authority, which then may independently decide whether or not to take notice of 


the gathered comments. What comes to town zoning, there appeared a sharp contrast 
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between municipalities A and C and on the other hand B. In the former ones, health 


inspectors found town zoning unproblematic even without a chance to comment (C), 


whereas both the health inspector and the chairperson of the board in municipality B. found 
the effect of their comments quite unsatisfactory. The difference between municipalities is 
partly explained by socio— economic factors: municipality B. faced more intensive urban 
development compared to A. and C. and thus there was a higher demand for new housing 
areas and roads. Consequently a potential for a clash between values of health and on the 


other hand economic development, municipal growth increased. 


Within building control interaction between the two authorities was closer and from the 
health inspectors’ viewpoint even fairly effective. However, building inspectors’ attitude 
towards the interaction was somewhat more critical. They found health agencies strategy 
too legalistic, grounding health concerns with paragraphs, compared to merely listing 
relevant factors from the health viewpoint. Besides, the whole process of asking for 


comments was rather seen as a formal ceremony than of real importance. 


Third, what comes to health risks within prevailing buildings, potential measures were of 
wider scope. In those cases where solving a problem takes place between a health 
inspector and a client, the 1965 law provides the mandated actors with strong sanctions: 
unwilling enterpereneurs or citizens can be fined or the required tasks can be done at the 


enterpereneurs' expense. 


The interviews however revealed that health inspectors are quite reluctant to use the power 
they are endowed with. The explanation can be found in continuity, the smaller a 
municipality is, the better the reputation of municipal bureaucrats spreads within ordinary 
people and entrepreneurs. Resorting to force would weaken health inspectors relations to 
clients. As a consequence, the final role for the board, making authoritative decisions, may 
appear as frustrating as the functions of identifying and assessing. The interviewed health 
inspectors rather openly admitted their strategy to solve issues by speaking and bringing a 


reached solution to a board meeting solely for the purpose of ratification. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding pages focused on the implementation of environmental health policy, 


particulary from the aspect of land use and building. For a top-down oriented researcher, 
the politically decided goals as to begin from would have produced a scarce premise in the 
discussed case. In addition, to assume that a board decides, a veterinarian manages and 


an inspector merely obeys, would most probably have led to truncated conclusions. 


With a less restricitive, empirical approach the dynamic processes of defining which factors 
constitute the real threats for human health and of striving to identify, assess and solve 
those risks has revealed. Implementing environmental health demands is not a mechanic, 
statute based activity but composed of co-operation, assistance seeking and giving and 


also of conflictious relations, lack of trust and mutual respect. 


An autonomous image of local activities is however to some extent also deficient. First and 
reflecting the dynamics of Finnish state— municipality- relations, the whole (public) 
administrative structure of local EHC represents a state initiative. As a consequence, the 
formal organs and functions of EHC are more or less similar throughout the 460 
municipalities of the country. The actual implementation, however, seems to have to certain 
extent disengaged from the formal structure. Both boards and mandated managers failed 


to come up with the statute based expectations. 


The above does not mean that health inspectors had no contacts upwards. Using the 
three- stage- processing as a framework, the state influence seemed to be strongest at the 
assessment stage. The National board of health is a frequent publisher of information 
booklets, however, the national board has no monopoly in the field. Particulary in difficult 
cases, threatened to lose, health agencies proved their creativity in seeking for relevent 


information. 


In sum, active health inspectors build contacts to other actors both for the purpose of 


identifying and assessing risks. If not democratically sanctioned, these webs of relationships 
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seemed neither be serving the spirit of democracy badly. The third stage, solving the risks, 
raises however a question, does not the usage of public authority belong solely to public 
authoritatives. The conducted interviews did show that the number of actors diminishes 


when the solution stage is at hand. What might cause concern from the viewpoint of 


democracy is rather the practice of bargaining. What appears illegitimate compared to the 


statute may however, in the long run, prove to be an effective strategy. An unexpressed 
but implicit goal of environmental health care is after all to make the policy unneccesary by 


making people themselves responsible for their own choices. 
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APPENDIX: BASIC FEATURES OF THE FINNISH MUNICIPAL SYSTEM 


The Finnish politico- administrative system leans heavily on 
municipal autonomy. Early forms of local collective deliberation 
stem from times when any form of national government was nonexistent. 
The modern traits of governing began to emerge first at the national 
level with the advent of parliamentary democracy. Prior the second 
world war Finnish municipalities were still highly unpolitized, 
electoral participation was low (rose from 51,2 in 1945 to 79,7 in 
1964) and the services provided were of limited scope. From the 
1950's onwards municipalities had to adjust to rapid economical 
development and to major changes in the socio- political culture. The 
conservative agrarian culture of the pre-war time had to give way to 
an evolving pluralist culture. Along this development the scope of 
public activity began to expand rapidly. This welfare state period, 
which lasted till late 1980's had an effect, in terms of the 
politico- administrative structure, of converting municipalities into 
a principal provider (and producer) of social-, health- and education 
policies. The new emphasis brought along both new resources (in 1970 
municipalities employed 193 100 people, in 1990 440 300) and new 
pressures (the number of municipalities fell from 548 in 1960 to 460 
in 1993 (out of which 8 still have less than 500 inhabitans). Along 
the traditional right to levy taxes, the state channeled subsidies 
into nationally prefered expanding policies. Having increasing 
resources distributed at the local level, political parties began to 
direct interest into municipalities. By mid 1960's all the major 
parties had built an intensive local organization and municipal 
elections became politicized. 


At present the state and municipalities form an integrated, from a 
citizen's viewpoint even overlapping, system. Democracy in 
municipalities is based on elections where a municipal board is 
chosen. The elections, arranged every four years, are dominated by 
parties, which however typically face difficulties in organizing a 
truly local campaign. Parties are to an increasing degree centralized 
around prominent persons in the national government and parliament. 
The councils hold principal power in municipalities, however, as any 
representative organ the councils face difficulties in converting the 
will of the municipal inhabitants (political parties) into, to 
certain extent, technical policy decisions. The executive power is 
held by a municipal government, which unlike the national government, 
is composed of representatives of all the major parties in a 
munucipality. Besides these organs, all policy sectors are in 
principal directed by a board. The boards are laymen organizations 
occupied by ordinary people (and even municipal bureaucrats), whom 
a particular party sees beneficial to nominate. 


Along the national recession municipalites face severe economic 
difficulties due to excessive and bad investments and growing 
unemployment. At the same time the national government is loosening 
control over municipalities; from the beginning of year 1993, 
subsidies are given in lump sums compared to the earlier ear-mark- 
system. In addition, municipalities are entitled to reorganize their 
structures. This has meant a remarkable decline in the number of 
boards. 
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In the 1680s Locke articulated a political theory predicated 
upon the maturation of English gentlemen. Locke argued that even 
if one contended that the relation of subject to monarch was 
identical to the relation of child to father, in England many of 
the subjects had reached an age of autonomy. These mature 
subjects owe the monarch what adults owe their fathers: respect, 
but not blind obedience. In essays on politics, epistemology and 
pedagogy, Locke defended the maturation which had occurred in 
England and championed his particular understanding of what 
constituted continued maturation.! For Locke, a mature citizen 
must be able to reflect critically on the world around him and 
understand the causal sequences (and multiple causes) that shape 
that world. One must be able to shed childish views which 
mystify and simplify a complex environment, and which undermine 
claims to personal autonomy and responsibility. Less than thirty 
years after completion of The Second Treatise of Government, 
Locke's most explicitly political defense and depiction of 
"liberal maturity," the Third Earl of Shaftesbury declared that 
the maturation process in England had gone awry. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury, who had 
been tutored by Locke, found English maturation to be uneven. 
Shaftesbury in "A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm to My Lord * * * * 
*" (1708) and "Sensus Communis: An Essay on the Freedom of Wit 
and Humour" (1709) argued that in England maturation had been 
confused with seriousness, solemnity and gravity.* The result 
was an increasingly grim and humorless populace seeking 
uniformity of opinion and speech. Shaftesbury's cure for this 
unbalanced maturation was an endorsement of the private and 
public benefits of humor and of "moderate enthusiasm." 

Shaftesbury was uniquely situated to provide an assessment 
of the deficiencies of Locke's version of reason and of English 
maturation. He knew most of the prominent thinkers and 
politicians in England and was an active political participant 
when in good health. Born in 1671, he was the grandson of the 
First Earl of Shaftesbury. The First Earl was a shrewd 
politician engaged in many of the machinations in English 
politics from 1640 until his death in 1683. The First Earl 
employed Locke as his personal physician, his political theorist 
and his political "go-fer." Locke also served as a tutor for the 
Third Earl of Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury reached the age of 
eighteen in 1689 the year Two Treatises on Government was 
published and a year after the Glorious Revolution. Shaftesbury 
did more though than witness political events. He combined 
theoretical interests with political activity, serving in the 
House of Commons from 1695-98 and serving in the House of Lords 
from 1699-1701.2 During this period of political activity, he 
had influence among his fellow Whigs, and his political and 
theoretical works were widely read by his contemporaries. 

Shaftesbury was an important voice in the last thirty years 
of what is now called the "long seventeenth century," an era 
whose end point is dated at 1720. Closer attention to 
Shaftesbury's ideas by scholars of English political thought in 
the twentieth century might have revealed sooner, and in sharper 


relief, the interpretation of the long century forwarded by 
J.G.A. Pocock and Lawrence Stone.* Pocock has summarized 
succinctly this interpretation: 

What we used to think of as the Age of Reason 

may just as well be called the Age of Virtue; 

or rather, what used to appear an age of 

Augustan serenity now appears an age of 

bitter and confused debate over the relations 

between reason, virtue, and passion. 
Shaftesbury made clear contributions to this "bitter and confused 
debate," and his contributions were widely recognized, especially 
by members of the Scottish Enlightenment, during the eighteenth 
century. 

As the eighteenth century drew to a close, Shaftesbury's 
writings diminished in importance and his works were not included 
in the (rather porous) cannon of classical liberalism. His style 
was too embellished, and his comments appeared tangential to the 
dominant modern and sober discourses on property, science and 
rationality.’ 

There are, though, important liberal moments in 
Shaftesbury's writings that deserve attention. His views on 
toleration and freedom of speech were provocatively developed, 
and his fears of societal intoleration anticipated the concerns 
that J.S. Mill expressed so powerfully in the nineteenth 
century.® Shaftesbury's liberalism, though, was not quite 
Lockeian; his liberalism was framed by seventeenth century 
republican concerns about reason, virtue and passion, and it was 
animated by a classical view that humor and raillery were 
components of "well-balanced reason." 

Shaftesbury was a transitional figure who tried to bridge 
classical ideas and concerns with new liberal ideas about 
freedom, toleration and personal autonomy. From this vantage 
point he saw the possibility that liberalism could easily become 
a humorless and severe project. He also recognized that the 
promises of freedom and toleration after the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688, could give way to practices that limited dissent, 
curtailed eccentricity and severed humor and wit from reason. 


Sources of Somberness 

Shaftesbury identified three sources of intolerance and 
gravity. The government, the Anglican Church and the citizens of 
good breeding were responsible for the unbalanced maturation in 
England. The three sources combined to cast a long shadow over 
the brightness of the Glorious Revolution. 

Shaftesbury criticized the government (and the Church) for 
failing to recognize the boundary between public and private 
space. Public authority must not extend into the private realm 
of reason, opinion and taste. In a passage on the limits of 
public power, Shaftesbury retraces a boundary dear to classical 
liberals: 

If men are vicious, petulant, or abusive, the 
magistrate may correct them: but if they 
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reason ill, 'tis reason still must teach them 
to do better. Justness of thought and style, 
refinement in manners, good breeding, and 
politeness of every kind can come only from 
trial and experience of what is best. 

More than just private opinion and taste must be protected 
though. Shaftesbury argued that the government must allow for 
the free expression of reason and opinions, even when that 
expression provokes laughter at, and ridicule of, public 
authority. In the two sentences which complete the above 
passage, and which distance Shaftesbury's views from his more 
somber contemporaries, his position is made clear: 

Let but the search freely on, and the right 

measure of everything will soon be found. 

Whatever humour has got the start, if it be 

unnatural, it cannot hold; and the ridicule, 

if ill-placed at first, will certainly fall 

at last where it deserves. 
The free expression of ideas, especially when conveyed through 
the art of wit, contributes to a more balanced maturation of 
citizens and to the improvement of public institutions and 
practices. Private delight in humor, private responsibility for 
reasoned reflection, public discourse and political analysis are 
all enhanced by strictly limited public authority over opinion 
and expression of opinion. 

The solemn and rational critique of public institutions and 
practices was insufficient. Gay and witty criticism, claimed 
Shaftesbury, was a necessary compliment of such critique. Public 


institutions must withstand both solemn critique and humorous 
criticism. Shaftesbury's model for the proper balance between 
seriousness and humor was ancient Athens. Shaftesbury's 
understanding of the ancient world foreshadowed the 
interpretation(s) spurred by Nietzsche. Shaftesbury's view was 
that: 


..»- philosophy had a free a course, and was 
permitted as a balance against superstition. 
And whilst some sects, such as the 
Pythagoreans and latter Platonic, joined in 
with the superstition and enthusiasm of the 
times; the Epicurean, the Academic, and 
others, were allowed to use all the force of 
wit and raillery against it. And thus 
matters were happily balanced; reason had 
fair play; learning and science flourished. 
Wonderful was the harmony and temper which 
arose from all these contrarieties.1+ 
A balance between gravity and humor not only promoted the 
improvement of political life, Shaftesbury claimed, it made 
reason whole. Shaftesbury did not see an opposition between 
reason and humor. Humor provided reasoned insights that were 
unavailable from the narrow perspective of seriousness. 
Shaftesbury argued: 


For that which can be shown only in a certain 

light is questionable. Truth, 'tis supposed, 

may bear all lights; and one of those 

principal lights, or natural mediums, by 

which things are to be viewed, in order toa 

thorough recognition, is ridicule itself, or 

that manner of proof by which we discern 

whatever is liable to just raillery in any 

subject. 
The public protection of the private sphere thus advanced reason 
and personal autonomy by allowing multiple perspectives available 
only with a proper balance between gravity and humor. 

Public authority must not only be tolerant, it must also be 
gentle. In remarks clearly aimed at Hobbes and at the Anglican 
Church, Shaftesbury argued that the worst response to most public 
disorders was quick and brutal suppression by the sword. If the 
disorders were fueled by human fears then overpowering those 
fears with the greater fear of public power did little to address 
the underlying concerns.+3 Hobbesian approaches to public 
disorder treated only symptoms and did not address the causes of 
disorder. Such approaches did not enhance the growth of 
autonomous citizens, albeit they certainly enhanced the growth of 
police forces. 

If the disorders were the result of religious enthusiasm, an 
enthusiasm censored by the Anglican Church, a swift and brutal 
public response may make sacred martyrs out of impassioned 
buffoons. Shaftesbury claimed that: 

-.. under the specious pretence of healing 

this itch of superstition, and saving souls 

from the contagion of enthusiasm, should set 

all nature in an uproar, and turn a few 

innocent carbuncles into an inflammation and 

mortal gangrene.+ 
Shaftesbury commended, for example, the recent tolerance of the 
government and the Church in their treatment of the French 
protestants from Cevannes. These refugees claimed the gift of 
ecstatic prophecy and warned everyone in earshot of the impending 
woes to be visited on earth and on England. With a few 
exceptions, these refugees were ignored by the authorities and 
they became objects of ridicule and the butt of puppet-shows at 
St. Bartholomew's Fair.?}° 

Such gentle treatment of enthusiastic religious sects was 
all too rare according to Shaftesbury. He blamed the past 
repression of such sects for their endurance, and he accused the 
Anglican Church of fostering these enthusiastic sects by 
neglecting the passion and exuberance connected to religious 
feeling. The grave and solemn Anglican Church spawned the wild 
enthusiasm of the "shaking" sects, because the Church closed its 
doors to a more moderate and joyful religious experience. 

Without a legitimate venue for the venting of religious 
passion, people found an explosive release for these emotions in 
an excessively enthusiastic ecstacy. Excessive enthusiasm was 
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then a breeding ground for the arrogance of personal prophecy and 
of the claim to have direct contact with the Holy Ghost. Such 
excessive enthusiasm made reason, solemn and humorous, 
inaccessible. To reduce the emergence of new enthusiastic sects 
Shaftesbury recommended two changes, one institutional and one 
linguistic. First, the Anglican Church needed to accept the 
emotional facet of religious experience and make room in the 
church for a moderate religious enthusiasm that would not be 
forced into an ecstatic explosion. Second, he argued that the 
term "enthusiasm" must be redefined to mean a moderate religious 
emotion and/or a healthy exuberance and joy. The pejorative use 
of enthusiasm must be replaced by a moderate, but positive, 
connotation. 

The redefinition of enthusiasm is an essential moment in 
Shaftesbury's argument for increased religious tolerance. A 
moderate enthusiasm would be an emotion open to reason. The 
emotional facet of religion would be allowed expression without 
the dangers of an explosive and unreasoning ecstacy. The 
Anglican Church would be made less gloomy and dour by the 
inclusion of joyful members who praise the beneficence of God, 
rather than obsess on the wrath and vengeance of a stern God. In 
this lighter religious atmosphere dialogue about religious 
questions can flourish and be informed by the perspectives made 
possible by wit and humor. Shaftesbury claimed: 

... that provided we treat religion with good 
manners, we can never use too much good- 
humor, or examine it with too much freedom 
and familiarity. For, if it be genuine and 
Sincere, it will not only stand the proof, 
but thrive and gain advantage from hence; if 
it be spurious, or mixed with any imposture, 
it will be detected and exposed.‘*® 

In questions of politics and religion, Shaftesbury 
maintained that open dialogue, informed by humor, would provide a 
moderate and friendly forum for reason. Intolerance and the 
demand for uniformity of opinion only increased the number of, 
and the staying-power of, dissenting groups. Intolerance, of 
humor and enthusiasm, only led to violent and passionate 
eruptions immune to reason. Both the authorities who demand 
uniformity and the impassioned dissenters rejected a dialogue of 
reason. Both wanted to deliver an oration that would leave 
reason unexercised and that inflamed the passions. The 
authorities relied on fear and terror, the dissenters attempted 
to terrify and/or to delight. Neither was willing to engage ina 
dialogue where the outcome of reason is unpredictable. Indeed 
the authorities, if tolerant, would undermine the power of the 
dissenters and create the conditions for friendly debate. 

In developing this criticism of both authorities and 
dissenters, Shaftesbury again pointed to ancient Athens. 
Shaftesbury applauded Socrates and his willingness to exercise 
reason through question and answer dialogues, and Shaftesbury 
accused Protagoras of designing orations that appeal to the 


emotions.17 The Socratic dialogue is an earthy and humorous 
exploration of issues that exercises reason. Dialogues exercise 
reason, though, without guaranteeing final answers. Many of the 
best dialogues do not answer clearly the question animating the 
discussions. These dialogues expose common misperceptions, 
explore new dimensions of the question and sharpen the reasoning 
power of the participants. (The reader of the dialogues is also 
invited into the friendly forum to participate in the dialogue 
and anticipate the course of reasoned argumentation.) Failure to 
achieve certainty does not diminish the experience of the 
dialogue. 

Many of Shaftesbury's contemporaries were more than uneasy 
with the idea of dialogues, laced with humor and with no promise 
of certain answers, targeting the traditional political and 
religious beliefs of the country. Their view was that if serious 
reason could promote certain reform, then let reason proceed. 
However, the lampoon of traditions, with no guarantee of ready 
replacements for those traditions, encouraged laughter before the 
sacred and opened a path to relativism. 

Shaftesbury had two replies to the charge that dialogical 
inquiry might lead to mockery of the sacred. First, Shaftesbury 
argued that social constraints on humor fueled the already 
powerful social pressures for uniformity in English thought. 
Foreseeing concerns that J.S. Mill expressed so well one hundred 
fifty years later, Shaftesbury feared that social pressure would 
constrain eccentricity, laughter and thoughtful reflection. A 
serious society cannot cultivate the critical reflection that is 
the basis for sound opinion, nor can it encourage the civility 
and good-humor needed to exercise reason in dialogue. The search 
for truths must include multiple perspectives, including those 
perspectives available only through humor and raillery. The 
tolerance of government and Church authorities would be to no 
avail if the society did not tolerate humor and dialogical 
inquiry. Autonomy could be crushed under the weight of 
conformity. 

Secondly, following a line of thought that dominated his 
comments on toleration and censorship, Shaftesbury argued that 
social pressures to suppress humor and wit would not stamp out 
laughter and mockery. Rather, humor and wit would reappear in 
malicious and unreasoning forms. The defenders of humor and 
toleration did not pose a threat to the sacred; it was the somber 
citizenry seeking uniformity of opinion who fostered mean- 
spirited and deaf buffoonery. 


Endless Skepticism and the "Self-Regulating Economy of Humor" 
Shaftesbury defended humor against the danger of relativisn, 
or as he termed it "endless skepticism," by arguing that humans 
are social animals who naturally congregate for communication and 
company. The virtues required for social and political life were 
not created after the social contract, but were present in humans 
as social beings. In asserting this natural sociability which 
keeps endless skepticism in check, Shaftesbury took on Hobbes 
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directly: 


'Tis ridiculous to say there is any 
obligation on man to act sociably or honestly 
in a formed government, and not in that which 
is commonly called the state of nature. For 
to speak in the fashionable language of our 
modern philosophy: "Society being founded on 
a compact, the surrender made of every man's 
private unlimited right, into the hands of 
the majority, or such as the majority should 
appoint, was a free choice, and by a 
promise." Now the promise itself was made in 
the state of nature; and that which could 
make a promise obligatory in the state of 
nature, must make all other acts of humanity 
as much our real duty and natural part. Thus 
faith, justice, honesty, and virtue, must 
have been as early as the state of nature, or 
they could never have been at all. 

Shaftesbury did not attempt to pinpoint the origins of 
"faith, justice, honesty, and virtue," but this hardly weakened 
his criticism of the Hobbesian claim that solitary, pre- 
linguistic humans uttered an affirmative grunt that bound them 
and their progeny to "safe" bondage under a tyrant. 

Shaftesbury's claim that there was a natural sociability 
required for a social contract was the foundation for what can 
best be termed his "self-regulating economy of humor" argument. 
Shaftesbury contended that inappropriate, crude or off-the-mark 
humor would disappear if given free reign. Liberty of discourse 
would diminish the appeal of gross and low humor. A free trade 
in humor would provide the proper balance between seriousness and 
wit. 

For wit is its own remedy. Liberty and 

commerce bring it to its true standard. The 

only danger is, the laying an embargo. The 

same thing happens here as in the case of 

trade. Impositions and restrictions reduce 

it to a low ebb. Nothing is so advantageous 

to it as a free port.?19 
A self-regulating economy of humor would promote personal delight 
and advance a well-balanced reason in public discourse. 

Furthermore, regulation and intolerance would not, of 
course, extinguish humor, but force humor to appear in its most 
buffoonish and abusive forms. The regulation of discourse did 
not prevent humor, it promoted humor immune to reason and made 
the populace sympathetic to suppressed ideas and to martyred 
orators. Maturing individuals need no regulation of wit, for 
they need the multiple perspectives of well-balanced reason to 
assume the role of thoughtful autonomous citizens. Remember 
Locke's claim that mature citizens must be able to reflect 
critically on the world around them and understand the multiple 
causal sequences that shape a complex environment. Regulated 
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speech did not prepare the population for the rigors of 
citizenship. Instead, it encouraged a childish and unreasoning 
population. Such a population would, of course, never appear 
capable of political life in a "de-regulated" environment. 

The regulation of humor created a situation comparable to 
that of life under Hobbes' Leviathan. Hobbes' arguments for 
censorship and strong public authority rested on the immaturity 
and irresponsibility of a population denied access to opinions 
and experiences needed for maturation and responsibility. The 
subjects in a Hobbesian state do not grow into autonomous 
citizens with increasing responsibilities; rather, each 
generation of subjects is a replication of the previously 
impaired generation. A regulated economy of humor impairs 
autonomy and generates conditions that seem to demand continued 
regulation and censorship. 

In a regulated economy of humor and in Hobbes' Leviathan, 
the quest for certainty in the guise of conformity reveals an 
unease with the unpredictability of dialogical reason and a 
contempt for the reasoning ability of the populace. 
Shaftesbury's self-regulating economy of humor is optimistic 
about reason and human understanding, but it is an optimism 
required by classical liberal ideas on "limited" citizen 
participation and the consent of the governed. 

The regulation of wit by authorities and the silencing of 
humor by a somber populace does more, though, than impair the 
growth of liberal citizens. There are a series of other dire 
consequences. For Shaftesbury, intoleration and censorship had 
been, and would be, sources for increasing the (arbitrary) power 
of public magistrates. In the public sphere, discourse would 
lose its critical edge when reason was deprived of the 
perspectives and insights available only through humor. [In the 
private sphere, discussions and dialogues would squander moments 
of delight and laughter. 2° 


Closing Comments 

Shaftesbury's call for a more tolerant England and a lighter 
Enlightenment were, of course, widely unheeded. A variety of 
voices were soon deemed inappropriate for political life and 
unnecessary for (the new) reason. Humor was not the only victim 
of this "liberal gravity."*! Women's voices were also silenced 
or demeaned.** The works of women playwrights, which had 
enjoyed some success (and some access to theaters) prior to 1688, 
disappeared from the stages of London. Women prophets were 
silenced through force, or were declared mad. In 1711 the 
Occasional Conformity Act was passed, increasing the power of the 
Anglican Church and limiting the rights of even the most modest 
dissenters. The Enlightenment in the next one hundred fifty 
years became more somber, serious and univocal. Shaftesbury's 
redefinition of enthusiasm did enjoy some success, though, 
and the explicitly pejorative definition is now rarely invoked. 

Shaftesbury's writings on wit and humor remind us that 
classical liberalism and the Enlightenment were not 
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monolithically somber. There were counter voices to the 
seriousness, to the quest for simple certainty and to the 
passionless univocality which is so often ascribed to the 
Enlightenment. Shaftesbury's voice is one of the most refreshing 
of these counter voices. I certainly would not claim that 
Shaftesbury should be added to the rather short but growing list 
of authors who have been dubbed the pre-modern post-moderns (or 
the pre-mo po-mos). Shaftesbury had too much faith in reason and 
was too confident that a well-balanced reason would eventually 
lead to certainty to include him in this list. However, 
Shaftesbury's defense of humor and of the potential for a well- 
balanced maturity in England should make us rethink the growing 
pains experienced by classical liberals. It should also lead to 
more reflection on the role of humor in the Age of Virtue. 

Shaftesbury's writings do more, though, than offer 
historical insight. His ideas should contribute to more 
thoughtful and reflective dialogue about modern restrictions on 
speech. There are obvious connections between Shaftesbury's 
arguments and the contemporary debate over "political 
correctness." Shaftesbury's position is clear. 
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1. For example see, Locke's politics are articulated most clearly 
in The Second Treatise of Government, his epistemological views 
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educational approach is presented in Of the Conduct of the 
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enthusiasm) in the realm of "human reason." 


7. Shaftesbury does often receive a few of pages of recognition 
in the textbooks on the history of ethics. For example, see the 
explicitly Anglo-Saxon history of ethics, Henry Sidgwick, Outline 
of the History of Ethics: For English Readers (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1968, [1886]), pp. 184-91. 

In the humanities, Shaftesbury enjoys sporadic notoriety, 
most recently, and often, for his command of irony and his 
comments on manners, see Richard B. Wolf, "Shaftesbury's Wit In A 
Letter 'Concerning Enthusiasm'" Modern Philology, v. 86, August 
1988, pp. 46-53 and Lawrence Klein, "The Third Earl of 
Shaftesbury and the Progress of Politeness," Eighteenth Century 
Studies, v. 18, Winter 1984/85, pp. 186-214. 


8. J.S. Mill On Liberty. 


9. "A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm to My Lord * * * * *," in 
Characteristics, p. 10. 


10. "Enthusiasm," p. 10. 
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11. "Enthusiasm," pp. 14-15. 


12. "“Sensus Communis: An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour," 
in Characteristics, p. 44. 


13. "Enthusiasm," p. 14. 


14. "Enthusiasm," p. 12. 


15. "Enthusiasm," pp. 20-21. Indeed, the English government 
provided the refugees with funds for their destitute. 
Actions taken against the refugees were mild. Several 
leaders of the refugees were fined and pilloried for the 
publication of texts prophesying troubles for England. 


16. “Enthusiasm," p. 24. 
17. “Freedom of Wit and Humour," pp. 49-50. 


18. "Freedom of Wit and Humour," p. 73. 

In addition to this natural sociability, the religious 
spirit in all peoples is, according to Shaftesbury, a shared 
experience in reflection on the good, especially the public good. 
See, "Enthusiasm," p. 25-27 and "Freedom of Wit and Humour," 

p. 72. 


19. "Freedom of Wit and Humour," pp. 46-47. Note the early 
reference to the benefits of free trade. 


20. Shaftesbury did believe that God gave humans humor for a good 
purpose. Shaftesbury, though, is not one of the Deists, who 
claim all things are structured for human benefit, so roundly 
criticized in Voltaire's Candide. 


21. Jonathan Swift continued into the 1720s to contribute 
humorous and satirical writings that shed light on politics and 
philosophy. Of course, his writings were generally viewed as 
either a good diversion for women and children, or as 
scandalously subversive. Few of his contemporaries understood 
Swift's attempts to use humor to provide new perspectives (and 
classical insights) on knowledge and virtue. 


22. I am relying on material presented by Rose Zimbardo in her 
"Closing Comments" at the Second Conference on Private Lives and 
Public Roles: Literature and the Arts 1500-1700. March 27, 1993, 
Orlando, Florida. 
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THE POLITICS OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 
IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The late 1970s marked the beginning of China's reform. Deng and his followers introduced 
major public personnel reform proposals around 1986 and launched them in an effort to modernize 
China. In the late 1980s, they began efforts to establish a merit-based civil service system and a 
socialist market economy. One purpose of the recent reforms was to institutionalize the Chinese 
bureaucracy and bring about economic stability. This study attempts to conceptualize Chinese 
bureaucratic reform as part of a politics-administration continuum, followed by analysis of major 
reform schemes and the difficulties arising from efforts to separate the Party from the administrative 


hierarchy. Recent developments indicate that the Party is reluctant to give up its influence over cadre 
management. The historical reality, however, will witness that the introduction of a civil service system 
will serve as a catalyst to the separation of the Party and the administrative hierarchy in the future. 


THE POLITICS OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 
IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The collapse of Eastern European countries and the former Soviet Union accelerated 
consideration of a serious political and economic transformation in the remaining socialist countries 
particularly in the People's Republic of China. Since 1949 the year the People's Republic of China 
was established, the country has faced many challenges, both internally and externally. However, 
the recent upheaval of socialism seems to have shaken its fundamental roots. In order to absorb or 


cope with the newly rising tide, dramatic changes in governmental management and the economic 


system of China seem to be inevitable. Deng has initiated major reform since 1978.! It follows 


that creation of the civil service system may be part of his package of reforms, raised later than 
Deng's other reform proposals. As part of an endeavor to examine administrative reform (the 
induced systematic improvement of public service performance) of the post-Mao contemporary 
China, three major issues are discussed in the following section: the search for a workable balance 
of politics and administration, the politics of personnel reform, and the implication of economic 
reform in public administration, carefully watched by both national and international communities. 

Recently extraordinary sets of changes have taken place in the world and most especially in 
the old Leninist societies. In all probability, the decade of the 1990s will bring even greater changes. 
Many feel that the world is in the vortex of a global revolution. In Asia, the case of the People's 
Republic of China (PRC) is of special interest. First, it is one of a few remaining socialist countries 
at the crossroads of reform. Second, China is one of the largest countries in terms of population 


(1.17 billion as of 1992) and geographic dimension, thus attracting intense economic and political 
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attention from many other countries. Third, China is among the most rapidly growing countries; 
according to a recent report in Fortune magazine, China's gross domestic product, which has 
averaged about 9 percent with a significant decline in rural poverty annually since Deng's reforms 
began in 1979, hit double digits this year (Schlender, 1992; Morey, 1993). Fourth, in a more narrow 
and theoretical sense, a study of Chinese reform could provide noteworthy insights to public 
administration from a global perspective. 

The investigation of how other societies try to solve the problems of governmental 
management is ongoing and is one of the most important areas of concern in comparative 
administration. Although major American journals frequently cover studies of such topics as 
history, culture, general politics, international relations, and economic issues, only a few studies of - 
public administration in the People's Republic of China have been published. For example, only two 
articles have appeared in the Public Administration Review: Lawrence Herson's study on China's 
Imperial Bureaucracy in 1957, and John Worthley's overview of Public Administration in the PRC 
in 1984 (Herson, 1957; Worthley, 1984). 

The concern about governmental dominance and its systematic analysis was not addressed 
in detail until the late 1970s due to limited access to literature about Chinese bureaucracy. Widely 
reported issues included the purging of the bureaucracy in the late 1960s and 1970s; Deng Xiaoping's 
modernization movement in the 1980s; and economic and administrative reforms from the late 1980s 


up to the present. Whether this reform will be successful only time will tell. At present, it is too 


early to judge because of a lack of empirical information. Therefore, this study explores the 


fundamental characteristics of reform efforts, addressing conceptual developments on the politics- 
administration continuum, its proposal for personnel policy reform, and the changing perception of 


the role of government bureaucrats. 
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Brief Overview of Recent Bureaucratic Developments 


In August 1980, Deng Xiaoping presented the cadre's system reform as a part of the agendas 
of the Chinese Communist Party (hereinafter referred to as CCP or the Party) in his speech to the 
Politburo (Deng, 1984, pp. 302-325). Since then, a group of senior Party and government officials 
have participated in various meetings and studies of possible personnel policy reform. In November 
1986, a small study group under the guidance of the Central Committee proposed some civil service 
reforms and submitted a report to the Politburo's Standing Committee (Burns and Cabestan, 1991, 
p. 5). In November 1987, Zhao Ziyang, then Party Secretary General, announced a proposal for 
personnel reform "to avoid malpractices in the use of people" at the Thirteenth Party Congress. In 
March 1988, the Ministry of Personnel was separated from the Ministry of Labor and Personnel and 


commissioned to put into effect the new civil service system, in collaboration with the Party 


Organization Department.” The Ministry of Personnel then prepared a draft of Personnel 


Regulations on Civil Servants and Regulations Concerning Implementation of the Civil Service 
System for comments by policy makers, scholars, and management experts. After numerous 
revisions, a final draft [the sixteenth] of the Provisional Regulations was released by the Ministry 
of Personnel on May 29, 1989. It was then selectively implemented in some ministries and in local 
governments. Unfortunately in June 1989 political reforms suffered a major setback due to the 
Tiananmen Square demonstrations. One consequence was the purge of Zhao Ziyang and the 
reemergence of hardliners, but progress in civil service reform was not seriously hindered. 

On October, 1992, China Daily reported that China was accelerating the introduction of a 
new civil service system into its huge government structure following the 14th Party Congress, in 
a move to establish a leaner but more effective administration from the top to the grassroots. 


According to a recent statement by China's Personnel Minister Zhao Dongwan, four years of trials 
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in more than 20 provinces and municipalities have cleared the way for introduction of the system 
throughout the nation. 

By the early 1980s the focus of reform efforts shifted to industrial or economic enterprises. 
The principal virtue has been the policy of glasnost to the outside world (kaifang) which led not only 
to a speeding up of evolution of China's economy but also to an enormous increase in its contact 


with the outside world. Those reform efforts are slated to continue in the 1990s. While public 


attention in recent years, both internationally and in China, has centered on economic reform issues, 


the pressing importance of political reform can not be neglected. In the Chinese context political 
reform does not encompass usually such issues as civil liberty instead most attention is focused on 
public sector reform. In other words, the need for a public service more competent and responsive 
to public needs is of vital importance. According to Morey's (1993) report, the Chinese government 
has identified a number of problems: redundant institutions and overlapping functions, weak 
coordination among departments, overstaffing, unclear lines of authority, overconcentration of 
power at the center, and absence of an adequate legal system. Reform which leads to the creation 
of such a civil service system is seen as political reform in the broader sense and it becomes more 
instrumental to further reform efforts in China (Morey, 1993). 

All through communist history, privileges of class position and party dominance have been 
virtually unquestionable. The principles of party leadership and proletariat dictatorship advocated 
by Lenin, Stalin, and Mao made it apparent that the socialist state mechanism was not meant to be 
by any means politically neutral. In the People's Republic of China, the pursuit of a Western system 
of separation of the three powers and bipartisan pluralism was not intended. Deng Xiaoping had 
no intention of creating a politically neutral public service. The real intention of reformers such as 
even former party secretary Zhao Ziyang was to reduce direct party involvement in normal 


government operation and that effort was part of a political tactic to purge the communist elders' 
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jaws on the administrative affair, with no real intent to secure democratic neutrality in the public 


domain. Zhao's effort failed together with the Tiananmen Student Movement in 1989. Party 


leadership seems again to be paramount. 


The Search for a Balance between Politics and Administration 


This study attempts to conceptualize Chinese bureaucratic reform as a part of a politics- 
administration continuum. As many scholars (O'Toole, 1987, 1984; Rohr, 1986; Rosenbloom, 1982; 
Kaufman, 1969; and Van Riper, 1983, 1958) have asserted, much has been said on the subject of 
politics and administration. As O'Toole (1987, p. 23) indicated, "the dichotomy has collapsed" and: 
"...focusing on the separation of powers in the national government's structure neglects the 
important reality of sharing." Consequently, this study has adopted the notion of the "politics- 
administration continuum" to reflect a flexible blend and its evolution from a dual-layer to a marble 
cake. The validity of the question of the dichotomy or continuum scheme is beyond the scope of this 
study. 

Since the time of the Chinese Revolution there has been an ongoing struggle to find a 
workable balance between politics and administration. Throughout the past few decades, however, 
each period has produced different results. In the 1950s and early 1960s, political control was 
emphasized over technical expertise, as was common in other former communist states (Schurmann, 
1970). The Chinese political system, whose structure and operations were similar to those of the 
former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, was authoritarian and highly coercive (Solomon, 1971; 
Cohen, 1968; Pye, 1968; Barnett, 1967; Townsend, 1967; Lewis, 1963). In the mid-1960s, however, 
intra-party conflict developed and culminated in the Cultural Revolution (1966-1969). The Cultural 


Revolution revealed the continued vitality of Chinese tradition and social organization beneath the 


formal organizational overlay.> After that, changes came emphasizing different kinds of revolution 


which moved toward the discipline and cohesion of Chinese organizations. In the first two decades 
after the Chinese Communist Revolution, Chinese leaders stuck to a single ideology based on a 
cohesive leadership with relatively smooth control (Lieberthal and Oksenberg, 1988). From the late 
1960s and early 1970s, the political tension among different groups and levels rose sharply. The rise 
of the People's Liberation Army and the emergence of factionalism in political struggles are 
examples. After the death of Mao in 1976, the anti-bureaucratic campaign stirred up the Chinese 
bureaucratic society to reduce factionalism, red tape, corruption, and poor performance.4 Morgan 
(1981) concluded that the anti-bureaucratic campaign was motivated first by a desire for politics 
(political stability), but later by a desire for administration (improved administrative capability). 

In the 1980s, efficiency and competence were frequenily cited in the media as political 
propaganda. After the anti-bureaucratic campaign in the late 1970s, the issue of bureaucratic 
reform was frequently discussed in the Chinese media as a prerequisite to the four modernizations: 
(agriculture, industry, national defense, and science and technology). Deng's speech on January 16, 
1980 about the relationship between red and expert marked a new direction in governmental 
management: "... expert does not mean red, but red requires expert. If you are not an expert.... 
but blindly take command..., you will only delay production and construction. Unless we resolve 
this question we can not realize four modernizations" (Deng, 1984). 

Deng Xiaoping developed the traditional principle of "having both ability and political 
integrity" with a focus on respect of knowledge and talent. He presented the old saying of "being 
red and expert" from a new angle, pointing out that "being red" is not abstract but reflected the 
professionals' contributions to the nation. A real goal could be a combination of the two concepts 
(red "and" expert) rather than merely being red or merely being expert. A recent article in the 


Shanghai-based Liberation Daily (Jiefang Ribao, quoted in China Daily, October 16, 1992, p. 4) 
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asserted that Deng's ideas tally with the principle that knowledge is developed through practice and 
the concept of "modernization with Chinese characteristics put forward." Deng pointed out that the 
implementation of strategy is a process of bold experiment and practice. Reform argument should 
be extended to reexamination of party cadres—their educational qualification, age, experience, and 
other selection criteria. 


Modernization in China requires a "rainbow coalition," to employ Jesse Jackson's expression 
Pp 


in a different context, and China needs to reduce the red coloring in their elites and to increase 


yellow, black, and related shades (Rozman, 1990). According to Rozman, power, symbolized by the 
color red, is shared by ideologists and top executives, and bureaucrats to a lesser extent; wealth, 
shaded in yellow, is shared by entrepreneurs, businessmen, and applied professionals; and prestige, 
identified by the color black, is accorded especially to leading humanists, social scientists, and other 
intellectuals. 

In terms of political restructuring, separating the functions of Party and government is a 
major reform effort in the system of Party leadership. The party has yielded some of its direct 
control over state administration. In 1987, then General-Secretary Zhao stressed separation of the 
Party and government: 

",..when there is no distinction between Party and government, the Party has to bear 
the burden of administrative work... and may easily become the focal point of many 
contradictions;... when there is no distinction between Party and government, the 
Party becomes the executive body; only when the two are separated is it possible for 
Party organizations to exercise better supervision and effectively prevent or overcome 
bureaucratism... All members of the Party should eagerly plunge into the reform in 
order to bring about this historic change (CCP, 1991b, p. 675)."> 

As O'Toole (1987) pointed out, the rough division between politics and administration is a 


separation between decision and application. Chinese reformers tried to preserve for the Party the 


strategic power of decision and give the government the power of execution. In other words, the 
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Party exercises political control, meaning that it dictates political principles and makes major policy 
decisions. 

The local Party committees at the provincial, municipal and county levels exercise political 
authority in local matters, and carry out the directions formulated by the Central Committee. In 
doing this, the relationship between the Party and the state organs is expected to improve through 
practice and gradually become standardized and institutionalized (CCP, 1991b, pp. 660-686). For 
example, the county party committee's general office will be abolished, and the office of one or two 
secretaries-general retained and the organizational department will be merged with the personnel 
department. Also, the county governor and his deputy are increasingly responsible for day-to-day 
affairs, particularly in economic areas, while the county party committee's direct leadership is 


gradually diminishing. 


So far, however, the regime's long history demonstrates that the Party's jurisdiction has 


always exceeded its own Party affairs (Li, 1990). Lee (1991) asserts that Li Peng's preference 
resembled Chen Yun's conceptualization: "that reform means expanding the cage so the bird will 
have more space, rather than letting the bird out of the cage to fly at will." In other words, the 
scope of structural and institutional change is limited, and the party leadership is not prepared to 
give up its monopoly of political power. Until China establishes a separation between the Party and 
the government, the careers of Chinese civil servants will continue to be controiled by political 
pressures. Thus, a separation between the party and government is not yet resolved. 

The Party, particularly the Party Organization Department, plays the principal role in 
administrative reform, rather than the Ministry of Personnel performing that function (Burns and 
Cabestan, 1991; Dai, 1991). The Party Organizational Department still formulates personnel policies 
and manages both the Party and the government cadres, while the state personnel department plays 


only a secondary role by executing the Party Organizational Department's policies. 


Top leaders have increasingly emphasized the rule of law as essential to modern development. 
The authority to set up a new bureau lies in the hands of the leadership one level above: If the 
leadership of an upper echelon signs one memo, it becomes a charter for a new organization (Lee, 
1992; Renmin Ribao, August 7, 1985). Deng clearly stated that "it is not appropriate for the Party 
to concern itself with matters that fall within the scope of the law. If the Party intervenes in 
everything, the people will never acquire a sense of the rule of law (Deng, 1987, p. 146).". As Zhao 
(1987) pointed out, to strengthen the socialist legal system, the current direction of the Chinese 
system of government is toward rule by law and not rule by man (Dick, 1989). In the context of 
rapid codification, there has been much discussion. This has moved China beyond the present 
nature of law. Now there is a legal consciousness as a fundamental requisite to political Stability and 
modernization (Keith, 1991). 

Overall, Chinese systems stress dual focus on politics and administration, rather than 
emphasis on one or the other. Although this generalization does not apply to the pre-reform period 
when the dogma of "politics above all" prevailed, it applies now. In other words, the socialist 
Chinese systems prized both the reds (political control) and the experts (administrative competence), 
and searched periodically for a way to integrate and adjust these two basic values. 

Administration is not completely separable from politics, as politics is not completely 
separable from administration. However, it is fair to say that the distinction between politics and 


administration in the People's Republic of China is much less clearly definable than in Western 


governments. Particularly, it is noteworthy that the primary failure in collapsing Communist regimes 


in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union was "political or politically based." The imposition of 
Communist dogma in one-party rule resulted in the loss of political freedoms, constitutional 
government, and individual liberties. Moreover, the consolidated system of one party and the 


central plan hindered the economy, leading increasingly to inflexibility and stagnation. Recently, 
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establishment of administration and its institutionalization have earned more resolve from Chinese 
leaders to further improve efficiency and service than ever before.” 

Riggs (1993) asserts that bureaucrats in a single-party system are powerless. No public 
bureaucracy is completely powerless, but the condition may be inherent in single-party regimes. 
This system prohibits bona fide opposition parties, so the party leadership is able to disregard an 
elected body. A ruling party can assign reliable party officials (the reds) to work at the side of 
technocrats (the experts). Between the extremes of bipolar direction of bureaucratic power within 
a democratic regime, it can fluctuate between being powerful and being somewhat ineffectual (semi- 
powered). One example of this type bureaucracy may be the Philippines, where a career system 
modeled on that of the United States was established during the extended period of democratic 
influence (Riggs, 1993). Riggs also asserts that the American bureaucracy has had problems from 
the very start. As Riggs pointed out, bureaucratic powerlessness could cause administrative failure 
and contribute to the collapse of single-party authoritarianism. As a first step to bringing about a 
shift, the state should be separated from the party. In the past, the Chinese government embraced 
all political and economic affairs, with no distinction between administration and the party. This 
arrangement increased the government's work load and gave rise to redundancies and red tape. 
How is administration to be separated from the party? It is essential to delegate powers of 
management to the civil service to let the civil service regulate their own affairs with full authority 


under leadership of the State Council. The next step is to convert direct dictatorship to indirect 


regulation. For example, economic departments should learn to assist enterprises in the execution 


of state plans, using such levers as price, credit, loans, and taxation in order to realize the principle 
of the state regulating the market and the market guiding enterprises (He, 1990). Moreover, the 
civil service should come to administer social matters through civil and administrative laws rather 


than ideological directive. 


' 
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Politics of Personne! Reform 


Executive quality needs to be improved to assure competent scientific decision-making and 
effective operation. During the Thirteenth Congress of the CCP from October 25 to November 1, 


1987, Zhao Ziyang stressed that: 


"the immediate objective of reform is to institute a system of leadership that will 
raise the efficiency, increase the vitality and stimulate the initiative of all sectors of 
society.... the key issues involved in the reform were separating the functions of the 
Party and government, delegating more powers to lower levels, reforming 
government organs and the personnel system relating cadres....(CCP, 1991a, p. 481; 
CCP, 1991b, pp. 670-685)." 


It is suggested in the above 1987 report that a civil service system should be established and 


perfected for that very purpose. Since then, the Chinese regime has attempted to transform the 


party cadres into ar. administrative bureaucracy. The provisional regulations on this subject focus 
on general principles and management for the civil service, reward and punishment, and the 
discipline of civil servants. The provisional regulations would establish a merit based civil service 
system similar to ones that exist in many industrialized societies. Public servants would be openly 
recruited through competitive examination, trained and evaluated on a regular basis, and promoted 
only with respect to their performance. The idea of promotion solely based on seniority would no 
longer be policy, and other out-dated concepts that stifle initiative and creativity would be discarded. 
For the present, more effort should be made to expand hands-on or one-the-job training (He, 1990). 
It is not the purpose of this study to examine thoroughly every issue in Chinese personnel reforms, 
but rather to review a major agenda. Detailed proposals are well documented in a special edition 


of the Chinese Law and Government (Winter 1990-91). 
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Generally speaking, planned civil service reform is an effort to develop a better method to 
manage and serve society. One of the major differences between the old personnel system and the 
new one is the recruitment method. Under the old system, government officials, known as State 
cadres, were appointed by the authorities rather to qualify through competitive examination. Under 
the new system, regular evaluation and reclassification of civil servants will be required (Hong-Kong 
based Ming Bao, March 4, 1980). 

According to the fifteenth draft of the Provisional Regulations dated June 29, 1988, some 4 
million peopie employed by government agencies in the existing 27 million cadres will be classified 
as civil servants (Renmin Ribao, October 31, 1988; Daily Report [China], November 18, 1987). 
Cadres employed in both the judicial and the legislative branches as well as those working in the | 
Party; cadres working in public health, education, and research organizations; economic enterprise 
employees; and manual non-cadre laborers employed in lower-level positions of the government, 


were excluded from the following two categories:® 


a. Political Affairs Category (Political Civil Servants): 


1. Managed by the Chinese Communist Party. 

2. Appointed or elected by people's congresses to top leadership positions for 
fixed terms. (However, no laws limit the number of terms they can serve.) 

3. Included only those ranked as ministers, deputy-governors, and above. 

4. Included only a few (probably less than one thousand). 


b. Professional/Functional Affairs Category (Career Civil Servants): 


1. Managed indirectly by the Party through state personnel agencies. 

2. Recruited through competitive entrance examinations. 

3. Included cadres at the rank of vice ministers and below. 

4. Organized into 16 grade levels (Grade 1 for the lowest and grade i6 for the 
highest). 


Authorities expect the new civil service positions to be filled by approximately 80 percent of 


former state cadres. Over-staffing is, of course, one of the major problems, as Parkinson pointed 
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out about three and a half decades ago. Administrators are motivated to add more administrators 


9 Reasonable personnel 


for a variety of reasons, including the enhancement of their own status. 
ratios for administrative, clerical, and professional support staff should be established in terms of 
organizational (vertical and horizontal) complexity, specialization, and formalization. 

In a system enjoying a condition of full employment for long periods of time and a current 
unemployment rate of under 2.5 percent, attempts to downsize would encounter enormous resistance 
(Schlender, 1992, p. 115). Streamlining the Chinese bureaucracy would have to take into account 
several critical factors, among them political stability and economic growth. Developing 
manufacturing enterprises could absorb exiting state cadres. As one can see, expansion of 
"absorbing cushions" for displaced government workers through economic growth is critical to 
successful personnel reform. 

In 1987, Zhao Ziyang highlighted a number of Chinese public management problems such 
as rigidity, overcentralization, overlapping and red tape, and a lack of professionalism (Zhao, 1987; 
Burns and Cabestan, 1991). In the past, the annual central plans for distributing human resources 
were divided into provincial plans which were then subdivided into local (regional) plans. The cadre 
selection system was also centralized, having no jurisdiction or real power to appoint subordinate 
cadres (Li, 1990). Furthermore, there was redundancy at all levels between the Party Organization 
Department and the parallel state personnel department (Manion, 1985). Therefore, decentralization 
and provision of autonomy to local units seems a natural solution to existing problems. 


In terms of implementation perspective, full-scale establishment of the new personnel policy 


would take several more years at the central and provincial administrations. !® According to a 


recent interview report of China Daily with Personnel Minister Zhao Dongwan, the establishment 


of the new personnel policy would take about three years and would start with central departments 
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and provincial administrations (China Daily, October 16, 1992). Streamlining government agencies 
and improving efficiency would be major tasks in the reforms. 

The regime carries out bureaucratic reorganization and leadership changes firmly but slowly, 
step by step, level by level, and area by area, employing a bureaucratic method to solve bureaucratic 
problems. Instead of aiming for the ambitious and risky goal of replacing all older cadres at once, 


the regime replaces them bit by bit, fingering each unit's potential political adversaries and dealing 


with them one by one. Through this method, the regime could first make the newly appointed the 


majority in each agency, and in the next stage replace those who survived the initial readjustment. 
However, party cadres do not fully support substantial bureaucratic reform for a number of 
reasons. They realize that true bureaucratic reform means a loss of jobs from downsizing or 
streamlining and a lessening of authority and prestige. Also, bureaucratic reform is a kind of power 
struggle, a struggle over who controls resources. The planned command economy, over the years, 
created a close-knit highly consolidated administrative structure of monopolized suppliers. 

Immediate efforts should be concentrated on making the present system work better and 
eliminating the least satisfactory aspects of it. Provision for management education and training is 
an important task in further personnel reform and professionalism. In China approximately one- 
third of all college students are enrolled in engineering and another one-third in pedagogy. These 
predominate in higher education as well, according to aggregate statistics from 1949 to 1988 (Beijing 
Review Press, 1989, p. 206). Those who majored in management or social sciences number less than 
seven percent. Consequently, creation of a central government training institution for public 
management is needed in China with its socialist heritage. 

Establishment of a massive training program for government employees is a necessity in 
administrative reform. To this end a number of training facilities were established in the late 1980s. 


On July 5, 1988, the State Council of the People's Republic of China made the decision at a meeting 
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presided over by Premier Li Peng to establish a modern institution of public administration (called 
the National School of Administration) to train senior civil servants, based on the resolution passed 


at the Thirteenth Party Congress in 1987. About the same time, a number of provincial or 


municipal schools of administration were established.!! These institutions are providing in-service 


training for government employees and pre-employment training for new candidates, and 
administering the civil service entrance examinations in cooperation with local personnel agencies. 
However, this new activity is still in the developmental stage, needless to say, some apparent 
weaknesses must be corrected. This is more easily seen in the training program design where faculty 
development seems to be a much more urgent need. Moreover, the role of the Party cadre schools 
{for training Party cadres} and school of administration [for training government employees] must . 
be separated explicitly. A number of institutions still function for the dual purpose of providing 
training both for Party cadres and government employees. So far, government employees are part 
of the national personnel system centralized through the Ministry of Labor with selection authority 
controlled by the Bureau of Cadres within the Party (Worthley, 1984). 

Dai (1991) argues that civil service reform should take place after the party and government 
have been separated (Burns and Cabestan, 1991, p. 7). Under the old practice, favoritism flourished 
because there was no entrance examination requirement for government jobs. In order to maximize 
efficiency and performance, the bureaucratic selection and promotion criteria must be solely merit- 
based, predictable and explicit. Since the Communist Revolution, class rank and political criteria 
have been the deciding factors with professional competence taking a back seat for public personnel. 
Although political pressure has been declining recently, Party officials still intervene in the 
recruitment and promotion process (Burns, 1987, pp. 60-62). 

The provisional regulations are at least intended to establish the merit-based bureaucracy, 


but there are still a number of shortcomings. No detailed specifications have been mandated for 
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entrance examinations, weight of written examination and personal interview, treatment of military 
veterans and minorities, job descriptions, or job analysis (Chow, 1991). Most importantly, the 
current provisional regulation fails to eliminate the critical obstacle to an efficient civil service 
system—the party domination over the government (Lee, 1991; Chow, 1991; Burns, 1989). Although 
Party core groups (dangzu) in government agencies were abolished, the central organizational 
department continues to keep a Party core group in the Ministry of Personnel (Lee, 1991, p. 377). 

The disturbing news is that the Party is reluctant to give up its control over cadre 


management, but the good news is that the introduction of a civil service system may be the first 


positive step toward separating the Party from the administrative hierarchy. A reform movement 


could empty the Chinese Communist Party shell, but the party may still insist it has conducted an 
effective stewardship. In the future, the Marxist party may languish, but the authoritarian aspect 
of the party could survive (Rosenfeld, 1992). 

In addition, one of the main problems faced by the new system in its supervision of general 
administration is the absence of documented history of activities in the provincial, municipal and 
county areas and various agencies. For example, the Management Information System (MIS) could 
provide up-to-date information about local tax bases, enterprise activities, and collections in the local 
tax bureaus. It could provide both quantitative and qualitative data with statistical reports 


complemented by narrative reports (World Bank, 1990). 


The Implication of Economic Reform in Public Administration 


General Secretary Jiang Zemin's report to the Fourteenth Party Congress in October of this 


year was a de facto political declaration of China calling for concentration en economic improvement 


and establishment of a socialist market economy. China is transforming its economic system from 
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a planned commodity economy to a socialist market economy. In other words, China will develop 
a market economy under socialist conditions. The country's macro economic control depends more 
on economic leverage than direct administration. Such economic reform empowers business people 
against bureaucrats, technocrats against ideologists, and regions against the center (Rosenfeld, 1992). 
For example, the quantity of production materials allocated by the central government has been 
reduced significantly, while the adjustment of tax and interest rates and the money supply is 


becoming increasingly important. 


Establishment of the socialist market economy as the objective of China's reforms seems to 


represent a rational change of its practices during the past several years. About 14 years ago, state- 
owned enterprises (SOEs) accounted for 56 percent of the gross national product (GNP), but their 
proportion had declined to 40 percent by the end of 1991. China Daily (October 20, 1992) asserted 
that such a shift will bring about a fundamental restructuring of the country's economic system. 12 
Under direction of the socialist market economy, an ownership pattern is still dominated by public 
ownership, but a distribution system continues to be exercised by the practice of "to each according 
to his work." At least, this occurs in theory. 

The Chinese socialist market economy is somewhat different from common variations of 
privatization in post-socialist countries, but privatization in terms of divestment and displacement 
was not seen as the major goal of the reform. Most organizations and enterprises would remain in 
the public sector but would gain more autonomy from the central agencies and operate under 
increasing trends that would, one would hope, gradually reduce political manipulation. 

Not surprisingly, rural China has undergone considerable economic transformation in a 
number of ways. A broad spectrum of economic development ranging from collective to private 


enterprise has emerged across China: (1) decollectivization such as the development of individual 


household farming and the disbanding of the people's commune; and (2) the re-emergence of the 
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market and its commercialization (Liu, 1992). The development of a factory industry created an 
economy of capitalization (i.e., a transition from self-employed small-scale commodity producer to 
capitalist entrepreneur) and generated larger margins of profit which enabled higher wages. 
Consequently, the central government transferred significant economic power to local governments 
as a part of decentralizing efforts and allowed a limited degree of market force to function. In the 
Post-Mao period, fiscal decentralization began in 1980 under the slogan of "cooking in separate 
kitchens (fenzao chifan)". 

However, as Oksenberg and Tong indicated (1991), it would be premature to describe the 
trend as one of increasing decentralization. The success and failure of administrative and fiscal 
reforms is linked with the development of other structural changes such as integrated reforms in 


enterprise ownership, banking, taxation and pricing, inflation, and economic stability. !> 


Simple-minded interpretation of decentralization could generate some pitfalls. First, 


decentralization is not welcomed by those who have been accustomed to the exercise of public 
authority because it places a weight of accountability on the individuals. Second, decentralization 
tends to stimulate factionalism because it allows bureaucrats to have broad powers in policy-making 
and personnel practices. Third, downsizing personnel in a decentralized bureaucracy is difficult 
(Morgan, 1981). Also, local bureaucrats and enterprises may find decentralization not in their best 
interests, because they could lose bureaucratic protection thus status quo. Potential results of loss 
of this protection in the marketplace could be relinquishment of their political security and leisure. 
Moreover, enterprises with close ties to bureaucracies will likely resist further marketization of input 
procurement because administrative allocation contributes to inequities in supply under a dual-price 
system, giving the advantage to those enterprises with close ties to bureaucracies (Yasheng, 1990, 


p. 457). 


; 
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Furthermore, more attractive measures to motivate government workers should be developed 
rather than relying on old normative socialist values such as the four basic principles listed in the 
1982 Constitution. Bureaucrats may try to increase revenue and divert it to their own gain or use 
it to please their staffs and clients. As Niskanen (1971) argues, "the bigger pies" provide more 
spending or discretionary power for bureaucrats to purchase desired goods and services. However, 
specific incentives for better performance of government employees are much less attractive than 
those for enterprise employees. While economic reforms have not yet improved the material well- 


being of bureaucrats, the employees of state-owned enterprises (SOEs) have earned more in general: 


government officials receive a basic salary and various subsidies, while enterprise employees receive 


bonuses in addition to a basic salary and subsidies. 

Up to 1978, there was only a minor difference in average annual income between government 
officials and enterprise employees. By 1986, however, enterprise employees earned approximately 
84 yuan per year more than government officials (Yasheng, 1990, p. 443). Because during the 
Chinese reform movement corruption was widespread, equitable adjustment of salary compensation 


could also serve as an instrument to reduce corruption. 


The Changing Perception of the Role of Government Bureaucrats 


In 1988, the government established the Ministry of Personnel to bring institutional focus on 
public sector management and to carry out the new civil service regulations. The purpose of key 
legislation was the goal of removing the Party, at least in theory, from administration functions. 
In other words, visible features of civil service reform include efforts to separate political cadres 
from civil servants and to establish distinct rules and a legal system governing personnel practices. 


Implementation of these reforms has expanded: efforts were first focused on several national 
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ministries, in the provinces of Guangdong, Fujian, and Hebei, and in the municipalities of Qingdao 
and Harbin (Morey, 1993). 

What changes can make performance more compatible with modernization? A lucid 
redefinition of the virtuosity of communism, or "redness" should be made. By and large, it is 
necessary to overcome the "leftist" tendency within the leadership and the party as well, with regard 
to ideology, work style, and the formulation of public policies (Daily Report [China], May 3, 1993). 

In other words, what is "red" must be reexamined and redefined. Birth (bloodline or class 
origin) and "non-polluted" ideological orientation can be no longer be acceptable criteria. If 
knowledge is to be the basis of "redness," then it must be explicit knowledge of the field in which 
one is basically assigned to work. This would mean that "redness" becomes synonymous with the 
brightest shades of other colors. The best in each field may be achieved only if the selections are 
decentralized and made by specialists, the criteria are narrowly stated to prevent political 
obstruction, and tenure is restricted and consistent with indicators of accomplishment (Rozman, 
1990). As the party continues to evolve, the roles of party cadres will change, becoming those of 
political coordinators among the various parts of the power organs, rather than dominant 
powerholders (Lee, 1991). Lee (1992) attempted to distinguish the role of these two groups: The 
term cadres refers to those with certain leadership qualities necessary to lead the masses in 
revolutionary struggle for social change, whereas the term civil servants implies that the government 
officials are public servants who will manage public affairs as the guardians of public interests. 

Alternatively, the criterion for selection into the red elite may be generalized social science 


or interdisciplinary knowledge in order to create a leadership group able to bridge narrow 


specialization. Presumably social science skills and advanced training would be the foremost 


requirements for those who would serve. The result would be "redness" defined by administrative 


training and experience, and expansion of liberal arts education and graduate programs to prepare 
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the leaders of the future. Whichever options were chosen, education and the application of 
knowledge would become the requisites to "redness." 14 

Party membership (48 million as of 1989) would be reserved largely or wholly for persons 
of higher education and proven talents. Whatever reform approach is chosen, rigid accountability 
and the democratic process are needed to transform the role of powerholders in socialist countries. 
If redness were to persist closely associated with power, it would have to be redefined. Bureaucratic 
norms rather than proletariat dictatorship must be the criteria for governance, and an ethic in 
public service must become the new ideological focus (Rozman, 1990). Furthermore, the party 
should recast itself as a hegemonic party, serving as the mediator between the general public and 


the state, and abdicate its position as proletariat dictatorial party. The party should document the 


various demands of the public and forward them to the state as guidance (zhidaoxing) for the state 


in making informed decisions to better serve society (Lee, 1991). 


Conclusion 


Although it is undeniable that the Chinese Communist Party is still the leading force in the 
country's political life, political and administrative reform will continue to take place in China. 
However, administrative reform will not be implemented easily. A number of obstacles such as the 
tensions between ideology and merit, between Party and state organs, and between continuation of 
Deng's line and the hardliners' comeback must be taken into consideration. The left might return 
and dominate Chinese politics again in a post-Deng transition. Deng has temporarily held back but 
has not entirely eliminated conservative-leftist elements within the party. In fact, many of Deng's 
reformists still have a common interest in preventing bourgeois liberalization. An economic failure, 


and social or political unrest, would give the left the opportunity to move against these reforms. In 
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addition, strong nostalgia for the Mao phase of the past, as seen in the former Soviet Union, could 
become a vehicle for a potential return of the left. 

In order to avert this political catastrophe, the party's political line must be placed on the 
right course in the pursuit of reform and opening out to the world (kaifang). Furthermore, a 
number of specific measures should be carried out to stimulate growth of democratic politics and 
efficient administration, such as separation of Party from administration, more extensive assignment 
of powers to the civil service and relegation of power to lower levels and enterprises, reform of 
government organs, reform of the personnel system relating to executives and bureaucrats, and 
improvement of the education and training system for China's young leaders. 

Throughout modern Chinese history, the role of Chinese civil servants has been largely | 
determined by the distinctive character of the political environment in the People's Republic of 
China. Although the responsibilities of civil servants have steadily increased as a result of the civil 
service and economic reforms, a variety of factors, including the monopolistic nature of one-party 
rule, have served to limit and reduce opportunities for civil servants in government service. As a 
result, there has been excessive political pressure and interference in administration, preventing 
government employees' effective contribution to the development of the country. Separation of the 
Party and government is the critical key to Chinese reform, but a conservative reaction to the 
separation of Party and government seems unlikely, at least for the time being. Therefore, Chinese 
civil service reform is likely to see the Party remain in a commanding role, but it will require the 
Party to monitor the civil service in a different way. This is particularly true since neutrality of the 
civil service on matters of partisanship was never an issue in the Chinese reform proposals, even 
though it was one of the overwhelming concerns in American reform (the Hatch Act) in 1939. 


The establishment of a market economy and a revitalized civil service system may well 


present a series of new troubles to the Party and the country, particularly in making the changes 
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needed in all aspects of the country's social and economic life. Consequently, it is not unreasonable 


to predict some serious obstacles to these reforms, such as resistance to economic restructuring, 


decentralization, and autonomy. Allocation of compensation is still much the same as in the past 
and is regulated by the government, whereas the level of general expectation is rapidly rising and 
increased productivity is stressed in every sector. Furthermore, the market economy couid 
accelerate competition and decollectivization, thus presenting greater challenges to the old central 
planning system. All of these reforms must occur gradually and in a carefully controlled sequence 
in order to minimize possible government or market failures. Nevertheless, Chinese leaders seem 
to see a growing role in the market as increasing pressure for even greater reform. 

Deng's economic reform, if continued at the present pace now and under the post-Deng 
leadership for a period of time, could generate a solid economic base as well as compelling political 
pressure for further radical changes. Thus, reforms continue to take place in China, but the 
tensions between ideology and merit, and between Party and state organs, remain serious deterrents. 
In the Chinese system, with its strong socialist orientation, the overriding dominance by government 
suggests that the tension between the civil service system and the political system will likely result 
in division and stalemate for the time being. China now seems to recognize the damaging negative 
consequences of using politics to attempt to resolve all human and economic problems. However, 
the tensions within China, over time, could result in a radical change in its society, unless it makes 
up for lost time by aggressively reforming its economic and administrative systems. Further 
consideration of modernization and financial reform, such as budget reform and auditing, should 


take place in a cautious and a carefully timed manner. 5 


Moreover, Chinese leaders should keep 
in mind that reform may only improve the health of public administration, not cure all its ills. 


(Caiden, 1988, p. 354; Chow, 1991, p. 40). Moreover, a successful reform is rarer than a successful 


revolution (Samuel Huntington, 1968; Lee, 1992). 


t 


1. The Third Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress (1978) defined the task of the 
revolution as socialist modernization and reform, not class-based struggle. 


2. It was established with 570 persons in 16 bureaus. Service units such as training, research, and 
a government printing office are also managed by the ministry. 


3. The Cultural Revolution in part was a conflict between defenders of the Socialist faith and 
defenders of the institutions (Lieberthal and Oksenberg, 1988; Solomon, 1971; Schurmann, 1968; 
Pye, 1968). 


4. The problem of factionalism within the party went much deeper than adherents to the Gang of 
Four in 1976. The study by Morgan (1981) describes the origins of the anti-bureaucratic campaign 
in the late 1970s. 


5. Recently, Xiao Yang, the new governor of Sichuan made some good remarks about Zhao Ziyang 
publicly. Xiao said that Zhao Ziyang was correct in the area of reform and opening up (Daily 
Report [China], 1993, April 16, 1993). 


6. The Chinese reformers refer to the retired but still active China leader Deng Xiaoping and the 
current party leader Jiang Zemin, and the impeached party secretary Zhao Ziyang. They all claim 
themselves to be reformers and all participated in the reform. But they think differently and prefer 
different policies. they were respectively referred to by western media and scholars as radicals, 
conservatives, or hardliners. 


7. During the Maoist period, bureaucrats' behavior in the Socialist faith (indoctrination) and 
intrinsic control (organizational identification) were the main objectives in controlling the 
bureaucracy. In the post-Mao period, however, both quantitative and qualitative controls were 
introduced including efficiency measures and professionalization as a part of administrative reform. 


8. The regime is preparing a separate set of regulations for party cadres, enterprise employees, and 
business service units. The contents of these regulations are not known. 


9. In 1957, C. Northcote Parkinson published Parkinson's Law, which argued that work expands 
to fill the time available for its completion. Parkinson based his argument on the British Admiralty. 
During a fourteen-year period from 1914 to 1928, the officer corps increased by 78 percent, although 
the total navy personnel decreased by 32 percent and the number of warships in use decreased by 
approximately 68 percent (Daft, 1989, p. 183). 


10. The regime estimated that it would take five years to set up the frame of the civil service systems 
and an additional ten years to implement the system nationwide (Renmin Ribao, 31 October 1988). 


11. For example, the Shanghai Municipal School of Administration was originally established in 
November 1986 as Shanghai Municipal Administrative Cadres Institute (renamed as Shanghai 
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Municipal School of Administration in 1990). Guangdong Provincial School of Administration was 
established in late 1985 and Shaanxi Provincial School of Administration was established in 1989. 
In addition, the Institute of Public Administration of the People's University of China was also 
established in 1986. 


12. At the end of 1952, China had 16 million workers, of whom 15.8 million worked in state-owned 
units, accounting for 98.6 percent, while urban collectively-owned units had 230,000 employees, only 
1.4 percent (Beijing Review Press, 1990, pp. 62-63). By the end of 1988, however, the number of 
workers in state-owned units was 99.8 million. The proportion had dropped from 78.4 percent in 
1978 to 73.4 percent in 1988. But the number of those in urban collectively-owned units increased 
to 35.2 million, their proportion rising from 21.6 percent in 1978 to 25.9 percent in 1988. 
Employees in units of other ownership such as jointly operated enterprises (Chinese and foreign joint 
ventures and foreign owned firms) were 970,000, accounting for 0.7 percent of the total in 1988. 


13. No timetables were announced for the reforms, which the China Daily said were needed to 
accommodate the country's transition to a market economy and its integration into the world 
financial community. China's banking reforms will eventually include floating interest rates, a 
convertible currency and foreign banks competing head-on with domestic counterparts. People's 
Bank of China Vice Governor Chen Yuan said that unless it adopts a market-determined rate, the — 
central bank will lose control of the money supply in the market economy (Mainichi Daily News, 
1992, p. B7). 


14. The party changed its recruitment policy: To join, workers had to have a senior high 
school education and peasants a junior high school education. 


15. It is undeniable that some differences between Chinese public administration and American 


public administration in terms of ideology and managerial style exist. However, the similarities in 
their administrative systems such as the civil service and its generic management, offer constructive 
grounds for further collaboration between public administrations of the two nations. Needless to 
say, a valid interpretation of Chinese politics must be rooted in an understanding of its cultural and 
intellectual roots (Lieberthal and Oksenberg, 1988; Fairbank, 1983). 
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The West often has a distorted view of events taking place in Eastern 
Europe. If one relies solely on the information supplied by newspapers and 
journals, the impression one has of a country like Latvia would be one of doom 
and gloom, one of unrelenting difficulties and instability. The Economist, for 
example, has stated that during the past year alone the Latvian GDP decreased 
30%; industrial output fell 35%; inflation rose 900%; the annual per capita GDP 
stands at under $300; the average monthly pension is less than $15 per month; 
and unemployment has risen substantially as excess state jobs are cut. From 
these selected statistics it would appear that the Latvian economy is in dire straits 
and the people suffering greatly. 

But, as we know, reality is far different. The short-term dislocations 
involving the transition from a planned to a market economy are inevitable for 
some while the long-term benefits derived from private initiative and foreign 
investment will affect positively the majority of the populace. The worst effects of 
the transition are probably over and many are confident that the economic 
indicators will improve as time goes on. Moreover, though the situation on paper 
looks bleak at the present, mere statistics cannot reflect the innumerable ways in 
which people all over the former Soviet bloc are coping with economic hardship - 
many have acquired second or third jobs; bartering is still a major form of 
exchange, and food is often supplied from relatives in the countryside. 

In regard to the political situation, Western analyses and predictions have 
proven equally lackluster and inaccurate. Not only did political scientists, for a 
variety of reasons, fail to understand and anticipate the forces that ripped apart the 
communist structures, they have also decided in a rather pessimistic and 
sweeping tone that democratic reform will be a Herculean task which may take 
decades to achieve in nearly all parts of Eastern Europe, if at all. This they 
attribute to ongoing political animosities, weak economies, the lack of a 
democratic culture, nationalism, the temptation of extremist leaders, insufficiently- 
developed institutions, and weak political parties. The typical characterization is 
thus one of ongoing conflict with little possibility of resolution, moderation, and firm 
action in the context of parliamentary squabbles.! While most analyses do not 
actually state it as such, most suggest the future proclivity of these societies to 
inevitably regress back into authoritarian-type regimes. Is this really the case? Is 
democracy really doomed to failure in Eastern Europe? Is there any evidence to 
the contrary? 


1Susan Woodward's, "The Tyranny of Time: Eastern Europe's Race to the Market," (The Brookings Review, 
Winter 1992) is an excellent example. 


The purpose of this paper is not to make grandiose claims about the 
prospects for democracy for the entire region of Eastern Europe. It is, rather, to 
simply argue that in the case of the Baltic countries, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, a political transformation has been quietly taking place and in no other 
area can this change be seen more clearly than in the case of party development. 
And obviously, such a metamorphosis from a one-party state to one with 
numerous and divergent political parties has major implications for the future of 
democracy in the region. In contrast to the negative depiction of most who study 
Eastern Europe, | will try to demonstrate that the new political arena of all three 
Baltic countries can be seen in a very different light. 

The emergence and evolution of political parties are central to democratic 
development. They, along with a strong legal system (which is created in their 
wake), represent the foundations of political system anathema to the whims of an 
autocrat. Parties essentially ensure the competition of ideas and their ongoing 
presence indicates a peaceful arena filled with regularized procedures in which 
such a competition can take place. In the works of theorists who examine 
transitions to democracy such as Barrington Moore, Theda Skocpol, Guillermo 
O'Donnell, and Phillip Schmitter, it is clear that the gradual formation of political 
parties is central for establishing democracy. They are an outlet, an expression of 
the interests of different groups in society. Although the outcomes are uncertain 
(in elections), the procedures are firmly in place for people to decide which parties 
will represent their interests. 

The theories of democratic transitions aside, the correlation between 
parties and a strong democracy is both intuitive and empirical. After all, who can 
deny that parties generally provoke active debate and produce concrete actions 
which keep a check on those who would attempt to use power arbitrarily. The 
result is stability and order, and to reiterate an earlier point, regularized 
procedures such as elections which ensure the rule of law versus the rule of man. 
For this reason military and authoritarian regimes despise and prohibit the 
existence of political parties except, of course, their own. The world is full of 
examples - Nigeria, Iran, Iraq, Indonesia, Burma, China, and North Korea -just to 
name a few one-party states which have used creative means to perpetuate the 
status quo of their dominance in society. In these places competition is 
undesirable. 

This was certainly the situation in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia where the 
presence of a republican branch of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
created a very predictable political landscape. The CPSU obviously did not 
tolerate other parties and kept all debates and policy issues within its own 
confines. Elections were merely symbolic with absolutely no freedom of 
competition. While recognizing the differences among the Baltic nations 
(linguistic, cultural, historical, etc.), it is important to note that the similarities are 
quite strong especially after almost 50 years of Soviet occupation. By the late 
1980's all three small countries shared similar ruling systems, economies (light 
industry and agriculture), ethnic divisions, a remembrance of the moderate 


freedom they enjoyed during the interwar period, and aspirations to secede from 
Moscow. 

They were also the first republics to actually assert their independence. In 
each a popular front emerged as a wide assortment of social movements, 
intellectual groups, unions, student organizations, human rights groups, and 
religious entities coalesced into revolutionary coalitions regardless of economic 
interests and political beliefs.2 They shared a common, unifying purpose, that of 
overthrowing (or at least altering the nature of) the communist regime, and in 
August 1991 they gained their countries’ independence from the former Soviet 
Union. Independence than paved the way for the first democratic elections in 
decades in all three. Finally, all three have faced similar problems when 
confronted with the need to totally overhaul their political systems. The 
transformation of political parties is indicative of this change and can be 
understood in the context of four successive stages. 


The First Stage 
Historically parties are not a new phenomenon in the political life of the 


Baltic states. Some, such as the Lithuanian Social Democratic Party, have roots 
from the nineteenth century. At some point in all three countries a multi-party 
system was established. But the period of development and competition was 
short. During the interwar period, as was the case in nearly every country in the 
region, authoritarian regimes assumed power in the Baltics as domestic and 
international uncertainty proved too fragile for the young democracies. In 1940 
Soviet occupation replaced authoritarianism with a harsher totalitarianism which 
firmly eradicated any possibility of expressing different political views. In this 
manner the tradition of a multi-party system, weak to begin with, was crushed.3 
However, one should remember that illegal opposition groups and 
movements existed nearly throughout the whole period of communist rule. Active 
dissident organizations such as Helsinki groups, Church groups, and Freedom 
Leagues provided the elementary rudiments of political pluralism in society. In 
1987 the first “proto-parties" were formed, the antecedents to the later popular 
fronts. The National Independence Party of Estonia helped to organize protests 
and demonstrations even before the creation of the Estonian Popular Front. It 
even drew up plans for the economic independence of the country. in Latvia, 
several church and dissident groups formed loose alliances to protest everything 
from human rights to the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. Perhaps most prominently, in 
1987 the Lithuanian Green movement became a true political force in its attempt 
to bring forth urgent environmental problems the solution of which embraced not 
only ecological, economic, and social aspects, but also political ones. The Greens 
struggled against the Communist Party legally and publicly, were soon 


2See Dmitri Osipovs, "Baltic Political Transitions,” paper presented at the 1992 Riga Conference on 
Transitions to Democracy, Oct. 24-27, 1992. 

3For a more detailed history, particularly on Lithuania, see the May 1992 issue of Lithuania Today: Politics 
and Economics 
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represented in the republican Supreme Soviet, and united many different 
opposition groups. 


The Second Stage 
The second stage began when the one party system of the communist 


period was transformed into a system of one party pluralism. Nearly all the 
opposition forces united in vast popular movements such as in Latvia where the 
Popular Front of Latvia was founded in 1988. During the elections two political 
forces competed: the communists and the popular fronts. Ironically, the 
communists had changed both in composition and ideology from only a year 
before. From the monopolists of party power they had gradually turned into a 
political power with only formal powers, while their renewed and more vigorous 
democratic leadership became a "shield" against the repressive hand of Moscow. 
In short, they had become the guarantors of the relative autonomy of internal 
political processes in each of the Baltic countries. 

Despite this modest communist metamorphosis, the popular fronts all won 
major victories in the open and competitive national parliamentary elections (the 
first and only time such events would occur under Soviet rule) in all three nations 
in early 1990.4 These elections established new parliaments with independence- 
minded, non-communist majorities. However, once independence was achieved 
the unifying threads which wove together divergent opposition groups were 
broken. Real differences on economic, social, and political issues surfaced. 
Deputies in each of the Supreme Councils were not even, to a large extent, 
grouped according to their positions and formulating policies to address 
increasingly severe problems was, from the very beginning, nearly impossible. To 
exacerbate the situation, individual deputies pursued their narrow interests and 
the parliaments were viewed more and more as personal struggles rather than 
competition between political parties. The rule was on of political splintering 
without the formation of clearly defined parties with a mass following and clear 
platforms. The Lithuanian Supreme Council was divided into nine factions, the 
Estonian into seven, and the Latvian into three with some 38 members remaining 
outside these factions.. Thus, it became clear that the popular fronts could no 
longer even try to disguise the divisions and differences of opinion which its 
membership and society as a whole reflected. 


The Third Stage 
The popular fronts began to disintegrate in response to the reality of 


fundamental differences of opinion. The process was accelerated as the first real 
elections since independence approached. The period of about a year prior to 
these elections has proven to be one of confusion, uncertainty, planning, tenuous 
coalitions, ambiguous ideas and platforms, and harried preparations. 


4For further details, consult Vita Bite, "Parliamentary Developments in the Three Baltic States,” 
Congressional Research Service Review, April-May 1992. 


This third stage, however, shows the potential for the party-oriented 
process and represents the formative stage of a stable multi-party system. For all 
three Baltic countries the formation process encountered several major difficulties 
(which, ironically, correspond to similar complaints about political parties in much 
older and established democracies). For example, there is a proliferation of small, 
even tiny parties that often have few differences between them, resulting in a 
fragmented political scene. Also, nearly every party lacks a serious, well- 
elaborated political and economic agenda. One can characterize this as an idea 
vacuum. Finally, people in general are accustomed to relying on and voting for 
strong personalities rather than identifying themselves with a party. Some might 
attribute this tendency to the legacy of communism or to the absence of 
democratic traditions and participation. 

Fragmentation can be understood by the general lack of tolerance of 
different ideas and the politicians’ inability to view the political process in a 
broader perspective. Even small differences among members of one party are 
capable of leading to the disintegration of a party. One can readily witness such 
an occurrence in the Popular Front parties where minor disagreements provoked 
major splits. Fragmentation has also lead to the creation of a number of minuscule 
parties that are unified by one theme such as more or less stringent citizenship 
requirements, the removal of Russian troops, or the end of economic reform. 
Twenty parties ran for parliament in Lithuania and Estonia and Latvia each had 
seventeen. 

The absence of specific ideas and agendas is especially glaring in the 
economic sphere. In order to create comprehensive economic programs parties 
need educated and informed advisors. Unfortunately, there are few economists 
who have a sophisticated grasp of market economics. Looking at parties as large 
as the Lithuanian Democratic Labor Party, one observes economic advisors who 
have expertise only in the conditions of a planned economy and therefore their 
value in today’s circumstances is dubious. Moreover, there are more than a few 
parties whose creation was merely an attempt by their leaders to gain positions in 
parliament or, in other words, to obtain status and power. Two examples in Latvia 
are the Democratic Center Party and the national union, Fatherland. Both parties 
are comprised of politicians who detached themselves from the Popular Front at 
the end of 1992 without serious differences of opinion. Their prospects for 
parliamentary seats were higher in the new parties, or so the thinking went. 

The potential problem of "political culture” perhaps has much deeper roots 
than in the period of communist rule>. During the interwar period the Baltic party 
systems proved unable to effectively function and collapsed mainly because of 
their fragmentation and divisions. Political parties became very unpopular as a 
severe crisis resulted from endless bickering between parties and the subsequent 
deadiock on decision-making. After the establishment of quasi-fascist 
dictatorships in the mid 1930's, political parties were prohibited. Even today, for 


5See Valts Kalnins, "The Development of Political Forces in Latvia," presented at the Civic Education 
Project conference in Kosice, Slovakia, April 28-May 1, 1993. 


instance, older people in Latvia remember fondly the 1934-40 Karlis Ulmanis 
dictatorship as the best time for the country because of the perception that the 
authoritarian regime brought stability and prosperity in the aftermath of the 
political turmoil characterizing the parliamentarian period. The name of Ulmanis 
still serves as a symbol of a strong Latvian state, a model for the future. It must 
also be remembered that the communist regime made people skeptical of political 
parties simply because the word, “party” contained such negative connotations 
associated with the communist party. 

However, as the elections approached, people slowly began to slowly 
understand the importance and role of political parties as parties formed and 
became active. In all three countries the pattern was similar - a deadline was set 
for the registration of parties for the general elections (and most waited to the very 
last moment to actually register); a noticeable lack of overt activity up to two or 
three months before the elections; and then frenzied activity during the weeks 
prior to elections. There was an awareness that only larger parties would be 
noticed by the mass of voters and gain electoral seats. People in the Baltics, 
according to opinion polls, are not very active in politics, and politicians read this 
as evidence for the need to have larger parties to arouse attention.© This explains 
why many smail parties joined in coalitions which created common political 
platforms and gave hope that the integration process would continue into 
parliament when it was elected. In Latvia, nine of the small radical right parties 
joined in a coalition called, "For Fatherland and Liberty,” which considerably 
strengthens the radical right wing in general. There is also a broad coalition 
entitles, "Harmony for Latvia.” This coalition consists of five economically-oriented 
parties several leaders of which are economists of the Soviet period, and therefore 
this umbrella party can be considered left of center. 

Election laws were drafted that prevent any possible over-fragmentation 
from introducing chaos into parliaments (a situation the Baltics and others 
suffered during the interwar period and one currently faced by leaders in places 
like Hungary). A party can receive a seat in parliament only if it gets anywhere 
from four to five percent of the votes, thereby keeping out smail parties. 

An example which illustrates the development process of Baltic political 
parties is the Latvian pre-election union, "The Latvian Way.” It is strongly center 
oriented and quickly became one of the most popular political forces in Latvia (it 
received a third of the popular votes during the June 1993 elections). This union 
was only recently organized linking many popular leaders of the previous Latvian 
government, including the best-known politician - former president, Anatolijs 
Gorbunovs - with Latvians from abroad (mainly from the World Federation of Free 
Latvians). On a superficial level it might seem that The Latvian Way is a fully- 
formed and real party in most senses: It maintains offices, has spread out to areas 
outside Riga, held numerous pre-election conferences, advertised itself 
prominently on radio, television, newspapers, and on billboards, etc. Despite 
these activities, the true strength of The Latvian Way is its popular personalities. 


The Baltic Observor, April 2-8, 1993, p. 13. 


Although the party organized meetings with potential voters in all regions of the 
country, it still lacks any type of permanent structures outside the capitol city partly 
due to its tiny membership (a few hundred). In fact, the Latvian Way before the 
elections could be seen as merely a union of candidates - time has been too short 
to create a real membership and to establish a genuine constituency. The Latvian 
Way is a paradox: It is acknowledged as one of the worst organized and 
simultaneously most popular parties. 

Another popular Latvian party which possesses superior organization, at 
least for the present standards, is the Latvian Farmers’ Union (2200 members). It 
has many support groups in all the major regions and its advantage lies in the fact 
that it was created from common rural inhabitants. The Farmers’ Union, in many 
aspects, parailels Western-style parties. It is well-structured, has a well-defined 
electorate (mostly private farmers), and clear policies (it has always stood for the 
interests of farmers with an active interest in the privatization process in Latvia). Of 
course it also faces some problems. Its major shortcoming is that its economic 
program is insufficiently elaborated. For example, it does not really address the 
dispute between present landowners and those who were deprived of their land 
during the nationalization in the 1940's, a dispute which is a prominent fixture in 
Latvian politics. There are also some parties whose main goal is simply to gain 
power rather than represent the interests of a segment of society. As discussed 
before, the popular fronts splintered and many of their progeny were attempts for 
individuals to seek their own narrow interests. A good example here is the Latvian 
Democratic Center Party which separated from the Popular Front last year. The 
DCP has almost no original ideas in its platform and resembles a copy of that of 
the Popular Front which only recently registered itself as an official party. 

The situation in Lithuania and Estonia is similar but the political lines are 
more readily distinguishable. In all three some parties have nationwide programs 
and seek to represent the interests of several social groups. The Sajudis, the 
Liberal Union, the Democratic Labor Party, and the Social Democratic Party would 
fit in this category for Lithuania. For Estonia, this group would include The Popular 
Front Party, The Estonian National Independence Party, and the Fatherland Party. 
A second group consists of quasi-parties, or political groups representing narrow 
sections of society (Lithuania's Union of Political Prisoners, Latvia's Happiness for 
Latvia) or single issue movements (Estonia's Green Party, Lithuania's Freedom 
League, Latvia's Jurkan's Group) without any wider social, economic, and political 
program. They claim direct participation for seats in parliament and their 
possibilities remain open; they may either remain associated groups of interest or 
become actual representative parties. Such quasi-parties can be quite influential 
for they have been used by radical leaders in parliamentary struggles. 

The existence of these quasi-parties is itself predicated by the weak links of 
the representative parties to social groups and their relatively weak ideological 
identity: voters are dissatisfied and seek alternative organizations. A high level of 
disgust can produce unpredictable and amusing results as was the case in the 
September 1992 Estonian elections where the Royalist Party, a group made up of 
bored and cynical intellectuals who advocate the establishment of a monarchy 


with Swedish Prince Philip as king, received enough votes to send eight of their 
members to the 100 member Estonian parliament (some observers see their entry 
as a positive sign because they can ridicule idiotic laws and resolutions and help 
defeat them’). 

In Western countries parties are traditionally classified according to their 
social basis. This type of classification is not so easy in the Baltics as the links 
between social groups and parties are still in the stage of formation. Only a few 
parties leaning for support on concrete societal groups have a relatively defined 
social basis (mainly peasant/farmer parties). Some, like the Social Democrats in 
all three countries, seek influence over manual laborers and the uneducated. 
Others, like the Liberals in Lithuania try to appeal to white-collar workers and 
business people. The Christian Democrats and others are forming their social 
basis on religious feelings of part of society. Many other parties do not have a 
clear social orientation and rely on a mixed social basis. 

The search for genuine social support of parties is complicated by the 
processes of social differentiation and restructuring which is a constant given the 
economic changes. Social mobility makes it difficult for parties to define a stable 
orientation toward individual layers of society. Today, a criterion of party 
classification which has become more important than social basis is their 
identification on the left or right of the political spectrum. 

The period of transition from the communist authoritarianism to liberal 
democracy has left its mark on Baltic parties as they search for their ideological 
identity. The left-wing political organizations have simply reformulated the views 
that prevailed under the Communist regime. A significant portion of the populace 
is still favorably inclined toward the ideas of social justice, equality, and solidarity 
even though in the time of the old regime these were often mere declarations and 
not real facts of social life. In Lithuania part of the Communist ex-bureaucracy 
proved the truthfulness of their reformist views and their aim of the restoration of 
the Lithuanian state in 1988-90. All these preconditions enabled the left-wing 
parties like the highly successful Democratic Labor Party and the Social 
Democratic Party to define their social democratic orientations fairly quickly and 
distinctly and thus ensuring significant support in society. These parties’ 
organizational success, the Sajudis relatively apathetic behavior during the 
elections, and plummeting living standards mixed with general concern over 
reform all combined to propel the DLP to major and unexpected behavior. 

The message in Estonia and Latvia was very different, demonstrating that 
despite similarities in party evolution results do not necessarily correspond. The 
trend toward privatization, stringent monetary policy, reasonably lax citizenship 
laws, and the shrinkage of the social safety net were pretty much approved, 
especially in Estonia where it was clear that the winning coalition would even 
accelerate market reforms. Parties and leaders in the two countries were able to 
convincingly persuade voters that some sacrifices and pain were mandatory in the 


Tallinn City Paper, Winter 1993, p. 9. 


transition to democratic market economies. In this respect right-wing political 
ideas emphasizing the individual and a smaller state dominated. 

In terms of the actual funding of parties, the situation is rather complex and 
vague. Generally speaking, the parties in all three countries have been relatively 
bereft of financial resources. Membership is low and fees are minimal. Some 
parties are funded from private firms, information of which is difficult to obtain 
since no one in the Baltics has yet to hear of the term, “disclosure laws." There are 
also no laws or limits on campaign financing. In fact, if | were so inclined, | could 
walk into a party office and present officials with a million dollars. The DCP is 
supposedly financed by major companies in Riga while four other major Latvian 
parties (The Popular Front, The Latvian Way, The Farmers’ Union, and the 
National Independence Movement of Latvia) are financed from organizations 
representing ex-patriot Latvians. The Christian Democratic parties in Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia all receive contributions from like parties in Western Europe, 
particularly Germany. The National Independence Movement of Latvia has 
established contacts with the German Conservatives and one German-Latvian, 
Joachim Siegerist, was a candidate for Parliament. Thanks to the money from 
abroad, the NIML was able to organize a type of broad campaigning and 
advertising no other party could afford. This is a good example of how even a 
modest amount of financial resources can complicate the electoral picture and 
may prove dangerous in the future. Political parties in the Baltics relying on 
funding from domestic sources may have difficulty competing against those who 
receive money from the outside. 

The campaigning process in the Baltics is becoming Westernized. Lacking 
the massive war chests enjoyed by their American counterparts to stage glitzy and 
glamorous media and advertising circuses (as well as being unfamiliar and 
somewhat uninterested in such an approach), candidates in all three countries 
have developed a softer approach similar to Western European political 
campaigns. This may not be so surprising given their links to parties in Western 
Europe and the advice given by observers from that region. Advertising was 
evident prior to all three parliamentary elections. The appeal of individual 
candidates was carefully groomed. Negative advertising, always a tempting 
choice to discredit opponents, was maintained at a low level apart from the KGB 
issue. Special care was given by many parties to reach out beyond Tallinn, Riga, 
Vilnius, and Kaunas. 

During the weeks before elections posters representing numerous parties 
adorned walls all over the countries. Meetings, public appearances, and rallies 
were held, press conferences called, and debates arranged. Rein Taagapera, the 
Canadian-Estonian from California, waged a campaign combining vivid pictures of 
children and farmers on full-color posters. Other candidates continued to plaster 
their faces and slogans using the methods of the old-style Soviet agitation- 
propaganda techniques. While many preferred black and white or subdued colors 
on their posters, Taagapera's posters are colored in pastel tones. As The Baltic 
Observer commented, “Taagapera oozes a kindly, relaxed, warm glow of fatherly 
benevolence, while the other candidates still appear stiff and posed in their 


pictures. As with perfume and car advertising, the Taagapera team sells not just a 
candidate but a lifestyle of a kindlier gentler Estonia, courtesy of the Popular Front 
party he represents."8 


The Fourth Stage 
The final stage in the evolution of political parties in Latvia, Estonia, and 


Lithuania involves actions after the parliamentary elections and beyond (the long- 
term future). Essentially, the question is, how wiil parties change their behavior in 
response to the elections and how will they act in formal political structures? Not 
much time has elapsed since the elections, particularly in the Latvian case, but it 
is possible to distinguish some major changes and predict some probable courses 
of action. First, parties elected to the parliaments are now in the public eye and 
somewhat accountable for their actions (or inaction). Second, though many parties 
share power in the legislature, this situation is preferable to one where individual 
politicians run rampant without a party affiliation - deputies will act more or less in 
line with his or her party's policies. Third, some parties have dissolved themselves 
due to their lack of electoral success. Others will certainly replace them. Others 
still, such as Sajudis in Lithuania, will undergo massive changes to increase their 
appeal. Such developments are very positive in that competition will be 
maintained and parties will begin their search for a long-term strategy of 
identifying their identity, ideas, and constituencies if they are to survive. Also, due 
to the need to appeal to a broader electorate and due to the decline in number of 
major issues as new legislation is enacted to address them, small, single-issue 
parties will steadily decrease. 

Fourth, campaign techniques will almost certainly be refined as politicians 
learn their lessons from the first elections. Fifth, as people become more 
sophisticated in the way of campaigns and parties, they will inevitably become 
more discerning and demanding in their choices. Parties and their leaders will 
have to respond with better-elaborated platforms and less of an emphasis on 
personality. Six, the evolution of a multi-party system is only further proof that 
democracy has a firm hold in the Baltics. Regardless of the electoral results (i.e. 
the “Communist” victory in Lithuania), people have accepted the idea of political 
choices in an organized, open, and peaceful environment. In fact, during the 
recent elections the turnout was nearly 70 percent in Estonia and about 75 
percent in both Lithuania and Latvia. With this positive evolution taking place, one 
of the major requirements for a stable democracy is graduaily being fulfilled. 


Now that the evolution of a multi-party system in Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia has been somewhat detailed, | would like to devote the rest of this paper 
toward addressing commonly held beliefs about the political situation in this 
region. As stated earlier, the West has some rather interesting and bizarre 
impressions about Eastern Europe including the Baltics. One impression is that 
democracy in theory and in practice is something totally alien to people in this part 


®*The Baltic Observor, September 24-30, 1992, p. 1. 
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of the world. The attitude is one of ethnocentrism and even condescension - the 
West is the “adult” and the East is the “child” who is having difficulty maturing. 
Amusingly enough, such an attitude is similar to that held by Modernization 
theorists such as Rostow and Lipsett. It can also be seen in the advice proffered 
by political “advisors” from Western Europe and the United States. Back in April 
the World Federation of Free Latvians and the U.S. Information Service sponsored 
a major conference to assist Latvian political parties in their campaigns. 
Consultants came from far and wide to set up panels on "Getting the Message 
Across,” "Which Media Source Should | Use,” “Pre-election Polls,” etc. The 
general implication was that Latvians, though full of the right intentions, simply 
had no experience with campaigns and elections and must be taught how to deal 
with them. The unstated message was, therefore, "do it this way and you'll do 
well.” But | did observe many yawns and amused looks from participants many of 
who | am sure could not understand the parallels of a multi-million dollar television 
campaign used by a Texas congressman to their own efforts. 

In any event, what are some of the other commonly-held assumptions and 
how are they relevant to Baltic political parties? 


Former communists are still in power and this is a “bad thing”. 

Is this really such a bad thing? First of all, there were all sorts of 
communists in terms of ideology and action. One cannot simply state they were all 
responsible for the evils of a now cumbered system particularly in the Baltics 
where many tried to shield the populace from the worst excesses of Moscow and 
were at the front lines of the independence movement. An excellent example is 
Gorbunovs of Latvia who served as head of ideology in the Central Committee of 
the Latvian Communist Party, played a pivotal role in the nation's resistance to 
Soviet rule, became acting president, and is now the most popular and respected 
politician. Secondly, as the bitter experiences of Hungary and former 
Czechoslovakia indicate, a general purge of communists not only eliminates many 
of the best managers, administrators, professionals, etc. (i.e. the most qualified), it 
also opens up ugly sores in society which take years to heal. Indeed, it is 
unrealistic and undesirable to get rid of all former communists simply because the 
question becomes, who was not a communist? In the Latvian and Lithuanian 
cases, ex-communists generally are the most important leaders in nearly every 


party. 


Personalities are still more attractive to voters than ideas and platforms. 

This is not exactly a phenomenon unique to the Baltics - people 
everywhere are drawn to charismatic, personable, populist, articulate, and even 
good-looking leaders. It is perhaps an inevitable weakness of any political system. 
After examining voting behavior and political campaigns in the West, it would be 
difficult to argue that the situation is worse in the East. If political parties in the 
Baltics are indeed pushing personality over ideas they would actually be 
emulating the West. 


A worsening economy is the kiss of death for these fragile" democracies. 

A weak economy complicates the political situation and yet it also can 
energize further party development. Lithuanians threw out the long-trusted 
Sajudis coalition as a direct result of an ailing economy and falling living 
standards. During the campaign economic issues were responsible for the 
establishment of more parties and vitalized the electoral campaign. So long as 
people enjoy the right to participate in a multi-party system they retain the right to 
register their approval or dissent. Moreover, the economic picture is generally 
improving in all three Baltic states. : 


Parliamentary gridlock will inevitably occur with severe consequences. 

The interwar scenario is unlikely to reoccur. Today in each parliament there 
are fewer than 10 parties, a far cry from the dozens that squabbled against each 
other during the chaotic years before Soviet occupation. In addition, real coalitions 
have been created to pass legislation, and in the Lithuanian case the LDDP has a 
clear majority. Finally, it is difficult to identify a group (such as the military) that 
has the desire or capability of illegitimately seizing control. 


The simmering ethnic issue will divide the countries and produce real conflict. 

The ethnic issue has been completely overplayed in the foreign media. 
There is a real misperception that the Russian-speaking minority in the Baltics is 
being mistreated and that there is a serious threat that a Yugoslavia-type situation 
may occur here. On the contrary, there is very little ethnic strife at all and an 
unstated feeling prevails, that differences must be solved peacefully. In fact and 
despite the Russian government's claims, many Russian-speakers were able to 
vote in the elections. And for most of the others, impending citizenship laws will 
allow them to become citizens of the countries. 


The political culture in this region is still tenuous at best and cannot sustain 
democracy. 

For a region that was immersed in very undemocratic traditions, one is 
constantly amazed at the high level of political education shared by so many 
people in the Baltics. ‘Though they have little experience with democracy, they are 
able to articulate what it means (probably as much as someone in the middle of 
rural Missouri). And for many, now that they have achieved independence and 
democracy they are unwilling to give them up. 


These concerns and fears by people in the West should not be ignored no 
matter how ludicrous. After all, democracy is still only a theory and every society 
can make improvements. And this raises an issue which has been bothering me 
for awhile: What kind of yardstick is the West using to judge the political changes 
transpiring in the Baltics? An attitude of self-righteousness seems to blind the 
west of its own shortcomings. Examples among the exclusive club of real 
democracies? Japan which for decades has lived with virtual one-party rule and 
where much of the population is completely apathetic. The United States which 
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recently had to pass more civil rights legislation to address major racial problems, 
where people cheer if more than 50 percent votes in presidential elections, where 
most people are unaware of the name of their congressman, and where two 
amorphous political parties dominate. Germany where the Christian Democrats 
cannot deal with racism. Italy where corruption has pervaded every institution, 
party, and major corporation. The point is whether or not the West is using 
somewhat of a double standard. 


But for the future of a multi-party system, there are some tangible worries. 
Topping the list is the influence of the international system. Most worrisome are 
the events taking place in Russia. It is with great apprehension that many 
Latvians, Estonians, and Lithuanians observe their neighbor and former colonial 
master to the east. Relations since independence have not been exactly cordial 
and nearly every major Russian leader has accused the Baltics, especially Latvia, 
of violating the human rights of their Russian minority. While such claims are 
hollow and reflect more a willingness to appease hard-liners, they have provoked 
anxiety. The fear is that the situation in Russia will degenerate further into chaos 
leading the country back to some form of authoritarian regime with revived 
imperialist tendencies. In short, what lurks in many minds is the possibility, no 
matter how vague, that Moscow will resort to force in order to reclaim its empire. 

Potential threats are not limited to Russia. The West complicates the 
picture with its policies on diplomatic support, humanitarian aid, investment 
decisions, and other areas, all of which have the potential of stabilizing or 
destablizing the region. One can also directly witness the role of the West in 
recent Baltic election by observing the prominence of candidates who returned 
from exile. Finally, as the recent elections attest to, monetary contributions from 
abroad can make a substantial difference during campaigns - a little money still 
goes a long way in the Baltics. 

Other concerns are familiar to those in the West. Vague and inadequate 
campaign laws and the lack of restraints on party financing can potentially help 
create an element of chaos in the multi-party system. The existing government 
can also play a disruptive role through its control of some media sources (to make 
claims about parties it dislikes) and engage in activities such as redistricting to 
enhance its own prospects. 


Conclusions 

The basic result of the development of political parties in the Baltics up to 
this moment has been the successful introduction of new political forces and ideas 
into an environment which until recently would have reacted with hostility to such 
a change. Party development has been a long and winding road, but a road full of 
accomplishments. Despite some success, however, the infrastructure of parties, 
their ideological identity, and their competition for social influence and political 
power are still in the process of formation and reformation. New political 
organizations are continuously emerging. The influence of parties is now 
preeminent in parliamentary proceedings. 


On a different level, there is further room for optimism. In his brilliant essay 
about the paradox of Western integration and Eastern disintegration, Erazim 
Kohak comments, "Social cohesion requires a willingness to reach out to others in 
understanding and a desire to work toward a compromise that would achieve 
results favorable to all. The mood in Central Europe is anything but 
compromising; it is a mood of frustration, of deep and bitter anger seeking an 
excuse to vent itself."? The mood is not the same in the Baltics. Of course people 
are worried about increasing prices, growing unemployment, the lack of how 
water, etc. But, according to public surveys from Baltic polling agencies and 
interviews | have conducted, the majority realizes that material conditions will be 
difficult in the short-term and are willing to endure them for the sake of the long- 
term improvement. Just as importantly, most have registered satisfaction with the 
democratic process and the choice of parties. Indeed, one can easily get the 
impression, particularly among the younger generation, that there is no alternative 
to democracy, that theirs are countries destined to mirror the traditions of Western 
Europe, not Russia with its authoritarian tendencies. 

One legacy of the past has occupied and will continue to occupy the 
outlook of nearly ail parties in the Baltics. This legacy involves the notion of social 
justice and welfare - no matter how much parties emphasize the individual they 
still have some sense that the state has a role in providing a minimum security net 
for ali citizens. Such an outlook largely explains the victory in Lithuania of the 
LDDP and the reluctance of the ruling coalitions in the two other countries to 
rapidly shrink social welfare. The search is on to balance both the need to shrink 
state budgets and maintain some semblance of support for the elderly, young, and 
infirmed. In this respect, Adam Przeworski's contention that, "What died in 
Eastern Europe is the idea of rationally administrating things to satisfy human 
needs,” is inaccurate.!0 The idea persists and it is difficult to predict when it will 
disappear, if ever, and parties will be constantly aware of its presence. 


9Erazim Kohak, "Ashes, Ashes . . . Central Europe After Forty Years,” Daedalus: Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Spring 1992. 

10 Adam Przeworski, "The East Becomes the South?: The Autumn of the People and the Future of Eastern 
Europe," PS: Political Science and Politics, March 1991. 
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All or Nothing? 
The Private Sector and the State in Economic Adjustment 


The study of economic adjustment programs (EAPs) in 
developing countries (LDCs) has, for the most part, been the 
study of economic adjustment failure.’ In trying to explain the 
failure, frameworks of discussion have frequently centered on the 
role of the state, which has often been cited as the main 
culprit: it is either too interventionist (which leads to rent- 
seeking inefficiency) or not intérventionist enough (due to lack 
of “capacity"). Other frameworks have faulted adversely-—affected 
interest groups, who are seen as limiting the state’s autonomy in 
carrying out its economic agenda. Still other frameworks have 
provided evidence for the importance of a state/private-sector 
entente, in which each contributes to economic growth and 
development. 

In all of these frameworks, the state is the principal 
actor. It must decide how much autonomy it will "give up" to 
other actors (especially the private sector in EAPs). Also, in 
these frameworks, the need for economic liberalization-- and 
specifically privatization-- is unquestioned. This usually 
translates into a certain amount of decentralization of state 
functions, what francophones call "de-étatisation."* Left 
unasked in much of this analysis is whether the private sector in 
LDCs can take up the economic slack that “de-étatisation" would 
create. And left unsettled is the theoretically prior question 
of whether the state should-- and whether it is willing to-- 
decentralize itself. 

The present paper takes up the question of the role of the 
state in economic adjustment, especially in regards to the 
private sector. Specifically, it looks for evidence, both 
conceptual and factual, for the implicit assumption of 
international financial institutions (IFIs) that the private 
sector in LDCs can perform many of the economic functions now 
performed by the state, and that it can do them more efficiently. 
In addition, it will seek indications that the LDC state is 
effectively giving up power. Politically the focus will be on 
the relationship between the private sector and the state. 
Economically the emphasis will be on whether the private sector 
has the resources and the markets to provide certain economic 
functions of the current LDC state, e.g. new investment and job 
creation. Stated most simply, the hypothesis is that successful 
economic adjustment is greatly affected by the strength of the 
private sector, filtered through the larger structure of state- 
society relations. : 

The research takes up these questions for two North African 
countries-- Morocco and Tunisia-- that do not fit the African 
"paradigm":* That is, the two cases have a relatively active 
civil society (Zartman, 1987b, 1991b); most of the EAPs in the 
two countries have been completed; and they have both been 
singled out by the IMF and World Bank as good adjusters.‘ 
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State-Society Frameworks and Economic Adjustment 

Since at least the 1950s, there has been a continuing debate 
among analysts in (and of) LDCs concerning the role of the state 
in EAPs. The debate can be grouped around three general 
approaches: "le tout état," “le moins d’état," and “le mieux 
d’état"’ (Mahjoub, 1992). 

"Le Tout Etat": The Developmental State 

The present debate on the role of the state in economic 
development began in the 1950s and the developmental economists. 
They asserted, with Gerschenkron (1962), that “late developers" 
needed to be "forced" to develop, and that the state was the only 
domestic actor capable of carrying this out. The 
developmentalists not only believed that the state could do this; 
they also believed that the state should do this. The result, in 
the 1960s and 1970s, was the creation of a vast public sector in 
LDCs. 

"Le Moins d’Etat": The State as "Night Watchman" 

It was evident, however, that the developmentalists had 
overestimated the abilities of the state. By the 1970s, it was 
clear that the state was not performing as expected. In fact, 
the state was seen as an obstacle to development rather than the 
solution. Instead of the rational bureaucracy of Weber, the LDC 
state was seen as a "rational" rent seeker (e.g. Srinivasan, 
1985). That is, some state actions, seemingly irrational in an 
economic sense, were politically rational for many LDC states 
(Bates, 1981). 

More specifically, the rent-seeking framework (RS) posited 
the need to protect (economic) society, i.e. the market, from the 
state.® It was, at base, a reaction to the earlier 
developmentalist position of “le tout état," the all-powerful 
state. RS theorists found evidence that state intervention in 
the economy created rents (e.g. import licenses, tariff levels, 
foreign exchange controls) that actors in the economy sought to 
influence. This was more often true in authoritarian states than 
in democratic states, especially the bureaucratic-—authoritarian 
regimes of O’Donnell (1979) and single-/dominant-party regimes 
found in Africa. The rents were inefficient income-generating 
assets (also called “directly unproductive profit-seeking," or 
DUPs [pronounced “dupes"]; Bhagwati, 1982). The “rational" rent- 
seeking that resulted from this process severely interfered with 
the functioning of the market (e.g. Krueger, 1974). In brief, 
state intervention was found to create unexpected distortions; 
the greater the intervention, the more severe the distortions.’ 
For the RS paradigm, the state’s best role is as "night 
watchman," both guarding against market failure and ensuring a 
minimalist state (Evans, 1992; Shapiro and Taylor, 1990). 

Despite the elegance and apparent explanatory power of the 
neo-classical view of bureaucratic rent-seeking, by the 1980s it 
was becoming clear that some LDCs were actually adjusting. There 
were, then, problems with the RS approach, especially for LDCs, 
which are usually dominated by the state. First of all, it was 
not obvious that market failures were any less inefficient than 
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state-intervention failures.* And what was to prevent state 
elites from going beyond their “night watchman" role to an 
expansion of rent-seeking (Evans, 1992, p. 145)? Indeed, there 
is no guarantee that the market is any less subject to DUP 
activities than the state (Shapiro and Taylor, 1990). 

In addition, promoting the market is not necessarily de- 
emphasizing the state: “Market-oriented reforms [in LDCs] 
often...alter rather than reduce demands on public 
institutions."® Thus, it is not a question of less (or more) 
state intervention but of appropriate, effective state 
intervention. The East Asian NICs, for example, which the neo- 
classicalists used as evidence for effective state non- 
intervention, were quite interventionist in getting their 
economies to adjust (Killick, 1989). 

Finally, as Evans points out, “like it or not the state 
remains central to the process of...structural adjustment" (1992, 
p. 141). In LDCs, it is often the only actor with "deep enough 
pockets" to make market incentives inviting enough. In short, 
"[state] intervention may be Pareto-superior to laissez-faire" 
(Shapiro and Taylor, 1990, p. 866). Even more, Evans (1992, p. 
145) has warned that “neoutilitarian attempts to free the market 
may end up destroying the institutional underpinnings that allow 
exchange [the market] to operate." 

In response to the increasingly obvious problems with a 
drastic withdrawal of the state, some analysts argued that it was 
the market-- and its economic interest groups-- that slowed down 
required reforms. In direct contrast to the RS framework, these 
analysts maintained that it was the state that needed insulation 
from interest groups, not the other way around. These analysts 
emphasized the inability of a state’s policy-making elites to 
insulate themselves from influential, adversely-affected interest 
groups (Bates, 1981; Geddes, 1991; Callaghy, 1989, 1990; Haggard 
and Webb, 1990). The most common regime here was the neo- 
patrimonial state of, for example, Zaire. For the analysts of 
these regimes, insulation was good; susceptibility to pressure 
or influence was bad (Callaghy, 1989, 1990). As one observer 
asserted, successful economic adjustment was most likely “in 
systems that insulate the executive... [and] ... that increase 
the executive’s autonomy from business and labor interests and 
allow him to have a long time horizon" (Geddes, 1991, p. 32). 

This approach, like the RS framework, had its problems. 
There has been growing evidence that too much insulation can be 
as undesirable as too little (Nelson, 1990; Ka and van de Walle, 
1992; Onis and Webb, 1992; Kaufman, Bazdresch, and Heredia, 
1992). Some studies provide evidence for the possibility that 
autonomy may even be counterproductive (Samuels, 1987, and Doner, 
1991) .*4 Thus, increasing state insulation is not always the 
answer to improving EAP implementation (Killick, 1989; Evans, 
1992). Interest groups, especially the private sector, can-- and 
do-- play a positive role in economic adjustment, e.g. in 
“provid{ing] opportunities for persuasion, obtaining feedback, 
and negotiating compensating agreements" (Haggard and Kaufman, 
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1989, p. 235). 
"Le Mieux d’Etat": Bringing State and Society Together 

From the need for a more inclusionary framework, there 
developed an approach that emphasized the relatively autonomous 
LDC state in a close relationship with important interest groups, 
especially the private sector. This framework included society 
and assumed “shared authority based on presumed limits to state 
capacity" in economic policy making (Doner, 1991, p. 229). In 
such a framework, state links to society-- and societal links to 
the state-- “become part of the solution rather than part of the 
problem" (Evans, 1992, p. 178-79). 

Evans (1992) called this autonomy-cum-linkage "embedded 
autonomy." In this concept, he argues that successful state 
intervention in the economy will often reveal a complementarity 
of state autonomy and state-society linkages. There are three 
components to the notion: coherence of the state bureaucracy; 
coherence of interest groups, especially the private sector; and 
the links between the two. He stressed the first and third 
components, and especially that the successful adjuster needs 
(and often has) a state with internal cohesion or capacity.” 
That is, Evans’ approach, like the RS and insulation frameworks, 
highlighted the state’s role in the economy. 

Curiously absent from his analysis, however, was any 
consistent attempt to understand the role that the private sector 
played in the economy. For, to be effective, the private sector 
also needs organization and capacity. Evans himself argues that 
a disorganized private sector will not be able to generate or 
absorb information as effectively as one that is relatively 
centralized and representative. As one study has cogently put it 
a free market will not, of itself, bring order to a disordered 
private sector (El Malki and Santucci, 1990b, p. 6). 

Indeed, with the emphasis on the need for state-private 
sector interaction and with the repeated calls for privatization 
and "de-étatisation," one should have expected a concomitant 
emphasis on the private sector, since there is no other possible 
economic actor in state-run LDC economies. After all, if the 
state does succeed in diminishing its own power (a flawed logic 
that IFIs have not fully confronted!*), which actor can then 
take up the economic reins? Yet there has been a relative dearth 
of material on the nature, the role, and the capacity of the 
private sector in developing-world economies." 

The paucity of evidence has left a crucial question unasked: 
In LDC economies, can the private sector take up the economic 
Slack that state withdrawal is supposed to create? If the 
private sector cannot take on the economic functions that are 
being decentralized, then the present paradigm of most EAPs-- 
that of the IFIs, especially the World Bank and the IMF-- would 
need to be appropriately revised.’* In short, if there is no 
strong private sector, the argument for de-étatisation is 
seriously undermined. 

Embedded Authority 
It is clear, then, that the state can be neither all 
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powerful nor mostly absent. In Camau’s (1993 interview) 
insightful terms, it is not a matter of “either/or" but of "in 
what measure of each?" And as Killick (1989, p. 30) has shown, 
greater market orientation is "not synonymous with reducing the 
relative role of the state," especially when state intervention 
is carried out through-- and with-- market forces (p. 63) .?° 
The research question, in such a framework, must focus on the 
relative abilities of each sector, i.e. the public and the 
private. As one analyst (Callaghy, 1989, p. 115; emphasis in 
original) has asserted, 

Successful economic adjustment requires linking 

economic logic-- the measures needed to pursue economic 

efficiency-- and political logic-- the measures needed 

to assure domestic stability--in ways that allow them 

to positively reinforce each other. 

That is, the emphasis should not be on if the state can run the 
economy or if the state should stay out, but on how much the 
state can contribute and how much the private sector can 
contribute. 

This is the economic side of the question. In addition to 
this, there is the political-- and theoretically prior-- 
question: should the state diminish itself? The either/or 
mentality in international bodies (especially IFIs) and in 
domestic politics seems to be firmly entrenched: If the state 
withdraws, the private sector will take over; while if the state 
remains the central actor, the inefficiency of state-owned 
enterprises (SOEs) will continue to sap a country’s ability to 
grow economically. 

In lieu of determining which approach is better able to 
explain parts of the adjustment process, the present paper 
contends that it is more important to find out how the 
complementarity of state and private sector is carried out in 
various LDCs. That is, there must be more research on how strong 
the private sector in LDCs is and how the LDC state has reacted 
to calls for its own withdrawal. How will the state reconcile 
its continued intervention in the economy with the requirement of 
economic liberalization and de-étatisation? Since it is unlikely 
that any state or government will willingly divest itself of 
power, the real question then becomes how the state “reproduces 
itself" socially and politically while adjusting economically 
(Ben Ali, 1990a)? 

The present research maintains that the focus in EAPs needs 
to move away from how well the state succeeds in the adjustment 
process to how the state has gone about embedding its authority 
within the decentralizing tendencies of the adjustment process. 
If it has been done through market forces, (Killick, 1989), then 
the reform measures should have a chance of success. If not, 
then the attempted reforms will likely fail. Simply put, the 
private sector must have its own autonomy and capacity, but this 
must be filtered through the larger structure of state-society 
relations. As one analyst has concluded, if it is necessary to 
have decentralization of the state to have a truly efficient 


market economy, then there is little likelihood in most LDCs that 
there will be a truly efficient market economy (Ben Ali, 1990b, 
p. 108). 

The Cases: A Brief Look 

It has been argued here that state-society relations will be 
an important indicator of EAP success and that there needs to be 
a more systematic examination of the private sector in LDCs. 
Specifically, it will be important to analyze how LDC states, 
especially successful adjusters, have managed to retain authority 
while implementing market-based reforms organized around private 
sector capacity. 

The cases chosen for such an analysis-- Morocco and 
Tunisia have been called adjustment successes by the major 
IFIs. 

In addition to economic progress, both have initiated some 
democratizing reforms, though neither can be said to have a 
pluralist, democratic system in place yet. The two differ 
markedly, however, in their state-society relations. Morocco has 
been described as a neo-patrimonial regime (e.g Ben Ali, 1990a), 
in which the king dominates the economic and political systems. 
Tunisia has been a one-party, bureaucratic regime, in which 
economic rents are expected to be monopolized and change usually 
comes slowly. How have these two countries successfully 
initiated and implemented economic reforms without losing their 
authority? And what role has the private sector played in this 
process, for as one study has asserted, in many LDCs, “the 
private sector itself needs restructuring even more than the 
public sector" (El Malki and Santucci, 1990b, p. 4). 

Morocco 

Despite its history of neo-patrimonialism,’* Morocco has 
become an example of economic adjustment success in the 
developing world.’® In the decade 1980-90, GDP growth averaged 
4.2%, despite a temporary decline in 1987 of 2.5%. The current 
account deficit, at 12% of GDP in 1982, has steadily improved, 
including first-ever current account surpluses in 1987 and 1988. 
The budget deficit plunged from 9.9% of GDP in 1980 to 3.3% in 
1990. Debt service, which consumed 60% of exports in 1985, was 
down to 35% of exports in 1992. Of course, not all has gone as 
smoothly as the preceding figures might indicate. Inflation 
averaged around 8% during the 1980-90 period, and unemployment 
has proven “sticky"-- and troubling-- at about 20%. Also, total 
debt as a percentage of GDP has hovered-- and will continue to 
hover-- at around 100%. Nonetheless, Morocco has succeeded in 
adjusting relatively well in a changing economic order. A recent 
reentry by a Moroccan private company in to the international 
capital market shows this as much as anything else; it is 
believed to be the first African country to do this, since the 
onset of the debt crisis, without benefit of government or bank 
guarantees (MEED, 23 July 1993, p. 27) .?° 

The economic success of Morocco should be somewhat 
unexpected, given the usually negative effect that "crony 
capitalism" has on EAPs (Callaghy, 1990). Unlike countries such 
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as Zaire, however, Morocco has encouraged the private sector, 
which has always had an international outlook (1993, Camau 
interview). Nevertheless, the king has had every intention of 
“managing the centrifugal forces liberated by the market" (Ben 
Ali, 1990a, p. 122). He has done this by avoiding any rigid 
ideologies, preferring instead practical solutions. One of these 
solutions was to take the lead himself in the privatization 
movement, chiding an often unwilling contréliste administration 
and a resistant parliament, all in the name of economic 
liberalism. 

He also did this by becoming the number-one entrepreneur in 
Morocco, acquiring controlling interest in the biggest holding 
company in the nation, Omnium Nord Afrique (ONA). Included with 
in this venture are the economic and political elites, thus 
strengthening his presence in the private sector. In addition, 
as one close observer of Morocco has asserted, "no Moroccan 
entrepreneur can have an important position in the private 
sector...without the personal approval of the king..." (Leveau, 
1984, p. 17). Thus, rather than collecting rents on import- 
substituting practices, the Moroccan state seems to. have chosen 
to encourage the liberalization process, while at the same time 
keeping an active presence in that process.*? To ensure greater 
control of the process, entry into the private sector as a new 
entrepreneur-- the king’s “hommes nouveaux" ("new men")-——- has 
been made extremely difficult (El Aoud, 1993 interview).** As 
Ben Ali (1990b) suggested, in Morocco the individual enterprise 
is not “a simple tool used by managers for the rational pursuit 
of certain goals but as a political coalition in which the 
struggle for the control of power resources hangs on 
considerations of profitability" (p. 91). 

In brief, the Moroccan state sees privatization not only as 
a technical exercise but also (and perhaps even more so) as a 
dynamic process that includes the need for “political 
‘reproduction,’ the economic imperatives of a self-regulating 
market...and the demands of civil society" (Ben Ali, 1990b, p. 
102). Thus, although the Moroccan state has tried to move out of 
the role of active entrepreneur and centralized employment 
generator and into more of an “arbiter and conductor" (Chevassu, 
1988), it has done this by becoming part of the private sector 
itself. This strengthens the state’s attempts at liberalizing by 
being closer to the actual process and by forcing the market’s 
logic onto the economic elites. 

Tunisia 

Tunisia, like its North African neighbor, has been a 
relative success in economic adjustment. Comparing 1980-85 to 
1986-90, current account deficits were reduced from an average of 
7.9% of GDP to 3.3%. The budget deficit declined from 5.6% to 
4%. The debt service ratio improved from 28% in 1985 to 23% in 
1990. Inflation, too, was reduced from 9.6% in 1980-85 to 7.1% 
in 1986-90. Total debt as a percentage of GDP has also been 
sharply reduced, from over 70% in 1986 to just over 50% in 1992. 
However, like Morocco, Tunisia has had its problems with 
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unemployment, stuck at around 15%. Thus, Tunisia has proven to 
be adept at adjusting to new economic realities.” 

Despite similar successes at economic adjustment, Tunisia 
has a very different political history from Morocco. Unlike the 
neo-patrimonialism of a ruling king, Tunisia has had since 
independence a single-party system, one considered exemplary 
among LDCs. In the rush to market-based liberalization now 
common in LDCs the single-party state, with its heavy emphasis on 
state control of the economy, has lost its political sheen. 
Indeed, as one analyst has commented, the state bureaucracy in 
such a system has become a “fetter rather than a factor of 
economic development" (Grissa, 1991, p. 120; emphasis in 
original). Despite this acerbic evaluation, Tunisia-- like its 
North African neighbor, Morocco-- has been hailed as a leading 
example of adjustment success (MEED, 31 July 1992, pp. 2-4). 
This is somewhat surprising, given the expected resistance to 
liberalization in single-party systems (Geddes, 1991, p. 19). 
What role does the private sector play, and how does the state 
embed its authority in an apparently successful liberalization 
process? 

First, the judgment on the Tunisian private sector is mixed. 
El Malki and Santucci (1991), citing Mahjoub, claim that "...for 
the private sector to mature, it would require reforming itself 
to become a vital component of national development" (El Malki 
and Santucci, 1991, p. 14). Harik (1990) agrees: “Private 
entrepreneurs ... have few illusions and little inclination to 
invest their scarce funds" (p. 3). Vanderwalle (1988) also 
concurs: in Tunisia, it is "an unproductive and neglected 
private sector [that] has lingered on beside state 
enterprises..." (p. 15). For the process to take hold, it is 
argued, there must be a concomitant increase in market 
competition (Mahjoub, 1987) .*4 

Grissa (1991), on the other hand, believes that the private 
sector is strong enough to take a leading role in the Tunisian 
economy. He adds that, at any rate, the SOE sector is too 
inefficient, too much of a drain on the economy, to continue to 
Support it. UTICA, the major Tunisian producer organization, 
agrees (Ben M’Barek, 1993 interview). The general secretary of 
UTICA has asserted that almost all enterprises are represented in 
its organization, and that this gives UTICA “appropriate weight" 
(Ben M’Barek, 1993 interview). And Harik (1990), though not 
trusting in Tunisian private-sector investment, also agrees with 
Grissa in believing that the state needs to get out of its 
entrepreneurial role, and to get into the role of promoter of 
economic growth, much like in the East Asian NICs. As he puts 
it, the state needs to be an "“animateur" rather than an 
entrepreneur. 

There is a tension, then, between the certainty of the need 
to lessen the presence of the state in the economy and the 
uncertainty of the ability-- or willingness-- of the private 
sector to take up the economic slack that any withdrawal of state 
presence would entail. In addition to this tension is a three- 
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way political tension among the president, the party, and the 
private sector for management of the economy. The president, 
Zine El-Abidine Ben Ali, has given unambiguous support to the 
development of the private sector. And unlike Morocco, there are 
many new faces, i.e. “hommes nouveaux," in the Tunisian private 
sector. Indeed, the biggest private conglomerate in Tunisia-- 
POLINA-- is run by men who were not part of the inner circle of 
Ben Ali (nor of Bourguiba before him), nor have they been party 
Stalwarts. There are more and more examples of this type of new 
entrepreneur all the time (El Aoud, 1993 interview). This allows 
Ben Ali to bypass the party for extended political support. How, 
then, does the president succeed in keeping his authority with 
these new entries? 

First of all despite recent attempts at liberalization, the 
president-- and the RCD?*, by far the dominant party -- still 
control a formidable array of SOEs. Where these SOEs do business 
matters a great deal. One recent example, cited in Le Monde, was 
the withdrawal of all SOE funds from the largest private bank in 
Tunisia after an article in Le Monde cited the founder of the 
bank as critical of the speed of privatization in Tunisia (he 
felt it was too fast). Thus, the power of the purse can keep the 
private sector in line. 

Another important control of the private sector is in the 
execution of laws already in force. There is widespread cheating 
on the payment of taxes and on the payment of social security to 
the government. Much of this goes unnoticed and/or unpunished, 
but if individual enterprises complain too loudly about economic 
programs, the law can be applied scrupulously (Bedoui, 1992 
interview; Bellin, 1991). The potential for the rule of law, 
then, is a powerful incentive for the private sector to flourish 
without foment.”® 

In Tunisia, then, the embedding of authority in the midst of 
a de-étatisation of the economy is carried out through the 
careful control of the private sector, which is at the same time 
constantly encouraged-- in words and in incentives-- to develop 
fully. Unlike the Moroccan state, which liberalizes through 
participation in the private sector, the Tunisian state 
liberalizes through its institutions. As Haggard (1990) has 
shown, “institutions can overcome...collective action dilemmas by 
restraining the self-interested behavior of groups through 
sanctions; collective-action problems can be resolved by 
command" (p. 262). Yet it is the accompanying firm commitment to 
developing the private sector that allows Tunisia to achieve its 
successes in adjustment. 

Islam and Adjustment: An Aside 

One institution that has not been mentioned so far is the 
role of Islam-- and Islamist movements-- in economic adjustment. 
The short comment is that, at least in Morocco and Tunisia, 
Islamist groups have not yet posed insuperable obstacles to 
carrying out adjustment programs.”?’ As one might expect, there 
are differing reasons for this. In Morocco, it is more 
personalistic: the king is a sharif, a descendant of 
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Mohammed.?® Hence, the Islamist movement is more limited than 
other in other countries in calling the king untrue to Islam. In 
Tunisia, there is an important secular tradition since 
independence.”® Also, there is a large middle class in Tunisia, 
perhaps the largest in Africa and the Middle East (Bedoui, 1992 
interview). This middle class does not allow the Islamists to 
stray too far from the institutionalized secularism already in 
place. 

In both countries, the Islamist movements are typically not 
about religion per se. Rather, they are 

a response to a native political system that repressed the 

country’s cultural symbols more systematically than the 

former colonizing power had ever done. It represents the 
new nationalism of the 1980s and 1990s that is not aimed at 
some form of economic freedom but at a recovery of those 

symbols (Vanderwalle, 1988, mimeo, p. 19). 

This is yet another reason that the state has a great interest in 
having adjustment programs succeed. 
Conclusion 

The cases show, then, that Morocco is neo-patrimonial, yet 
it is relatively successful in its adjustment efforts. Tunisia 
has a more institutional system (Vanderwalle 1988), and it, too, 
is relatively successful in its EAPs. It appears, then, that the 
argument against clientelist systems-- as counterproductive for 
adjustment-- is too broad. In addition, asserting that 
bureaucratic one-party systems will not adjust well is also 
overstated. The two North African examples show that there is 
the need for a more nuanced view of how state-society relations 
affect economic adjustment. 

In sum, this study seeks to examine more closely the 
relationship between EAP success and the links between the 
private sector and the state. This paper has argued that it is 
not simply the state or the private sector. Rather, it is the 
complementarity of the two that must be studied. As such, this 
paper is partly an attempt to contribute to, and to extend, 
recent insights into “bringing society back in" to economic 
policies in LDCs. Furthermore, it is hoped that, in terms of 
state-society relations, this framework can provide an analytical 
bridge between, on the one hand, the Eurocentric neo-corporatist 
paradigm, which assumes a coherence of-- and institutionalized 
links between-- interest groups and the state that is frequently 
absent in many LDCs (Schmitter, 1979); and, on the other hand, a 
predominantly Africanist view that assumes there are few-- if 
any-- influential interest groups in LDC political systems 
(Bratton, 1989; Sandbrook, 1986; Hyden, 1983). It is hoped that 
the study of the two cases in the paper will allow a less 
dichotomized view of how the nature of state-society relations 
affects economic adjustment, a view that allows a "concertation" 
of both state and the private sector (Doner, 1991; Mahjoub, 
1992). 


Notes 


1. See Killick (1984), Haggard (1986), and the World Bank (1988) 
for evidence of EAP failure in LDCs. 


2. Diminishing of the state. 


3. Bratton’s (1989) excellent summary provides evidence for the 
lack of a strong civil society or private sector-- and therefore 
any links to them-- in most African nations. 


4. See MEED (28 August 1992, p. 7, for Morocco; and 31 July 
1992, pp. 2-4, for Tunisia) for summaries of IFI evaluations of 
adjustment efforts in the two countries. 


5. "The all-powerful state," “the minimal state," and "the best 
state." See Evans (1992) for a similar division into three 
“waves." 


6. The following summary borrows from Evans (1992) and Shapiro 
and Taylor (1990). 


7. See Killick (1989, especially chapter 2) for an excellent 
overview of many of the neo-classical arguments against state 
intervention. 


8. See Killick (1989, p. 25) for an excellent summary of 
rebuttals to the anti-state bias in neo-classical economics. 


9. Lamb, cited in Killick (1989, p. 28). 


10. See also Sandbrook (1986) for a good account of the 
important role of the state in sub-Saharan Africa. 


11. These studies do not deny the need for some sort of autonomy 
for bureaucratic elites. Implicit in their discussions, however, 
is that there has been an overreaction to state intervention in 
the economy, or in Killick’s (1989) telling phrase, there has 
been a “reaction too far." 


12. See also Waterbury’s (1992, pp. 212-13) reference to 
Mexico’s "Solidarity Pact." And see Evans (1992), Callaghy 
(1989, 1990), and Nelson (1989). 


13. See Kahler’s (1990) discussion of the “orthodox paradox" for 
a good cut at this issue. 


14. There are exceptions to this, especially in the literature 
on newly industrializing countries (NICs), e.g. Doner (1991) and 
Samuels (1987). 
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15. This could also affect research that seeks to show how state 
economic decentralization can lead to political liberalization. 


16. This is, in fact, what recent studies have found evidence 
for in the East Asian NICs (Doner, 1991; Evans, 1992). 


17. See MEED (28 August 1992, p. 7, for Morocco; and 31 July 
1992, pp. 2-4, for Tunisia) for summaries of IFI evaluations of 
adjustment efforts in the two countries. 


18. One long-time observer of Morocco has commented that the 
entire Moroccan political class is engaged in business “under the 
watchful eye of the Palace" and that “no Moroccan entrepreneur 
can have an important position in the private sector...without 
the personal approval of the king....The king has become the 
number one private entrepreneur in Morocco" (Leveau, 1984, p. 


19. MEED, 28 August 1992, p. 7. 


20. The claim of non-government guarantees may be less 
Significant than it might appear on the surface. The company 
that secured the Euroloan was ONA, believed to be the largest 
holding company in Africa. The king, Hassan II, directly owns 
almost 19% of ONA. 


21. Camau (1993 interview) has suggested, however, that this 
strategy may backfire, as ONA becomes increasingly affected by 
market logic. He sees the possibility of market decentralization 
that. is beyond the control of the king. 


22. The problems of becoming an entrepreneur in Morocco prompted 
one manager of a private company to comment that “the 
administration opens its doors for us, but not its ears" (Daoud, 
1987, p. 58). 


23. Indeed, the president of the largest private bank in the 
country complained that the government was “too good a student" 
of EAPs (Le Monde, 11 May 1993, p. 11). 


24. Clement Henry made this same point about the banking sector 
in LDCs, i.e. that without more competition, liberalization 
cannot proceed (remarks at APSA, Chicago, 1992). 


25. Rassemblement Constitutionel Démocratique. 


26. One observer even commented that a major obstacle to greater 
liberalization in Tunisia was the "arbitrary and capricious" 
nature of government intervention, not in the intervention itself 
(Payne, 1993 interview). 
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27. This is truer in Morocco than in Tunisia, where the 
Mouvement de la Tendance Islamique (renamed En-Nahda in 1988) was 
an important social force in Tunisian society until fairly 
recently. 


28. Even in pre-colonial times, when dissident forces captured 
the sultan’s army, the sultan himself, as the religious leader of 
all Moroccans, was set free (Waterbury, 1970). 


29. Bourguiba even succeeded in outlawing the veil for Muslim 
women. 


30. Though Bedoui (1992 interview) warns that if the middle 
class is too greatly marginalized through the depressive effects 
of adjustment measures, Tunisia runs the risk of pushing the 
middle class closer to the Islamists. 
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Debates among 'primordialists', ‘instrumentalists' 
(situationalists, circumstantialists), and 
‘deconstructionists' have long occupied students of nations 
and nationalism.’ For the primordialists, nations, while 
perhaps not the timeless entities imagined by nationalists 
themselves, are nevertheless rooted in pre-existing human 
communities. Kinship, a collective name, a common language, 
shared history, common customs, perhaps religion or an 
ancestral '‘homeland' -- the ‘primordial ties' noted by Edward 
Shils nearly four decades ago” -- can serve as the basis for 
the development of broader, ‘national' allegiances. Nations, 
then, do not arise ex nihilo, but rather are the logical heirs 
to long-standing reciprocal bonds within human communities. 
The instrumentalists, by contrast, have stressed the modernity 
of nations and nationalism, seeing nationalism (if not the 
nation itself) as an epiphenomenon. The core of nationalism, 
note the instrumentalists, is precisely the message preached 
by the primordialists, i.e., that being born into a nation is 
as natural as being born into a particular biological family. 
This ahistorical character of nationalist ideology, what Terry 
Eagleton has termed the ‘naturalization of social reality',’ 
is its most deceptive, and seductive, quality. 

Following the wholesale attacks on essentialist 
categories launched by post-structuralist and post-modernist 
thinkers, students of nationalism likewise began to question 
both the primordialist and the instrumentalist approaches and 
to explore the ‘socially constructed character of national 
reality',* that is, to investigate language, historical 
traditions, even ethnicity itself, as human artefacts. These 
theorists, whom John Armstrong has labelled 


‘Funding from the Marshall Aid Commemoration Commission 
(UK) and a Graduate Training Fellowship from the Social 
Science Research Council (USA) have helped in the realisation 
of the doctoral dissertation (in progress) on which part of 
this paper is based. I am also grateful to the participants in 
the seminar on 'New Trends in Soviet Historiography’ (Oxford 
University, Trinity Term 1993) for comments on the 
historiography section of this paper. 


"Edward Shils, ‘Primordial, personal, sacred and civil 
ties', British Journal of Sociology, 8 (1957) pp. 130-145. 


‘Terry Eagleton, Ideology: an introduction (London: Verso, 
1991) p. 199. 


‘Joan Estruch, ‘The social construction of national 
identities: the case of Catalonia as a nation in the Spanish 
state', in Uri Ra'anan, Maria Mesner, Keith Armes and Kate 
Martin (eds), State and Nation in Multiethnic Societies: the 
breakup of multinational states (Manchester; Manchester UP, 
1991) p. 142. 
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*deconstructionists',* have refused to take nationalists at 
their word, or rather, they have asked why nationalists use 
the particular words they use. Whereas the primordialists and 
the instrumentalists tended to work within the categories 
provided by nationalists (language, traditions, history, 
national symbols, territory, etc.), checking nationalist 
claims against the historical evidence, deconstructionists 
have concentrated on analysing the categories themselves.*® 
Consonant with their view of the nation itself as an 
epiphenomenon, deconstructionists have explored subjects such 
as national literatures, linguistics, museumology, census 
design, national festivals, sport, map making, etc., often 
considered by their opponents as mere derivatives of more 
fundamental economic and political forces. In short, where the 
primordialist might have asked 'Was Franz really the national 
hero of Ruritania?' and the instrumentalist 'What economic or 
other forces prompted the need for a national hero?', the 
deconstructionist might ask 'Who declared Franz the national 
hero and what configuration of power within Ruritanian society 
allowed Franz to be accepted as such?' 

The opening up of the Soviet Union and central Europe in 
the late 1980s allowed students of nationalism to transfer 
these disputes to an entirely new geographical space. From the 
Vistula to Vladivostock, the most powerful mobilising force 
against Communist Party élites was nationalism. Whether 
associated with national liberation, national rebirth, 
irredentism or spiritual renewal, the ideology of the nation 
proved to have far more mileage than either Marxists or 
Western liberals had anticipated. Eastern Europe has thus 
emerged as a rich and varied laboratory for the study of 
nation-building. In some states, such as Poland or Hungary, 
national identities’ which developed during the inter-war 


‘John A. Armstrong, 'The autonomy of ethnic identity: 
historic cleavages and nationality relations in the USSR’ in 
Alexander J. Motyl (ed.), Thinking Theoretically about Soviet 
Nationalities (New York: Columbia UP, 1992) p. 24. 


‘This distinction is central to the work of one of the 
deconstructionists' theoretical godfathers, Michel Foucault. 
The work of the primordialists and instrumentalists he would 
have termed ‘commentary’ and the work of the 
deconstructionists 'genealogy' or 'archaeology'. See the 
preface to his The Birth of the Clinic, trans. A. M. Sheridan 
(London: Routledge, 1989). 
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period and retreated underground after 1945, have been 
resurrected to serve as the basis for post-Communist national 
identities. In others, such as Romania, there has been an 
essential continuity between Communist-era nationalism and its 
post-Communist successor. In still others, such as the Central 
Asian republics, Communist élites themselves created national 
identities where none had existed before, and these 
identities, forged in the early years of Communism, are now 
being tested within newly independent state structures. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the competing 
visions of 'Moldovan-ness' offered by the major political 
groupings in a former republic of the USSR, the Republic of 
Moldova.® Three aspects of post-Communist nation-building in 
Moldova will be considered: constitutional reform, language 
policy and historiography. Moldova is a particularly 
interesting case among the Soviet successor states. In 
contrast with that of its fourteen sister republics, Moldova's 
path out of the Soviet Union was characterised not by the 
triumph of a republican identity over the supra-national 
‘Soviet' identity, but rather by the rejection of both 
‘Moldovan' and 'Soviet' identities by the republic's eponymous 
nationality. Whereas there was general agreement in, say, Kiev 
that the declaration of an independent Ukrainian state marked 
the culmination of centuries of Ukrainian national 
development, Moldovans found it difficult to agree even on 
whether they should be called 'Moldovans' or ‘Romanians’. 
Moldova may in this sense be the only genuine national tabula 
rasa in eastern Europe -- a state-nation rather than a nation- 
state -- and the republic's intellectual and political élites 
are currently competing to fill the void with their own newly 
constructed visions of 'Moldovan-ness'. 

The ‘Bessarabian question', the status of the lands 
between the Prut and Dnestr rivers and one of the major issues 
in east European diplomacy throughout the inter-war period, 
was always couched as a territorial dispute between Romania 
and the Soviet Union. Today, however, the new Bessarabian 
question -- the future political orientation of the Moldovan 
republic and the ethno~national identity of the republic's 
majority population -- is as much an issue for students of 
nationalism as for diplomats. 


Background 
In all of the former Soviet republics, the revival of 
national cultures and languages in the late 1980s presented a 


cultural politics in Ceausescu's Romania (Oxford: University 
of California Press, 1991). 


*The terms 'Moldova' and 'Moldovan' will be used 
throughout this paper. 'Moldova' is the name of the republic 
in the state language (Romanian/Moldovan), whereas ‘Moldavia' 
is an anglicised version of the Russian name. While the 
republic has in the past been more widely known in the West as 
"Moldavia', there was never any change from, one name to the 
other in the republic itself. ; 
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serious challenge to the prevailing Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
The salience of ethno-national identities had been downplayed 
by Lenin and his successors. Soviet ideologues posited the 
development of ‘a new historical community, the Soviet 
people', a supposedly trans-national grouping into which the 
Soviet Union's many ethnic groups would eventually merge. In 
the perestroika period, however, local reformers in the USSR's 
fifteen constituent Union republics looked to the 
‘nationalities question' as ammunition in their battles with 
local Communist party élites. Various republican ‘informal 
groups' began to argue that the ‘sovietisation' of the USSR's 
nationalities had in fact aimed at nothing other than their 
wholesale ‘russification' and the destruction of non-Russian 
cultures. For local reformers from the Baltics to Central 
Asia, Chingiz Aitmatov's mankurt, a person deprived of memory 
and identity, became a symbol of the results of Soviet 
nationalities policy. 

The rise of similar informals in the Moldovan Soviet 
Socialist Republic (MSSR) was especially dangerous for the 
Soviet authorities. Much of the territory of the MSSR, the 
region between the Prut and Dnestr rivers (Bessarabia), had 
been annexed from Romania in 1940. In order to counter any 
future Romanian irredentist claims, Soviet propagandists 
argued that the interfluve's Romanian-speaking majority, the 
‘Moldovans' (moldavane), formed an ethnic group separate from 
the Romanians west of the Prut river. During the Soviet 
period, cultural policy in the MSSR underscored the Moldovans' 
uniqueness: Historians discovered age-old links between the 
Moldovans and the other nations of the USSR, literary critics 
lauded the Slavic element in Moldovan literature, and language 
planners stressed the fundamental differences between the two 
major east-Romance languages, Romanian and 'Moldovan' -- views 
rejected by scholars outside the USSR.’ In disputing the 
prevailing Soviet myth of Moldovan-Romanian separateness, 
reformers in the MSSR thus fundamentally challenged the 
legitimacy of the annexation of 1940 as well as Moldova's 
position inside the Soviet Union. 

The issue of a separate 'Moldovan' language provided the 
central weapon in the arsenal of the Moldovan informals. Like 
Herder, the Soviets had long seen linguistic criteria as 
fundamental to defining and delineating nations. So long as 
the notion of a separate 'Moldovan' language could be 
maintained, the myth of a non-Romanian, Moldovan nation inside 
the USSR remained a viable proposition. In the summer of 1988, 
Moldova's writers, artists, historians and linguists -- 
concentrated in the republic's main informal, the Popular 
Front of Moldova -- began to argue for the adoption of new 


°On language policy, see Charles King, ‘Soviet policy in 
the annexed east European borderlands: the case of Moldova' in 
Sven Holtsmark, Odd Arne Westad and Iver Neumann (eds), The 
Soviet Union in Eastern Europe, 1945-1989 (London: Macmillan, 
forthcoming 1994). On historiography, see Wim van Meurs, The 
Bessarabian Question in Communist Historiography (Boulder, CO: 
East European Monographs, forthcoming). 
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language laws. The Popular Front argued that the Cyrillic 
script, introduced in the republic in 1941, be rejected in 
favour of the Latin script; that the unity of Romanian and 
‘Moldovan' be acknowledged; and that Romanian be declared the 
state language of the MSSR. 

Following the lead of other Soviet republics,*® on 31 
August 1989 the Moldovan Supreme Soviet adopted three new 
language laws which declared 'Moldovan' the state language of 
the republic, ‘used in political, economic, social and 
cultural life and [functioning] on the basis of the Latin 
script.' The laws set out a gradual time-table for the 
implementation of the new language provisions and confirmed 
the Latin characters to be used for representing written 
"Moldovan' (i.e., the same characters used for Romanian). The 
laws met almost all the demands of the Popular Front, although 
the only overt reference to the unity of the 'Moldovan' and 
Romanian languages was the rather convoluted admission that 
the authorities '[took] account of the really-existing Moldo- 
Romanian linguistic identity'.* 

The new language laws were the first stage in the demise 
of the Moldovan Communist Party and the first step on 
Moldova's path out of the Soviet Union. By adopting the laws 
in the face of official Communist party opposition, the 
Moldovan Supreme Soviet asserted its power as a genuine 
legislative body, thus challenging its previous role as 
rubber stamp for Communist-party directives. Not only did the 
notion of a separate 'Moldovan' language seem absurd once that 
language were written in Latin script, but this recognition 
also challenged the doctrine of a separate Moldovan ethnicity, 


the keystone of Soviet arguments in defence of the 1940 
annexation. 


Political Groupings and Moldovan Identity’ 

In the late 1980s, the language question initially 
represented an issue on which intellectuals and certain 
members of the Moldovan political élite could agree. For 
younger members of the local political élite, the language 
issue provided a convenient lever against Moscow. Eager to 
assert their power against the Soviet centre, as well as 


*Moldova was the fifth republic to adopt local 


legislation on language (after Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Tajikistan). 


“Actele legislative ale R.S.S. Moldovenesti cu privire la 
decretarea limbii moldovenesti limbd de stat si revenirea ei 


la grafia latind (Chisin&du: Cartea Moldoveneascad, 1990) pp. 3- 
20. 


*T am grateful to Igor Botan and Valeriu Opinca for 
helpful conversations regarding party formation and interest 
groups in Moldova. See their excellent article, 'Stanovlenie 
mnogopartiinosti v Respublike Moldova', Graghdanskii Mir (23 
April 1993) p. 3. 
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against the russified local Communist Party apparat, ethnic 
Romanian/Moldovan political figures formed a united front with 
ethnic Romanian/Moldovan intellectuals.'? The president of the 
Supreme Soviet, Mircea Snegur, spoke at a major Popular Front 
rally the day after his election to the post,** and other 
members of the local party apparat, such as Chisinau gorkom 
first secretary Nicolae Tiu, were also active in the Front's 
activities. Their mutual interests were clear: Moldova's 
writers, artists and historians hoped to engender a re-birth 
of Moldovan/Romanian national culture, a goal towards which 
many had been working since the 1970s, while the local 
political élites hoped to use the national movement as a way 
of extracting greater concessions from the Kremlin and of 


ousting the russified, Brezhnevite leadership of the Moldovan 
Communist Party.** 


*On this period, see William Crowther, 'The politics of 
ethno-national mobilization: nationalism and reform in Soviet 
Moldavia’, Russian Review, 50 (April 1991) pp. 183-202; and 
Charles King, Linguistics, Politics and Ethnicity in the 
Moldovan Soviet Socialist Republic, unpublished MPhil thesis 
(Oxford University, 1992). 


**Ion Sandu, 'Un dialog constructiv', Moldova Socialistad 
(1 August 1989) p. 2. 


**Semion Grossu, the first secretary of the Moldovan 
Communist Party, had been in office since 1982 -- the last 
republican first secretary to be replaced under both Brezhnev 


and Gorbachev. His personal style and lack of tact in dealing 
with the Popular Front were a continual source of 
embarrassment to Snegur, Tiu, Andrei Sangheli and younger 
members of the Moldovan Politburo. Even as late as August 
1989, when the writing was on the wall for the 'Moldovan' 
language, Grossu still maintained that: 


At the end of the day, the Ukrainians and the 
Belorussians, as well as other nations, could also 
have pretensions about being identical to Russians. 
We are talking about the Romance origins, not about 
the Romanian origins, of the Moldovan language. What 
does the introduction of the Latin script for the 
Moldovan language have to do with the Romanian 
language? Nothing at all! This is above all from a 
scientific point of view. But it is also a political 
issue. Why are we siding with the Romanians? We are 
talking about Romance origins, but there are a lot 
of Romance countries and a lot of Romance alphabets. 


‘Stenogramma zasedaniia Biuro TsK KPM ot 27.7.89', Arhiva 
Organizatiilor Social-Politice a Republicii Moldova [AOSPRM], 
uncatalogued, 1. 47. 

A similarly humorous exchange took place on the wording 
of the proposed language laws: * 
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Once the language laws had been passed and Moscow began 
to allow local élites greater economic and political latitude, 
fault lines began to develop within the Moldovan national 
movement. Party officials quickly recognised the explosiveness 
of the language issue inside Moldova. While ethnic 
Romanians/Moldovans accounted for some 64 per cent of the 
republic's population, Moldova's ethnic minorities feared that 
the pan-Romanian euphoria which surrounded the adoption of the 
language laws would lead to the forced ‘'romanianisation' of 
the 1.54 million Ukrainians, Russians, Christian Turks 
(Gagauzi), Bulgarians and other ethnic groups. Snegur, who as 
Supreme Soviet chair became de facto chief political authority 
in Moldova after the adoption of the language laws, 
continually stressed that the laws should not be interpreted 
so as to alienate the republic's minorities.**® After weeks of 
tension in the summer of 1989, separatist ‘autonomous 
republics' were declared by minority populations on the 
eastern bank of the Dnestr river (Transnistria) and in 
southern Moldova (Gagauzia) in late 1989, thus threatening the 
Moldovans with the loss of some 23 per cent of the republic's 
territory.’’ Since 1989, the Moldovan government has trod 


Grossu: .. . Let's also delete ‘on the 
proposal of the citizen'. It doesn't sound very 
strong. Maybe ‘on the request of' or ‘according to 
the demands of the workers', or ‘of the Moldovan 
people', or . . . That sounds good, its strong. 

[Unidentified]: That's not right either. We 
don't have the right to write ‘the Moldovan people’. 
The Moldovan people also includes Ukrainians and 
Russians, all the inhabitants. 

Grossu: I understand. Well then, ‘Moldovan 
nation' or something like... 

[Unidentified]: Maybe ‘Moldovan nationality', 
but we don't want to single them out. 

Grossu: 'The workers of Moldovan nationality' - 
- that's what we can say. 

[Unidentified]: We really need to get away from 


that. 
Grossu: I agree. But I still say, so long as it 


sounds good, but if it's ‘citizen', well that 
doesn't sound good at all. 


"Stenogramma', AOSPRM, 1. 51. 


**Snegur was elected by the Supreme Soviet to the newly 
created post of republican president in April 1990. In 


December 1991, he became the first popularly elected president 
of independent Moldova. 


“These 'ASSRs' were upgraded to full ‘republics' in 
August and September 1990. On the background to the conflict, 
see Charles King, ‘Ethnic conflict in Moldova: linguistic, 
constitutional and international aspects', paper presented at 
Woodrow Wilson Center workshop on 'High Conflict/Low Conflict: 
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lightly on the language issue, affirming that 
Romanian/Moldovan must remain the state language of the 
republic while making significant concessions for the 
separatist regions.** 

The government's position on relations with Romania, 
another point of contention with the separatists, has been 
equally tactful. Since 1989, when the Romanian tri-colour 
began to appear in the streets of Chisinau (Kishinev) and the 
Popular Front issued calls for the re-integration of all the 
Romanian lands, the separatists have feared that they will be 
swallowed up in a reconstituted Greater Romanian. The Moldovan 
authorities have therefore continually stressed that their 
chief goal is the consolidation of Moldovan independence. As 
the parliamentary speaker, Petru Lucinschi, warned during his 
visit to Romania in June 1993, the fact that Romania and 
Moldova have 'a shared thousand-year history, a single 
language, [and] a shared culture' should not lead on to 
‘unrealistic and abstract questions' of union. Lucinschi also 
used the ethnonym 'Moldovan' to describe the republic's 
eponymous nationality, a usage which infuriated many of his 
listeners in Romania.’® 

For many ethnic Romanian/Moldovan intellectuals, however, 
the adoption of the language laws represented an historical 
affirmation of the ‘true identity' of Moldova's ethnic 
majority; Moldova's departure from the USSR in August 1991 was 
merely the first step towards the re-integration of the 
Romanian nation. In the words of the Popular Front, '[T]he 
historic name of our people, which we have carried for 
centuries -- a right to which chronicles and manuscripts, 
historical documents from the modern and contemporary periods, 
and the classics of Marxism-Leninism testify -- [is] ROMANIAN 
and the name of our language THE ROMANIAN LANGUAGE'.*° At its 
second congress in June 1990, the Popular Front declared 
itself in opposition to the Snegur government and openly 
called for union with Romania. For the Front's leadership, 
particularly the chair of the executive committee, Iurie 
Rosca, adopting such a position was an acid test; once anti- 
Communism and national integration were declared the ultimate 
goals of the organisation, it would be easy to separate the 


Six Case Studies' (Washington, DC, 28-29 June 1993). 


**According to a proposal put forward by the Moldovan 
government, the language laws are not to come into effect in 
Transnistria until 2005. ‘Report of the CSCE Human Dimension 
Mission to the Republic of Moldova (January 30-February 4, 

1993), photocopy, p. 33. 


*'Vystuplenie Predsedatelia Parlamenta Respubliki Moldova 
Petru Luchinski v palate deputatov Parlamenta Rumynii', 
Nezavisimaia Moldova (14 July 1993) pp. 1-2. 


7°"Documentul final al Marii Adun&drii Nationale din 27 
august 1989 "Despre suveranitatea statala gj despre dreptul 
nostru la viitor"', Literaturd si arta (31 August 1989) p. 2. 
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committed pan-Romanianists from the fellow-travellers.”* At 

its third congress in February 1992, the Front transformed 
itself from a 'mass movement' into a political party (the 
‘Christian Democrat Popular Front') and included the notion of 
Moldovan-Romanian union in its statutes: 


The natural evolution of the movement for 
national liberation in the last few years could only 
culminate in embracing the ideal of national unity 
and the restitution of the Unitary Romanian State. . 

The Christian Democratic Popular Front 
maintains its status as a national, unionist 
movement, whose major objective is the reintegration 
of the Unitary Romanian State.” 


While the radicalisation of the Popular Front had its 
desired effect, it also seriously weakened the numerical 
strength of the organisation. After the defection of Front 
members to other newly created political parties, as well as 
the departure of the Front's president and other prominent 
figures to Romania,’* the Front effectively split into two 
separate organisations. In April 1993, former Frontists 
established the ‘Congress of the Intelligentsia'. Including 
some of the Front's most well-respected former members, the 
Congress represents the more acceptable, less radical face of 
unionism in Moldova. While still committed to closer relations 
with Romania, the Congress aims to temper its unionism with 
calls for ‘national reconciliation' and the continued 
existence of an independent Moldovan state. Its statutes 
mention only ‘gradual economic and spiritual integration with 
Romania', rather than the immediate political union supported 
by the Front.*‘ 

Another result of the Front's radicalisation was a 
corresponding radicalisation among those groups supporting 
Moldovan independence. Chief among these groups was the 
Democratic Agrarian Party, the leader of the largest 
parliamentary faction and a key power base for president 
Snegur. The Agrarians, composed largely of members of the 


*Iurie Rosca, chair of the Executive Committee of the 
Christian Democratic Popular Front of Moldova, interview with 
the author (Chisinau, 15 April 1993). 


**Programul Frontului Popular Crestin Democrat (Chisinau, 
1992) p. 8. 


*The Front's former president, Mircea Druc, even stood in 
the Romanian elections of September 1992, running on the 
single-plank platform of Moldovan-Romanian union. He received 
only 2.75 per cent of the popular vote, coming dead last in 
the field of six candidates. 


*“'Statutul Congresului Intelectualitdtji din Republica 
Moldova', Literatura si arta (8 April 1993) p. 2. 
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former agricultural nomenklatura, have repeatedly stressed 
that Moldova should become neither ‘a province [the Romanian 
term]. nor a guberniia [the Russian term] of another 
country.'**? The most radical of the Agrarians, the faction 
centred around the newspaper Viata Satului (Life of the 
Village), have even gone so far as to reject the ethnonym and 
glottonym 'Romanian', maintaining the old Soviet line that 
Moldovans are ethnically separate from Romanians west of the 
Prut river. Such affirmations are clearly in the interest of 
the Agrarians in general: Holding the most powerful posts in 
Moldova's largely agrarian economy, the Agrarians -- 
collective farm presidents, agro-industrial managers, 
bureaucrats in central planning institutions -- understand 
that moving too close to Romania could weaken their positions 
of power within Moldova. Moreover, since Moldova's 
agricultural exports are still oriented largely towards the 
former Soviet republics, the Agrarians have not been eager to 
break essential trade links by rushing into the arms of the 
Romanians. While most Agrarians are willing to accept the 
notion that Moldovans speak Romanian and share certain 
cultural commonalities with their confréres west of the Prut, 
they refuse to speak of anything more than the continued 
existence of 'two fraternal Romanian states'. Since the 
republic's president (Mircea Snegur), prime minister (Andrei 
Sangheli) and foreign minister (Nicolae Tiu) all graduated 
from the Chisinau Agricultural Institute and made their early 
careers in the agricultural sector, the views of the Agrarians 
are well-represented in the highest echelons of government. 
It is not, of course, terribly unusual that various 
groups within newly independent states should offer radically 
different visions of national identity and the state's future 


political orientation. What is interesting about the Moldovan 
case, especially for students of nation-building, is the fact 
that three different groups exercise effective control over 
three important components of nation-building: constitutional 
reform, language policy, and history writing. 


The Draft Constitution 

The draft constitution currently before the Moldovan 
parliament was composed by a parliamentary commission 
established in April 1991. At least 19 of the draft's 137 
articles are lifted verbatim from the post-Communist Romanian 
constitution (approved by referendum in December 1991), 
including many of the 'General Principles' on the definition 
of the state, sovereignty and state power, and territory. The 
majority of the remaining articles bear a strong resemblance 
to their Romanian counterparts, although the order of articles 
differs greatly in the Romanian and Moldovan versions.** The 


7°Svetlana Gamova, 'Parlament Moldovy na grani 
samorospuska', Izvestiia (29 January 1993) p. 2. 


76See the versions in Vocea Poporului (30 March 1993) pp. 
1-14, and Monitorul oficial al Romaniei (2], November 1991) pp. 
1-24. 
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similarities seem to have arisen less from a desire to 
coordinate the constitutional structures of the two states and 
more from the convenience of copying the Romanian (and by 
extension, the French) model.’*’ In fact, Moldova's draft 
actually places obstacles in the way of union by defining the 
territory as ‘inalienable' and the state as 'national, 
sovereign, independent, unitary and indivisible', provisions 
which, under article 135, cannot be amended. 

The most contentious portions of the draft concern the 
‘definition of the Moldovan state and the name of its majority 
ethnic group. Several portions of the commission's draft have 
been opposed by various Moldovan socio-political 
organisations, particularly the Popular Front, Soglasie 
('Harmony', a multi-ethnic group of parliamentarians) and the 
Viata Satului faction of the Agrarian bloc. Whereas the 
commission's draft would define Moldova as a ‘national, 
sovereign, independent, unitary and indivisible state' (i.e., 
as the homeland of ethnic Romanians/Moldovans), Soglasie's 
version would drop the adjective 'national', thus avoiding the 
implication that members of the eponymous nationality are 
somehow more legitimate inhabitants of the republic than the 
ethnic minorities. 

In addition, the constitutional commission inserted a 
carefully worded provision in Article 11 of the draft, 
defining the basis of the state as the ‘unity of the people of 
the Republic of Moldova, . . . the common and indivisible 
Fatherland of all its citizens'; this wording thus avoids any 
overt reference to a particular ethnic group as the Staatsvolk 
of the republic. The Popular Front, on the other hand, has 
proposed that the article reflect the fact that ethnic 
Romanians constitute Moldova's majority ethnic population in 
the republic. Conversely, the Popular Front's nemesis, Viata 
Satului, insists instead that the state be defined as the 
‘common Fatherland of the Moldovans and of the other co- 
inhabiting minorities', thus rejecting the ethnonym 'Romanian' 
for the republic's major ethnic group. Viata Satului also 
maintains that the state language should remain 'Moldovan', as 
the 1989 law currently reads, rather than being changed to 
*Romanian'. 

While there has been a great deal of debate in the 
republican press over the different versions, the Moldovan 
government and parliamentary majority are solidly behind the 
moderate, pro-independence variant. The current structure of 
the governmental and parliamentary leadership accounts for 
this stance. Since 1990, vocal advocates of Moldovan-Romanian 
union have been progressively purged from the government and 
parliamentary leadership as a way of placating the 
separatists. The unionist government of Mircea Druc, then 
president of the Popular Front, was replaced in 1991 by a more 
moderate government under Valeriu Muravschi. In the summer of 
1992, Andrei Sangheli -- a staunch Snegur supporter -- 


"Boris Negru, chair of the Parliamentary Commission for 
Elaborating the Constitution, interview with the author 
(Chisinau, 8 October 1992). 
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replaced Muravschi as prime minister and a new ‘government of 
national reconciliation' was appointed with large minority 
representation and reserved portfolios for representatives 
from Transnistria and Gagauzia. The last unionist in high 
office, the parliamentary chair Alexandru Mosanu, was replaced 
in early 1993 by Moldova's ambassador to Russia, Petru 
Lucinschi.** The return to power of Lucinschi, the penultimate 
first secretary of the Communist Party of Moldova, meant that 
the offices of president, prime minister, foreign minister, 
and parliamentary speaker had all been filled by former 
members of the Moldovan Politburo -- a situation welcomed by 
the territorial separatists as a step away from the abrasive 
unionist stance of the Frontists.”® 

At the moment, however, the power of pro-independence 
forces in parliament is not completely secure. The current 
Moldovan parliament is simply a renamed version of the old 
Supreme Soviet, elected in February and March 1990. With over 
370 members (and some 267 regularly in attendance), the 
parliament is an unwieldy assembly of representatives from 
virtually every collective farm in Moldova, an inconsequential 
fact so long as it remained a rubber stamp for the Communist 
Party, but a serious handicap as it attempts to restructure 
itself into a working legislative body. Moreover, since at 
least a simple majority of registered parliamentarians is 
necessary for the passage of any important legislation, the 
unionist bloc within parliament can effectively check the non- 
unionist plurality. 

The potential strength of the unionists was epitomised by 
the vote on membership in the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS) in early August 1993. Even though the parliament 
voted 162 to 22 in favour of ratification, a course which 
president Snegur himself had urged in a letter to the 
parliamentary speaker in July,* the vote was nevertheless 
four short of the simple majority needed for passage.” The 
unionists, as well as many representatives from Transnistria, 
boycotted the session, and their absences were effectively 
counted as ‘'no' votes under parliamentary rules. Moldova thus 


7*Mosanu's deputy, Ion Hadirc&d (one of the major figures 
in the Popular Front movement of 1989) and the chairs of the 
parliamentary commissions for international relations and 
information, Vasile Nedelciuc and Valeriu Matei, were also 
ousted. While all three officially resigned because of their 
battles with Snegur over membership in the CIS, their 
departures were undoubtedly engineered by the Agrarian faction 
within parliament. Aleksandr Tago, ‘Spiker podtverdil svoiu 
otstavky', Nezavisimaia Gazeta (3 February 1993) p. 3. 


*?Aleksandr Tago, 'Parlament izbral spikera', Nezavisimaia 
Gazeta (5 February 1993) p.3. 


S°RFE/RL Daily Report (22 July 1993). 


31'Parlament razoshelsia s SNG', Nezavisimaia Moldova (7 
August 1993) p. l. 
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joined Azerbaijan in failing to ratify the Alma Ata accords on 
the establishment of the CIS, even though the vote had more to 
do with. the technicalities of parliamentary procedure than 
with the actual preferences of elected parliamentarians. 

The fiasco prompted the Agrarians to issue calls for the 
dissolution of parliament and elections for a new, 
restructured assembly and then to reconsider membership in the 
CIS. It is highly likely that, if the next regular 
parliamentary session in September approves a new electoral 
law, Moldova's first post-Soviet legislative elections will be 
held in the autumn. There is little doubt among political 
commentators in Moldova that, even with restructured electoral 
districts, the Agrarians and other pro-independence parties 
would sweep the elections. The Popular Front itself, which 
once claimed to speak for the entire country, would have 
difficulty even meeting the threshold for parliamentary 
representation. The immediate future, then, seems to point 
towards the continued dominance of pro-independence groups in 
parliament and government, as well as the adoption of an 
independence-oriented constitution. 


Language Policy 

Despite the heavy pro-independence bias of the Moldovan 
government and parliament, other forces control the central 
institution for language planning, the State Department of 
Languages. The Language Department has been entrusted since 
August 1991 with implementing the language laws and is 
currently controlled by ethnic Romanian/Moldovan intellectuals 
committed to Moldovan-Romanian union. While there is some 
debate over the relationship of the Language Department to 
other organs of language policy,* it has taken as its purpose 
enforcing the time-table for the implementation of the 1989 
laws, particularly the administration of Romanian-language 
proficiency tests to employees in ministries, governmental 
departments, factories and other organisations. 

The directors of the State Department of Languages see 
themselves as the last outpost of genuine ‘Romanian-ness' in 
the Moldovan governmental apparatus, especially after the fall 
of Moganu as speaker of the parliament. The Language 
Department views the accommodationist strategy of the 
governmental quadrumvirate (Snegur, Sangheli, Tiu and 
Lucinschi), particularly the government's foot-dragging on 
implementing the language laws, as inimical to the interests 
of the republic's ethnic majority. The director and the two 
adjunct directors of the Language Department are committed to 


*Confusingly, two other entities function alongside the 
State Department of Languages: the Republican Commission for 
the Verification of the Complex State Programme for Assuring 
the Functioning of Languages. Spoken on the Territory of the 
Republic of Moldova (established by the Moldovan government in 
late October 1989) and the National Centre for Language 
Standards (formerly the ‘Republican Centre for Terminology', 


transferred from the Academy of Sciences to the Parliament in 
1991). 
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using the language laws as a method of correcting the 'de- 
nationalisation' perpetrated by the Soviets since 1940.** Any 
reference to Romanian-Russian bilingualism is seen as an 
apology for Soviet language policy, when 'bilingualism' was 
often a synonym for ‘russification'. 


One cannot help wondering: Why and for whom do we 
perpetuate this shameful and anachronistic 
"bilingualism'? If there are functionaries working 
in the governmental apparatus and have not yet 


learned the language of . . . Moldova, then in whose 
service are they?*‘ 


According to the Department's director, Ion Ciocanu, the 
government and the entrenched political interests of certain 
groups are to blame for the failure to recognise the 
‘scientific and historical truth': that Moldovans are in fact 
Romanians, speak the Romanian language and are the legitimate 
‘native population' (populatia bdstinasd) of Moldova. The 
republic's intellectuals must recognise this fact and fight 


the ‘anti-intellectuals' in Viata Satului and other groups who 
aim to confuse the masses: 


If we could engage the entire intelligentsia -- 
including agronomists, engineers, livestock breeders 
and other specialists in agriculture and industry -- 
{in a process of explaining] the truth about us and 
our language, we would succeed without a doubt in 
convincing the simple people that we are Romanians 
and that we speak the Romanian language. But a part 
of our compatriots, for group motives and personal 
interests (job, etc.), have declared themselves 
anti-intellectuals and, under the guise of 
expressing the interests of the voters, [give rise 
to] mistaken ideas, the same ideas with which we 
were inoculated by hostile regimes, ... . For this 
reason, it will be difficult for us to make the 


entire people understand the pure truth about us and 
our language.* 


Ciocanu is dubious about the ability directly to influence 


‘the simple people'. Rather, the battle is with Viata Satului 
and like-minded groups: 


Ion Ciocanu, Alexandru Bantog and Nicolae Cobileanschi, 
director and adjunct directors of State Department of 


Languages, interview with the author (Chisinau, 12 April 
1993). 


*A. B. [Alexandru Bantos], ‘Cine trage sforile la 
guvern?' Literaturd si arta (4 March 1993) p. 2. 


**Ion Ciocanu, 'Cine nu stie ceea ce stie toata lumea?' 
Literatura si art& (15 April 1993) p. 3. 
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- - it may be that we are writing in vain: simple 
peasants -- the people from which we come, which we 
understand, from which we would not be separated for 
anything in the world -- and the workers -- 
inundated themselves with huge and painful material 
worries -- it is doubtful that they will read [this 
article]. But those sorts of intellectuals which 
comprise the Viata Satului parliamentary faction, 
might laugh when they read it, .... 


For the Language Department, then, a full-scale battle for the 
hearts and minds of ‘the simple people' is currently underway 
in Moldova. 

The Department has so far carried out more than 300 
language ‘raids' (their term) in various ministries, 
enterprises and institutes of higher education.*’ The 
Department has proposed that it be given powers of 
enforcement, such as levying fines for organisations which 
continue to use Russian or the Cyrillic 'Moldovan' as their 
primary language of communication. For the time being, 
however, the language inspectors have used the power of 
publicity, publishing the results of their raids and 
castigations to the offending bodies in the republican press. 
Much of the Department's own newspaper, Materna, is devoted to 
exposés of language violations in enterprises and government, 
denunciations of malapropisms by governmental figures, and 
practical advice for removing calques and other Russianisms 
from the language. 

The Moldovan government has tried to keep the Language 
Department at arms length, allowing the inspectors to carry 
out their work while at the same offering no active support. 
However, 1994 will represent a milestone in the evolution of 
Moldovan language policy. The language laws specify that all 
persons whose professions require them to come into daily 
contact with the public must demonstrate proficiency in 
Romanian by the beginning of 1994. A textbook has been written 
for this purpose and is widely available in Chisinau at a 
modest price.** The Language Department has vowed to begin 
widespread language testing, arguing that the government's 
attitude towards the 1994 deadline will ultimately demonstrate 
its commitment (or lack thereof) to correcting the injustices 
of the Soviet period. While the goal of testing every waiter 
and sales assistant in Moldova is wholly unrealistic, the zeal 
with which the Language Department approaches its tasks 


illustrates the deeply held convictions of the republic's 
unionists. 


*°Ciocanu, ‘Cine' (1993) p. 3. 


"A. Bantog, ‘Informatie cu privire la activitatea 
departamentului in perioada februarie-decembrie 1992', 
Departamentul de Stat al Limbilor (n.d.). 


**Mihail Purice, Gheorghe Coltun and Top Melniciuc, Limba 
casei noastre (Chisin&du: Lumina, 1992). 
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Regardless of the department's rhetoric, there is little 
reason to believe that, without testing, -Romanian would remain 
a second-class language in the republic. Indeed, Romanian is 
now solidly established as the main language of republican 
toponymy, street signs, official government correspondence, 
newspapers and journals, and other important spheres of public 
life, although Russian remains in widespread use. Since in 
1989 only 4 per cent of the non-Romanian/Moldovan population 
spoke Romanian as a fluent second language,*? prime minister 
Sangheli issued a memorandum in February 1993 directing all 
governmental work to be carried out in both Romanian and 
Russian.*° Still, Romanian-language schools now dominate the 
secondary education system. In the 1992-1993 school year, 71 
per cent of Moldova's secondary school pupils attended schools 
in which Romanian served as the language of instruction; the 
remainder attended Russian-language schools, although 
Ukrainian, Gagauz, Bulgarian, Yiddish and Polish were offered 
as subjects of study.‘ Hence, there is reason to believe that 
Romanian would remain predominant in Moldova even without the 
efforts of the State Department of Languages. 

The goal of Moldova's language planners, however, is not 
Simply to reflect the prevailing ethnic configuration of the 
republic or merely to ensure the linguistic hegemony of the 
Romanian/Moldovan majority. Rather, the goal is didactic, to 
illuminate 'the simple people' and therefore pave the way for 
the re-birth of Romanian culture in Moldova. From that point, 
they argue, it would be only a small step from ‘two Romanian 
states' to one Romanian nation-state. 


The New Moldovan Historiography 

Besides the rifts between some Romanian/Moldovan 
intellectuals and the Moldovan government, fault lines within 
the republic's intelligentsia itself are evident in the field 
of history writing. In contrast with their colleagues in the 
Language Department, Moldova's historians have been somewhat 
less enthusiastic about Romanian-Moldovan union, although the 
‘true’ ethnic identity of Moldovans -- Romanian -- remains 
unquestioned. While the republic's historians accept that 
Moldova's history must now be viewed ‘within the general 
Romanian context' (the chief catch-phrase in the new 
historiography), few historians have attempted to draw overt 
political conclusions from this notion. In general, historians 
have been far more supportive of the more moderate Congress of 
the Intelligentsia, whereas the republic's language planners 
continue to express solidarity with the goals of the Popular 
Front. 


The reason for this moderation is clear. The 


Economia Nationald a Republicii Moldova, 1991 (Chisinau: 
Departamentul de Stat pentru Statistica, 1992) pp. 78-79. 


““See Materna (March 1993) p. l. 


“Information from the Moldovan State Department of 
Statistics. Figures do not include Transnistria. 
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intellectuals in the Language Department -- and Moldova's 
writers in general -- can claim to have battled against 
linguistic russification in the republic for decades, 
supporting the study and cultivation of the Romanian language, 
albeit in its 'Moldovan' guise. Indeed, while there were few 
overt challenges to the official Soviet line on Moldovan 
identity, the republic's writers, using the Aesopian language 
characteristic of the period, helped to steel '‘Moldovan' 
(Romanian) against Russian influence. The historians, by 
contrast, do not have such an admirable pedigree. They were 
continually called upon by the Soviet authorities to 
illustrate the historical differences between Romanians and 
Moldovans and to justify the 1940 annexation of Bessarabia. 
Although most of the old party stalwarts were forcibly retired 
in 1991, even the republic's younger historians are not 
without blemish. It is thus extremely difficult for the 
historians to embrace Romanian-Moldovan union when Moldova's 
libraries are filled with their previous works denouncing the 
Romanians as ‘bourgeois nationalists‘ 

Historical research in Moldova is centred around the 
Moldovan Academy of Sciences' Institute of History, the 
successor to the Academy's former Institute of History and the 
Central Committee's Institute of Party History; the two were 
merged in late 1991 and many of the older party sycophants 
forcibly retired. Not surprisingly, the vast majority of the 
Institute's research plan is taken up with the history of 
Moldova, or more specifically, with the history of 
Romanians/Moldovans in Moldova. As one researcher remarked in 
his report on the institute's reorganisation: 


While the old formulae of the directions of research 
were oriented exclusively towards the treatment of 
history from the point of view of the evolution and 
changes in socio-economic formations (feudalism, 
capitalism, socialism), the new directions are 
oriented towards the treatment of the history of 
Moldova in the general Romanian context and in the 
context of European civilisation.‘ 


This pro-Moldovan, or rather pro-Romanian, direction is 
reflected in the Institute's new structure. Researchers are 
divided into four sections: 1) The Historical Development of 


“The republic's linguists, as opposed to writers and 
language planners, are in a similar position to the 
historians. See Charles King, 'The politics of language in the 
Moldovan Soviet Socialist Republic' in Donald Dyer (ed), 
Studies in Moldovan (forthcoming) . 


“Gheorghe I. Nicolaev, 'Institutul de istorie la inceput 


de cale nou&', Revistd de istorie a Moldovei, 3:2 (1992) p. 
79. 
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Moldova [Tara Moldovei]‘‘ in the General Mediaeval Romanian 
Context and in the Context of European Civilisation, 2) The 
Historical Development of Moldova in the European Context in 
the Modern Era, 3) The Historical Development of Moldova in 
the Contemporary Period, and 4) The History of Science and 
Technology in Moldova. A résumé of the activities of each of 
these sections was given by Nicolae Movileanu, the Institute's 
research coordinator, in his year-end report for 1992. The 
report is worth quoting at some length: 


The attention of researchers was concentrated on 
issues of the historical development of the Moldovan 
lands in the general Romanian mediaeval context and 
in the context of European civilisation: [First, ] 
the political history of Moldova -- its status 
within the Ottoman Empire, the influence of internal 
and external politics on the development of Moldovan 
cities, the history of southern Bessarabia and the 
regions east of the Dnestr, .. . the evaluation of 
the mediaeval cultural heritage; [second,] the 
preparation of editions of previously unpublished 
Moldovan chronicles and documents from the 18th 
century; [third,] reflections on the tragic act of 
1812*° which marked the separation of Bessarabia 

from the body of Moldova and the beginning of its 
historical tragedy, of the process of national 
oppression, and of the integration of Transnistria 
and Bessarabia into the anachronistic structures of 
the Russian Empire. The themes investigated by the 
modernists [in the Institute of History] were 
determined by the major interest in the history of 
Romanians as the single dominant nation in 
Bessarabia and the nation with a massive presence in 
Transnistria. The concept of the timeless presence 
of Bessarabian and Transnistrian Romanians in the 
historically Romanian lands serves as an initial 
point of departure for these studies, even though at 
different stages in history, obscure forces 
determined a different geopolitical configuration by 
drawing political borders. [emphasis added] 


Several trends in the new historiography are evident. 
First is the tendency to resign the whole of Soviet 
historiography to history's garbage heap. Graphically, because 


“The term Tara Moldovei refers to the territory of the 
mediaeval Principality of Moldova, an Ottoman vassal state 
which included much of the present-day Republic of Moldova and 
the eastern portion of Romania (a region also known as 
*‘Moldova'). 


“The eastern half of the Principality of Moldova 
(Bessarabia) was annexed by the Russian Empire in 1812 and 


remained part of Russia until 1918, when the region joined 
with Romania. 
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of the shortage of toilet tissue in the Republic of Moldova, 
the washrooms at the Institute of History are now supplied 
with volumes from the interminable series, Studies in the 
History of the Soviet Working Class. Another great irony in 
this regard is that contemporary Moldovan historians now 
criticise their predecessors with the same terms once used by 
their predecessors to denounce Western scholars and their 
works, that is, the epithets 'falsifier' and 'false history'. 
The implication, of course, is that there is a single, true 
history which scholars, like archaeologists, ought to be in 
the business of excavating. An entirely new pro-Romanian 
canon, perhaps no less intellectually oppressive than its 
Soviet 'Moldovan' predecessor, is thus being constructed in 
independent Moldova. It is already anathema to suggest that an 
unbroken line might not extend from Trajan's Dacia to modern- 
day Romania and Moldova, or that Bessarabia's tenure in 
Greater Romania (1918-1940) was less than idyllic, or that 
there are few historical reasons for including Transnistria 
within Moldova. There is, of course, a slight element of 
disingenuousness about the entire exercise: As in much of 
eastern Europe, former Communist cadres in Moldova have found 
that nationalism provides a convenient cover for their own 
pasts. When the former deputy secretary of the party's 
ideological department (now the research director at the 
Institute of History) denounces his former colleagues as 
‘falsifiers', one can hardly blame the falsifiers for 
complaining that it is the pot who is calling the kettle 
black. 

A second trend in the new Moldovan historiography is its 
stress not simply on the history of Moldova, but on the 
history of Romanians/Moldovans in Moldova. In 1992, of 35 
works-in-progress and published academic articles and 
monographs produced by the Institute of History, only one 
monograph was dedicated to a subject other than Moldovan 
politics, the 1918 union with Romania or Romanian/Moldovan 
culture.** Certainly, research is being carried out in Moldova 
on the history of the Turkic and Slavic populations of the 
region, but researchers in these fields are placed within 
separate, less-visible institutes of 'Gagauzology', 
"Bulgaristics', etc., within the Academy of Sciences. The 
implication is that the history of these peoples is somehow 
less legitimate as a subject of study than the achievements of 
the republic's ethnic majority. 

A third trend in Moldovan history research is the strong 
methodological and thematic connections between Soviet and 
post-Soviet historiography, a fact which is not surprising 
given that most of the practitioners of the former are also 
practitioners of the latter. Historical research in Moldova 
continues to centre almost exclusively around the same nodes 
as Soviet historiography: first, the history of the mediaeval 
Principality of Moldova, particularly the reign of the 
Mo-dovan (and Romanian) national hero, Stefan the Great; 


“Lilia Stepanova's monograph, Cultura nationala bulgara 
in perioada de constituire (Aspecte istorice). 
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second, the Russian occupation of Bessarabia in 1806 and the 
region's incorporation into the tsarist empire six years 
later; third, the incorporation of Bessarabia into Romania in 
1918 (especially the activities of the short-lived Bessarabian 
parliament, the Sfatul Tarii); fourth, the political history 
of the Moldovan Autonomous SSR established by the Soviets 
within Ukraine in 1924; and fifth, the Soviet annexation of 
Bessarabia in 1940 and the period of the Second World War. 
While the teleology of the new Moldovan historiography differs 
from that of the Soviet period -- i.e., demonstrating the 
progressive 'de-nationalisation' of the Romanians/Moldovans at 
the hands of the Russians and Soviets rather than elucidating 
the eternal bonds uniting Moldovans with Russia and the USSR - 
- the subjects of study remain the same. 

A final trend in the new historiography is the tendency 
to view contemporary political events in Moldova through the 
lens of history. This linkage was evident in Movileanu's 
report on the activities of the Institute: 


The dramatic events in the eastern raions of 
Moldova, as well as the information war launched by 
the Tiraspol mass media and supported by press and 
television in Russia, dictated that an increased 
accent be placed on the study of the problems of the 
history of Transnistria and the propagation in the 
mass media of the historical truth about the past of 
this branch of our Latinity.*’ [emphasis added] 


After over fifty years of Soviet-style history writing, and 
nearly seventy years in some parts of the republic, no one can 
fault the Moldovans for seeing their history through the lens 


of contemporary politics. As one author noted in a recent work 
on the Sfatul Jadrii, the provisional Bessarabian parliament 
which voted for union with Romania in 1918, such a method may 
be the remedy for falsification: 


Until recently, the events which took place in 
Bessarabia in 1917 and 1918 were carefully hidden by 
‘internationalist' ideologies which ambitiously 
promoted the policy of denationalising the native 
people, depriving them of any information about this 
important episode in the history of the Bessarabian 
Romanians. .. . 

This falsification, inasmuch as it deprived an 
entire people of its historical past, throwing 
remarkable personalities into the chasm of darkness 
remarkable and exterminating through the most 
diabolical methods the national consciousness of the 
natives, is a grave ideological crime which should 
be harshly condemned. 

The truth about the events which took place in 


“Nicolae Movileanu, 'Activitatea institutului de istorie 
al A.§. a Republicii Moldova in anul 1992',, Revista de istorie 
a Moldovei, 4:1 (1993) p. 72. 
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Bessarabia in 1918 are of great importance today, 
when Romanians from the Prut-Nistru basin struggle 
for the affirmation of the same ideals.“ 


Young historians were second only to the poets on the front 
lines of the national movement in the late 1980s, and their 
early work on the Moldovan famines and deportations of the 
late 1940s have elucidated the details of historical events 
little known in the West. Moreover, the work currently being 
conducted in the Moldovan archives promises to enrich our 
understanding of the Russian civil war, the period of 
korenizatsiia, Soviet policy in the territories annexed in 
1940, Brezhnev's early political career (as first secretary of 
the Moldovan Communist Party), and veiled Soviet-Romanian 
debates over Bessarabia. Many of these areas would today 
remain blank spots in the republic's history were the 
historians not so eager to link contemporary political events 
with their historical roots. Still, Moldova's historians are 
constructing a vision of 'Moldovan-ness' very different from 
that preached by the Moldovan government. While more temperate 
in teleology than their counterparts in the Department of 
Languages, researchers at the History Institute are 
nevertheless occupied mainly with panegyrics to the 
achievements of Moldova's Romanian majority and with the 
construction of a decidedly Romanian national identity. 


Conclusion 

In virtually all the former Soviet republics, there has 
been a general continuity between Soviet-era republican 
identities and new national identities emerging during the 
transition from Communism. There have, of course, been some 
modifications. All of the republics have had to reconsider 
their early histories, the meaning of the Bolshevik 
revolution, their incorporation into the Soviet state, and 
importantly, their relationship to their former confréres in 
the Soviet ‘family of nations', now become merely neighbours 
in the ‘near abroad'. Nearly all, however, have appropriated 
the language and traditions developed during the Soviet era 
and have used these as the bases for new, post-Soviet national 
identities. For some, such as the Baltics or Ukraine, these 
identities were born even before the advent of Soviet 
Communism; for others, such as the Central Asian republics, 
national identities were constructs of Soviet cultural policy 
itself. 

In Moldova, however, the situation is strikingly 
different. The notion of a distinctly Moldovan language, 
history and cultural tradition was denounced in 1989 by the 
republic's writers, historians and political figures, many of 
whom in fact had been instrumental in the creation and 
perpetuation of this identity. Several groups are currently 
competing to fill the void left by the demise of the Soviet- 
era version of 'Moldovan-ness'. For the Popular Front and its 


““Alexandru Bobeicad, Sfatul Jarii: stingard al renasterii 
nationale (Chisinau: Universitas, 1993) p. 3. 
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associates, exemplified by the rhetoric of the State 
Department of Languages, 'Moldovan' should be no more than a 
regional identity within a reconstituted Greater Romania. More 
moderate members of the ethnic Romanian/Moldovan 
intelligentsia, such as the Congress of the Intelligentsia and 
many Moldovan historians, side with the Frontists on the issue 
of the ‘true identity’ of the Moldovans, although they are 
generally more reluctant to draw the same political 
conclusions. For the Moldovan government and parliamentary 
majority, particularly the Agrarian Democratic Party and its 
supporters, Moldova must affirm its position as an independent 
state. While all but the most radical Agrarians are willing to 
admit that Moldovans and Romanians share a common heritage, 
this mere fact is seen as irrelevant for the future political 
evolution of the republic. After over a century in the Russian 
Empire, a quarter century in Greater Romania, and a half 
century in the Soviet Union, Moldova should have a go at 
independence, exploring for the first time -- without 
interference from abroad -- various combinations of Moldovan, 
Romanian, even 'Bessarabian', identities.‘ 

In each case, the competing versions of Moldovan identity 
are linked with particular group interests and reflect the 
prevailing constellation of power within the republic. The 
Agrarians understand that moving too close to Romania 
threatens the positions of power they have inherited from the 
Soviet period. The unionists, who rose to power after 1989 on 
a wave of pan-Romanian euphoria only to be purged from the 
state apparatus once their views sparked serious ethnic 
separatism, hope to regain their positions of power and effect 
pan-Romanian union on the order of 1918. The moderates, 
denounced by the radical unionists as 'opportunists',*° have 
adopted a wait-and-see stance, allowing the pro-union and pro- 
independence factions to exhaust themselves before committing 
either way. 

Each of these groups, however, claims to reflect the 
wishes of the Moldovan people. They are all, in a sense, 
populists (poporisti) who, like their narodnik cousins of the 
1870s-90s, look to the massive Moldovan rural population as 
the ultimate repository of genuine 'Moldovan-ness' or 
‘Romanian-ness'.*' The Agrarians, looking to recent survey 


“One occasionally finds references, especially among 
educated bilinguals in Moldova, to the concept of 
"Bessarabian' identity. Since the notion of 'Moldovan-ness' 
has been so tainted by its Soviet connotations, some persons 
have begun to speak of their 'Bessarabian-ness', that is, a 
Romanian identity tempered with the openness and multi- 
culturalism which is seen to be characteristic of the Prut- 
Dnestr interfluve. 


“Rosca interview. 
“More than 5 out of every 10 Moldovans live in the 
countryside, and of these, 8 out of 10 are ethnic 
Romanians/Moldovans. 
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data, claim to reflect the Moldovan's lack of enthusiasm about 
Romania and his insistence on a separate national identity.” 
For unionists, both radical and moderate, this coolness 
towards the Romanian motherland is simply an indication of the 
"pollution of the national consciousness' perpetrated by the 
Soviets.* 

Like populists in general, however, the relationship of 
these poporisti to the peasant masses is equivocal: On the one 
hand, they praise the Moldovan peasant -- the archetypal Mos 
Gheorghe (Grandfather George) -- as the custodian of the 
spiritual and cultural values of the nation (be it Moldovan or 
Romanian). Yet on the other hand, they curse him when he fails 
to share their ideal of Moldovan independence or pan-Romanian 
union. The poporist is thus, at the same time, student and 
teacher, taking from the peasantry those putative national 
values which, once processed by the populist himself, he will 
in turn use for their enlightenment and edification. It is 
this ‘alchemy of representation',** in which the poporist both 
represents and 're-presents' the people, which lies at the 
heart of contemporary debates about Moldovan ethno-national 
identity. 

The Moldovan case thus seems to support one of the 
central claims of the deconstructionist approach to 
nationalism: The more or less coherent package of symbols, 
names, costumes, physical characteristics, stories, songs, 
language and so on which convinces humans that they are of one 
particular nation and not another -- the ‘ideology' or 
‘discourse' of nationalism -- is both a reflection of a 
particular social reality as well as an active force in its 
creation. Indeed, not only are competing identities 
reflections of already-existing configurations of power within 
a polity, but perhaps paradoxically, they in turn provide the 


“When given a choice between 'Moldovan' and 'Romanian' as 
ethnic tags on survey questionnaires, respondents have 
overwhelmingly chosen the former. See William Crowther, ‘The 
politics of ethnic confrontation in Moldova', paper presented 
at the Woodrow Wilson Center workshop on 'High Conflict/Low 
Conflict: Six Case Studies' (Washington, DC, 28-29 June 1993). 


**Nicolae Roibu, '"Ne-am convins ca si t&ranul este un 
intelectual"', Glasul Natiunii (April 1993) p. 2. 


the alchemy of representation .. . the 
representative creates the group which creates him... 
{H]e personifies a fictitious person, which he lifts out of 
the state of a simple aggregate of separate individuals, 
enabling them to act and speak, through him, ‘like a single 
person'. Conversely, he receives the right to speak and act in 
the name of the group, to ‘take himself for' the group he 
incarnates, to identify with the function to which ‘he gives 
his body and soul', thus giving a biological body to a 
constituted body.' Pierre Bourdieu, Language and Symbolic 
Power, trans. Gino Raymond and Matthew Adamson (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard UP, 1991) p. 106. 
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criteria of legitimacy for pronouncements about the polity's 
history, political orientation, social structure, economic 
programme, etc., thus reshaping those power relationships. The 
current dispute over what it means to be Moldovan thus emerges 
not as a purely academic debate about the nature of ethnicity, 
but rather as a political struggle between mutually exclusive 
visions of the republic's past and future. 
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Introduction 


On May 18-20 1992, security forces shot at peaceful demonstrators on the streets of 
Bangkok in a series of events has come to be known in Thailand as phrisapha thamin, or 
"Black May." Those violent events bear striking resemblance to similar events in 1973 in 
which a military-sponsored government was brought down by a combination of popular 
protests and Royal command. Black May events resulted in a change of leadership, set in 
motion a series of reforms, and is a striking example of the popular participation that is more 
commonplace, and more peaceful, in present-day Thailand. Those events of last May reflect 
a rejection of military-dominated politics, and have set in motion a series of reforms. I will 
argue that the government which resulted out of the violence in May has not set in motion a 
“revolution,” but has indeed implemented a series of reforms, some minor and some more far- 
reaching, that add up to a positive set of developments in Thailand and have re-started the 
democratization process once again. 


Background 


From 1932 to 1972, Thailand’s governments were led, or dominated, by various military 
factions. There were occasional periods of civilian rule, but those were military-controlled 
transitions to civilian rule and did little to bring about a substantive transition to democracy.’ 
However, the more recent period is different. Since 1973, Thailand has experienced three 
successful military coups and three transitions back to democracy from authoritarian rule. 
This on-again off-again relationship with democracy has been described as a "vicious cycle" 
in Thai politics that seems to have occurred many times since 1932. The main features of 
this cycle are: a military government-led liberalization occurs wherein political parties are 
legalized, more open politics and open debate are allowed, restrictions on the press are eased, 
and finally, elections are held and a new government is formed. In this typical pattern, the 
government then gains a reputation for corruption and inefficiency, divisions arise within the 
governing coalition, and ultimately, a military faction stages a coup in the interests of 
"political stability." Among other measures that usually follow, the constitution is abrogated, 
political parties are banned, restrictions are placed on the press, the other limited reforms are 
reversed, and opposition to the government is no longer tolerated (Chai-Anan 1982:1-5). 


The Bureaucratic Polity and the Vicious Cycle 


This cycle of events fits within the near consensus description among academics of 
Thai politics as a bureaucratic polity prior to the 1980s. Fred Riggs described Thailand as a 
polity in which all decision-making occurred within and among members of the bureaucracy, 
a term which includes the military, and that shifting alliances among bureaucratic factions 


' The possible exception would be after WWII when the military was in disgrace from having 
cooperated with the Japanese. For a short period, the military seemed to disconnect itself from 
active politics and elected politicians began a short-lived process of democratization and were 
in control of the transition process. 
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were the important elements of the Thai political system instead political parties, interest 
groups, and business groups as in Western democracies. 


"Cabinet members, for the most part, have been officials who have risen to 
political eminence, and in the conduct of their roles as members of a ruling 
circle, cabinet politicians have shown themselves more responsive to the 
interests and demands of their bureaucratic subordinates than to the concerns of 
interest groups, political parties, or legislative bodies outside the state 
apparatus," (Riggs 1966, 312). 


Indeed, the historical record confirms Riggs’s observation that forces outside of the state 
bureaucracy, such as political parties, interest groups, social movements, etc., either did not 
exist, or when they did, were ineffective in forcing open the political decision-making 
structure. However, events since 1973, and through the 1980s, promoted some observers to 
wonder if the model of the bureaucratic polity had finally broken down. 


In October 1973, an ineffective and corrupt military-dominated government sought to 
crush student-led demonstrations by jailing the student leaders. When tens of thousands of 
citizens joined the protests, the government and military leaders responded with force. When 
security forces began firing upon the crowds with a helicopter gunship, young King Bhumipol 
Adulyadej instructed the top government leaders to leave the country and appointed a new 
civilian prime minister (PM).’ This victory of the progressive forces in society over the 
prevailing military faction and their political allies in the Cabinet ushered in a period between 
October 1973 and October 1976 of wide open politics. An unprecedented number of 
demonstrations were staged, unions, political parties, and various associations were formed at 
a furious pace, and the restrictions on the Press were eased (Morell & Chai-Anan 1981). 

Two elections were held and civilian PM’s held office four consecutive times. However, 
conservative groups and movements were also organizing and demonstrating against what 
they perceived to be the dangerous communistic policies of many of the newly-organized 
groups. Indeed, many groups in civil society had advocated a socialist or communist path of 
development at approximately the same time as the communist "victories" in Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam. There does not seem to have been much room at this time for a middle ground 
in Thai politics. Instead, groups were either conservative and militaristic, or socialist and 
communistic. 


The military commanders who had been disgraced in October 1973 later regrouped 
and utilized the occasion of student demonstrations in October 1976 to strike back. In a 
bloody one-sided battle between students and conservative militia and security forces, 
hundreds of students were killed and jailed. A separate faction of military leaders took 
advantage of events and declared a state of emergency and appointed a new PM (Wright 
1991: 257). 


> It is important to note the catalyst type intervention of His Majesty the King. This type of 
intervention to solve a crisis-level conflict in Thai politics would be repeated in years to follow. 
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Although extra-bureaucratic forces and groups had formed and had been somewhat 
effective in the period 1973-76, in contrast to Riggs’s description of Thailand, the military 
faction installed a civilian PM, Thanin Kraivichien, who initiated a period of strict 
authoritarianism in the name of stamping out Thailand’s internal communist threat. Thanin 
banned political parties and unions, and compromised the freedom of the press. His platform 
of anticommunism was used to legitimize repression and limit civil liberties. Most of the 
progressive groups formed since October 1973 were disbanded or ceased their visible 
activities. This crack down against individual freedom, and Thanin’s announcement of first a 
sixteen-year and then a twelve-year plan to restore democracy when the people were "ready," 
resulted in the flight of hundreds of students and other progressive activists into the nascent 
communist movement in the Thai countryside, thus fueling the very movement the 
government was committed to defeating. Thanin eventually alienated even his military 
supporters who believed that his repressive policies were exacerbating the threat of 
communist insurgency.’ In October 1977, Thanin met with army leaders who insisted that he 
reshuffle his cabinet or resign. Thanin refused, so military leaders conducted another coup to 
replace Thanin with General Kriangsak Chomanon. * Gen. Kriangsak began a period of 
liberalization which included more freedom of the press, a new constitution, tolerance of 
political parties, and promised elections. 


The vicious cycle had been repeated twice, although with some wrinkles. The corrupt 
and inefficient government had been forced out in October 1973 by popular demonstrations 
and by His Majesty the King instead of by a military coup. In its place rose up a plethora of 
extra-bureaucratic forces (unions, parties, interest groups, associations). Civil society bloomed 
in a way never before experienced in Thailand. This blossoming of civil society was short- 
lived; when the civilian government appeared paralyzed and ineffective, a resurgent military 
installed a new government. A year later the cycle was repeated when the coup leaders, 
dissatisfied with their initial choice, deposed their anticommunist PM and replaced him with a 
more liberal general. 


The period of military interventions continued. When Gen. Kriangsak proved 
ineffective in coping with economic problems in 1979, a military faction known as the 
"Young Turks" pressed for Gen. Kriangsak to be replaced with General Prem Tinasulanond. 
In 1980, a parliamentary vote to replace Gen. Kriangsak achieved that aim. In summary, the 
1970s was a fantastic period of change and upheaval. In the end, the military reasserted their 
dominance over politics at the highest levels and seemed able to make changes and 
interventions at will. The three year "democracy period" would go down in the political 
culture and would give birth to many of the current crop of political activists, some of whom 
would return to politics only in 1992. 


Following the instability and frequent changes of the 1970s, the 1980s were a period 
of relatively stable and consistent administration. Gen. Prem remained PM from 1980 until 
1988, during which time he retired from active military service in 1982. Prem presided over 


> Far Eastern Economic Review (hereafter FEER), 28 October 1977, p. 18. 


* FEER 4 November 1977, p. 13. 
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five Cabinets, three lower house elections, and a period of economic retrenchment. Despite 
the seeming instability of cabinet reshuffles, two unsuccessful coup attempts, and three 
elections, the fact that Prem presided throughout and maintained the authority of his top-level 
policy implementing technocrats created an underlying stability. During his administrations, 
Prem never ran for office (the constitution did not then require that the PM be from the 
elected House) or join a coalition party, instead, he had the strong backing of the Army, the 
Royal family, and his own personal reputation for effective and clean government.° 


Political Stability in the 1980s 


During the Prem years, Thailand continued in its modified Westminster style 
parliamentary system. The 1978 constitution and subsequent acts, effective until 1991, 
allowed for an elected lower house of parliament (House of Representatives) and an appointed 
upper house (the Senate). Political parties were allowed to operate fully and freely, the press 
was relatively free, and citizen groups and business associations formed. The legislature 
gained in permanence, activity, and legitimacy. There were four elections during the 1980s 
that were mostly free and fair (1979, 1983, 1986, and 1988). There were some regulations in 
the 1980 Political Party Act designed to reduce the number of parties, including a stipulation 
that for a party to be eligible to contest a national election, it had to submit a sufficient 
number of candidates to equal half of the available seats, which has increased from 301 in 
1979 to 357 in 1988. Additionally, to contest a constituency, a party was required to register 
candidates for all of the seats in that constituency. The elections of 1979 and 1983 allowed 
candidates to run as independents, the elections of 1986 and 1988 required all candidates to 
be members of a party. See Table one below for summary statistics on Thailand’s more 
recent elections. 


> Although levels of corruption are difficult to measure and compare due to lack of 
information, the conventional wisdom among Thailand watchers and political historians supports 
the argument that Prem himself was not corrupt, and, although the same cannot be said of various 
Cabinet members, the Prem administrations were generally less corrupt than previous or future 
governments. 
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Table 1. Statistics of Elections in Thailand, 1979-92. 


Totals 1979 1983 1986 


No. Parties Contesting 36 [a] 16 16 


No. Parties Won Seats 11 [b] 


No. Seats 4 Largest Parties 302 


No. Parties required for Majority 
[c] 


No. of Candidates 


No. of Candidates within 50% of 
Winning a Seat [d] 


No. of Seats in Parliament 301 


Voter Turnout in Bangkok 19.0 32.5 37.3 38.0 42. 47.4 


Voter Turnout Overall 43.9 50.8 61.4 63.6 A 61.6 


a. For the 1979 elections, parties were not formally allowed until the promulgation of a political party 
law in 1980, but parties did exist informally. In addition to groups that called themselves parties, there 
were 28 other groups that submitted candidates. 


b. After the elections of 1983, independents were not allowed to hold seats in Parliament and so all 
independents joined parties. Seat totals resulting from the general election are listed first, followed by 
the seat totals after party switching. This figure of parties that won seats does not include parties that 
gained seats only after the general elections due to party switching. 


c. This represents the lowest number of parties that could have formed a majority according the 
mathematics of the number of MP’s per party. In all cases, the actual number of government 
coalition parties was higher. 


d. For all constituencies, the author divided in half the vote total of the last winner in each constituency, 
whether there were one, two, or three seats available, then counted the number of candidates who 
received more that figure. The total number candidates for the entire nation is presented. For example, 
if there were 33 candidates for three available seats in Buriram District 2, and the vote total of the third 
highest candidate was 51,000 votes, then all candidates who polled more than 25,500 votes would be 
included in this figure of "candidates within 50% of winning a seat." 


Throughout his administrations, both before and after retiring from the military, Prem 
has aligned with two influential factions of military leaders known as the "Young Turks" and 
the "Democracy Soldiers," the latter group insisted that the communist movement in Thailand 
could not be defeated through military means alone, but that a political offensive was 
required. Along with an amnesty policy, democracy and good government were required to 
defeat the insurgents. As can be expected, the democracy soldiers did not attach precise 
meanings to the terms "democracy" and "good government," although they did placed 
emphasis on constitutional rule. By 1986 this policy formula was successful enough for the 


1988 1992A 
16 15 12 
| 252 | | 20 | 267 
na 664 672 699 747 704 
36% 18% 19% 20% 20% 
| | | 300 | 
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Army to declare victory over the communists.” The democracy soldiers issued occasional 
announcements of their views on various political topics. In particular the democracy soldiers 
argued that the coup was not a proper method for changing the political system, and that 
greater democracy should be brought about by changes in government policies, and by the 
government following the constitution.’ Along with the democracy soldiers, there were others 
who thought that the Thai military should become more professional like the military corps in 
Western countries and should be less politically ambitious.* 


The 1980s were a period in search of a model. The vicious cycle described by Chai- 
Anan did not seem to hold since the period of stable government continued so long. Nor did 
Riggs’s bureaucratic model seem to apply since political parties grew and developed, unions 
organized again, hundreds of non-governmental organizations (NGO’s) sprang up, elected 
politicians were active in the House, more elected politicians were included in successive 
Prem Cabinets, and business associations proved that they could carve out a role for 
themselves in the decision-making process (see Anek 1988 on business associations). The 
extra-bureaucratic forces and organizations had begun to carve out a role for themselves in 
the policy making process, to contribute to the expansion of civil society, and began to 
develop within themselves the necessary skills to be effective and lasting organizations. 


Despite the military’s retreat from a more active role in politics, the military remained 
an influential group. As Guyot & Pisan ably argue, the tools of influence the military began 


° There were international factors at work as well. The invasion of communist Cambodia 
by their communist neighbor Vietnam was a source of divisions and disillusionment with the 
Communist Party of Thailand (CPT). Another contributing factor was Thailand’s diplomatic 
reapproachment with the People’s Republic of China and China’s refusal to continue contributing 
to the Communist Party of Thailand at a time when it had no other apparent sources of funds. 


” “Announcement of the Democracy Soldiers, no. 9, Concerning Rumors about a Coup." 
Thalaengkan thahan prachathipatai chabab thii kaaw rueng khaawlue kiawkab kanratprahan. 
Rawee Wanphen, Editor. In Recommendations and Methods for Correcting the Problems of the 
Nation of the Democracy Soldiers. 1987. Bangkok: Chutima Printing. 


* An interesting counter example is the rise of General Arthit Kamlang-ek between 1981 and 
1986. General Arthit rose quickly to the position of Army Commander-in-Chief, and became 
more and more outspoken on political issues ranging from amendments to the constitution and 
the 1984 devaluation of the baht. General Arthit was frequently referred to as a “white knight" 
who could be called upon by various groups to solve problems. Gen. Arthit was occasionally 
very critical of the Prem government and was finally outmaneuvered by Prem in 1986 when 
Arthit was forced to accept retirement from the military. With the military options closed, Gen. 
Arthit ran for a seat in parliament and has been reelected in each successive election. 
Interestingly, it was probably Chatichai’s intention to appoint Gen. Arthit to the post of Defense 
Minister in February 1991 that was the final provocation before the 1991 coup. PM Chatichai’s 
plane was seized by coup supporters as it was taxing down the runaway to prevent the PM from 
presenting Arthit’s appointment to His Majesty the King who was in residence at His Northern 
Palace. 
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to use in the 1980s included democratic procedures such as: open debate through the media 
and television, demonstrations, encouraging a no-confidence vote, calling for elections, and 
calling for a Cabinet reshuffle (Guyot & Pisan 1989). The military also used its vast 
resources and manpower to engage in development projects (Suchit 1988). Another aspect of 
this trend was the fact that many retired military men joined party politics and stood for 
election to Parliament. Pointedly, when Army Commander in Chief, Chaowalit Yongchaiyut, 
resigned in 1990, there was little speculation about when he would stage a coup, and more 
discussion of what his new political party would be like. Prior to that time, the post of Army 
Commander-in-Chief was frequently a stepping stone to the PM post. By then, the last 
successful coup had occurred thirteen years previous.’ Chaowalit was invited into the Cabinet 
by the PM. However, he was attacked by critics from within the government, as well as out, 
for his "short cut" to power, meaning that he had not stood for election. Chaowalit resigned 
from the Cabinet and founded his own party, the New Aspirations Party. The fact that 
Chaowalit was not able to move from the most powerful post in the Army to the Cabinet, as 
had several PM’s including Gen. Prem, is evidence that the rules of the game had changed. 


The highlight in this period of democratization and a slow retreat by the military from 
active politics came in August 1988 when Chatichai Choonhawan became the first elected PM 
in over 12 years. As leader of the Chart Thai (Thai Nation) party, the largest in Parliament, 
he was supported by a coalition of six parties after Gen. Prem announced his retirement from 
active politics." The administration of Chatichai seemed to signal the death of bureaucratic 
polity model, and prompted discussion of a "bourgeois polity model" fueled in part by the 
number of businessmen in the Cabinet and in the parliament (Ramsay 1986). Several analysts 
of Thai politics argued that another military coup was not likely (Chai-Anan 1990: 120; 
Suchit 1990: 117-120; Tonkin 1990: 287). 


The 1991 Coup 


Against this backdrop of a rather healthy democratization process during the 1980s, 
the 1991 coup came as a surprising shock to Thai and foreign political scientists and 
politicians alike. The process leading up to the coup of 1991 brought back to mind Chai- 
Anan’s vicious cycle model. A period of political liberalization had begun. Elections were 
held and various political groups organized; then eventually elected politicians developed a 
reputation for run away corruption and internal divisions. After a few months of escalating 
conflicts with the military’s top leaders, a military faction initiated a coup, dissolved 


° There was a nearly successful coup attempt in 1981, and a very minor attempt in 1985 that 
lasted only a few hours. 


'0 Bangkok Post 10 August 1988:4 (hereafter BP). For the convenience of readers, I will 
use the party names that are most commonly used in the English-language Bangkok Post. Some 
parties are referred to by their Thai names such as Chart Thai, but others are referred to by their 
English names such as Social Action or New Aspirations. The Bangkok Post uses the Palang 
Tham party’s official English name, Palang Dharma Party. I will also include an English 
translation of the party’s name in parentheses. 
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parliament, dismissed the elected politicians, abrogated the constitution, and installed an 
interim government. 


Again, there are unique wrinkles in the coup of 1991. First, political parties were not 
banned. Public statements by the coup leaders indicate that they felt constrained not to ban 
political parties because of the organizing activities of Gen. Chaowalit and his newly-forming 
New Aspirations Party.'’ Second, the military quickly chose a respected diplomat and 
businessman, Anand Panrayachun, to be PM, and promised to hold elections for a new 
democratic government in about six months. The coup leaders cited rampant corruption as 
one of the main reasons for the coup and issued an order to seize the assets of twenty-five 
"unusually wealthy" politicians.’ Although the elections did not actually occur until thirteen 
months later, the coup group’s actions and public comments immediately after the coup 
indicated that they were attempting to intervene simply to replace a group of corrupt 
politicians and would then re-set the system back on the course of democracy."* Third, since 
the most recent period of democracy had lasted four times longer than any other previous 
period, the political parties, the Parliament, and other democratic institutions and association 
had already become somewhat institutionalized and legitimized in the political culture or 
norms of the system. 


Renewing the Military’s Place in Politics 


However, in the year that followed the 1991 coup, rather than a temporary intervention 
to secure democracy, the coup leaders clearly demonstrated their intent to solidify their 
control over major political institutions, including the political parties, to ensure a role for 
their military faction in national government over the long-term, as various factions had done 
in the 1950s, 60s, and 70s. The main figures behind the coup were General Suchinda 
Kraprayoon, General Issarapong Noonphakdee, General Sunthorn Kongsompong, and Air 
Chief Marshall Kaset Rojananil who formed the administrative body, the National Peace 
Keeping Council (NPKC). In the military reshuffle that followed the coup, NPKC allies such 
as the members of Class 5 of the Chulachomklao Military Academy and others monopolized 
important positions. Never had a single Class so dominated the top positions in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Police. Although the government was handed over to civilian PM 
Anand and his Cabinet, the powerful Ministries of the Interior and Defense were reserved for 
Gen. Issarapong, brother-in-law to coup leader Gen. Suchinda. After the coup, NPKC leaders 
would, as other political groups had, rewrite the rules of the political game by drafting a new 
constitution (Neher 1992). The compromise final draft passed by the NPKC-appointed 
National Assembly still contained enough measures to sustain a pro-NPKC government or 
topple an anti-NPKC government, and did not require an elected PM. 


"' Foreign Broadcast Information Service APA, 25 February 1991, 42. 


'? This issue is discussed in greater detail below. 


'S New York Times 26 February 1991:A4 


Another tool for preserving the military's renewed role in Thai politics was the 
creation of a new political party, the Samakhitham Party (Justice Unity), and the formation of 
alliances with the Chart Thai and Social Action parties. Leadership changes in both of these 
parties and the unusual rulings of the Counter Corruption Commission’s investigations 
indicate that these two parties were coopted into supporting the NPKC ieaders.'’* As election 
day neared, Gen. Sunthorn claimed the right under the constitution to select the new PM for 
the King’s approval and noted that he felt he could only trust Gen. Suchinda or ACM Kaset 
and would Gen. Suchinda first choice.'° The deck appeared to be stacked: Gen. Suchinda 
would become PM, Issarapong would become Army Commander-in-Chief, ACM Kaset would 
become Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, a new constitution would ensure that 
there could be no effective opposition from parliament, and support would be further 
guaranteed by coopting the political parties. Despite the gains during the 1980s and the 
consolidation of democracy that had occurred, the 1991 coup demonstrated that the military 
commanders still had the power to seize the reigns of government. 


The campaign leading up to the NPKC-scheduled general election on 22 March was 
similar to previous campaigns in that vote buying was quite prevalent and candidates levied 
charges and counter charges that competitor’s campaign workers had destroyed opposition 
posters, disrupted campaign rallies, and committed violent acts. Several vote canvassers were 
shot and killed and one candidate narrowly escaped an assassination attempt. This level of 
corruption and violence occurred despite an increased spending limit of one million baht (US$ 
40,000, up from US$ 26,000), stiffer fines and jail sentences for violations of the electoral 
code, and the efforts of an election monitoring body, described in greater detail below. In 
contrast to earlier campaigns, each party was granted free television and radio time to 
advertise and to announce their party platforms. The ballots also contained a new measure 
for voters to vote but not select any of the candidates; only 2.5 percent of voters chose this 
"none of the above" option (for a review of Thai electoral campaign practices, vote-buying, 
and links between candidates and Thai mafia figures, see Ockey 1992). 


On election day, the Samakhitham (Justice Unity) party won the largest number of 
seats followed by Chart Thai (Thai Nation) party and the New Aspirations party. See Table 
two below. As expected, Samakhitham, Chart Thai, and Social Action parties formed the 
core of the government with invitations extended to several small parties to keep the number 
of MP’s at 195, thereby ensuring a safe majority for the coalition government. After the 
election, Narong Wongwan, godfather of the North and Samakhitham leader, was initially 
designated as the government coalition’s candidate but he withdrew under a cloud of drug 
trafficking charges. Gen. Suchinda, mastermind of the 1991 coup, was nominated by the five 
government coalition parties to "end the political crisis.". The coup leader’s plans for a long- 
term role in politics, to return to the political maneuvering of the pre-1970s period, seemed to 


4 Several, but not all, of the twenty five "unusually wealthy" politicians either were found 
not guilty, or suffered only a small penalty. As noted previously, corruption charges are difficult 
to prove, but few observers would doubt that the new head of the Samakhitham party, that 
expressly support Suchinda for the PM post, Narong Wongwan, was not corrupt. 


'S Matichon Sutsapdaa, 20 March 1992, 9 (in Thai). 
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be successful when Gen. Suchinda was finally named PM. It was at that point that things 
started to fall apart for the NPKC. 


Table 2. Results of the General Parliamentary Election in Thailand, 22 March 


1992. 
Cumulative 


Party Seats Percent Percent 


Samakhitham 21.9% 21.9% 

Chart Thai 20.6% 42.5% 

New Aspirations 20.0% 62.5% 
Democrat 12.2% 74.7% 
Palang Dharma 11.4% 86.1% 

Social Action 8.6% 94.7% 
Solidarity 1.7% 96.4% 
Prachakorn Thai 1.9% 98.3% 
Rassadorn 1.1% 99.4% 
Muan Chon 0.3% 99.7% 
Thai Citizen’s 0.3% 100.0% 


Total Seats 100.0% 


Voters = 32,436,283; Turnout 59.2%; Invalid Ballots = 2.9%; "None of the above" 
votes = 2.5%. 


SOURCE: Report of the Election to the House of Representatives, March 22, 
1992 (in Thai), Election Division, Department of Local Administration, Interior 
Ministry. 


Demonstrations May 1992: "Black May" 


Soon after Gen. Suchinda announced his acceptance of the Premiership, 
demonstrations started in the streets of Bangkok. The demonstrators focused on a single point, 
one which would allow little or no compromise--the constitution must provide for an elected 
PM, and Gen. Suchinda must resign. '° As the demonstrations continued day after day, Gen. 
Suchinda stubbornly hung on to his position and used the argument that he was a 
constitutionally-appointed PM, which was true. The demonstrators held steadfast to the 
principle that the PM must be an elected politician. It seemed that the political norm had 
changed, perhaps due to Chatichai’s administration, such that once an elected politicians had 
held the office of PM, the public would accept no less. There were also arguments voiced 
against Gen. Suchinda himself. Back in November 1991, during the height of the debate over 


'© Of the many signs carried by the demonstrators, my personal favorite was a sign, in 
English, that read,"Stop the military mafia, stop the bull shitting bandits." See BP 7 May 1992, 
8. 
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the new constitution, Gen. Suchinda made a public promise that he would never accept the 
PM post. Despite Gen. Suchinda’s tear-filled speech and his claim that he was reluctantly 
willing to "sacrifice" for the good of the nation in accepting the PM post, his arguments did 
not resonate true to the demonstrators. Eventually demonstrators and security forces clashed. 
Only the intervention of His Majesty the King ended the violence. In a dramatic meeting 
televised over and over on all television stations, on May 20, His Majesty the King called 
together Chamlong Srimuang, the leader of the protestors,'’ and Gen. Suchinda who laid 
prostrate before HM the King according to Thai custom, while HM the King insisted that the 
conflict and fighting stop.'* Immediately after the Royal Lecture, Gen. Suchinda and 
Chamlong appeared on television to persuade each side to stop the violence. Gen. Suchinda, 
of course, then resigned. 


That Gen. Suchinda was unable to sustain his bid for the PM post, indicates that 
although the military had the capacity to intervene at the highest levels of politics as they had 
in the past, attitudes had changed among the elected politicians, NGO leaders, and members 
of the public. Rather than accept a fait accompli, Thais placed themselves at great risk to 
protest again the outrage of Gen. Suchinda accepting the Premiership. These demonstrations 
occurred in many provinces throughout the various regions of Thailand. Of course, the 
largest protests were in Bangkok and those protests were attended by individuals from 
throughout the country and included businessmen, office workers, students, professors, 
doctors, nurses, unskilled laborers, etc. 


Now that I have presented the events leading up to the 1991 coup, and have put that 
putsch in perspective against the backdrop of an on-again, off-again relationship with 
democracy in Thailand, I would like to discuss the elections of 1992, and the regime change 
away from the authoritarianism imposed by the 1991 coup. 


'” To the extent that the demonstrators had a "leader" and due to the fact that Chamlong 
called himself the leader of the demonstrators, and since his decision to move was followed by 
the demonstrators. 


'S BP 21 May 1993, 1, or for the full text translated in English, see BP 22 May 1993, 3. It 
is also worth noting that Gen. Prem was invited to the televised session and was designated as 
one of two official Intermediaries (the other was Sanya Thammasak). Many politicians believe 
that Gen. Prem was very active during this period. He called to reassure Chamlong, and urged 
Chamlong’s attendants not to let Chamlong fast to the death as Chamlong had announced he 
would. Prem was at the Royal Lecture, and many politicians believe that Prem was influential 
in House Speaker Dr. Arthit Urairat’s decision to name Anand Panyarachun to a second term. 
If true, then the role of Gen. Prem in preserving democracy in the 1980s could be extended to 
this very important moment in the 1990s. 
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Transition Elections in 1992 


After Gen. Suchinda resigned, Anand Panrayachun was invited to take the helm again. 
Four constitutional amendments were quickly passed, including a provision that the PM must 
be selected from among the elected MP’s in the lower House, and Anand scheduled another 
election. Although most of those elected in March were reelected, the configuration of parties 
and seats changed and a different set of parties formed the new government. This time the 
prime minister is an elected parliamentarian, Mr. Chuan Leekphai leader of the Democrat 
party, a lawyer and professional politician with no military background, the first such person 
to hold the office of PM in 26 years. It seems quite obvious that if there was a violent 
upheaval in May 1992, and elections were called only four months after the violence in May, 
that the elections in September would be the focus of our investigation into the transition 
election in this case of regime change in Thailand. However, let me make the case for the 
earlier elections, in March 1992, that led to Gen. Suchinda assuming the PM post. 


In March, 1992, democracy was restored in a process that would certainly meet the 
objective specifications of any model of transition. After a faction of the military had seized 
absolute power (February 1991), imposed a new constitution and various emergency laws, 
that same military regime installed a mostly civilian government, emergency laws were 
relaxed, a new constitution was introduced to the appointed legislative body to allow a more 
democratic form of government, opposition was tolerated, and eventually, an election was 
held in order to hand over power to an elected government. The largest party and a few 
partners formed a coalition, and selected a civilian prime minister (Gen. Suchinda resigned 
from the Army in order to take office) in accordance with the constitutional law of the land. 
Gen. Suchinda was indeed appointed PM in accordance with the constitution, a fact that 
would be repeated over and over in his defense, but to no avail.'? The forms of a democratic 
transition had been followed, but the substance was not there. 


Such "objective" indicators are easy to measure or record, but the more substantive 
indicators are more difficult to deal with. The following definition of a "transition election" 
is succinct, is based on substantive measures, and makes sense in terms of the general 
literature On transitions,"... the first national electoral contests which follow the restoration of 
political freedoms," (Bermeo 1987). It is of course difficult to know when an election is 
rigged, and when the generals are manipulating events behind the scenes. Few political 
scientists have access to the smoke-filled rooms, and the strategy sessions of military 


'? It is perhaps no coincidence that the provisions of the 1991 constitution closely resemble 
those of the 1978 constitution which was progressive for its time, but still contained various 
restrictions over the elected politicians. The 1978 constitution had several provisions that expired 
after five years, so that in 1983, active civil servants (including military officers) could no longer 
hold Cabinet posts, the powers of the Senate were curtailed, and the Speaker of the House 
became President of Parliament. These same provisions were amended into the 1991 constitution 
in June 1992, and one additional provision was added -- that the prime minister had to be an 
elected member of the House. The original 1991 constitution was undemocratic in the way the 
various provisions concerning the powers of the Senate could be manipulation to extend or cut 
short the life of a government. 
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generals. That is why the cliche is so appropriate,"behind the scenes," since it conveys the 
meaning of events that the viewing public do not see but that are critical to the outcome of 
the play. Since no author can hope to have intimate first-hand experience with dozens of 
Cases in various countries, such as would be required to know when political freedoms had 
truly been restored or granted, comparative analysis across several cases necessarily becomes 
a group effort. If, for example, the May violence had not occurred, if the demonstrators had 
given up, we would then be discussing whether the March elections were truly a transition 
election and this paper would be about whether democracy existed in Thailand, or whether a 
thin veneer of manipulated and coopted democratic institutions was covering oligarchic 
authoritarian rule. Instead of discussing the long-term future of the democratization process 
underway in Thailand, we would be discussing how the coup leaders had managed to secure 
their place in power, and how the new Gen. Suchinda government was different from 
previous administrations. 


The election in September is the proper focus of the study of a transition election and 
regime change in Thailand for several reasons. First, the constitution under which the 
elections took place was made more democratic and less subject to manipulation, in other 
words, political freedoms had been restored. Second, the successful coalition parties had 
campaigned on a shared commitment to democracy, while the losing parties had to defend 
their previous support for Gen. Suchinda. Third, the coalition partners exhibited a shared 
commitment to democratic reforms both in government and in society. It is the substantive 
changes that occurred in amending the constitution, in another election, and the resulting 
government that leads me to discuss the September election as the transition election, the 
election that resulted in a substantive return to the path of democratization that Thailand was 
on during the 1980s. 


The Substantive Change, September 1993 


The September election campaign was different from the March campaign in several 
ways. First, the political vehicle of the NPKC leaders was gone and those military leaders 
most responsible for the May violence had been transferred to inactive posts. Second, an 
election monitoring body formed by the Anand I administration was resurrected during the 
Anand II administration. Third, a great amount of political rhetoric was devoted to casting 
blame for the Black May violence and to discussion of democratization in Thailand. Fourth, 
the campaign for parliamentary seats resembled an election for PM since the newly amended 
Constitution required an elected PM. Nearly all party leaders declared themselves ready to 
assume the PM post and asked voters help them create the largest party. Finally, the 
elections of 1992 represent a departure from previous elections because the politicians 
presented an arguably clearer choice before the electorate of promilitary parties or 
prodemocracy parties. 
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In the run up to the September election, the Press dubbed the parties of the former 
Gen. Suchinda government and Chart Pattana (National Development) Party "devils" (phak 
maan) and the four parties of the former Opposition "angels" (phak theep), respectively.”” The 
leaders and candidates of the angel parties criticized the devils for their support for Gen. 
Suchinda for PM, the violent crackdown of Black May, and the fact that many leaders in the 
devil parties had had their assets seized after the 1991 coup on charges of corruption, or for 
being “unusually wealthy." The angel parties argued that the devils should bear 
responsibility and accountability for the events of Black May. The September victory by the 
angels was no landslide. Indeed, with only 185 seats among the four of them, party 
negotiators invited Social Action (apparently the least devilish of the devil parties) into the 
coalition to maintain a more comfortable majority. Even though a number of MP’s of the 
Gen. Suchinda coalition did not run or were defeated, the devil parties were able to bring in 
thirty-nine people to replace them. On election day, the Democrats led all parties with 79 
seats followed by Chart Thai with 77 seats. The four parties of the former Opposition 
(Democrats, Palang Dharma, New Aspirations, and Solidarity) won a combined total of 185 
seats, enough for a bare majority. See Table 3 below. 


*° The Chart Pattana party was formed with former PM Chatichai Choonhawan returned from 
England. Just after Gen. Suchinda resigned, the Samakhitham party and the Chart Thai party 
merged. Many MP’s from nearly every party joined the Chart Pattana Party. Dr. Arthit formed 
the Seritham (Free Virtue) Party. 


71 A total of twenty-five politicians had their assets seized, but only fifteen were convicted 
of corruption. However, since the order to seize the assets and to prosecute the cases against 
these politicians had been issued by the NPKC, those politicians successfully challenged the 
original order as unconstitutional. The court recently ruled that the assets were seized illegally 
and must now be returned. In some ways, despite the dictatorial nature of the order to seize their 
assets and prosecute these politicians, it was satisfying to see these corrupt politicians finally 
taken to task. 
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Table 3. Results of the General Parliamentary Election in Thailand, 13 
September 1992. 


Cumulative 
Party Percent Percent 


Democrat 21.9% 21.9% 

Chart Thai 21.4% 43.3% 

Chart Pattana 16.7% 60.0% 

New Aspirations 14.2% 74.2% 
Palang Dharma 13.1% 87.2% 

Social Action 6.1% 93.3% 
Seritham 2.2% 95.6% 
Solidarity 2.2% 97.8% 
Muan Chon 1.1% 98.9% 
Prachakorn Thai 0.8% 99.7% 
Rassadorn 0.3% 100.0% 


Total Seats 100.0% 


Voters = 31,860,156; Turnout 61.3%; Invalid Ballots = 2.6%; "None of the above" 
votes = 2.5%. 


SOURCE: Report of the Election to the House of Representatives, September 13, 
1992 (in Thai), Election Division, Department of Local Administration, Interior 


Ministry. 


There were several reasons why Thai voters supported so many candidates of the 
promilitary parties. First, voters in rural Thailand, nearly eighty percent of the population, 
tend to vote for those candidates who can help them in immediate and mostly material ways, 
so they chose those MP’s who could deliver on promises to bring in new roads, improve 
drought relief, support building new schools, make donations to the local temples, etc. 
Second, Thai election campaigns have always been and continue to be very candidate- 
centered. Some candidates could convince their supporters that despite their party’s role in 
the Gen. Suchinda Cabinet, they themselves were not to blame. Third, vote buying is an 
important factor. Fourth, although Thais were saddened to see their fellow citizens shot down 
in the streets, the question of placing blame is not, for them, easily answered. Military 
officers who gave the orders to shoot unarmed protestors are considered at fault, but so too 
have leaders of the demonstrators have also been criticized for "leading the people to their 
deaths."” Fifth, the angel parties competed against each other in almost as many 


2 Importantly, few people outside Bangkok had access to information other than government- 
censored reports. Newspapers tended to provide a more balanced view, but newspaper readership 
in the Thai countryside is low. Oral communication is the most common form of communication 
among Thai villagers, and if government officials, candidates, vote canvassers, village headmen, 


and other important persons cast blame on the demonstrators instead of on the security forces, 
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constituencies as they competed against the devil parties. For example, in districts in the 
South, Palang Dharma victories came at the expense of the Democrats. In the North and 
Northeast, New Aspirations candidates lost to Palang Dharma and Democrat candidates. 
Finally the devil parties were successful in leading to victory almost forty new candidates to 
replace those more tainted politicians. So, from the perspective of the Thai countryside, the 
politics of patronage and the real need for Thai voters to choose representatives capable of 
ensuring rural development clouded the choice between promilitary and prodemocracy camps. 
An unclear choice and the structure of electoral competition in September resulted in a less 
than overwhelming victory for prodemocracy parties. See Table four below. 


Table 4. Fate of the 196 Suchinda Coalition Government MP’s after the 13 
September 1992 General Parliamentary Election.[a] 


Reelected Not Reelected 


Did Not Change Party Affiliation 68 17 
Switched to Chart Pattana 34 28 
Switched to Chart Thai 19 3 
Switched to Seritham 5 4 
Switched to New Aspirations 2 2 
Switched to Muan Chon l l 
Did Not Run 12 


Total = 196 129 (66%) 67 (34%) 


a. The original five parties that supported Suchinda totalled 195 MP’s but after the 
Chart Thai MP for Phuket was jailed, thereby losing his seat in Parliament, the lone 
Thai Citizens Party MP was invited to join the Cabinet. 


SOURCE: Report of the Election to the House of Representatives, September 13, 
1992 (in Thai), Election Division, Department of Local Administration, Interior 
Ministry. 


Change and Reform Since September 1992 


Let me now chronicle the reforms and changes that have come out of this citizen-led 
regime transition. I will discuss changes in the military, within parliament, in prevailing 
attitudes among politicians and other public figures, and in government administration and 
programs. In general, the reforms are best described as partial, halfway measures, and do not 
constitute a more substantive and far-reaching "revolution" in Thai politics. This is not to say 
that such changes will not happen, in fact there are several ideas on the Cabinet’s table that 
could begin a reform process at a deeper level, so this then an assessment of reforms and 


what is to prevent villagers from adopting that opinion? 
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change in Thailand after fifteen months. 


Changes in the Military 


One of the most obvious and dramatic results of the Black May violence was the 
resulting change of personnel at the top of military leadership. Upon taking office, Anand 
pledged to restore the economy, investigate the Bloody May incident, and administer over 
new elections which were announced for September 13. Within ten weeks, after a Defence 
Ministry committee had presented their findings to Anand, on August 1 he courageously 
announced the transfer of the top military commanders to "inactive" posts. ACM Kaset 
Rojananil was transferred from Supreme Commander to armed forces inspector-general, Gen. 
Issarapong Noonpakdee was transferred from his post of Army Commander-in-Chief to 
deputy permanent defence secretary, and Lt-Gen. Chainarong was transferred from his post of 
Commander of the First Army Region to director of the Army Institute of Advanced 
Academics. These military leaders also lost their reserved seats on several State Boards 
which can be used for patronage and profit-taking. Gen. Issarapong was removed from the 
Telephone Authority of Thailand, ACM Kaset lost his post as chairman of THAI 
international, and Air Marshall Anant Kalinta, the Interior Minister in the Gen. Suchinda 
Cabinet with responsibility for the police, was ousted as Communications Authority of 
Thailand. All were replaced by civilians.” 


This transfer of top-ranking military officers was dramatic but still represents a partial 
reform because although the resignation of Gen. Suchinda and the transfer of those most 
responsible for the May violence was an important and significant event, the generals have 
not been brought to justice in any formal way. They have never been questioned in a 
criminal court, nor is it likely they will ever be charged with crimes against the Thai people. 
One of Gen Suchinda’s final acts as PM was to issue an Amnesty Decree absolving all 
wrongdoers connected with the Bloody May events. After much debate and discussion, the 
legal body empowered to decide on the constitutionality and legal validity of the Amnesty 
Decree upheld it. Even prior to that ruling, a police report recommended that any charges 
that might be filed against Gen. Suchinda should not be prosecuted due to "lack of 
evidence."™ 


An additional reduction in military authority occurred when PM Anand dissolved the 
Capital Security Command, the organizational unit for internal peace-keeping and for 
suppressing the May demonstrators, by revoking an 14-year old prime ministerial order. This 
move ended the Supreme Commander’s power an "Internal Peace-Keeping Director" and 


73 In the case of THAI International, the Air Force’s Commander-in-Chief no longer is 
entitled, by law, to the position of Chairman of the Board of Directors. However, recently the 
current Air Force Commander-in-Chief was elected to that post by the Board of Directors. 


4 BP, 22 October 1992, 1. 
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those responsibilities will revert to the police.” The Internal Peace-keeping Director Act was 


later abolished by the Chuan government in a narrow victory over a persistent Opposition. 
Although there are other laws which could still be invoked in the name of keeping the peace, 
the use of military force to quell riots is only possible with Cabinet approval.”° 


The current top military leaders make a voluntary effort not to be drawn into 
discussion of politics. General Wimol, Army Commander-in-Chief, has repeated his claim 
that the Army is not interested in politics, and has no intention of reclaiming an active role 
for itself. This is not to say that the military leaders do not comment on border security 
problems. Gen. Wimol speaks out frequently on developments in Cambodia. Special Forces 
commander, Lt.-Gen. Surayud Chulanont, who is considered close to Wimol, and who was 
allowed by Wimol to talk to reports from the Far Eastern Economic Review, said,"I believe 
that we have almost come to the conclusion that we should not be involved in any coup if it’s 
against the will of the population (italics added)."*’ Furthermore, Gen. Wimol has promoted 
fellow-minded professional soldiers in place of more politically minded ones.” 


The reforms in the Thai military are partial reforms, for example, although military 
leaders are not automatically represented on all state boards, but are still represented on many 
of the state boards including the Port Authority, State Railways, Airports Authority, and the 
government’s trucking and cigarette monopolies.” The top officers were transferred, but 
there has been no mechanism put in place to prevent other more politically-minded officers 
from rising to the top posts in the future. Military officers seem more willing to bear 
criticism and defeat, but recently Gen. Wimol displayed exasperation and indignation because 
Lt. Gen Chainarong, the commander of troops for the Bangkok region during the Black May 
violence, was denied a visa to travel to Australia because of his role in the Black May 
events.” Wimol asserted that the Australian government was acting unfairly in smearing the 
good reputation and image of the Thai military. Furthermore, although a expensive plan to 
build a new Supreme Command building was effectively blocked by parliament, the majority 
of sitting Senators were NPKC military appointments. Finally, there is still a secret military 


> BP, 10 July 1992, 1. 

° BP, 27 November 1992, 3. 

7 FEER, 20 May 1993, 19. Italics added. 
Thid. 

? FEER, 9 July 1992, 13. 


*© Let me remind the reader that the issue of receiving a visa to travel abroad is a sensitive 
subject especially after Narong Wongwan, leader of the military-sponsored Samakhitham party, 
and largest party after the March election, made an effort to be selected PM. His bid floundered 
when it was discovered that the US had denied him an entry visa due to suspicions by US 
officials that Narong, or his close associates, were involved in the drug trade. That Narong or 
his close associates might be involved in the drug trade is taken as a given by people residing 
in the Northern provinces of Bangkok where Narong was elected. 
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fund in the government’s budget, and although MP’s demand the right of scrutiny, the fund 
has continued to remain secret. 


Changes in the Media 


As for the media, very little has changed. The print media was hailed for reporting 
accurately throughout the Bloody May violence in defiance of government orders while the 
television media continued to air reports slanted against the demonstrators. Even the foreign 
broadcast media was censored during the worst of the violence by government censors. In 
1993, there are more programs on television that deal with public issues and feature political 
discussions including, Mong Tang Moom (From a Different Perspective), Trong Praden (The 
Issues), Phob Phuthaen (Meet the Representatives), and Face the Nation (in English) to name 
a few of the more popular ones. One reason for a lack of media reforms might be the fact 
that the government and military still control most of the radio and television stations. An 
additional avenue for reform, which has not yet proven effective, is the reform of regulations 
governing the telecommunications industry. The Anand II government set up a Media 
Reform Committee which resulted in the abolishment of sixty-three of the National 
Broadcasting Executive Board rule on program content. However, efforts to set up privately- 
owned television have thus far not achieved that aim.” 


Changes Among Elected Politicians 


The changes among elected politicians have occurred in the areas of personnel, the 
scale of corruption, and in the role parliamentarians see for themselves. First, of course, there 
have been several personnel changes at the top of the political pyramid. Gen. Suchinda 
resigned and his Cabinet was replaced when Anand was selected again to be prime minister.” 
After the September election, Anand II Cabinet was replaced by the Chuan Leekphai Cabinet. 
Second, beyond the personnel changes, another key question is whether this government will 
be less corrupt than previous administration since corruption was one reason behind the 1991 
coup. There are some encouraging signs. In response to attacks by the Opposition, PM 


>! BP, 26 May 1993, 6. 


*? That decision, to appoint Anand, came about in a special way. For about two weeks, there 
was a great uncertainty in Thai politics. The constitution empowered the Speaker of the House, 
Dr. Arthit Urairat to name the next prime minister, and in my interview with Dr. Arthit, he 
confirmed press reports that he tried to give the opposition an opportunity to form a new 
government but they were not able to do so. It appeared that ACM Somboon Rahong, leader of 
the Chart Thai party and Suchinda ally would be named. Demonstrators threatened renewed 
protests if Somboon was named. Just before a party was to begin at ACM Somboon’s house to 
celebrate his appointment as prime minister, Dr. Arthit called him to inform him that he had 
selected Anand for a second term instead. According to my interview with Dr. Arthit, this was 
a lonely decision made for the good of the nation, and was not directly influenced by General 
Prem, now Privy Councilor to His Majesty the King, as has been reported in the Press. 
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Chuan responded," You may not have confidence in some Cabinet ministers, but I will 
supervise (them). I know well that democracy cannot survive unless politics is clean."** Col. 
Winai Sompong, Palang Dharma executive committee member and Minister of Transport and 
Communications, has promised to keep corruption out infrastructure projects under his 
control. Furthermore, all Cabinet members will declare their assets both before assuming 
their respective posts and after leaving government service. Palang Dharma Cabinet members 
created a stir last October when they went beyond the legal requirement by declaring their 
assets to the general public. 


In Parliament, in my discussions with politicians, MP’s talk about democracy more 
and understand that corruption must be controlled. Of course, MP’s are not immune from 
hypocracy, as a recent NAP sponsored party in Bangkok demonstrated. The Chuan 
government and the NAP party leader specifically, has taken a public stance against 
prostitution in generally, and child prostitution in particular. At a recent end-of-session party 
for NAP MP’s sponsored by deputy party leader Boonchu Trithong, women were allegedly 
brought into the party hall to entertain the guests and Mr. Boonchu handed out yellow and 
green cards which would give the bearer the right to take a young lady to a private room for 
the evening. Although party organizers have tried to describe the young women as actresses, 
dancers, or flower arrangers, it is alleged that the MP’s were supporting the sex trade by 
direct participation. 


A positive development in Parliament is that committees are asking for a greater role 
in the decision-making process. At the beginning of closed-door budget scrutiny meeting 
chaired by the Finance Minister, parliamentary committees requested to have oversight and 
scrutiny over relevant portions of the bill. The formation and development of a legislative 
research office will increase the capability of parliament to analyze proposed legislation. 
These developments may not foreshadow a more assertive parliament since the committee 
system has not been designed to function as the US committee system and in Thailand, as in 
most parliamentary systems, the Cabinet proposes all legislation and expects that committee 
scrutiny is for voicing opinions, debate, and discussion. The Cabinet expects that all the 
legislation it introduces will be passed, if a proposed spending bill is in danger of not being 
passed, the government faces a crisis of confidence. 


Reforms by Government Policy 


A potentially very important feature that distinguishes the general elections of 1992 
from other recent elections was the formation by Prime Ministerial order of an election 
monitoring body, the Poll Watch Committee (PWC). This development has the potential to 
increase the freeness and fairness of Thai elections. Prior to the 22 March elections, the 
Anand I government announced the formation of the Poll Watch Committee (PWC I) led by 
Deputy PM Kasem Sawannakul and a commiitee of academics and NGO leaders. PM Anand 
renewed the group’s mandate for the 13 September election (PWC II). This election 
monitoring group was given a multi-fold purpose to assist citizens in selecting good and able 


3 The Nation, 24 October 1992, pp. A3. 
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MP’s, to recruit volunteers to oversee the voting, to study the electoral process and make 
recommendations, and to reduce election fraud by acting as a reporting station for reports of 
vote buying and other violations of the electoral code.* The volunteers recruited by PWC I 
& II consisted largely of students, lawyers, health professionals, and academics. 


Although reducing vote buying captured the attention of the Press, raising political 
awareness and assisting the people in choosing good and able MP’s was an equally important 
role for the PWC. The most common method used by PWC officials to raise political 
awareness and interest was the weethi prachathipatai "Democracy Stage" or "Democracy 
Forum." In each province, PWC officials organized public forums at schools, hospitals, or 
rally sites, and invited the candidates of each party to discuss their party’s policies and give 
citizens an opportunity for question-and-answer exchange. 


The PWC I achieved only limited success despite diligent efforts, enthusiasm, and 
media attention. It seemed that vote buying did not decrease; instead, politicians became 
craftier to avoid detection. For example, rather than simply distribute cash, the candidates 
utilized inventive vote buying techniques. In Sisaket province in the impoverished Northeast, 
voters were given "tour vouchers" without a specified date, destination, or tour company. The 
vouchers, however, could be exchanged for 100 baht. In many constituencies, candidates 
"hired" villagers to take care of their posters at 500 baht or more per household. Some 
candidates bought or sold rice and other commodities at prices far above or far below market 
value. One candidate even escorted village opinion leaders to a massage parlor in Bangkok 
and paid for all "expenses." 


The main weak point of the PWC I was the lack of authority to prosecute the cases 
they had formed. Instead, they were required to forward cases to the provincial governors 
who then had the authority and responsibility to accept and prosecute the cases or not. The 
PWC I volunteers received reports of over 7,600 incidents of electoral violations, mostly vote 
buying and allegations that village leaders were not remaining neutral, but over half of the 
complaints were not pursued due to insufficient information and lack of witnesses.*° After the 
election, Over seventy cases were compiled against candidates and forwarded to the provincial 
governors for prosecution who promptly dismissed all but two cases as either lacking in 
evidence, or unnecessary. 


The PWC II that monitored the September election was more effective than PWC I 
because of an increased budget from approximately 30 million (US$ 1,200,000) to 60 million 
baht (US$ 2,400,000), an increase from 30,000 to over 63,000 volunteers, greater public 
awareness, improved cooperation from election officials, and experienced volunteers who had 


4 Prime Ministerial Orders 2 & 139/2535. 


*° Report of the Results from Monitoring the Election for the House of Representatives, [in 
Thai] raayngann phol kaandamnoenngan faayrabjeangheed khanakammakaantidtaam lae 
sawdsawngduulae kaanluaktang samaachig saphaa phuu thaen raasadawn. 28 August 1992. 
Reporting Division, Neutral Monitoring Committee for the Election of the House of 
Representatives (Poll Watch Committee). 
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monitored the March election. PWC II volunteers were able to organize in more provinces, 
and more volunteers meant that more polling units could be observed on election day. 


Although PWC II was more effective the second time around, success was still mixed. 
On the negative side, vote buying was still quite high and little can be done to control it 
beyond stricter enforcement of existing electoral laws. On the positive side, the PWC can 
claim several achievements. First, they provided an outlet for citizens to participate in the 
political process. Even if vote buyers go unpunished, at least there was an outlet for citizens 
to register their complaints. Second, to monitor each election, the PWC brought together an 
army of volunteers, many of whom had not been politically involved before, and gave them 
an opportunity to participate. NGO’s that had attempted similar observation activities for 
previous elections were able to combine their membership into a much larger organization 
with more public attention. Groups of academics and students (traditionally politically active) 
were granted a legitimate role and public funding to make a constructive contribution. 
Finally, the fact that PWC I & II were formed and had some success increases the likelihood 
that the watchdog body will be allowed to monitor future elections. Although PM Chuan 
Leekphai has expressed interest in making PWC a permanent monitoring body, we can expect 
resistance from vote buying politicians in both the Government and the Opposition who 
would rather put a leash on the watchdogs. To date, the PWC has not yet been completely 
disbanded and is now playing a role in monitoring by-elections this year in Bangkok in July 
and in the northeastern province of Sisaket in August. 


Another area of government proposed policy reform is that of decentralization, which 
has been advocated by previous government and was a common election theme among the 
four core coalition partners (Democrats, New Aspirations, Palang Dharma, and Solidarity). 

So far, progress has been very limited. Interior Minister Chaowalit has advocated elections at 
all levels of local administration, but his own Interior Ministry officials say this cannot 
include elections for provincial governors. A proposal being supported by the Palang Dharma 
Party would require the election of provincial governors beginning with large and important 
provinces such as Chiang Mai in the North, Nakhorn Ratchasima in the Northeast, and Phuket 
in the South. There has also been discussions of a "democracy tax" which would entail 
diverting state funds to the political parties as an effort to introduce public financing to 
electoral campaigns. Public financing might lessen the need for candidates to rely heavy 
upon donations by a fewer rich individuals (often mafia underworld figures), and increase 
party discipline since the parties could control more of the financing for their candidates. 
There have also been proposals floated to provide a budget for individual MP’s to set up 
provincial offices. More substantive and far reaching reforms have been discussed at the 
Cabinet level in the areas of civil service reform, decentralization, and rural development. 

The proposed Civil Servants Act now under consideration would enable ministers to direct 
transfers to a lower level than previously, and would allow citizens to bring suits against 
government officials for negligence or abuse of their authority.*° Finally, a more concrete 
action is about to take place in the formation of a Ministry of Labor. 


Additional Reforms are Needed 


*° BP, 1 August 1993, 3. 
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There is still much room for improvement of Thailand’s democracy. The Thai polity 
in the 1980s has been variously described as a "premocracy" (Yos 1989), "democracy Thai- 
style" (Suchitra 1984), a "semi-democracy" (Chai-Anan 1989), a "semi-successful semi- 
democracy" (Neher 1988), a "demi-democracy" (Likhit 1988), but a fuller form of democracy 
has yet to develop. There is also a certain lawlessness to Thai society: court cases brought 
against powerful individuals are often dropped, rural poverty results in virtual indentured 
servitude and forced prostitution from which their seems to be little legal recourse. The 
recent collapse of a high-class hotel in Nakhorn Ratchasima province in which about one 
hundred were killed and many injured, as well as the fire at the Kadar toy factory in which 
hundreds of workers were killed or injured have highlighted the fact that bribes and influence 
can allow businesses to avoid following safety rules and codes, which is only one aspect of 
the wide spread official corruption in Thailand. 


Also, in the social structure of many villages, villagers are still lorded over by corrupt 
and inattentive leaders who seek to improve their own fortunes, and those of their patrons and 
clients, at the expense of those who can least afford it. The police in many border towns are 
enlisted to support illegal border trade. Mafia underworld crime bosses (chawpho, or literally 
"god fathers" in Thai) are common in many provinces and work closely with provincial 
governors and Members of Parliament. 


There is also a somewhat disturbing attitude commonly expressed by politicians, 
middle-class voters, professors, and political elites. That is, that properly trained technocrats 
are superior in the management of government affairs and are more capable of protecting the 
national interest than are democratically-elected politicians. A striking example of this is the 
adoration heaped upon the Anand I and II administrations. Anand was well trained, able to 
ignore special interests, and acted independently despite being appointed by the NPKC. 
Anand surrounded himself with other well trained, independent-minded, policy-oriented, 
technocrats. The one year Anand I administration working with the NPKC-appointed 
National Assembly was able to put together a surprising program of reform-minded legislation 
in the areas of election law, wild life conservation, land law, and tax reform. Anand in his 
second administration was also able to transfer the top military commanders, provide a more 
neutral environment for the September election, and supported the committees investigating 
the Black May violence. For the long-term attitudinal foundation for democracy in Thailand, 
elected representatives need to earn back the public trust. 


Options for the Future 


The current government led by PM Chuan Leekphai has several strengths that should 
enable it to stay in office at least two years, with more than one Cabinet reshuffle likely. 
First, the government is presently very popular. Second, all four core parties are committed 
to improving the democratic process and seem genuinely committed to the coalition as such. 
Even if the Social Action party were to withdraw, the Seritham Party could take their place to 
maintain an adequate majority. Third, neither the Government nor the Opposition can 
financially afford another election so soon. 
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I think there are a few options for the future of the Chuan government. The first 
possible future is that the present cabinet survives for two to three years, continues its 
program of reforms, calls an election at a time of positive public opinion, and the next 
election solidifies the progressive parties. Under this cheery scenario, the present return to 
democratic politics will be strengthen, those reforms enacted thus far will have a greater 
chance of becoming institutionalized, and some of the other proposals still on the Cabinet’s 
agenda might also be implemented. On a broader scale, the process of democratization will 
be strengthened, and the organizations of democratic and civil society will have had longer to 
develop. 


An equally possible scenario is that the Chuan government is subjected to a series of 
scandals involving official corruption, and inefficiency leading to a decline in popular support 
for the government. Several cabinet reshuffles follow but are not sufficient to end the 
disputes and criticism. Chuan eventually relents and calls for an election to the Lower House 
which sees a number of victories by the promilitary parties. Even more corrupt at their bases, 
these parties once in government continue a downward spiral of public confidence in the 
government and eventually military leaders begin warning the government. Civil-military 
relations continue to decline until such time as another military coup occurs. The only 
reasons why this second scenario might arguably be less likely to occur are that Thai 
politicians have learned valuable lessons over the course of the past two years, the military 
leaders will be able to restrain the more politically-minded in their ranks, and the cabinet 
members of the present government are sincerely interested in putting the public good ahead 
of personal gain and scandals and corruption will not increase. 


Conclusion 


The events of 1991-93 represent a mixture of change and continuity. There have been 
several positive developments within the military, among elected politicians, within the media, 
and within the government bureaucracy. However, there is a half-hearted, or half-way, 
characteristic to these reforms. Admittedly, this is a preliminary review of a process that may 
continue for several more years. However, the basic elements that have led to a cycle of 
coups, civilian governments, and coups have not yet been addressed completely. Thailand is 
in a State of un-consolidated democracy, and will be fragile for some time to come. 
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STAFFING THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: 


AN EARLY ASSESSMENT OF THE CLINTON PRESIDENCY 


In many ways, the 1992 presidential election was about 
change. The fall of communism in Eastern Europe resulted in the 
first election in more than half a century in which a fighting 
war or the Cold War was not an issue. The growing national debt 
brought demands for changes in the economic policies of the 
1980's. Public dissatisfaction with government in general gave 
rise to the candidacy of Ross Perot and fueled the movement to 
limit the terms of public officials. The Democratic party sought 
to project a new image, one which combined fiscal responsibility 
with a continued compassion for the disadvantaged and commitment 
to social equality. The electoral process itself was also 
changed from previous yeats, with a strong independent candidacy, 
reliance upon nontraditional media outlets to present the 
candidates to the voters, and new formats for the presidential 
debates.’ In the end, the election produced the most 
Significant change: the defeat of an incumbent president and the 
opening of a new administration. 


Does an election about change produce an administration 
dramatically different from its predecessors? Or, alternatively, 
are there certain tenets of administration-building which will 
guide a president-elect regardless of the circumstances 
surrounding his election? This paper examines the initial 
organization and senior-level executive appointments of the 
Clinton presidency, focusing particularly on the similarities and 
differences the administration shows in comparison with those of 
its most recent predecessors. 


While most public attention is directed at the president 
himself, the ultimate success of an administration is dependent 
upon the performance of those he chooses for his administration. 
The contrasts between the two Reagan administrations illustrates 
the importance of staff. The stunning success in winning 
congressional approval of Reagan's economic policies and the 
scandal of the Iran-Contra affair can be attributed, in part, to 
the differences between his first and second term staffs. Thus, 
an examination of how Bill Clinton has organized his 
administration and by whom it is populated is in order. 


Similarities with Previous Administrations 


The Team Concept. Each executive department was created 
with responsibility for a specific policy area. Yet recent 
administrations have found that this arrangement does not meet 
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the realities of modern government. As Reagan advisor Martin 
Anderson has noted, "The organization of the federal government 
is not designed to cope with policy issues that are 
polyjurisdictional."* Recent presidents have adjusted to this 
reality by organizing their administrations in ways which enable 
them to receive policy advice from key administration officials 
whose departments or agencies are concerned with issues which 
cross agency lines. As a result, the traditional boundaries of 
the cabinet, Executive Office of the President (EOP), and White 
House staff have become blurred.* The prototype of the team 
approach in presidential advisory systems is the National 
Security Council (NSC). Created by the National Security Act of 
1947, the NSC is formally comprised of the president, vice 
president, secretary of state, and secretary of defense with the 
director of central intelligence and chairman of the joint chiefs 
of staff serving as advisors. In practice, however, the NSC 
members and advisors, the assistant to the president for national 
security affairs, and occasionally other administration officials 
together advised the president on foreign policy. 


The roots of the broader team concept in the presidency can 
be traced to Richard Nixon who used the NSC model to establish 
the Urban Affairs Council at the outset of his administration and 
later the Domestic Policy Council.* Like the NSC under Henry 
Kissinger, these councils did little more than provide staff 
support for Nixon's top White House aides. Less well known but 
more frequently used for collective advice were the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Policy and the group of economic advisors 
referred to as the Quadriad; Nixon's most notable use of his team 
of economic advisors was in 1971 when he made the decision to 
institute wage and price freezes in an effort to curb 
inflation.? Upon succeeding to the presidency, Gerald Ford 
adopted the recommendation from his transition team to organize 
his advisors around national security, economic, and domestic 
affairs. Ronald Reagan took this idea a step further by using 
the NSC model in creating cabinet councils for domestic policy 
matters, including cabinet councils for economic affairs, natural 
resources and environment, commerce and trade, human resources, 
and food and agriculture. In each of these administrations, 
the teams of advisors included certain members of the statutory 
cabinet departments, heads of agencies within the EOP, and 
members of the White House staff. For example, Nixon's Quadriad 
for economic policy advice was comprised of the treasury 
secretary, director of the Office of Management and Budget (OMB), 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors (CEA), and chair of 
the Federal Reserve Board. In the Reagan administration, Vice 
President George Bush, White House Chief of Staff James Baker, 
and Counsellor Edwin Meese were ex-officio members of all cabinet 
councils. 


Following these leads, Clinton adopted a team approach in 
selecting and announcing his senior-level officers. His chief 
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officers are organized into policy-advisory teams in four 
specific areas: foreign policy, economic policy, domestic policy, 
and natural resources and environmental policy.® To underscore 
the team approach, Clinton announced the appointments of most 
members of his economic policy team on December 10 and all 
members of the foreign policy team on December 22.° 

Furthermore, Clinton publicly acknowledged that a criterion in 
making senior-level appointments was the ability to work as a 
member of a team. At his December 24 press conference to 
introduce his final cabinet selections, the president-elect 
stated: "What I thought about all along is how these people would 
relate to one another, not just what their individual strengths 
are, although they are impressive, but whether they would be able 
to fit into the economic team, the domestic policy team, the 
foreign policy team."" 


The foreign policy team, including the secretary of state, 
secretary of defense, CIA director, national security advisor, 
and U.N. ambassador looks very much like those of recent 
administrations. The decision to create the post of chairman of 
the National Economic Council results in an economic policy team 
which most closely resembles Gerald Ford's, when L. William 
Seidman coordinated economic policy from the White House. Like 
Ford, Clinton is clearly reducing the role of the chair of the 
Council for Economic Advisors (CEA) by assigning responsibility 
for economic policy to an individual on the White House staff, 
Robert E. Rubin. Reflecting a key theme of the campaign, Clinton 
organized a natural resources and environmental policies team 
comprised of the secretaries of the interior, energy, and 
agriculture, and the administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. The inclusion of the latter distinguishes 
this group from Reagan's cabinet council on natural resources and 
the environment and highlights the new administration's 
commitment to an agenda which includes environmental issues. 


Reassurance Through Cabinet Appointments. A well- 
established tenet of organizing a new administration is the use 
of cabinet appointments to assure various components of the 
political establishment of the nation that their concerns will be 
represented within the executive branch and that the new 
president is not planning to lead the country in radically new 
directions. The "reassurance" approach is most commonly employed 
by "outsider" presidents, such as John Kennedy, whose 
congressional experience did not place him among Washington 
leaders, and Jimmy Carter and Ronald-Reagan, who openly 
campaigned as Washington outsiders. These appointments typically 
reflect moderation in policy and experience in national-level 
politics.'' For example, Kennedy named Dean Rusk, a veteran of 
Foggy Bottom with strong ties to the eastern establishment, 
secretary of state. In addition, Eisenhower administration 
veteran and investment banker Douglas Dillion was appointed 
secretary of the treasury to ease the concerns of Wall Street and 
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Allen Dulles, Ike's director of central intelligence, was 
retained to demonstrate a continuity in American foreign 
policy.'* Sixteen years later, Carter recruited a foreign poli- 
cy-advisory team of Cyrus Vance (State), Harold Brown (Defense), 
and Zbignew Brzezinski (national security advisor). Vance and 
Brown had served in the Kennedy and Johnson administrations while 
Brzezinski was noted as a foreign policy conservative who favored 
adopting hard stance against the Soviet Union."* The first 
Reagan administration found Nixon administration veterans 
Alexander Haig and Casper Weinberger, Representative David 
Stockman, Senator Richard Schweiker, and Wall Street executive 
Donald Regan in key positions in the cabinet and EOP. 


As an outsider of the Carter and Reagan mold, Clinton has 
assembled teams of foreign policy and economic advisors with 
Washington experience and ties to the nation's financial markets. 
He turned to Congress for three top officials: Secretary of 
Defense Les Aspin, Secretary of the Treasury Lloyd Bentsen, and 
OMB Director Leon Panetta. Together they have more than sixty 
years experience on Capitol Hill.'* More important for Clinton, 
however, is their recent service as chairmen of the House Armed 
Services, Senate Finance, and House Budget Committees, 
respectively, panels which deal with the policies of concern in 
their new positions. Secretary of State Warren Christopher, 
National Security Advisor Anthony Lake, CIA Director R. James 
Woolsey, Jr., and United Nations Ambassador Madeleine Albright 
all have experience in foreign policy-related positions in recent 
administrations.’ From Wall Street Clinton recruited 
investment banker Robert Rubin to head the National Economic 
Council. Of the top advisors in the foreign policy and economic 
arenas, only CEA Chairwoman Laura Tyson and Trade Representative 
Mickael Kantor have no significant Washington experience. 


In a related tradition, Clinton has provided representation 
to certain departments' constituencies in constructing his 
cabinet. Four cabinet departments céming into existence between 
the mid-19th century and early-20th. century (Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor) were created to administer 
specific domestic policies. Each has a clientele which expects a 
significant voice in how the department is run and what policies 
are adopted.'© The prime example of this is the Department of 
Interior which, because of the large tracts of federal lands in 
the region, is considered the domain of the western states. This 
sentiment was expressed clearly by Senator Edwin Johnson of 
Colorado during the confirmation hearings on Truman-nominee Oscar 
C. Chapman, who stated: "Out in the West we have felt, ever since 
the Department of Interior was created, that the office should be 
filled by a Western man... , aman who understands at 
firsthand the problems of the West."'” Similarly, the secretary 
of agriculture is expected to represent and be particularly 
attentive to the needs of farmers, the secretary of commerce to 
the needs of the nation's business community, and the secretary 
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of labor to the needs of workers.'® Although it lacks the 
history of these offices, the newest cabinet department was cast 
from a similar die; the Department of Veteran's Affairs was 
created to provide veterans with a voice at the cabinet table. 


Three of Clinton's cabinet appointments reflect these 
constituency interests. The most obvious of these is the 
appointment of Jesse Brown, Vietnam veteran and executive 
director of Disable American Veterans, to head the Department of 
Veteran's Affairs. The selection of former-Arizona Governor 
Bruce Babbitt as interior secretary continues the tradition of a 
westerner in that post but, in a sharp break from the Reagan-Bush 
years, places the department under the command of an avowed 
environmentalist. Although not from an midwestern grain-belt 
state (as most of his predecessors have been), Agriculture 
Secretary Mike Espy, until recently Democratic congressman from 
Mississippi and member of the House Agriculture Committee, hails 
from a region where agriculture is a significant component of the 
economy.'? Two Clinton appointees do not fit the historical 
patterns for their departments. Labor Secretary Robert Reich (a 
political economist at Harvard University's Kennedy School of 
Government) and Commerce Secretary Ron Brown (a corporate 
lobbyist) have ties to their departments' constituencies but do 
not represent them in the same fashion as, for example, AFL-CIO 
special counsel Arthur Goldberg represented labor in the Kennedy 
administration and corporate executive Sinclair Weeks represented 
business in the Eisenhower cabinet. 


Friends on the White House Staff. Faced with the prospect 
of making appointments to the executive departments following the 
1960 election, John Kennedy lamented, "People, people, people! I 
don't know any people. I only know voters."*° Other 
presidents-elect experienced similar frustrations. As a result, 
they frequently turn to the people they know best when filling 
positions in their administrations. With cabinet officers 
selected to provide reassurance to the political establishment 
and represent department constituencies, the president-elect's 
close associates typically find themselves on the White House 
staff. And, at this conjuncture of their political careers, the 
people closest to the president-elect are often members of his 
campaign staff.*' Each newly-elected administration from 
Kennedy's to Reagan's is replete with examples of campaign staff 
members moving into key White House positions. The Clinton 
administration is no exception. 


As Table 1 illustrates, the percentage of appointees with 
whom Clinton had prior close relationships approximates the means 
for both cabinet and staff since the Kennedy administration.” 
Like each of his predecessors except George Bush, Clinton has a 
higher percentage of close associates in the EOP and on the White 
House staff than in the cabinet.“ Among cabinet officers, 

Labor Secretary Reich's relationship with Clinton dates back to 
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Table 1. 
Close Associates of the President 


Kennedy Nixon Carter Reagan Bush Clinton Total 


Cabinet 10%* 25% 9% 23% 36% 21% 22% 
(10) (12) (11) (13) (14) (14) (74) 


EOP/WHS 58% 40% 42% 47% 49% 
(12) (10) (12) (15) (69) 


*Main entries are the percentage of cabinet officers and officials in 
the Executive Office of the President and White House staff (EOP/WHS) 
who had a close relationship with the president prior to their 
appointments. Entries in parentheses are the absolute numbers on 
which the percentages are based. 


their time at Oxford, Secretary of State Christopher directed the 
Clinton transition, and Education Secretary Richard Riley was a 
Clinton ally within the National Council of Governors and a 
member of the transition team. Closer to home, White House Chief 
of Staff Thomas L. (Mack) McLarty III and senior staff member 
Bruce Lindsey have been friends and close associates of Clinton's 
for many years. More typical of past administrations were the 
White House appointments of campaign aides James Carville and 


George Stephanopoulos, and the EOP appointments of campaign 
manager Kantor and campaign policy advisors Lake, Albright, and 
Bruce Reed (now domestic policy advisor). 


A somewhat novel twist in the Clinton administration is the 
influence of First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton and Vice President 
Albert Gore, Jr.** Close associates of each found their way 
into top-level positions in the new administration. Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala became acquainted with the 
first lady through the Children's Defense Fund, while White House 
counsel Bernie Nussbaum worked with Mrs. Clinton on the House 
Judiciary Committee staff investigating the impeachment of 
President Nixon. Reed and EPA Administrator Carol Browner both 
served on Gore's Senate staff, Reed as a speech writer and 
Browner as legislative director. While Reed was part of the 
campaign staff, Browner joined the administration after serving 
two years as head of the state of Florida's Department of 
Environmental Regulation. 


Washington Outsider as Chief of Staff. The growth in the 
size and importance of the Executive Office of the President, 


including the White House staff, has dictated a staff arrangement 
in which a chief of staff coordinates the work of the president's 
aides and guards access to the Oval Office. In the modern era of 
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the presidency, only Kennedy and Johnson succeeded in functioning 
as their own chiefs of staffs.” Later presidents who attempted 
to operate in a similar fashion--specifically Ford and Carter-- 
discovered the difficulties associated with running the show 
themselves and restructured their staffs to include, by function 
if not title, a chief of staff.*° Oddly enough, the presidents- 
elect who recognized the need for a White House chief of staff 
have more often than not chosen an individual short on Washington 
experience for position: Eisenhower picked New Hampshire Governor 
Sherman Adams, Nixon selected advertising executive and campaign 
manager H.R. Haldeman, and Bush opted for John Sununu, another 
New Hampshire governor. Each of these chiefs of staff exhibited 
domineering tendencies and/or demonstrated an inability to work 
effectively in the Washington political environment which 
eventually caused problems for the president.’ Only Ronald 
Reagan avoided this pitfall with his selection of James A. Baker 
III as his first chief of stafr.% 


Despite the history associated with the position, Clinton 
named Mack McLarty, his life-long friend, as White House chief of 
staff. One commentary noted that Clinton had "selected a man 
with minimal Washington experience for what is the quintessential 
inside-Washington role."*? McLarty's experience in government 
is limited to a single term in the Arkansas state legislature, 
although his political experience includes various election 
campaigns and a stint as chairman of the Arkansas Democratic 
Committee. His principal qualification for heading the White 
House staff is his relationship with Clinton, which was expected 
to make it easier for him to be forthright with the president. 
That McLarty does not have a political agenda of his own to 
pursue (in contrast to Sununu) is typically viewed as a plus. 

Yet having the advancement of the president has his only agenda 
may not be entirely positive. After all, Haldeman's only 
objective was the advancement of Richard Nixon. 


The difficulties Clinton sufferéd in the early months of his 
presidency--from the controversy surrounding the Justice 
Department nominations of Zoe Baird, Kimba Wood, and Lani 
Guinier, to failing to secure passage of his economic stimulus 
package, to the inability to remain focused on particular issues, 
to the negative publicity concerning the White House travel 
office and the infamous haircut at Los Angeles International 
Airport--may stem from the absence of an experienced Washington 
hand on the White House helm. The staff changes which brought 
former Nixon and Reagan aide David Gergen to the White House 
staff as communications director, transferred Roy Neel from the 
vice president's staff, and altered the responsibilities of other 
aides (most notably the new role as senior policy advisor for 
George Stephanopoulos) were accompanied by rumors that McLarty 
would be replaced as chief of staff or that a deputy would assume 
much of the responsibility for the office while McLarty remained 
the titular chief of staff.** Whether due to McLarty's efforts, 
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the influence of Gergen, or other factors, the White House staff 
has apparently succeeded in altering the president's work habits 
to make the Oval Office less accessible to junior staff members 
and to keep him focused on a more limited number of issues." 


Differences from Past Administrations 


While the Clinton administration resembles previous 
administrations in several ways, it also has its distinctive 
characteristics. First and foremost is Clinton's commitment to 
representation by women and minorities in his administration. 
David B. Truman noted that in making his administrative 
appointments "the president must satisfy the claims of factions 
within the coalition that has nominated and elected him."** At 
one time, this meant providing representation to factions within 
the party elite which had contributed to the new president's 
success by delivering delegate votes at the national convention 
or helping win the electoral vote in key states. Contemporary 
presidential campaigns are conducted in a very different fashion, 
however. The constituencies to which modern presidents owe their 
allegiance are often outside the traditional party structure or 
coalitions. This is particularly acute for Democratic 
presidents, who today are more likely indebted to activist 
women's groups, and African-Americans and Hispanics than to the 
older New Deal coalition of the cities, organized labor, and 
ethnics of European heritage.** In Clinton's case, the support 
he drew from minorities in both the nomination and election 
stages of the process, and from women's organizations dictated a 
commitment to affirmative action in constructing his 
administration over and above any personal commitment to equality 
of opportunity.” 


During the campaign, the Democratic candidate promised that 
a Clinton administration would "look*like America." This was 
openly interpreted as a commitment to appoint women and 
minorities (particularly the former) to top positions in numbers 
proportional to the population as a whole. When the proportions 
were not exact, Clinton was criticized, especially by women's 
advocates, for failing to fulfill his promise.** Despite these 
criticisms, the Clinton administration has a higher percentage of 
top positions filed by women and minorities (defined as African- 
Americans and Hispanics) than any in history. As Table 2 
indicates, the Clinton administration surpasses the records of 
all previous administrations in regard to representation of women 
and minorities among senior-level advisors. The lone exception 
to this generalization concerns the appointment of minorities to 
EOP positions, where the new administration essentially matches 
the Carter and Bush administrations while exceeding all other. 
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Table 2. 
Women and Minority Appointments by President 


Kennedy Nixon Carter Reagan Bush Clinton Total 


Women 
Cabinet 18% 0% 7% 21% 8% 
(11) (13) (14) (14) (74) 


EOP/WHS 0% 9% 8% 11% 20% 9% 
(12) (11) (12) (9) (15) (69) 


Minorities 
Cabinet 0% 9% 8% 21% 43% 15% 
(10) (32) (13) (14) (14) (74) 


EOP/WHS 0% 9% 0% 11% 7% 4% 
(12) (11) (12) (9) (15) (69) 


*Main entries are the percentage of cabinet officers and officials in 
the Executive Office of the President and White House staff (EOP/WHS) 
who were women or minorities (African-American and Hispanic). Entries 
in parentheses are the absolute numbers on which the percentages are 
based. 


The drive to enhance the representation of women and 
minorities in the cabinet and upper-reaches of the EOP 
undoubtedly resulted in some individuals not getting appointments 
which they may have expected. A Clinton campaign aide was quoted 
during the transition as saying that the president-elect was 
"casting aside people he knows very well and had planned to 
choose in favor of people he knows mttch less well who will help 
him reach his diversity goals."*’ The fates of James Blanchard 
and Timothy Wirth illustrate the complications of constructing a 
cabinet while maintaining a commitment to the representation of 
women and minorities. As the former Democratic governor of 
Michigan and a friend of Clinton's, Blanchard was expected to be 
named secretary of transportation. At the same time, 
Representative Bill Richardson, a Democrat from New Mexico and a 
Hispanic, was under consideration for the Interior portfolio. 
However, under pressure from environmentalists, Clinton named 
former Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt secretary of the interior. 
The decision to nominate Babbitt left the new cabinet with but 
one Hispanic (HUD Secretary Henry Cisneros). To provide 
increased representation for Hispanics, Clinton selected Federico 
Pena, former mayor of Denver, for transportation secretary. 

Thus, Blanchard lost his expected seat at the cabinet table.® 
Similarly, retiring Senator Timothy Wirth (Democrat, Colorado) 
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was the early favorite for secretary of energy and was even 
reported to have told friends that the nomination was his. As 
cabinet selection neared completion, however, the search for an 
energy secretary was expanded in the interest of gender and 
racial diversity. In the end, Wirth lost to the appointment to 
Hazel O'Leary, an energy industry executive who is an African- 
American woman. 


With the nominations first of Zoe Baird and later of Janet 
Reno for attorney general, the Clinton administration marked 
another "first." In this case, it was the first time anyone 
other than a white male had been selected to head an "inner- 
cabinet" department. The distinction between inner-cabinet and 
outer-cabinet departments is primarily one of roles performed 
within the administration. The heads of the inner-cabinet 
departments--State, Treasury, Defense, and Justice--deal with 
policies generally viewed as nonpartisan or bipartisan and serve 
counselors to the president. On the other hand, the secretaries 
of the outer-cabinet departments (the remaining ten departments 
which formally comprise the cabinet) perform the roles of agency 
managers and advocates for their departments' constituencies.“ 
Furthermore, outer-cabinet secretaries typically have been 
selected to provide balance (geographic, gender, ethnic or 
otherwise) in the cabinet.*' Although never publicly 
acknowledged as such, the attorney generalship has the appearance 
of having a gender designation as most of the leading candidates 
were women.** Whether in this instance appearances are accurate 
or deceiving is impossible to determine. However, it is clear 


that another "glass ceiling" was fractured by Reno's appointment. 


A second difference between Clinton and his immediate 
predecessors concerns the attitude taken by the Senate toward his 
nominees. For the most part, Clinton's appointees breezed 
through the Senate confirmation process. Among the senior-level 
offices which require Senate confirmation, only the attorney 
general appointment generated significant controversy. All other 
nominees were confirmed by voice vote in the Senate. The quick, 
noncontroversial confirmation of these initial appointments (with 
the one exception) suggests that the Senate has moved into a less 
formal phase in approving executive branch appointments from the 
post-Watergate era. 


Beginning with the administration of Richard Nixon, the 
Senate began to ratify an increasing number of major 
administrative appointments with roll-call votes. In the period 
between 1969 and 1989, 59% of administrative appointees were 
confirmed by roll-call vote (including all of Bush's approved 
initial appointments). In contrast, in the post-World War II 
years (1945-1968), only 7% of such appointments were ratified by 
roll-call vote.*? But among Clinton appointees, only Attorney 
General-designate Janet Reno was subjected to roll-call vote, a 
vote which was unanimous. Such ease in ratification may be 
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explained, in part, by the fact that a new Democratic president 
was coming to office working with a Democratically-controlled 
Senate. Only once, when Jimmy Carter came to office, had the 
Democrats controlled both institutions in the post-1969 period, 
and that was in the immediate aftermath of Watergate, when 
Congress as an institution was extremely leery of the 
presidential branch. However, the Senate Republicans made little 
effort to challenge Clinton's nominees. Their approach to the 
confirmation process was expressed by Trent Lott (Republican, 
Mississippi), who said that his colleagues "feel that the 
president of the United States is entitled to a lot of leeway 
with his nominees."** Whether the Clinton administration's 
experience is an aberration or marks a new trend regarding Senate 
confirmation of cabinet nominations remains to be seen. 


Despite the overall smoothness in the confirmation process 
for Clinton nominees, the new administration encountered 
difficulty in winning Senate approval for an attorney general. 
In each of the last four administrations, between one and three 
initial appointees have been flash points for controversy, 
drawing nearly all of the negative attention from the Senate and 
from the public. Under Jimmy Carter, such attention focused on 
his appointees for the CIA director, attorney general, and labor 
secretary, Theodore Sorensen, Griffin Bell, and Ray Marshall, 
respectively.” Two initial Reagan appointees, Interior 
Secretary James Watt and Labor Secretary Raymond Donovan, 
encountered significant opposition but neither nomination was 
truly threatened. In 1989, senators channelled their objections 
to the new administration into opposition to Bush's selection of 
John Tower as secretary of defense, the first cabinet nomination 
to be rejected by the Senate in thirty years.” 


Prior to the confirmation hearings, HHS Secretary Shalala, 
Commerce Secretary Ron Brown, Labor Secretary Reich, and Veterans 
Affairs Secretary Jesse Brown were considered likely targets of 
opposition in the Senate.*” However; among Clinton's initial 
appointees, only his choice of Baird for attorney general 
encountered Senate opposition. Her appointment was jeopardized 
when it was reported that she had hired and had failed to pay 
social security taxes on two illegal aliens who served as 
domestic servants, including caring for her young child. The 
resulting furor caused the administration a great deal of 
embarrassment and forced Baird to withdraw as a candidate for the 
Department of Justice position.** Clinton's apparent second 
choice for the post, federal district Judge Kimba Wood, 
reportedly withdrew from consideration after it was revealed that 
a woman she hired as a baby sitter was at one time an illegal 
alien. Wood claimed to have fulfilled all legal requirements, 
including payment of social security taxes, but was nevertheless 
sufficiently tainted to make confirmation questionable.*? This 
opened the door for the selection of Reno, the lone confirmation 
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by roll-call vote despite the absence of objections to her 
nomination. 


Conclusion 


Does an election about change produce an administration 
dramatically different from its predecessors? The answer to this 
question is a qualified "No." On the whole, the manner in which 
President Clinton has organized his administration and the 
appointments he has made follow the patterns of other recent 
administrations. More specifically, the Clinton administration 
resembles others as a consequence of structuring senior-level 
advisors into policy-oriented teams, using cabinet appointments 
to provide reassurance to various segments of the polity and 
satisfy departmental clienteles, placing close associations in 
positions with greater physical proximity to the Oval Office, and 
appointing as his White House chief of staff a man with little 
experience in the nation's capital. At least with regard to 
these patterns, the politics of change which marked the 1992 
election have been followed by executive politics as usual. 


Yet the answer to our leading question must be qualified as 
a result of the Clinton administration's superior record 
concerning the appointment of women and minorities to senior- 
level posts, and the Senate's more congenial response to 
Clinton's nominees. These breaks from the recent past are 
Significant. Both John Kennedy and Richard Nixon appointed 
cabinets and staffs comprised entirely of white men. The New 
York Times's description of Nixon's initial cabinet as 
"colorless" was intended to convey an absence of charisma and not 
as a commentary on its racial composition, but the latter 
characterization was nonetheless accurate.*® The trend toward 
fairer representation of women and minorities which Jimmy Carter 
initiated has neared equal representation. As in so many other 
instances, the politics of inclusion is unlikely to be followed 
by a return to the politics of exclusion. Less certain is 
whether the Senate's deferential approach in the confirmation of 
Clinton's choices for his cabinet and EOP positions marks a 
return to the pre-Watergate era when presidents appointed their 
cabinets with little interference from the Senate or whether it 
is only a temporary cease fire in the twenty-year conflict 
between the executive and legislative branches concerning 
executive appointments. Either way,*~ like the trend toward more 
equitable representration, it is a development which bears 
watching. 
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Introduction 

According to the Congressional Budget and Impoundment Act of 1974, an entitlement 
program is defined by the necessity “to make payments (including loans and grants), the budget 
authority for which is not provided for in advance by appropriation Acts, to any person or 
government if, under the provisions of the law containing such authority, the United States is 
obligated to make such payments to persons or governments who meet the requirements 
established by such law.” [88 Stat: 318] The Budget Act therefore established four basic criteria 
for an entitlement -- concerning the beneficiary (a qualified individual); the benefit (payment in 
money or equivalent); the manner by which the benefit is vested (explicit statutory language); 
and the procedure relating the benefit to the beneficiary (even if Appropriations Committee 
action is required, that committee cannot alter the benefit or the beneficiary). [Robert Giamo, 
Letter to Thomas Foley, printed in H. Rept. 96-264, p. 4]. 


The Food Stamp Act expressly authorized the Secretary of Agriculture “to formulate and 
administer” a program “under which, at the request of an appropriate State agency, eligible 
households within the State shall be provided with an opportunity more nearly to obtain a 
nutritionally adequate diet through the issuance to them of a coupon allotment which shall have a 
greater monetary value than their normal expenditures for food.” [78 Stat: 704] During its first 
few, formative years, the food stamp program operated with a strict ceiling on available funds. 
Once that ceiling was elminated and replaced with open-ended budget authority, as occured 
starting in FY 1972, the program operated as an ordinary entitlement. The authorizing legislation 
merely stated that the appropriations committees would be responsible for fixing the total amount 
of federal funds to be outlayed during a given fiscal year. Nevertheless, as Senator Edward 
Muskie noted, the appropriation is “a completely perfunctory action, for Congress must provide 
whatever funds are required for the obligation.” A legal requirement already existed to provide 
funding levels adequate to the number of entitled recipients and the level of their specified needs. 
“In fact, if the appropriation does not suffice to cover the obligation, Federal law authorizes 
agencies to spend at a rate which would compel deficiency appropriation.” [120 CR: $7662] 


This interpretation was reinforced by court opinion and by the statements of legislators during 
debates over both the Budget Act and various Food Stamp amendments. Administration and 
Congressional practice between FY 1972 and 1977 fully conformed to entitlement stipulations, 
as reflected by expenditure forecasts, normal and supplemental appropriations, program 
implementation, and actual outlays. [For a complete discussion, see H. Rept. 96-264, pp. 2-8] 


Moreover, it was quite reasonable for food stamps to be budgeted in this manner. With 
open-ended budgetary authority, the program could more easily accommodate the increasing 
numbers of qualified poor people being enrolled as coverage was expanded and regulations were 
liberalized. The 1970 amendments, for example, established uniform eligibility standards, 
lowered the purchase requirement, fixed the value of the coupon allotment at a level sufficient to 
provide a nutritionally sufficient diet, and permitted states to administer food stamp and surplus 
commodity programs, although individual recipients were precluded from participating in both. 
The 1973 amendments ended the restriction on surplus commodity distributions and mandated 
that if any locality within a State offered a food stamp program, all localities must offer it, 
effectively establishing national coverage. Partly as a result of these changes, between FY 1970 
and 1977 participation rose from 4.3 million to 17.1 million individuals; outlays rose from $577 
million to $5,399 million. Open-ended budgetary authority also enhanced program flexibility 
given that utilization and expenditures proved quite sensitive to macroeconomic fluctuations, 
especially to unemployment rates and food price inflation. The middle 1970s experienced 
substantial economic instability. Annual food stamp costs became increasingly difficult to 
predict. Despite the best efforts by USDA and CBO forecasters, supplemental appropriations 
were required for every year, FY 1974 to 1977, and for the Transition Quarter inserted prior to 
FY 1977. 
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In 1977, however, Congress removed open-ended budget authority from the food stamp 
program. From FY 1978 through 1990, program legislation specified for each fiscal year a 
maximum dollar amount for possible spending. Appropriations had to be contained within these 
caps, regardless of recipient numbers or need, unless the caps were adjusted or lifted by explicit 
legislation. Introduced first as a House floor motion by Representative Dawson Mathis (D-GA), 
the new arrangements restored congressional budget control over the food stamp program and 
ended its entitlement status. Despite statutory specification of recipient qualifications and benefit 
levels, benefits were not automatically vested in the recipient nor was Congress required to 
provide each recipient with full benefits. Instead, payment was made "subject to the availability 
of funds." The Secretary of Agriculture was ordered to "limit the value of those allotments 
issued to an amount not in excess of the appropriation," and thus was mandated to reduce the 
value of allotments to eligible households once he determined that ordinary funding requirements 
during the fiscal year would exceed that appropriation. {123 CR: H25218] Under the provisions 
of the so-called Lugar amendment of 1979, the Secretary was to report to Congress by the middle 
of each month whether there was any reason to believe that reductions in the value of allotments 
would be necessary due to an insufficiency of funds. Not less than 60 days after the issuance of a 
monthly report indicating a probable insufficiency, assuming no further congressional action to 
alleviate the situation, the Secretary was to notify the States to reduce household allotments by 
the requisite amounts. Within seven days of taking such action, he was to submit a statement to 
the congressional agriculture committees setting forth the basis for his determination and the 
manner by which allotments would be reduced. [S. Rept. 96-236, p. 19] 


These revised budgetary arrangements at first glance appear silly. One might expect, for 
any transfer program designed to improve the material status of the needy, that funding would 
depend merely on need and eligibility. Food stamps were intended to help all Americans to 
achieve minimum nutritional sufficiency. Budgeters, therefore, should simply seek to estimate 
the total expenditure necessary to operate the program successfully during the coming fiscal year, 
and they should establish quick and easy procedures for revision if earlier estimates proved 
faulty, especially given changes in utilization patterns or macroeconomic conditions. The Mathis 
plan did just the opposite. Not only did it hold outlays for needy households, in cases of 
misestimation, hostage to the enactment of a supplemental appropriation, but it also limited that 
supplemental appropriation to the dollar ceiling specified by a cap, established by the authorizing 
legislation which often had been passed a number of years before. The complications 
engendered by these arrangements were apparent in prospect and are disturbing in retrospect. 
Food stamp expenditure adjustments to meet unexpected contingencies, between FY 1978 and 
1990, involved revisions in budget, appropriations and authorizing legislation, requiring three 
separate bills and at least six separate committees. Procedurally, given multiple decision-making 
stages, differing committee constituencies and interests, and problems in agenda and scheduling, 
the predictable consequence was a series of crisis bills approved under deadline to prevent 
benefit reductions to needy households. Politically, the consequence was expanded opportunity 
for partisan maneuvers and policy disagreements. Administratively, the extra stages carried the 
potential for excessive tinkering with program rules and requirements. Budgetarily, it gave 
incentive to artificial gimmicks, including floating caps and part-year appropriations, which were 
intended sometimes to escape funding crises and sometimes to exacerbate them. Food stamp 
budget procedures under the Mathis plan thus imposed additional costs in political time and 
struggle, potentially impeding program adaptability and threatening material harm to the most 
vulnerable in society. 


The finding of this paper is that funding caps in the food stamp program arose neither 
from ignorance nor from irrationality. For all the complexities, it was not a case of Congress 
being “perverse as usual." Just the opposite -- one should always look for a reason when an 
overworked body opts to make an easy task harder. Regarding food stamp funding, the reason 
was to enhance oversight and accountability. "The obvious reason for this cap that is being 
offered today," stated Representative Mathis, "is because without it we have absolutely no handle 
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or authority in the food stamp program." Expenditures, he argued, had grown at an 
unanticipated, even excessive pace, and there was much concern over possible waste, 
inefficiency and fraud. A mechanism had to be invented to "bring some fiscal responsibility" to 
the food stamp program, "in order to keep some kind of control on this program." [123 CR: 
H25218-19] The issue was how to better manage welfare spending in order to direct benefits 
only to the truly needy, control administrative costs, and prevent overpayment. Under 
entitlement rules, program management might be somewhat neglected because of the statutory 
obligation to provide funds for ali entailed costs. Food stamps, however, were deemed an 
unusual welfare benefit, in part due to their association with farm income subsidies and their 
location within the Agriculture Department and agriculture committees of Congress. Under the 
Mathis plan, ample provision would be made, at the time of periodic legislative reauthorization, 
for ordinary program growth, based on eligibility regulations, allotment amounts, and predicted 
macroeconomic conditions. The administration could always return to Congress in any given 
fiscal year to ask for spending authority in excess of the prevailing cap, but Congress would 
retain the right to review the justification, to approve or amend the request, or even to impose 
compensating program or administrative changes to help reduce overall costs. As such, it was an 
inventive attempt to improve supervision and oversight. Ultimately, the experiment seems to 
have failed. Food stamp caps in the authorizing legislation were eliminated as of FY 1991, 
although permissible spending has remained subject to the amount expressly appropriated for the 
fiscal year. 


This paper examines in detail the enactment of specific food stamp budget caps in 1977 
as a replacement for open-ended authorization, their rationale and the criticisms offered, and the 
complexities resulting from the first few years in operation. In addition to an interesting policy 
history, the study of food stamp budgeting is instructive regarding the more general subject of 
autonomy and control, client and agent, private rights and public responsibility that goes to the 
heart of modern American government. Food stamp caps were a mechanism developed by a 
limited government seeking balance among contradictory ends, and thus they reflected the 
dilemmas inherent to policy ambivalence. On one level, the caps were an attempt to achieve 
program accountability by use of budgetary rather than substantive supervision, to be triggered 
by exceptional growth rather than ordinary and incremental developments. The ambivalence is 
over which goal was considered more important, nutritional assistance for the poor or fiscal 
responsibility for the nation, when costs rapidly rose and overall federal spending targets were 
endangered. Yet the caps, themselves, provided no definitive solution but instead imposed a 
procedure that ideally would help Congress confront the issue responsibly. If the caps were set 
too loose, oversight demands would never arise; if set too tight, Congress would continually be 
bothered with adjustments. If the procedures for adjustment were made too simple, Congress 
might not give the task proper attention; if made too complex, it might not find time for a suitable 
response. If there was too much opportunity for budgetary gimmicks, political maneuvers might 
overwhelm oversight; if there was too little opportunity, legislators might not find any escape 
from politically difficult choices. The dilemma is that Americans both like the idea of a program 
providing nutritional assistance to the poor and dislike the idea of uncontrollable federal 
spending. The hope was that, during periods of exceptional program growth, imposed extra 
procedural steps would help secure the proper balance. Not surprisingly, that balance could 
neither be identified nor achieved and, given the extra procedures, a series of perverse behaviors 
emerged. Yet it is equally unclear what else the Congress might have tried, given the apparent 
intractability of its dilemma. 


Beyond policy management, there is another, deeper and more difficult policy 
ambivalence intrinsic to the food stamp caps. The caps attempted to maintain special protection 
for needy individuals against the vagaries of budgetary whim, while at the same time they 
imposed budgetary constraints on the extent of special protections offered. The concept of a 
welfare entitlement is a peculiar one in terms of public-private relationships. Entitlement 
recipients are clients of the state, a segment of the community designated for income assistance. 
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Yet unlike ordinary: private beneficiaries of government programs, the segment is freed from 
annual budget calculations of the public community, which must satisfy their needs regardless of 
other, collective priorities. The entitled are simultaneously both dependent and dominant -- a 
state-designated classification receiving state funding yet autonomous from state funding control, 
the subjects of a distributional budget which is subjected to their claims, a group that is relatively 
privileged by virtue of its vulnerability. The question is how far should this relative autonomy 
extend. The caps unmistakably raised this issue but refused to resolve it. If the constraints are 
too loose, the government loses a supervisory position over its own finances, especially when 
costs increase unplanned and unanticipated. If the constraints are too tight, however, the 
government might forget that justice is often defined by how well it serves those least capable of 
protecting themselves, politically as well as economically. In an ideal world, the caps would 
encourage administrators to weed out program abuses, thus maintaining support for the truly 
needy and keeping total costs within socially acceptable bounds. Difficulties arise when abuses 
cannot be blamed, and thus welfare support for deserving individuals conflicts with aggregate 
spending limits. The caps again merely identified a procedure, triggered during years of 
exceptional program growth. There could be no a priori solution to the dilemma, but the 
procedures opened the issue to manipulations as well as debate. Not surprisingly they were 
found faulty. And again, given the dilemma, it is unclear what else Congress might have tried. 


The dualisms posed by the issue of food stamps caps -- particular program development 
vs. central budgetary accountability, individual welfare protection vs. federal spending 
aggregates -- come as a result of government difficulties with self-management and self-control. 
Americans throughout their history have maintained a dynamic tension between citizens and the 
state, between government parts and the national whole. The tension is reflected, in a small way, 
through the food stamp case study. Faced with fiscal and political pressures arising from 
extraordinary expenditure growth, Congress wished to impose neither substantive restrictions on 
the program nor sacrifices upon the poverty population, yet equally it did not wish to abandon 
financial oversight during a period of macroeconomic instability and rising deficit fears. It 
neither sought to exert strict control nor eschew it. Lacking both the will and the capacity to 
force resolution, it resorted -- quite typically -- to a somewhat oblique, complex, and clumsy 
mechanism of intervention. Predictably, the mechanism would never satisfy those questing for 
full resolution. The real question is whether the benefits from fiscal oversight and administrative 
accountability exceeded the costs from procedural intricacies and partisan manipulation. By 
1990, Congress seemed to think they did not, and it retreated to a less rigid formula. The 
essential problem, however, is endemic. In particular, the U.S. federal government now is 
perceived to be even more beset by high welfare uncontrollables and high fiscal deficits. As 
pressures mount, legislators again are thinking in terms of imposed budget caps. In general, the 
U. S. government continues to experiment with oblique instruments of leverage, repeatedly 
finding cases where it is unable to command yet is unwilling to renounce influence. In the gaps 
between government control and government responsibility can be found some of the most 
interesting policy tools in the public sector's repertoire. 


Stamping In: Program Expansion and Budget Authority 

Foods stamps existed as a temporary experimental program late in the New Deal and as a 
pilot program intended for recession relief during the early 1960s. Permanent legislation dates 
from 1964, the product of a logrolling coalition between urban and rural Democrats in Congress 
[Ripley, 1969; Ferejohn, 1986]. Program expansion over the subsequent decade, despite the 
indifference or opposition of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the relevant Congressional 
agriculture committees, largely was the consequence of "poverty bloc" efforts prompted by 
political entrepreneurs, civil rights activists, and media exposés [Steiner, 1971; Kotz, 1971]. The 
1964 Act gave permission for food stamp programs to be established in all communities, with the 
extent and eligibility requirements determined by the States but with benefit levels dictated and 
allotment costs borne by the federal government. Participating households would purchase 
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stamps greater in value than their price, implying a clear distinction between the base amount 
equivalent to the household's normal food expenditure and a supplemental amount provides by 
the government The program's justification was explicitly dual, to "help achieve a fuller and 
more effective use of food abundance," and to "raise the levels of nutrition among low-income 
households." [78 Stat: 703] Regarding budget, Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
estimated that, once fully implemented, the food stamp program would serve about 4 million 
needy people and could about $360 million annually. The scope of the program and its rate of 
implementation "would be governed by the size of the annual appropriation." [H. Agriculture, 
1963, p. 16] The 1964 bill permanently established the food stamp program but authorized 
spending for only three years, limited to $75 million in FY 1965, $100 million in FY 1966, and 
$200 million in FY 1967. This was less than the administration and Congressional reformers had 
wanted, yet they were content in defeating committee amendments to impose on the States a 
major share of the total program costs. 


In 1967 when the issue of funding authority by necessity arose again, the Johnson 
administration asked that Congress approve permanent and open-ended authority for the food 
stamp program. "The principles and operating guidelines . . . incorporated into the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 have stood the test of time,” argued Secretary Freeman. Administrators should now 
be granted the flexibility to expand and adjust the program as local conditions warrant [H. 
Agriculture, 1967, pp. 11-12] The House Agriculture Committee, however, reported only a one- 
year extension limited to $195 million, claiming that it was necessary to "maintain surveillance, " 
especially over new public policies, through "periodic legislative review, adjustment and 
refinement." [H. Rept. 90: 189, p. 2] Representative Leonor Sullivan, the most prominent 
advocate for food stamps, had a different interpretation. "Unsympathetic" to the program, the 
Agriculture Committee has proved itself content with legislative and budgetary handicaps upon 
expansion and "undoubtedly" would use the l-year extension to “try again next year to add 
further limitations and restrictions which could only have the result of damaging the 


effectiveness of the program." [113 CR: H15142-45] A House floor amendment for three-year 
budget authority, as had been approved by the Senate, failed by teller vote. After three months of 
conference committee deadlock, the final bill extended authorization for two years, with a ceiling 
of $200 million in FY 1968 and $225 million in FY 1969. 


Conflict intensified the following year. The administration initially requested an increase 
in FY 1969 spending authority to permit a supplemental appropriation desired because food 
stamp programs had been introduced into target areas at a faster pace than anticipated and there 
remained a considerable backlog of low-income counties wishing inclusion. Leonor Sullivan 
used the opportunity to again seek an open-ended authorization, to last until FY 1972, so that 
expansion would not be unnecessarily confined and the entire program not be put at risk by the 
threat of inaction. Supported by 129 co-sponsors in the House, rising national attention to hunger 
in America, and an endorsement from Secretary Freeman, Sullivan bluntly told the House 
Agriculture Committee, "If we have to have another fight, let's have it." [H. Agriculture, 1968, p. 
13] The committee rejected the Sullivan substitute 4-26 and reported instead a mere $20 million 
increase in funding authority. According to Chairman W.R. Poague, it would be wrong to turn 
the program loose without limits or restraints, but instead Congress should insure that it be 
properly administered and grow at a reasonable pace, especially given the concern with overall 
government spending. [114 CR: H23945-46] Sullivan and her allies took the matter to the House 
floor, where they triumphed 227-172. Yet the provision was represented by its opponents to the 
conference committee, which did not accept open-ended authorization and simply raised the 
ceiling for FY 1969 to $315 million, established a ceiling of $340 million for FY 1970 and $170 
million for the first half of FY 1971, so that funding authority would expire on December 31, 
1970, to coincide with the necessary reauthorization of farm subsidy legislation. Ironically, the 
House appropriations subcommittee on agriculture, led by Jamie Whitten of Mississippi, showed 
support for its colleagues in Agriculture and requested only $20 million in additional funding for 
FY 1969. The amount was raised to $40 million on the floor and $55 million by the Conference, 
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but this nevertheless was $35 million below authority and below the Johnson administration's 
request. 


Soon after taking office in 1969, the Nixon administration sought to increase food stamp 
funding authority, asking Congress to more than double the ceiling for FY 1970. The Senate 
passed the measure quickly, the House more slowly and with less munificence. The House 
leaders delayed in order to secure liberal votes for the agriculture appropriations bill. Senate 
leaders promised that this was only a first installment in the effort to revise, expand, and 
reauthorize food and nutrition programs. [115 CR: $16905] Acting on the advice of his Council 
for Urban Affairs, Nixon declared, on May 6, 1969, "That hunger and malnutrition should persist 
in a land such as ours is embarrassing and intolerable," and he proposed liberalizations that 
would raise annual food and nutrition costs to $2.5 billion. His recommendations included a 
national minimum allotment standard sufficient to purchase a nutritious diet, no purchase 
requirement for very poor families, a price limitation so that no family would spend more than 
30% of its income for food stamps, and a guarantee that the food stamp program would operate 
in every county in the United States that requested it. [Public Papers of Pres, 1969: 350-54] The 
Senate Agriculture Committee reported a slightly more moderate bill, that would require food 
stamp authority of $1.5 billion for FY 1971 and 1972. However, George McGovern, Chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, sponsored a successful 
substitute motion even more liberal than the President's proposal. Observing that the Agriculture 
Committee's bill would leave few funds available for the 400,000 additional participants 
expected to enter the program, McGovern argued, "The very least we can do is fund the new 
program at a level commensurate with the problem it is designed to solve.” [S. Rept. 91-292, p. 
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The House Agriculture Committee held hearings on food stamp revision and 
reauthorization during 1969, but delayed mark-up decisions until mid-1970, to coordinate with 
the farm bill. Yielding to the inevitable, it finally accepted open-ended budget authority for three 
years, FY 1971-73. The committee report claimed that there was no reason to use appropriations 
ceilings to limit nutritional assistance and it explicitly denied any past or present disposition to 
refuse funds needed to supplement the income of poor people. [H. Rept. 91-1402, p. 10] Instead, 
it sought to contain expenditures in a substantive way, by rejecting free stamps to low income 
households, imposing cost-sharing upon the states, and removing nutritional specifications from 
the national benefit standard. According to Chairman Poague, "It would leave the matter of 
financing to the Appropriations Committee, but it would require no more than $1-1/2 billion to 
fund this bill. While this is about twice what the program has been costing, it is only about one- 
quarter of what the other body proposes to spend." [116 CR: H41981] The committee bill was 
approved after a liberal substitute was blocked on the House floor through parliamentary 
manipulations. The Conference Committee compromise package was reasonably close to that 
initially proposed by the Nixon administration. Regarding funding, the budget ceiling was set 
generously at $1.75 billion for FY 1971, and it was replaced by completely open-ended 
authorizations for FY 1972 and 1973 in order to permit unhindered program expansion. 


Food stamp politics calmed down considerably in the following years, largely because of 
the broad acceptance, whether ideological or tactical, that the program was becoming an integral 
part of the American welfare state and thus would have to grow until it truly reached a national 
scope. Regarding budgets, a supplemental appropriation was approved without controversy for 
FY 1971. For both FY 1972 and 1973, the more liberal Senate raised the food stamp 
appropriations above the House total and the administration's request, in an effort to facilitate 
even faster program expansion into new counties. There was some ambiguity in these years 
caused by the Nixon administration's proposal to cash out the food stamp program as part of a 
comprehensive welfare reform package that never really approached enactment. Liberals 
criticized the administration for not spending the entire appropriation, claiming it as a sign of 
limited commitment. Conservatives tried to find an angle by which to embarrass the program, 
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focusing upon eligibility for strikers and college students. Yet fundamental program risk had 
diminished enormously by 1973 and the time for reauthorization. Included as part of an 
Omnibus Farm Bill, the food stamp program was extended through FY 1977. The administration 
sought no program changes at all, to save the States from again having to adapt to new statutory 
provisions and rules. The final bill did include a few reforms, the most important of which 
eliminated community request from food stamp operating stipulations, removing its voluntary 
character and completing the move toward full national coverage. The more liberal Senate won 
acceptance for semiannual inflation indexing; the more conservative House narrowly approved a 
prohibition of benefits to strikers but was stymied by the Conference. The reauthorization bill 
imposed no funding ceilings or budget caps upon the food stamp program. There was a 
remarkable absence of dispute, in both chambers, over this section of the bill. 


Appearing before the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Richard Lying stated that the food stamp program does not operate as a 
federal grant, with some limited sum of money budgeted and allocated to the States for a 
specified purpose. The program instead guarantees to 2100 participating counties that all eligible 
households will receive "the full benefits of food assistance -- all eligible, regardless of how 
many that might be. There are no constraints on total numbers of dollars or total numbers of 
needy people a county or a State may serve." Because of its open-ended character, "it is difficult 
to estimate funding needs." First, said Lying, it is necessary to estimate the number of people 
who might deserve benefits. This depends on changing economic conditions and the household 
size of participants. Next, the cost per recipient can vary, with the rate of food price inflation and 
the income levels of participating households. In addition, new regulations were promulgated 
broadening eligibility standards and expanding outreach activity, which affected the number of 
participants entering the program. More communities were also designated as eligible to join the 
program and it was hard to predict the pace of their implementation. Finally, efforts were 
increased to eliminate fraud and abuse and to improve administrative services, which had an 
effect on projected total costs. Lying's discussion of funding uncertainties was intended to 
explain why outlays in the early 1970s had tended to be less than appropriations. "It should be 
made absolutely clear at the outset that there has been no withholding of funds from . . . the Food 
Stamp Program." [Senate Select, 1972, pp. 619-20] Just as easily, however, it could have been 
used to explain why outlays might run higher than appropriations. Predictability and welfare 
entitlements do not fit well together. Given a policy goal to protect low-income families and 
given the ease of budgetary adjustment, it usually makes sense to abandon predictability in favor 
of the entitlement. This is what happened in the case of food stamps. Most of those who 
opposed open-ended spending authority apparently were operating with the strategic intention of 
limiting the pace of program expansion. That strategy was no longer pertinent once the program 
became accepted and transformed, ending its status as an alternative to commodity distributions 
and reaching full nationwide scope. A policy introduced reluctantly in 1964 as a necessary part 
of the logroll on a farm subsidy bill had, by 1973, gained considerable political standing and 
program integrity, obtaining a secure place within the American welfare state. For the USDA 
and the agriculture committees in Congress, the problem now was not acquiescence but 
management, not whether and to what to degree to admit an income supplement program within 
farm bureaucracy but how to best administer that program directly to improve nutrition among 
the target population and indirectly to boost aggregate food consumption. Under these 
conditions, the move to open-ended budget authority, without specified annual appropriations 
ceilings, appears as both reasonable and expected. 


Open Season: Supplemental Appropriations and Program Abuses 

During the four years of open-ended budget authority approved in 1973, there were five 
different food stamp supplemental appropriations. As Christopher Wlezien notes, the systematic 
occurrence of initial underappropriation and subsequent supplemental funding "implies that the 
president and Congress behave recursively," creating a pattern in which "a variety of exogenous 
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factors influence the president's requests, and the Congress acts on the requests themselves, not 
on the various exogenous determinants." [Wlezien, 1993, p. 64] To a large extent, the exogenous 
factors come from unanticipated changes in the macroeconomy. The period FY 1974-77 was 
notable for its economic instability. First inflation soared after the removal of wage-price 
controls and the oil supply shock of the OPEC embargo, and it proved relatively resistant to the 
Nixon administration's efforts at fiscal and monetary restraint. Then the nation experienced the 
deepest recession since the Second World War, with unemployment climbing from 4.3% in 1973 
to 7.8% in 1975. Finally recovery proceeded at an uneven pace, marked by a significant pause 
toward the end of 1976 despite renewed acceleration in the inflation rate. These movements had 
serious consequences for the food stamp program. Inflation raises the cost of the minimum 
nutritional diet guaranteed to all qualified applicants. In fact, between 1973 and 1977, inflation 
in food prices was more rapid than for any other major component of the consumer price index. 
Similarly, high unemployment is correlated with a reduction in personal earnings, especially for 
lower-income population strata. The consequence is more potential recipients of food stamp 
assistance and a higher demand for bonus coupons by existing recipients. In fact, the official 
poverty rate rose by 1.2% between 1973 and 1975, by nearly 3 million persons, and it was still 
5% higher in 1977. The inflation and unemployment effects combined to have a dramatic 
impact on food stamp spending. The number of persons participating in the program, from FY 
1973 to FY 1977, increased by 40%. The maximum monthly allotment for a 4-person family 
increased by 48%. The average per person monthly benefit increased by 68%. Total outlays 
increased by 145%. It was difficult to anticipate such major changes in program utilization and 
costs. Even the best forecasters were often wrong. 


However, certain of the factors that can lead to a pattern of systematic underfunding and 
recurrent supplemental appropriations are not accidental, but instead are political and strategic in 
nature. These too affected the food stamp program during the period. For example, it is always 
in the interest of politicians to predict that the future will represent an improvement over the 
present. This would lead to excess optimism regarding economic conditions and a tendency to 
underestimate welfare entitlements, forcing later corrections during the fiscal year. Similarly, 
changes in partisanship, either through a presidential transition or a shift in the composition of 
Congress, can lead to periodic budget adjustments through supplemental appropriations. Even 
more intriguing is the notion of a two-stage game, in which fiscal restraint in the first stage is 
accepted in the anticipation of more liberal guidelines in the second. The president can propose 
an excessively tight budget and claim success in limiting the growth of spending. Congress need 
not be unduly bothered when complying and appropriating less than it should, because 
mandatory corrections will come later, at a less visible point in the budgeting process. This is a 
game of symbolic politics, in which expenditure control and satisfactory aid to the needy both 
can be asserted and the tensions between them side-stepped by virtue of sequential decision- 
making. There is evidence for such a game during the period FY 1974-77, compounded by a 
partisan conflict between President Ford and the Democratic Congress. As an ideological 
conservative, Ford found that an attack on runaway entitlements fit well with his principled 
campaign to curb inflation and his political campaign to castigate big-spending liberals. 
Congress would accede to food stamp underfunding rather than face blame for exceeding the 
total requested. There was always the optimistic hope that economic conditions would improve 
sufficiently to avert supplemental action. If not, there still remained the second stage for redress. 
Congressional spending priorities would triumph in the end, because the president had “little 
choice but to request supplemental appropriations later when the underfunded [agency ran] out of 
money.” [Wlezien, 1993, p. 61] 


There is, nevertheless, a problem with this argument. The expectation is that the two- 
stage game will result in a political equilibrium. Each side would get would it wants, for the 
game combines the apparent restraint with ample spending, conservative critiques of excessive 
government with liberal defenses of the impoverished. In practice, things were not so easy. 
There were two tensions inherent to food stamp entitlements that pushed the forces toward 
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disequilibrium. The first tension concerned the possibility of real expenditure cuts, pitting the 
entitled poor against the overall budget. To liberals, the game cast them in a defensive posture, 
forcing them to enduring attacks against necessary outlays for the most vulnerable and worrying 
them that some day supplemental relief might not be forthcoming. To conservatives, the game 
cast them in a powerless posture, allowing them the freedom to criticize but not to limit the 
actual expenditures believed contributing to swollen government, welfare dependency, and 
inflationary pressures. The second tension concerned the need for effective management, pitting 
the entitled program against active oversight. To liberals, the fear was that an administration 
proposing insufficient initial funding might not adequately pursue program expansion and 
outreach, especially with many eligible households not enrolled. To conservatives, the fear was 
that the security of ample eventual funding would allow program administrators to ignore costs, 
especially to insure against waste and fraud. Importantly, the former tension did not seriously 
threaten food stamp funding arrangements during the period FY 1974-77. The latter tension 
certainly did. We will examine each in turn. 


Open-ended budget authority meant that there were no ceilings on food stamp 
expenditures. The amount available each fiscal year had to be approved by the appropriations 
committees of Congress, but in a sense this was merely perfunctory because the law clearly 
specified that all qualified applicants had to receive coupon benefits sufficient to provide a 
minimal nutritional diet. The appropriation for FY 1974 was $2.5 billion, the same as FY 1973. 
The semi-annual inflation adjustment of January 1974 made the amount inadequate. According 
to Edward Hekman, Administrator for the Food and Nutrition Service of the USDA, higher retail 
food costs engendered a $26 increase in the monthly allotment for a family of four, from $116 to 
$142, which necessitated a supplemental appropriation. By estimating program participation and 
recipient incomes, Hekman reported that $500,000 in additional funds should be more than 
ample. Asked about the reliability of his statistics, he replied, "The U.S. data are no better than 
the data submitted to us by the individual States." The data is cross-checked for "internal 


consistency and comparability with known facts." There are occasional adjustment from late or 
revised reports, but these usually are of little budgetary importance. [H. Appropriations, 1974, Pt. 
2, p. 771.] The House Appropriations Committee recommended $450,000, indicating that 
participation fluctuations and the administration's estimates might be a bit high. The Senate 
restored the $500,000 figure, to guarantee program leeway, and this number was accepted by the 
Conference. 


Benign politics did not carry over into FY 1975. The Nixon administration's budget 
request was just under $4 billion. According to Hekman, nearly half of the $1 billion increase 
over FY 1974 was caused by anticipated participation, as the food stamp program would finally 
achieve full nationwide coverage. Most of the other half of the increase was caused by the cost 
of living adjustment of January 1974. No provision was made for further inflationary 
adjustments during the fiscal year itself, although the law mandated semi-annual corrections. 
Given economic optimism and the intention to improve program management, the administration 
preferred to wait and see what happened over the year. Congress, already facing a veto fight 
over the entire agriculture appropriation bill, acceded to the president's total. What in fact 
happened was recession. Program participation soared by more than 4 million persons between 
November 1974 and April 1975. Yet the Ford administration delayed in asking for a 
supplemental appropriation. Instead, it attempted to controj costs. In January 1975, it proposed 
regulations tightening work registration requirements, disqualifying students, and increasing the 
purchase requirement for food stamp coupons to 30% of adjusted net household income, 
exempting only the very poorest households. "We decided," said Hekman, "it was fair and 
proper to ask program participants to share with the general taxpayer in paying the rising costs of 
the food stamp program." There was an "urgent need" to control the growth of Federal 
expenditures in the face of mounting budget deficits. The regulations would keep FY 1975 food 
stamp costs within the original appropriation. It was "one element” in the president's overall 
economic package intended to "turn the American economy around and thus assure a more stable 
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financial picture for all our citizens." [H. Agriculture, 1975, pp. 11-13] Yet the concept of a 
welfare entitlement means that the recipients are not expected to share fairly with others the costs 
of general fiscal restraint, nor to depend on a generally improved economic picture for material 
protection. The agriculture committees in Congress, noting that at least 93% of all food stamp 
recipients would be adversely affected by the Ford proposed regulations, stuck to the entitlement 
ideal, maintaining for the impoverished budgetary priority relative to the whole. The vote to 
overturn the regulations was 374-38 in the House, 76-8 in the Senate -- margins high enough to 
deter a veto and force President Ford to let the bill become law without his signature. The action 
made a supplemental appropriation inevitable. The Democratic leadership in Congress was not 
about to take the initiative and risk partisan condemnation for its profligate ways. The onus was 
on the president, who delayed until May and the Senate hearings on the FY 1975 Supplemental 
to request an additional $885 million for the food stamp program. This amount was accepted by 
the Senate and by the Conference. 


Budgetary fights intensified for FY 1976. The president's request was for merely $3.5 
billion, nearly 30% less than FY 1975, plus another $1 billion for the transition quarter need 
because of the change in fiscal year accounting dates. The request assumed higher purchase 
requirements and the imposition of a 5% annual limit on inflation adjustments, despite the 
obvious fact that these would not be accepted by Congress. According to administration 
spokesmen, the object was to "gain some control” over food assistance costs. The battle against 
inflation demanded an attack on excessive spending and intolerably large deficits. Transfer 
payments, including food stamps expenditures, could not be allowed to expand at the present 
rate. [H. Appropriations, 1975a, Pt. 1, pp. 17-19; Pt. 4, pp. 896-901] Jamie Whitten, Chairman 
of the House Appropriation Agriculture Subcommittee commented that the request was about $2 
billion short of the amount evidently necessary. "We would be spinning out wheels to just go 
through the motions of a hearing, if you are tied down to defend the budget before us." [H. 
Appropriations, 1975a, Pt. 4, p. 907] The House committee postponed consideration for more 
than a month, but the administration stili declined to offer a revised estimate. Both the House 
and Senate Committee reports noted the legal obligation to fund projected costs, criticized the 
administration for its lack of assistance, and termed its request "grossly and obviously 
inadequate." [H. Rept. 94-346, p. 67; S. Rept. 94-293, pp. 5, 75] Conscious underfunding served 
a useful partisan purpose for President Ford -- narrowly, it directed attention toward his preferred 
program revisions; more broadly, it connected the entitlement spending supported by 
Congressional Democrats with the budget deficits and inflationary pressures said to be afflicting 
the majority. Objectively, "while this action has the outward appearance of holding down bill 
totals, it will not have any real effect on total federal spending." [S. Rept. 94-293, p. 5} Yet 
outward appearances can be dangerous, and the congressional leadership was reluctant to take 
any initiative that would give excuse for rhetorical condemnation. The solution was inventive. 
Since the administration's request would only cover approximately seven months of food stamp 
spending, the Congress granted the request without revision, but limited the appropriation to 
seven months in duration, forcing the administration to return with a supplemental request before 
February. Administrator Hekman returned to the appropriations committee that Fall seeking $3.1 
billion more for FY 1976 and nearly $800 million more for the transition quarter, "to assure the 
availability of funds to meet the mandatory payments." [H. Appropriations, 1975b, Pt. 1., p. 293] 
There was even a certain pleasure to be seen when the committees cut back the request by over 
40% for FY 1976 and rejected any new funding for the transition quarter, claiming that the 
administration's estimates were overstated due to the recent improvement in economic conditions 
and the decline in program participation. There was a second supplemental bill in the Spring. 
Although not requested by the administration or considered by the House, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee added $400 million for the transition quarter because the economic 
recovery was hesitant, placing "projected requirements for the Food Stamp Program . . . in a state 
of flux and uncertainty." [S. Rept. 94-802, p. 18] The Conference accepted a $200 million 
addition, which was enacted into law. 
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The sparring continued over the FY 1977 budget, as both parties prepared for the coming 
elections. The Ford administration sought major cuts in agriculture spending, which was resisted 
by Whitten and his committee. The official request for food stamps was $4.8 billion, less than 
the amount appropriated for FY 1976. Again, the administration consciously chose 
underfunding, anticipating significant program revisions to contain costs. As Agriculture 
Secretary Earl Butz told Congress, any attempt to bring USDA spending under control 
"inevitably leads to food programs." [H. Appropriations, 1976, Pt. 1, p. 7] When desired 
legislation was not immediately forthcoming, again the administration pursued containment 
through revised regulations, designed to drop more than 5.3 million persons from the rolls, 
increase the purchase requirement for millions of others, and reduce program costs by $1.2 
billion. The Food Research and Action Center of New York filed suit claiming that the proposed 
regulations illegally reduced or eliminated benefits, and the U.S. District Court granted a 
preliminary injunction, effectively enjoining USDA from implementing the directives. And 
again, the House and Senate appropriations committees accepted the administration's budget 
estimate, although clearly inadequate, rather than initiate discussion about probable higher costs. 
They merely directed the Food and Nutrition Service to reassess needs and submit a 
supplemental estimate if required subsequent to any reforms enacted during the year. It was soon 
apparent that macroeconomic forecasts were optimistic regarding unemployment and that 
controversial reform legislation would not be advanced prior to the mid-1977 deadline for food 
and farm program reauthorization. The FY 1977 supplemental appropriation, signed by 
President Carter in May, added $720 million for food stamps. 


Throughout this period, entitlement rules engendered a conflict between the coupon 
benefits guaranteed to recipients and the effect the sum of these benefits had on the Federal 
budget, the deficit, and the effort to manage fiscal policy. The result was a repetitive game of 
initial underfunding and supplemental corrections, which satisfied neither conservatives intent 
upon limiting overall spending and reducing the deficit nor liberals pressed to defend the 
program against the president's attacks. Although unable and unwilling to resolve the basic 
conflict, Congress consistently revealed a preference, despite concern over soaring food costs 
and their effect on fiscal policy, to protect the privileged budgetary status of entitled. For 
example, during the House debate over the FY 1977 appropriation, Representative John 
Rousselot (R, CA) moved that the food stamp amount be reduced from $4.8 to 4.0 billion. In 
response, he was reminded by Representative Frank Evans (D, CO), "as a matter of fact under 
the law, the old ones or those being developed by the Department of Agriculture, whatever the 
rules are we will have to foot the bills and we will have to pay them, either here or elsewhere. . . . 
The program will not operate by my rules or by the rules of the gentleman from California. The 
bills will come due and they will have to be paid." [122 CR: 18670-71] 


A somewhat different outcome resulted from the second tension inherent to entitlement 
funding arrangements, that between program autonomy and administrative oversight. The 
problem was how to promote effective management -- insuring the adequate delivery of benefits 
to the needy while controlling operations cost and preventing excessive payment through error, 
waste, and fraud -- given the statutory obligation to provide appropriations sufficient to finance 
all authorized program expenses. Liberals were concerned that food stamp officials were 
admitting too few deserving households; conservatives were concerned that officials were 
admitting too many undeserving ones. The issue emerged soon after the passage of the 1973 
reauthorization and intensified over its duration. Conservatives, during the floor debate over the 
FY 1975 appropriations, launched an attack on strikers and college students who were destroying 
the integrity of the program. It was alleged that strikers had voluntarily chosen to lower their 
earnings for strategic reasons, that their participation was distorting collective bargaining, and 
that their incomes would soon return to above eligibility levels. College students who were 
claimed as dependents by their ineligible, middle-class parents were abusing program intent and 
wasting taxpayer dollars. Motions to disqualify strikers were defeated in both House and Senate 
largely from the opposition of liberals and labor interests. However, a motion by John Anderson 


(R-IL) to disqualify dependent students was approved by the House and accepted by Conference. 
From the other side, liberals expressed concern about millions of individuals estimated to be 
eligible but not actually enrolled in the food stamp program. They placed significant blame on 
"the complex administrative system governing the certification process," which was controlled 
by the States and involved elaborate applications, "thorough and searching" interviews by case 
workers, and detailed investigation and verification before benefits could begin. [H. Rept. 94- 
428, p. 7] A motion to permit immediate temporary certification and a 30-day limit for 
verification proceedings was approved on the Senate floor as an amendment to a minor bill better 
integrating food stamps with the new SSI welfare program for elderly, blind and disabled. The 
House Agriculture Committee reported a bill with similar provisions. The Republican minority, 
predictably, attacked the bill for lessening the integrity and discipline of the food stamp program 
and increasing the probability of costly fraud and abuse, and the House Committee ultimately 
decided not to bring it to the floor for a vote. 


The debate over management efficiency quickly moved from a minor skirmish to a 
mainstream worry. The growing number of participants had strained program capacity and their 
higher visibility prompted attention. Senate Resolution 58, passed in February 1975, directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to study the food stamp program and provide legislative 
recommendations designed to disqualify families with adequate incomes, reduce administrative 
complexity, tighten accountability for the procurement, shipping and handling of stamps, and 
increase penalties for those who abuse the program. Sensational accounts in the press 
exacerbated public distrust. The Washington Star reported that 54% of all food stamp 
applications contained some sort of error, which resulted in overpayments of approximately $800 
million per year. A paid advertisement appearing in Parade Magazine, a Sunday supplement to 
more than 100 hundred newspapers, promoted the sale of a booklet showing how families 
earning as much as $16,000 could qualify for food stamp coupons. "I think there is no other 
topic that has been of more interest or concern than food stamps," said Richard Feltner, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. "People want to know what the facts are. They ask where we are 
headed.” [S. Agriculture, 1975, p. 53] Reports on program administration were commissioned 
from the USDA, the Census Bureau, and the General Accounting Office. Major hearings were 
scheduled in both the House and Senate. Reform proposals were offered by the president and 
introduced in Congress. According to one warning, "The conferees [for the 1976 appropriations 
bill] are extremely concerned about the increasing reports of widespread irregularities and abuses 
in the Food Stamp Program, resulting in greatly increased costs. Unless this situation is corrected 
it could jeopardize the program." [H. Rept 94-528, p. 16] Some conservatives, such as 
Representative Rousselot, supported legislation to reduce fraud and error as a means of reducing 
total costs, for he claimed that as much as 20% of all program funds were misspent, representing 
a "needless waste of taxpayers' money." [[H. Agriculture, 1976, p. 47] The more prevalent 
critique, however, was more psychological than financial. As Representative George Mahon (D- 
TX) told the House Agriculture Committee, "I come to ask for help because we are besieged by 
complaints from people who feel that the food stamp program has been badly managed. It is 
badly managed. I just hope that in the course of your investigation you will be able to find ways 
to tighten up this program and make it more acceptable. Our Government, to some extent, has 
been held in contempt by an increasing number of people. . .. We need to have the confidence 
and support of the American people for Government programs, but our food stamp program is 
discredited. Unrest and unhappiness has come about." [H. Agriculture, 1976, p. 59] 


Implementation of the food stamp program was performed by the individual States. All 
recipients of AFDC or other public welfare programs were automatically eligible. Other 
households could qualify if their incomes and assets, after specified deductions, were below a 
minimum level determined by household size. The commissioned studies revealed that nearly 
90% of all food stamp households either work or receive SSI, Social Security, or welfare. Most 
of the remainder are either unemployed or receive no income at all. The overwhelming share of 
the caseload thus was comprised of the elderly, blind and disabled; single mothers and their 


dependents; unemployed or low-income workers and their families. Error rates were calculated 
only for those without automatic eligibility, constituting slightly more than half the caseload, 
since these were the decisions for which the food stamp bureaucracy was directly responsible. 
Using data from the Quality Control reviews, for the last six months of 1975 it appeared that 8.9 
% of the non-welfare households receiving food stamps were in fact ineligible, while 6% of the 
non-welfare households denied stamps or terminated from the program should have been found 
eligible. No data were available regarding the net dollar loss to the program. Next, of the 
eligible cases, approximately 10% contained administrative errors, for example concerning work 
registration forms or missing signatures. These did not necessarily involve any loss of dollars. 
Finally, 19.1% of eligible households were overpaid -- either charged too little for stamps or 
given too many stamps -- while 6.5% were underpaid. Most of such errors were said to be small, 
and the net dollar loss was calculated to be about 3%. All combined, these sum to more than 
two-fifths of the non-welfare food stamp cases with some form of error. The studies clearly 
differentiated fraud from error. USDA reported that the percentage of households caught 
committing fraud was eight-hundredths of one percent, although clearly not everyone who 
committed fraud was apprehended. No better data were available, but program officers seemed 
to believe, contrary to popular impression that the rate of violation was low. The studies also 
concluded that the nutritional impact of food stamps on the diet of low-income households was 
substantial. [For the summary, see H. Rept 94-1460, pp. 19-38; also USDA, 1975; GAO in S. 
Agriculture, 1975, pp. 136-40, 705-21] 


The focus of policy activity was legislative correction. "Some claim,” said President 
Ford, "that the Food Stamp program cannot be controlled and that ever-increasing costs are 
inevitable. I refuse to accept that proposition. Every public program is controllable. The Food 
Stamp Act was placed on the Statute books by the Congress which has the power and authority to 
amend the law.” [H. Doc. 94-224] The aim of the president's reform proposals was to reduce the 
probability of persistent errors by simplifying program rules and improving procedures for 
obtaining correct information at the time of application. [H. Agriculture, 1976, pp. 87-8] If the 


formal mechanisms for program management were improved, it might be possible to maintain 
open-ended entitlement authorization without fear of wasteful spending inexorably driving up 
costs. Thus the Ford administration recommended a definitive household income threshold at the 
official poverty line, tightened asset limits, replacement of the complex system of itemized 
deductions with a standard deduction for household expenses, income accounting based on the 
actual household receipts during the preceding 90 days rather than on estimated future income, 
strengthened work requirements, reduced criminal penalties to facilitate prosecutions for fraud, 
and imposed civil penalties to ease the recapture of funds in cases of abuse. The administration 
was in a somewhat difficult political position. Responsible for the operation of the USDA, it had 
to escape criticism for the alleged problems with food stamp management while at the same time 
using those problems as a justification for cost-cutting, conservative reforms. Thus it claimed 
gradual improvements through quality control efforts, denied the effective capacity to implement 
further changes through executive regulations, and demanded that Congress be responsible for 
adopting new initiatives. Although questioning during legislative hearings was sometimes 
intense, especially from House Appropriations Chairman Whitten, the administration was 
generally successful in its task. 


The Senate Agriculture Committee held elaborate hearings on food stamps late in 1975, 
and the committee in March 1976 reported a bill slightly more moderate than the president's 
request. The professed intention was "to restore credibility to the food stamp program" by 
eliminating those factors "which have brought it into disrepute" and "to ensure the continued 
viability" of the program by guaranteeing that "its benefits are directed at those who really need 
them." [S. Rept. 94-697, p. 3] While conservatives charged that the adjustments designed to 
eliminate cheating and abuse were insufficiently strong, liberals criticized the bill for being 
"unnecessarily harsh." For a program promising to assist low-income households, the Senate 
reforms would eliminate 3.3 million food stamp recipients and cut benefits to 3.6 million more. 


The main problem with the program, liberals countered, was not the few outrageous cases of 
abuse, but the enormous number of eligible households not enrolled. The solution was to 
eliminate totally the purchase requirement. "[M]any families who now get very inadequate 
nutrition because they cannot come up with the lump sums of cash necessary to buy stamps, 
would be able to enter the program and receive nutritious diets for the first time." [H. Rept 94- 
697, p. 133} Caught between two polar oppositions, the Senate Agriculture Committee 
leadership decided to reinforce party unity and seek an alliance with the program-expanders . 
The Dole-McGovern substitute reduced rather than eliminated the purchase requirement and 
increased the standard deduction especially for working families. The compromise bill was 
approved by the Senate on April 8, and awaited House action. The House Agriculture 
Committee also completed its hearings in April, but markup proved controversial and lasted 
more than three months. The bill reported in September would "bring the food stamp program 
under tighter congressional control" and "go a long way toward eliminating program abuses 
which have resulted from shockingly lax administration." [H. Rept. 94-1460, p. 16.] It included 
a sliding standard deduction based on household size and a slightly higher purchase requirement 
than the final Senate version. It also increased the Federal share of the administrative costs for 
investigations and prosecutions of fraud from 50% to 75%, and as an incentive it allowed the 
States to retain 50% of all recovered funds. Yet the bill was approved in committee by only 21- 
19, with liberals complaining that the majority had acceded far too much to the false arguments 
and myths promoted by program critics, and with conservatives complaining that it was a "cruel 
hoax" that advanced "cosmetic reform" when the "clamor of the taxpayers" cried out for effective 
protections against cheaters and abusers. [H. Rept. 94-1460, p. 633] The House bill was never 
considered on the floor. Allegedly, there was not enough time to address such a controversial 
matter before the adjournment for elections. House leaders also feared that the combination of 
an approaching election and popular resentments might foster conservative challenges and 
punitive amendments. After November, it was decided to await the new Congress and the new 
Democratic president. Thus all legislative efforts at managerial reform were left in abeyance 
until 1977, with its approaching deadline for reauthorization of the entire food stamp program in 
order to permit expenditures for FY 1978 and beyond. 


The Carter administration hurried to prepare a balanced proposal, more generous to the 
poor than that of Ford while at the same time restraining costs and giving even greater emphasis 
to management efficiency. The centerpiece of the proposal was the total elimination of the 
purchase requirement that Ford had tried so hard to increase, assuming that recipient households 
will pay 30% of their income for food and supplying them only with the appropriate bonus 
coupon allotment. One justification was increased participation by eligible individuals who had 
been deterred by the necessity for upfront cash at the beginning of each month. Yet eliminating 
the purchase requirement was also defended as an efficiency move, for it meant the end to over 
$3 billion per year in payments "to 15,000 check cashing firms, banks, post offices, welfare 
offices, town clerks, churches, and even fire stations and comer stores who sell food stamps," 
and it meant "that over $3 billion less in stamps would be printed, shipped, stored, issued, 
redeemed, and reconciled each year." [H. Agriculture, 1977, p. 893] The Carter proposal also 
sought strict income and asset limits; lowered the standard deduction below the level Congress 
had considered in the past yet indexed the deduction to the inflation rate and allowed extra 
deductions for working families; and introduced both incentives and penalties for State 
compliance. On the one hand, the Federal share of administrative expenses would increase for 
fraud investigations and as a reward for eliminating errors. On the other hand, the Federal 
government could withhold administrative funds from States failing to comply with new 
standards for proper management and it could seek injunctive action against States failing to 
enforce program rules and regulations. Conservatives were particularly upset about the purchase 
requirement, complaining that it effectively turned a food program into a welfare giveaway 
scheme, but the administration was adamant that both the sides of the package, the expansions 
and the contractions, be considered together. Congress tinkered with the details and by 
September, before the beginning of the fiscal year, had approved a bill that in its essentials was 


quite similar to the Carter request. The package was helped along by its conjunction, yet again, 
to the farm bill reauthorization, facilitating rural support for food stamp revisions and urban 
support for commodity subsidies. [Peters, 1978] Nevertheless, the Carter administration was 
somewhat ambivalent about the future of the food stamp program. Contemplating cashing it out 
entirely as a component of major welfare reform, the administation requested program extension, 
with open-ended budget authority, merely for two years. This was challenged in Senate 
committee and on the floor. Liberals, led by George McGovern, argued politically that it was 
wise to maintain firm linkage to the farm bill timetable or else risk defeats, procedurally that it 
was foolish to reopen the program for reexamination in two years having worked so long to 
reform it, and pragmatically it would take the States months to implement the new regulations 
and they needed the promise of future stability to insure cooperation. The McGovern proposal 
for five-year reauthorization lost in committee in a tie vote and on the Senate floor by three 
votes. The House Agriculture Committee proposed four-year open-ended reauthorization. 


The intensity, however, of the legislative campaign to revise the food stamp program 
seemed to have waned by the time of eventual passage. The original assumption was that wasted 
funds through error and fraud could be contained by simplified applications rules, more stringent 
eligibility requirements, and improved regulations for enforcement. By the end, it was doubtful 
that much Federal money would be saved through improved formal procedures and the 
elimination of the purchase requirement implied that total program costs would continue to grow. 
Critics had already begun to suggest that budgetary rather than substantive action might prove 
more effective in their cause. Supply-side conservative moved, during appropriations debates 
both for FY 1977 and FY 1978, to enact lower budget figures than requested by the 
administration, arguing that tighter fiscal constraints would force USDA officials to trim the 
"excess fat, or slush" from the program. "By enacting my amendment," said Rousselot, "we will 
say to the program's administrators, 'Do a better job -- cut out the waste and direct the program to 
the truly poor and the truly needy, including the elderly. The Congress is saying make the 
program work the way it was originally intended." [123 CR: H20147-8] Moderates had also 
begun to wonder about the value of substantive limits. The logical basis for entitlement welfare 
spending is a budgetary priority granted to protect the benefits of the needy and most vulnerable. 
Yet, under open-ended authority, protection is granted to the program, not just the individual 
participants. Adequate expenditures are assured to cover all legitimate costs, for operations as 
well as transfer payments. To Representative Dawson Mathis, this meant "the final abrogation 
by Congress of any fiscal responsibility for the food stamp program.” Some increases in 
program costs will be the natural effect of economic changes, but some will be attributable "to 
the professional regulators who write the program within the broad parameters of eligibility set in 
the Act. Not answerable to the public and subject to no spending limitation by Congress, the 
regulators can be expected to use their independence . . . to administratively repeal, rewrite, or 
simply ignore those provisions in the Act they do not like." [H. Rept. 95-464, p. 824] Mathis' 
proposal was to cap the food stamp program, abolishing open-ended budget authority and 
returning to strict fiscal ceilings. If, in any fiscal year, the Secretary of Agriculture finds that 
expected spending requirements will exceed the cap, he must order the States to reduce the value 
of their food allotments to the extent necessary. "You wili hear arguments," said Mathis, "made 
by those who oppose the amendment that what we have done is to lock in the expenditures and 
that there is no way we could secure an increase in authorizations under this cap. In order to 
refute that argument in the beginning, let me say that it would be very simple if the Department 
of Agriculture spends in excess of its anticipated goal, or anticipates spending in excess of the 
amount that is covered in the legislation, to come back to the Committee on Agriculture and ask 
for a change in the authorization. We could then report the authorization bil! to the floor and 
then the Committee on Appropriations could report a bill on the floor, that we could pass for 
such additional funds as might be necessary to finish out the fiscal year." [123 CR: H 25218] 

Yet the clear implication was that the committees would carefully review any Department 
request, and that it would exercise it right of refusal if fiscal irresponsibility was suspected. 
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Mathis explicitly denied that his amendment represented a thinly disguised effort to cut 
the food stamp program. Rather, his goal was to permit Congress to get a better handle on 
program operations, to evaluate its accelerating expenditure demands, and to exercise stronger 
oversight over its suspect management. In fact, Mathis accepted the House Committee's 
suggestion for four-year program reauthorization, he proposed that the cap for FY 1978 be $300 
million above the USDA estimates to provide a cushion against contingencies, and he 
recommended that the ceiling on expenditures rise by 10% for each of the three subsequent 
years. A Republican motion to eliminate the $300 million cushion was defeated with Mathis’ 
help. Yet the Democratic leadership was powerless to defeat Mathis' own floor amendment, 
which was approved 242-173. Food stamp advocates argued to no avail that entitlement status 
was necessary to protect the needy, that certain other programs in the omnibus food bill were not 
similarly capped, that it was wrong to practice budgetary economy at the expense of the poor, 
that unemployment and inflation had proved impervious to fiscal manipulation, and that the 
requisite legislative flexibility and responsiveness by Congress would not be forthcoming. In 
Conference, Senator Robert Dole and Representative Thomas Foley proposed a system of 
variable caps, automatically rising or falling with the price of food and the rate of unemployment. 
This would allow for program oversight in the case of exceptional cost increases without risking 
the fortunes of needy recipients suffering from macroeconomic shocks. The House conferees, 
citing widespread support among their colleagues, refused to compromise or recede. Thus the 
final bill incorporated the Mathis amendment as enacted by the House floor, and with this 
provision was signed into law by President Carter. Given documented claims of error and abuse 
under open-ended authority, the idea of a budget cap to foster oversight and insure accountability 
was not absurd. There was a certain inventiveness to the scheme, which promised the same 
protections as under entitlement rules to food stamp recipients, but not to food stamp 
administrators. The question was whether Representative Mathis’ optimism would prove well- 
founded, whether Congress would act flexibly and responsibly when faced with unexpected costs 
or whether it would become mired in procedural logjams and budgetary gimmicks. The game of 
supplemental appropriations under open-ended authority involved systematic presidential 


underfunding purportedly for enhanced fiscal restraint; the game under appropriation caps 
predictably would involve systematic congressional underfunding purportedly for enhanced 
administrative oversight. The game under open-ended authority created an opportunity for 
symbolic posturing and ideological attacks; the game under appropriation caps predictably would 
create an opportunity for policy micro-management and partisan political manipulations. 


Dances With Caps: Welfare Budgeting Under Constraints 
(section forthcoming) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This paper arose out of a desire to address a principle problem in 
American government: leadership crisis. Public leadership, today, has 
greatly diminished in societal value, primarily because it is based less 
upon legitimacy of political authority and more upon upheavals in 
social, political, economic and even moral arenas of society. 
Institutionalized leadership has in effect become deinstitutionalized, 
essentially because many public leaders and thus the decisions they 
make have all but abdicated social responsibility and moral rectitude in 
favor of political advantage and personal gain. When this occurs 
political crises inevitably result, and the following consequences rock 
the foundations of society and government. 

Of course, political crisis is not new, and assorted presidential 
guffaws and embarrassments, even major ones, should hardly surprise 
us. As far back as we look, from the Tea-pot Dome scandal of the 
1920's, to the graft and corruption of New York's Tammany Hall, to Ben 
Franklin's bastard children, whom he sired while serving as 
ambassador to France, to John F. Kennedy's many sexual affairs, to 
Richard Nixon's Watergate, to Ronald Reagan's Irangate, the annals of 
political life are full of the sordid and dastardly deeds of the brightest 
and best of our legendary heros. But we need not stop with the 
Johnny-come-lately antics of our American leaders and statesmen. 
Indeed, it seems a perpetual truism that persons of power and 
influence have always had feet of clay, be it Louis XIV, Henry VIII, or: 
Julius Caesar. Bearing this in mind, perhaps we ought to dust off the 
"Book of Books," and see whether the Bible has anything to say about 
scandal and crisis in the realm of politics. 

We might well ask: Can leadership find its way back to a more 
Biblical pattern for dealing with crisis? Is there a more reasonable 
approach to such crisis in government, contained within the pages of 
the most universally known, of all books? Can the Bible actually be used 
as a tool of moderation and a voice of conciliation and sanity rather than 
as a weapon of intolerance, to cudgel every wayward soul into strict 
obedience to absolute noliness? 


The Archetypal King 


One hallmark of the Bible is that it paints its heroes with brutally 
honest strokes. In a style that is most often painfully abrupt, it neither 
minces words nor waxes eloquent about its protagonists, but presents 
them with all the faults and foibles inherent in the human condition. 
Take, for example, David, the archetypal king and prototype of the 
Messiah to come. Scripture makes no apology for depicting not only 
his triumphs, but also his dark side, yet going on to call him "a man 
after God's own heart." To be sure, the Biblical David, unlike 
Michaelangelo's marble masterpiece of classical perfection, was a 
fundamentally flawed, occasionally pathetic individual, who vacillated 
between lust, megalomania, and abject misery. David is in fact a case 
study in the socio-religious and political consequences of serious 
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weakness of character and faulty judgment, as well as a repentant and 
forgiving leader, who suffered through the inevitable problems 
resulting from his commission of sin. 

King David, the second monarch of ancient Israel, assumed the 
autocratic leadership position by appointment of God (I Samuel 16:1) 
and confirmation by Samuel the prophet (I Sam 16:11), the tribe of 
Judah (II Samuel 4:2) and by the public (II Samuel 5:2). David rose 
from the ranks of low social class and economic status to become the 
greatest and most beloved king of Israel. He was commissioned to rule 
at approximately age 15, yet he did not assume this position until the 
age of 30, ruling seven years in Hebron and 33 years in Jerusalem. The 
seven year delay in ruling over all of Israel was primarily due to the 
difficult secession process from Saul, the first king, to David (II Samuel 
3:1). Loyalists of former King Saul ardently opposed David's position as 
incoming monarch, even to the point where Abner, Saul's former army 
commander, forcefully installed Saul's forty-year old son, Ishbosheth, 
into the king's role where he remained for two years (II Samuel 2:8- 
10). During this time, however, David ruled as "king in Hebron over 
the houses of Judah" for seven years (II Samuel 2:11), where he 
cultivated the public support necessary to successfully later to be king 
over all Israel, reigning from Jerusalem (II Samuel 5:3). 

King David exhibited a rollercoaster of emotional outpouring, 
ranging from sharp and zealous anger at the Philistines and his fellow 
Israelites, for both laughing at the sacredness of God in the form of the 
ark, to wallowing in fear at the sight of the giant, Goliath (I Samuel 16- 
17); to humility in being anointed by Samuel the prophet as king over 
Israel (I Samuel 16:11); to engorging his lustful flesh in adultery with 
Bathsheba, the enticingly beautiful wife of Uriah, one of David's most 
loyal and respected military commanders. Yet David, the man who 
shed tears over the death of Absalom, a deceitful son who attempted 
and nearly succeeded in seizing the power and authority of the 
kingship from David, did nothing to avenge the rape of his step- 
daughter Tamar. Too often the traditional chroniclers portray David as 
exceptionally spiritual, God-fearing, and humble - which he was as the 
Bible describes him and his character - however, the Bible also vividly 
portrays a man given to similar deceitful, lying, and sexual passions as 
any other human is capable of (Willimington, 1986, Yancey, 1986). 
Likewise though, the deconstructionists of history, biblical or secular, 
attempt to discredit David as only a power hungry Machiavellian 
antagonist, who used draconian measures to achieve his military and 
political successes (Cargill, 1986). As one scholar wrote, "The picture 
of David that emerges from a more critical approach is that of an 
opportunist of great talent, ambition, and pretensions, whose personal 
relations were manipulative, but also often passionate or excessively 
indulgent" (Cargill, 1986:212). Neither extreme is entirely accurate, 
but both describe human aspects of Israel's greatest king. 

This paper will focus on the middle ground, so to speak, of 
David's character and nature, so as to illustrate a king who was both a 
man and a leader; and as such the honor and prestige of the latter was 
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susceptible to the avarices of the former, including the adulterous affair 
with Bathsheba. The remainder of this section will document and 
analyze David as king and leader of Israel, briefly articulating his 
triumphs before Bathshebagate, describing the impact of 
Bathshebagate, and finally pointing out the consequences of 
Bathshebagate in the remaining years of David's reign. Bathshebagate 
represents, in the authors’ opinion, a direct and telling crisis that 
ultimately initiated a torrent of problems unleashed on David. Only 
because of his humility, willingness to listen to the standard bearer, the 
prophet Nathan, and his love for his God, did David survive the 
onslaught of negative repercussions, including diminished public 
support and conspiratorial attempts by trusted advisors to strip him of 
his kingship. Crisis leadership, then, marks the point of decline in the 
effectiveness of a leader. 


The Early Successes 


David's early successes as king may be attributable to the 
contention that he served not only as king or ruler, but also as 
righteous judge (Abramski, 1984/1985:11; Bellefontaine, 1987:59). A 
righteous judge according to Jewish standards, is one who dispenses 
justice based upon absolute principles of right and wrong, principles 
indelibly marked in the heart of man, and codified in the Mosaic law. 
For example, in I Samuel 8 the people demanded a king, a ruler to 
judge them. The word judge in the Hebrew is shaphat, which is 
translated several ways, including "to pronounce sentence; to vindicate; 
and to govern." Saul, unlike David, did not dispense justice as much as 
he meted out military retribution (Abramski, 1984/1985:11). David, 
however “exhibited both attributes (i.e. ruler & judge) of a proper, and 
even exemplary monarch: he was a victorious redeemer, helped by God, 
and he dispensed justice and righteousness to all his people" 
(Abramski, 1984/1985:11). For example, the Bible records David's 
restoration of Mesphibosheth, Jonathan's son, to the king's house (II 
Samuel 9); and use of capital punishment against two brothers for 
wrongly taking the life of Isbosheth (II Samuel 4:11). 

David's propensity for distributing justice did not end with doing 
good deeds for individuals; he routed the Jebusites from Jerusalem, in 
order to establish it as the capital of Judah (II Samuel 5:6-9) and he 
fortified Jerusalem to the point that she greatly prospered (II Samuel 
5:10). So, David's triumph as king extended beyond his warrior king 
image to one that truly established a monarchy, which was marked not 
only by military successes but the dispensation of judicial, social, and 
economic righteousness (II Samuel 8:15). 

Military conflicts, though, did mark his most visible successes as 
king. His station as warrior-king was firmly rooted in his early boyhood 
battles with wild beasts (I Samuel 17:34-35) and antagonistic enemies, 
such as Goliath (I Samuel 17:36-50). Later, as a renegade “anointed 
king on-the-run" and guerrilla fighter, with a band of four hundred men 
(I Samuel 22:3), he pursues after Amalekites, who had invaded Ziklag, 
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burning the city and abducting David and his mens' wives and families, 
and recaptured them (I Samuel 30). Warfare was ingrained in David; he 
used it for selfish as well as noble purposes. He even enlisted God's 
help in developing and implementing military strategy against the 
hated Philistines (II Samuel 5:22-25). 

Military victories were numerous in his early reign. Not less than 
nine major victories are listed in II Samuel, all of them occurring 
before Bathshebagate, and all were depicted as fulfilling a righteous and 
nationalistic cause: the preservation of Judah's existence. David did not 
exalt himself or the virtues of Judah as a nation state; instead, he 
humbled himself as a man who obeyed God, and gave Him both the 
public and private recognition due Him (II Samuel 5:10, 19, 8:1-14). 

A second primary area of David's successes before Bathshebagate 
revolved around his garnering and maintaining public support, personal 
friendships and professional loyalties particularly after his conquest of 
Goliath. David was showered with praises by the Israelite women [I 
Samuel 18:7); he developed strong personal relationships with 
Jonathan, Saul's son (I Samuel 18:1), his own band of guerrillas (I 
Samuel 22:3), and Achish an older mentor type (I Samuel 27:2-13). In 
addition, he maintained above all else, strong professional ties, 
especially with Joab, his general; with Ahithophel, his private advisor 
(at least until he abandoned him to conspire with Absalom to take the 
kingdom from David); and Zadok, David's trusted friend and faithful 
priest. The professional loyalties extended to David were in part for 
selfish gain, such as Joab; but others, such as Zadok and Jonathan, were 
established and maintained over time to exhibit trust and dedication to 
both David and Judah. 

The next section will describe and analyze Bathshebagate, as a 
point of crisis intervention, a point which tests the true moral identity 
of David. How does he respond? What consequences affect his ability 
to lead? What kind of leader is David after Bathshebagate? What 
lessons can we apply from our modern versions of Bathshebagate? 


Bathshebagate: Point of Leadership Crisis 


With the exclusion of the sexual tryst and the "demythologizing" 
of murder, Bathshebagate and Watergate were similar in several ways, 
including the commission of 1) sin or act of crime against society; 2) 
confrontation of the sin or crime by one or an institution who bears the 
responsibility of being a standard bearer of morality (i.e. Nathan the 
prophet) or of the people (i.e. the national media); 3) confession and 
repentance of sin or crime (although then President Nixon never 
publicly admitted to the break-in or cover-up, his August 1974 
resignation had signs of self-confession); and 4) the suffering of 
consequences of the sin or crime (again, although President Nixon 
never received what many contend was proper retribution for his 
alleged criminal conduct, his resignation, shame and public disapproval 
was punishment indeed), and for David was the death of the bastard 
child and the general unravelling of his kingship (Evans, 1973:705). 


With either Watergate, Bathshebagate, or other crisis intervention, the 
ramifications upon the stability and continued effectiveness on the 
institution of leadership are felt indefinitely. 

Bathshebagate happened when David's military and political 
successes were at their zenith. He endured the deaths of both his 
friend (Jonathan) and king (Saul) and reestablished himself among the 
people as the anointed ruler to replace Saul. David contended with 
Abner in establishing Isbosheth as king for two years. David's powerful 
yet friendly personality (Louis, 1977:26), shrewd and politically wise 
decisions (Louis, 1977:25; Lemche, 1978:18), and his overall 
multiplicity of roles (Louis, 1978:17) contributed to the profound 
“human king" (Abramski, 1984/1985:14) that he was. David reached 
the pinnacle of public leadership success, yet succumbed to the very 
human passions, in this case adultery, that he carried with him to his 
success. 


Adultery of the Heart? 


Jewish faith, of which David was a part, looks on sin not as a 
matter of thoughts, feelings, and emotions, but as action. In Judaism it 
is not thoughts per-se that will get you into trouble, but what you do 
with those thoughts. So, let us consider the drama in terms of acts, 
played out by the characters involved: 


Act 1: David sees Bathsheba - Adultery (II Samuel 11:2) 


Instead of doing what middle eastern kings of this day did - lead 
his army into battle - David opted to stay behind. One day David goes 
up on the roof of his palace in Jerusalem, to survey the splendor of his 
realm, when his eyes are met by the sight of a lovely young lady, 
gloriously un-attired, bathing on her own rooftop. Propriety might have 
dictated that the king divert his gaze and sees to it that he not 
succumb to lustful cravings and desires. But, alas, he looks, he stares, 
and he lusts.... At this point, the religious reader is inclined to wag the 
head in scornful contempt at such impropriety and conclude that David 
has, at this moment, “fallen from grace." He has committed adultery of 
the heart. After all, did not Jesus say, "Whoever looks at a woman to 
lust after her has committed adultery already in his heart" (Matthew 
5:28). Yes, he did. But when it comes to King David, we should realize 
that we are dealing with the Hebrew Bible; and while “lust" in Greek 
may well indicate a mental process, (thus holding the ‘guilty’ to a 
higher degree of responsibility) in the Hebrew mind it is only the 
intent to carry out a specific action that is under scrutiny. 

What we usually fail to recognize is that the Jewish sages of Jesus' 
own day had taught on the question of adultery, saying that with four 
things a man commits adultery: “with his eye, with his heart, with his 
hands, and with his feet.". The meaning is simple. A man first sees, 
then converts thought into intention, and carries it out physically, with 
his hands and with his feet. 


Again, in Judaism, it is not the thought itself that is sin, but the 
intention -- the plotting and planning to carry it out. And this, 
according to Jewish tradition, is where David stumbles. He could have 
thought about Bathsheba all day and all night (he probably did ...). He 
could even have played out his fantasies in his own mind. But he does 
not stop there. He converts his thoughts and his fantasies into an 
adulterous sexual liaison. David first sends messengers to summon 
Bathsheba. He sleeps with her, and (alas!) she conceives. 


Act 2: David sends Uriah (II Samuel 11:6-17) 


Next comes the cover-up. Failing to induce her husband, a 
commander fighting at Rabbah-ammon, to sleep with her -- so that the 
claim might be made that the baby is his -- David now plots his death. 
As commander-in-chief of the Israelite army, he sends Bathsheba's 
husband, Uriah the Hittite, to the front line of battle, knowing that he 
might well not return alive. David's lust is his action, and his action is 
his lust. For in his plotting, he has become, in point of fact, a 
murderer. 


Act 3: David takes Bathsheba (II Samuel 11:27) 


Bathsheba's husband, Uriah, of course does not return from battle 
alive, and David proceeds to take her to wife. Perhaps no one would 
have been the wiser had it not been for the fact that the government of 
the ancient Israelite kingdom had, as a unique attribute, its own system 
of checks and balances. In spite of fairly unlimited power and 
authority, an Israelite monarch was not absolute; nor could he run 
roughshod over his subjects. Granted, there was no "democracy," such 
as that possessed by the ancient Greeks. There was no legislature, no 
constituent assembly, no Supreme Court. There was, however, an 
office, divinely instituted, to which nominees were, as it were, 
confirmed or commissioned by the Almighty. It was the office of 
Prophet, and the select few who occupied it were usually concered, 
not so much with foretelling the future as with “forth telling" the 
present. Be it an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, or, in this case, a Nathan, the role 
of the prophet was to serve as the conscience of the king and as an 
unimpeachable voice of moral authority and rectitude. The prophet 
spoke as if he were a fourth branch of government (much like today’s 
national media); yet, the prophet was not tainted with bias, instead he 
was beyond the reach of political lackeys and influence-peddlers when 
he rebuked David. 


Act 4: Nathan's rebuke (II Samuel 12:1-12) 


And so it happens, that the smugly oblivious David is approached 
by Conscience personified, in the person of the prophet Nathan. Bear 
in mind that Nathan is not a reporter for the New York Times or 

National Public Radio; nor is he out to scoop the networks, in 


unraveling the scandal of the century. On the contrary, his approach is 
what we would be obliged to call low key, as he simply marches himself 
into the king's presence and proceeds to tell a story. Indeed, it might 
well be classed a parable, a form of teaching well-loved by Jewish sages. 
David, for his part, does not recognize that the story is fictitious, and 
he listens intently to the prophet. Nathan speaks of a poor man, who 
owned just one ewe lamb, near and dear to him. In the same town 
lived a rich man, with a great many flocks. Yet, when a traveler came, 
the rich man confiscated and slaughtered the ewe lamb rather than one 
of his own. Instantly, David interjects, pronouncing that the wealthy 
man who did this deed deserves to die and that his estate should 
compensate the poor man four times over, in accordance with Mosaic 
Law, for the loss of the lamb. 

The entire scene is, of course, a clever contrivance of the 
prophet - some even argue that Nathan deceived David (Marcus, 
1986:165) - to lure David into condemning himself, for he proceeds to 
announce that David is that rich man. He has been given an entire 
kingdom, full of wives and concubines; but this is not enough, and he 
has coveted instead the wife of Uriah the Hittite. Nathan pronounces 
judgment on David, saying, "You struck down Uriah the Hittite with the 
sword and took his wife to be your own .... Now, therefore, the sword 
will never depart from your house ...." In an instant, David has been 
uncovered, and the intentions of his heart laid bare. It is political 
scandal parexcellance, the likes of which John Kennedy and Marilyn 
Monroe could never match. It is Bathshebagate. 


Act 5: David's repentance (II Samuel 12:13-24) 


David, for his part, is undone. "I have sinned against the Lord," 
he confesses. When the child born to David and Bathsheba is stricken 
with illness, David refuses all nourishment and lays on the ground, in 
total self-abasement. But, alas, the child dies, whereupon David gets 
up, anoints himself, and eats. He declares that as long as the child was 
still alive, he had hope that he might be saved, and recover. But now 
that the child has died, nothing more can be done, and he must get on 
with life. He comforts his wife Bathsheba, and she bears him another 
son, whom they name Yedidiah, meaning “loved of God." 

David's leadership up to Bathshebagate seemed flawless. He 
honored God and man; he acted justly in all his decisions because he 
maintained an absolute standard of morality, justice and equality based 
upon the edicts and laws of a power greater than the political and 
military system he governed in: God's laws. With the commission of the 
crimes of adultery and conspiracy to commit murder, David breaks his 
covenantal relationship with God and is forced to either reconcile 
himself and his actions through a myriad of more lies and deceit, or 
confess and accept the judgment of God. 

What did David gain through confession? Did he avert the 
judgment of God and sidestep the consequences of his crimes? No. 
The judgment was complete and carried out in full (Fontaine, 1986:65- 


66). Consequences of his acts included the death of the unnamed child 
birthed out of deceit and sexual immorality (II Samuel 12:19); the rape 
of Tamar (daughter) by Amnon (son) (II Samuel 13:14); the death of 
Amnon by Absalom (son) (II Samuel 13:29); the conspiracy of the 
arrogant Absalom to overthrow David's kingdom while raping David's 
mistresses (II Samuel 16:22); the death of Absalom by Joab (II Samuel 
18:14), who deliberately disobeyed David's orders not to harm Absalom; 
and finally, David's other two sons of notoriety -- Adonijah and Solomon 
-- became embroiled in a heated battle over succession to the throne, 
with Solomon finally executing Adonijah (II Kings 2:25). 

Bathshebagate set in motion the wheels of decay and eventual 
deinstitutionalization of David's leadership capacity (Preston, 1982:41). 
He became a leader of crisis rather than a leader of authority. 
Legitimate use of political and military power is based on the use of 
authority, which is derived from a covenantal agreement with a higher 
power (i.e. God or for example, the Constitution). When this agreement 
is disannulled, whether legally or morally, the leader is guilty of breach 
of trust and thus leads by crisis and not by consent. 


Responsible Confrontation 


Now, let us examine the way this Biblical crisis was handled with 
crises of more recent memory. Again, political crisis is nothing new, 
but its treatment, and the way it is dealt with, has changed dramatically 
in recent decades. Moreover, we submit, it has changed for the worse! 
To be sure, in the annals of crises, the great watershed was Watergate, 
the most important of all twentieth-century scandals. This is not 
because it was so much more insidious or devious than the others, but 
simply because it brought down a sitting president. It was a watershed 
because, since then, it has been abundantly clear that the reporting of a 
scandal is more important than the scandal itself, and that the reporter 
of a scandal, especially he or she who is fortunate enough to break the 
story, wields substantial and generally unchecked power. 

Thus, we have a significant difference in the ground rules of 
reporting in the pre- and post-Watergate eras. Pre-Watergate, such 
questions were simply not acceptable. The underlying assumption was: 
Even if an official, no matter his position, had an affair, what does his 
personal actions or character traits have to do with managing the ship 
of state? Some ask: Was JFK less capable of staring down Castro and 
Kruschev, because he was rumored to have had secret liaisons with 
Marilyn Monroe? Did his extra-marital cavorting somehow make him 
impotent during the Berlin airlift? Or spineless in his determination to 
win the space race? Doubtless, there were those in the media who 
knew the truth, but such issues were off limits, for public 
dissemination, even among the muckrakers of the day. 

In the case of Watergate, there was a story -- of campaign dirty 
tricks, involving a break-in at Democratic National Headquarters -- 
which was subsequently leaked to the press. The story was then 
featured in headlines and feature stories across the country, with 
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embarrassing and potentially devastating consequences for Nixon's re- 
election bid. This, of course, prompted the cover-up, the attempt, 
launched from the Oval Office, to squelch the investigation of the 
incident. 

Notice, however, the essential difference with Bathshebagate. In 
the Biblical account, who breaks the story? Who leaks the sordid 
details to the public? Where are Woodward and Bernstein -- or their 
ancient counterparts? We only have the melancholy prophet, Nathan, 
who was sent by God to confront David with his sin. In Watergate, 
those who did the leaking were all-important, so much so that the 
national media itself became part of the story. But in Bathshebagate, 
this detail is insignificant. Notice also what Nathan does not do. He 
does not write down the crime and circulate it among the citizenry. 
He does not approach the elders of the city or announce his judgment 
in the town square. His intention is not to be a town crier, and he 
apparently has no desire to profit personally from his skills at 
investigative reporting. His end is not to embarrass the king, but to 
bring him to repentance. With characteristic brevity of style, we are 
led to conclude that Nathan went to David only and that he rebuked 
him privately. In the political arena, press and president have often 
shared a mutually adversarial relationship; but there is no animus here 
between prophet and king -- only an atmosphere of responsible 
confrontation. The parable about the rich man and the poor man's 
sheep is for David's hearing only. 


Responsible Purgation 


David, moreover, is caught by the force of his own logic, and he is 
without excuse. This is no Teflon monarch, and the charge sticks. But 
think again about the parallel to Watergate. Should he perpetrate a 
cover-up? Should he try to silence Nathan? Amazingly, no cover-up is 
launched. The king makes no attempt to bribe Nathan, or have him 
arrested, or even executed, all of which would have been within the 
purview of an absolutist ruler. Rather, David is ingenuous, even 
transparent, acknowledging his transgression before his accuser. He 
makes no public confession; nor is he compelled to. His sin has been 
“against the Lord," and this is how his confession is framed. 

Furthermore, the terse phrase recorded in the book of Samuel is 
not the end of his repentance; for this historical account must be 
balanced with David's lengthy purgation of soul, found in the fifty-first 
Psalm: "Have mercy on me ... Blot out my transgressions ... Cleanse me 
... and I will be clean ... Create in me a pure heart ... Do not cast me 
from your presence ... Save me from blood guilt ... The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart, O God, you will not 
despise." Just as impressive as David's attitude of repentance is the 
fact that the prophet accepts it, saying, in another terse phrase: "The 
Lord also has put away your sin" (II Samuel 12:13) -- just like that! 
David is not to die, in punishment for Uriah's murder; but his son is to 
die. In other words, in allowing David to live, God will afford him a 


much better opportunity to repent than if he were to die. And indeed, 
David does something. He couples his verbal repentance with action. 
True to the demonstrative behavior of Middle-easterners, David enters 
into a total fast and lays prostrate on the ground, until the child is dead 
and the whole ordeal is over. All of this is understandable, even 
predictable. What is not predictable is the aftermath of it all, when 
David arises, washes himself, and goes on with living. 

The modern, Watergate-conscious reader, is left wondering: 
Where's the justice in that? He's supposed to be unseated, dethroned, 
and done in. It should be a veritable witch hunt. Perhaps God knows 
something that we do not -- that if perfection were the golden mean by 
which all leaders are judged, we would not have any leaders. Maybe the 
Bible is ultimately less judgmental than we progressive modernists. 
Yes, David is told that his kingdom will be racked by war and 
insurrection as a result of his sin; but -- incredibly -- he is allowed to 
continue being king. Here is one who is complicit in murder, who 
writes a Psalm, lays prostrate and fasts for a week, and is ultimately ... 
forgiven. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What political lessons can we learn from this expose of King 
David? Successful public leadership is less dependent upon bipartisan 
approval of ideological whims and ideas, successful political arm- 
twisting, political cajolery and one-upmanship, and more dependent 
upon fulfillment of ideas and decisions based on morality, social 
responsibility, servanthood and public interest. Although David was 
anything but the epitome of virtue, he possessed a humble heart, one 
that recognized personal failing not as a rationalization for ineptitude 
but as an admission of selflessness -- meaning that without dependence 
upon Jewish law and Yahweh, the ultimate law giver; he was hopelessly 
lost. 

Further, as the character Nathan demonstrated, private 
confrontation of error was sufficient. The consequences of David's sin 
was evident in the threefold judgment of his action (II Samuel 12:12); 
however, the manner in which God judged the sin was between 
Nathan, David and God. Who wins, today, when the standard bearer of 
news (i.e. the media) unprofessionally and without hesitation releases 
potentially damaging information about a public official's personal life, 
without verifying the source of validity of the so called facts? No one 
wins. The public official's character is tainted for life (e.g. Clarence 
Thomas and Gary Hart), the media marks another notch in its holster 
for bringing down a public official; yet in essence, displays its 
professional incompetence and social irresponsibility, and the people 
become less trusting of government, public officials and the media. 
Finally, the institution of leadership is irrevocably harmed, even to the 
point of becoming deinstitutionalized. 

In addition, Bathshebagate, as well as, for example, Watergate, 
demonstrates aptly that consequences of sin (e.g. adultery and 
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complicity in murder as well as knowledge of burglary) and attempted 
denial are inevitable and inescapable, due in part in an attempt to hide 
or rationalize the committed sin. Admission of guilt does not result in 
the excuse of the criminal or immoral action, but it does provide 
something more intangible and much more beneficial for all parties 
involved: a clear acceptance of right and wrong based upon Judeo- 
Christian principles. 

Is morality as an important factor as traits, behaviors, and 
situational environments in analyzing the scope of leadership, the 
effectiveness of leadership potential, and the interaction between 
leader and follower? Absolutely. In fact, it is more so. Morality or the 
lack thereof is the essence of personal character development. Without 
the presence and impact of morality, decisions, leaders, and finally 
leadership fall prey to relative indices of right and wrong and thus lack 
institutional virtue which is mandatory for societal longevity. 
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Implications of Hegel’s Theory of Modern Bureaucracy 
for Public Management. 


Now and then a thoughtful examination of known territory 
provides an opportunity for considering the status quo from a 
fresh perspective. Such is the case with Carl K. Y.,Shaw’s 
explication, “Hegel’s Theory of Modern Bureaucracy.” In this 
paper, I use Shaw’s explication of Hegel’s theory, which Shaw 
contrasts with Weber’s model, as a vehicle for considering the 
implications of Hegel’s theory for Public Management. Following 
a summary of Shaw’s presentation with appropriate commentary, I 
present a scenario that bends theoretical logic so as to extend 
Hegel’s concept of subsumption into a real world example. This 
example illustrates how Hegel’s subsumption dynamic yields a 
different, and, I believe, better, view of bureaucratic 
structure and function. In the final section, I discuss the 
implications of Hegel’s theory for inquiring about bureaucracy. 


Shaw’s Contrast Between Hegel And Weber 


Shaw characterizes Hegel’s theory as based in Hegel’s 
consideration of the executive function of the state and as 
equivalent in comprehensiveness to Weber’s ideal type of 
bureaucracy. He compares Hegel to Weber and finds them alike in 
Many respects (Shaw, p. 382-383). Both Hegel and Weber require 
that bureaucracy be legitimate but differ on the basis for 
legitimacy. For Weber it is the legal-rational state and for 
Hegel it is political sentiment, which involves trust between 
citizens and the governing body (Shaw, p. 386). Both trace 
bureaucracy to its genesis in monarchy as an apparatus to 
control the aristocracy, but differentiate between its genesis 
and functions (Shaw, p. 383). For Hegel, the functions of 
bureaucracy are two: to supervise the activities of corporations 
in civil society and to advise the monarch, reporting the 
concrete situations that constitute public affairs (Shaw, p. 
282). For Weber, legitimacy authorizes the bureaucracy to carry 
out the will of policymakers, what we have come to call the 


1. Carl K. Y¥Y. Shaw, “Hegel’s Theory of Modern Bureaucracy”, 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 86, No. 2 (June, 
199Z), pp. 381 - 389. 
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function of policy implementation, which is the foundation of 
the administrative state as we know it. 


Both Hegel and Weber consider organizational 
characteristics of bureaucracy with substantial agreement on 
them (Shaw, p. 383). Both acknowledge constitutional division 
of jurisdictions and describe top positions as organs, elected 
or appointed political leaders, notables or professional 
politicians. In the U.S. constitutional state, for example, 
Weber and Hegel would, no doubt, acknowledge separation of 
powers among co-equal branches and levels of government (federal 
and state) as the constitutional division of jurisdictions and, 
perhaps, describe cabinet departments, agencies and commissions 
as “organs." Legislators, the president and governors are 
examples of elected leaders; judges, cabinet appointees and 
appointed agency heads are other leaders. One does not usually 
consider politicians in the U.S. as “professional politicians" 
in the same sense as that term applies in parliamentary states, 
but some elected officials at state and local levels may 
qualify, particularly those who require specific types of 
expertise, like district attorneys. "Notables" play no official 
role in the U.S. system. 


For both Hegel and Weber, administrative staff are civil 
servants arrayed in a hierarchy characterized by functional 
specialization of tasks, impersonal rights, separation of 
official and private spheres and fixed remuneration (Shaw, p. 
383). At this level, the theory or model of bureaucratcy moves 
from the general (policymaking) to the specific (policy 
administration). In so doing, functional specialization refers 
to specific policy domains, for example, those denoted by 
cabinet departments (e.g., Department of Defense) or agencies 
{e.g., National Institutes of Health). 


The role of bureaucracy, as noted above, originated in 
monarchies, where the leader’s whim is the bureaucrat’s guiding 
principle. The bureaucrat carries out (executes) the principle. 
The bureaucrat cannot substitute another principle or fail to 
obey without jeopardizing personal safety, general tranquility, 
or both. Accountability, or the responsibility for one’s 
actions, also occurs at the monarch’s whim, frequently according 
to the degree to which one is "favored", for whatever reason. 

No “rights” exists except as monarchs choose to grant, remove or 
withhold then. 


Z. Donald R. Barry and Howard R. Whitcomb, The Legal Foundations 
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With the transition to rights-based government, whether 
legitimized through legality or political sentiment, the need 
for neutrality in the exercise of authority arises to, assure 
fair treatment. Otherwise, the monarch’s whim is replaced by 
the bureaucrat’s, with the same potential for capriciousness. 
The notions of separation and fixed remuneration in both Hegel 
and Weber are meant to assure bureaucratic neutrality. 
Separation of private and official spheres, theoretically, keeps 
bureaucrats from exerting more than legitimate authority. 
Because authority accompanies incumbency, the bureaucrat is 
“authorized” only while functioning in the bureaucratic role and 
in official duties. Clear understanding of, and adherence to, 
the principle of separation, for example, precludes the 
incidents of job-related sexual harrassment so common in 
bureaucracies today. Superiors would not use their position of 
authority to coerce subordinates into interactions extraneous to 
official functions and intimidating to the subordinate. 
Combining the logic of bureaucracy with rights leads one to 
conclude that sexual harassment in the workplace constitutes a 
prima facie violation, that is, unauthorized use of power. 


Fixed remuneration is intended to reinforce neutrality in 
another way, by insuring that bureaucrats are free of external 
influences. In short, theoretically, wages prevent the bribes 
that would cause bureaucrats to rank some citizens’ rights above 
others. We need not go far to find evidence showing that fixed 
remuneration, which is a common feature of operating 
bureaucracies, does not prevent bribes. Side deals are common 
and frequently ignored, unless they cross an invisible threshold 
or otherwise raise citizens’ ire. And, because a principle 
fails in practice does not prove that the principle is fatally 
flawed. Principles are, after all, norms that bind, even if 
they only bind the ethical. But the purpose here is to present 
commonalities and differences of Weber and Hegel, not justify 
them. 


Where Hegel and Weber Differ 


Hegel and Weber differ on the basis for recruitment to 
bureaucratic positions and the nature of bureaucratic action 
(Shaw, p. 383). Hegel bases recruitment on knowledge and Weber 
on expertise. Shaw characterizes Hegel’s form of knowledge as 
“practical judgment", with "judgment" construed as the 
connection between universal and particular wherein the 
universal is recognized through the faculty of judgment and is 
made particular by repeated judgments (Shaw, p. 385). Knowledge 
as judgment is developed through ethical education to develop 
the capacity to evaluate public affairs and organization 
discipline (Shaw, p. 382). Organization discipline involves 
separation of private from public spheres and immunity to 


bribes, that is, fair execution of official responsibilities. 
Ethical education and organization discipline are the internal 
controls on bureaucratic action. External controls include 
supervision by citizens and corporations. Internal and external 
controls constitute accountability (Shaw, p. 382). 


Weber’s expertise rests on a technical foundation (Shaw, 
p. 384), which can be construed as knowledge of the system of 
rules that constitute the policy domain and systematic 
application of those rules to presenting cases. Rules are 
stable, or unchanging, exhaustive, or covering all possible 
cases, and learnable (Shaw, p. 384). Said differently, rules 
are the means to achieve policy ends. Rules replace arbitrary 
will with fairness. 


From these bases for recruitment, bureaucratic activity 
ensues. For Hegel, bureaucratic activity based on knowledge is 
“subsumption”, a process of judgment by which bureaucrats 
mediate between universal legal norms and individual cases to 
ascertain what is right (Shaw, p. 384). Shaw notes that Hegel 
equates the concept of subsumption to that of adjudication in 
the courts, to "thinking the case together with the law" (Shaw, 
p.- 385). “Bureaucrats, like judges, can work only under norms 
and use their practical judgment to arrive at the best results 
within the framework of laws." (Shaw, p. 385). 


In other words, the bureaucrat, based on 1) understanding 
of the norm in part determined by education and training and in 
part on the content of previous relevant decisions (precedents), 
Z) consideration of the specifics of the particular case, and 3) 
recognition of the impact of this decision and each new decision 
on the meaning of the norm, decides what to do in the specific 
Situation. In essence, discretion is the bureaucratic act. 
Given the amount of conscious reflection involved in the 
bureaucratic act, the bureaucrat is able to justify the finding. 
The result is the policy as it stands in light of the 
Situational judgment, much as U.S. laws are modified by court 
decisions, especially Supreme Court decisions. 


Rules and Decisions 


This view of bureaucratic activity, Shaw states (Shaw, p. 
384), contrasts markedly with the traditional view based on 
Weber’s model of bureaucracy. Indeed. In Weber’s model, rules 
are the means to legitimate government ends. 
As noted above, rules are stable, apply to all cases and are 
learnable. Learning them constitutes bureaucratic expertise. 
Bureaucrats use that expertise to apply rules to individual 
cases. Cases meeting criteria specified in the rule are 
accepted and are treated equally because the bureaucrat 


separates private preferences from public duty and is immune to 
outside influences that would interfere with fairness. Cases 
not meeting criteria are rejected. Decisions are limited to 
"accept" or “reject”. To accept a case that does not meet the 
criteria, or to reject a case that meets criteria, is 
discretion, or deviance. 


One simple example is qualifying for a driver’s license. 
The rules are that one must be 16 and pass vision, knowledge and 
vehicle operating tests. If one receives a license, these 
criteria have been met. A complex example is qualifying for 
disability benefits. The rules contain a complex combination of 
time, condition and evidence criteria involving facts and 
speculations. 


The act of declaring eligibility in complex situations 
requires discretion, some argue. It requires discretion 
because, in these complex situations, the bureaucrat is faced 
with the need to balance compassion and flexibility with 
impartiality and rules gnd to respond to demands exceeding 
organization resources. The complexity of many bureaucratic 
environments is one reason why Hegel’s theory offers a welcome 
alternative to the rules-based model. 


The locus of bureaucratic action in the individual allows 
Hegel to overcome another problematic aspect of bureaucracy, one 


that Weber’s model is routinely criticized for, that is, 
accountability. In Weber’s model, bureaucratic action is 
clerical, Shaw notes (Shaw, p. 385). Bureaucrats deal only with 
means, not ends. This is a separation of function that 
contributes to a lack of individual accountability, the "I don’t 
make policy, I only follow orders," mentality. Hegel avoids 
this problem by making bureaucratic judgment the defining 
feature of bureacratic action. He considers separation to be a 
problem of bureaucracy, the result of excessive functional 
division of tasks (Shaw, p. 382). For Hegel, bureaucrats are 
accountable because they can answer for their own judgments. 


Thus, individual accountability is problematic in Weber’s 
model and central to Hegel’s theory. But, of course, 
accountability also can be considered from an organizational 
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perspective and in either legal or political frameworks.” As 


Oakerson notes, legal accountability refers to "policing the 
boundaries of discretion", whereas political accountability 
addresses how discretion is exercised. Given these perspectives 
on accountability, one can argue that individual accountability 
is not possible in Weber’s model and organizational 
accountability is irrelevant in Hegel’s theory except as it 
represents some aggregate of individuals’ decisions. One can 
also argue that legal accountability is central to Weber’s model 
and irrelevant in Hegel’s theory. In Hegel, discretion is 
bureaucratic action, not exception. Political accountability is 
irrelevant in Weber and constitutes the form of external control 
in Hegel’s theory (Shaw, p. 382). 


Hierarchy 


The issue of accountability is related to the issue of 
hierarchy, a feature of both Weber and Hegel. Shaw does not 
reason about the shape of hierarchy in Hegel except to note its 
presence for Hegel in the articulation of functional divisions 
(Shaw, p. 382). What Hegel surely means is that separating 
functions creates the need for determining their arrangement vis 
a vis each other: that arrangement may be such that the result 
is a flat, or horizontal, hierarchy, or a vertical hierarchy. 
The hierarchy represents both a structure of authority and 
responsibility and a process of communication and activity among 
functional entities. The distribution of authority creates 
“height” in a hierarchy and the degree of task differentiation 
defines the "width" of the hierarchy. 


For example, in the U.S. political-administrative state, 
setting norms is a political process taking place in three co- 
equal branches of government, each of which is dominant in some 
issue areas and "superintendent" in others. Frequently, laws 
are shaped, modified and reshaped by decisions taken in the 
various branches of government. Sometimes a judicial decision 
will change the shape of the norm considerably, as is the case 
with women’s right to choose abortion in Roe vs. Wade. That 
decision triggered opposition that grew slowly but methodically 
until modifications to the norm, in the form of federal and 
state laws, executive orders and judicial decisions, have 
succeeded in all but eliminating the right for many, especially 
the poor who must rely on public funding for medical care. 
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Participants in the political processes include citizens 
via public opinion polls and voting, supporters through campaign 
Support and political appointments to executive and judicial 
positions, policy advocates through lobbying, legislators and 
executives by campaigning, being elected and legislating. 
Legislation includes legislative laws and executive orders, both 
of which frequently are modified by judicial decisions, as noted 
above. 


Once passed and signed by the executive (president or 
governor), the law or executive order is transferred to the 
states or an executive agency for implementation. Laws and 
executive orders are of three types, generally: regulation, 
public management and benefit distribution. It may be that 
regulatory laws, because they set standards for economic 
activity, are what Hegel considers as the bureaucratic function 
of “superintend[ing] corporate activity" (Shaw, p. 382). Public 
Management deals with operating the machinery of government and 
benefit distribution. Benefit distribution focuses on 
allocating resources among competing interests, both among and 
within policy domains. It also is called public service 
delivery. Hegel places bureaucratic activity in the executive 
branch (Shaw, p. 381). 


Executive agencies are headed by political appointees and 
staffed by a combination of other political appointees and 
bureaucrats. Politically appointed agency leaders, if they are 


loyal to the executive who appoints them and perform the role of 
liaison between the executive and the professional bureaucracy, 
are similar to the “high officials that advise the monarch” in 
Hegel’s theory (Shaw, p. 382). One can rightly say that agency 
leaders advise the executive, but not necessarily the 
legislature, which develops its own linkages yith the 
bureaucracy and, frequently, interest groups. 


Executive agencies begin the implementation process by 
writing rules to govern the exercise of governmental authority 
and individual and corporate rights vis a vis that government 
authority. Such rules intend clarification of the intent of 
laws and become the standard for judging compliance of affected 
citizens and corporations. The process of rules writing applies 
to regulatory, public management and benefit distribution laws. 


Writing of rules obviously involves discretion. If laws 
were clear and unambiguous, they would not need further 


6. Barry and Whitcomb, Legal..., p. 39. 
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specification. Rule writing is itself a learned skill, hence a 
clear example of Weber’s technical expertise (Shaw, p. 382). 
Although the process of rules writing is open to citizens and 
corporations through an elaborate process of notification, 
public hearings, publication, comments, exceptions, and appeals 
procedures, articulation of the concepts generated by these 
processes falls to rule-writing experts. Rule writers then hand 
the rules over to rule enforcers. The rules thereby become 
disconnected from their writers; their writers become anonymous. 
Human involvement in bureaucracy ends. 


Despite the specification of rules and the ubiquity of 
their framework in operating bureaucracies, a mythigal "99 
percent” of bureaucratic interactions are informal,~ hence 
political in the way Hegel uses the term (Shaw, p. 384). 
Informal interactions become formal when a violation of 
regulations or procedures is called to the attention of the 
bureaucracy, or when a grievance is filed. Reporting invokes 
administrative law processes that eventually result in a ruling 
of improper administrative action, procedural irregularities or 
exonoration. The “result” of administration is correct or 
incorrect application of the rules. Whether rules are 
appropriate surrogates for congressional intent or bureaucratic 
culpability is rarely an issue unless negligence is alleged and 
determined. 


Implementation of laws in applied bureaucracy does not 
stop at rules. Burueacracy exercises authority over certain 
conduct of citizens and corporations, but it also operates the 
machinery of government and delivers public services. Operating 
the machinery of government includes management of the rules 
writing, regulatory and benefit distribution processes. Thus, 
public management encompasses the regulatory and benefit 
distribution laws just as rules writing is one function of 
public management. Bureaucratic structures and functions are 
intertwined. Beyond the rules aspects of bureaucracy, service 
delivery often involves regional and local governmental units in 
addition to federal and state governments and agencies. This 
adds to the distribution of authorities and tasks, making the 
policy implementation bureaucracy both "high" and “wide". One 
might call the U.S. policy system an extreme example of the 
Weberian model. 


8. 5 U.S.C.A., Sections 551-559, 701-706, 1305, 3105, 3344, 
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Hegel’s theory, as Shaw presents it, then, differs greatly 
from the Weberian model, which is the basis for our 
understanding of operating bureaucracies. Does this very 
differen} view suggest insights that help us, in the spirit of 
Goodsell to support and assist real world bureaucracies in 
their efforts to implement public policies? I believe it does, 
in two ways. One concerns the issue of accountability and the 
other concerns the structure of the bureaucracy. To illustrate 
these issues, I use a scenario drawn from the street-level of 
bureaucracy. The scenario contrasts Weberian and Hegelian 
bureaucratic behavior so as to highlight the differences and the 
outcomes that occur as a result. 


Bureaucratic Activity: A Scenario 


Jim and John are cousins. Both are eight years old. Both 
live in middle class, two-parent families and have siblings. 
Both are third graders in their respective public school systems 
and play Little League baseball. Both do well in schoolwork, 
love Saturday morning cartoons and find themselves “in trouble” 
with the predictability that one expects of active eight-year 
olds. 


While visiting their grandparents one fall weekend, Jim 
and John venture beyond their limits, climbing onto the roof of 
an old shed to retrieve their frisbee, which has landed there 
after a bad toss. Jim slips, loses his balance, falls and rolls 
toward the roof’s edge. John grabs Jim and tries to hang on, 
but fails. Both fall off the roof to the ground below, Jim 
kicking John in the face as they roll, John’s head hitting a 
rock as he lands. Stunned and frightened, they look at each 
other, rub their hurts, and begin to cry. "Boy, are we in 
trouble,” they moan. “We never should have climbed on the 
roof." They get up slowly, brush the dirt and gravel from their 
clothes, realizing that they are not seriously hurt, just 
bruised and aching. They concoct a story about tripping and 
falling while running through the woods, and return to their 
grandmother’s house. The weekend ends, Jim and John return to 
their respective homes with their families. 


On Monday, Jim and John go off to their respective 
schools, the bruises more obvious now and the truth well-buried. 


10. Charles Goodsell, The Case For Bureaucracy. A Public 
Administration Polemic, Znd ed., (Chatham, NJ: Chatham 
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Both Jim’s and John’s teachers are competent and knowledgeable 
about constitutional state laws that affect school age children. 
Both are trained to be alert to, and recognize, social, as well 
as academic, needs. One relevant law is a child protection act 
that seeks to protect children from abuse. The act applies in 
both Jim’s and John’s school districts. It charges those in 
direct contact with children to prevent child abuse by being 
sensitive to potential child abuse and reporting to the state 
cases of suspected abuse. Among the "Suspected conditions" are 
poorly explained bruises and sudden changes in disposition, like 
becoming withdrawn and uncommunicative. 


Jim’s and John’s teachers dutifully notice the nasty 
bruises on their faces and each asks how the bruises occurred. 
Jim and John sheepishly and hesitantly relay the story about 
tripping and falling. Both teachers recognize that the bruises 
seem more severe than what would be caused by tripping and 
falling, but upon further questioning, both boys clam up and 
refuse to say more. 


Jim’s teacher fills out a report of suspected abuse and 
submits it to the state, triggering an investigation that 
includes placing Jim in the temporary custody of child 
protective services and removing him from his home. A social 
worker is assigned to the case. She interviews the parents, the 
teacher and school principal, Jim, checks court records, 
arranges for Jim and his parents to be evaluated by a 
psychologist, reviews all the information and, three weeks 
later, concludes that Jim’s bruises have not been caused by 
abuse. Jim is returned to his parents. 


John’s teacher responds to John’s story about tripping and 
falling with disbelief. "Those bruises weren’t caused by 
tripping and falling," she declares. She knows John’s parents, 
having met them twice at parent-teacher conferences. She judges 
them to be concerned parents, anxious to help their son excel. 
She discusses John’s bruises with the principal, pointing out 
that she has taught John’s older brother and never had occasion 
to suspect abuse. The principal confirms the teacher’s 
perception of John’s parents, adding that John’s father is a 
Little League coach who visits the school annually to recruit 
players, especially those who need extra encouragement. The 
principal indicates that, in her experience, parents like John’s 
do not abuse their children. She believes it is unlikely that 
abuse is the cause of the bruises. That evening, the teacher 
calls John’s parents and expresses her concern about the bruises 
and their cause, especially in light of John’s evasiveness and 
subsequent refusal to respond. John’s parents thank the teacher 
for her concern and relay the teacher’s concern that the bruises 
could not have been caused by a fall. John struggles to hold 
back the tears, then haltingly reveals the real story of how he 
and Jim were bruised. "Don’t tell Jim I told," he pleads, "I 
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promised." The next morning, John’s parents call John’s teacher 
to clarify what happened. The teacher thanks them and continues 
her day. The incident fades. No report is filed. 


Scenario In the Contexts of Weber and Hegel 


What should be apparent immediately is that both teachers 
face the same situation. Both boys show symptoms sometimes 
indicative of child abuse and responded in ways that made the 
origin of injuries unclear. Each teacher might have pretended 
not to notice the bruises, but each questioned the boys, thereby 
signaling concerns and becoming responsible for responding to 
ensure that the children’s environments were safe. 


Each teacher has the same decision choices. Each can: 1) 
report the symptoms to find that abuse exists; 2) report to find 
that abuse does not exist; 3) not report to find that abuse 
exists; 4) not report to find that abuse does not exist. 
Immediate reporting protects in situations 1 and Z and precludes 
the occurrence of 3. However, it exposes the child and family 
to risks of investigation associated with reporting when abuse 
does not exist (Z), as noted in the scenario. Not reporting can 


be chosen as a way to do nothing and hope nothing happens or as 
away to evaluate whether the norm of a safe environment fits 
the child’s circumstances. Not reporting protects from the 
problems encountered as a result of reporting when abuse does 
not exist, but invites the risks associated with not reporting 
when abuse exists. 


The appropriate response in Weberian bureaucracy is to 
report suspected abuse. Reporting fulfills the teacher’s 
obligation, that is, to administer the law by following the 
rules. Not to report is, by definition, deviant (Shaw, p. 385). 
Thus, Jim’s teacher is a "good bureaucrat” because she follows 
the rules and John’s teacher is deviant because she exercises 
discretion. If the rules are faulty, we can hold the rulemakers 
accountable, if we can identify them, but we cannot because they 
are anonymous. 


Reporting also can be justified on the basis that, when 
abuse does not exist, as is the case in decisions Z and 4, 
effective investigation will reveal as much. If abuse exists, 
as is the case in decisions i and 3, reporting ensures that 
abuse cannot occur during the investigation. Immediate 
reporting, then, covers three eventualities, those in decsions 
1, Z and 3. Thus, one could argue that reporting also is the 
"safest" response. On the other hand, immediate reporting 
increases costs to taxpayers, the child’s family and the child. 
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Taxpayers must pay the costs of investigation and the family 
bears the burdens of suspicion, disruption and emotional trauma. 
Perhaps particularly vulnerable is the child, who, at the age of 
eight, cannot be expected to discern the potential for havoc 
accruing to an innocent lie, yet must endure its consequences. 


In the Hegelian bureacracy, the appropriate response is 
that of John’s teacher, not to report when abuse has not 
occurred. It is legitimate to report only if abuse exists. The 
use of decision options always is sequential, with not reporting 
preceding reporting. In not reporting, one runs the risk of not 
reporting when abuse exists (3), but avoids the consequences of 
reporting when abuse does not exist (Z). Those consequences can 
be substantial to taxpayers, the family and the child, as the 
scenario shows. The only question remaining is whether, if 
John’s teacher’s actions are bound by Hegel’s theory, she might 
have reported immediately whether or not abuse exists. I would 
argue that to do so is to violate the theory because immediate 
reporting means either a hasty decision about the presence of 
abuse or a non-thoughtful response. The ethical education 
necessary to prepare bureaucrats for their roles should preclude 
bureaucrats from considering either of these options. 

Therefore, immediate reporting constitutes dereliction of duty. 


From the Hegelian perspective, then, John’s teacher 
evaluated the situation in the context of the social norm of a 
protective environment for children and made a prudent, 
practical judgment (Shaw, p. 385). No doubt her ethical 
education and organization discipline provide the internal 
controls she needs to respond appropriately (Shaw, p. 382). 
Practical wisdom is her crucial qualification (Shaw, p. 386). 
She observes the same symptoms as Jim’s teacher, but seeks 
available information, communicates directly with participants 
and relies on her experience to discern whether the protective 
environment intended by the law has been breached in this 
instance. John’s confession confirms her decision, but if abuse 
were present, that might also be revealed in her inquiry, and 
reporting would occur when it became necessary. 


The important points are: 1) the decision about reporting 
rests with John’s teacher, not in a rule, so she also can 
justify and be held accountable for her action (Shaw, p. 382). 
especially to policy advocates who must judge whether her 
decisions sustain the norm (Shaw, p. 387), and Z) the decision 
to be made is based on the norm and the Sjfpuation, not on the 
rational self-interest of the bureaucrat. Rational self- 
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interest requires that the bureaucrat’s decision be motivated by 
what’s best for the bureaucrat. It is difficult to conceive how 
the bureaucrat can base the decision on self-interest when 
decision elements are limited to factors (norm and situation) 
outside the bureaucrat. 


In short, when we look at the same familiar territory 
through Shaw’s lens on Hegel, we recognize that the norm, the 
Situation and the bureaucrat’s decision form a whole that 
proscribes self-interested behavior by the bureaucrat and 
results in either reinforcement or erosion of the norm. More 
importantly for our real world concerns about accountability, 
because the bureaucrat’s decision is the result of personal 
evaluation and choice, Hegel’s theory permits us to consider 
bureaucratic accountability as the decision itself. John’s 
teacher’s decision stands as a visible indicator of her 
competence in upholding the norm. 


Using Hegel’s logic to analyze real bureaucracies, then, 
leaves us in a very different place, a place where individual 
actions capture our attention. 


Implications of Hegel for Public Management 


The implications of Hegel for public management are 
several. Based on Hegel, we necessarily view bureaucracy as 
bureaucrats’ deciding individual situations in the context of 
policy. Thus, Hegel leads us to focus on decisions and their 
outcomes. Rulemaking, application and enforcement, important 
features of the Weberian model, are irrelevant. All bureaucrats 
use norms to guide their decisions in specific situations and 
are accountable, but those functions that directly affect the 
meaning of norms gain new importance. Functions that establish 
and sustain bureaucrats’ decisionmaking competence also gain 
greater importance. 


Hegel’s theory, then, suggests a model of bureaucracy long 
on decisionmaking and short on hierarchy. Bureaucrats are 
accountable for their decisions, their decisions are the 
measures of their competence. The function of the bureaucracy 
around them is to support their ability to make competent 
decisions. The dynamic model of bureaucracy suggested by Hegel 
is shown in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 


> CASE(S) | Education 
/ | 
| Discipline 
Political DECISION(S) | 
Accountability |Accountebility 
| 
|Reinforcement 
CASE(S) | 
| Evaluation 


DECISION (S) 
/ 
T LAW > CASE(S) 


_.n = Point in time, 

LAW = applicable norm, 
CASE(s) particular situation(s) 
DECISION (S) bureaucratic choice(s) 


In Figure 1, the law’s meaning at any given point in time 
is a function of its meaning at a previous point in time and 
modification by bureaucratic decisions in relevant cases as time 
elapses. Key factors of control in Hegel’s theory are external 
control through political accountability, shown at the left of 
the figure. As noted earlier, political accountability occurs 
when citizens’ evaluate the norm in light of bureaucratic 
decisions applying the norm to cases. The result is a norm 
modified by decisions. Internal control occurs as a result of 
the bureaucrats ethical education, organization discipline and 
accountability, as shown at the right. 


For real bureaucracies, I add reinforcement of ethical 
education and internal evaluation of decisions, important 
additions because bureaucracies are not perpetual motion 
machines. Once set on a course, they do not continue without 
steering, adjustment or renewal. The environment changes, 
therefore bureaucrats need to change. The logic applies to all 
bureaucracies and all bureaucratic functions because U.S. 
government bureaucracies always function in the context of laws: 
norms create them, constrain them and sustain them. 


Based on Hegel’s model, we should be devising methods for 
systematic political review so that the situations that become 
visible through media exposure and are resolved through belated 
Congressional oversight and replacement of offending leadership 
eccur less frequently. For example, systematic political review 
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of appointed leaders’ decisions may have highlighted that 
contracts to build golf courses and resorts were being built 
with DHUD monies appropriated for the purpose of developing 
affordable housing. Focusing directly on the decisions makes it 
far more difficult for the decisionmakers to avoid 
accountability. Without systematic review, accountability in 
operating bureaucracies will remain rare and limited to cases 
where exposure comes as a result of serendipity or excessive 
arrogance. 


Despite its rarity, the above example demonstrates that 
political review, if not systematic, does occur occasionally in 
U.S. society. Additional examples of political review are the 
scorecards on legislative votes and campaign support sources 
published periodically by both conservative and liberal 
interests, although these apply to elected leaders, not 
appointed leaders and bureaucrats. 


The key to systematic political review in bureaucracies is 
documentation of decisions in a format that can be linked to 
applicable norms and summarized in reports. For example, even 
among the highly differentiated tasks of Weberian bureaucracy, 
review is possible. Differentiated tasks range from program 
planning to operations management, from budgeting and accounting 
to human resources management, from quality assurance to 
expenditure control. Within each of these, subdivisions 
differentiate tasks even further. Nonetheless, political review 
of budgeting could focus on the degree to which the adopted 
budget and expenditures support service goal accomplishment. 


The common criticism that a bureaucracy is “top-heavy” is 
one non-technical example. The criticism assumes that "top- 
heavy" bureaucracies spend too much on "administration" and not 
enough on “services”. The implication is that the norm is 
service delivery and amounts spent for other than service 
delivery do not support the norm. A crude measure of "too much” 
may be the percent of total expenditures on administration, 
sometimes compared against the standard of a private sector 
counterpart. The decision to spend "too much" on administration 
is a bad decision in the service delivery policy context. The 
Hegelian conclusion would be that the bureaucrats need to 
reformulate the budget to direct as many resources as possible 
toward activities supporting the service delivery norm. 


Given the proliferation of rules-based documentation in 
operating bureaucracies, additional documentation is not likely 
to be popular. Of course, the introduction of decision 
accountability precludes the need for rules-based documentation, 
but that too would be a hard sell. What is known may be 
annoying, but it is safe. Bureaucrats also would fear that 
decision accountability would lead to hiring and firing on the 
basis of decisions. Certainly that is true. However, except in 
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cases of egregious or repeated bad judgments, where dismissal is 
justified, the intent of using bureaucrats’ decisions in the 
context of applicable norms as a basis for accountability is to 
develop the mindset that government is about accomplishing 
public purposes. "Structuring" bureaucracy around decision 
competence in the context of norms and cases establishes a 
strong and direct link between bureaucrats and public purposes. 


Based on a Hegelian model, the training function is 
central to effective bureaucracy. Bureaucracies must develop 
the capacity to teach and reinforce decision skills, 
particularly understanding of their substantive laws and ethical 
reasoning because the laws are the norms within which 
bureaucrats operate, their tools of learning and deciding. A 
corollary of training, I would argue, is systematic development 
of environmental and operating information for use in educating 
bureaucrats and keeping them current. Environmental information 
provides the bureaucrat with a needs-based context for judging 
particular needs and operating information provides a way of 
self-monitoring decisions. For example, if welfare case manager 
knows that 60 percent of the homeless are likely to have mental 
illness or be substance abusers, she is more likely to use that 
information in assessing the needs of the next homeless person 
she encounters. And, if operating feedback tells her that she 
assigns 80 percent of her cases to substance abuse services, 
then she will know that she has a particularly problematic 
clientele, or that she recommends such services too frequently. 


Teaching and re-teaching, learning and re-learning are 
essential because on-going decisions constantly adjust the 
meaning of laws. Remaining current becomes an essential 
component of a bureaucrat’s ability to make right decisions. 
This implication of Hegel should be welcomed by bureaucrats. As 
any operating bureaucrat knows, training is the orphan of many 
bureaucracies. Its funds are last to appear and first to 
disappear. 


What disappears in a Hegelian model of bureaucracy is 
rulemaking. Rules seek to impose a rigid, static interpretation 
in the name of neutrality and fairness. Rules proliferate tasks 
associated with the rules themselves, thereby spawning hierarchy 
without necessarily upholding the norm. Subsumption links the 
policy to the case at hand in a way that makes reference to 
rules unnecessary. The bureaucrat infuses the policy with 
méaning directly, by the decision in each case presented. Thus, 
the rulemaking apparatus in bureaucracy is unneeded and a major 
function is removed along with its associated tasks. The 
elimination of a function and related tasks reduces bureaucracy 
by flattening it or reformulating it. 


In U.S. government bureaucracies, eliminating rulemaking 
flattens the hierarchy, and the substitution of training 
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reformulates it. Flattening occurs because rulemaking and 
enforcement constitute a layer of some bureaucracies and the 
whole of others. Training reformulates it because training is a 
support function that does not involve a bureaucratic layer. If 
Figure 1 is interpreted as an organization hierarchy, neither 
political accountability nor training stands in an authority 
relationship to the bureaucracy’s operations. 


In summary, Shaw probes Hegel’s thought for a theory of 
bureaucracy that we can use to understand bureaucratic behavior 
in real bureaucracies. Hegel’s theory, as Shaw presents it, 
captures the essence of bureaucracy, the interactions that 
escape consideration in the structural Weberian model, that is, 
bureaucrats’ decisions. While extending Hegel’s logic to the 
real world is necessarily tentative and somewhat messy, it 
illustrates how different that world looks through Hegelian eyes 
and provides a foundation for rethinking bureaucratic structures 
and actions. 


| | 
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The Microfoundations of Economic Sanctions 


Economic sanctions are principally discussed in aggregate 
terms. Typically, references are made to the sender, the target, 
and the sanction.’ This paper argues that disaggregating all three 
of these elements will enhance our understanding of how economic 
sanctions work. A “microfoundations" approach looks not at 
economic sanctions in general, but at the differences between 
various forms of economic statecraft. Instead of considering how 
those sanctions hurt the target state, this approach emphasizes how 
groups within the target are affected differentially, and how these 
consequences change with the form of statecraft chosen. Finally, 
a microfoundations approach also stresses the influence of the 
domestic political structure of the sending state. 

The argument of this paper is that further study of these 
microfoundations will increase the understanding of when and why 
economic sanctions will be successful. However, care must be taken 
with the issue of "“success" and "failure" regarding economic 
statecraft. The discussion below is an exercise in comparative 
statics: the influence of changes in specific variables is 
considered, ceteris parabus. Consequentially, results will not 


1 See, for example, David Baldwin, Economic Statecraft 


(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985); Klaus Knorr, The 
Power of Nations (New York: Basic Books, 1975); Gary Clyde 
Hufbauer, Jeffrey J. Schott, and Kimberly Ann Elliot Economic 
Sanctions Reconsidered: History and Current Policy [2nd edition] 
(Washington DC: Institute for International Economics, 1990). 
David Leyton-Brown, (ed.), The Utility of International Economic 
Sanctions (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987); Renwick, Robin, 
Economic Sanctions (Cambridge: Harvard Studies in International 
Affairs No. 45, 1981); Margaret P. Doxey, International Sanctions 
in Contemporary Perspective (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987) 
and Economic Sanctions and International Enforcement (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1980); M. S. Daoudi and M.S. Dajani, 
Economic Sanctions: Ideals and Experience (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1983). 

This is not to say that there has been no disaggregation with 
regard to the study of economic sanctions. While all of these 
works aggregate targets and senders, some distinctions between the 
forms of sanctions has been considered. Baldwin and Knorr each 
have separate chapters on aid and trade, although these are 
primarily in the service of general arguments regarding economic 
statecraft. Hufbauer distinguishes between “export", “import” and 
“financial” sanctions, but the analysis on this issue is limited: 
see pp. 70-71, also table on p. 106 which notes greater success 
associated with financial sanctions. 

In general, all of the studies contain passing references to 
ideas associated with disaggregation, but pause only momentarily to 
consider the consequences: see Brown, p, 297, Renwick, p. 37, Doxey 
(1987) p. 37; Doxey (1980) p. 145; Daoudi and Dajani, p. 164. 
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show that certair factors will cause sanctions to "“work", but 
rather that the presence or absence of those factors will make 
success more or less likely. That this must be the case is 
clarified by a consideration of the two principal sets of variables 
which the analysis holds constant. 

First and most importantly, the context of influence attempt 
is held constant. Any study of sanctions post-Baldwin’s Economic 
Statecraft cannot ignore three contextual variables in evaluating 
success and failure. These are the full range of goals for which 
sanctions were enacted (including signaling), the cost of sanctions 
compared with the cost of other forms of coercion, and value that 
the target places on continued defiance. It is this third factor 
which eliminates the possibility of absolute claims regarding the 
success and failure of economic sanctions (or for that matter, 
other forms of coercion). A given sanction (for example, the 
suspension of $500 million in aid) will be successful in some cases 
and unsuccessful in others, largely dependent on the target’s 
ranking of the value of defiance and the cost of the sanction. No 
absolute claims can be made about the "success" of cutting off aid. 
It can be said, rather trivially, that a suspension of $500 million 
in aid will be less effective than a $1 billion suspension and more 
effective than a $250 million suspension, ceteris parabus. The 
goal of this paper is to explore some of the non-trivial 
comparative static properties of economic statecraft. 

A second group of variables is also held constant. These are 
a number of identities, which have been explored by many scholars 
but can be associated with the methodology of Hufbauer, Schott, and 
Elliot’s study Economic Sanctions Reconsidered. Three principal 
identities should be noted: those associated with size, exposure, 
and cooperation.* Size simply means that the greater the disparity 
of power between the sender and the target, the greater the 
prospects for success. (Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliot, for example, 
use a 10-1 ratio of target/sender GNP as a rule of thumb for 
potential sanctioners.) Exposure measures the _ relative 
vulnerability of targets: with trade sanctions, this would mean 
that chances of success are increased the larger the target’s ratio 
of trade/GNP.* Cooperation refers to the fact that (once again, 
ceteris parabus), the more states that support the sanctions effort 


2 See also Knorr, e.g. p. 156; P. A. G. van Bergeijk, "Success 
and Failure of Economic Sanctions", Kyklos 42:3 (1989), esp. p. 
398; and Lisa Martin, "Credibility, Costs, and Institutions: 
Cooperation on Economic Sanctions", World Politics 45:3 (April 
1993). For comparison of Baldwin and Hufbauer, see Stephanie 
Lenway, “Between War and Commerce: Economic Sanctions as a Tool of 
Statecraft", International Organization 42:2 (Spring 1988). 


3 With aid, the target government’s exposure can be measured 
by comparing the assistance with overall state revenue. 
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against the target, the greater the likelihood that the target will 
ultimately capitulate. Once again, as with the set of contextual 
variables, these influences are taken as given in the analysis 
below. Together they explain why only relative (or comparative 
static) as opposed to absolute conclusions can be drawn about the 
prospects for the success of economic sanctions. 

This paper is organized in three main parts. The first 
section disaggregates economic sanctions, and compares those 
different forms across a number of common dimensions. The second 
section explores how those sanctions affect groups differentially 
in the target country, and explains why this is of fundamental 
importance for the practice of economic statecraft. The third 
section explores the varied domestic political limitations on the 
different forms of statecraft. A conclusion summarizes the 
principal argument of the paper. 


Differentiating Sanctions 


Economic sanctions take five general forms: actions which 
disrupt the trade, aid, finance, currency, and assets of the target 
state. Trade sanctions are the most common form of economic 
statecraft, and as a result the terms are occasionally (and 
erroneously) treated as synonyms. This type of sanction can be 
further divided into two categories: export sanctions and import 
sanctions. The former bans exports to the target state, the latter 
prohibits imports from the target state. While there are 
Significant differences between the two categories in practice, 
both aim to deprive the target of the gains from trade.‘ 

The use of aid has a long history as a tool of state power. 
Aid has been used to support allies in times of war since as far 
back as the Peloponnesian war, and also has traditionally been used 
as a mechanism for maintaining alliances. An early example of this 
is Spanish subsides to Sweden as a member of the triple alliance of 
1699.° Aid is the form of economic statecraft most readily 


“ The broader study of the economic statecraft of trade also 
includes the influence effect of trade, which is outside the scope 
of this more narrow discussion of economic sanctions. On the 
influence effect, see Albert O. Hirschman, National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1980 [1945]). 


> George Liska, The New Statecraft (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960), p. 40. Other studies which focus on the 
politics of aid include Sidney Weintraub (ed.), Economic Coercion 
and U.S. Foreign Policy (Boulder: Westview Press, 1982); Desmond 
McNeil, The Contradictions of Foreign Aid (London: Croom Helm, 
1981). David Wall, The Charity of Nations (New York: Basic Books, 
1973); Montgomery, Foreign Aid in International Politics (New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1967) and The Politics of Foreign Aid (New 
York: Praeger, 1962); Jacob J. Kaplan, The Challenge of Foreign Aid 
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practiced as a positive sanction.® It is also a popular instrument 


because its inherent fungibility allows it to be employed for a 
variety of missions, such as purchase, where aid is implicitly 
exchanged for other considerations such as basing rights. 

The manipulation of international financial relations is a 
relatively modern tool of state power. Financial sanctions can 
involve either lending or investment, but both techniques aim to 
interrupt the flow of resources to the target. As with aid, 
financial sanctions emerged from the tradition of punishing 
defectors from alliances. In such an era there was little illusion 
about the separation of economics and politics: France’s Minister 
of Finance Caillaux stated in 1913 that "I have admitted to 
quotation only those foreign loans which assured France political 
a& % economic advantages". In more recent times, the political 
considerations that have continued to shape the direction of 
financial flows express themselves more subtly.’ 

Monetary sanctions aim to destabilize the value and stability 
of the target state’s currency. Such actions have real economic 
effects, including increasing inflation and debt burdens and 
upsetting public and private economic planning. Due to the special 
nature of money, which serves as both a store of personal wealth 
and a symbol of national sovereignty, the psychological effects of 
these sanctions are also considerable. While less common than 
trade or aid sanctions, monetary sanctions have been used in a 
considerable number of cases in the twentieth century, often with 
dramatic consequences.® 

The least commonly used form of economic sanction is the 
seizure of a target’s assets. This can take the form of physical 


(New York: Praeger, 1967). 


6 The focus here will be on the negative sanction of the 
suspension of aid. On positive sanctions, see David Baldwin, "The 
Power of Positive Sanctions", World Politics 24:1 (October 1971). 


’ Herbert Feis, Europe the World’s Banker 1870-1914, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1964 [1930]), p. 123 (quote). For 
more on the politics of international financial relations, see 
Jacob Viner, International Economics (Illinois: Free Press, 1951 
[1928]); Feis, The Diplomacy of the Dollar, 1965 [1950]; J. Andrew 
Spindler, The Politics of International Credit (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings, 1984); Cheryl Payer, The Debt Trap (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1974). For more on the lending policies of the IMF 
(though with much less emphasis on politics), see John Williamson 
(ed.), IMF Conditionality (Washington D. C.: The Institute for 
International Economics, 1983). 


8 On monetary sanctions in particular and currency politics in 
general, see Jonathan Kirshner, International Monetary Relations: 
The Question of Power, (PhD Diss., Princeton University: Department 
of Politics, 1992). 
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property, securities, and bank accounts. These assets can be 
frozen, which prevents the target from accessing them, or vested, 
which transfers ownership of the assets from the target to the 
sender. Such sanctions can complement a strategy designed to 
weaken an adversary (for example in wartime), or provide additional 
leverage to a specific influence attempt.’ 


Differentiating economic sanctions is essential because each 
type of sanction has distinct characteristics. Circumstances 
associated with a given influence attempt will dictate which 
specific characteristics an instrument of coercion must have for 
the effort to have a chance of working. Similarly, attributes 
inherent in each sanction type will, in a number of settings, 
preclude the possibility that a given technique could be 
successfully introduced. Thus, a sensitivity to the differences 
between economic sanctions is necessary to understand why and when 
they “work”. Three important attributes of instruments of coercion 
are speed, publicity, and robustness. 

Speed refers to the fact that different types of sanctions 
have different lag times between the time that they are enacted and 
the time that they are felt by the target. If the goal of the 
sa.ction is to resolve a crisis or cripple a specific military 
operation of an adversary, only sanctions which are felt relatively 
quickly will have any chance of success. On the other hand, 
sanctions which impose their bite swiftly might lose their teeth 
over time. Monetary sanctions offer an excellent example of this: 
the most successful monetary sanctions -- those that completely 
demonetize the target economy -- can be swift and effective. But 
if demonetization is not successful in the short run, it will 
probably not be effective in the end, as the target will 
reconstruct its payments system. Such a sanction reaches its 
maximum weight relatively early and then becomes easier to bear. 
Trade sanctions, on the other hand, take some time before they are 
felt (as several months worth of goods may be en route), but when 
successfully applied, such sanctions should increase their burden 
slowly over time. Asset, aid, and financial sanctions fall 
somewhere in between: they represent an immediate contraction of 
the set of resources available to the target, but are not fully 
felt until the target’s unaffected assets become depleted. 

Because different sanctions work at different speeds, it 
cannot be said, for example, that trade sanctions “work" while 
financial sanctions “don’t work". The relative utility of the 
instruments depends on the needs of each particular case. Stopping 


9 On this form of economic coercion, see Judd Polk, “Freezing 
Dollars Against the Axis" Foreign Affairs 20:1 (October 1941) pp. 
113-30; Karin Lissakers, "Money and Manipulation" Foreign Policy 
44 (Fall 81), pp. 107-126; Robert Carswell “Economic Sanctions and 
the Iran Experience" Foreign Affairs 60:2 (winter 1981/2), pp. 247- 
65; F. W. Neate, (ed.) “The Carter Freeze", International Business 
Lawyer 9:iii (1981), pp. 93-114. 


loans and freezing assets may prevent a target from financing a 
military operation: an operation which might otherwise be 
successfully completed before trade sanctions even took effect. On 
the other hand, trade sanctions may be the only possible way to 
dislodge a state from successfully annexed territory. 

Sanctions also differ with regard to their publicity. 
Publicity is important because at different times, it can either be 
essential for or incompatible with success. Secrecy often has its 
benefits. One of the classic problems with economic sanctions is 
the well-known "“rally-around-the-flag" effect, where nationalism 
motivates citizens to support the home government from outside 
interference. It can also make compliance more difficult due to 
"loss of face" both nationally and internationally.”° This effect 
can not only undercut sanctions, but can strengthen the target 
government by providing an excuse for other failed policies. 
Private sanctions can also be used against states with which the 
sender wants to maintain essentially friendly relations over the 
long run. On the other hand, in some settings publicity will be an 
important component of the sanctions effort. Publicity makes it 
easier to facilitate cooperation from other states. It is also 
essential for signaling -- either to other states, or to provide 
support for opposition groups within the target state. 

Since discreet sanctions can be made public by the simple act 
of declaration, this issue is only relevant to the extent that 
given sanctions contain an inherent public component. This is not 
the case with regard to monetary sanctions," but is largely true 
with trade sanctions. Given the dominance of private actors in 
trade, such sanctions must be legislated and made public for them 
to be enacted. Similar legal necessities can be found in the case 
of asset seizure. Aid and finance fall somewhere in the middle: 
although most aid is legislated publicly, aid flows can be delayed 
and covert aid suspended very discreetly. Given the close 
relationship between a government’s monetary institutions and large 
private banks, informal financial boycotts are at least feasible, 
which is not the case with trade. 

Variations across the issue of robustness is a crucial 
determinant of when different types of sanctions will be more or 
less appropriate for a given situation. Robustness refers to how 
the power of sanctions is affected by actions taken by private 


10 See for example Baldwin, Economic Statecraft, p. 108. 


11 Monetary power can be exercised quite privately. It 


requires no legislation -- in fact many in the home country might 
not even notice what’s going on. If it were so inclined, the home 
country would not even have to tell the target government that it 
was the source of their monetary trouble. 
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actors, as well as the defenses of the target state.’* Actions 
taken by private actors represent the "“market" response to 
sanctions: will the sanctions provide opportunities for profit that 
undermine their intended effect? It is also logical to assume that 
the target will take whatever steps it can to circumvent the 
sanctions. Once again, the specific constellation of variables in 
each case will privilege some techniques of statecraft while 
impoverishing others. This can be seen with monetary sanctions. 
Private market forces can react to pressure on the target currency 
by (wittingly or unwittingly) bandwagoning with or balancing 
against that pressure, depending on whether the depreciation is 
perceived as undervaluing the currency or signaling the start of a 
new decline. These forces will often determine whether the weight 
of monetary sanctions will be intensified or mitigated. This will 
depend on a number of variables: the scale of the pressure relative 
to the normal trading volume of the currency, the reputation of the 
currency, and macroeconomic status of the target economy. Thus 
some senders will find monetary sanctions highly robust while 
others would expect their initial effect to dissipate rapidly.” 
What is important is that this is not a random occurrence: 
particularly vulnerable (or insulated) targets should be 
identifiable beforehand. 

The problem of robustness is often the weak link in trade 
sanctions; in fact it is often held out as the principal reason why 
economic sanctions “don’t work". This problem exists because there 
is profit in circumventing trade sanctions, and private networks 
which will divert and direct trade through third parties will 
spring up spontaneously due to natural market forces. Geography 
and the composition of trade will be important determinants here: 
for example, it is particularly challenging to senders when highly 
uniform goods such as commodities are involved.” 

Financial sanctions are also vulnerable to circumvention from 
this source, because the profit motive exists in this case as well: 
wnen one agent pulls out, another will be tempted to replace hin. 
Circumvention is not as easy as in the trade case, however, because 
it is harder to divide up a large loan amongst hundreds of faceless 
agents. Hence the private violators of sanctions are more likely 
to have to stand up and be counted, and therefore the potential for 
surveillance and control is greater. 

With sanctions aimed at aid and assets, there is no logical 
private response. Robustness here centers on the ability of the 


12 It does not include the response of other states. It was 
assumed above that the level cooperation and the probability of 
success is positively correlated, ceteris parabus. 


13 See Kirshner, Chapter 2: "The Viability of Monetary Power". 


14 See for example Thomas D.Willet and Mehrdad Jalaighajar, "US 
Trade Strategy and National Security", Cato Journal, 3:3 (winter 
1983-84) pp. 723-24. 
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target to replace the lost assets. With regard to aid, then, the 
issue is whether the target can find a new benefactor. This will 
depend largely on the existence of an adversary of the target state 
which hopes to displace its influence in the target. The 
robustness of asset seizures depends on the ability of the home 
state to hold on to those assets, either in a, physical sense, or, 
and often more importantly, in a legal sense." 

Differentiating economic sanctions is useful because the 
various instruments of coercion have distinct characteristics. As 
a result, specific techniques are not uniformly "better" or "worse" 
than others. Rather, their attributes provide information about 
what type of sanction will have the greatest prospects for success 
in each particular case. 


Disaqgregating the Target 


The most costly error in the study of sanctions in an 
aggregate sense comes from the treatment of the target as a unitary 
actor. While it may often be useful to model them as such, states 
are not unitary economic actors. This is of fundamental importance 
for potential senders of economic sanctions, because not only do 
specific sanctions feature distinct attributes, but they also 
affect groups in society differentially. The success of sanctions 
depends not on their impact on the target economy as a whole, but 
on the extent to which the “right" groups are hurt. Thus sanctions 
which reduce overall GNP by 5% may be less effective, in the same 
effort, than a different set of sanctions which reduced GNP by 2%. 
Identifying and targeting the right groups is the key to maximizing 
the chances that sanctions will be successful. 

There are two sets of actors in the target economy which 
should be identified for maximum pressure. These are the central 
government, and the core groups whose political support allows the 
regime to remain in power. This latter set of groups will differ 
from case to case, which again underscores the need to understand 
the microfoundations of economic sanctions in order to introduce 
them successfully. It should not be forgotten that the goal of 
sanctions is to get a state to change its behavior. Pressure on 
these two sets of actors represents direct and indirect methods of 
accomplishing this goal. Direct pressure on the central government 
gives elites incentives to changes policies. Pressure on core 
support groups creates indirect incentives by motivating those 
groups to pressure the government to change course, and by raising 
fears that dissatisfaction among such groups will cause them to 
conclude that their interests can be better served under new 


1 See, for example, C. H. De Pardieu, “The Carter Freeze 


Order: Specific Problems Relating to the International Monetary 
Fund", and Hannes Schneider, “Problems of Recognition of the Carter 
Freeze Order by German Courts, both in Neate (ed.) The Carter 
Freeze. 
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leadership."® 

The fact that circumstances dictate how well "focused" 
different sanctions will be on the ultimate target was noted by 
Ullman in his evaluation of possible economic sanctions against 
Uganda, or, more specifically, against the regime of Idi Amin. 
Ullman argued that Amin was vulnerable to economic sanctions, and 
that such sanctions could be highly focused directly on the Ugandan 
leader. Tie source of this vulnerability was his regime’s 
dependence on foreign exchange which he used to provide luxury 
goods to the army, police, and civil servants.” A boycott of 
Ugandan coffee would deprive Amin of that foreign exchange without 
affecting the bulk of the population. This is because the peasant 
growers of coffee there were forced (at command prices) to accept 
local currency for their product from the state marketing board. 
The Amin regime received the foreign exchange that was yielded by 
sales of coffee abroad. As a result, 


The vast majority of Ugandans, more than 90 percent and 
including most of the peasant coffee growers, depend in large 
measure upon subsistence agriculture for the necessities of 
life and participate only marginally in the cash economy. An 
effective boycott of Uganda’s coffee would thus seriously 
curtail the livelihood only of the country’s small urban 
sector, including Amin’s army and police.™® 


Ullman argued that such a boycott would have an excellent 
chance of succeeding, and in so doing noted the logical conclusion 
from disaggregating economic sanctions: that techniques which work 
in one case won’t necessarily work in another. Hence, the fact 
that similar sanctions would not work elsewhere "is no argument for 
not using it against Uganda".’? This conclusion is a general one. 
Different regimes will be responsive to different types of 
Sanctions. Similarly, different regimes will be more sensitive to 
the demands of particular core groups within their societies. 

Some students of economic sanctions, principally economists, 


1% On the relationship between destabilization, change in 
government, and subsequent accommodation, see Richard Stuart Olson, 
“Economic Coercion in World Politics: With a Focus on North-South 
Reiations", World Politics, 31., esp. p. 431. 


1 Richard H. Ullman, “Human Rights and Economic Power: The 
United States versus Idi Amin", Foreign Affairs 56:3 (April 1978), 


8 Ibid, 532-33. 

19 Ibid, p. 542. Ullman also notes that the “identities" 
defined above (such as dependence on coffee exports) increased 
Uganda’s vulnerability to specific sanctions (pp. 531-2). 
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have embraced a public choice methodology, and this work represents 
an exception to the norm of aggregating the target state. Working 
in this tradition, these scholars have naturally focused on group 
behavior within states. In practice, this increased sensitivity to 
the differential consequences of sanctions within societies was 
fostered by the South African case, where considerable concern was 
expressed as to who was ultimately hurt by sanctions: white 
capitalists or black laborers. This school of thought has also 
been greatly influenced by the work of Becker, and his theory of 
competition among pressure groups for political influence. Becker 
argued that “all political systems . . . have been subject to 
pressures from special interest groups that try to use influence to 
enhance their welfare",“? and that the resulting policy mix comes 
from the differences in the extent to which these groups are able 
to lobby successfully for their preferred policies. 

However, while the public choice school has taken the crucial 
step of disaggregating the target, work in this tradition has been 
limited by its methodology and the specifics of the South African 
case with which it is correctly associated. The leading scholars 
in this area see sanctions as affecting groups differentially, but 
find this consequential only to the extent that any losses 
associated with those sanctions reduce the relative lobbying power 
of the targeted groups. Thus, drawing on Becker’s model, sanctions 
work when proponent groups of a given policy are weakened while 
opponents are strengthened. The balance of lobbying power shifts 
in the direction of the opponents, and the new equilibrium policy 
“level" (as this method requires continuous variables) also settles 
closer to the preferences of the groups in opposition. 


Gary S. Becker, “A Theory of Competition Among Pressure 
Groups for Political Influence" Quarterly Journal of Economics 
XCVIII:3 (August 1983), p. 375. 


el See William H. Kaempfer and Anton OD. _ Lowenberg, 


International Economic Sanctions: A Public Choice Perspective 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1992); “Economic Sanctions and Interest 
Group Analysis: A Reply", South African Journal of Economics 59:1 
(March 1991); “The Theory of International Economic Sanctions: A 
Public Choice Approach", American Economic Review, 78:4, (September 
1988); “Determinants of the Economic and Political Effects of Trade 
Sanctions" South African Journal of Economics 56: 1988. See also 
P. A. Black and J.H. Cooper, “Economic Sanctions and Interest Group 
Analysis: Rejoinder, South African Journal of Economics 59:1 (March 
1391); “Economic Sanctions and Interest Group Analysis: Some 
Reservations" South African Journal of Economics 57 (June 1989). 
Kaempfer and Lowenberg (1991) summarize the principal 
mechanism of their theory: 
The point is that sanctions which afflict this group more than 
the anti-A group will reduce the ability of the pro-A group to 
exert influence at the margin, and therefore these sanctions 
must produce a lower equilibrium level of A, ceteris parabus" 
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The public choice approach is distinct from the one advanced 
in this paper. According to the public choice view, targeted 
sanctions work, over time, by weakening the proponents of a given 
policy. The competing argument here is that targeted sanctions 
work because they effect the most influential, who act relatively 
promptly, pressuring the government, in order to protect their own 
interests. This latter position is held to be more satisfying in 
that it allows for autonomous government preferences, allows 
sanctions to create interests amongst powerful groups where none 
existed before, more easily accounts for groups with multiple and 
evolving interests, and does not depend on sanctions to change the 
balance of power in a state “over time". The public choice 
approach, on the other hand, depends on the “night watchman" 
interpretation of the state, assumes fixed, stable, and expressed 
policy preferences by all groups on all issues, requires 
identifying specific groups with an offensive policy, and depends 
on the passage of time to allow for changes in the domestic balance 
of political power. Much of this makes intuitive sense in the 
South African case, but the majority of sanctions episodes in 
history do not appear to conform to this pattern. 

The microfoundations approach thus borrows from the public 
choice school the concept that different sanctions “clearly suggest 
asymmetrical effects on national income and distribution", and that 
“the question then inevitably arises as to which of these groups 
carries the most weight in political decisions." But the focus 
is on how those groups mobilize to protect their overall position, 
and devotes considerable attention to pressures designed to target 


directly the central government.” Following the methodology of 


[p.95 emphasis in original]. 


22 Mats Lundahl, “Economic Effects of a Trade and Investment 
Boycott against South Africa" Scandinavian Journal of Economics 
85:1 (1984), p. 78 (first quote); L. F. S. Wang, “Trade Sanctions, 
Sector-Specific Unemployment and Income Distribution: A Dual 
Approach" South African Journal of Economics 59:2 (June 1991) p. 
125 (second quote). See also Haider Ali Khan, “Impact of Trade 
Sanctions on South Africa: A Social Accounting Matrix Approach" 
Contemporary Policy Issues VI: (October 1988), who notes that as a 
result of sanctions “incomes will fall absolutely. More 
importantly, incomes will fall differently among different classes 
and socio-economic groups" [pp. 135-6]. 


23 As public choice school features a government without 
independent interests, it eliminates any consideration of sanctions 
wnich target the central government directly. 
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the first part of the paper, this approach also emphasizes how 
different types of sanctions affect actors in the target state 
differentially. 

As noted above, by disaggregating the target, the emphasis 
shifts from “how much does a state suffer" (typically measured by 
reductions in GNP), to “who suffers". The greater the sanction 
hurts the central government directly, the greater the chance is 
that it will influence policy. Beyond this, the success of 
Sanctions depends on whether or not core support groups are 
affected. There are a number of possible such groups: the 
military, the middle class, agricultural laborers, big business, 
oligarchic commodity producers, etc. Regional and demographic 
factors can also be influential. Which groups compose the core 
will differ from state to state, and even within states from regime 
to regime. Thus the relative effectiveness of various economic 
sanctions will be different in each case. Understanding when 
economic sanctions work requires the grasp of how different forms 
of sanctions interact with the target economy. 

Each type of economic sanction will differ with regard to its 
direct and indirect influences. Trade sanctions, for example, will 
have little direct influence on the central government. Such 
sanctions principally effect private actors, with two exceptions: 
cases of state trading, and episodes where the government derives 
a large portion of its revenues from tariffs or other taxes on 
trade. In these cases, trade sanctions will be well focused on the 
target and these are important distinctions. In general, however, 
such sanctions are limited by the fact that they do not affect the 
government directly. 

However, trade sanctions can have dramatic effects on powerful 
groups within society. The reconstitution of trade and production 
which result from efforts at coercion can have distortionary 
effects which are similar to those associated with rent-seeking 
protectionism, which can benefit some producers at the expense of 
consumers.“ Port cities will also be disproportionately affected 
by trade sanctions. To trace these influences further, it is 
useful to engage in additional disaggregation, and make the 
distinction between export sanctions (prohibiting exports to the 
target) and import sanctions (prohibiting imports from the 
target) .” Obviously, export sanctions will hurt the consumer 
class and producers who depend on imported intermediate products, 


°4 Pp. A. Black and H. Cooper, "On the Welfare and Employment 
Erfects of Economic Sanctions" South African Journal of Economics 
55: 1987, pp. 1-15. 


*> Sanctions can be even further differentiated by enumerating 
specific goods and services for export or import sanction. This 
may further increase the ability of senders to influence core 
groups, improving the focus of the sanction. This avenue will not 
be pursued further here. 
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while benefiting import competing sectors.*© The relative utility 
oz such sanctions rests on which (if any) of these groups are in 
the core. If the regime depends on broad support from the urban 
middle class, sanctions will produce pressure. But if its base of 
support comes from import competing sectors, the ruling regime will 
be unaffected. Similarly, the success of import sanctions depends 
on which sectors within the target are doing the exporting, and 
whether or not they are in the core. Governments which derive 
Support, for example, from an oligarchy of primary product 
producers will find import sanctions more threatening than those 
who draw support from subsistence farmers. 

To summarize, trade sanctions are not typically well focused 
on the target regime. They will be at their most effective in 
those exceptional cases when the government derives a substantial 
proportion of its revenue from trade, but more generally when core 
groups with compelling trading interests can be identified and 
targeted. This contrasts dramatically with aid sanctions. Aid 
Sanctions are highly focused on the target government. In this 
regard it should be a highly effective form of coercion.*’ They 
would not appear to have an indirect focus, as private interests 
are not at stake. A notable exception is military aid, the 
suspension of which may be felt acutely by the local armed forces. 

Core group analysis is also useful in determining when 
suspensions of aid will be successful. Such measures will be more 
threatening to the central government when (1)it depends on 
external aid to buy political support from core groups; (2)aid 
accounts for a substantial proportion of government revenue because 
groups in its core cannot (or will not) provide sufficient revenue. 
Thus, in addition to its implications for elite-military relations, 
the power of aid depends more on the wealth of the core and its 
financial relationship with the government, that it does on the 
aggregate income of the target country. 

Financial sanctions have some primary focus, obviously to the 
extent that the target depends on foreign financing for operating 
expenses, or, more commonly, for government sponsored development 
projects. Similarly, to the extent that core groups depend on 
external financing such sanctions should be effective. Two groups 
which will be particularly sensitive to disruptions in financial 
flows are primary producers with dramatic seasonal fluctuations in 
earnings, and the financial community itself. Clearly, the banking 
and financial services sectors will be most affected by these 
sanctions. But once again, for determining the potential 
e“fectiveness of financial sanctions, the extent to which the local 
financial community suffers will be less informative than the 


26 J.H. Cooper, "On Income Distribution and Economic Sanctions" 
South African Journal of Economics 57:1 (March 1989) p. 20. 


2? Some of the limitations on the usefulness of all of the 


different types of economic sanctions is considered in the 
discussion of costs, below. 
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relative political position of that community vis-a-vis the target 
regime. 

The freezing or seizure of assets share the characteristics of 
focus associated with financial sanctions. Monetary sanctions, on 
the other hand, offer a much greater focus on the target 
government. They also affect a larger number of potential core 
groups. Monetary sanctions are well focused because the government 
is the issuer of the currency and is seen as responsible for its 
administration. Sanctions which challenge the viability of the 
national currency directly undermine a symbol of state sovereignty 
(national legal tender) and call into question the competence and 
les‘ timacy of the current regime.*® For these reasons, elites are 
highly motivated to avoid sanctions which place the local currency 
under pressure. 

A large number of groups within society are adversely affected 
by monetary instability. Aside from the interests discussed above 
who are injured by asset seizures and financial sanctions, here 
both importers and exporters are burdened by the unpredictability 
ox prices. Consumers face similar difficulties, as do all members 
of society who have stores of value denominated in the local 
currency. Given these factors, it is not surprising that one study 
found that devaluation “roughly doubles the chance that the ruling 
group will be removed from power".*? Monetary sanctions, then, are 
in general the most focused form of economic coercion. Only 
regimes whose power base is well insulated from the monetary 
economy (such as ae self-sufficient military or subsistence 
agricultural laborers) would appear to be insulated from this form 
of power. 

In summary, one cannot understand whether or not sanctions 
will work without first disaggregating the target, in order to 
understand how the sanctions will affect groups within the target 
economy. Of particular importance is the direct effect of 
Sanctions on the central government, and also the extent to which 
those sanctions get the attention of core groups from which the 
government ultimately derives its power. Since these groups will 
differ from case to case, and since different sanctions affect 
sectors in society differentially, it is also necessary to 
understand the distinct functional consequences of each of the 
various instruments. Circumstances will dictate which sanctions 
have the best chance of success. Beyond this, there are also 
fectors within the sending state will determine the extent to which 
governing elites there are willing and able to introduce them. 


The Mechanics of Transmitting Sanctions 


“8 See Kirshner, Chapter 2; also Charles P. Kindleberger Power 
nd Money (New York: Basic Books, 1970), esp. p. 198; and Richard 
. Cooper “Currency Devaluation in Developing Countries", Princeton 
ssays_ in International Finance 86 (June 1981). 


- Cooper (1971), p. 28. 
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Within sending states, there are a number of factors which 
shape the decision to transmit economic sanctions. These are the 
aitonomy of the central government (of the sending state), and the 
cost of sending the sanctions -- both direct costs and indirect 
costs -- including the possibility that the transmission of 
Sanctions will undermine other (sender) state goals, unrelated to 
the sanctions effort. Once again, it is necessary to differentiate 
sanctions, as different sanctions will have distinct 
characteristics with regard to autonomy and costs. 

Autonomy of the central government refers to the extent to 
which the sanction area is insulated from domestic politics. It is 
thus parallel to the issue of focus in the target state: at a 
primary level, techniques that are highly insulated (leaving the 
central government highly autonomous) will be easier to introduce, 
ceteris paribus. To the extent that the issue area is politicized, 
a second level of analysis is necessary to identify the process of 
domestic politization, in order to understand which interests will 
determine whether or not transmitting specific sanctions will be 
politically possible. 

Trade is usually dominated by domestic policy concerns. In 
tne U.S., Congress has not hesitated to become involved in trade 
policy to support local interests or in order to advance its own 
foreign policy agenda. Trade is also in most cases functionally 
outside of government management and thus its hands are not on the 
levers of control. With minimal central government autonomy, the 
ability to send such sanctions thus depends on domestic politics. 
Export sanctions (banning exports to the target) will, not 
Surprisingly, typically be opposed by affected export interests. 
Import sanctions will hurt consumers and help import competing 
industries. For this reason, the public choice school has argued, 
legically, that import sanctions will be more common than export 
Sanctions as a result of the balance of lobbying power associated 
with these interest groups. The pattern of import sanctions 
against South Africa from state to state supports this claim, as 
import sanctions in each case often varied in a way that benefitted 
different import sensitive industries in the senders. However, in 
general, export sanctions are more common, perhaps due to the fact 
that such sanctions more easily conform to the rules of GATT, 
dcemestic laws, and are more easily reversible.* Thus it may be 
easier to observe the high level of domestic politization 
associated with trade than it is to make specific conclusions about 

> consequences of politization. It remains that as an instrument 


“9 Stephen Krasner, “Domestic Constraints on International 


=yerage", in Klaus Knorr and Frank N. Trager, Economic Issues and 
Nationél Security (Lawrence, Kansas: Allen Press: 1977) p. 173. 


31 Kaempfer and Lowenberg (1992), pp. 43-45; (1988), p. 787; 

ichael P. Leidy, "The Theory of Economic Sanctions -- A Public 

Choice Approach: Comment" American Economic Review 79:5 (December 
1989), p. 1300. [Kaempfer and Lowenberg reply, pp. 1304-6.] 
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with limited autonomy, the ability to transmit such a sanction is 
largely dependent on the distinct domestic political setting and 
process in the sending state. 

Aid sanctions have a higher degree of autonomy than trade 
sanctions: its disbursement is entirely within government control, 
and there are few commercial interests at stake in its 
distribution. However, it does share some of the same challenges 
to autonomy with trade. In the U.S., for example, Liska notes that 
"Congress is jealous of its role in the foreign aid field: there 
are not many areas in which the power of the purse so directly 
impinges on foreign policy." In rare cases, aid sanctions 
against some states will attract the attention of domestic interest 
groups. However, in general, there is a substantial degree of elite 
autonomy in this issue area. 

Financial sanctions share with aid sanctions an intermediate 
level of autonomy. As with trade, private actors have their own 
interests to defend, but the government is also an important 
provider of financial resources. More importantly, the close 
relationship between central governments and the banking sector 
makes it easier for these to groups to work together and come to 
informal agreements. Additionally, membership in international 
lending organizations and control over domestic financial 
regulation allows the government in many cases to shape the flow of 
finances indirectly and discreetly, removing the action from the 
public, politicized spotlight. 

Monetary and asset sanctions each feature the highest level of 
central government autonomy. While most governments are not 
usually in the trading business, they are, in the domestic economy, 
always the exclusive producers of currency, with complete control 
over its output and manipulation. Further, domestic pressures (and 
those filtered through the legislative body) are minimal or at 
least muted. The American case provides a good and representative 
example. Selective temporary instability in a foreign currency is 
unlikely to challenge the vital interests of a particular domestic 
interest group. Monetary issues are more mysterious to the 
layman. A New York Times/CBS poll, taken in the mid eighties when 
the dollar was very high, found that 60% of the respondents thought 
that the strong dollar was “good for U.S. trade", while only 25% 
thought it was bad.™ 

Congress also remains aloof from monetary affairs. The 


32 Liska, p. 65. 
“> Some make this point more forcefully: “the monetary system 
dees not bring to mind any particular group whose vital interests 
ave at stake". Janet Kelly, “International Monetary Systems and 
National Security", in Knorr and Trager (eds.), p. 240. 


“4 I. M. Destler, and C. Randall Henning, Doliar Politics: 
Exchange Rate Policymaking in the United States (Washington D. C.: 
Institute for International Economics, 1989), p. 104. 
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dramatic swings of the dollar in the 1980s eventually gained some 
congressional attention, but in the words of Senator Packwood: 


<t don’t think the Senate was thinking so much of the 
overvalued dollar as they were the trade deficit and what they 
regarded as unfair practices by some of our trading 
competitors. Congress regards itself as in a position to pass 
trade legislation, good or bad, and taxes, up or down, But we 
don’t think of ourselves often as the group that should try to 
realign world currencies.” 


Thus, the executive branch, through the Treasury department and 
the Federal Reserve, is in a position to introduce monetary 
Sanctions at its own discretion. And if Congress won’t intervene 
when the dollar yen relationship swings wildly, it certainly won’t 
notice a run on the Bolivian peso.» Similarly, central 
governments have a great deal of autonomy with regard to the 
disposition of foreign assets. In the U.S. case, the executive has 
the power to freeze the assets of any foreign power, although 
vesting those assets would require legislation.~*’ 

In summary, which types of economic sanctions states will 
choose to introduce will depend on the domestic political setting 
and structure within the sending state. The distinct attributes of 
the different forms of sanctions will establish the range of 
actions available to central governments given prevailing domestic 


=> yoichi Funabashi, Managing the Dollar: From the Plaza to the 
Institute for International Economics, 

), p. 75. Indeed, Robert Pastor’s comprehensive Congress and 

- Politics of U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (Berkeley: University 
alifornia Press, 1980) discusses trade, aid, and finance, but 
not address issues associated with currency relations. As 
astute politician Richard Nixon noted when President, there 
"no votes" in dealing with the problems of the Italian lira. 
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Destler and Henning note that the yen/dollar rate went from 
203 in December 1980 to 278 in November 1982; and went from 263 in 
February 1985 to 120 in May 1989. (p.1) The authors examine the 
Treasury/Fed relationship in Chapter Five, and Congress in Chapter 
Six. Central government independence at the highest levels with 
rejard to monetary power is common in the advanced capitalist 
countries: see Funabashi, passim. 

“ Daniel M. Fitzpatrick, "President Has the Power to Block and 
Transter Iranian Assets .. .", Vanderbilt Journal of International 
Law 15 (Spring 1982), pp. 347-67; Robin K. Riewe, “Presidential 
Actions Nullifying Attachments, Ordering the Transfer of Foreign 
Assets, and Suspending American Claims Do Not Exceed Executive 
Authority", Texas International Law Journal 17 (1982), pp. 91-101; 

arswell, p. 252. 
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political conditions. But autonomy does not necessarily translate 
into action. Elites may be inhibited from introducing sanctions 
due to the expected direct or indirect costs of transmission. 

Sanctions impose costs on the home state in distinct ways. 
Trade sanctions require the sacrifice of the gains from trade. The 
Significance of this is already captured by the identity that 
covers the relative size and power of the participants. That 
identity considered success; here the logic carries over to the 
issue of cost: greater asymmetries will be associated with lower 
costs.** Clearly, Export restrictions against important customers 
(such as a U.S. grain embargo against the Soviet Union) can hurt 
domestic producers.*? Of considerably more interest is the fact 
that in the context of an asymmetric influence effect, costs 
associated with trade sanctions should be minimal (this is not true 
for all types of sanctions) and thus highly autonomous elites 
should be uninhibited from transmitting them. 

Aid sanctions have no direct costs: in fact, they save money . 
(But they may be unexpectedly expensive as positive sanctions.”) 
However, they carry the risk of substantial indirect cost: the cost 
of undermining other policy objectives. As one author notes: "If 
[a state] punishes by withholding aid, it risks defeating the 
purpose for which the aid was originally offered."*' Thus the 
paradox of foreign aid is that the greater the potential for 
influence, the more likely the home state may be inhibited from 
exercising that influence. Looking at the identity of exposure, 
one would expect recipients of large amounts of aid to be highly 
vuinerable to aid sanctions. But if the home state is pouring 
large sums of money into a country, obviously it considers the 
target to be very important, and will be hesitant to abandon it. 
Acditionally, the target state is aware of this. States tend to 
direct aid to states which they consider important. In the four 
year period ending 30 June 1957, for example, three fourths of all 


“3 As discussed in Hirschman (1945). 


3? Although it has been argued that while sanctions in that 

failed, U.S. grain exporters were not adversely effected by 
Robert L. Paarlberg, "The 1980-81 US Grain Embargo: 
ensegquences for the Participants", in Leyton Brown (ed.). 


“9 Liska argues that there are dynamics at work which tend to 
nerease the costs and decrease the returns of aid for the donor. 
hase include the need to continue sending aid in order to protect 
sink investment; getting involved in aid races with hostile 
states (that border the target state) and their benefactors, and 
ne need to keep similarly situated allies content that they are 
etting as much as the other. [p. 49] 


“I Montgomery (1967), p. 64. 
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U.S. aid was directed at twelve states, all military allies.“ Aid 
Senctions are further inhibited to the extent that the aid was 
initially advanced as a mechanism of exchange -- that it when it is 
implemented in an “acquisitive” as opposed to "creative" form. In 
general, the consequences for all of the objectives for which aid 
was originally extended will largely determine whether or not 
autcnomous elites will be inhibited from suspending aid.* 

To an even larger extent than with trade, the loss of economic 
opportunities associated with financial sanctions given asymmetry 
is rather small. Indirect costs, on the other hand, can be 
substantial. Target states when faced with financial sanctions 
typically default on their outstanding debts, and this credible 
threat is entirely within the means of target states. This yields 
a similar paradox to the one observed with aid: based solely on the 
identity of exposure, big borrowers would appear to be the most 
vuinerable to financial sanctions. But to the extent that such 
states might also be large debtors, the costs of imposing sanctions 
or. those targets could be quite high. These costs must be 
considered by potential senders, and will in some cases inhibit 
autonomous elites otherwise inclined to introduce sanctions. 

Monetary sanctions are costless to the sender, and in many 
cases can turn a profit.” Further, currency manipulation may 
require real resources, such as foreign exchange reserves, but not 
the forgoing of economic opportunities or the loss of markets 
(which is the case for trade and financial sanctions). Monetary 
power is also virtually free from indirect costs. Every other form 
of economic power is subject to a paradox with regard to apparent 
leverage and costs: the more important the relationship, the 
greater the potential for power, but also the greater the logic of 
se_f-rcestraint. Finance and trade are less affected by this than 
aid, because there are greater opportunities for asymmetry of 
icterest, but the paradox still exists there to varying degrees. 
A’s ability to manipulate B’s currency, however, is not largely 
determined nor inhibited by the degree of interdependence between 
them. Aside from cases where senders of monetary sanctions are 
concerned that their actions will disrupt some larger network of 
financial or institutional arrangements, central governments should 
not be inhibited from introducing such sanctions when they make the 
determination that such a course of action would prove successful. 

Freezing assets clearly has no cost, and seizing assets is 
Obviously profitable. But asset sanctions have two significant 
indirect costs: fear of retaliation, and concern for the reputation 


Kaplan, (1967), p. 49. 
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iska, pp. 33-35. Acquisitive aid refers to exchange, 
wnereas “creative" aid comes with no specific strings attached. 
Scates should feel uninhibited from suspending creative aid. 


for example, it in‘lves selling a depreciating 
currency. 
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of the home state and its institutions as safe places to invest and 
hoeid assets and reserves. The opportunity for retaliation has led 
many countries who are likely to find themselves in conflict with 
the U.S. “to owe more to U.S. banks and corporations than [their] 
aggregate deposits and assets under direct U.S. control".* 
Concerns about reputation caused some initial opposition in the 
U.S. treasury department to the idea of freezing Iranian assets. 
Similar concerns led Britain to delay freezing Rhodesia’s assets 
when sanctions were initially imposed on that state after its 
unilateral declaration of independence.“ In general, states may 
be fearful of developing a reputation for resorting to such 
tactics, and to that extent will be cautious about how often it 
wiil be willing interfere with foreign assets. 

The study of the relative utility of economic sanctions, then, 
can not be limited to a consideration of the target state itself. 
Even if a given sanction appears to offer an excellent opportunity 
for success, states may fail to impose them. Central governments 
within sending states may be constrained by domestic politics, or 
they mey be inhibited from introducing them due to the judgement 
that the direct and indirect costs of transmission would outweigh 
the expected benefits. 


Conclusion 


Attention to the microfoundations of economic’ sanctions 
increases the ability to understand when given attempts of economic 
ccercion will have the greatest prospects for success. By 
di: rierentiating sanctions, disaggregating the target, and examining 
the mechanics of transmission, the microfoundations approach 
ennances the understanding of how and why different sanctions work 
in different settings. 

The mircofoundations approach also suggests a methodology for 
evaluating a specific sanctions effort. First, this requires 
es*aolishing the setting: the contextual and identity variables 
that the analysis holds constant must be determined. As discussed 
in the introduction, these contextual variables include the 
couperetive costs of other options, the full set of purposes for 
which sanctions are introduced (including signaling), and, most 
imsortantly, an understanding of the magnitude of the value the 

places on resistance. Identity variables include the 
size of the target, its exposure to different possible 
influence, and the prospects for international 


' Carswell, p. 262. Lissakers, p. 110, states "Treasury feared 
tiak ai sset freeze on purely political grounds would... raise 
serious doubts in the minds of other foreign depositors about the 
security of their U.S. bank and dollar assets". Yusuf Banguru, 
Br: .ctain and Commonwealth Africa (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1983), pp. 108-9 [On Britain and Rhodesia]. 
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cooperation. Secondly, the necessary attributes of the sanction 
need to be considered: is speed, privacy, or durability essential? 
What sanctions would be robust given the potential target? Third, 
the target should be disaggregated: is the central government 
directly vulnerable? What actions would get the attention of core 
Support groups? Finally, the nature of the sending state can not 
be igncred. What actions are politically feasible? Which actions 
will have direct and indirect costs that would be smaller than the 
expected benefits? To fully understand economic sanctions, none of 
these questions can be ignored. 

Too much attention has been given to the question of whether 
or not economic sanctions “work". Since the answer is not “never", 
than it must be, as it is for all forms coercion, "it depends". 
Leoking at the microfoundations of economic sanctions offers an 
opportunity to explore those factors upon which success depends. 
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Introduction 


Extremist parties are an increasingly visible phenomenon in many European countries, 
running against the grain of traditional European politics. Previous attempts to understand the 
emergence and behavior of parties on the extremist right have overlooked their commonalities 
with parties on the far left. Beyond their oppositional nature to the established party system, 
these parties of the New Left and the New Right share characteristics that represent a shift from 
the confines of class-based cleavages. In this paper, we will present evidence that a new 
dimension, based on the distinctions between old and new politics, while also accounting for the 
diverse value-based preferences of the New Left and the New Right, is transforming the political 
party systems in several major countries of Western Europe. 

Conventional wisdom suggests that this shift to new politics in Europe is due to 
widespread change from materialist to postmaterialist values. As postmaterialism appears to be 
confined theoretically to the left, however, this cannot explain the new politics parties on the 
right. Scholarly attempts at accounting for the challenge posed by right-wing extremism have 
continually treated these parties as either neo-fascist permutations or materialist reactions to left- 
libertarian politics. Many such efforts to distinguish between old and new politics have centered 
around the traditional left/right continuum and have neglected to consider multidimensional 
spatial typologies that can better account for the value change evidenced by the recent electoral 
successes by these parties. Other efforts, while increasing dimensional considerations, ignore the 
substantive commonalities between the New Left and the New Right. 

Parties of the New Right can and need to be distinguished from more traditional extreme 
right-wing parties along a new politics dimension similar to that used to disassociate the New 
Left from the more conventional socialist and communist parties. In recent decades, many 
examples of this new type of extreme right-wing party have emerged in Western Europe. 
Contrary to the ideology of traditional right-wing extremist parties, radical rejection of the 
legitimacy of the existing regime plays no role in those representing the New Right. Strong 
Opposition to the manner in which competitive party politics operates in advanced industrial 
states, however, exemplifies this shift, along with the change to value-based politics. 

It is important to understand the nature of both the New Left and the New Right parties, 
as their recent electoral successes are to a great extent tied to the end of the cold war and the 
advanced stages of welfare capitalism and may represent the "wave of the future." While many 
left-wing communist and socialist parties have been struggling with the loss of ideological 
legitimacy caused by the fall of the former Soviet Union, parties of the New Left have solidified 
their place within the political spectrum. The exigencies of the limitations of the welfare state 
have also predisposed the New Left and the New Right to criticisms against its inefficient and 
bureaucratic nature, although, from varying perspectives. 

Parties of the New Left and the New Right represent a new type of party that has emerged 
in nearly all advanced industrial countries of Western Europe. They should no longer be 
disregarded as temporal phenomena, but included as organizations capable of polling significant 
and consistent support among their electorates. In order to explain this adaptation of party 
systems, we propose to delineate the issues around which the transformation of political debate 
is being framed and ascertain what types of voters are attracted to these parties. While marked 
differences exist between these New Left and New Right parties, the distinction between this new 
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type of party and the traditional left/right spectrum aids in our understanding of how party 
systems adapt to the changing circumstances of advanced industrial societies and the political 
needs of its constituents. 


Commonalities of the New Politics Dimension 


By distinguishing between the more traditional left- and right-wing extremist parties and 
those under discussion here, we provide support for the thesis that a new dimension is truly 
represented by the New Left and the New Right. These distinctions are grounded in the shift 
from economic class-based conflict to that built upon values that represent the structural changes 
occurring in the traditional cleavages of industrial society. We expect to find that class-based 
divisions play little role in the new lines of conflict associated with the new politics dimension. 

While the postmaterialist/materialist division that Inglehart developed aids in our 
understanding of these changing circumstances, the dimension for which we seek to provide 
evidence goes beyond this simplistic operati.. :alization i. -d to determine the extent of value 
change within a society. A more preferable spectrum for «.:ialysis centers around the crisis of 
industrialism that has fostered the emergence of both parties of the New Left and the New Right. 
Our analysis aims at establishing similarities between the New Left and the New Right as 
opposed to those aspects of old politics, while also defining differences based on an 
egalitarian/inegalitarian dimension. 

The issues we have chosen to include in our analysis test the viability of the new 
politics/old politics dimension, as well as the distinction between the New Left and the New 
Right. The support we expect to find for the change from class-based conflict to that grounded 
on values will be established by looking at the demographics of those who identify with the New 
Right and the New Left in the countries under consideration. Appropriate evidence should 
include diverse electoral support for these parties cross-cutting more traditional lines of cleavage 
exemplified by urban/rural, occupational, age, sex, and educational divisions in order to infer 
characteristics about New Right and New Left sympathizers, in general. It will be necessary to 
establish the commonalities of these parties based on specific issues that separate new politics 
from old. In addition, representation of the division between the New Left and the New Right 
based on an egalitarianism v. nonegalitarianism dimension will round out our discussion of the 
structural shifts occurring in the advanced industrial states of Western Europe. 

The countries we have chosen to include in this analysis are representative not only of 
advanced industrial states, in general, but also the divergence of welfare state institutionalization 
from a northern/southern European perspective. In addition, structural variations in such 
characteristics as rural/urban and religiosity provide our analysis with substantial diversity within 
cleavage composition. Denmark and Norway, with well-established parties of the New Left and 
the New Right, provide not only examples for comparison with the southern European states 
under analysis, but also allow for future further investigation of parallels with other Scandinavian 
and northern European nations. The countries of Italy and France were chosen based on their 
representativeness of the southern European perspective, but also for time comparison due to the 
more recent emergence of some of the parties we will investigate. Italy and France also provide 
useful comparisons for future purposes of analysis along the dimensional lines mentioned above. 
We will begin our examination of recent developments in these party systems with a brief review 
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of the theoretical advances and weaknesses of relevant scholarly work in the "new politics" field. 


Critical Review of New Politics Literature 


The following section will discuss the literature relevant to the theory that a new cleavage 
dimension based on values explains the rise of extremist parties on the left and the right. This 
literature either tends to treat value-based political activity as a left-wing phenomenon, or it 
inaccurately identifies the values which distinguish between extremist parties on the left and on 
the right. A discussion of the value and issue preferences which these parties appear to share 
would improve the literature on extremist parties. This section will attempt to provide such a 
discussion, and will conclude by proposing a new distinction between extremist parties on the 
New Left and the New Right based on egalitarian v. inegalitarian value commitments. 

The assumption in European political parties literature that party systems in Europe had 
"frozen" along cleavage lines dating back to the 1920’s was successfully challenged by what has 
come to be known as the "new politics" literature. Lipset and Rokkan identified four important 
cleavages in European polities which translated into political party divisions: parties formed 
along class, religious, rural/urban, and/or ethnic or language lines.’ These cleavages had 
surfaced historically and presumably stabilized upon achievement of complete suffrage in 
advanced industrial countries. 

In recent decades, however, evidence of a "new" cleavage in Europe has surfaced. 
Following the late 1960’s student riots and general leftist protest and resulting political upheaval, 
new social movements and parties developed which took on an increasingly anti-establishment 
or "new-politics" orientation. The existence of a new social cleavage was first demonstrated by 
Inglehart using early Eurobarometer data, identifying a new division between "materialists" and 
"postmaterialists".? Inglehart hypothesized that post-war prosperity in most western industrial 
countries led to a growth in postmaterialist values as mass publics took their economic and 
physical security more and more for granted, and shifted focus to other concerns.’ Inglehart 
expected the number of postmaterialists to increase over time due to replacement of older 
generations with younger ones holding the newer values. He expected a corresponding shift in 
emphasis from traditional parties to newer postmaterialist parties on the left. 

Knutsen later confirmed that a "new versus old politics" dimension has indeed taken hold 
in many European countries. According to his findings (using 1981 data), the 
materialism/postmaterialism dimension is important in most European countries; specifically it 
is the most important cleavage dimension in Italy and Denmark and of secondary importance in 
France, although only of tertiary importance in Norway.’ Scholars have also noted that party 
attachment in western European countries has declined steadily by about ten percent in the last 
two decades.> Newer parties on the extreme left and right have benefitted from this decline in 
partisanship, successfully wooing away new and non-attached voters from the established parties. 

The new politics literature thus explains the rise in the last twenty years of new political 
parties which cannot be made to fit alongside the established parties on the traditional left-right 
political dimension and which, for the most part, are critical of the older, established parties. 
Scholars have documented a gradual shift from one dominant cleavage dimension to another 
representing newer forms of party organization and goals and new affinities based on value 
priorities rather than social class concerns. At the same time, "extremist" parties on the left and 
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right have arisen and sometimes flourished by appealing to the new value priorities and to 
anti-establishment feelings among the populace. However, some aspects of the nature of these 
extremist left and right parties call into question the accuracy of the postmaterialism thesis; 
specifically, postmaterialism explains the existence of new parties on the left better than on the 
right. 

The essence of the postmaterialism thesis is that economic or class-based voting and other 
political activity has been replaced among younger generations of advanced western publics by 
decision-making based on values. A new postmaterialist value dimension distinguishes affinities 
toward new politics parties from affinities toward old politics parties. However, these new 
parties are expected to occur only on the left. Furthermore, according to Inglehart the new 
value-based polarization actually leads to a switch of class loyalties toward the left and right; 
upper and middle classes tend more and more to vote left because of their postmaterialist values, 
while working classes tend more and more to vote right in reaction.° 

Postmaterialists have been known to exist on the right as well as the left, however. James 
Savage demonstrated with 1973 Eurobarometer data that a small proportion of those identified 
as postmaterialists according to Inglehart’s index placed themselves on the right of the ideological 
spectrum.’ He found that postmaterialists of the right have different societal goals and values 
from postmaterialists on the left which are still based on social class and traditional left-right 
ideology. Inglehart countered, however, that postmaterialism on the right is merely evidence of 
the continued "pull" of the social class background of the economically secure whose personal 
values are only beginning to tend toward postmaterialism.* In other words, postmaterialists on 
the right are a kind of cross-pressured voter, torn between social class affinities for the right and 
value preferences for the left. The problem, of course, lies in the meaning of the left/right 
dimension; as postmaterialist values increase in society, "left" and "right" will increasingly take 
on a plurality of meanings as people continue to use the convenient labels to describe different 
political phenomena. Nevertheless, Savage’s argument points out the possibility of a division 
between groups within the new cleavage. 

While the postmaterialism thesis has been evaluated by many scholars, several additional 
critiques germane to our present purposes need to be included in this discussion. Inglehart paid 
little attention to the horizontal cleavages developing in the societies of advanced industrial states 
during the post-war era. As Knutsen describes, the new middle class evidences not only vertical 
distinctions, but also horizontal dimensions that affect our theoretical consideration of affinities 
ascribed to these groups.? Whether one is employed in the public sector or in the private 
services sector can greatly affect an individual’s assessment of political needs. Diversity within 
the new middle class is too often ignored when scholars consider cleavages based only on broad 
class categorizations. 

Goul Andersen’s criticism revolves around Inglehart’s neglect of the content of 
postmaterialist issues and his assumption that affluence is the decisive underlying force.’ He 
rejects the postmaterialist terminology in favor of an industrial/postindustrial dimension based on 
the supposition that “industrialist structures and the rationalities of industrialism seem to have 
reached their limits."'' The new issues indicated by individuals holding postindustrial values 
signify responses to the crisis of industrialism. 

Another enduring criticism of the postmaterialist thesis’ failure to explain divisions within 
the new politics cleavage dimension is offered by Flanagan.'* Flanagan argues that not one but 
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two different types of value change are occurring more or less simultaneously in advanced 
western democracies, resulting in shifts of voter loyalties from older established parties to new 
politics parties both on the left and the right. This dual process is obscured by Inglehart’s choice 
of questions comprising his materialism/postmaterialism index, which places both value 
dimensions onto the same scale.’* Flanagan claims that what Inglehart calls postmaterialist 
values are actually libertarian values, and that they oppose not only materialist values (the 
economic concerns of old politics) but also authoritarian values located on the new right.’* The 
new dimension, then, pits libertarian against authoritarian values, and serves to distinguish 
between voters and parties of the new left and those of the new right. 

Flanagan’s dual value cleavage approach is quite useful in that it not only provides an 
explanation of the division between old politics and new politics, but it also highlights the 
division between new politics parties on both the left and the right. A new kind of 
cross-pressured voter is now possible, one which is torn by traditional social class affinities for 
the left and by value preferences for the New Right in reaction to the left’s growing cooptation 
of libertarian concerns.’° The resulting groupings of individuals in these societies include 
materialists of the left and right, and libertarians and authoritarians rather than merely materialists 
and postmaterialists. 

A number of others have also made the argument that there is significant new politics 
activity on the right. Kitschelt appears to follow Flanagan’s reasoning in his assessment of new- 
right authoritarians and new-left libertarians." He explains the rise of new right-authoritarian 
political parties as the consequence of a strategy of the established right, in interaction with the 
new left: as the established right and left converged toward the center in many western European 
political systems, left-libertarian demands appeared either in New Left parties or in the wings of 
established left parties. In response to these developments, radical right entrepreneurs 
successfully articulated new demands, drawing support from disaffected voters on both the 
established left and right. However, it is unclear at times whether the rise of the new radical 
right (as Kitschelt calls it) is a materialist or nonmaterialist reaction to the new left-libertarians. 
The new parties on the right are distinguished from the old parties on the right not by preference 
for value-based concerns over class or economic concerns, but by their unique combination of 
free-market economics, authoritarian vision of society, and racism, as well as by a greater desire 
to work within rather than supplant the existing democratic system.”” 

Ignazi has also argued that, in addition to the rise of postmaterialist values on the left, 
there has also emerged "a different cultural and political mood, partially stimulated by the same 
’new politics’".'* This different mood included an element of disillusionment with established 
politics and remained largely unexpressed until the rise of extremist right parties, which emerged 
in reaction to the Greens on the left. These parties exhibit attitudes of protest in addition to more 
specific demands which represent a reaction to both old and New Left party programs.” 

Perhaps not surprisingly, most of the major contributions to the new politics literature 
which discuss both the New Left and the New Right tend to treat them as opposites. Differences 
between political parties on the New Right and their counterparts on the New Left appear to 
include values, social background, programmatic appeals and even party organization: according 
to the literature, while the New Left espouses primarily libertarian values, the New Right is more 
authoritarian. In social background, whereas left-libertarians are often characterized as the 
"winners" of the modernization process (e.g. they are young, relatively well-off, employed in the 


service-sector, and highly educated), right-authoritarians are generally referred to as a 
combination of two electorates which can be described as the "losers" of the modernization 
process: the old (non-service) middle strata on the one hand, concerned with security issues and 
disaffected from the welfare state and mixed economy, and workers on the other, disaffected 
from the increasingly "postmaterialist" or libertarian left.” However, Goul Andersen rejects the 
hypothesis that right-wing extremist parties receive most of their support from groups in 
advanced industrial societies that have become marginalized, and Betz claims that significant 
portions of these parties’ electorates are also made up of “winners” of the modernization 
process.” Issues which generally distinguish New Left from New Right parties and their 
supporters include stands on the market, environment, feminism, defense and economic growth, 
participatory democracy, and immigration.” Finally, even the organizational forms of New Left 
and New Right parties are opposite, perhaps reflecting their opposing concerns: New Left parties 
tend to be decentralized and highly participatory, while New Right parties tend to be more 
hierarchical and populist, often following one dynamic leader. 

Studies which treat New Left and New Right political parties as opposites are doubtless 
useful and even accurate in a number of ways. But they also obscure important similarities 
between the parties which may be helpful in understanding new politics voting on both extremes. 
In fact, the new extreme right and left share many commonalities. First, both the New Left and 
the New Right arose in response to the demands and pressures of postindustrial society; they 
share an attitude of protest against established politics and state structures. More importantly, 
they may not even be entirely distinguishable by commitment to libertarian v. authoritarian 
values: many policy preferences of both the New Left and the New Right reveal underlying 
libertarian values, while they both often tend toward authoritarianism in their attitudes toward 
those with whom they disagree. 

Ignazi and Kitschelt document similar attitudes of protest within New Left and New Right 
parties against established politics in advanced industrial democracies. Extremist parties on the 
New Right are distinguished from other radical right parties by anti-parliamentarist and 
anti-partist attitudes, inspired by distrust for parliamentary debate and perceived ineffectiveness 
of established parties’ governments.” Interestingly, extremist parties on the New Left share 
these anti-parliamentarist and anti-partist attitudes as well. For instance, the German Greens in 
the 1980’s were vehement in their critique of traditional parliamentary activity, choosing to 
disrupt business-as-usual within parliament as a form of protest. Moreover, they deliberately 
decentralized their own party organizations in reaction to what they saw as the impersonal, 
hierarchical and inegalitarian organizational forms of other established political parties.” 
Finally, both the New Left and the New Right share anti-bureaucratic attitudes, although they 
differ on the emphasis placed on the bureaucracy’s fiscal difficulties, inefficiency, and 
paternalism.” 

Extremist parties on the right and the left may also share important value orientations. 
Some scholars have noted the tendency for extremists on the New Left to exhibit authoritarian 
attitudes toward those with whom they disagree, while certain of the policy preferences of 
extremists on the New Right belie libertarian attitudes. Certain observers of the American New 
Left and New Right have invoked part of Edward Shils’ argument that extremists on both ends 
of the spectrum tend toward "zealotry, susceptibility to Manichean interpretations . . . hatred of 
opponents, intolerance toward dissenters and deviants, and an inclination.to view public affairs 
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as the outcome of conspiracies and secret plots." | When faced by equally committed 
opponents, left-wing radicals exhibit authoritarian attitudes similar to those which generally 
characterize right-wing radicals. For instance, New Left radicals embraced Herbert Marcuse’s 
theory of "Repressive Tolerance", in which politically unacceptable viewpoints are repressed for 
the greater good.” Furthermore, extremists on both the New Left and the New Right tend to 
be intolerant of ambiguity (neither willing to settle or compromise), and of opponents.” 
Perhaps it is possible, then, that authoritarian values are exhibited by extremists on the New Left 
in Europe as well. 

Even more potentially damaging to Flanagan’s libertarian/authoritarian value cleavage 
theory, however, is the possibility of shared libertarian values. Scholars have begun to note that 
libertarian values can be exhibited by extremist parties on the right as well as on the left. Goul 
Andersen compares the discourses of environmentalism and neo-liberalism of the right, and finds 
certain commonalities: both are against central planning, and both call for greater autonomy and 
freedom for the individual (although they diverge in the location of these freedoms; neo-liberals 
on the right argue for increased freedom for the individual and the market from big government; 
greens on the left argue for increased freedom for the individual manifest in opportunities for 
participation in civil society). To the extent that extremist parties on the right have adopted 
the neo-liberal critique of the state, then, they appear to share certain libertarian values with 
extremist parties on the left.” 

If it is possible that extremist party adherents on both the New Right and the New Left 
exhibit variants of authoritarian and libertarian values, then an authoritarian/libertarian value 
dimension fails to distinguish new politics parties on the right from their counterparts on the left. 
Another problem with the libertarian/authoritarian value dimension is that it invokes aspects of 
individuals’ personalities which are very difficult to test empirically with survey evidence. A 
new value-based cleavage dimension may, therefore, be needed to explain the differences between 
them. We propose that a new value dimension encompassing egalitarian v. inegalitarian values 
should be considered as a possible explanation for the differences between these parties. These 
values are primarily reflected in the policy preferences of the parties in question, rather than in 
the personalities of individual adherents. 

Many of the policy preferences shared by extremist parties on the New Left can be said 
to reveal a commitment to egalitarian values. These parties’ calls for decentralization of political 
power combined with increased opportunities for participation in political decision-making reveal 
a commitment to achieving greater equality in society. Their own party organization, based on 
strictly egalitarian principles such as delegation of authority and leadership rotation, can be said 
to represent a microcosm of their ideal society.’ In addition, extremist parties on the New Left 
express support for immigration, women’s liberation, and other issues which aim toward 
egalitarian treatment of all people. Finally, these parties reject the growing hierarchy and 
paternalism of advanced industrial welfare states, which they claim inhibits opportunities for 
individual participation in decisions which affect their lives. These policy preferences and issue 
positions reveal an underlying assumption of the appropriateness of expanded social and political 
equality. 

In contrast to the egalitarian values shared by extremist parties of the New Left, there is 
evidence of underlying inegalitarian values on the right: extremist parties on the New Right "are 
right-wing in their rejection of individual and social equality, in their opposition to the social 
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integration of marginalized groups, and in their appeal to xenophobia, if not overt racism". 
On the immigrant question, extremist parties on the New Right wish to deny these groups 
preference in receiving social services, housing and jobs, privileging nationals and Europeans 
instead. They resist (real or imagined) attempts to transform their societies into multiracial or 
multicultural societies. These parties often call for limitations on the welfare state; they resent 
having to pay taxes which they see as benefitting immigrants and others who do not contribute 
as much to the national coffers. These parties also often express faith in hierarchical structures, 
such as organized religion, the family and the military. Their anti-immigrant and economic 
positions assume the appropriateness of political inequality, and reveal an underlying commitment 
to inegalitarian values.” 

To conclude, the new politics literature on value cleavages and party system change goes 
a long way toward explaining the rise of extremist parties on the New Right and the New Left. 
In particular, the distinction between class-based and value-based economic activity is particularly 
useful in identifying new political parties as opposed to old political parties. The theory that a 
separate value dimension is behind the polarization of extremist parties on the New Right and 
the New Left is also important, but more attention must be paid to the many commonalities 
between these parties. Furthermore, distinguishing both poles on the basis of libertarian v. 
authoritarian values is misleading; it is quite possible that parties on both ends of the new politics 
dimension share certain libertarian and authoritarian values. A value dimension based on 
inegalitarian v. egalitarian values may be more useful in distinguishing extremist parties on the 
New Right from their counterparts on the New Left. 


Background and Specifications for Empirical Research 


In attempting to find empirical evidence for an egalitarian/inegalitarian values cleavage 
among European electorates, we have chosen to analyze the political attitudes and social 
background of extremist party supporters in Denmark, Norway, Italy, and France, using recent 
survey data from Eurobarometer #37 conducted in 1992. Perhaps the most well-known 
extremist parties on the right and left are the German Neo-Nazis and Greens, and many studies 
have been conducted of extremist politics in Germany. However, other European countries also 
exhibit the same phenomena to a greater or lesser extent, offering unique opportunities to learn 
about extremist politics in a comparative perspective. 

Studying the extreme right and left in Denmark and Norway on the one hand, and France 
and Italy on the other, provides an opportunity to compare regional differences between extremist 
politics in northern and southern Europe. We expect the Scandinavian countries to exhibit greater 
levels of new politics values than France and Italy due to the fact that they are more advanced 
welfare states, and citizens thus experience more social and economic equality than the southern 
countries. Knutsen calls these "no-risk societies" and claims that they place less emphasis on 
economic security than other European countries.» Consequently, we expect support for new 
politics parties to be stronger and/or more entrenched in Denmark and Norway than in Italy and 
France. 

Examining the extreme right and left in these four countries also gives us a chance to 
compare extremist party support in countries with different political cultures and party systems. 
For example, Scandinavian political culture emphasizes equality and community to a greater 


extent than in other European countries; consequently there may be less difference between left 
and right extremist parties on certain egalitarian issues in Denmark and Norway than in France 
and Italy. Furthermore, France and Italy’s party systems until recently were characterized on the 
old left by sizable Communist parties which more or less helped define the ideological space of 
party competition. This may help explain the temporal development of significant extreme left 
parties in France and Italy - both had relatively weak New Left parties until the end of the 
1980’s. Perhaps the fall of Eurocommunism left open opportunities for new politics voters on 
the left in Italy and France (who had been attracted in large amounts to the Communists) to 
switch to the Greens. Finally, the crisis of democracy which Italy is facing is relatively 
unique; we expect a larger percentage of adherents to extremist parties in Italy to be motivated 
by pure protest. 

An analysis of the extreme right and left in the four countries under consideration also 
provides a chance to identify differences between. relatively early and late development and 
institutionalization of extremist party politics. On the right, Denmark, Norway, and France 
developed extremist parties relatively early (1972-73), while Italy did not see the formation of 
a significant New right party until the Lega Lombarda began in 1984. On the left, Denmark and 
Norway’s extremist parties were of the left-socialist variant and developed early; France and 
Italy’s left-socialist parties have weakened considerably since the 1960s and 1970s, and electoral 
success eluded Green parties until the late 1980s (regardless of the formation of France’s Vents 
some 15 years earlier). In all, opportunities for variation among new politics parties of the right 
and left in Denmark, Norway, France and Italy make these four countries intriguing prospects 
for comparative analysis. 

Extremist parties on the New Right which will be discussed in this study include the 
Progress Parties of Denmark and. Norway, the French National Front, and Italy’s Northern 
League. They are distinguished from their counterparts on the old right by their lack of direct 
ties to fascism and their willingness to work within the existing democratic order, rather than to 
replace it.” On the New Left, parties in the study include both left-socialist and ecological new 
politics parties: Greens in Denmark, Italy and France, as well as left socialists in Denmark, 
Norway and France, and Radicals in Italy. They are distinguished from their counterparts on the 
old left by attention to the environment and lifestyle issues, and their simultaneous critique of 
advanced industrial society and of communist or socialist solutions. All of the parties included 
in our study have arisen within the last two decades and are primarily concerned with "new 
politics" issues on either the right or the left. 

The parties illustrative of the New Left and the New Right in Norway and Denmark are 
relatively comparable based on their emergence on the political scene and basic issue positions. 
The Danish Socialist People’s Party (SF) and the Norwegian Socialist Left Party (SV) both 
developed during the early 1960s as leftist off-shoots of the more traditional social democratic 
parties. Later in that decade, however, the SF and SV changed from representing primarily the 
working class to adapting to more value-based concerns such as environmentalism and the anti- 
nuclear movement, issues predominantly embraced by the postmaterialist voter. 

This transformation to the new politics dimension by these parties in Norway and 
Denmark can be considered one reason why typical new politics Green parties have not emerged 
on the Scandinavian scene until more recently. The Danish Green Party, founded in 1983, first 
stood in national elections in 1987 and has been unsuccessful in surmounting the two percent 
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threshold for parliamentary participation. Even in the context of a proportional representation 
system, many voters in Denmark have expressed concern over wasting their votes on such a 
small, non-influential party.” In Norway, no Green organization has yet attempted to broach 
the divide between movement and political party. 

Not only have the New Left parties in Norway and Denmark been coopting the 
environmental policies of traditional green movements, however, but the Social Democratic 
parties are also greatly responsible for absorbing these new politics issues. Another cause for 
the differentiation from other European nations concerning the emergence of green parties has 
to do with the lack of opportunity structures available in the neo-corporatist environment of 
policy-making in Scandinavia. For these reasons, and perhaps others, the New Left in Norway 
and Denmark consists of these transformed leftist parties, along with the fledgling Green Party 
in Denmark. 

The Progress Parties of Denmark and Norway represent simultaneously occurring 
phenomena reflecting reactions against welfare capitalism.*° While initially functioning as 
proponents of tax reform, these single-issue parties have broadened their ideologies and 
maintained significant electoral support for over twenty years. Neo-liberal economic policies 
combined with welfare state chauvinism distinguishes these parties from other bourgeois parties 
along the political spectrum. Basic welfare services are supported, but must "be protected against 
abuse by people who don’t want to work, or against the burdens imposed by immigrants, 
refugees, and similar outgroups."*’ Both parties emerged on the political scene in the general 
elections of 1973, with the Danish Progress Party polling 15.9% and the Norwegian version 
receiving 5%. Despite the replacement of charismatic leaders, the political durability of these 
parties can no longer be denied. 

The Danish and Norwegian Progress Parties have maintained parliamentary representation 
throughout the period of their existence, with varying degrees of electoral success. Both 
currently register support as the fifth largest parties on the political scene. As several scholars 
have documented, these Progress Parties have developed organizational structures that have 
solidified their place in the political spectrum based on their representation of new issues in 
postindustrial society.“* In Norway, the 1989 general election resulted in a breakthrough for 
the Progress Party in previously unsupportive sections of the country; further evidence of its 
viability and enduring nature. 

The New Left and the New Right in Scandinavia primarily represent earlier examples of 
the development of new politics, since all but one of the parties chosen for this analysis has 
participated in the party system for nearly two decades. What we discover to be representative 
of these Scandinavian countries should, therefore, be suggestive in distinguishing between early- 
and later-evolving new politics parties, as well as differentiating between the political cultures 
of the advanced industrial nations under consideration. 

The Front National in France and the Lega Nord in Italy represent differentially-occurring 
phenomena which nevertheless reflect similar reactions to the structural problems faced by 
relatively well-to-do, advanced industrial nations beset by growing responsibilities. Both parties 
take strong anti-immigrant and anti-tax positions, and are increasingly critical of the established 
governing parties. They have managed to attract significant electoral support in recent years, and 
represent a voice for change in their respective political systems. 

The French Front National (FN), founded in 1972 by Jean-Marie Le Pen, capitalizes on 
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a general lack of trust among the electorate in the traditional left and right political parties, which 
attracts voters to its nationalist and extremist stands on immigration, security, and 
unemployment.“ On social issues the FN calls for restrictions on French citizenship, 
repatriation of foreign nationals and abolition of immigration, as well as "welfare chauvinist" 
preferential treatment for French citizens in matters of employment, housing, education, and state 
benefits. This leads to a tougher stand on law and order, as they associate crime and corruption 
primarily with darker-skinned immigrants. On economic issues the FN is free-market liberal, 
calling for complete privatization of French-owned enterprises, and opposes personal and 
company taxation, calling for abolition of the income tax. For most of the past decade, the FN 
has regularly won more than 10% of the vote. Recently it has done somewhat better: Le Pen 
won 14.4% of the vote in the 1988 presidential elections, and the party took nearly 14% of the 
vote in 1992 regional elections and won a respectable 12.4% in the first round of elections to the 
national assembly in 1993. 

The Italian Northern League (Lega) shares much of the FN’s general economic and social 
agenda. Although the Lega rose on the basis of protest against taxation and funding of a corrupt 
and non-contributing South, it has recently also begun capitalizing on growing anti-immigrant 
feeling in Italy.“° There are differences between the Lega and other extremist right parties, 
however. First, the favorite scapegoat of the party and its supporters for Italy’s ills is 
Southerners and the corrupt ruling parties, rather than immigrants. Second, the Lega features an 
element of regionalist separatism which forms the basis of its program (although it is doubtful 
whether this plank is what attracts most of its support). The Lega may be fostering the growth 
of a new collective identity not of Italians, but of "Lombards", or of "Northerners".“° This 
federation of autonomist parties began late in the game but rose quickly. In the 1990 local 
elections it won 19.2% of the vote among districts which ran Lega candidates. In the 1992 
national elections, it took 8.2% of the vote nationwide, 24% in Lombardy and 17.5% in the 
Northern regions as a whole (the Lega does not field candidates in the South, so its nationwide 
totals are lower). 

The outlook for the extremist right in France and Italy is optimistic. The FN has 
established itself as a force on the extreme right, and has withstood the vagaries of political 
fortune over the years. With current cohabitation between a Socialist president and conservative 
prime minister, the opportunity for the FN to take a critical stance of the governing right parties 
may increase its potential success in the future. Furthermore, with unemployment at an all-time 
high in France, the immigration issue will continue to provide fodder for the future survival of 
the party. In Italy, attempts to redress widespread problems caused by economic ills, mafia 
violence and widespread corruption within the governing parties have only begun to get 
underway. Massive dissatisfaction with Italy’s political institutions has doubtless not yet been 
assuaged, and the Lega may continue to benefit from protest elements among the population for 
some time to come. 

France and Italy’s left-socialist parties are children of the protest movements of the late 
1960’s, while the Green parties of each country are relatively new phenomena which are only 
superficially single-issue oriented. These parties represent a reaction to the social and 
environmental problems caused by economic growth-oriented policies, as well as a critique of 
the hierarchical and paternalistic nature of welfare state bureaucracies and the governing Socialist 
parties. They emerged spontaneously on the local level as politically independent citizens’ 
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initiatives which were galvanized on the national level by the increased use of nuclear energy 
after the OPEC oil crisis and the growing reliance on nuclear weapons fostered by NATO. As 
these parties could not come to a compromise with the ruling Socialist parties due to 
disagreement with the latter’s reliance on trade union support and closed, hierarchical 
organization, they began to field candidates of their own in local and then national elections .*” 

In France, the first Green list ran on the national level in 1974, polling 1.3% of the vote. 
However, although they made headlines fighting the building of nuclear power stations, the Vents 
failed to more than 4% of the vote in any elections until 1989, when they polled 10.6% in the 
European elections (more than the German Greens). By the 1992 regional elections, a stunning 
14.4% of the vote went to France’s Greens (however, they were divided between the more radical 
and intransigent Vents and the moderate, alliance-friendly Generation Ecologie, formed in 1988). 
In 1993 national elections, the newly-allied Vents and Ecologie parties won a disappointing 7.6%. 
The French new left has been hampered on the national level by the two-round electoral rules, 
which discourage representation by smaller parties, and by the its own stand against electoral 
alliances with established parties.” 

In Italy, the first local Green list ran in 1980, in the North. By 1985 there were 150 lists 
standing for election on the local level, gaining 2.1% of all districts which fielded Green 
candidates, and over 6% in several urban areas. Green lists stood election on the national level 
for the first time, winning 2.5% of the national vote, but by 1992 they only increased their 
percentage of the national vote to 2.8%. Italian Greens have attempted to emerge from 
single-issue status, but have faced competition on the local level from the marxist-oriented 
Proletarian Democracy Party, and on the national level from the civil-libertarian Radicals, both 
of which attract significant amounts of New Politics Voters. It is also possible that many 
potential green supporters are increasingly attracted instead to the rising star of the Northern 
League, whose appeal in part reflects the general atmosphere of protest in Italy. 

Green parties in France and Italy, while for many years smaller and less successful in 
voter support and parliamentary representation than their counterparts in Germany and Belgium, 
for example, have nevertheless played an important role in framing political debate around 
environmental and other new politics issues. Green and left-socialist parties "offer radical 
answers to radical questions" involving relevant issues such as ecology, the military, participatory 
democracy, and civil rights, pushing traditional socialist parties toward the center and "trapping" 
them between new and old politics demands.” As long as the traditional left parties are split 
by conflicting loyalties, Italian and French Green and left-socialist parties have an opportunity 
to play an exaggerated role in their respective political systems. 


Discussion Based on Empirical Findings 


Results of preliminary data analysis show that right and left extremist parties are not 
wholly opposite from one another, and that new politics activity appears to exists on both ends 
of the conventional left-right continuum. Furthermore, we are able to identify interesting 
cross-national differences between parties of the same family. Some of our more significant 
findings are reported below. 

We began our analysis by considering various differences between whole populations of 
the countries under consideration. While these distributions appear to be fairly normal in 
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Scandinavian, the southern European countries cluster in the center. (See Illustration I) This 
evidence in the southern context (and Italy, in particular) lends support to the polarized pluralism 
thesis where the center placement of a party or group of parties leads to centrifugal drives.” 
The more recent electoral successes seen by the New Right and the New Left parties in France 
and Italy need to be highlighted in light of these distributions. In the Scandinavian examples, 
levels of support for the New Right and the New Left have waned in recent elections. Although 
the electoral results of these parties are still significant by standards involving party formation 
and relevance, the more normal distributions in the Scandinavian countries point to a more 
moderate pluralist arrangement. 

What we discern from taking a look at the most recent computation of Inglehart’s 
postmaterialist/materialist indicator for the whole populations is that materialists still outnumber 
postmaterialists in three of the four countries in our study. (See Illustration II) Only Denmark 
remains alone in its representation of more postmaterialist voters. Explanations for this 
phenomenon revolve around a more urban population, including a lesser degree of religiosity 
which Knutsen claims is inversely-related to postmaterialism,” a higher level of economic 
security, and near-institutionalization of environmental issues in public policy decision-making. 

Even with the problematic nature of the postmaterialist/materialist indicator, we found it 
useful to examine the distribution of new politics voters along this dimension. The difference 
between the Lega and the FN may best be captured by a look at the distribution of materialist 
Vv. postmaterialist values among extremist populations in Italy and France. (See Illustration III) 
Not only are many more FN than Lega supporters materialist, but the Lega attracts an equal 
number of materialist and postmaterialist supporters while the FN attracts virtually no 
postmaterialist supporters. To the extent that postmaterialism is a useful concept in 
distinguishing between new politics and old politics parties (of course, the huge numbers in the 
"mixed" category make this unlikely), it appears that at least part of the difference between the 
FN and the Lega can be traced to the greater materialism of FN supporters, sections of whom 
may have shifted from the old left in a materialist reaction to the New Left’s policies. 

The Lega clearly cannot be labelled a materialist reaction to the New Left, however. Lega 
supporters share many commonalities with New Left party supporters, including youth, protest, 
income, and lack of religiosity. In addition, while FN supporters are likely attracted to the party 
by its economic and anti-immigration appeals, the predominant appeal of the Lega Nord appears 
to be protest. The policy-appeal of these parties remains to be tested, however, when more of 
the Eurobarometer #37 survey results are made available. 

In the Scandinavian countries, commonalities between the extremist parties of the New 
Left and the New Right based on the number of postmaterialists present are more evident. (See 
Illustration IV) Postmaterialists are more prominent on the New Left in both Denmark and 
Norway, as would be expected according to the new politics literature, but on the New Right, 
only supporters of the FRP in Denmark evidence postmaterialist values over those of materialists. 
The Norwegian sub-population of right extremist voters stands out in comparison, but can be 
accounted for along similar lines of categorization as the whole population based on differences 
in religious and rural/urban demographics. Again, however, the usefulness of this indicator is 
called into question by the artificial linkage between postmaterialism and the left 

Commonalities between left and right extremist party supporters in our four nations of 
comparison center around younger voters and attitudes of protest. Illustration V shows that 
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extremist party supporters on the New Right and the New Left in France and Italy include large 
numbers of respondents under the age of 35 (the FN generally follows the trend of the larger 
population of French respondents). In Italy, especially, extremist party supporters are 
overwhelmingly young. Furthermore, few of the over-65 age group are represented among the 
supporters of either of Italy’s extremist parties (although the French left and right extremists 
contain a similar number of older people to the general population). 

In Denmark and Norway, the demographic picture according to age is similar to that of 
the southern countries. The SF and SV parties are overwhelmingly represented by post-war baby 
boomers, although support among the youngest group (15-24) is also significant. Interesting to 
note is the high concentration of this youngest group not only among Green supporters, but also 
among the Progress Parties in Norway and Denmark. One of the only differences between the 
four countries in our study centers around the high percentage of retired persons among FRP 
supporters in Denmark. While generally represented in other extremist parties, this notably 
higher level of support from this group reflects the attention given in public policy-making in 
Denmark to the promotion of pension benefits and other welfare services that affect this older 
cohort. 

Extremist party programs often contain messages of protest against established political 
parties and institutions. Attitudes of protest are difficult to uncover with the limited number of 
survey questions available to date in Eurobarometer #37. However, two variables may aid in 
identifying respondents who are more apt to support extremist parties out of protest: their lack 
of closeness to political parties and dissatisfaction with the way democracy works in a country. 
As Illustrations VI and VII indicate, an overwhelming number of extremist party supporters in 
all four countries report themselves to be not very or not at all close to a political party. This 
is particularly true for the extreme left in Denmark, France, and Italy. The Danish, Norwegian, 
and French extreme right also contain a large number of supporters who are not very close to any 
political party. Only the Lega in Italy contains a large number of supporters who are somewhat 
close to any political party. This could be explained by the fact that the Lega, as a Northern 
autonomist party, has begun to forge a new “northern Italian" identity among portions of its 
electorate, which would lead them to feel a closer bond to the party than other extremist party 
supporters. 

What we must remember, however, is the relationship between party closeness for our 
sub-population of extremist voters and for that of all respondents for these countries. Illustration 
VIII demonstrates the overall dealignment occurring in advanced industrial states based on 
political party closeness. Perhaps increasing disaffection with more traditional political parties 
coupled with more volatile electorates, in general, have benefitted the new politics parties in 
electoral competitions. 

Attitudes of dissatisfaction with democracy are also common among extremists of both 
the New Right and the New Left in Italy and France. It is clear from Illustration IX that the 
parties on the extreme right in these countries capitalize on feelings of protest, while parties on 
the left differ. Italian left party supporters are much less satisfied with democracy than French 
left party supporters. This can be explained by two factors: first, the climate of protest in Italy 
had reached near-crisis proportions by 1992. As Illustration X shows, Italians, in general, are 
much less satisfied with the way democracy works in their country than the Danish, Norwegians 
and French. Second, the Ecologiste wing of the French Greens exerts a moderating influence on 
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the Verts, allowing them to attract fewer dissatisfied supporters than the Italian left. 

The difference in northern and southern European countries is perhaps most striking with 
regard to this satisfaction with democracy variable. (See Illustration XI) The Scandinavian 
countries present a clearly different picture than their southern neighbors. Several factors, among 
others, that we can attribute to these differences relate to the greater consensus-oriented politics 
of neo-corporatist states, as well as the level of quality-of-life provided for by the welfare states 
of Scandinavia. Also to be noted are differences in political culture reflected in such issues as 
feminism and abortion. These issues are not only within the domain of the New Left in the 
Scandinavian countries, but are as well-represented in the attitudes of the New Right as in the 
general population. A more institutionalized egalitarianism is evident in Scandinavia than in the 
Other countries under investigation. 

While the above findings provide a relatively in-depth look at certain characteristics 
regarding our sub-population of extremist sympathizers in contrast to entire respondent pools for 
each country, analysis of demographic variables better illustrates the new politics dimension for 
which we are seeking evidence. Supporters of New Left parties in France and Italy display some 
of the characteristics of the "typical new politics voter" (identified by scholars of the New Left 
as young, urban, higher educated, middle class, upper income and postmaterialist). First, both 
the French and Italian New Left are overrepresented by younger supporters: 49.3% on the French 
left and 48.6% on the Italian left are under the age of 35. Second, both the French and Italian 
New Left come more from urban areas than the general population of respondents. 

However, in terms of income, education, social class and postmaterialism, French and 
Italian left party supporters diverge somewhat from the "new politics voter" model and from each 
other. Italian left supporters are more well-off than their French counterparts: 67.8% of Italian 
left supporters and only 47.4% of French left supporters fall into the two highest income 
quartiles. Italian left supporters also appear to be better educated: while both groups are 
overrepresented by students, only the Italians have a disproportionate number of supporters who 
attended school past the age of 18. Furthermore, there is no evidence of predominant middle 
class support in either group. Finally, although supporters for the French left are about 10% 
more postmaterialist than the general population, the Italian left shows no tendency toward 
postmaterialist values whatsoever. 

It is only in distinguishing between the New Left and the New Right that the French 
parties resemble the "new politics model": supporters of the French New Left are younger, more 
highly educated, and more urban than FN supporters. And while the French left does not diverge 
significantly from the general population in the middle-class make-up of its supporters, the FN 
is slightly underrepresented by middle management and desk-bound employees, and 
over-represented by skilled manual workers. 

The New Right parties in France and Italy appear to share few similarities: their 
supporters tend to come from rural areas or small towns, and both are slightly underrepresented 
by highly-educated supporters (although the Lega attracts quite a few students!). Perhaps more 
interestingly however, are the differences between these two New Right parties. The Lega 
diverges significantly from the FN on many variables in addition to age: left-right self-placement, 
certain occupations, income, and religiosity. First, Illustration XII shows that only FN supporters 
place themselves in significant numbers on the far right. Lega supporters, while center-right, are 
more evenly distributed. Ten percent even place themselves on the far left! 
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Second, Table 1 illustrates the difference in occupation between the Italian and French 
extreme right parties: Whereas the FN has 7.9% fewer student supporters than the general 
population of respondents, the Lega has 15.3% more than the general population and 7.4% more 
than the Italian left. Lega supporters are also greatly underrepresented by retired persons, while 
the FN attracts more than its share, reflecting the age difference between FN and Lega 
supporters. Furthermore, while both parties share a larger-than-average deficit of desk 
employees, there is no common predominance or lack of any other occupational type among their 
supporters. 

Third, Lega supporters have significantly higher incomes than FN supporters: 41.1% of 
FN supporters are found in the lowest income quartile and 41.3% of Lega supporters are found 
in the highest income quartile. This may be explained by the fact that Lega’s electoral support 
comes from the industrialized North where incomes are disproportionately higher than the South. 
A large portion of the Lega’s appeal stems from anger at paying taxes to subsidize the corrupt 
South. Finally, whereas slightly more FN supporters attend church regularly than the rest of the 
population of French respondents, less than half of Lega supporters attend church regularly than 
either the Italian New Left or the rest of the Italian respondents. Clearly, the Lega does not rely 
on traditional conservative church-goers for its support. This is most likely a result of its critical 
stance against many Italian institutions, including the Church and its established politics. The 
level of protest indicated by the Lega’s low church attendance is significant, as Italy is the only 
country in our study with 45% regular church attendance. 

As for evidence of new politics voters in Scandinavia, in addition to the younger cohorts 
being attracted to both the New Right and the New Left, occupation provides a good illustration 
of the differences between these parties’ supporters and the general distribution of survey 
respondents. The overrepresentation of students among the parties of the New Left in 
Scandinavia and the generally low level of representation of retired persons presents us with firm 
support for a new politics dimension on this end of the political spectrum. and coincides with 
evidence provided in regard to Italy and France. (See Table 2) The New Right, however, while 
demonstrating as great support from students as present in the general distribution of respondents, 
does not illustrate the same degree of overrepresentation as on the New Left. The difference 
between the Danish and Norwegian Progress Parties again comes to our attention through this 
table: retired persons are largely attracted to the Danish FRP due to its stand on issues relevant 
to this age cohort. In this regard, the Norwegian FRP perhaps better exemplifies the new politics 
trend toward the younger student cohort. In other regards, however, the Norwegian New Right 
party is less representative of the new politics split than its Danish comparison. 

The presence of high levels from the middle management category in the Danish SF 
reflects the upper-educated teachers that have traditionally supported this party. An analysis of 
educational categories also supports the conclusion that a higher level of education is 
representative of most SF supporters. In Norway, SV supporters are more evenly distributed 
according to education, and in both Scandinavian examples, the FRP draws more from those with 
a slightly lower level of education than the New Left. This latter finding coincides the with 
similarity of underrepresentation of highly-educated supporters in both Italy and France. 

Also interesting to note is the support from skilled manual workers for the Danish FRP. 
An emphasis on skilled manual support as opposed to unskilled lends further evidence to our 
distinguishing the New Right parties in this study from more traditional extremist parties. Old 
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right parties have tended to draw support mainly from the unskilled sector, a phenomenon 
discussed by Lipset in his work on working-class authoritarianism.” The large number of 
skilled manual workers showing an affinity toward the New Right in Denmark better 
demonstrates the cross-cutting nature of political attitudes. The FRP has attracted this group from 
their more traditional home, the Social Democrats. 

With regard to rural/urban categorizations, the hypothesis that new politics supporters will 
be mainly located in urban areas is largely affirmed in the case of the New Left in Denmark, 
with a less conclusive demonstration by the New Right. In Norway, however, the more rural 
distribution of inhabitants overall skews any analysis of a new politics/old politics split. As for 
self-placement on the left/right scale, most supporters of the New Left and the New Right 
Scandinavian parties elect non-extremist categories. (See Illustration XIII) Similar evidence was 
found in the Italian and French cases, although the Lega seems to deviate from this pattern. It 
appears that supporters of the New Left and the New Right are distinguishing themselves from 
parties they perceive to be more extremist in nature. 

What we have demonstrated in this study is that analysis of variables such as education, 
occupation, income, age, and protest strengthens the case for a distinction being made between 
old and new politics. The evidence presented here does not show polarization on the left and 
right by class, but illustrates a diversity of support from various class categories. New politics 
activity indeed is reflected in our characterizations of supporters of the New Right and the New 
Left parties we have identified, although in varying degrees in the four countries under 
consideration. We have also derived distinctions between southern and northern European 
political cultures and perspectives that have a profound effect on how political debate is framed 
in these countries. 


The New Politics Dimension and Where We Go From Here 


How useful is the now-commonplace materialism v. postmaterialism value dimension in 
understanding affinities for new politics parties of the right and the left? Flanagan and others 
have demonstrated that the choice of questions in the index artificially skews resulting 
postmaterialists toward the left and we, too, have affirmed through our analysis that there are 
certain countries where this is indeed the case. 

Do we need a new index of value questions that better explains the growing phenomena 
of New Right and New Left parties? What we propose for further research is a continuation of 
inquiry along the lines established in this paper. The commonalities between New Right and 
New Left parties that we have delineated must be addressed through a wider survey instrument 
than that available in the Eurobarometer 37 data we incorporated in this analysis. These issues 
include many aspects of the new politics call for an increase in participatory democracy: 
reduction in role of state, advocacy of individual, change from established institutional structure, 
and decentralization. We also propose to test for evidence of a cleavage based on egalitarian v. 
inegalitarian values, again using questions from other Eurobarometer surveys which more 
accurately address the existence of these values. 

Is the New Right merely a reaction to the New Left (as Inglehart and Kitschelt say), or 
are they both elements of the same phenomenon? We believe that, while these parties inevitably 
react to each other’s programs in the context of electoral competition, they are actually both 
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results of the new politics dimension, sharing commonalities arising from protest and criticisms 
of postindustrial society. 
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TABLE 1 


EXTREMIST PARTY SUPPORTERS 
DIFFERENTIATED BY OCCUPATION* 


FRENCH EXTREMISTS: ITALIAN EXTREMISTS: 


PSU/Ecol. FN Rad/Verdi Lega 


Homemaker 

Student 

Retired 

Own/Crafts 

Mid/Mgmt. 

Desk Emp. 

Skilled Man. 

Unskilled Man. 

Unemployed 

*Percent change from total French or Italian 


Population of Survey Respondents. Only occupations 
showing significant change are included in table. 


a 
-9.8 
+15.3 
6.0 -11.4 
5.3 +8.2 | 
| 6.4 -5.8 
+4.0 
+4.6 


TABLE 2 
EXTREMIST PARTY SUPPORTERS 
DIFFERENTIATED BY OCCUPATION* 

DANISH EXTREMISTS: NORWEGIAN EXTREMISTS: 

SF/GREENS FRP SV FRP 
Student +12.4/+39.9 +5.4 
Unemployed /-6.4 
Retired -12.9/-21.4 


Self-Employed 
Owner/Craftsman 


General 
Management /+8 


Middle 
Management +6.1/-10.8 


Desk Emp /-7.2 
Non-Desk Emp 
Emp Service 


Skilled 
Manual -5.9/+6.8 


Unskilled 
Manual /+8.5 


*Percent eee from total Danish or Norwegian Population of 


Survey Respondents. Only occupations showing significant change 
are included in table. 


+6.2 

“5.7 
-4.4 
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Introduction 


One way to study processes of influence in societies is to investigate the relationships between the 
agendas of societal actors. Agenda setting studies have been conducted by researchers from 
several disciplines, who have focussed on the relationships between the agendas of various societal 
actors. The relationship between the public agenda and the political agenda has been widely 
studied by both political scientists and economists. Research in the field of political communica- 
tion has focussed on the relationship between the media agenda and the public agenda, as well as 
the relationship between the media agenda and the political agenda. This study combines insights 
from different fields of research by examining the relative strength of the reciprocal relationships 
between the political (party) agenda, the media agenda and the public agenda. Three theories 
concerning these relationships will be tested with data on economic issues in The Netherlands in 
the period 1980 - 1986. First, according to democratic theory, the political agenda reflects the 
public agenda. In other words, democratic theory assumes a process of bottom-up or democratic 
agenda setting. Democratic agenda setting occurs as a result of the responsiveness of political 
parties for citizens’ concerns. Second, mass communication theory suggests top-down agenda 
setting. Top-down agenda setting takes place when the political agenda sets the media agenda and 
the media agenda sets the public agenda. Top-down agenda setting implies that politicians do not 
have to be responsive to citizens’ preferences, since the media enable them to influence the public 
agenda. Third, in mediacracy theory, the central tenet is the proposition that the media set the 
societal agenda, which implies that the media agenda sets both the public agenda and the political 
agenda. According to mediacracy theory, the -democratic- relationship between the public agenda 
and the political agenda is a spurious relationship. 


Models of agenda setting 


Central concern in this study are the relationships between the political agenda, the media agenda 


and the public agenda. In the general model of agenda setting as represented in figure 1, all 
possible relationships between these agendas are drawn as thick arrows, which should be inter- 
preted in terms of influence. This model is redundant, since it contains no restrictions. The three 
theories distinghuished in the outset can be considered as restrictions on the general model, as 
they hypothesize about the relative strenght of the relationships in the model. In other words, top- 
down, bottom-up and mediacracy refer to dominant patterns of societal agenda setting, which can 
be represented as subsets of this general model. Before we turn to a more elaborate discussion of 
the three theories, i.e. democratic agenda setting, top-down agenda setting and mediacracy, we 
will explicate some terminology and elaborate on the role of socalled ’real world cues’ in models 
of agenda setting. 

The term "agenda" may refer to different concepts. In this paper "public agenda" denotes 
an aggregate measure for individuals’ perceptions of and involvement with (economic) problems. 
The “political agenda" can be understood as the attention relatively paid to different economic 
problems in party manifestoes. "Media agenda” refers to the relative importance of (economic) 
issues in media coverage. It is important to note here that the indicators for the media agenda used 
in this paper do not include the party agenda according to the media. Quotes or paraphrases of 
politicians in the media might have an autonomous effect on the public agenda (Page et.al., 1987). 
This hypothesis will be tested separately. 

Real world events or cues play an important role in agenda setting theory. If, for 
example, the rate of inflation is so high that it becomes obvious to anyone that prices have risen 
again, then a spurious relationship between the public agenda, the media agenda and the political 
agenda may appear as a result of the fact that politicians, journalists and citizens independently 
have noticed the rise in prices. However, not all real world cues cause spurious relationships 


political agenda media agenda 


real world 
economic cues 


public agenda 


Figure 1 Model of societal agenda setting with respect to economic issues 


between agendas. This is dependent upon the obtrusiveness of these cues (Zucker, 1978). The 
term obtrusiveness usually refers to the perception of facts (events or issues) without the interven- 
tion of some specific medium’. If one can perceive an issue or event without being notified by a 
newspaper or television news, the issue or event is more or less obtrusive. One should note that 
obtrusiveness is always related to some medium. We define facts as obtrusive in relation to a 
medium, when they in fact can be perceived relatively easily and also obtrude themselves on the 
perceiver without the intervention of that medium’. For example, except for those directly 
involved, the Gulf war could not be perceived without CNN, i.e. the Gulf war was highly unob- 
trusive in relation to CNN. In this paper, as in mass communication theory, the term 
obtrusiveness is used in relation to mass media. The economic situation of a country is said to be 
relatively obtrusive in relation to coverage of the economy in the mass media. As illustrated 
above, one can be aware of, for example, a sharp increase in inflation or a rise of the number of 
unemployed, without being notified by a newspaper, television or radio broadcast. MacKuen and 
Coombs, for example, found that when objective economic conditions (in our terminology, real 
world economic cues) were also incorporated in their model, the effect of the media agenda on the 
public agenda vanished (MacKuen & Coombs, 1981: 92). It should be recognized that the 
existence of relationships between agendas is also constrained by the responsiveness of media, 
citizens and parties to real world cues. If, for example, the public reacts more quickly to an 
increase in inflation than the media, it will be impossible for the media to influence public concern 
with inflation. The shape of the issue attention cycles may be one of the main determinants of the 
model of societal agenda setting. (Downs, 1972; Neuman, 1990). 

The analysis presented in this paper is focussed on real world economic cues. The choice 
for economic cues is prompted by both a theoretical and a pragmatic argument. The theoretical 
reason being that economic issues are crucial to the theory of public choice, which has become 
one of the most flourishing varieties of empirical democratic theory in economics and political 
science (Mueller, 1990; Norpoth c.s., 1991). However, a pragmatic and even more compelling 
argument for restricting the analyses to economic issues is given by the availability of data to test 
the three models. Before we turn to description of the data, the three theories distinguished in the 
outset, i.e. democratic agenda setting top-down agenda setting and mediacracy, will be discussed 
more extensively. 


Democratic agenda setting 


The responsiveness of the government to citizens’ preferences is a central concern in empirical 
democratic theory (Dahl, 1956; 1991). Figure 2 outlines the idea of democracy through respon- 
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siveness as bottom-up agenda setting. Two mechanisms may account for this bottom-up flow of 
opinions and ideas. First, the competition between parties may force parties to adapt their 
platforms to public preferences. Second, governing parties adapt their policies to the voters’ 
preferences, because voters evaluate the government by its economic performance. The bottom-up 
model describes what is sometimes referred to as the cycle of politics. This cycle can be divided 
in to three hypotheses. First, the political agenda responds to the public agenda. Second, economic 
policies change economic outcomes -real world economic cues-. Third, economic outcomes affect 
voters’ opinions, in other words, real world economic cues affect the public agenda. 


political agenda | media agenda 


real world 
economic cues 


public agenda 


Figure 2 Bottom-up or democratic agenda setting 


According to the first hypothesis, democracies will show a high degree of responsiveness 
of parties and governments to their citizens. In the bottom-up model the media may serve as an 
information channel which allows politicians to become aware of the public agenda. This is repre- 
sented by the indirect relationship from the public agenda to the political agenda via the media 
agenda. If this indirect relationship exists, the media agenda functions as a proxy measure for the 
public agenda, i.e. the media agenda reflects the public agenda. However, research has provided 
evidence against the proposition that the media agenda reflects the public agenda (Behr & Iyengar, 
1985). Evidence on the bottom-up relationship between the public preferences and government 
policy is contradictory. The criticism and scepticism towards political representation, put forward 
by authors like C. Wright Mills (1956), seems to be confirmed by research on the prerequisites 
for the functioning of a representative democracy. First, there’s hardly any evidence for a well 
informed, sophisticated public of voters (Berelson c.s., 1954; Converse, 1970; Neuman, 1986; 
Thomassen, 1991). Second, also politicians seem not to be equipped with sufficient knowledge for 
bootom-up agenda-setting to occur. Dekker and Ester (1988) showed that, by and large, politicians 
were not aware of the distribution public preferences (Dekker & Ester, 1988). On the other hand 
Page and Shapiro (1983) demonstrated bottom-up agenda setting in their analyses of the relation- 
ship between public opinion and policy in the U.S. with respect to several issues over the period 
1935 - 1979. Government policy appeared to be, to some extent, congruent to public opinion with 
a time lag of one year. This bottom-up pattern is most apparent in the case of salient issues 
(Shapiro & Jacobs, 1989). Frey and Schneider also underpin the bottom-up hypotheses: "Every 
type of government will undertake taxing and spending policies that maximize the chance of being 
re-elected. The concrete fiscal policy will depend on voters’ evaluation of government’s economic 
performance." (Schneider, 1985: 24). The seemingly contradictory findings that we have evidence 
for bottom-up agenda setting, although this is not likely to have been generated through institu- 
tional arrangements since voters are not well informed and sophisticated enough, is sometimes 
referred to as the paradox of mass politics. Neuman (1986) attempts to solve the paradox from the 
perspective of several theories, but neither of them provides a satisfactory explanation for the 
existence of the paradox. Contradictory evidence remains. 


The second hypothesis of the bottom-up model holds that (economic) policies can 
be traced back in economic policy outputs and outcomes. Several mechanisms may account for 
this. Assuming mandate theory, research within the party differences approach tries to explain 
policy outputs as a result of competition between party agendas. There is some evidence for 
relationships between party mandates and (economic) policy outputs, which are more or less under 
direct control of government (Budge & Hofferbert, 1990), but only little evidence, if any, for the 
ability of governments to influence (economic) policy outcomes, which are beyond direct govern- 
ment control (Williams, 1990). According to the theory of the political business cycle govern- 
ments induce cyclical patterns in the economy, congruent to election periods, as to maximize their 
chance of being reelected (Nordhaus, 1975). Research has provided only very limited evidence for 
the political business cycle. To quote Mueller (1990: 286): "Some governments in some countries 
at some point have behaved as the political business cycle predicts." The referendum approach 
claims governments and parties to react to a continuing referendum in the form of popularity 
polls. Referendum models have been tested with some succes (Williams, 1990). 

The third hypothesis of the bottom-up model is that voters use information on real world 
cues to evaluate government policy, which in turn influences voting behavior. Apparently, 
different groups of voters are influenced by different economic problems: people with an income 
below average are always in favor of less unemployment, even if this would incur with inflation, 
whereas the higher income groups are more inflation averse then unemployment averse (Hibbs, 
1982; Alt, 1984). From studies of several countries it appears that the actual economic situation, 
particularly unemployment, inflation and GNP growth, do matter for the popularity of government 
(Mueller, 1990; Norpoth c.s, 1991). Election studies have provided evidence of both retrospective 
voting, guided by evaluations of the incumbent administration to the standards of its economic 
performance in the past and prospective voting, guided by expectations about the state of the 
economy (MacKuen et al., 1992). The macro-ievel relationship between the state of the economy 
and political evaluations may be explained by the finding that for government popularity and 
voting, instead of personal financial well-being, perceptions of national problems are of crucial 
importance. The proposition by Kinder and Kiewiet (1981), that people are to a considerable 
degree sociotropic voters instead of pocketbook voters, still holds. Yet, the mechanisms at work 
on the individual level are very hard to grasp: Suzuki (1992) finds evidence for the existence of 
political business cycles in individuals’ expectations of economic conditions, whether or not 
preceded by cyclical patterns in the economy that may or may not have been induced by vote- 
seeking politicians; with respect to the perception of national problems Feldman and Conley 
conclude that "Even among people who admit to seeing no influence of government policy on 
economic conditions, there is a strong relationship between the assessments of the national 
economy and evaluations of Reagan" (Feldman & Conley, 1990:..). 

Apart from the empirical evidence being contradictory, also theoretical considerations 
limit our expectations regarding bottom-up agenda setting. The theory assumes rational behavior. 
But even when rational behavior is assumed, it will be irrational for parties to try to manipulate 
rational voters through the economy, since rational voters will know that the government tries to 
fool them. Public choice voters have to be myopic voters (Mueller, 1991:..). Furthermore, 
information costs, transaction costs and free-rider problems may impede the organization of public 
interests and hence restrict the possibilities for bottom-up agenda setting (Olson, 1965; Eggertson, 
1990). 

In the bottom-up model media do not play an autonomous role. In the literature, the mass 
media are hardly taken into account (Mueiler, 1990; Van Mierlo, 1989; Van den Doel & 
Velthoven, 1989). Even if one recognizes that media are important both as transmitters of 
information from the political parties to the voters and vice versa, it would not be necessary to 
account for media content in the analyses of relationships between the political- and the public 
agenda, if the media are assumed to be neutral information transmitters. However, two claims can 
be made against this assumption. First, being information transmitters, media appear to be far 
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from neutral (Gans, 1979; Kleinnijenhuis, 1990; Patterson, 1981; Van Praag, 1986 Staab, 1990). 
Second, media functions are not limited to transmitting information; media also may influence 
their readers, both the public and the politicians, by setting their respective agendas. Two models 
in which the media play a more autonomous role -top-down agenda setting and mediacracy- are 
presented below. 


Top-down agenda setting 

Top-down agenda setting is the result of two mechanisms (figure 3). First, the agenda building 
function of the political parties: politicians determine what topics appear on the media agenda. 
Research in the field of news selection suggests a mainly unidirectional relationship between the 
political agenda and the media agenda. Media coverage very often is influenced by the political 
elites. Journalists tend to give a nation-state centered picture of reality, guided by the perspectives 
of the political elites (Gans 1979; Weaver and Elliot 1985). This could explain why media 
coverage very often does not reflect ’real world developments’ (Funkhouser, 1973; Kleinnijenhuis, 
1990). 

Second, top-down agenda setting assumes the media agenda to influence the public 
agenda. The agenda setting hypotheses, originally formulated by Lippman (1922) and reintroduced 
by Cohen (1963), originally maintained that media do not determine what we think, but what we 
think about. The meaning of the term agenda setting has slightly shifted to the contemporary 
interpretation: a process in which media determine what is perceived by the public as the most 
important problem facing the nation. At first, research findings, were rather contradictory 
(McCoombs & Shaw, 1972; Becker, McCoombs and McCleod, 1975; Patterson and McClure, 
1976; Erbring, Goldenberg and Miller, 1980), but in the vanguard of the borrowing of methodol- 
ogy from econometrics and psychology, the existence of the agenda setting function of the media 
is convincingly demonstrated with both time series analysis and experimental designs (MacKuen & 
Coombs, 1981; Iyengar, Kinder & Peters, 1982; Rogers & Dearing, 1988). 
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Figure 3 Top-down agenda setting 


Several contingent, intervening and interacting variables in the process of agenda setting 
by the media are mentioned in the literature. According to Erbring, Goldenberg and Miller 
(1980), individuals become more sensitive to media content when they speak about topics within 
their social networks. Funkhouser (1973) and Zucker (1978) have proposed that the obtrusiveness 
of the issues at stake limits the agenda setting effects. Furthermore media coverage of, for 
example economic issues, may frame an individual’s perception. In that case he becomes more 
responsive to changes in the nation’s economic situation (MacKuen 1981: 98) or, vice versa, 
victims of an economic crisis may be over sensitive for explanations and attributions given in the 
media (Iyengar, 1987). 
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One specific manner in which a dominant top-down pattern can be established, is the 
particularly strong agenda setting effect of quotes of (popular) presidents as reported by Page, 
Shapiro and Dempsey (1987). 

When top-down agenda setting occurs politicians do not have to be very responsive to the 
public agenda, since media enable parties to influence the public agenda. Top-down agenda setting 
implies that the political agenda acts as a bandwagon for the public debate, which gives politicians 
to some respect the opportunity to induce their own support and adopt a benign neglect policy 
towards national problems. The top-down pattern enables politicians to construct the political 
spectacle (Edelman, 1964), neglegting both the public agenda and "real world problems". 


Mediacracy 

The mediacracy model imputes a central, powerful role on the media in the process of societal 
agenda setting and societal problem solving. According to mediacracy theory, the media create 
pseudo events by which they shape cognitions about the real world (Jarren, 1988). Both politicians 
and citizens are to some extent dependent upon information supplied by the media. Thus, media 
have become the dominant power in democracies, as they influence both the public agenda and 
political decision making. If this theory holds, the dominant pattern of societal agenda setting 
would be the one described in figure 4. The correspondence between public preferences and party 
platforms, i.e. between the public agenda and political agenda, is not the result of democratic 
institutional arrangements, but a spurious correlation induced by the influence that media exert on 
all segments of society. 
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Figure 4 Mediacracy 


The three different agenda setting models will be tested for the case of The Netherlands in the 
early eighties. 


Data, operationalisation, unit of analysis and method 


The data which will be used here to present a preliminary test of the agenda setting models will 
be extracted from previous research by bits and pieces.* Several datasets on party platforms, 
media coverage, and public opinion are available for the case of The Netherlands. The highest 
common factor of available datasets is nevertheless remarkably small. Most public opinion surveys 
fail to serve our purpose because of their omission to record both party preference and media 
choice. Incommensurability of available datasets is further due to different time periods and non- 
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equivalent issues. The highest common factor of available datasets with respect to parties, media 
and publics that we found consisted of six economic issues in The Netherlands in the period 1980- 
1986. Even for this limited time-space domain the data on parties, media and the public do not 
match perfectly. 


Economic situation 

Data on real world economic developments with respect to the six issues (cf. table 1) 
have been published by the Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (CBS) and the Centraal Planburo 
(CPB). The indicator for levelling of incomes is published by Klein en Van der Stadt (1987)*. 
Yearly data for the period 1976 - 1986 were used to construct indicators of gravity of economic 
problems about six issues, devided into three periods. The issues selected for this study were: 
taxes and premiums, levelling of incomes, real wages, GNP, inflation and social security expendi- 
tures. 

In this study real world cues data are combined. This assumes that economic indicators 
can be expressed into mutually comparable indicators of problem gravity, i.e. parties, voters and 
journalists are able to make a trade-off between for example taxes on the one hand and real wages 
on the other. However, every real world cue is measured in terms of its own units of measure- 
ment. The question is whether various levels of inflation, various levels of taxes, and so on, can 
be expressed with the same units of "severity" or "gravity". Every answer to this question 
presupposes a political stance. Nevertheless, the question does not seem totally unanswerable. 
From an economic point of view, it can be argued that problems arise when taxes would rise, 
wages would decrease, economic growth would decrease, inflation would rise, and the social secu- 
rity level would fall. However, it is questionable whether levelling of incomes is always 
problematic. The next question is how problematic "high’ inflation is, when it is compared to 
*high’ taxes. An answer to this question presupposes political weights for the various issues. In 
this article it is assumed that all issues bear the same weight. The last question is how severe, for 
example, the inflation problem actually was in a specific year. The latter question might be solved 
by expressing the inflation rate in a specific year in standard deviations from the mean inflation 
rate. Both standard deviations and the mean should be computed over a longer time period, so as 
to allow for the conclusion that in the period 1980-1986 inflation was more severe than, for 
example, (the absense of) economic growth. The data used for standardization are ranging from 
1976, when the economy was still flourishing, to 1986, the end of the period of investigation, 
when the economy was recovering from the crisis. Furthermore a decision has to be made 
whether a high score on the standardised issue-scales coincides with a high or a low degree of 
gravity. In this paper a higher score on the issues "wages" and "GNP", corresponds to a lower 
level of gravity; a higher score on the issues ’taxes and premiums’, ‘levelling of incomes’ and 
inflation’ corresponds to a higher level of gravity. The indicators are divided into three periods: 
period one contains data for 1980 and 1981; period two covers 1982 and 1983; period three 
consists of data from 1984, 1985 and 1986. 


4 


period 3 


taxes and pre- : -0.851 
miums 


levelling of F -1.139 
incomes 


real wages -0.582 
GNP : 0.590 -0.998 
inflation 0.841 -0.165 -1.170 


social security -0.317 0.841 0.966 
expenditures 
Table 1 Gravity of economic cues. Economic data (CBS; CPB; Klein & van der Stadt, 1987) standardized per 
issue over the period 1976 - 1986. 


As table 1 illustrates, that in the early eighties the Dutch economy was struck by a deep 
recession. Until 1983 (period 2) a turning point could be located. After 1983 real wages, which 
had been steadily declining since 1978, rose again. For the Gross National Product (GNP) the 
turning point was located around 1982, whereupon it went upwards again, in line with the 
international economic recovery. Social security expenditures were at their top level in 1982 and 
1983, mainly due to the high number of unemployment benefits. 

The old Keynesian recipe for curing economic diseases by raising consumer purchasing 
power lost its appeal. Supply-side economics, monetarism and neo-classical economic theory were 
the new paradigms that became more and more accepted by economic policy analysts. According 
these to these new paradigms, it was worthwhile pursuing a low tax-burden, differences in 
incomes (more incentives), low inflation and low budget deficits. According to the Dutch 
economist Knoester (1990), Dutch governments became more receptive to neo-classical economic 
thinking throughout the eighties. Our data clearly support this finding. First, the tax-burden was 
increasing until the second period, when the crisis was said to be most serious. Afterwards the 
tax-burden decreased. Second, levelling of incomes and inflation were steadily decreasing during 
the eighties. 

*Social security’ and -especially in the second period- taxes and premiums’ seemed to be 
the most severe problems. "Taxes and premiums’ were high in the second period as a result of the 
decision by the government to withdraw their contribution to the premiums for social insurances 
to reduce their budget deficit. 


The political agenda 
The political agenda is operationalized as the agenda of the political parties. Data with respect to 
the party platforms of the three parties with the largest vote will be borrowed from the European 
Manifesto Research Project (Budge et. al., 1987; Volkens & Hearl, 1990). The Party Manifesto 
data contain indicators for the attention relatively paid to political issues, labelled as categories. 
For five categories, ’incentives’, "Keynesian demand management’, ‘productivity’, ‘economic 
orthodoxy’ and ’social security’ respectively, counterparts could be found in data on the media 
agenda and the public agenda. Regrettably, the available data do not allow for a comparison on 
the issue of unemployment, although this issue is deemed to be very important in public choice 
theory (Mueller, 1990). The parties under investigation in this study are the PvdA (social 
democrats), CDA (christian democrats) and VVD (conservative liberals), the parties with the 
largest number of votes. Three general elections were held during this period: 1981 (period 1), 
1982 (period 2) and 1986 (period 3). 

Table 2 indicates that all three parties paid more attention to ’incentives’ (corresponding 
issues: ‘taxes and premiums’ and ‘levelling of incomes’) in 1982 than in 1981 and 1986. Party 
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period 1 period 2 | 
|| 


attention to Keynesian demand as a means or a goal of economic policy steadily declined through- 
out the eighties. However, during the whole period, social democrats paid more attention to the 
issue of "Keynesian demand’ than the other two parties. Strikingly, in spite of the declining 
economic growth, all parties paid less attention to the issue of economic growth in 1981 than in 
1982. Another remarkable feature of the data is that both the conservative liberals and the social 
democrats paid much more attention to inflation in 1982 than in 1981. Although inflation was 
steadily diminishing throughout the eighties, these parties were inflation averse. Contrary to the 
fact that the gravity of social security problems became larger (table 1), the importance of the 
social security item in the party programmes was diminishing over the period of investigation 
(table 2). Nevertheless, social security remained the most important issue in the party agendas. 
Incentives were also salient, especially in the second period. Note that for the CDA the rank order 
of the issues remained the same in all three periods. 


period 
3 


Incentives 4.8 +4 1.9 
real wages : 0.3 0.1 J 0.0 
GNP 2. 0.1 0.7 


inflation i 4. 7.6 a ist 4.7 4.9 


social security {104 4.8 66 8.7 7.9 


expenditures 


Table 2 Political agenda: percentage relative attention in party manifestoes (Volkens and Hearl, 1990) 


The media agenda 

Data with respect to the news coverage of economic affairs and economic policy will be 
extracted from earlier news selection research (Kleinnijenhuis, 1990). These data are based on a 
content analysis of economic news in three newspapers (NRC Handelsblad, De Telegraaf and de 
Volkskrant) during the months september and october of 1980 (period 1), 1982 (period 2), and 
1984 (period 3). Relevant statements are coded as so-called "nuclear sentences’, each of them 
consisting of a predicate which describes the relationship between an ’x-object’ and an ’y-object’. 
Each nuclear sentence is attributed to a source, the default being the author of the text (e.g. a 
party or a newspaper) (Van Cuilenburg et.al., 1986). In the original data both political actors and 
economic variables were distinguished as objects (Kleinnijenhuis & Rietberg, 1991). For this 
study, the following economic variables have been selected: taxes and premiums’, levelling of 
incomes’, consumer purchasing power’, "nominal wages’, "GNP, economic growth’, ‘labour 
productivity’, ’inflation’, and ’social security’. In order to match the attention categories which 
were used in the Manifesto-data, the relational data not attributed to a political source by the 
newspaper were aggregated so as to obtain simple percentages of reporting an economic issue 
either as an x-object or as an y-object. 

The content analysis data (table 3) show that during the period of investigation media 
attention for taxes and premiums increased, whereas the attention for levelling of incomes 
decreased, except for De Telegraaf, for which these trends were exactly reversed. Wages and 
consumer purchasing power appeared to be of crucial concern for the media. In the second period 
the wages issue was, although still relatively important, less important than "taxes and premiums’ 
issue. Note that the opposite pattern could be found in the party agendas; in the party agendas, 
wages were not very important, particularly not in 1982. Wages were the most central item in the 
media coverage over the whole period. Media attention for GNP reached it’s summit in 1982. 
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PvdA CDA VVD 
period period || period period period period period period 
2 2 3 2 3 
| 1.6 : 2.9 6.6 2.5 
0.1 : 0.2 0.0 0.0 
1.1 22 0.3 1.0 
s7 26 58 


Remarkably, media concern with inflation was at it’s lowest in 1980; a typical example of media 
indicators diverging from real world indicators. During the eighties, social security became more 
and more important in the media coverage. 


de Volkskrant NRC Handelsblad De Telegraaf 


period period; period period ~— periods: period 
2 3 1 2 3 2 


taxes and pre-e; 3. 5.6 45 13.8 4.5 49:4. 5.3 
miums : 


levelling of 3. 1.9 1.3 2.3 
incomes 


real wages 6. 86 46 5.4 3.7 
GNP 2. 17. «$12 2.7 


inflation 0. 06 $02 : 0.5 0.7 


social security; 1. 4.5 46 2 1.0 3.1 
expenditures : 


Table 3° Media agenda: attention to issues as a percentage of total attention to economic news (Kleinniyenhuis, 
1990) 


The public agenda 

Data on public concern with economic issues are available from 1981 onwards. These 
data stem from surveys which were held three times a year by NSS Marktonderzoek (Westendorp, 
1989). The surveys were grouped into three time periods so as to allow for a comparison of the 
public agenda with party manifestos and media coverage. The first period until November 16th, 
1981 (start cabinet without PvdA). The second period until October Ist, 1983 (midpoint between 
measurements of media content). The third period until May 1986 (elections 1986). Respondents 
were asked to answers questions with regard to knowledge, information gathering, public concern, 
emotional involvement and action disposition with respect to a variety of issues. The issues which 
interest us here are taxes and premiums’, ‘levelling of incomes’, wages’, ’the Dutch economy in 
general’, ’inflation’ and ’social security’. For every respondent and every issue an additive scale 
was constructed.° In order to obtain indicators of the public concern within a given time period, 
for a given issue, of voters for the same party, who read the same newspaper, scores of respon- 
dents who vote for the same party and read the same newspaper will be averaged. 

The data presented in table 4 show the average public concern with the six economic 
issues. As a matter of parsimony, the data in table 4 are not disaggrated to party adherents and 
newspaper readers. The data indicate that public concern with taxes and premiums was first 
increasing and then decreasing. Concern with the issue of levelling of incomes showed the same 
pattern over time, but this issue was deemed to be less important than the issue of taxes and 
premiums. Public concern with both "wages" and "GNP" was at it’s highest during 1983, when 
the recession was at it’s worst and became of minor importance in the years after. Inflation 
behaved on the public agenda in the same way as it did in the real world: it diminished over time. 
Public concern with social security showed the same pattern as concern with wages and GNP. 
Somehow the recession aroused concern with issues that might affect personal welfare (taxes and 
premiums, wages, GNP, social security). In general, "taxes and premiums’ and ’social security’ 
seem to have been the most salient issues for the public. In this respect the public agenda data 
were congruent with the real world cues data. 


: : 
3 
5.4 
1.8 
| 
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period i period 2 period 3 


taxes and pre- -383 (2807) .436 (4356) -415 (4210) 
miums 


levelling of .297 (2719) .313 (7358) .272 (5156) 
incomes 


real wages .334 (3614) (6412) (5284) 
GNP (2719) .373 (7358) .323 (5156) 
inflation -378 (2719) 355 (7358) .277 (5156) 
social (3614) 484 (6412) 453 (5284) 


security 


Table 4 Public concern with economic issues: average scores (n). (NSS Marktonderzoek: Westendorp, 1989) 


Linking the data 

The items in the media data and the public opinion data do not match perfectly the categories 
being used to analyze the Party Manifestoes. For media and publics the rather broad issue area of 
’incentives’ matches two issues, (less) *taxes and premiums’ and (less) “levelling of incomes’. 
Concerns in party manifestos with regard to "Keynesian demand management’ will be matched by 
public concerns and media coverage about ’consumer purchasing power’ and wages’. To obtain 
an equivalent of the issue of ’productivity’ in the Party Manifestos, in the media data the percen- 
tages of "GNP’ and ‘labor productivity’ were combined. "Consumer purchasing power’ and 
*wages’ were combined to operationalise "Keynesian demand management’ in the media data. The 
public agenda (pendant) of "Keynesian demand management’ was ’concern with wages’. Since 
inflation’ is a typical benchmark to judge whether ’economic orthodoxy’ has prevailed, concerns 
about *economic orthodoxy’ in party platforms will be matched by concerns about ’inflation’ by 
the media and the public. Table 1 presents an overview of the operationalisation. 


party agenda public agenda media agenda gravity of real world 
(Budge, Robertson (NSS Marktonderzoek; (Kleinnijenhuis, 1990) economic cues (standard- 
and Hearl, 1987) Westendorp, 1989) ized scores) 


taxes and premiums; taxes and premiums taxes and premiums (CPB, 
"incentives" 1980-1990) 


levelling of incomes levelling of incomes levelling of incomes (Klein 
& Van der Stadt, 1987) 


"keynesian demand" wages consumer purchasing real wages (inverse) (CPB, 
power + nominal wages 1980-1990) 


"productivity" economy in general GNP, economic growth + GNP (inverse) (CPB, 
labor productivity 1980-1990) 


“orthodoxy” inflation inflation inflation (CPB, 1980- 
1990) 


"social security” social security social security social security expendi- 
tures (CBS, 1990) 


Table 5 Linking the data 


Unit of analysis 
The unit of analysis in this study is the issue - time period -party (choice) - medium (choice) 
combination. 


The (six) issues will be pooled. Data with respect to party manifestos and media coverage 
are available for three time periods. This renders 162 units of analyses (6 issues, 3 time periods, 3 
parties and 3 media). In the analysis one time period will be sacrificed, allowing for tests of 
autoregression within the party agenda, the media agenda and the public agenda. Thus, from the 
original 162 units of analyses, 108 units of analysis are available to test the models (6 issues, 
three time periods minus one time lag, 3 parties and 3 media). 

For every combination of issue, time period, party choice (Pvda, CDA, VVD) and 
newspaper choice (de Volkskrant, NRC Handelsblad, De Telegraaf) scores of respondents are 
aggregated separately. As a result, for every group of voters for one party who read a specific 
newspaper, the scores are unique. The scores for media are not unique, since every segment of 
the public which reads a given newspaper obtains the same score, regardless of which party is 
preferred. The scores for parties are not unique either, since every segment of the public which 
prefers a given party obtains the same score, regardless which newspaper is preferred. Nor are the 
scores on real world cues, since every segment of the public in a given time period obtains the 
same score, regardless of party and media choice. 

This study focusses on influence relationships between the public, the media and political 
parties. Therefore, respondents will be distinguished only with regard to their party adherence and 
newspaper readership. In order not to obscure the main strand of the models under examination, 
no further distinctions will be made with respect to the influenceability of several socio-demo- 
graphic categories of respondents (e.g. differential agenda setting power of media regarding higher 
educated and lower educated citizens). 


Method 
Each of the models to be tested (cf. figure 1 to 4) consists of a series of (presumably) linear 
equations between real world cues, the party agenda, the media agenda and the public agenda. 
Structural Modelling with the LISREL-program (Maximum Likelihood estimation) will be used to 
test the models since it allows for a simultaneous Likelihood-ratio-test of complete models. 

The point of departure to test the models is the rather minimal concept of Granger- 


causality (Maddala, 1989: 325-331). According to Granger’s criterion for the existence of causal 
relationships, a dependent variable (agenda) is influenced by an independent variable (agenda) 
when the independent variable explains some amount of variance of the dependent controlling for 
the autocorrelation in the dependent variable. In other words, when an independent adds 
explanatory power to the model over and above the explanation of the dependent from it’s own 
past (and other relevant independent variables), the conclusion will be that the independent has 
influenced the dependent. Thus, a minimal condition which must be fulfilled if a causal relation 
between x and y, exists, is covariaton between x and the residual of y, that is not due to variation 
in 

In order to apply Granger’s test of causality the data used for this research, one must 
either assume that agendas influence each other within a period of aproximately two years (no 
time lag), or assume that the influence process takes roughly two years (a time lag of one time 
period). As far as we know, not a single agenda setting study reports time lags of two years. 
Therefore, we will not assume time lags for the interrelationships between agendas. 

As stated above, taking into account real world cues explicitly in a pooled-issue design 
involves some rather arbitrary steps. Therefore, a two-step procedure will be used to present the 
test results. First, real world cues will be left out of the model. Next, real world cues will be 
modeled explicitly. 

Leaving real world cues out of consideration for the moment, the general model with interrela- 
tions between every separate agenda (figure 1), is easily transformed into a system of equations: 


party agenda, = 1; party agenda,, + B,. media agenda, + B,; public agenda, + £j, 
media agenda, = B,, party agenda, + yx media agenda,, + B,; public agenda, + {> 
public agenda, = B;, party agenda, + 83, media agenda, + ‘y3; public agenda,, + {3 


If every agenda influences every other agenda, then the coefficients B,,, 813, 82, Bx, 83, and 8 
will differ significantly from zero. The models of interest (top down agenda setting, bottom up 
agenda setting and mediacracy) are instances of the general model with particular restrictions on 
the parameters. Table 6 specifies these restrictions. 


unrestricted model 
(all B-parameters > 0) 
public choice, cycle of politics, bottom-up agenda setting 
public -» media - parties and/or public — parties 
restrictions: B,,=0, B;,=0, B,.=0 
top-down agenda setting 
parties > media — public 
restrictions: By=0, B,,=0, B,,=0, B,,=0 
mediacracy 
(media - public; media -> parties) 
restrictions: B,;=0, B,,=0, 8,,=0, B;,=0, 


Table 6 Agenda setting models as different restrictions on parameters of a structural model 


The influence of real world cues might also be incorporated in the model; the system of equations 
then becomes: 


party agenda, = ,, party agenda,, + 8,, media agenda, + £,, public agenda, + y,, real world cues, + §,, 
media agenda, = §,, party agenda, + yz, media agenda,, + 6; public agenda, + ‘yz, real world cues, + ¢,, 
public agenda, = 83, party agenda, + B,, media agenda, + ‘3; public agenda,, + ~y3, real world cues, + {;, 


Results 


After a brief examination of the correlations between the agendas and real world economic cues, a 
two step procedure will be used to test the bottom-up model, the top-down model and the 
mediacracy model. In the first step the agenda setting models will be tested without taking real 
world cues into account. The hypothesis that the agendas of parties, media and the public 
influence each other will be tested against the alternative hypothesis of autoregression within the 
separate agendas. In the second step of the analysis real world cues will be incorporated in the 
models. 


Correlations between the agendas and the economy 

From an inspection of the correlations between the unlagged agendas and the unlagged economic 
problem indicators (table 7), one can conclude that all agendas correspond in terms of relative 
importance of issues, except for the media agenda and party agenda which show opposite patterns 
of issue attention (negative correlation). Also, the party agenda seems to show the least correspon- 
dence to the other agendas and real world economic cues. However, more elaborate techniques are 
necessary to draw conclusions about the relative strength of causal relationships. 


party agenda media agenda public agenda economic cues 
party agenda 1.000 
media agenda -0.221° 1.000 
public agenda 0.200° 0.451" 1.000 


economic cues 0.147 0.343" 0.614" 


Table 7 Correlations between agendas and economic cues. (n=108 *=1-tailed significance; p < .05) 


model 1: 
model 2: 
model 3: 
model 4: 
| 
| 1.000 
|| 


Step 1: models without real world cues 

Neither of the three agenda setting models (cf. figure 2 to 4) provides a sufficient 
description of the economic discourse in the Netherlands in the eighties. The °-test for the 
models, i.c. bottom-up, top-down and mediacracy, is unsatisfactory (p<0.05), which means that 
these models are not likely to have produced the data. 

The general model of figure 1, in which all possible relationships are empirically 
specified, contains too many insignificant relationships (t< 1.96). Fixing the most insignificant 
relationships at zero until a minimal fitting model remains (x7=8.49, df=5, p=0.13, adj. GOF- 
index= 0.89). results in figure 5. It is a model in which all parameters of the top-down model are 
present (63,=.31, 8,,=.35), supplemented with a direct bottom-up element (8,;=.31). 


political agenda [| media agenda 
R= 0,34 R-033 


Gx 


public agenda 
R - 037 tl 


10 


Figure 5 Structural model excluding real world economic cues: top-down and bottom-up agenda 
setting 


A short term mediation by journalists between politicians and the public seems unlikely, 
since there appears not to be an indirect bottom-up relationship from the public agenda to the 
political agenda via the media. First, there’s no direct relationship from the public agenda to the 
media agenda, which suggests that the media do not fulfill there expression function (Van 
Cuilenburg, Scholten en Noomen, 1991) very well. Second, we are confronted with the strong 
negative relationship from the media agenda to the political agenda. For this relationship being 
negative, several explanations may apply: the media may not get their points accepted by the 
parties, alternatively, somehow the parties may not consider the media agenda as a proxy measure 
for the public agenda, or, finally, if parties do consider the media agenda to reflect the public 
agenda, they do not consider it a relevant directive for their policies. In any case, as a conse- 
quence of this negative relationship, the mediacracy model does not provide a correct description 
societal discourse about the Dutch economy in the early eighties. 

The role of the media fits best in the top-down model. The results show that the media do 
allow for top-down agenda setting, as predicted by news selection studies, since the media agenda 
is influenced by the political agenda (6,,=.35) and the media in turn influence their readers’ 
agendas (6,,=.31). 


& 
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The stability of the several agendas is indicated by the autoregression parameters. The 
public agenda whithers the most (y,,=.45). The media agenda is the most stable agenda 
(¥n=.78). 

The amount of unexplained variance (R*=.34, R?=.33, R?=.37) leads us to conclude that 
there is more to the changes in agendas, than the variables in the model can account for. 


The role of quotes in media coverage 

Page, Shapiro and Dempsey (1987) showed for the American situation that quotes of (popular) 
presidents exert particularly strong influence on the public agenda. In this paper, a similar 
hypotheses is tested: agenda setting effects of quotes and paraphrases of political parties, may be 
particularly strong. The strength of this effect can be estimated by adding one more variable to the 
lisrel-model: the party agenda according to quotes in the media. 

From analyses of the model of figure 5, supplemented with all possible relationships 
between the party agenda according to the media and the other agendas, it follows that, contrary 
to the findings of Page, Shapiro and Dempsey, the party agenda as apparent in quotes in the 
media has had no significant effect on the public agenda. Furthermore, neither the political agenda 
nor the media agenda influences the party agenda according to the media agenda significantly. 
This evidence does not lend much credit to the idea that quotes in the media play an independent 
role in the process of societal agenda setting. We found no significant correspondence between the 
political(party) agenda and the party agenda according to the media. This may have been a 
byproduct of the operationalization, in which the party agenda is measured by analyses of party 
manifestoes, parliamentary debates. The overt party opinions and statements may differ signifi- 
cantly from the manifesto content. 


Step 2: accounting for real world cues 

In the second step of our analysis real world developments in the Dutch economy will be 
incorporated in the model. We would like to emphasize again that linking indicators of real world 
developments to agendas contains some arbitrary steps. The real-world-cues variable was added to 


the minimal fitting model resulting from the first step of the analyses. The insignificant relation- 
ships were fixed at zero, until a minimum fitting model at 0.05 probability level remained 
(x?=5.87, df=6, p=0.44, adj. GOF-index=.925) graphically represented in figure 6. 


Real world economic cues explain a considerable amount of variance in the public agenda 
(R? increased from .37 to .58). Conform the findings of MacKuen (1981), objective conditions 
limit the effect of public agenda setting by the media; 8,, dropped from .31 to .17. None of the 
distinguished models (bottom-up, top-down, mediacracy) applies to our data. Both the public and 
the political parties responded to real world economic cues. Contrary to the findings of Behr and 
Iyengar (1985), the absense of a significant positive relationship between real world cues and the 
media agenda illustrates that the media agenda did not correspond very well to the gravity of real 
world (economic) problems. 


Robustness of the model 

Do the results apply to all three distinguished parties, all three distinguished newspapers and all 
six issues separately?® For the different newspapers the model holds. For different parties the 
model also holds, but only when we allow the autocorrelation in the party agendas and the amount 
of explained variance in both the party agendas and the public agendas (i.e. the agendas of the 
different voters for different parties) to differ between parties. As table 2 already indicated, 
contrary to the agendas of the conservative-liberal and the social-democrat parties, the agenda of 
the christian-democrat party was highly predictable from it’s own past (y~=.90). Also the agenda 
of conservative-liberal voters appeared to be relatively volatile (R°=.30) whereas the agenda of 
social-democrat voters was very predictable (R?=.80). However, figure 6 cannot be considered to 
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political agenda 2 medig agenda 
R= 0.32 R= 0.28 


economic 
problems 


public agenda 
R= 0.58 


Figure 6 Structural model including real world economic cues: top-down and bottum-up agenda 
setting 


be a correct description of societal agenda setting concerning every single issue. Presumably, the 
results indicate inter-issue agenda setting rather than intra-issue agenda setting, i.e. the results 
concern the relative importance of issues on agendas instead of the absolute importance. To allow 
for a test of hypotheses concerning the absolute importance of (separate) issues the number of 
cases is too small (108/6=18). 


Solving economic problems 

In the public choice model the bottom-up proces of agendasetting is complemented with the idea 
that the parties in government solve the economic problems to gain support. This would result in a 
significant negative relationship, from the (lagged) political agenda to ’real world cues’. This 
relationship being insignificant, one might conclude that this hypotheses of public choice theory is 
disconfirmed. It should be noted though, that our real world cues data contain both indicators of 
policy outputs (taxes and premiums, levelling of incomes, social security expenditure), which are 
more or less under direct control of the government, and indicators for economic outcomes (GNP, 
inflation, wages), which are more difficult to influence since they are beyond direct government 
control. Unfortunately, as noted in the above paragraph, the results of the model tests cannot be 
generalized for subsets of specific issues. Therefore, instead of testing complete models, we will 
use simple correlational analysis to examine the relationship between the political agenda and real 
world economic problems in more detail. 

The (lagged) correlation between the political agenda at time t) and real world economic 
problems at t,, with a timelag of approximately two years, appears to be no more than r=.006 
(p=.48 n=108) -we didn’t have to control for autocorrelation in the economic cues data, since 
there wasn’t any. Splitting up our data in two sets, one concerning policy outputs and one 
concerning outcomes shows a lot more relief: for outputs the correlation between the party agenda 
and policy outputs (with a lag of approximately two years) we find r=.25 (p=.032 n=54), 
whereas for economic outcomes this correlation is negative: r=-.39 (p=.002 n=54). Note that a 
negative relationship indicates succesful problem solving. 
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The positive correlation for outputs indicates that succesful problem solving did not take 
place. An alternative interpretation for this correlation being positive could be that party agendas 
correctly reflect future economic problems, i.e. the parties’ expectations regarding political 
problems were correct. Agendas of the parties in government appeared to be a better reflection of 
future problems than agendas of opposing parties: relationships between mandates and policy 
outputs: for governing parties: r=.32 (p=.03 n=36), for opposing parties: r=.13 (p=.30 n=18). 

The negative correlation for outcomes, indicating succesful problem solving is at odds 
with the common sense idea that if outputs are not influenced outcomes cannot be influenced 
either. This negative correlation is probably due to the fact that the international economic upturn 
caused changes in the economy that produced economic outcomes which the political parties 
wanted to realize: higher wages, higher GNP and less inflation. 


Summary and conclusions 


Responsiveness of the political elite towards the public agenda is essential for any 

democracy. Do party platforms follow the public agenda? This article adresses the question for the 
case of economic policy in the Netherlands in the period 1980 - 1986. The model of bottom-up 
agenda setting is tested against alternative models from the field of mass communication. In these 
models media play an autonomous role. The top-down agenda setting model entails that the 
political agenda influences the media agenda, which, in turn, influences the public agenda. The 
mediacracy model states that both the political agenda and the public agenda are influenced by the 
media agenda. 

Secondary analyses of party manifestoes, newspaper content and public opinion with 
respect to economic affairs and economic policy is performed in two steps. In the first step real 
world economic cues are not taken into consideration. The analyses lead us to reject the model of 
mediacracy. The top-down model is confirmed. The bottom-up model is confirmed also, since the 
political agenda is directly influenced by the public agenda. The media do not allow for a bottom- 
up flow of concerns and ideas for two reasons. First the media agenda does not reflect the public 
agenda. Second, the political agenda does not reflect the media agenda, on the contrary, the 
relationship from the media agenda to the public agenda apears to be negative. In the second step 
real world cues are dealt with explicitly. Accounting for real world cues it is presumed that the 
states of affairs with respect to different economic issues can be transformed into mutually compa- 
rable indicators of problem gravity. The test results on the basis of this presumption indicate that 
both the public and the parties are responsive to real world economic developments. Although real 
world economic developments shape a spurious correlation between the public agenda and the 
political agenda, the results from the foregoing analyses hold. Both the public and the parties 
responded to real world economic cues. This response can be traced back in the data (table 1 - 4): 
it appears that the most severe economic problems, i.e. "social security’ and “taxes and 
premiums’, were the most salient issues on both the party agenda and the public agenda. A further 
question would be whether politicians are able to diminish the gravity of economic problems. 
Exploratory correlational analyses reveals no substantial problem solving by the political parties, 
whether they are in government or not. 

Thus, the results indicate that an empirical theory of democracy should be extended with 
an empirical theory of mass media. Mass media enabe politicians to influence the public agenda. 
To some respect this allows politicans not to be responsive to the public agenda. 
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Graber (1984) uses the term obtrusivene issues for issues that are already salient to the 
public, because people have already heard, spoken or read about it. 


Almost all facts (events or issues) are mediated in some respect. For information about 
GNP growth we depend on a bureau of statistics, for information about the price of 
butter we depend on the information at hand in the supermarket, i.e. the price label 
attached to it. Nevertheless, given that facts are already mediated, for our information we 
may still depend on another medium. One can get hold on information about butter prices 
without reading a newspaper, but it’s much more difficult to be informed about crime 
rates without reading a newspaper. The butter price is said to be less obtrusive than the 
crime rates, with respect to newspapers. 


An integrated data-set with respect to agenda’s and opinions of parties, media and the public for a 
longer time period is not yet available. Our current research aims at constructing such a data-set 
with respect to economic issues in The Netherlands over a period of ten years (1981-1990). 


Unfortunately there are no data after 1984. 


Cronbach’s a indicates that the five items which underscore the scales are reasonably unidimensi- 
onal, albeit not perfect (taxes a=.67; levelling of incomes a=.65; wages a=.66; productivity 
a=.65; inflation a=.63; social security a=.66). In the case of one issue Cronbach’s a would be 
raised to a=.68 by dropping ’action disposition’ as an indicator of the public agenda, but this 
small increase does not outweigh the advantage of a uniform measurement instrument of the public 
agenda for every issue. 


Testing hypotheses of similarity of parameter estimates in the LISREL-models for subsets 

of the population: 

parties :x’=53.8, df=37, p=0.04; similarity hypotheses rejected;idem, with 
different autoregressions per party [PvdA (y7,,=.25); CDA (y,=.90); 


VVD (7y33=.38)] and different R? per party [PvdA .12; CDA .90; VVD 
.30] and different R? for different party adherents (publics) [PvdA .80; 
CDA .58; VVD .30]: x7=29.75, df=35, p=0.72; hypotheses of similari- 
ty confirmed 

media: x7=33.17, df=38, p=0.69; hypotheses confirmed 

issues: x?= 190.62, df=86, p=0.00; hypotheses rejected 
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I Introduction and Overview: New Social Movements, New Urban Spaces 


The issue explored in this paper is whether the emergence of 
new social movements in the West can be conceptually and empirical- 
ly connected to the splintered urban spaces which seem to structure 
and inform the corporate cities of the late twentieth century. I 
will tentatively answer this question in the affimative, and 
suggest that the new movements, as well as the turbulent cities in 
which many of them have been fostered, represent two facets of a 
Single but mulitifaceted process: the global transformations which 
have occurred in the shift from industrial to complex society. New 
social movements, I will argue, can be understood, at least in 
part, as societal forms through which the tensions created by the 
contemporary fracturing of people’s urban life spaces get played 
out. 


A theory of social movements always presupposes a theory of 
society. In a period as technologically and culturally volatile as 
our own, however, this has led to serious definitional, conceptual 
and practical problems. Marxist theories of collective action, for 
example, which view social movements as essentially class-based, 
have become outworn. As Barbara Epstein points out, Marxism, "has 
no way of accounting for movements that center around the defense 
and construction of identity (as in the gay and lesbian movements), 
the critique of personal life and gender (as in the women’s 
movement) or the effort to realize a utopian vision of community 
(as in the direct action movement)." [Epstein. 1990: 45] At the 
same time, the notion of a long-term historical project, to which 
all forms of progressive mobilization might at least loosely attach 
themselves, and culminating in the realization of some sort of 
global socialism, is no longer credible. 


Few challenge the argument that new modes of socio-cultural 
production and reproduction have eclipsed the class-oriented 
structures of the once familiar industrial society. But there is 
little consensus as to how the new society, and the decentered 
urban nodes through which its energies are exercised, shall be 
named, understood, influenced. In order to articulate these notions 
we need a fuller understanding of the complexity of not only the 
contemporary urban experience, but of the society which has 
produced and structured that experience. This paper, generally, 
will examine the character of the complex city, and attempt to 
understand how it connects to the appearance and functioning of the 
new social movements which have generated so much discussion over 
the past few years. 


The analysis first traces some elements of the idea of a 
complex society back to French new left thought of the 1960s, and 
then looks at Albert Melucci’s recent exposition of the construct. 
The next part of the paper suggests how complexity is played out in 
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the everyday spaces of the corporate city, and how these spaces 
might affect the formation of political identities. 


The discussion of the spatial character of the complex city is 
followed by a brief historical section. Here, the essay explores 
the way the class-oriented cultures and institutions of the 
industrial city were, over the course of the twentieth century, 
displaced by the rise of a fragmented, privatizing, and 
service-oriented urban polity. It attempts to probe the meanings of 
these spaces cre~ated by the disjunctions between older, disap- 
pearing urban political forms, and newly salient, particularist 
ones. It is through these fragmenting spaces of everyday life that 
identity politics, I argue, become merged into the flow of social 
energies in contemporary urban arenas. 


The paper closes with a discusssion of what sorts of under- 
standings and strategies might enhance public control over the new 
socio-spatial processes which are having such powerful political 
impacts on people’s lives. My concluding thesis will be that new 
social movements, to fully realize their promise, do need to ground 
themselves in the particularity of identity politics. At the same 
time, however, unless they relate to a generalized political space 
which connects them across difference, their effectiveness will be 
severely curtailed. 


II The Idea of Complex Society 


The "city", as that social formation has come traditionally to 
be understood, is no longer with us. To the typology of the ancient 
city, the medieval city, the mercantile city, the industrial city, 
urban theory now adds the corporate city, and grounds it in the 
notion of a world hierarchy of cities. For the functions and 
population dis~tributions which once defined a central city have 
become too spatially extended and delocalized, and the global 
interplay of cities too prevalent a socio-historical force, for the 
old categories to work anymore. 


The emergence of this new city is inseparable from the con- 
ditions which have shaped what is variously referred to as "late 
capitalist/post-industrial/post-Fordist/post-modern" society. These 
seemingly competing classifications look to and describe different 
aspects of a common set of disordered and unruly social processes. 
While different analysts use different terms, and there is constant 
argument and controversy over which formulation is the more 
fruitful, these varying theoretical frameworks, I suggest, run more 
on parallel tracks than competing ones. In fact, since there is a 
larger agreement as to the general empirical conditions which 
describe the character of this society, it would be helpful to have 
a discourse rich enough to move between the available terms and 
frameworks for talking about it. 
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Let me suggest that Alberto Melucci’s remarkably direct and 
deceptively simple formulation of "complex society" most effec- 
tively captures many of the tangled elements which characterize 
contemporary social systems: their mode of production (late 
capitalist); their technological organization (post-industrial/ 
post-Fordist); their predominant forms of cultural expression 
(modern/ post-modern). [Melucci: 1989]. It allows us to move back 
and forth between these varied facets of present day society, and 
conceptually relate them to one another. Melucci’s language also 
places discussion of social movements well within the growing body 
of literature that recognizes systemic turbulence as central to the 
epistemological and scientific frameworks of our time. [Briggs and 
Peat. 1989; Gleick. 1987; Hardison Jr. 1989; Morley and Shachar. 
1986; Pagels. 1989; Poundstone. 1988; Rosenau 1990]}.! 


Melucci’s concept of complex society has a firm historical 
grounding. Its roots trace back to the attempt of French New Left 
thinkers, in the early 1960s, to understand the changes in work- 
ing-class and social movement formation which were then becoming 
visible. The ideas of these writers and activists were inseparably 
tied to the theory of "the new working class". "Automated indus- 
try," Serge Mallet wrote in 1965, "creates a new type of skill 
highly remote from the knowledge of the traditional metier, but 
which requires a much greater cultural and technological knowledge: 
it begins the progressive elimination of the distinction between 
manual and intellectual labor." [Mallet. 41] 


Here were some of the first recognitions by radical theorists 
of the significance of information- and computer- based tech- 
nologies for traditional Marxist understandings of class and 
class-conflict. While perhaps somewhat naive, the theorists of the 
new working class saw automation as opening up possibilities for a 
truly democratic and collective organization of production, one 
which, for the first time, would make workers’ self-management a 
viable techno-political option. Computerized processes of 
production demanding high levels of knowledge and skill could 
eliminate the domination of the worker by both the capitalist 
owners of the means of production in the West, and the bureaucratic 
regulators and controllers of production in the East. "The 
technician working class, strongly integrated into the production 
process, is led to demand, beyond its immediate needs, the posses- 
sion of certain instruments of control over the economic activity 
which makes it live." [Mallet. 42] The theory of "post-industrial 
society" began to be developed and appropriated by young European 
radicals disaffected with the Soviet Union, Stalinism, and the 
Communist parties. "Self-management" became a key slogan of this 
emerging New Left. It was a Left which was anti-Leninist in its 
suspicion of hierarchical organization, established leadership 
struc~tures, and received ideologies from above. 


During the 1960s, the consequences of the technological shifts 
which had been occurring in the West since the end of World War II 
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built to a critical mass. People began, for the first time, to 
directly experience their impact. A society based for more than 150 
years on the class conflicts generated by industrial forces of 
production was undergoing transition. Structures of capitalist 
exploitation and surplus extraction continued in place. But, at the 
same time, social processes were coming to be shaped by group 
conflicts over the purposes and ends of production, the meanings of 
personal, gendered, and cultural identities, and the control of 
local space and the building of community. 


This transition literally exploded into collective awareness 
in the aftermath of the student rebellions of 1968. "Let us begin 
with a very simple idea: a new type of society is taking shape," 
Alain Touraine wrote in his study of the student upheavals of that 
year. 


..-Growth and power are no longer generated simply by 
economic activities and relations; society as a whole and 
every aspect of human life are involved in comprehensive 
change. The social struggles over this change are also 
comprehensive... New class struggles are emerging and 
being organized in areas which a short time ago were 
considered outside the sphere of ‘productive’ activities: 
urban life, the management of needs and resources, 
education." (Touraine. 1971: 23. See also Lefebvre. 1969} 


Touraine became one of the leading, and most prescient, theorists 
of post-Marxist society. [Touraine 1977, 1981, 1988; Touraine et. 
al. 1987]. Class, and the system of production, never disappeared 
from his purview while, at the same time, he provided a richly 
developed framework for identifying the conflicts and struggles 
which surfaced with the displacement of the factory as the prime 
locus of social control. 


Touraine called this new society, "programmed", because its 
primary form of accumulation is not material wealth, "but the 
Ca~pacity to produce production, the very principle of creative 
work, which is to say knowledge." [1977:93] For Touraine, the 
grounding of society in information and communications processes, 
and in the realms of consumption and personal life, created the 
conditions for ordinary people to set in motion their own cultural 
agendas against those of technocratic elites. In Touraine’s terms, 
the new social movements represented conflicts over the control of 
historicity, that is, over control of the very models of knowledge, 
accumulation, and culture that shape people’s fundamental relation 
to their world. 


Alberto Melucci-- who was Touraine’s student in the early 
1970’s, and who wrote his dissertation under Touraine’s direction-- 
built upon the ideas of his mentor. There are significant 
differences between the two regarding the stability and meaning of 


the impact of new social movements, but they agree about the 
directions which contemporary society opens up for collective 
action.” For both these theorists, the political-economy of 
developed societies is at least as much about the production, 
management and control of information as it is about the extraction 
of surplus value from direct producers. This leads to new 
possibilities for social struggle. 


In post-industrial society, according to Melucci, the access 
of working people to knowledge and data based technologies provides 
them with increased levels of control over production of the social 
codes and norms which traditionally shape consciousness and belief. 
"In complex societies," Melluci writes, 


material production is increasingly replaced by the 
production of signs and social relations. Systemic 
conflicts center on the ability of groups’ and 
indi~viduals to control the conditions of their own 
ac~tion. Complex societies are networks of high den~sity 
information and are dependent on a degree of auto~no~my 
for their constituent elements.. (Melluci.1989: 45) 


Under these conditions, struggle at the workplace-- class con- 
flict-- does not disappear, but expands to include struggles over 
the control and direction of culture and cultural models, and over 
the meanings of social and personal identity. Thus, a second 
consequence of complex society is that oppositional struggles spill 
out of the workplace and into everyday life itself, broadening the 
fields of social conflict. 


In recent years, these developments have initiated 
much debate, especially about the concept of identity... 
Why has the theme of identity become such a central 
issue? The probable reason is that it reflects the 
capacity of contemporary action to go beyond modifying 
and transforming the natural environment. Action on 
‘outer’ nature was the binding nucleus of industrial 
society... In contemporary systems we find an emerging 
awareness of the capacity to act upon human action 
itself... (Melluci. 1989: 46) 


A technology based on information processes, as well as on direct 
material production, expands the locus of social movements from the 
site of production, the realm of traditional class conflict, into 
the sites of consumption and reproduction. Thus, it is within the 
context of complex society that what have been called the new 
social movements come to prominence. It is not that such movements 
were ever absent from industrial society, but that, within the 
context of post-industrialism, they take on a new centrality and 
meaning. 
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The idea of complexity also permits theory to move beyond the 
confines of Western social systems. For if the developed nations 
may be understood in "post-industrial/post-modern" terms, certainly 
this is not true for Third World nations in precisely the same way. 
Ulf Hannerz, for example, charges that the information society is 
just another Occidentalist idea, probably fully shared only with 
Japan. "...(T)he organized large-scale production of knowledge new 
to the combined cultural inventory of humankind...remain(s) as much 
more the features of the center than of the periphery...", Hannerz 
writes. [1992:33] Indeed, raw class conflict, and the dynamics of 
primary and secondary production, continue to play much more direct 
roles in the Third World than they do in the developed capitalist 
economies. 


Still, there is no escaping the far-reaching impact of infor- 
mation technologies. These same technologies, which have led to 
consumer societies in the North, have made it possible to export 
manufacturing and assembly functions to the countries of the South, 
leading to the emergence of a world political-economy, and the 
gradual building of a complex global culture, one with both 
convergent and contradictory strands. Indeed, the idea of 
complexity gives us a much better idea of how the developed and 
underdeveloped worlds connect, interpenetrate, and oppose one 
another. At the same time, the notion of complexity affirms the 
double insight that capitalist modes of surplus extraction and 
control are still essential to the everyday workings of the infor- 
mation society, while post-modern cultural forms increasingly mix 
with and reshape daily life in the Third World. 


What concerns the remainder of this paper is the relation 
between urban spaces and complex society. For the social processes 
which define the post-industrial world do not take place in a 
spatial vacuum. The city-- despite its decline, despite its divi- 
sions and conflicts, and despite its collapse as a a coherent 
cultural, political, and economic form-- remains a kind of social 
crucible, in which the factors building to various forms of resis- 
tance collect, heat, thicken, and slowly come to boil. 


III Urban Formation in Complex Society: The Disaggregated City 


The mobility of capital, made possible by the electronics and 
computer technologies developed during and after World War II, 
leads to a global web of cities. The multilayered, service- based 
cities of late capitalism come to serve as loci from which 
transnational corporations, orchestrating technological capacity 
and accumulated wealth on a global scale, shape the character of 
semi-peripheral and peripheral cities in the Third World; these, in 
turn, by drawing away jobs and factories, and exporting their 
assembled products to the consuming nations, react back upon and 
destabilize the quality of life in the urban centers of the core. 
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{(Hymer 1979; Frobel et. al. 1980; Cohen, 1981; Smith and Feagin 
1987]. The new spaces of a world capitalist system, Manuell 
Castells writes, 


-..is a space of variable geometry, formed by loca- 
tions hierarchically ordered in a continuously chang- 
ing network of flows: flows of capital, labor, 
elements of production, commodities, information, 
decisions, and signals... Space is dissolved into 
flows: cities become shadows that explode or disappear 
according to decisions that their dwellers will always 
ignore. The outer experience is cut off from the 
inner... [Castells 1983. 314] 


There is a shattering of the notion of the city as a public, as a 
delimited sphere in which persons are accountable and connected to 
one another. The urban begins to be experienced as a setting 
without order, meaning, coherence: a region of flows. 


It is important to recognize the way these shifts in the 
organization of space alter our most fundamental encounters with 
the world, and hence, our basic conceptions of ourselves and the 
way we are related to others. Indeed, over the course of the 1970s, 
theorists like Castells came to understand the urban as 
socio-spatial in nature, that is, as a material form which reso- 
nates between economic, political, and cultural processes on the 
one hand, and the way in which people experience, and act back 
upon, the intrusion of those processes into their everyday lives on 
the other. 


"Spatiality situates social life," Edward Soja has written. 
His premises are that spatiality is shaped both by structural 
social forces and human consciousness, and that space and con- 
sciousness reciprocally affect and reshape each other. Space is not 
the mere and abstract extension of physics and classical 
epistemology. It is, according to Soja, 


---an active arena where purposeful human agency 
jostles problematically with tendential social deter- 
minations to shape everyday activity, particularize 
social change, and etch into place the course of time 
and the making of history. [Soja 1985: 90] 


Soja’s formulation goes a long way in helping us understand the 
politics and quality of life of the complex city, as well as the 
resistances that form within it. 


A spatial theory of urbanization, of course, had always been 
fundamental to Marxist readings of the industrial revolution, and 
the formation of the working class.’ But "space" was not concep- 
tualized as an independent political factor in Marxist analysis 
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until the impact of the new technologies on the global urban 
network, and on the re-ordering of the internal structure of 
advanced industrial cities, became starkly apparent. Castells’ The 
Urban Question [1979], Henri Lefebvre’s The Production of Space, 
[1991] and David Harvey’s Social Justice and the City [1973], all 
originally published in the early seventies, were distillations and 
recombining of ideas that had been developing throughout the 
post-war decades. 


Castells and Harvey, in their early work, were heavily 
influenced by Althuserian structuralism. Lefebvre, on the other 
hand, had long been a critic of structuralism, and the way it 
seemed to minimize the power of agency. [Gottdiener. 1984: 199; 
See also Gottdiener, 1985]. "Spatial practice is neither determined 
by an existing system, be it urban or ecological, nor adapted to a 
system, be it economic or political." Lefebvre wrote. 


On the contrary, thanks to the potential energies of a 
variety of groups capable of diverting homogenized space 
to their own purposes, a theatricalized or dramatized 
space is likely to arise... An unequal struggle, 
sometimes furious, sometimes more low- key, takes place 
between the Logos and the anti-Logos... On the side of 
the Logos...are ranged the forces that aspire to dominate 
and control space: business and the state, institutions, 
the family...corporate and constituted bodies of all 
kinds. In the opposite camp are the forces that seek to 
appropriate space: various forms of self-management or 
workers’ control of territorial and industrial entities, 
communities and communes, elite groups striving to change 
life and transcend political institutions and parties... 
(Lefebvre. 1991: 391] 


Lefebvre’s insistence upon agency over structure is clear. Still, 
the two schools were linked by their agreement that spatial poli- 
tics were an essential element of everyday life in urban arenas.‘ 
The appropriation and use of space were now assumed to be matters 
of political struggle which, like struggles at the workplace and 
over state policy, had direct and primary effect upon the 
differential distribution of the social product. 


The theory of the post-industrial city built upon this new 
approach to the political character of space. The character of the 
industrial city for example, is familiar: majority working class 
population; ethnically-focussed, but class-rooted ward politics; 
powerful labor unions; cohesive and supportive neighborhoods, 
where, in the regional cities, everybody knows somebody who works 
in the Industry or the Mill or one of the Plants, or, where, in the 
national cities, there is a sense of centering, downtown public 
spaces which promote the mingling of residentially segregated 
racial and economic groups. But with post-industrialism, this city 
begins to unravel. It evolves into a chaotic form characterized by 


= 
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layers which, as one descends through them, become increasingly 
disordered. 


Critical masses of people who once lived and worked within the 
formal political boundaries of cities leave for surrounding 
regions, earning their livings outside the reach of the central 
city’s legislative and taxing powers, and entering its jurisdiction 
only occasionally, on shopping and leisure excursions. As a recent 
textbook in urban geography points out, over half the commuting 
work trips in metropolitan areas today are suburb to suburb, rather 
than suburb to central city. [{Hartshorn. 1992: 178] Yet these same 
people remain well within the center’s sphere of influence, 
profoundly shaped by, as well as shaping, the feedback loops which 
characterize the way it draws in, uses, and expels natural, 
economic, and social resources. The ecological effects of these 
loops-- of the need of cities to concentrate energy and heat use, 
for example, and the dissemination of the resulting wastes-- extend 
as far as the Arctic and Anarctic, and as high as the ozone layer. 
[Girardet, 1992] 


In this disaggregated, complex city, the professional services 
essential to technologically advanced economies replace manufactur- 
ing and direct production as the primary sources of employment and 
wealth.*> Huge financial, banking and corporate centers come to 
characterize the downtown built environment. Cities attempt to make 
up for the loss of revenue associated with the decline in manufac- 
turing employment by emphasizing tourism, and building convention 
centers, sports arenas, and upscale shopping malls presented as 
urban spectacle (Baltimore’s Harbor Place, Atlanta’s Underground 
and Peachtree Center, New York’s South Street Seaport). [See Harvey 
1989. 256-278; Boyer, 1992]. 


Government services, "concerned with the maintenance and repro- 
duction of the world city, as well as the provision of certain items 
of collective consumption", such as health, public housing, basic 
utilities, local transportation, and sanitation, constitute another 
layer of employment. Then there is the ‘informal’, ‘floating’, or 
street economy-- day laborers, illegal aliens in sweat shops, street 
ven~dors, household workers, and modest artisans, selling earings on 
street corners. Much of this work is done by women and children. 
Finally, the informal economy includes those who have given up looking 
for work-- the full time unemployed, the homeless, the indigent-- as 
well as those who have entered the world of illegal commerce: hust- 
lers, pimps, prostitutes, petty criminals, drug dealers, enforcers. 
[Friedman and Wolff 1982. 320-321] 


Margit Meyer describes this as the post-Fordist, or dual city. 
The class structure in the post-Fordist city, she writes, "is 
determined by two equally dynamic sectors: the advanced services 
and high-tech sector and the unregulated, labor-intensive sector." 
(Mayer. 1991: 109; See also Storper and Walker. 1984]. My own 
argument is that the new division of labor is complex, rather than 
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dual-- indeed, Mayer herself points out that some researchers have 
begun to talk of an "eight-milieu society"-- but it is the sense of 
fragmentation and disparate lives and experiences which is 
essential, here. 


The separation of work and residence imposed originally by 
industrial capitalism, and the global flight of productive capital 
to the periphery, is multiplied and reproduced in ways so 
disorderly at the core, that complex cities become analogous to 
turbulent systems. [Remy 1989; Gleick 1987] Within the spaces of 
the day to day, little is assured, fixed, predictable. Infrastruc- 
tures decay. Elevated highways collapse. Pieces fall off buildings, 
while giant, glass faced towers in fanciful geometrical shapes 
spring up in new commercial centers that, at night, become empty 
underground malls and deserted urban canyons. Familiar landmarks 
are torn down. Local shops and family stores disappear. Homeless 
people materialize, on street corners, in parks and rail terminals, 
huddled in storefront entrances. Chemical spills poison the air, 
defile wetlands, pollute harbors, menace the drinking supply. There 
is random violence: muggings; racial assaults; drug wars; aimless 
gunfire... murdered children. 


The collapse of the ordered city does not mean the end of 
collective action. Within the context of their communities, people 
do organize against the depredations of a corporate- con 
trolled global economy. As the essays in this volume confirm, 
people organize to bring social services to their communities, to 
assert tenant entitlements, to resist commercial and industrial 
development, to assert and empower themselves culturally. Cities 
remain the key sites through which nationally oriented movements 
emerge for racial equality, women’s rights, gay liberation, envi- 
ronmental protection. This is a crucial fact in understanding both 
the history of mobilizations within the urban complex, and the 
potential for its future directions. 


What has happened is that, as industrial production is expor- 
ted, first to the suburbs, then to less developed internal and 
bordering regions, and finally to the Third World, both the urban 
proletariat, and the city as in some sense a_center of 
working-class life, fade. For, with the post-industrial reshaping 
of capitalist space, the structural bases for class-oriented 
mobilizations literally move out from under organized labor. Pock- 
ets of industrially based organization remain, but they no longer 
posses the political salience they had when manufacturing was the 
determining economic activity of core urban regions. In the next 
section, I want to trace the nature of this transition, so that, in 
the conclusion, we can take a closer look at some of the 
contradictions engendered by the social movements of our time, and 
propose strategies for moving beyond then. 


| 

| 

| 
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IV Fom Public to Disaggregated City: Corporate Capitalism, and the 
Rise of New Social Movements 


It is important, in this discussion, to be clear about my 
argument. I am not saying that, once upon a time, there was a 
unified, public, class-oriented industrial city, which, in face of 
the electronics revolution precipitated by World War II, began to 
fall apart. I am not saying that, before our very eyes, it meta- 
morphosed into the fragmented, privatizing, service-oriented, 
post-modern city with which we are all so familiar. The dichotomy 
was never so hard and fast, and the transition, never so abrupt. In 
the classic industrial city forces existed which both divided 
people and, at the same time, drew them to a sense of a shared 
cultural and political world. My argument is that, over an extended 
period, the beginnings of which can be traced to before World War 
I, a slow process of transition and displacement undermined the 
centripetal forces of this primarily working-class city. Eventually 
its citizens were left without the economic, political, and spatial 
experiences necessary to the building of a strong, common public 
life and culture. In the complex city, the forces of division and 
fragmentation came to prevail. 


Admittedly, this transition is not easily captured, especially 
for the American city, since its politics and culture were never 
totally structured in terms of class. Ira Katznelson, for example, 
has convincingly demonstrated that the distinction between 
workplace and neighborhood identities, which has done so much to 
re-enforce racial and ethnic consciousnes in America, as well as 
undermine consciousness of class, dates back to the city of the 
pre-Civil War era. His concept of a system of ‘city trenches--’ a 
system whereby the politics of work and community are structurally 
and ideologically disjoined-- provides a powerful framework for 
explaining the phenomenon peculiar to the United States of worker 
militancy at the work place, but political privatism in the 
community. [Katznelson 1981] 


Katznelson is correct when he insists that political parties 
at the neighborhood level organized their working-class constitu- 
ents, "not as workers, but as residents of this or that ward, as 
members of this or that ethnic group; and they did not intrude on 
workplace concerns." [Katznelson 1981: 57] And his theory of the 
divided industrial city is given support by Martin Shefter. For 
Shefter, even as he demonstrates the ways in which trade unions, 
political parties, and local machines mitigated the potential for 
disruption in the industrial city, reminds us of the centrality of 
class, race, and ethnic conflicts to its everyday life. The 
middle-class, he writes, established a full set of institutions 
enabling them to shop, pray, play and educate their children with- 
out ever, outside work, having to come into contact with members of 
the working classes. Neighborhoods were segregated along the class, 
ethnic and racial divisions which are still familiar today. And 
though workers in the cities often united across craft and ethnic 
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lines in times of labor cisis, when such episodes passed, the old 
cleavages re-emerged to divide them. [Shefter. 1986: 240] And one 
would do well, when considering the issue of the strength of an 
urban public culture in the industrial city, to keep in mind the 
image of New York society during the Progressive era drawn by E. L. 
Doctorow in Ragtime, with its class conflicts, patriarchal oppres- 
sion, sexual exploitation, ethnic tensions and racial violence. 
[Doctorow. 1976] The emergence of a shared public life and culture 
in the classic industrial cities was hardly a given. 


Nevertheless, a strong case can be made that, in the era of 
industrialization, urban-based social movements remained tied toa 
politics of labor and class. A centralizing urban culture did 
evolve, one existing in uneasy relationship to forces for separa- 
tion and narrow group identity. If the ward machines of the time, 
for example, were able to appease their working-class constituents 
in terms of a politics of accomodation, ethnicity, turf, individual 
payoff, and personalism, they were still constrained to represent 
themselves to the larger community as spokesmen for ’the working 
man’ and the ‘lower classes’. It was the ’/middle- class’ and ‘good 
government’ people (‘goo-goos’) who were seen as the enemy-- even 
if the machine bosses did co-operate with the latter when it suited 
them. [Judd 1988. Chs.3-4] 


Other students of the period make similar observations. Green- 
stone and Peterson point out how both machine and reform politics 
worked symbiotically to re-enforce the idea of a public weal. The 
ward politicians repeatedly justified their "side payments and wil- 
lingness to compromise" as necessary techniques for bringing immi- 
grant populations into the fold of American public life; while, in 
response, reformers emphasized the generalized authority structures 
and regime principles that the machine violated. (Greenstone and 
Peterson: 1976) The issue was not the private-regarding working 
class versus the public-regarding upper and middle-classes, but 
different notions-- drawn from different class positions-- of how 
the public good could best be realized for opposed constituencies 
within a liberal democracy. 


Herbert Guttman, in his study of the late nineteenth century 
city, also discovered a salient urban working-class subculture, one 
deeply rooted in people’s experience of their neighborhood and com- 
munity. "Gilded age workers," Guttman writes, 


had distinct ways of work and leisure, habits, aspira- 
tions, conceptions of America and Christianity, notions 
of right and wrong, and traditions of protest and acqui- 
escence that were linked together in neighborhoods by 
extensive voluntary associations and other community 
institutions... these strands wove together in ways that 
shaped a particular subculture. [1977: 277. Italics 
added. } 
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And as immigration flooded the industrial city of the early twen- 
tieth century, this working-class subculture did not dissipate, but 
opened itself to the more overt socialist orientation of the Euro- 
pean worker. During the periodic business depressions of these 
years, Madeleine Adamson and Seth Borgos tell us, demonstrations by 
thousands of unemployed workers in cities like New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago linked demands for work and cash relief with com- 
munity calls for lower rents and food prices. [Adamson and Borgos. 
1984: 101}. 


The era of the industrial city also saw the deskilling and 
mechanization of the labor process. This led to the widespread 
creation of a class of semi-skilled factory operatives who required 
virtually no skills in order to perform their jobs [Gordon et. al. 
1982: 118]. One’s community politics may have been organized in 
terms of ethnicity and ward, but the experience of being a semi- or 
unskilled wage-earner was shared with one’s neighbors in the city 
at large. It is easy to imagine how, across compartmentalized 
working-class neighborhoods and wards, this sense of a common work 
experience, a common relationship to the productive plant and a 
common sense of exploitation, could spill over into the politics of 
the larger society, and replicate itself as a relatively homoge- 
neous, class-influenced outlook on social policy. 


The Depression further manifested the politics of class. The 
Communist party established Unemployed Councils in local neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago and New York, while the CIO became the center of 
organizing across the urban and industrialized Northern states. The 
politics of the New Deal were liberal and Keynesian, in that they 
believed opposing class interests could be reconciled within the 
context of capitalism, but they nevertheless came out of a welfare 
state philosophy which saw class as the centrally shaping element 
of public policy. Finally, while race was a factor which the poli- 
tics of class could overcome only under the most exceptional of 
circumstances, one needs to recall that the earliest stirrings of 
the civil rights movement came from the CIO organizing drives of 
the 1930’s. The impetus toward an inter-racial labor movement was 
further sparked by the militance of black labor leaders like A. 
Philip Randolph, Bayard Rustin, and James Farmer. It was these men 
who, in the early 1940’s, came up with the first idea for a March 
on Washington. [Fisher and Kling 1988; Adamson and Borgos 1984; 
Buhle and Dawley 1985; Morris, 1984]. 


Only after World War II do identity and culturally based 
movements come to dominate the politics of protest and direct 
action. But it is essential to recognize that the conditions which 
lead to their ascendance take shape much earlier. Theirs is not a 
sudden appearance, the marking of a historical disjuncture, a 
qualitative leap into a new, post-modern epoch. One of the things 
which the new social history has certainly taught us is that, grand 
theories aside, history simply does not move that way. First, as 
Katznelson and others demonstrated, race and ethnicity were always 
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part of the urban political structure in the United States. But 
secondly, corporate and small scale production were fragmenting 
along urban/suburban lines in the years before World War I. By the 
turn of the century the corporations were beginning to site them- 
selves in the suburbs, setting the stage for a restructuring of the 
urban economy, and using the impact of such spatial separation to 
undermine the salient, but always precarious, sense of unity among 
urban-based American workers.° 


The Depression, and then the war, interfere with this economic 
and political re-organization of industrial space. But it starts 
again with a vengeance once the war is over. For the American cor- 
porate sec~tor has increased and concentrated its wealth, developed 
new industries, like electronics, aero-space, and defense, and come 
out of the war years with revolutionary technologies in satellite 
and tele- communications, information- processing, and high speed 
transportation. World War II intensified the deve~lop~ment of what 
is now generally described as post-industrial capitalism, with its 
core and peripheral industries, primary and secondary markets, 
headquarter cities, and suburban production sites. 


The complex city begins to emerge, with its new and dizzying 
division of labor. The new, fractured structures of workplace life 
intersect with the spaces of residential life to overwhelm the 
experience of a common working-class culture and politics. Higher- 
aid blue-collar workers tend less and less to live in predominantly 
‘working-class neighborhoods’, but next to white collar workers in 
communities which are best described as ‘occupationally mixed’. 
[Halle. 1984: 18-19] Many of these workers have long since left the 
city for the suburbs, but, if they remain within the residential 
neighborhoods under central city jurisdiction, their communities, 
again, represent a spectrum of middle-income employment, and re- 
flect middle-class, often ethnically-based, political identities. 


What is most telling is that the long legacy of racial separa- 
tion and tension in the United States is then re-enforced by the 
different economic and residential patterns which follow the seg- 
mented labor markets. "There are larger social and cultural differ- 
ences between midtown Manhattan and the South Bronx than between 
Manhattan and Frankfurt," Mayer asserts.[110] This certainly over- 
states the case, since language, mass media, educational systems, 
and the forces of cultural and national assimilation continue to do 
their work. Living in America-- even for an Asian immigrant in an 
uptown sweatshop-- carries with it a whole different set of mean- 
ings and experiences than living in Germany. But the fact remains 
that racial and ethnic differences at the workplace are reproduced 
in the residential community. "It is division by race, into black 
and white areas, that dominates the residential setting far more 
than division by occupation," Halle writes. And, today, it is a 
segregation "accompanied by a mutual fear, for many whites and 
blacks are clearly wary of straying, at least on foot, into each 
other’s strongholds." [Halle 1984. 26] And though Asians were not 


part of the industrial plant in Central New Jersey which Halle 
studied, his picture needs to be completed by the terrible con- 
flicts which have erupted between African-American and Korean 
communities. 


* 

There is another side to all of this, of course. As the core 
industries export manufacturing jobs to the countries of Asia and 
Latin America, where wages are lower, unions often illegal, and 
benefits non-existent, the American worker suddenly discovers his/ 
er own vulnerability to ciass forces. Unemployment at first drops, 
as it did in the Reagan years, but the new jobs are either in low- 
aying periphery manufacturing and service sectors, or require the 
kind of graduate professional training few workers can afford for 
their children. There is little aid for education available, since 
the export of manufacturing inevitably precipitates a fiscal cri- 
sis, and a sharp cutback in the social wage. Meanwhile, wages rise 
more slowly, and workers find that, in the context of an expanding 
economy, they have less disposable income. Housing and health costs 
soar beyond the reach of even the highly skilled primary sector la- 
borer. At the same time, working people find their homes and commu- 
nities threatened by growth coalitions and environmental pollution. 
The system, workers discover, has its contradictions. 


The point is that class structures do not disappear within the 
context of post-industrial capitalism, but become inextricably in- 


termingled with other sources of identity, division, and conflict. 
However, if the analysis proposed in this paper is correct, the re- 
sistances of subaltern groups, as these resistances become manifest 
in the spaces of everyday life-- the spaces where people reside and 
consume, as opposed to those where they work-- will not again be 
formulated in terms of a politics of class. The localized mobiliza- 
tions which emerge within the context of complex society, while 
circumscribed by the logic of accumulation, will nevertheless be 
based on identity issues such as race, gender, and community, and 
on cultural resistances to those values of state and corporate 
bureaucracies which affirm growth for its own sake, and the regu- 
lation of everyday life. The final issue I want to explore, there- 
fore, is whether, and in what ways, the politics of identity, con- 
stituency, and culture can influence the larger structures of so- 
cial policy. 


V The New Narratives of Collective Action 


The post-modern city tends to neglect or dismantle the public 
spaces and public sensibilities which nurture the formation of an 
extended collective consciousness. Identities based on the common- 
alities of class, or on the sense of a shared urban culture, 
weaken. They are overtaken by new, particularist identities tied to 
community, race, ethnicity, and gender. These give salience and 
voice to experiences and cultural realities not sufficiently marked 
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in the more generalized politics of the classic central city. How- 
ever, the ability of people to come to power over the quotidien 
turns upon their capacity to imagine and name, not only the imme- 
diately experienced elements of their lives, but those elements, as 
well, which structurally connect them to distant others. This means 
that the reconstruction of any sort of mutually supportive, redis- 
tributive politics must look to the building of new public forms. 


Certain trends emerge. First, the logic of capital accumula- 
tion creates, across identity politics, common grievances and 
experiences of domination and control. These compel some sort of 
search for connection. The threat to the environment is one such 
aggregating issue. The needs for day care, for a nationally legi- 
slated family leave policy, for more comprehensive support of the 
elderly, are others. In the United States, the devastation wrought 
by the absence of a national health care system becomes more and 
more evident. Indeed, it is clear that the salience of many of 
these issues significantly contributed to the election of Bill 
Clinton as President of the United States. 


The new social movements which emerged out of the 1960s, and 
which have informed the theory and practice of collective action in 
the closing decades of the twentieth century, offer the primary 
possibility of recreating a public life for working people. in the 
current era. This is not to dismiss a class-based politics as irre- 
levant or archaic: industrial production continues in the developed 
economies of the West, and the labor movement remains the most po- 
tent force for combatting global corporate power. In this country, 
for example, there is a whole spectrum of coalition activities re- 
lated to the labor movement, from local support of striking work- 
ers, to labor-community coalitions such as the Tri-State Conference 
on Steel in the Pittsburgh area. [Brecher and Costello. 1990] 


Nevertheless, in a society in which the sphere of consumption 
plays as significant a role in shaping social life as that of pro- 
duction, class identity serves as only one form of political resis- 
tance among many. The erosion of class as a primary and over-arch- 
ing form of social identity leaves no alternatives to the new cul- 
tural movements as major vehicles for contemporary struggle. But 
more: to the extent that this sort of identity politics opens for 
people the opportunity to affirm themselves, name the particulari- 
ties which inform their lives, and mould challenges to the condi- 
tions which restrict and control them, it is positive and 
liberatory. 


Still, it will not do to romanticize the grass roots: in 
itself, action on community levels can reflect a wide variety of 
political values. Its use to exclude unwanted economic and racial 
groups is a staple of local politics. The story of Canarsie, for 
example, a once liberal, labor-oriented community retreating into 
a politics of racism, privatism and conservative exclusion, cap- 
tures the double-edged meanings of the spaces and politics of 
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urban restructuring. [Reider. 1985] In a slightly different vein, 
"not in my backyard" strategies pit community against community 
over the issue of where new landfills or incinerators are to be 
placed. They are grounded, therefore, in acceptance of the existing 
structures of waste disposal, and weaken the effort to unite groups 
to challenge prevailing policy in the fields of energy use, 
recycling, and waste creation. The values at stake in political 
mobilization have to be assessed in each particular case. 


In order for publics commensurate with the conditions of 
social complexity to emerge, identity and community focussed groups 
will have to come together, eventually, in larger alliance and 
coalition structures. The identity groups of a post-modern politics 
will still have to tackle the shaping of state policy, contest 
privatization, seek representatives for public office, and name an 
ideology--or set of explicitly acknowledged values and theoretical 
understandings-- which justify a shared struggle for social justice 
and human freedom. [Fisher and Kling. 1991] 


Whether social movements will be able to nurture a sense of 
connection to larger political spaces is an open question. For 
contemporary movements do not offer the neat and hopeful narratives 
that Marxism once promised. If there are to be new narratives 
through which people come to understand the meaning of collective 
action, then they will have to be less unified, less visionary, 
less assuring. Melucci’s language captures the sense of flow, 


instability, and resurgence that such movements express. Collective 
action in the 1980’s came to be based on ‘/movement areas’, Mellucci 
wrote, 


..-networks composed of a multiplicity of groups that are 
dispersed, fragmented and submerged in everyday life and 
which act as cultural laboratories ... The latent 
movement areas create new cultural codes and enable 
individuals to put them into practice. When small groups 
emerge in order to visibly confront the political 
authorities on specific issues, they indicate to the rest 
of society the existence of a systemic problem and the 
possibility of meaningful alternatives.[{ Melucci: 60] 


The constituent elements of these networks are not political par- 
ties, or national umbrella groups, or ideologically unified organi- 
zations. They are grassroots movements, informal social circles, 
community and ad hoc associations, subcultures and life- style 
groupings. They will not replicate the structural continuity of the 
social movements of earlier times, such as the labor or civil 
rights movements. The actors and groupings of complex publics will 
come together over broadly-oriented issues, find themselves in 
conflict over others, break apart, re-align-- and then begin 
again.’ They form, I suggest, the base for a set of complex, 
post-modern publics, but only a base. 
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The narratives which people develop to account for these 
realities will need to incorporate a sense of the importance of 
connection to difference, and to a world of publics. As frameworks 
of understanding, they will need to value a spectrum of social 
movements which is variegated, diverse, multi-colored. At the same 
time, these narra~tives must leave room for the recognition that, 
in future, the constituent elements of collective action will be 
more insular and close to self, more present- oriented, more 
grounded in the immediacies of place. 


Such narratives have not yet surfaced. And some post-modern 
thinkers predict the permanent extinction of all social narratives, 
the stories we tell ourselves to give coherence to, and make sense 
of life. [Lyotard: 1979] But narratives, like all human construc- 
tions, are made of historical stuff. They change. Old ones erode 
and disappear, new ones grow and emerge, as people seek to gain 
control over their communities, their livelihoods and their cities; 
as they challenge bureaucratic domination of everyday life; as they 
struggle to build a world of dignity and meaning for themselves. 
The new publics of the complex city, when they condense, will tie 
people to the immediacy of lived cultural spaces, but, at the same 
time, join them to the larger networks of the social fabric. "I 
risk a general proposition," Kevin Lynch writes: "a good place is 
one which, in some way appropriate to the person and her culture, 
makes her aware of her community, her past, the web of life, and 
the universe of time and space in which those are contained." 
[Lynch 1984: 142] At present, the built environment of cities works 
against this placement of per~sons in physical and cultural set- 
tings which attach them to realities beyond themselves. The issue 
then becomes whether, and in what ways, public understandings, pub- 
lic institutions, public spaces, and public politics can be 
rebuilt. 


NOTES 

1. Manuell Castells, of course, talks about the "informational 
society/city", and the informational as opposed to the industrial 
or post-industrial "mode of development". His formulations capture 
well the transformations through which contemporary society is 
passing, and his text is lucid and insightful in dealing with many 
of them. Yet it still seems to me that the idea of "complexity" 
focuses on the broader range of paradigm shifts which provide shape 
and meaning to the current era. See Casstells, 1989.]} 


2. “While acknowledging my debt to Alain Touraine’s theoretical 
work, my analysis has progressively taken me a critical distance 
away from his hypothesis that in ‘post-industrial society’ a 
central movement is likely to replace the working-class movement." 
[Melucci: 80}] 
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3. The productive capacity of the steam-driven factory displaces 
artisans and family producers from their cottages in and around the 
rural village. The new social forces compel them to locate in the 
concentrated regions which become the classic industrial-era 
cities. These are characterized by their extremes of wealth and 
poverty, their overcrowding, disease, and crime, their use of force 
to maintain "public order." As central as such processes were to a 
Marxist theory of urbanization, however, it continued to understand 
struggles over space as secondary and dependent variables in the 
dynamics of social change. For what may eventually prove to be the 
definitive study of the relation between Marxism and theories of 
spatialization, see Katznelson, 1992. 


4. See Soja, 1989, for an extended history of the emergence of the 
role of space in contemporary critical thought. 


5. Friedmann and Wolff list these as management, banking and 
finance, legal services, accounting, technical consulting, 
telecommunications and computing, transportation, research, and 
education. Then come the support services for this primary sector: 
real estate, construction, hotels, restaurants, luxury shopping, 
entertainment, private security forces, and domestic services. 
[Friedman and Wolff 1982. 320] 


6. David Halle, in his study of the workers in an oil refining 
plant in Linden, New Jersey, refers to this history. For, in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the Jersey marsh and 
port areas were developed precisely as such early industrial 
suburbs. Industrial suburbs were a common feature of the economic 
growth of the period, Halle writes. "They were typically on the 
outskirts of existing urban areas, for only there were...available 
the large amounts of space required for new industries such as 
steel, oil, chemicals, automobiles". [Halle. 1984: 10) Other, 
perhaps better known examples of such classic industrial suburbs 
are Pullman and Gary, outside Chicago, and Homestead, near 
Pittsburgh. [Halle: 308] 


7. For an insightful study of "direct action movements" as 
inheritors of the tattered mantle of collective action passed on by 
the New Left, see Epstein 1991. Epstein recognizes both the 
liberating and democratic sides of these movements, as well as 
their unstable and self-destructive ones. 
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Introduction: Norms and Sanctions 
Both advocates and critics of international sanctions have generally ignored the relationship 
between norms and sanctions. Yet as the South Africa case demonstrates, norms are important 
in explaining why international institutions and individual states adopt sanctions, and how those 
sanctions influence a target state. In other words, norms are relevant for explaining a variety of 
aspects about the utility of sanctions, ranging from the definition of actors’ goals in a sanctioning 
situation to changes by the target state. But because the instrumental implications of norms are 
ignored in policy debates, narrow definitions of effectiveness or success remain insufficient for 
evaluating the utility of sanctions.’ 


Sanctions analysts usually start with two assumptions in their evaluations of effect: that 
multilateral sanctions are extremely difficult to implement due to conflicting national interests 
and that coordinated implementation is essential. In this view, cutting off the supply of the 
sanctioned good(s), and thus inflicting economic hardship on the target country, may lead to 
change in the target’s political behavior.’ Skeptics then argue that the prevalence of sanctions- 
busting or the availability (internationally or domestically) of substitute goods makes international 
measures ineffectual; some states will inevitably circumvent sanctions in pursuit of economic 
gain, providing inevitable gaps in enforcement. Various illustrative examples support such a 
claim.’ Critics generally conclude, consequently, that sanctions will not be an effective 
instrument of coercion because they are incapable of inflicting high costs on the target state. 


‘A few studies do identify norms as important but do not pursue the analytical relationship 
between norms and sanctions. A notable exception is Kim Richard Nossal who argues, in 
"International Sanctions as International Punishment," International Organization 43(2), Spring 
1989, that sanctions are sometimes used punitively to express moral disapproval. Yet the act of 
punishment, rather than the target’s response, becomes the analytical focal point, thus making 
sanctions successful by definition and leaving the role of norms assumed rather than explained. 
Nor does he examine the possibility that consensus on such wrongdoing is important in 
generating multilateral, rather than solely bilateral, sanctions. 


See, for example, Klaus Knorr, The Power of Nations (New York: Basic Books, 1975); 
Margaret P. Doxey, Economic Sanctions and International Enforcement (New York: Oxford, 
1980); M.S. Daoudi and M.S. Dajani, Economic Sanctions: Ideals and Experience (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983); William H. Kaempfer and Anton D. Lowenberg, International 
Economic Sanctions: a Public Choice Perspective (Boulder: Westview, 1992). This view is 
particularly prevalent among economists. 


*Rhodesia is the classic example. Johan Galtung makes an even more pessimistic claim that 
sanctions can be counterproductive by generating new elites whose interests lie in maintaining 
international isolation; see "On the Effects of International Economic Sanctions," World Politics 
19(3), April 1967. For a more optimistic reading of the Rhodesia case see William Minter and 
Elizabeth Schmidt, "When Sanctions Worked: the Case of Rhodesia Re-examined," African 
Affairs 87(347), April 1988. 


However, this view that sanctions do not -- and perhaps inherently cannot -- work is based on 
conceptual and empirical misjudgments about international policy consensus and perpetuates 
important explanatory oversights concerning the relationship between norms and sanctions. By 
starting with the premise that sanctions cannot be implemented without coercive enforcement, 
such as through the U.N. Security Council, analysts have overlooked the broad-ranging literature 
on cooperation in international relations theory which seeks to explain policy coordination among 
states with competing interests.‘ Since most analyses of sanctions dismiss broad consensus a 
priori as unattainable, they have given little attention to the practical political problems of 
developing such broad support. Nor have they critically examined the relationship between that 
consensus and the actual foreign policies of individual states." Yet ample empirical evidence 
demonstrates that states have been willing and able to implement international sanctions.* In 


‘Noteworthy exceptions are: Bruce W. Jentleson, Pipeline Politics: the Complex Political 
Economy of East-West Energy Trade (Ithaca: Cornell Univ., 1986); Michael Mastanduno, 
Economic Containment: CoCom and the Politics of East-West Trade (Ithaca: Comell Univ., 
1992); and Lisa A. Martin, Coercive Cooperation: Explaining Multilateral Economic Sanctions 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ., 1992). However, none of these works analyzes norms as possible 
factors in explaining the adoption of sanctions. Consequently, any symbolic support for sanctions 
is generally rejected as merely superficial concern or hypocritical posturing. _Norm-based 
consensus, in other words, is epiphenomenal and therefore incapable of altering states’ interests. 
Rather than being unique to studies of sanctions, this weak view of norms demonstrates the 
extent to which most analyses of sanctions implicitly adopt realist -- statist and materialist -- 
theoretical assumptions. For a critique of the realist view of norms, see Abram Chayes and 
Antonia Handler Chayes, "On Compliance," International Organization 47(2), Spring 1993. 


*Again Jentleson’s Pipeline Politics is a noteworthy exception. Furthermore, although 
focusing on states’ adoption of sanctions, David Baldwin, in Economic Statecraft (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ., 1985), explicitly excludes international consensus and domestic factors. For 
discussion of the limitations of single-state explanations, see Stephanie Ann Lenway, "Between 
War and Commerce: Economic Sanctions as a Tool of Statecraft," International Organization 
42(2), Spring 1988, and George Tsebelis, "Are Sanctions Effective?" Journal of Conflict 
Resolution 34(1), March 1990. In addition, aside from his preliminary review of classic cases, 
Baldwin does not examine the relationship between symbolic and instrumental sanctions, leaving 
the role of norms unexplained. 


*For the broadest empirical study of sanctions see Gary Clyde Hufbauer, Jeffrey J. Schott and 
Kimberly Ann Elliot, Economic Sanctions Reconsidered, second edition (Washington, DC: 
Institute for International Economics, 1990). In addition, the pariah state literature starts from 
the assumption that concerted international sanctions are possible and thus seeks to demonstrate 
their implications for the target state. Most of this literature, however, has focused either on the 
Israeli case or on developing indices for comparing the scope of international sanctions against 
a target state. For the former see in particular Robert E. Harkavy, "The Pariah State Syndrome," 
Orbis, Fall 1977, pp.623-649, and Efraim Inbar, Outcast Countries in the World Community 
(Denver: Univ. Denver, 1985). For the latter see Deon Geldenhuys, Outcast States (Cambridge: 
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addition, analysts frequently compound these conceptual limitations by applying narrow, 
incommensurable or inconsistent criteria for evaluating sanctions, ignoring a variety of factors 
such as the cost of alternative policies and multiple goals.” Again, ample empirical evidence 
using a consistent set of criteria demonstrates that sanctions can be effective in altering the 
behavior of target states. 


In contrast to these conventional views of sanctions, analysis of the South African case 
demonstrates the importance of symbolic aspects of sanctions in multilateral policy coordination 
and bilateral policy making, as well as for target state response.? Although most international 
measures fell short of the comprehensive mandatory economic sanctions which opponents of 
apartheid called for, new multilateral and Western sanctions in the mid-1980s marked a 
substantial shift from previous policies which had rejected sanctions against South Africa. This 
acceptance of sanctions indicated a change in the way these Western countries’ leaders viewed 
both the conflict within South Africa and the way in which its outcome might affect their 
interests. That these countries implemented sanctions explicitly as a means of supporting the 
principle of racial equality -- despite the preferences of the parties in power -- demonstrated the 
magnitude of norm-based pressures of the transnational anti-apartheid movement. These 
international sanctions, in turn, have had a significant domestic structural impact on South Africa, 


Cambridge Univ., 1991). 


"In his broad critique of the literature on sanctions, Baldwin offers a lengthy catalogue of the 
analytical problems of conventional approaches which includes: 1) use of selective evidence, 2) 
oversimplified and inadequate specification of goals and targets, 3) failure to consider the level 
of difficulty in the undertaking, 4) failure to consider alternative courses of action, 5) failure to 
consider varying degrees of success, and 6) propensity to overgeneralize. The cumulative effect 
of these analytical limitations is the tendency to underestimate the effectiveness of sanctions 
(Economic Statecraft, p.205). Geldenhuys’ list of indices in Outcast States attempts to contribute 
a more balanced and consistent evaluation of different types of sanctions. 


SHufbaver, Schott and Elliott measure effectiveness in terms of the target state’s response, 
considering both "the extent to which the policy outcome sought by the sender country was in 
fact achieved, and the contribution made by the sanctions" but acknowledge the highly subjective 
nature of their evaluations (Economic Sanctions Reconsidered, p.41). Martin also adopts their 
criteria and data set. The value of these studies, therefore, is not in terms of objectivity but 
rather consistency across the cases evaluated. See also Jentleson’s discussion of the difficulties 
of measuring success; Pipeline Politics, pp.31-34. 


*Most studies of the South Africa case were published before the peak of reforms in 1990-91 
(after which most sanctions were lifted) and viewed sanctions as ineffectual. Even Hufbauer, 
Schott and Elliot rate US bilateral sanctions since 1985 close to failure, although they noted some 
progress in South African reforms during 1990 (Economic Sanctions Reconsidered, p.247-8). For 
a more optimistic evaluation of anti-apartheid sanctions see Robert M. Price, The Apartheid State 
in Crisis (New York: Oxford Univ., 1991), ch.7. 
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particularly evident in apartheid reforms since 1990. 


The South Africa case demonstrates that sanctions can enforce compliance with global norms in 
at least three different ways: generating coordinated multilateral policy, motivating bilateral 
policy and altering the target state’s institutions and policies. In contrast to conventional analyses 
of sanctions which primarily examine the short-term coercive effects of sanctions on target state 
behavior, the following analysis includes the longer-term socialization or diffusion effects of 
international norms on non-target as well as target states. In evaluating the empirical evidence 
of international opposition to South Africa and the adoption of sanctions policies in a variety of 
multilateral and bilateral relationships, the next section of this paper considers two questions 
relating to the utility of sanctions: the role of norms in developing international consensus and 
in motivating bilateral policies. The subsequent section examines the implications of 
international sanctions for South Africa along two dimensions: the effects on government policy 
and the deeper consequences for domestic political institutions and actors. The concluding 
section explores differences between coercion and socialization, proposing the distinction between 
tactical, strategic and structural effects of international pressures for formulating an expanded and 
consistent set of criteria for evaluating the utility of sanctions. 


Successful Consensus Building: Norms and Sanctions Against South Africa 
Widespread international concern about -- and overt interference in -- the internal affairs of 
another country was extraordinary in an international system based on domestic jurisdiction. This 
broad ranging international response to South African domestic policies was partially due to the 
nature of apartheid itself, which blatantly increased institutionalized segregation at a time when 
the international trend favored eliminating racial restrictions."° Yet South Africa’s non- 
conformity with international norms did not, in and of itself, cause its international isolation. 
Since no state conforms with international norms in all aspects of its domestic or foreign policies, 
questions arise as to why certain states become the targets of broad demands for conformity, and 
why other states and international organizations are willing to enforce such demands with 
sanctions policies. 


Since objections to apartheid are longstanding -- the South African government’s opponents have 
called for economic sanctions since the mid-1950s -- the w:de ranging acceptance of economic 
restrictions by 1986 cannot be explained merely by the illegitimacy of white minority rule. 
Although partially a response to domestic unrest in South Africa, which flared after passage of 
South African constitutional reforms in 1983 that granted political rights to Indians and Coloreds, 
but not Africans," emerging Western concern for reform in South Africa in the mid-1980s also 


‘For an historical overview of the rise of a norm of racial equality see Paul Gordon Lauren, 
Power and Prejudice: the Politics and Diplomacy of Racial Discrimination (Boulder: Westview, 
1988). 


‘Apartheid delimits four primary racial categories: White (those of European descent), Indian 
(those of Asian descent), Coloreds (those of mixed racial background) and Africans (those 
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cannot be explained simply as a result of a sudden awareness of apartheid. Domestic unrest has 
been endemic under white minority rule; previous uprisings in 1960 (Sharpeville) and in 1976 
(Soweto) grabbed international attention but did not produce wide-ranging international 
sanctions.'? 


The anti-apartheid movement’s successful promotion of sanctions in the mid-1980s manifests an 
unusual degree of international consensus, not just that apartheid was "evil" but that sanctions 
were an appropriate response. While proponents of anti-apartheid sanctions gathered broad-based 
support in the United Nations for voluntary diplomatic, cultural, economic and military 
restrictions against South Africa as early as the 1960s, all major international organizations and 
national governments addressed the question of comprehensive economic sanctions following 
dramatically increased internal South African violence beginning in 1984. By 1986 all of South 
Africa’s major trading partners had implemented some form of international economic sanctions. 
Even the United States Congress, with an unusual display of initiative, passed a sanctions 
package despite the objections of the Reagan Administration, while the Conservative Thatcher 
Government in Britain, long seen as South Africa’s most stalwart Western ally, agreed at the 
Commonwealth summit meetings in 1985 and 1987 to some voluntary "measures" restricting 
trade with South Africa.” 


Analyzing the increasing importance of an international norm of racial equality in a variety of 
international settings highlights the changes in international views about the South African 
apartheid system which led to the extraordinary adoption of economic sanctions. While apartheid 
remained on the agendas of international organizations for decades, the shift in policies in the 
mid-1980s resulted from changes in the nature of debate, especially the emerging consensus that 
South Africa would remain a source of instability until apartheid was abolished. Substantial 
domestic South African unrest reinforced this anti-apartheid perspective, as did the spread of 
violence resulting from South African regional forays (either direct military involvement in 
neighboring countries or financial support for counter-insurgency movements), which suggested 
that regional instability was also the side-effect of South African domestic repression." The 
new thinking in Western policy circles adopted this view that internal and regional instability 
were the result of South African apartheid, not communist expansion, and called for sanctions 
as a means of promoting change in the South African domestic political system. 


previously called "Natives" or "Bantus"). On the origins and tenets of apartheid policy, see 
Leonard Thompson, A History of South Africa (New Haven: Yale Univ., 1990). 


“For an excellent analysis of domestic unrest see Anthony W. Marx, Lessons of Struggle: 
South African Internal Opposition, 1960-1990 (New York: Oxford Univ., 1992). 


For the most comprehensive summary of sanctions against South Africa, see Geldenhuys, 
Outcast States; also useful is Joseph Hanlon, ed., South Africa: the Sanctions Report, Documents 
and Statistics (London: James Currey, 1990). 


“For details see Colin Legum, Battlefronts of Southern Africa (New York: Africana, 1988). 
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Debate thus shifted from whether sanctions could work to which types of sanctions might be 
implemented. As these debates escalated, support for exiled South African liberation movements 
became a hallmark of support for political change, as did demands for the release of African 
National Congress (ANC) leader Nelson Mandela. Even opponents of sanctions publicized their 
avowed concern for Africans within South Africa itself. Despite disagreements over the costs 
and victims of sanctions, by engaging in these debates over detail, opponents of restrictions 
acknowledged de facto that international economic restrictions could have substantial effects on 
political change in South Africa. Thus, as is evident in the debates over multilateral and bilateral 
sanctions, accepting the view that continued support for white minority rule perpetuated violence 
in South and southern Africa, previous skeptics adopted partial economic sanctions. 


Multilateral Sanctions 

By the early 1960s South Africa’s international relations had altered substantially. Explicit 
struggles over the prevailing international order, led in particular by newly independent African 
states, produced shifts in dominant norms. The increased importance of a norm of racial equality, 
and correspondingly decreased salience of the norm of non-intervention in domestic affairs, 
paralleled the advancement of a universal human rights perspective based on European liberal 
notions of individualism and political (rather than economic) rights.’* African (and Third World 
States’) success in provoking norm change became evident in the increasing exclusion of South 
Africa from international organizations such as the United Nations and Commonwealth. 


United Nations:** Through the General Assembly, numerous low-cost diplomatic and cultural 
measures were implemented against South Africa as early as the 1960s, but measures to break 
economic or military ties remained more sporadic and limited. Calls for comprehensive 
mandatory sanctions resulted from African frustrations with more voluntary measures, and the 


'SYet the African perspective differed in its historical grounding; although equating apartheid 
with European nazism, African objections to apartheid arose from their experiences with 
European colonization and discrimination. When arguing within Western-derived international 
fora (which Africans and other Third World states had only recently joined), however, Africans 
articulated their demands for racial equality within the prevailing framework of individualism, 
calling upon Western powers to abide by their own stated norms of behavior. In alternative 
groups such as the Organization of African Unity and the Non-Aligned Movement Africans 
appealed to a different set of norms which already emphasized racial equality as one component 
of an alternative to liberal individualism. Eastern bloc states also already supported a norm of 
racial equality within a framework of economic justice. For an historical overview of the 
processes which created a dominant international order based on Western European ideals, see 
Hedley Bull and Adam Watson, eds., The Expansion of International Society (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1984). 


‘For an overview of the early multilateral debates see Richard E. Bissell, Apartheid and 
International Organizations (Boulder: Westview, 1977). For details of the U.N. debates and 
resolutions, see Yearbook of the United Nations (New York: Columbia Univ., annual). 
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Security Council’s power to pass mandatory resolutions made that body the central focus of 
pressure. As a general commitment to racial equality became publicly established, conflicts 
centered on what compliance should mean in policy terms. Rhetorical condemnation of apartheid 
was no longer sufficient to demonstrate rejection of South Africa’s policies of racial 
discrimination; opponents demanded further action as South Africa continued to reinforce, rather 
than abolish, apartheid. 


As debates shifted to possible actions -- what, if any, sanctions -- solutions began to be discussed 
in terms of the potential to affect change in South African domestic political structures, as well 
as the desired direction and pace of such changes. For the strongest critics of apartheid, change 
meant immediate majority rule. For others, particularly Western powers with Security Council 
veto, some amelioration of apartheid and inclusion of non-whites at a transitional rate was 
sufficient. Proponents argued that sanctions promoted change, while opponents countered that 
such measures would promote violent revolution. Lack of convergence between these two 
perspectives precluded mandatory Security Council action on sanctions. While the majority of 
member states in the Assembly supported comprehensive sanctions against South Africa, the 
requirement that only the Security Council could establish mandatory sanctions restricted the 
adoption of such a policy. The Council’s permanent members, notably Britain and the United 
States, consistently vetoed mandatory economic measures against South Africa on the grounds 
that apartheid did not constitute a threat to international peace and security. 


Thus protest over apartheid in the UN led to an international shift in priorities, giving a norm of 
racial equality preeminence over the long-standing defense of domestic jurisdiction. However, 
the procedural rules of the UN, which distinguished between the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, limited the repercussions of such a fundamental shift in priorities. Third World 
political strength was strongest in arenas where majority voting prevailed. Consequently, the 
African perspective on apartheid became most entrenched within the General Assembly, as 
evident in the increasingly strident nature of its resolutions, but the anti-apartheid coalition had 
limited influence in the Security Council, where Western permanent member views and vetoes 
prevailed. In effect, the persistent call for comprehensive mandatory sanctions became a 
thetorical symbol of rejection of apartheid, rather than a seriously debated policy alternative. 
Debates in the UN put apartheid on the international agenda, but other arenas produced the most 
substantive policy responses. 


Commonwealth: In contrast to the institutional limitations on the African initiatives in the 


For overviews of Commonwealth debates over apartheid see: John Darwin, Britain and 
Decolonisation (London: Macmillan, 1988); Margaret Doxey, The Commonwealth Secretariat and 
the Contemporary Commonwealth (London: Macmillan, 1989); Nicholas Mansergh, The 
Commonwealth Experience Volume Two: From British to Multiracial Commonwealth (Toronto: 
Univ. Toronto, 1982); J.D.B. Miller, Survey of Commonwealth Affairs: Problems of Expansion 
and Attrition 1953-1969 (London: Oxford, 1974). For details of official declarations see 
Commonwealth Secretariat, The Commonwealth at the Summit: Communiques of the 
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United Nations, acceptance of a norm of racial equality within the Commonwealth changed both 
the structure of the organization and the relative power of various members, with implications 
not only for the implementation of sanctions but also for the future of the Commonwealth as an 
international organization. Early debates over the Commonwealth’s response to apartheid 
established the predominance of the norm of racial equality over objections based on domestic 
jurisdiction. Objections to South African membership led to its withdrawal from the organization 
in 1961 and to the incorporation of a norm of racial equality or "multiracialism." The character 
of the Commonwealth was transformed by the repercussions of this shift to multiracialism as the 
relationships among dominant actors changed. African, and Third World, influence had been 
strengthened and formalized. The establishment of a Commonwealth Secretariat in 1965 
institutionalized the decline of British hegemony. Ironically, in part by moving the orientation 
of the association away from Britain and by establishing the importance of the African states’ 
concerns and perspectives, the withdrawal of South Africa ensured apartheid’s persistence on 
Commonwealth agendas in following years. 


Although calls for anti-apartheid sanctions were longstanding, only after the achievement of 
Zimbabwean independence in 1980 did member states accord full attention to the apartheid issue. 
As the character of the Secretariat evolved through the tenure of two Secretaries-General, 
opponents of apartheid availed themselves of these new structures to promote policies of 
sanctions against South Africa. Southern African member states in particular convinced former 
skeptics, within the framework of Commonwealth’s informal Summit discussions, of the 
fundamentally destabilizing influence of South Africa on the region. Consequently, as British 
hegemony among its former colonies decreased, Canada and Australia joined the consensus 
calling for economic sanctions against South Africa, having adopted the African view that South 
African apartheid was indeed a threat to stability. Following this policy shift, Commonwealth 
member states reached agreement in 1985 on the application of partial sanctions, and these 
measures were further strengthened in 1986 and 1987. 


Thus in the Commonwealth, where fewer formal restrictions inhibited the translation of consensus 
into policy, economic sanctions did become a serious policy option. The success of sanctions 
advocates within this unconventional international organization refutes the assertion that 
substantive policy consensus at the international level is precluded by conflicting national 
interests. Rather, the debates during the Commonwealth summit meetings were crucial for 
translating the norm of racial equality into less abstract consensus on the causes of conflict in 
Southern Africa and the need for sanctions to promote a non-racial international order. But UN 
voluntary sanctions and Commonwealth partial economic sanctions are only part of the 
international response to apartheid. Understanding the broader acceptance of sanctions among 
a range of states, including those that are not Commonwealth members, requires further 
examination of these states’ internal debates over their short and long-term interests in the region. 


Commonwealth Heads of Government Meetings, 1944-1986 (London: Commonwealth Secretariat, 
1987). The discussions during Summit meetings are officially secret. 
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Bilateral Sanctions 

South Africa’s main trading partners, especially Britain and the United States, were the particular 
targets of the anti-apartheid movement’s calls for sanctions because they had substantial military 
and economic ties and had not already implemented substantial restrictions. In contrast, India 
stopped trading with South Africa in 1946 and cut diplomatic ties in 1956. Other opponents of 
apartheid including the Soviet Union, Eastern European countries and many African states had 
already cut economic ties in the 1960s, and consequently by the 1980s had little trade to lose. 
Even Japan restricted direct investment in 1968, before it had substantial trade with South Africa. 
While Commonwealth pressures in particular led to Britain’s adoption of partial economic 
restrictions, domestic demands were most important in the US. South Africa’s other major 
trading partners, including Germany and Japan, were more insulated from pressures for sanctions, 
as domestic mobilization on issues of racial equality were rare and these countries are not 
members of the Commonwealth, which was the organization most effective in exerting 
international pressure. While these countries adopted some sanctions, they were more minimal 
and followed US and Nordic initiatives.”* 


Britain:® Considering the range of its international interests as well as the cosmopolitan array 
of its resident cultures, British foreign policy -- and society -- remained surprisingly insulated 
from international changes in racial norms. British blacks (including recent Third World 
immigrants) have not played a substantial role in shaping domestic politics where xenophobia has 
often prevailed under Labour as well as Conservative rule. Nor was the London-based Anti- 
Apartheid Movement able to link concerns over domestic racial relations to South African 
apartheid. In the 1980s proponents of sanctions with little institutional influence were arrayed 
against influential business interests which had substantial formal and informal voice through 
trade associations as well as the ruling Conservative Party. 


Japan, which has become South Africa’s largest trading partner in recent years, receives 
attention as the biggest hole in sanctions implementation. Japan’s adoption of diplomatic, 
cultural, computer, nuclear, gold, iron, steel and airline bans in 1986 appeared to be the result 
of (or preventive concern over) pressure from the US. Because it has been a follower rather than 
leader in apartheid debates, and because its ties to South Africa are solely economic rather than 
military and cultural, Japan is not considered in detail here. 


“For an overview of British policy toward South Africa, see James Barber, The Uneasy 
Relationship: Britain and South Africa (London: Heinemann, 1983) and Geoff Berridge, 
Economic Power in Anglo-South African Diplomacy (London: Macmillan, 1981). On foreign 
policy making in the British Parliamentary system more generally, see James Barber, Who Makes 
British Foreign Policy? (Milton Keynes: Open Univ., 1976). On race politics in Britain, see Peter 
Fryer, Staying Power: the History of Black People in Britain (London: Pluto, 1984) and Harry 
Goulbourne, ed., Black Politics in Britain (Aldershot: Avebury, 1990). For details on the 
European debates and Britain’s role, see Martin Holland, The European Community and South 
Africa (London: Pinter, 1988). 
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International pressures -- directly and via the Cabinet -- were the most important instigation for 
the shift in British policy toward South Africa. Regardless of Thatcher’s sympathy for the 
business perspective, economic interests were not the sole determinant of policy for Thatcher or 
her small group of Cabinet advisors. Pointing to their concerns about sustaining long-term 
interests in South Africa, as well as concerns for relations with international allies, some of these 
advisors encouraged Thatcher toward compromise on Commonwealth and European measures. 
Although Thatcher tried (but failed) to forestall escalating international demands for sanctions, 
through incremental compromises Britain agreed to partial sanctions in 1985, and somewhat 
strengthened measures in 1986. In addition, Thatcher’s insistence on "positive measures" rather 
than punitive sanctions led to complementary policies; Britain, ironically, provided military 
Support to southern African proponents of sanctions (primarily Mozambique and Zimbabwe) 
despite Thatcher’s rejection in principle of sanctions. 


Thus on the one hand, Britain’s policies toward South Africa demonstrate the persistent force of 
economic interests and the colonial tradition; despite vociferous domestic protests from both the 
public and opposition politicians, the Conservative Thatcher government maintained its opposition 
to sanctions in principle and in practice. Yet in the face of Commonwealth and European 
Community pressures to join the majority view on sanctions, Thatcher accepted some restrictions 
on Britain’s historically close relationship with the South African government. In contrast, the 
conservative Reagan Administration withstood international pressures but compromised in 
reaction to domestic demands for sanctions against South Africa. 


United States: Until broad based interest in the apartheid issue coalesced in the mid-1980s, 
mainstream US concern with racial equality focused on domestic issues. With few exceptions, 
concern with South African policies was politically marginal, although public opinion reacted 
sporadically to violent events such as the Soweto uprising in 1976. Even more rarely were the 
two concerns coupled. During the Reagan years, however, not only did critics embrace both 
domestic and international issues of racial equality, but they also mobilized to an unprecedented 
extent. Consequently, the US demonstrates most clearly policy changes resulting from adopting 
the African view that apartheid caused domestic and regional instability. 


Combining expanded mainstream awareness of racial issues and increased tactical political 
experience which were legacies of the civil rights and Vietnam-era anti-war movements, anti- 
apartheid activists created unavoidable domestic political pressures for a foreign policy which 
substantively supported political change in South Africa. Such pressures took a number of 


°For a sympathetic historical overview of US policy toward South Africa, see Christopher 
Coker, The United States and South Africa, 1968-1985: Constructive Engagement and its Critics 
(Durham: Duke Univ., 1986); for a more critical one, see William Minter, King Solomon’s Mines 
Revisited: Western Interests and the Burdened History of Southern Africa (New York: Basic 
Books, 1986). Specifically on policy making during the 1980s, see Pauline Baker, The United 
States and South Africa: the Reagan Years (New York: Ford Foundation, 1989) and Chester 
Crocker, High Noon in Southern Africa (New York: WW Norton, 1992). 
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different forms, including church and university activism, protests against corporate investment 
and demonstrations at the South African embassy. TransAfrica, established in 1977 as a lobbying 
group on African and Caribbean issues, and the Congressional Black Caucus bridged the gap 
between domestic protests and Congressional influence. In 1985, after the two houses of 
Congress agreed to a partial sanctions package in response to broad constituent pressures, 
President Reagan tried to preempt the bill’s enactment by announcing his own (more minimal) 
sanctions package under an Executive Order. 


Intra- Administration ideological divisions limited the ability of the Administration policy makers 
to resist Congressional pressures for policy change. Conflicts between Republicans within both 
Congress and the Executive broached the fundamental question of the definition of US interests 
in South(ern) Africa. Rejecting the Reagan Administration’s policy of Constructive Engagement 
as insufficient, moderate Republicans responded to political pressures for a substantive policy, 
one which would end the ambiguity of tolerance of white rule in South Africa, by supporting 
previously intolerable economic sanctions. By both recognizing the need for domestic reform 
in South Africa and acknowledging the potential for US influence over the direction of those 
reforms, former Reagan supporters joined Democrats in forming a bipartisan consensus which 
substantially altered the direction of US policy. Subsequent passage of the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986, including the overwhelming override of the President’s veto, 
demonstrated the extraordinary prominence of both public and Congressional involvement in the 
creation of policy toward South Africa. 


Although Congressional acceptance of sanctions in the 1980s resulted from domestic mobilization 
of particular interest groups, a political environment conducive to such pressures, that is, one in 


which demands for action against South Africa found sustenance, had its roots in earlier rejection 
of racism in domestic US politics. Demands from pressure groups, particularly those originating 
within the African-American lobby, were complemented by the broader acceptance of a norm of 
racial equality. The convergence of these two trends coincided to produce a wide-ranging public 
opinion base which supported Congress’ sanctions legislation. 


Policy making in Britain and the United States offer two examples of ways in which the 
increased salience of a norm of racial equality led, either through domestic or international 
pressures, to policies which restricted bilateral relations with South Africa. While norms will not 
determine policies they do alter the nature of political compromises by re-defining a range of 
legitimate or politically feasible choices. Consensus on racial equality led to the global adoption 
of international sanctions, and even actors who opposed sanctions (such as Britain’s Thatcher) 
felt compelled to justify "positive measures" by their ability to induce South African 
governmental reform. Therefore, the political consequences of those economic sanctions, 
particularly their ability to promote racial equality, is the next issue to explore. 


Successful Target Change: Sanctions and South African Domestic Reform 
Most discussions of international sanctions against South Africa focus on the economic effects 
of these economic measures, underemphasizing other significant political aspects of international 
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sanctions, including the goals being pursued by the sanctioners.”" Furthermore, analyses of 
political reform in South Africa, particularly the question of the abolition of apartheid, generally 
focus on either the balance of power between domestic actors (primarily the ruling National 
Party, the ANC and Inkatha) while minimizing institutional factors. While most explicitly 
political analyses of sanctions focus on tactical shifts in foreign policy” or changes in strategic 
capabilities, rarely have these analyses attempted a broader structural argument linking the 


That is, the relationship between economic variables and political processes and institutions 
is underspecified. For an example of an economic analysis, see Charles M. Becker, "Economic 
Sanctions Against South Africa," World Politics 39, January 1987. Although more explicit in 
stating this political connection than most, Kaempfer and Lowenberg rely on general "economic 
hardship," their primary economic consequence of sanctions, to generate "political pressure" 
through interest groups within the target state; see International Economic Sanctions, p.11. While 
generating much of their model from the South Africa case -- and arguing for the importance of 
political consequences of economic sanctions -- they do not offer substantial empirical support 
for their analysis; also see their "Applying Economic Sanctions: Toward a Public Choice 
Framework," in John S. Odell and Thomas D. Willett, eds., International Trade Policies (Ann 
Arbor: Univ. Michigan, 1990), esp. p.187. 


That interest group analyses underestimate political institutions is a particularly problematic 
limitation given that groups within South Africa are fighting specifically over possible alternative 
institutional arrangements for a post-apartheid South Africa. On the relationship between groups, 
institutions and power in South Africa see Donald L. Horowitz, A Democratic South Africa? 
Constitutional Engineering in a Divided Society (Berkeley: Univ. California, 1991). On the 
power of the South African state in relation to the economy and domestic resistance see Stanley 
B. Greenberg, Legitimating the Illegitimate: State, Markets and Resistance in South Africa 
(Berkeley: Univ. California, 1987) as well as his critique of the liberal view that economic 
change necessarily produces democratic reforms in "Economic Growth and Political Change: the 
South African Case," Journal of Modern African Studies 19(4), 1981. 


“For example, in response to international condemnation of apartheid, South Africa has at 
various times attempted to improve its foreign relations with other African states through 
"detente" initiatives, but these have not satisfied international opponents who demanded that the 
South African government begin negotiations with its internal black representatives such as the 
ANC. For details of South Africa’s foreign policy response to sanctions see James Barber and 
John Barratt, South Africa’s Foreign Policy: the Search for Status and Security, 1945-1988 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ., 1990). 


**Arms embargoes changed South Africa’s military capabilities in the direction of import 
substitution but the most sophisticated equipment still needed to be imported secretly through 
European sources. Economic sanctions also led to import substitution strategies, including coal- 
to-oil processing capabilities, though the economy still needed to import capital to maintain 
economic growth over the medium and long term. For a general overview of the capability 
effects of international sanctions see Price, The Apartheid State in Crisis, ch.7. 
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political effects of international sanctions on domestic institutions and groups. The following 
analysis, therefore, is a preliminary exploration of the political consequences of international 
sanctions on domestic reform in South Africa. More specifically, this section pursues two 
dimensions of this international-domestic intersection: the role of international sanctions in 
promoting institutions based on a norm of racial equality (which is by definition antithetical to 
the precepts of apartheid) and in legitimizing reformist groups on the domestic scene. 


Diffusion of a Global Norm of Racial Equality 

International sanctions, both "symbolic" and economic, promoted a norm of racial equality within 
South Africa, substantially contributing to the abolition of apartheid by the end of 1991. Various 
dimensions of political reform initially indicate such success but since incorporation of a global 
norm of racial equality has diverse indicators which reflect broad social and individual attitudes - 
- just the reverse of apartheid’s systematic promotion of pervasive racial segregation throughout 
South Africa’s political, economic and social structures -- gauging norm change along these 
multiple and inter-related dimensions is unwieldy. To talk of the diffusion of a norm, in other 
words, implies a broad socialization process which in inherently difficult to measure 
(qualitatively, not to mention quantitatively) precisely because we would want to know the extent 
to which a norm gets incorporated throughout a country’s social, political and economic 
structures, as well as into individuals’ psyches.” Since evaluating international sanctions on 
all these dimensions would be a difficult, if not impossible, task, a more modest set of 
dimensions would be useful. Specifically, the following analysis focuses on the list of 
requirements for political reform delineated within international sanctions packages (such as the 
Commonwealth measures and the U.S. Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act) which represented 
the behavioral response from the South African government which its critics defined as sufficient 
evidence of compliance with the norm. 


While international opposition to South Africa broadly claimed to strive for the elimination of 
apartheid, debates over sanctions clarified more specific criteria for progress towards racial 
equality -- indeed this was one important aspect of the external debates over sanctions in the 
sender countries and multilateral institutions which frequently has been overlooked or 
underestimated. In the apartheid case, these international agreements can be distilled down to 
five specific government-initiated reforms that most international actors considered necessary, and 
usually sufficient, to allow lifting those restrictions. The South African government was called 
upon to: 

1) repeal the state of emergency; 

2) release all political prisoners; 


5For a discussion of the difficulties of measuring norms see Gary Goertz and Paul F. Diehl, 
"Toward a Theory of International Norms: Some Conceptual and Measurement Issues," Journal 
of Conflict Resolution 36(4), December 1992. The following analysis primarily combines 
behavioral and institutional evidence of norms and norm change. For an alternative view of 
socialization which focuses primarily on elite beliefs, see GJohn Ikenberry and Charles A. 
Kupchan, "Socialization and Hegemonic Power," International Organization 44(3), Summer 1990. 
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3) unban the ANC and other political parties; 

4) eliminate apartheid laws; 

5) enter into negotiations for a new political system.” 
It is against these five conditions that an initial evaluation of sanctions against South Africa ought 
to be made. While not conclusive proof of the importance of international sanctions, a brief 
survey of the progression of post-1989 South African government-sponsored reforms -- which 
followed these five criteria with considerable accuracy -- indicates a plausible relationship 
between international sanctions and reform. This is not to argue that sanctions were the sole 
pressure, but they were a significant (rather than trivial) component of that pressure. 


South African President F.W. de Klerk came to power at the end of 1989 amid growing domestic 
and international pressure for domestic reform. International sanctions were an important 
component of that pressure, as indicated in the timing and order of de Klerk’s reforms, as well 
as the justifications he offered for his policies. Although not his first, perhaps the most important 
of de Klerk’s reforms was primarily symbolic: the release of Nelson Mandela on 12 February 
1990 (in addition to various other political prisoners). While gaining credibility by freeing the 
world’s most famous political prison, de Klerk supported this largely symbolic gesture with more 
substantial political reforms, notably on 2 February 1990 unbanning the ANC as well as other 
previously outlawed -- and arguably more radical -- organizations, including the Pan African 
Congress and the South African Communist Party. A third substantial reform was de Klerk’s 
repeal of the national state of emergency which had been imposed in 1986 at the height of 
domestic unrest, and despite domestic conservative pressure he refused to reimpose it in the face 
of continuing township unrest.” In a related move, de Klerk also lifted some of the most 
repressive features of the Internal Security Act of 1982 (such as detention without trial) which 
the government had used to restrict anti-apartheid activities.“ Thus in opening up the political 
process and releasing political prisoners, de Klerk quickly fulfilled three of the five international 
conditions.” 


°Wording and emphasis were marginally different across agreements but represent a 
surprising degree of consistency given the difficulty of international agreement in general. Some 
actors called for more stringent requirements, such as more concrete evidence of a transition to 
majority rule (such as one person one vote elections); the measures listed here represent the more 
conservative interpretation of reform. 


77New York Times, 3 May 1991, A11. 


®New York Times, 3 May 1991, Al. 


Controversy persisted, however, in determining whether the South African government had 
released all political prisoners; opposition movements claimed many remained incarcerated for 
political crimes, a position which the government refused to accept. This point became 
particularly noteworthy in US debates over the repeal of sanctions, with President Bush -- never 
an advocate of sanctions -- supporting the South African government’s interpretation. Despite 
objections by the ANC as well as domestic US supporters of sanctions, such as TransAfrica and 
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De Klerk’s repeal of the legal pillars of apartheid, fulfilling a fourth internationally imposed 
condition, progressed in stages which involved more complex political maneuvering. In a 
preliminary measure, Parliament repealed the Separate Amenities Act in June 1990, thus lifting 
racial segregation in public areas such as parks and toilets. More substantial legislative action 
included the repeal, on 5 June 1991, of both the Group Areas Act, which classified residential 
areas according to racial criteria, and the Land Acts, which demarcated ownership areas 
according to racial criteria (thus underpinning the homeland system as well as white ownership 
of 87% of South African territory). Furthermore, on 17 June 1991 Parliament repealed the 
Population Registration Act, which defined the different racial classifications underpinning all 
other apartheid legislation.** Indeed, de Klerk explicitly defended his reforms because apartheid 
restrictions were "evidently unjust, in conflict with the Christian values to which we profess to 
aspire, contrary to internationally acceptable norms and a certain recipe for revolt, revolution and 
civil war."*! 


Finally, to convince international sanctioners that his government was sincerely pursuing political 
reform, de Klerk needed to enter into negotiations with opposition representatives -- usually 
referred to as "talks about talks" -- which went beyond the earlier informal (and officially secret) 
talks that had taken place between the government and imprisoned leaders such as Mandela. The 
first formal talks between the ANC and the government were scheduled for 11 April 1990° and 
in early May the ANC had committed itself to the negotiation process.** While not pleasing 
all his international critics, many of whom wanted more substantial evidence of "irreversible" 
movement to political reform, de Klerk convinced most international governments that his 
intentions for reform were sincere, thus satisfying the five conditions for lifting sanctions.™ 
Most international organizations and states duly reopened economic exchange, beginning in late 


the Congressional Black Caucus, Bush supported a State Department determination that all 
political prisoners had been released when he signed an executive order lifting US sanctions 
(New_York Times, 11 July 1991, A10). 


New York Times, 18 June 1991, Al. 


*'New York Times, 3 May 1991, A11; emphasis added. 


New York Times, 25 March 1990, E3. 


Marx, Lessons of Struggle, p.230. 


*4As in the US debates over who were really political prisoners and who were "ordinary" 
criminals, debate flourished over what was "irreversible" commitment to political reforms. 
Mandela and the ANC argued for the maintenance of international sanctions pressures until the 
an election based upon one-person-one-vote. Their position, however, did not sway 
predominantly conservative Western leaders. 
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1990 and continuing into 1991.°° While de Klerk and other South Africa officials denied that 
they had implemented their reforms as part of a "contract" based on sanctions legislation, they 
nonetheless expressed the view that the sanctioning countries (specifically the US) had a moral 
obligation to lift restrictions since the government had fulfilled international conditions.” 


Particularly given the conventional isolationist view of the South African state, these five 
domestic reforms indicate a curious coincidence between international demands and government 
actions, initially confirming the view that international sanctions probably have substantially 
influenced the abolition of apartheid -- and succeeded in diffusing a global norm of racial 
equality.*” But clearly reform has not been uncontested, as evident in the periodic stalls in the 
transition talks. It is important, therefore, to recognize a second dimension of reform: efforts at 
negotiation between various actors contending for power within a future constitutional system. 
Who will be party to the negotiations has been a longstanding point of controversy -- which has 
also been influenced by international sanctions as a legitimating force among the various actors 
contending for recognition and representation. 


Legitimation of Domestic Actors 

The influence of international sanctions on domestic actors has been underestimated.* All three 
of the major domestic players in the current negotiation process -- the National Party, the ANC 
and Inkatha -- have been affected significantly by international recognition, albeit in different 


**For example, the European Community lifted its sanctions in stages in response to de 
Klerk’s reforms. In December 1990, it lifted its voluntary ban on investments in South Africa 
but members delayed lifting the arms embargo as part of the UN embargo until after the repeal 
of the legal pillars of apartheid (New York Times, 5 Feb 91, A3); the EC lifted the rest of its 
economic restrictions on 15 April 1991 in response to de Klerk’s continuing reform efforts (New 
York Times, 16 April 1991, Al). On 11 July 1991, the day after the International Olympic 
Committee lifted its ban against South African sports, the US lifted its sanctions, declaring that 
de Klerk’s movements to abolish apartheid were "irreversible" (New York Times, 11 July 1991, 
Al). In contrast, Britain lifted its sanctions almost immediately after de Klerk’s initial reform 
efforts -- specifically Mandela’s release -- bringing Thatcher under criticism from diverse sources 
such as the opposition Labour Party as well as fellow European Community members (The 
Independent [London], 13 & 24 February 1990). 


**New York Times, 18 June 1991, A8. 


*In other words, South Africa is a "hard case" for an explanation stressing the diffusion of 
an international norm. Supporting this claim more fully, however, would require access to de 
Klerk and his inner circle, which is unlikely in the near future. In addition, finding public 
acknowledgement of the importance of sanctions is unlikely since it has been illegal to support 
sanctions. 


**Notable exceptions include Marx, Lessons of Struggle and Price, The Apartheid State in 
Crisis. Neither, however, pursue international recognition in depth. 
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ways. That is, international pressures for reform have established the legitimacy of these three 
rival groups as the key players in the negotiation process. 


National Party: In addition to changing the external (international) incentive structure for 
government reforms, as argued in the previous section, sanctions have increased divisions within 
the white community and strengthened the National Party commitment to reform in a variety of 
ways. Yet while most political analyses of the effects of international sanctions have focused 
on the white community, white solidarity (especially within the National Party) has been 
overestimated resulting in underestimation of the importance of fragmentation -- most notably 
the emergence of the Conservative Party -- in the 1980s in the reform process.*? Economic 
sanctions have exacerbated socio-economic divisions, thus changing the support base of the 
National Party. The 17 March 1992 all-white referendum on reform is a strong indication of the 
legitimacy of the National Party reform process, as the debates leading up to the referendum 
reveal. 


De Klerk called for the March referendum after local elections indicated growing support for the 
Conservative Party in areas which traditionally supported the NP.” The overwhelming support 
-- 68.7% of the returns favored the reform referendum -- ratified progress toward constitutional 
negotiations in the face of growing conservative skepticism.’ Prior to the vote, speculation 
ranged broadly over the likely results. General commentary at the time illustrates the role of 
sanctions in white opinion.* Debates leading up to the referendum reveal two immediate 
concerns revolving around sanctions: the threat of renewed international economic restrictions 
should the referendum fail and, most specifically, renewal of the sports boycott. Numerous 
newspaper reports reflected views such as: "I decided to vote yes. We need our jobs and we 


*°On the divisions within Afrikanerdom prior to de Klerk’s ascension, see Graham Leach, The 
Afrikaners: Their Last Trek (London: Mandarin, 1989). In its April-May 1989 survey the 
Investor Responsibility Research Center attempted to gauge white response -- in terms of 
perception not policy -- to international economic sanctions. The report’s findings substantiate 
the general claim that sanctions were taken seriously by whites in South Africa. For details see: 
Jan Hofmeyr, The Impact of Sanctions on White South Africa: Part II, Whites’ Political Attitudes 
(Washington: IRRC, May 1990). For an analysis of the socio-economic bases of divisions within 
Afrikanerdom prior to the peak of Western sanctions see Merle Lipton, Capitalism and Apartheid: 
South Africa, 1910-1984 (Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Allanheld, 1985). 


“The referendum specifically asked: "Do you support continuation of the reform process 
which the State President began on February 2, 1990 and which is aimed at a new constitution 
through negotiation?" (New_York Times, 18 March 1992). The Conservatives had vehemently 
contested the precise wording but de Klerk’s version prevailed. 


“'The referendum lost in only the most conservative areas of the northern Transvaal -- but 
even there de Klerk received 38% of the votes (New York Times, 26 March 1992). 


“Opinion polls were forbidden (New York Times, 18 March 1992, A8). 
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don’t need any places closing down, and that is what is going to happen if a no vote wins. Then 
we’ll have just sanctions and we don’t want that."*? Additional evidence of concern for averting 
sanctions includes white business donations of over $1 million on pro-referendum advertising 
which warned that sanctions would threaten jobs. Newspaper editorials also warned of the 
dangers of a no-vote and gave discounts on pro-referendum advertising.“ Post-election 
commentary also indicates the importance of sanctions in that the results were interpreted as a 
"clear message that [whites] want to become part of the world again rather than live hunkered 
down in the isolation brought on by apartheid."“* In particular the coincidence between the 
referendum and South Africa’s first international cricket match since the lifting of the sports 
boycott was noted. 


While this preliminary evidence is anecdotal, it indicates the general outlines of a connection 
between sanctions and support for negotiation on a new constitution. De Klerk succeeded in 
using the March 1992 vote to legitimate his previous reforms and give himself a mandate to 
proceed in negotiations with the ANC and other opposition representatives. 


African National Congress: The ANC substantially benefitted from international sanctions in two 
ways: general legitimation of the struggle against apartheid (and by extension, the ANC reform 
program) and more specifically allocation of resources (particularly through the UN) while in 
exile -- thus enabling the ANC to remain a viable "government in exile" prior to its legalization 
in 1990.“ Translating the ANC’s external support into internal legitimacy is a more 
complicated relationship. Particularly interesting is its attempt to garner credit for the political 
activism of the mid- and late-1980s. On the one hand, the ANC’s external connections helped 
its domestic affiliates such as the UDF gain external financial support.” A less tangible but 
crucial asset was Mandela’s world-wide image. On the other hand, given the widespread 


“New York Times, 18 March 1992, A8. Although voters on both sides of the issue were 
concerned about violence, their evaluations of the consequences of the vote varied considerably. 
Thus apparently many of the yes-voters were not optimistic about the future of reform but saw 
a future under more conservative leadership as an even less appealing alternative (eg., New York 
Times, 4 March 1992, A6). 


“New York Times, 20 March 1992. 


“SNew York Times, 20 March 1992, A7. 


“A variety of international organizations, most notably the UN and the Organization of 
African Unity, gave the ANC and the PAC official status as the legitimate representatives of the 
South African people. UN status in particular granted the liberation movements substantial 
financial resources. For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations. 


“The South African government later prohibited such support, which claimed that it was 
subversive. For details on ANC-UDF connections see Marx, Lessons of Struggle, p.139ff; for 
a general discussion of foreign financing see Price, The Apartheid State in Crisis, p.233ff. 
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domestic resistance during this period, it would be difficult for any group to claim responsibility 
for its instigation or coordination. Nevertheless, the ANC was able to channel the uprising into 
increased domestic support prior to its legalization.* 


Inkatha: Finally -- least intuitively and most ironically -- the third group to increase its influence 
because of the international sanctions movement was the Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom Party. 
Inkatha’s Chief Buthelezi was the answer for both foreign and South African conservatives who 
were searching for a legitimate black representative opposing sanctions. Not only was Buthelezi 
subsequently toured internationally but as the now infamous "Inkathagate" scandal revealed, his 
organization received monetary support from the South African government (in addition to 
special treatment from police). According to Foreign Minister Pik Botha, the money 
channeled to Inkatha came from a secret fund used to fight Western sanctions; he had authorized 
the payments "strictly within the mandate to combat sanctions."® In the long term, the 
Inkathagate funding scandal probably damaged Buthelezi’s standing internationally and 
domestically even though previous government favoritism had been crucial in his initial rise to 
prominence (despite Buthelezi’s proclaimed ignorance of government funding or favoritism”). 


The relationships outlined briefly here between international sanctions and the abolition of 
apartheid are preliminary but suggestive. International pressures directed government-sponsored 
reform and the threat of renewed sanctions pushed the white electorate to legitimate President 
de Klerk’s efforts. Furthermore, the cumulative effect of thirty years of international opposition 
to apartheid, particularly through the UN, strengthened the ANC as the primary representative 
of the opposition, both internationally and domestically. In more of a twist of fate, Inkatha at 
first benefitted from sanctions -- as the primary black domestic representative opposing these 
international restrictions and advocating increased foreign investments -- but only to be 
implicated in apartheid later by secret government funding. Thus international sanctions 
influenced the institutions and actors which will determine the structure of a post-apartheid South 
Africa. 


Conclusion: Beyond Coercion 
Since empirical evidence from the South Africa case shows that norm-enforcing sanctions are 
taken seriously by both senders and targets, evaluating the utility of sanctions should involve 
reconceptualizing criteria for success that incorporate norms. States do not implement sanctions 
solely because of coercive international enforcement measures or the mediating role of 


“8For more details on the resurgent influence of the "Charterist" reform movement see Marx, 
Lessons of Struggle. 


“For details of South African government support for Inkatha see Marx, Lessons of Struggle, 
p.232 and Facts and Reports 22(A), 10 January 1992, pp.5-6. 


New York Times, 22 July 1992. 


*1New York Times, 3 August 1991, A2. 


international institutions. Nor do target states respond simply to short-term changes in costs 


and benefits.” Too narrow a focus precludes a more balanced evaluation yet too broad a list 
lacks analytical leverage. A useful sub-categorization, based particularly on the sender and 
target components of the South Africa case, is a distinction between coercion (based on tactical 
and strategic dimensions) and socialization (based on institutional or structural dimensions).© 


Distinguishing between coercion and socialization improves our understanding of senders’ choices 
of sanctions at the systemic level. Acknowledging that global norms such as racial equality can 
be strengthened without coercing the target state leads to a focus on the process(es) by which 
consensus is established and its policy implications. Global opposition to apartheid demonstrated 
that by expressing censure for non-compliant behavior, such as South Africa’s persistence in 
maintaining systematic and legal discrimination, even the most minimal symbolic sanctions 
identify and strengthen international norms. By strengthening global norms in international 
arenas, debates over sanctions generated multilateral and bilateral sanctions policies. In addition, 
the domestically generated policies are more likely to be enforced than easily agreed upon 
"expressive" policies which involve little cost in implementation. In the US, for example, 
sanctions were legally binding restrictions, rather than merely a discretionary policy response 
based on immediate international pressures, as in Britain. In other words, a strategic shift is 
more substantial than a tactical one. 


**Martin’s hypotheses and conclusions in Coercive Cooperation, therefore, do not present the 
strongest possible analysis of the implementation of international sanctions since she focuses only 
on systemic constraints; because she assumes utility functions, including the reason for 
considering sanctions, she cannot explain the effects of norms on interests and policies. These 
limitations are symptomatic of the theories she tests. For details of these broader theoretical 
debates see: Friedrich Kratochwil and John G. Ruggie, "International Organization: a State of the 
Art on the Art of the State," International Organization 44(4), Autumn 1986, and Robert O. 
Keohane, "International Institutions: Two Approaches," International Studies Quarterly, 32(4), 
December 1988. 


On the complexities of state responses to sanctions conceptualized as changes in external 
costs and benefits, see Eileen Crumm, Economic Incentives in International Politics (Manuscript, 
Univ. Southern California). 


“Although his purpose is to offer dramatically expanded guidelines for evaluating utility 
(Economic Statecraft, p.371-2), Baldwin offers little help for distinguishing the relative 
importance of these numerous factors. On the usefulness of sub-categories in gauging the utility 
of sanctions see Jentleson, Pipeline Politics, pp.31-34. 


*SMastanduno, for example, offers a strategic analysis which integrates sanctions with 
discussions of warfare and capabilities (Economic Containment, ch.1). Jentleson focuses more 
on tactical questions of deterrence and compellence in evaluating limits on U.S. coercive power 
(Pipeline Politics, ch.1). 
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Distinguishing between coercion and socialization also improves our understanding of the target 
state’s responses to international pressures. Acknowledging that norm diffusion has a domestic 
structural component leads to a focus on the political and institutional -- not solely economic and 
foreign policy -- consequences of sanctions. Placing a spotlight on racial discrimination in South 
Africa successfully pressured the target state to comply with international standards; the South 
African government abolished apartheid according to the criteria established by sanctioning 
organizations and countries. Furthermore, since multilateral and bilateral sanctions policies 
determined recognition of (and allocation of resources to) non-state actors, most notably the 
African National Congress, disaggregating the political effects of sanctions beyond immediate 
coercion of the national government needs to be an important criterion for evaluating sanctions. 
Although the effects of international pressures on South African domestic institutions and actors 
have yet to be systematically documented, it is nevertheless clear that the sanctions movement 
enhanced conditions conducive to a negotiated settlement, illustrating the importance of sanctions 
as a non-military instrument of socialization rather than coercion. 


If sanctions are to be used as a viable non-military policy, as is increasingly evident in various 
international responses to crises around the world, the policy implications of international norms 
need to be better understood. The South African case offers a useful starting point for re- 
evaluating the utility of sanctions. Going beyond a narrow focus on the ability of states to coerce 
other states, that is, understanding the broader effects of socialization in international politics, 
leads to a number of questions which should guide an empirical examination of the political 
effects of sanctions. Further research, oriented toward developing operationalized standards for 
evaluating socialization processes across a wide range of cases, will substantially improve our 
understanding the conditions under which sanctions are a useful tool for international policy 


makers. Understanding the role of norms in these political processes of coercion and 
socialization substantially expands our conceptual tools for pursuing this research. 


\ 
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Perot, Recession, MTV, and Motor Voter: 
Explaining the ’92 Turnout Rise 
I. Introduction 

Voter turnout in U.S. presidential elections has substantially declined since the Kennedy- 
Nixon contest of 1960. The election of 1984 was the first since 1960 to show an increase from 
the preceding presidential year, but this small rise was followed in 1988 by a record low. 
Estimates for the 1992 election, however, indicate a substantial rebound: 55.9% of the voting age 
population cast ballots in the presidential contest, versus only 50.1% in 1988. This increase 
returned turnout roughly to its level of the 1970s. 

Was this increase a one-time phenomenon, or is it indicative of a counter-trend? Was the 
increase a product of election-specific factors such as Perot’s candidacy, or of more permanent 
changes such as the trend toward easier voter registration? 

Related to these questions is the issue of whether higher turnout added to Clinton’s 
margin of victory. If the ’92 turnout rise signals a trend, and Democrats really do benefit from 
higher participation at the expense of Repu. cans, the prospects of Democratic candidates in 
future races may be improved. 


This paper explores the possible role in accounting for the turnout rise of several factors 


commonly cited in the news media before and after the election: the Perot candidacy, the 


recession, MTV’s "Rock the Vote" campaign targeted at young voters, and new "motor voter" 
provisions adopted by many states making it easier to register. Curtis Gans, director of the 
Committee for the Study of the American Electorate, claims that "the entire increase in 
participation can be traced to Ross Perot’s candidacy" (Newsday, November xx, 1992). The late 


Patrick Lippert, executive director of “Rock the Vote," claimed after the election that "two 


million more young people voted" (Washington Post, January 19, 1993, C3) as a result of the 


MTV-sponsored campaign to raise turnout among the young, who historically have voted at very 


low rates. Can the ’92 upsurge in fact be explained in terms of some combination of these four 
variables? In addition to turnout, the issue of possible effects on the presidential vote is also 
addressed for each of the four factors. 

How much of a turnout rise do we need to "explain"? Will we have succeeded in 
accounting for the ’92 turnout rise only if we can account for the nearly 6 percentage point rise 
relative to that of 1988 -- which saw a record low, and could be viewed as an aberration? 
Alternatively, 1992 turnout could be compared to that predicted by a model using past data; this 
option would implicitly treat ’88 as an aberration, unless one arbitrarily adjusted the ’92 
prediction for a time trend’; e.g., by assuming that the 3-percentage point drop from 84 to ’88 
would have been duplicated in 92 absent the set of 4 turnout-enhancing variables. A time-series 
cross-section fixed effects specification using state-level data from 1976-88 fails to support a 
significant trend, however: there is no basis for concluding that a trend adjustment is as 
justifiable as treating the low ’88 turnout levels as an aberration.’ 

A third possible baseline, for purposes of analyzing the impact of Perot and MTV, is the 
1988 year dummy coefficient, as estimated from a 1976-92 time-series cross-section model, with 
1992 as the reference year. This model includes, among other variables, motor voter laws and 


unemployment rates; the coefficient on the 1988 year dummy thus indicates the turnout increase 


‘A "time trend” variable would not explain anything in substantive terms, of course, but would presumably be 
capturing the effects of some omitted variable that itself shows an upward (e.g., income) or downward (€.g., sense 
of civic duty to vote; see Knack, 1992) trend. 


*See Knack (1993) for details of this model. 


left to be accounted for over and above the effects of motor voter and other registration 
provisions, the recession (measured by unemployment rates), and ballot effects. The size of this 
year effect -- 5.7 percentage points -- thus already suggests the limited efficacy of 2 of our 4 
variables (motor voter and recession) in accounting for the difference between 1988 and 1992. 

Fortuitously, this year effect is nearly identical to the 5.8 point difference in actual turnout 
between 1992 and 1988. In any event, the choice of a baseline will not influence the estimated 
impact of each of the four variables under consideration, but will only affect the size of the 
"extra" 1992 turnout to compare the four estimates to. In fact, the value of this exercise is not 


even dependent on the existence of any “extra” turnout in 1992: even if there were very little 


extra turnout in need of explanation, one would still learn something from finding, for example, 


a large estimated impact of the Perot candidacy -- turnout might have dropped substantially in 
the absence of Perot -- or from a small estimate: the conventional wisdom regarding Perot’s 
effect would be overturned. 

Given that 2 of the 4 major factors considered are one-time, or at least first-time, events, 
obviously no hard estimates for the turnout impacts of each can be determined from a time-series 
national turnout model. A time-series cross-section state level turnout model is used to generate 
estimates for recession (operationalized in terms of unemployment rates) and motor voter. For 
exploring the effects of Perot’s candidacy, this model is used to generate predicted state turnout 
rates for 1992; deviations of actual from predicted are then regressed on state-level Perot vote 
share, and on a term limits dummy. Estimates for the MTV effect are somewhat more 
problematic, relying largely on comparisons of the relative 1992 turnout increase across age 


groups as estimated from exit polls and surveys. 


II. The Perot Candidacy 
From the perspective of spatial voting models in which greater distances between 


candidate positions and voters’ ideal points are associated with increased abstention, Perot’s or 


any other third-party candidacy can be expected to increase turnout. Perhaps more importantly, 


Perot’s candidacy was widely believed to be particularly effective in appealing to nonvoters who 
abstained out of disgust with American politics generally, not merely out of special distaste for 
recent presidential candidates. Perot was thought by many to be a different kind of candidate 
altogether -- not a politician, but someone who was outside politics and who would overcome 
it if not reform it. 

Other arguments suggest, however, that the turnout impact of Perot’s candidacy may have 
been very modest. Turnout was lower in 1968 than in 1964, despite a much closer election and 
the George Wallace candidacy which was popular enough to win several states -- an 
accomplishment unmatched by Perot. Similarly, the downward trend in turnout continued in 
1980, despite John Anderson’s presence in the race. 

Of course, Perot’s cundidacy was popularly believed to have attracted a different kind of 
voter -- namely disillusioned and cynical persons who would have otherwise sat out the election-- 
from other recent third-party candidates. Among respondents in the 1992 American National 
Election Study (NES) indicating a preference for Perot in post-election interviews, 54% agreed 
that "quite a few" government officials are crooked, compared to only 39% of the remaining 
respondents. Trust in government showed similar differences, with 79% of Perot supporters, and 


only 60% of others, replying that government officials could be trusted only "some of the time" 
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or never (the other choices were "always" or "most of the time").? 

Survey evidence provides little support, however, for the belief that there is a large pool 
of eligible voters who abstain out of a disgust with politics. In past elections, NES respondents 
who agree that government officials are crooked, that they can’t be generally be trusted, etc., do 
not vote at lower rates (whether or not the usual correlates of turnout are controlled for) than 
respondents with more faith in our political leadership (Knack, 1992). Given that there appears 
to have been little or no disgust-based abstention, Perot’s candidacy should not have been 
expected to attract sizeable numbers of new voters. 

Did Perot’s candidacy attract erstwhile nonvoters to the polls? There is some indication 
of a modest mobilization of the disaffected in 1992. Among "low-trust" NES respondents to the 
1988 NES, 66.6% reported having voted as opposed to 73.9% of the remainder. In the 1992 
NES, the 74.9% self-reported turnout of low-trust respondents nearly matches the 76.6% reported 


by other respondents. It appear, however, that this difference is largely due to a decline in trust 


among those who vote anyway,’ as low trust reduces the likelihood of voting, other things equal, 


by about 4 percentage points in the 1992 NES. As indicated above, most analyses of previous 
NES surveys find no such negative relationship between trust and turnout. 

More direct evidence of Perot’s impact is available. In exit polls conducted by VRS, 14% 
of Perot voters when asked their second choice indicated they would have abstained from the 
presidential contest had Perot not been on the ballot. Taken at face value, this estimate accounts 


for most of the turnout increase: 1/7 multiplied by Perot’s 18.9% vote share represents nearly 3 


*Both of these differences are significant at the .0001 level. 


“Respondents indicating they trusted government officials only "sometimes" or "never" rose from 50.4% in 1988 
to 63.1% in 1992. 


percentage points. 

Clearly this survey-based figure must be treated as a soft estimate; voter self-reports 
cannot be accepted uncritically. Perot supporters may have been merely demonstrating their 
loyalty by claiming to find other candidates unacceptable, biasing the Perot effect upward. Or, 
the fact that the "I would not have voted" option was listed on the check-off form (presented to 
voters by exit pollsters) below the Clinton, Bush, and "other" options may have biased the 
abstention figure downward. Most importantly, estimates from this survey question neglect 
"externalities": it is not only the Perot voters themselves who might have been attracted to the 
polls by his candidacy, but also Clinton and Bush voters influenced by "interest" and 
“competitiveness” effects resulting from Perot’s entry into the contest. 

State-level variations in turnout and the Perot vote share ("PEROT") provide more 
objective evidence than survey questions do regarding Perot’s impact on turnout. Furthermore, 
to the extent that interest and competitiveness effects of Perot’s candidacy vary by state, these 
effects will be captured by the PEROT coefficient estimated from a state-level turnout equation. 


Results of this simple regression are reported below: 


(Eq. 1) TURN92 = 41.747 + .841(PEROT) R? = .45 
[2.708] [.133] 


Multiplied by the 18.9% national Perot vote share, this coefficient implies a turnout effect 
of nearly 16 percentage points. Unfortunately for the Perot-turnout hypothesis, the °92 Perot 
share is correlated almost as strongly with turnout rates for 1988 -- when Perot obviously was 
not even running: 


(Eq. 2) TURN88 = 37.498 + .739(PEROT) R? = .42 
[2.545] [.125] 
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The (disproportionately western) high-Perot-share states had higher turnout than the 
(disproportionately southern) low-Perot states, but turnout in the former group has always been 
higher. While over two-thirds of the states with Perot shares exceeding the national average of 
18.9% showed increases relative to 1988, virtually all of the sub-par Perot states also showed 
such increases. Inclusion of a South dummy and other variables somewhat diminishes the 
PEROT coefficient, but clearly a model with a time dimension is needed to reliably distinguish 
the "true" Perot effects from other state-specific factors correlated with Perot’s popularity. 

An improvement over equation (1) would be to regress the differences in 1992 and 1988 
turnout on the Perot shares. An even better dependent variable, however, is the deviations of 
actual from predicted state turnout rates for 1992, where the predictive model based on 1976-88 
state turnout data takes account of, among other variables, various registration laws that changed 
for some states between the two most recent presidential elections, and election calendar effects, 
ie. the presence of Senate, congressional’, and gubernatorial races. The Perot share is not 
correlated with these deviations, whether or not turnout is (eq. 3) or is not (eq. 4) weighted by 


voting-age population: 


(Eq. 3) DEV92 = 3.822 + .068(PEROT) R* =.01 
[1.712] [.084] N = 50 


(Eq. 4) DEV92 = 4.108 - .008(PEROT) R? = .0001 
[1.982] [.103] N = 50 


The equation (3) coefficient implies a turnout effect of a mere 1.3 percentage points (= 18.9 x 
.068); given the large standard error, and the equation (4) estimate, the more defensible 


conclusion is that Perot’s turnout impact was nil. 


‘Measured as the proportion of a state’s U.S. House of Representatives seats that are contested by two major 
party candidates on election day (Bernie Sanders (Soc.-VT) is arbitrarily classified as a major-party candidate). 
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This procedure may actually underestimate the Perot impact, however. Predicted turnout 
includes estimates of fixed state effects -- which may not really be "fixed" over the 1976-92 
period. Turnout in southern states trends upward relative to that of other states; only part of this 


rise can be accounted for in terms of the model. Model predictions for the nonsouthern states 


fall short of actual 1992 turnout by a mean (unweighted by VAP) 5.0 percentage points, 


compared to 6.4 points for the former Confederate states. 

If omitted variables bias the estimated state effects for the South downward, deviations 
of actual from predicted 1992 turnout will be biased upward for southern states. As Perot fared 
poorly in the South, the estimated coefficient on his vote share could be biased downward in a 
regression of DEV92 on PEROT. A crude correction for this potential bias simply inserts a 
southern dummy variable into the equation: 


(Eq. 5) DEV92 = 0.599 + .194(PEROT) + 3.86(SOUTH) R?=.13 
[1.712] [.094] [0.900) N = 50 


(Eq. 6) DEV92 = -0.054 + .153(PEROT) + 3.26(SOUTH) R? =.28 
[1.982] [.096] [1.281] N = 50 


The model thus underestimates southern turnout significantly more than that of other states. The 
addition of SOUTH boosts the PEROT coefficient substantially: the difference between a 10% 
and 20% Perot vote share is now associated with a turnout difference of between 1.5 (from 
equation 6, using VAP weights) and 2 (from equation 5) percentage points. Perot’s national vote 
share of 18.9% yields an estimated turnout impact of between 2.9 and 3.7 points -- representing 
over one-half of the unexplained difference between 1988 and 1992 turnout (i.e., the 1988 year 
dummy coefficient with 1992 as the base year), or the entire unexplained difference between 


1992 and the three elections prior to 1988: year dummy coefficients for 1976, 1980, and 1984 


are -2.7, -3.0, and -3.1 respectively. 
Did Perot’s candidacy influence the election outcome? Any "direct" effects on the 
Clinton-Bush vote distribution were minor, if the exit polls can be believed: Perot voters split 


almost evenly between Clinton and Bush -- 38% to 37% respectively -- when asked their second 


choice® "Indirect" effects of Perot’s candidacy on the candidate choices of the 80% of voters 


who chose Clinton or Bush are more uncertain; Perot may have changed the dynamics of the race 


by focusing primarily on Bush’s weaknesses. 


III. The Recession 

A sluggish economy was widely credited in the media for stimulating interest in the 
election, and for playing a role in the turnout rise. As with the case of third-party candidacies, 
history suggests skepticism regarding voter participation effects of recession. Turnout fell in 
1980 relative to 1976, despite a 3rd major candidacy and a national unemployment rate of 7.5% - 
- identical to the fall ’92 jobless rate. 

Moreover, senstone (1982) has found a negative effect of unemployment on turnout 
in a U.S. time-ser 5 model of elections from 1948-80: a 1-point rise in the short-term (< 5 
weeks) unemployment rate reduces turnout by 2.8 points. Using the total unemployment rate, 
however, Rosenstone obtains a smaller and statistically insignificant coefficient. 

The state-level time-series cross-section model with state and year effects in Knack (1993) 


indicates that a 1 percentage point rise in the total unemployment rate pushes up turnout by a 


‘This is from the same VRS question in which 14% indicated they would have stayed home if Perot had not run. 
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statistically insignificant .2 percentage points.’ Applying this estimate to the country as a whole, 


the rise in the national unemployment rate from 5.4% in 1988 implies a turnout increase of no 
more than one-half of a percentage point. 

To the extent there was only a limited recession effect on turnout, Clinton’s support was 
not substantially dependent on the participation of voters who would have abstained given better 
economic times. Presumably, most voters who were motivated to vote by the recession cast their 
ballots against the incumbent. But these turnout effects are doubtless dwarfed by the number of 
voters who would have turned out regardless of prevailing economic conditions who switched 
their votes from Bush to Clinton or Perot because of the recession. 

Interestingly, while Clinton’s vote share is correlated with state unemployment rates, 
Perot’s is not: 

(Eq. 7) PEROT = 24.592 - 3.013(SOUTH) - .339(%BLACK) - .151(UNEMP) 
[2.234] [1.350] [.052] [.329] R? = .64 
These state-level results conform with exit poll findings that 56% of unemployed respondents 


voted for Clinton, while Perot’s 20% among this group barely exceeded his overall performance.* 


IV. MTV’s "Rock the Vote" Campaign 
From exit polling of a random sample of voters in 1988 and 1992, coupled with U.S. 


Census data on the age distribution of the population, Voter Research and Surveys estimates that 


"Interestingly, survey data consistently show the unemployed vote less than the employed, other things equal 
(e.g., Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980). Durden and Gaynor (1987) mistakenly infer from congressional district-level 
findings on unemployment and tumout that the unemployed vote more, allegedly supporting the view that turnout 
is facilitated by a low opportunity cost of time. 


8Perot’s support among blacks was a meager 7%, versus 20% support among whites. 
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turnout for the 18-29 age group rose by 12% relative to *88. Attributing the entire increase in 
turnout within this age group to MTV’s campaign is highly suspect, however. While turnout 
among the young rose 12%, overall turnout rose by 9.5% (i.e., about 5 percentage points). 
Arguably it is only the difference between these two increases that can be reasonably credited 
to "Rock the Vote." 

Even this conclusion may be too optimistic. Turnout in the 30-44 and 45-59 age groups 
rose by 11% and 12%, respectively; only for the over-60 crowd was the turnout rise noticeably 
less (at 2%) than for the 18 to 29 year-olds (see table below). Unless other mobilization 
campaigns were targeted at the 30-60 groups, it is doubtful that MTV’s campaign targeting youth 
had much of an impact. Furthermore, note that these increases for the 30-44 and 45-59 groups 
are from a larger base (base percentages in the table are estimates roughly reflecting reality; the 
ordering of the groups is correct), implying a percentage-point impact substantially exceeding that 
for the youngest group. 

The failure of "Rock the Vote" is most apparent in comparing the percentage-point 
increases for each age group to are compared to the size c the 1988 nonvoting pool--i.e., by 
computing the proportion of additional voters to the maximum possible additional voters for each 
age group. 

Table 1 


VRS Estimates from Exit Polling Data 
Turnout Increases by Age Group, 1988 to 1992 


18-29 12% 
44 11% 
45-59 12% 
60+ 2% 
overall 9.5% 


‘ 


An illustration (base percentages are rough estimates): 


Age Level* %rise Level + pct. pt. rise point rise/max 
18-29 40% x 12% =48% 40% +48% =44.8% 4.8/60 8.0% 
30-44 55% x 11% = 6.05% 55% + 6.05% = 61.05% 6.05/45 = 13.4 
45-59 60% x 12% =7.2% 60% +7.2% = 67.2% 7.2/40 = 18.0 
60+ 65% x 2% = 1.3% 65% + 1.3% = 66.3% 1.3/35 = 3.7 


While there were about 2 million more voters aged 18 to 29 in 1992 compared to 1988, 
this age group failed to pull its weight: it comprises over one-fourth of the voting age population, 
but accounted for only about one-sixth of the 12 million-plus total increase. 

That new voters came disproportionately from the middle-aged groups does not 
necessarily mean MTV had no effect on turnout. It does mean, however, that any such 
influences consisted merely of preventing the large age-related voting gap from growing any 


further. The age gap in fact grew substantially in recent elections, through 1988 (see the table 


in Teixeira, 1992, p. 74; or Table 2, below).’ 


Among respondents to the 1992 NES aged 18-24, 53.8% reported having voted, versus 
a mere 44.3% in 1988. This increase exceeded that of respondents aged 25 and over, 72.3% of 
whom reported voting in 1988, compared to 77.5% in 1992. For respondents aged 18-29, the 
increase was from 50.0% to 61.2%, compared to a rise from 74.9% to 78.9% for respondents 
aged 30 and over. These figures are based on self-reports, however, as the NES has not validated 
turnout reports of respondents for 1992 as yet. 

Similarly, the Census Bureau’s Current Population Surveys for November 1988 and 
November 1992 shows larger increases in turnout for younger age groups (see below), but these 


estimates are also based on self-reports, or the reports of family members. 


®Miller (1992) contains a more complete discussion of the age-turnout relationship, finding convincing evidence 
of strong cohort effects. 
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Table 2 
Self-Reported Turnout by Age 
1992 1988 1984 1980 1976 
18-24 42.8% 36.2 40.8 39.9 42.2 
25-44 58.3 54.0 58.4 58.7 58.7 
45-64 70.0 67.9 69.8 69.3 68.7 
65+ 70.1 68.8 67.7 65.1 62.2 
{From Table A, in Jennings (1993)} 
"Rock the Vote" may well have succeeded in making young people more embarrassed to admit 
not having voted, but not succeeded in actually getting them to the polls. 

Assuming the survey estimates are more accurate than those based on exit polls, and the 
larger increase in turnout among the young is credited entirely to "Rock the Vote," the MTV- 
sponsored campaign still can account for only a tiny fraction of the nearly 6-point turnout rise. 
If instead of the 6.6 percentage point increase in turnout among 18-24 year olds indicated in the 
Census figures, the increase had merely matched the 3.3% rise indicated for the other age groups 
combined, about 750,000 fewer young people would have voted, by Census estimates. Given the 
Census estimates of a total of nearly 114 million votes and an overall turnout of 61.3%, three- 
quarters of a million votes represents less than one-half of one percentage point of turnout. 

Even if the increase in 1992 turnout, relative to 1988, among young people is not at all 


related to a rise in vote overreporting, the increase may well be due to other factors besides 


"Rock the Vote." Table 2 suggests that 1988 is more of an outlier than 1992 in terms of voting 


by 18-24 year olds relative to other age groups. Compared to elections in the 1970s, for 


example, 1992 is distinguished by higher turnout by older, rather than younger, voters. 
If the MTV-sponsored campaign did in fact largely fail in turning out young voters, this 


failure on reflection is perhaps unsurprising. If young people have not been motivated to vote 
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in past elections by issues of war and peace, poverty and prosperity, it is surely condescending 


to expect them to be suddenly motivated by the relatively trivial issue "Rock the Vote" was based 
on: the supposed threat to free speech represented by warning labels on musical works advocating 
rape and murder that are marketed heavily toward minors. 

Exit polls clearly indicate that Clinton’s lead over Bush was particularly large among 
young voters (see table below). Any increase in turnout among the young may thus have 
contributed to his victory -- assuming the anti-censorship rock and rap fans mobilized by MTV’s 
campaign were attracted by Bill Clinton more than they were repelled by Tipper Gore, the most 


prominent spokesperson for the warning-label campaign, and the wife of Clinton’s running mate. 


Table 3 
VRS Exit Polls: Vote Choice by Age 


Group Clinton ush Perot 

18-29 44% 22 

30-44 42 20 

45-59 41 19 

60+ 50 12 

Ist-time 48 22 

voters 
V. The Spread of "Motor Voter" Programs 

The three factors analyzed to this point that were credited in the media for the *92 turnout 

rise are each election-specific variables that may be irrelevant for future elections. If last 
November’s higher turnout were largely attributable to these forces, we could anticipate a return 


to somewhat lower participation levels in "96 -- assuming no new wild-card variables. This 


assumption has already been violated, however, by passage of the National Voter Registration 
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Act (NVRA) in the spring of 1993. 

The NVRA is popularly known as the "motor voter” bill, as its provision for registering 
voters at driver’s license bureaus is widely expected to be its most effective feature -- as an 
analysis of such programs already in effect in many states has found (Knack, 1993). Other 
provisions mandate mail-in registration and prohibit purging names from registration lists based 
solely on non-voting; these provisions, however, show few signs of successfully adding to 
registration and turnout in the states where they have already been adopted (Knack, 1993). 

Some version of the key motor voter provision has already been implemented in 28 states 
plus the District of Columbia; Michigan adopted the first such program in 1976. "Active" 


versions of motor voter similar to that mandated by the NVRA had been implemented in 16 


states prior to the ’92 election." The impact of motor voter can thus be estimated using time- 


series cross-section state-level data (Knack, 1993). 

Many states adopted motor voter programs since the 1988 election -- unlike the case with 
mail-in and no-purging provisions, which showed little or no distributional change over the 
period, that would also be mandated by the NVRA. The recent spread of motor voter legislation 
at the state level is thus a fourth factor to include on a list of possible contributors to the ’92 
turnout rise. In contrast to the other three factors commonly credited with raising the ’92 turnout 
rate, motor voter programs are -- in the absence of court rulings overturning the NVRA on states’ 
rights grounds -- here to stay, and will be implemented in every state by the 96 election. Thus, 


any portion of the ’92 turnout rise that is attributable to motor voter will arguably be permanent. 


' Active" motor voter programs are those that specifically ask on the driver’s license application, or that require 
agency clerks to request orally, whether the applicant wishes to register to vote. "Passive" programs typically make 
voter registration forms available on countertops or upon request by applicants, and are demonstrably less effective 
in registering voters (Knack, 1993). 
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Using data for the 1976-92 period, Knack (1993) finds strong evidence that "active" motor 
voter raises registration and turnout rates, in both presidential-year elections and mid-term 
elections. That study introduces a "duration" based specification for motor voter, coded as the 
number of elections since implementation of motor voter. This specification allows motor voter’s 
impact to increase with time, as more of a state’s voting-age population has the opportunity to 
register when applying for a driver’s license, or license renewal, the longer the program has been 
in effect. A simple dummy variable specification of motor voter underestimates its eventual 
impact, by coding new programs the same as mature programs that have reached more drivers. 
The square of the duration term is also included in turnout equations, reflecting the fact that the 
marginal effect of time diminishes as eventually all driver’s license renewal applicants will have 
had prior opportunities to register via motor voter. 
Presidential-year estimates for motor voter’s impact obtained from a state-level panel for 
the 1976-88 elections. State turnout rates for 1992 were then predicted by multiplying the 1976- 


88 model coefficient estimates by the actual "92 values for each model variable values and 


summing;" 


this procedure was duplicated substituting the 1988 values for the motor voter 
duration variables, and the resulting "false" predicted turnout rates were subtracted from the 
"true" predicted rates to estimate the increase in the impact of motor voter relative to 1988 for 
each state. Finally, these state impacts were weighted by voting-age population and averaged for 


an overall estimate. 


Results of this simulation indicate that the introduction of new motor voter programs since 


"Substituting the logistic transformation of turnout as the dependent variable yields virtually identical results, 
since no predicted state turnout rates approach 0% or 100%. In contrast, probit or logit models often give very 
different results from OLS using survey data in turnout analyses, because OLS generates predicted probabilities of 
voting for many respondents that are not confined to the 0-1 interval. 
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the 1988 election, coupled with the "maturing" of programs that were in place but still relatively 


new as of the 1988 election, account for only about one-half of a percentage point of the 1992 


turnout increase.’ Coefficients from the presidential-year models indicate an eventual average 


turnout impact of motor voter of only 3 or 4 percentage points. Turnout estimates from a model 
of midterm election turnout (1978-1990), as well as from a model pooling the presidential and 
midterm elections, is a somewhat larger 5 points. If the latter estimate is also more accurate for 
presidential elections, motor voter may account for as much as three-quarters of a percentage 
point increase in turnout.” 

Did motor voter help the Democrats? Analysis of the 1990 NES survey data indicates 
that, controlling for other factors influencing participation rates, motor voter significantly raised 
the probability of registering and voting for Democratic and liberal respondents, but had little or 
no impact on these probabilities for Republicans and conservatives (Knack, 1993). 

Table 4 
Impact of Motor Voter on probability of voting, 
estimates from 1990 NES survey 
(from Knack, 1993) 

Dem/Lib Rep/Con Definition 

15.6% a2 Party ID 

10.9 -7.0 Candidate preference (HR contest) 
18.8 6.4 Ideology 


Curiously, similar interaction effects based on age and residential mobility prove 


insignificant; the young and mobile are the two major low-turnout groups that motor voter’s 


24 simulation using motor voter coefficients estimated from models that include the 1992 data yield very similar 
results. 


“The cumulated registration impact, for all 1976-1992 elections pooled, is about 13 percentage points (Knack, 
1993), confirming -- at least for the presidential years -- the expectation that marginal registrants added to the rolls 
by motor voter vote at lower rates than inframarginal registrants who have registered via traditional means. 
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proponents believe the program will reach. Moreover, interacting motor voter with party and 


ideology fails to yield statistically significant relationships in the 1992 NES data, with the point 
estimates actually indicating motor voter provides a turnout advantage for the Republicans and 
conservatives. Unfortunately, however, this evidence from the 1992 NES relies on self-reported 


turnout, as no validation study has yet been undertaken. 


VI. Miscellaneous Factors 
Term Limit Initiatives 
An additional election-specific event to address is the term limit movement, which 
succeeded in placing initiatives on the ballot in 14 states. Conceivably, this issue helped to push 
up participation rates, as angry voters mobbed to the polls to voice their protest against politics- 
as-usual: 
More than 230 state issues ranging from term limits to mandatory health insurance and 
curbs on gay rights were on Tuesday’s ballots. But none was as incendiary as the fire 
storm of demands for restrictions on the number of terms elected officials can serve. Not 
since citizen initiatives first appeared on state ballots in 1898 has an issue so galvanized 
Americans. (Time, Nov. 16, 1992, p. 22) 
The 14 term limit states fail to show a significantly higher turnout rate than the other 37. 
Of course, a simple cross-section test of data from one election is unconvincing: states with term 
limit initiatives may be those with high voter cynicism and disgust, reducing turnout and biasing 
the test -- the term limit dummy could be capturing these alienation effects. 
However, deviations of actual from predicted turnout for ’92 are not significantly greater 


for term limit states than for others, either with (in equations reported below) or without 


including the Perot vote share and a southern dummy as additional explanatory variables, and 
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with (eq. 8) or without (eq. 9) weighting states by voting age population. 


(Eq. 8) DEV92 = 0.698 + .172(PEROT) + 3.259(SOUTH) + 1.282(TERM) 
[2.051] [.096] [1.276] [1.086] R, = .16 


(Eq. 9) DEV92 = -0.226 + .172(PEROT) + 3.837(SOUTH) - .514(TERM) 
[1.989] [.102] [.907] [.860] R, = .29 


A secondary issue is whether the Perot candidacy was partially responsible for the 14-state 
shutout by term limit proponents. The argument is that Perot inspired many alienated voters to 
go to the polls, aiding the throw-the-bums-out campaign."* Little support is found for this 
thesis: among the 14 term limit states, there is a positive but moderate and statistically 
insignificant relationship (r = .319, p = .29) between the Perot vote share and the percentage of 
"Yes" votes on term limitation. 


On the other hand, perhaps term limits on the ballot aided Perot’s candidacy. The Perot 


vote share averaged 21.8% in term limit states, versus 18.6 in other states.'° Of course, the 


term limit states are largely western states with low minority populations, those where Perot 
generally did better regardless of the presence of term limit initiatives on the ballot. 
Closeness 
More competitive elections may attract higher turnout, either because individual voters 
think their votes are more likely to be decisive, or because organizations face heightened 
incentives to mobilize voters in close races. The ’92 race was somewhat closer than the ’88 race: 


the electoral margin was 370 to 168 in ’92, versus 426 to 112 in ’88. The percentage margin 


“See Congressional Quarterly, November 7, 1992, p. 3593. In the 1992 NES, more term limit supporters than 
opponents favored Perot (16.7% to 13.1%), believed many politicians were crooked (43.7% to 34.6%), and had low 
trust in government (66.2% to 55.8%); all three differences are significant at .01 for 1-tailed tests. 


'SThis difference is statistically significant at the .05 level for a 1-tailed test. 
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for the popular vote was 5.6 points in 92, compared to 7.8 in ’88; the absolute margin was 5.8 


million votes in ’92 and 7.1 million votes in ’88. 

The state-level model provides little evidence that closeness matters for turnout, as neither 
absolute vote margins nor percentage point margins (or nonlinear versions of these) are 
Statistically significant. Of course, estimates from the state-level data do not capture national- 
level competitiveness effects. For example, regardless of the expected margin in one’s state, one 
may perceive less incentive to vote if a landslide of other states for a particular candidate is 
anticipated. Also, some voters are unaware of or do not understand the electoral college system; 
their decisions may be affected solely by national-level competitiveness and thus will not be 
reflected in the coefficient of state margin. 

A casual look at the national time-series evidence shows little indication of substantial 
turnout effects of competitiveness. No closeness-related differences can be discerned in the 
general downward trend from 1960 to 1988. Turnout fell in ’68 from its *64 level, despite the 
much closer race and a third-party candidate; turnout fell in ’76, relative to the ’72 landslide 
election, and turnout rose in ’84 -- a landslide year -- relative to 80, which saw a closer race as 
well as a third-party candidate. Neither does the pattern of year-dummy coefficients in the 1976- 
88 (or 1976-92) state model show any relationship to the national vote margins. The somewhat 
closer presidential race in ’92 relative to 88 thus does not appear to have played a role in the 
turnout increase.'® 

Weather 


Election-day weather conditions are popularly believed to affect voter turnout. Knack 


'6See Foster (1980) and Mueller (1988, ch. 18) for summaries of the conflicting evidence on the closeness-turnout 
relationship. 
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(1994) finds no statistical support for this thesis -- or for the related hypothesis that rain 
disproportionately deters turnout among Democratic supporters. In any event, a look at the 
election-day national weather maps, as well as the next-day reports of weather conditions across 
the country, show conclusively that rain and snow were much more widespread on November 


3, 1992 than on November 8, 1988. 


VII. Summary 

Four popular--and several other--explanations for the 92 turnout increase were examined, 
with all but the Perot candidacy shown to have at best modest impacts. Under reasonable 
assumptions about southern turnout trends, the Perot effect is found to account for the entire 
unexplained difference between 1992’s turnout and that of 1976, 1980, or 1984. While the Perot 
estimates fall short by 2 or 3 percentage points of accounting for the difference between 1992 
and 1988, the most compelling explanation for this "failure" is that the abnormally low 
participation levels of 1988 were due in large part to factors idiosyncratic to that election. 

Will turnout remain high for the ’96 election? The implementation of new "active" motor 


voter programs mandated by the NVRA, coupled with the maturing of those already in effect, 


should provide an upward push of 1 or 2 percentage points.'? The absence of a Perot candidacy 


could more than compensate for this rise; if Perot runs again as a third-party candidate, however, 


turnout could exceed ’92 levels. 


"Estimates differ depending on whether simulations are from models using data for all elections between 1976 
and 1992, or only the presidential years. 
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Abstract 


The currently popular concept of two-level games suffers from certain shortcomings as an 


approach to studying interaction between domestic- and international-level variables. In the two- 


level game approach, different types of domestic-international interaction are insufficiently 


distinguished, and special dynamics of cases involving third parties like military allies are not 
adequately recognized. This paper modifies the two-level game concept by specifying three 
forms of domestic-international interaction and adding a third level to the framework. The utility 
of this new "three and three" approach is illustrated through analysis of the U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations on intermediate-range nuclear forces in the 1980s. This analysis generates new 
hypotheses suggesting that domestic actors can shape the agenda for international negotiations 
and that certain forms of domestic-international interaction tend to bring about large changes in 


the positions of the principal parties to a negotiation. 
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Recent years have witnessed a renewed attempt to integrate domestic-level factors into 
theories of international relations. Among these efforts, the proposal by Robert Putnam to model 
the interaction of domestic and international factors in interstate bargaining as a two-level game’ 
has probably stimulated the most additional research. The two-level game approach envisions 
national leaders as playing at two boards simultaneously: their negotiations with each other and 
with their respective domestic systems. This conceptualization of bargaining has made a positive 
contribution by drawing together a number of previously disparate observations and by 
emphasizing the effects of interaction between domestic- and international-level variables. 

However, certain problems limit the contributions of the two-level game construct. First, 
the two-level game framework fails to give adequate attention to the differences between three 
logically separable forms of domestic-international interaction, which I label transgovernmental, 
transnational, and cross-level. These distinctions are important because, for reasons given below, 
these different kinds of interaction seem likely to differ in their effects on interstate bargaining. 

Second, the two-level game idea does not give due regard to institutional links among 
groups of states such as exist in a military alliance. In security negotiations between the leaders 
of multi-state blocs, such as those that took place between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the presence of alliance partners creates different contexts within which two-level 
interactions can occur. Finally, two-level game advocates have not given enough attention to the 
possibility that negotiating proposals or even initiation of negotiations themselves can be 
generated by the actions of domestic groups. 

To eliminate these weaknesses in the two-level game idea, I propose adopting a 
framework that distinguishes the three forms of domestic-international interaction just mentioned 
and that allows for a third level comprising a state’s alliance partners or other third-party state 
actors. I label this alternative to the two-level game a "three and three" approach. Because it 
broadens the set of questions investigators ask of empirical case studies to include more of the 
important issues, I argue that the three and three approach is better than two-level games at 
culling potentially generalizable hypotheses out of such empirical material. 


I illustrate the utility of the three and three framework through a discussion of the U.S.- 


‘Robert D. Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two-Level Games," 
International Organization 42 (Summer 1988), pp. 427-460. 
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Soviet negotiations on intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF) in the 1980s. In 1987, these talks 
produced a treaty embracing a "double zero option," whereby two categories of nuclear weapons 
would be abolished. This outcome surprised most observers and marked a qualitative change 
from past negotiations, which had only sought to place numerical ceilings on offensive nuclear 
weapons. Because this case has been explicitly analysed as a two-level game,” direct comparison 
between that and my own approach is possible. This comparison shows that a three and three 
analysis better pinpoints how domestic-international interaction contributed to the unexpected and 
qualitatively different outcome of the INF talks. As a result, the three and three framework pulls 
two new hypotheses out of this case: 1) domestic players can, in circumstances identified below, 
shape the agenda for international bargaining, and 2) domestic-international interactions of a 
cross-level form (defined below) are especially likely to induce major shifts in the positions of 


the main negotiating parties. 


TOWARDS AN ASSESSMENT OF TWO-LEVEL GAMES 

Given the types of contributions we typically look for in social science research, I 
consider three different arguments one might make for adopting a two-level game approach. 
First, one could claim that the concept entails important new insights. Second, one could argue 
that it takes previous, informal observations and shows how they follow (or fail to follow) from 
a more rigorous deductive logic. Or, finally, one might assert that using the two-level game idea 
as a Starting point for empirical study of a range of cases will lead to new discoveries. In the 
next few sections, I show that only this third proposition can be strongly justified. I then show 
how, in precisely this area where the two-level game approach makes its strongest contribution, 
it can be improved upon as a framework for guiding empirical research on interaction between 


domestic and international bargaining. 


*Richard C. Eichenberg, "Dual Track and Double Trouble: The Two-Level Politics of INF," 
in Peter Evans, Harold K. Jacobson, and Robert D. Putnam, eds., Double-Edged Diplomacy: 


International Bargaining and Domestic Politics (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
forthcoming). 
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How New? 

The two-level game concept relies on the observation that international (and most other) 
negotiations usually contain "nested" within them a second set of negotiations between each 
side’s representative at the official talks and her constituents. Such negotiations at the domestic 
level arise out of each negotiator’s need to be sure any deal she cuts internationally will also 
meet with acceptance by those who could veto or block implementation of the deal at home. 
Analysis in the two-level game approach thus focuses on the domestic "win sets" (i.e., policies 
around which a winning coalition can be built) of each of the parties to a negotiation. For 
example, if the two parties’ win sets do not overlap, no agreement will be possible. Or, in a less 
obvious example given by Putnam, the state with the narrower win set (i.e., fewer accords that 
would be approved domestically) may be able to force the other side to make greater concessions, 
since even an agreement rather far from the other state’s ideal point could still win the necessary 
support to go through at home there.’ 

Despite such intriguing tidbits as the idea a small win set might be an advantage, there 
is less new in the two-level game literature than might meet the eye.* Having identified win sets 
as the key determinant of negotiating outcomes, both the original article and a subsequent 
collaborative project, directed by Evans, Jacobson, and Putnam, devote most of their attention 
to the factors that shape win sets. They identify three determinants. While these involve 
important factors to bear in mind, none represents a new observation. For example, the first 
determinant of win set size is the power and preferences of possible domestic coalitions. This 
simply restates a commonly-made argument that state preferences in international bargaining are 


not wholly determined by the situation at the system level, because they also reflect unit-level 


*Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," pp. 437-8, 440. 


“The main developers of this approach recognize that it incorporates many previous 
observations and so do not claim its main contribution lies in introducing new ideas. I show here 
how extensively two-level games relies on previous observations, not to criticize its developers, 
but to set the stage for a comparison that shows the three and three approach better captures the 
best insights of earlier scholars. 


‘Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," pp. 441-52. 


attributes.° 

Likewise, Putnam’s second determin »>t--domestic institutions like the U.S. requirement 
that treaties be approved by two-thirds of the Senate--also restates an old observation. Analysts 
of the failure by America to ratify the SALT II treaty, for instance, earlier noted how domestic 
ratification procedures could help certain domestic actors derail an accord approved at the 
international level.’ Putnam’s original article and the introduction to the collaborative project 
on two-level games, written by Andrew Moravecsik, spend most of their time, however, on the 
third determinant of win set size, the strategies of the negotiators. But even here the majority 
of the observations are not new. 

For example, one strategy discussed by Putnam and Moravesik is for gotiators to try 
to shrink or exaggerate the tightness of their domestic win set. By "tying hands" in this way, 
chiefs of government (labeled COGs in the collaborative volume) can force a deal closer to their 
preferred outcome. This strategy is widely recognized in the literature on international 
negotiations. Previous analysts have observed how U.S. Presidents used indications of problems 
they might have with the Senate in both strategic arms control and the Panama Canal talks as a 
way to pressure the other side to make more generous offers.® 

Two other strategies involve communicating directly with the other side’s domestic 


constituents in an effort to expand the other side’s win set. "Reverberation" and "targeting" 


See, for example, Joanne Gowa, "Anarchy, Egoism, and Third Images," International 
Organization 40 (Winter 1986), p. 181; and Matthew Evangelista, "Cooperation Theory and 
Disarmament Negotiations in the 1950s," World Politics 42 (July 1990), p. 528. 


"For more recent and theoretical analyses of this case that cite the earlier studies, see Dan 
Caldwell, The Dynamics of Domestic Politics and Arms Control (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1991); or David Skidmore, "The Politics of National Security Policy: Interest 
Groups, Coalitions, and the SALT II Debate," in Skidmore and Valerie M. Hudson, eds., The 
Limits of State Autonomy (Boulder: Westview Press, 1993), pp. 205-33. 


‘Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," pp. 452-3; Andrew Moravesik, "Integrating 
International and Domestic Explanations of World Politics," in Fvans et al., Double-Edged 
Diplomacy, p. 41 (page references are to Aug. 1° draft, asthe bo: ~—as not yet available when 
this article was written); Lloyd Jensen, Bargaini: for NationalSec ty (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1988), pp. 38-9; Howard Raiffa, The Art and Science of Negotiation 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), pp. 166-86. 


involve the use, respectively, of persuasive appeals and side payments to domestic groups on the 
other side to gain their support for the deal one is proposing. Reverberation, however, is quite 
similar to a hypothesis put forward by Franklyn Griffiths in the 1960s in relation to arms talks. 
Griffiths suggested moves by one side can succeed by altering the balance of opinion in the other 
side’s government, a process he labeled "interdiction."® 

Another strategy, discussed by Moravcsik, is "COG collusion." Here, national leaders use 
their ability to reach an international agreement to enhance each other’s domestic standing. This 
too mirrors a point that others have made. The idea that leaders who are weak domestically can 
use international negotiations to legitimate themselves or increase their popularity can be found 
in many different studies."° 

This lack of novelty does not mean that the initial work" on two-level games has failed 
to make a contribution. By showing that a range of existing observations can all be viewed as 


consequences of a single theoretical framework, Putnam and his followers have performed a 


*Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," p. 454; Moravesik, "Integrating International 
and Domestic Explanations," pp. 42-3; Franklyn Griffiths, "The Political Side of "Disarmament,”" 
International Journal 22 (Spring 1967), pp. 294, 302. 


Moravesik, "Integrating International and Domestic Explanations," pp. 43, 46; Michael 
Mastanduno, David A. Lake, and G. John Ikenberry, "Toward a Realist Theory of State Action," 
International Studies Quarterly 33 (Dec. 1989), p. 464; Theodore Lowi, The End of Liberalism, 
2’nd ed. (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1979), p. 146; Kenneth L. Adelman, The Great 
Universal Embrace (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1989), p. 42; Robin F. Marra, Charles W. 
Ostrom, Jr., and Dennis M. Simon, "Foreign Policy and Presidential Popularity," Journal of 
Conflict Resolution 34 (Dec. 1990), pp. 600-1. 


“I am only commenting here on the originality of the essays that first laid out the theory of 
two-level games. Though I have not yet seen the conclusions from the collaborative project 
mentioned above, I expect they contain some genuinely new insights. This would not change 
the argument here, however. These new observations, while certainly welcome, would not have 
been directly produced by the simple act of elaborating the two-level game concept itself. 
Rather, any novelty in the conclusions of the collaborative project would illustrate the third type 
of contribution I discussed above, the value of two-level games as a framework for guiding 
empirical enquiry, since these insights would only have been ascertained inductively, through 
case study research. I argue below, however, that greater insight into the implications of 
domestic-international interaction could be gained by using an alternative to the two-level 
framework. 


= 
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valuable service. In particular, this exercise makes a very strong case for the proposition that 
explaining internatione »>argaining outcomes will usually require examining both international 
and domestic processes, and especially the interaction between them.’ But reviewing the range 
of ways in which interaction between domestic and international variables can make a difference 
does not prove the case for employing the two-level game construct per se. Since the initial 
conceptualization of the approach does not in and of itself entail new insights, the case for 
working with two-level games can only be made by demonstrating that model’s deductive 


properties or its advantages as a starting point for organizing comparative case research. 


MOVING FROM METAPHOR TO ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 

The deductive approach has, however, generally been avoided by those working on two- 
level games.’ Both Putnam and Moravesik explicitly state that the original article used game 
theory simply as a "metaphor" and did not derive propositions through conventional choice 


theoretic analysis. Nor did the subsequent collaborative project attempt to generate hypotheses 


*Moravesik ("Integrating International and Domestic Explanations," pp. 24-5) contends that 
one of the two-level game’s most valuable features is its emphasis on domestic-international 
interaction. He argues persuasively that this makes it better than "additive" approaches that 
simply explain some portion of the variance with international variables and a further portion 
with domestic variables. Such additive approaches do not recognize the possibility that processes 
at one level might alter the impact of variables at the other level, while the two-level game (and 
three and three) approach emphasizes precisely this possibility. 


] am aware of only two exceptions. The first, Frederick W. Mayer, "Managing Domestic 
Differences in International Negotiations: The Strategic Use of Internal Side-Payments," 
International Organization 46 (Autumn 1992), pp. 793-818, is concerned with only one narrow 
issue, identifying the conditions under which internal side payments will influence the outcome 
of international negotiations. Mayer does not seek to develop a formal model from which to 
deduce a range of propositions about domestic-international interaction in general. The other 
exception, Michael D. McGinnis and John T. Williams, "Policy Uncertainty in Two-Level 
Games: Examples of Correlated Equilibria," International Studies Quarterly 37 (March 1993), 
pp. 29-54, is more comprehensive. However, the model they develop involves some radically 
different assumptions from Putnam’s, and hence cannot be considered a formalization of two- 
level games as Putnam and his associates use that term. 


through formalization.“ 

In fairness, novelty of concepts and rigor of derivations are not what proponents put 
forward as their reasons for employing a two-level game approach. Rather, the bulk of research 
following Putnam’s initial suggestions has used the two-level game metaphor as a framework for 
analysis of empirical cases. Indeed, as Moravcsik notes, the chief goal of the follow-on 
collaborative project was to use a set of case studies to generate new hypotheses and explore the 
plausibility of the initial suggestions in the two-level game literature.’° 


However, the two-level game framework as Putnam and his associates have laid it out is 


not necessarily the best starting point for this task. In fact, it is possible to do better. The two- 
level game approach constitutes theorizing of a form that Stanley Hoffmann once labeled "theory 
as a set of questions," as distinguished from "theory as a set of answers." The idea is to use a 
set of interrelated questions to guide empirical inquiry in an area where one is still building and 
refining theory. Hoffmann argues this approach is most successful when one establishes a fairly 
broad and elaborate set of questions that directs attention to as many relevant aspects of the 
material being studied as possible.”® 

The two-level game approach fails to do this; it neglects some potentially important 
aspects of relations between its two levels. The chief weakness of the two-level games 


framework is that it does not adequately distinguish different types of domestic-international 


interaction or different bargaining contexts. Used to generate a starting set of questions for 
comparative case research, therefore, it does not direct attention to possible differences in the 


effects of different forms of interaction or different international circumstances. 


“Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," pp. 433-4; Moravcsik, "Integrating 
International and Domestic Explanations," p. 33. In regard to the latter project, Moravecsik states 
(p. 34) "no attempt was made to develop formal models of two-level games." 


‘SMoravesik, "Integrating International and Domestic Explanations," p. 48. 


‘Stanley Hoffmann, Contemporary Theory in International Relations (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960), pp. 7-8, 40. Alexander George’s method of "structured, focused 
comparison" ("Case Studies and Theory Development," in Paul Gordon Lauren, ed., Diplomacy: 
New Approaches in History, Theory, and Policy [New York: Free Press, 1979], pp. 43-68), 
which is employed in the Evans et. al volume, can be seen as one attempt to systematize this idea 
of theory as a set of questions. 


— 
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Proposed Refinements and Additions 


The tendency of the two-level game approach to mask distinctions in types of domestic- 
international interaction is evident in Putnam’s original article. In it, he conflates three logically 
distinguishable forms of alliance between actors in different states. The article opens with an 
empirical example, a depiction of the role of domestic-international interaction in the Bonn 
summit among advanced industrial countries in 1978. When he first introduces this case, Putnam 
notes that "American negotiators occasionally invited their foreign counterparts to put more 
pressure on the Americans to reduce oil imports." Such a description is an example of what 
Keohar > and Nye long ago identified as "transgovernmental relations" (it is, by the way, also 
consistent with propositions identified in the seminal works on bureaucratic politics as well as 
with Griffith’s idea of interdiction mentioned above)."’ 

But later Putnam depicts the Bonn summit in slightly different terms. He states that 
sometimes "lines of cleavage within the Level II [i.e., domestic] constituencies will cut across 
the Level I [i.e., international] division, and the Level I negotiator may find silent allies at his 
opponent’s domestic table." As a result, "transnational alignments may emerge. ... This is, of 
course, my interpretation of the 1978 Bonn summit accord." In their earlier work, however, 
Keohane and Nye distinguished transnational relations from transgovernmental relations, a 
distinction Putnam has not maintained. Note, in addition, that what appeared to be collusion 
between bargainers at Level I in the initial description has been transformed to interaction 
between one side’s Level I and the other’s Level II in this re-working of the account. Before 
concluding, however, Putnam also applies the idea of transnational alliances to a third form of 


interaction, between domestic-level players on both sides.”* 


"Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," p. 429; Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, 
"Transgovernmental Relations and International Organizations," World Politics 27 (Oct. 1974), 
pp. 39-62; Graham T. Allison and Morton H. Halperin, "Bureaucratic Politics: A Paradigm and 
Some Policy Implications," in G. John Ikenberry, ed., American Foreign Policy: Theoretical 
Essays (Harper Collins, 1989), pp. 392-9. 


“Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," pp. 444, 459; compare Robert O. Keohane and 
Joseph Nye, eds., Transnational Relations and World Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1972) with their article cited in the preceding note, or see their Power and Interdependence 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1977), pp 24-5, 33-5. 
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In his introduction to the follow-on project, Moravcsik does note the existence of each 
of the three types of interaction discussed in the preceding paragraphs. But, as he himself 
describes it, Moravcsik only raises this point "in passing.""® He does not make these 


distinctions the basis for any specific hypotheses for the authors of the case studies in the 


collaborative project to explore. This means possible differences between these various types of 


domestic-international interaction are not investigated in that project. 

But there are reasons to expect different kinds of inter-country alliance to differ in their 
effects. Before presenting these reasons, let me define the terms I will use. I will use the labels 
transgovernmental, transnational, and "cross-level" connections to connote three distinct forms 
of coalition across state borders, coalitions which I will refer to generically as "transboundary" 
connections. Each of them can be distinguished from the usual form of interaction analyzed in 
bargaining studies, communication between unitary governments, which I will refer to as 
intergovernmental interaction. These distinctions reflect differences in where within a country 
negotiating proposals are produced and in where they aim to tip the balance of opinion in the 
other country, i.e., in the sender and the intended audience. 

Transgovernmental processes come into play when officials on one or both sides are 
internally divided and one or both seek to bolster the influence of the like-minded faction in the 
other government. The transnational pathway involves links between domestic actors on both 
sides who each seek to add to the like-minded coalition on the other side. Finally, cross-level 
processes involve communication between leaders on one side and domestic constituents on the 
other, regardless of which side initiates the connection.” 

Do these distinctions really matter? A few plausible assumptions about the motives and 


tactics of actors who engage in a transboundary connection, and the incentives these create for 


Moravesik, "Integrating International and Domestic Explanations," p. 47. 


°Cross-level strategies are one species of what James Rosenau once labeled linkage politics 
(see his Linkage Politics [New York: Free Press, 1969]). Although I have retained existing 
labels for the other two forms of transboundary connection, I do not use Rosenau’s term because 
he used linkage politics to connote connections across any two levels of analysis. I want to 
restrict my purview purely to interactions between the international and domestic levels, and 
hence have created the new term "cross-level." 
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COGs, are sufficient to suggest that each kind of interaction will have distinct consequences. As 
a general point, I assume that if all parties are satisfied with the expected outcome of a 
negotiation, none will seek to initiate a transboundary connection. In other words, I assume the 
goal of transboundary connections is to change the result purely intergovernmental bargaining 
would produce. This means the impact of transboundary interactions can be thought of as the 
departure induced from the result one would predict in the counterfactual case of bargaining 
between unitary governments without domestic constraints. 

Some further assumptions suggest the predictions one can make about how the three 
transboundary interactions will alter outcomes are different for each one. Consider 
transgovernmental connections first. With regard to the likely motives of bureaucratic actors, I 
assume that individuals do not usually get to become members of the central government or 
retain access to the chief decisionmaker if they do not agree with the main objectives and 
directions of policy in their area of concern. Where splits or disagreements do occur within an 
executive branch, therefore, they are more likely to be over specific programs or proposals for 
meeting objectives in the area in question.” This implies that the motive for forming 
transgovernmental alliances will usually be to promote acceptance or rejection of particular 
details of, or, a particular proposal. 

As for tactics, because governmental actors are part of the same team as the chief 
executive, they cannot threaten to withhold political support as this would only bring them down 
too. Given their access to central decisionmakers, those involved in transgovernmental coalitions 
are more likely to use it as a persuasive argument ("look, they’re thinking the same way we are, 
so we know we could get an agreement on these terms"). Since those involved are part of his 
team, a COG who finds their argument convincing has no intrinsic reason not to adopt their 
position. The combination of narrow goals and a process decisionmakers have no reason to resist 
Suggests one can predict in rather concrete form the policy that effective exercise of 


transgovernmental connections will produce. In sum, it seems likely that the impact of 


1For the ih of this in domestic politics, see Paul C. Light, The President’s Agenda: 
Domestic Policy Choice from Kennedy to Reagan, rev. ed. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1991), pp. 69-70. 
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transgovernmental interactions can be anticipated with great "specificity," in the sense that its 
effects are likely to fall within a narrow range of possibilities involving mostly incremental 
adjustments within a given policy course. 

The specificity of transgovernmental interactions is illustrated by an incident in U.S.- 


British relations during nuclear test ban negotiations with the USSR in the 1950s. Insistence by 


defense officials that a test ban be linked to other arms control steps was preventing progress, 


so diplomatic officials in Washington and London worked together to get this linkage dropped. 
State Department officials advised their Foreign Ministry counterparts on the timing and content 
of a letter from Prime Minister Macmillan to President Eisenhower that convinced him to 
overrule Defense Department objections and announce that Western acceptance of a test ban 
would no longer be dependent on other arms control steps. Transgovernmental connections thus 
brought about a quite specific concession within an ongoing negotiation.” 

The other two kinds of transboundary interaction involve domestic actors, who are likely 
to vary more in their concerns. Economic interest groups will probably have very specific 
objectives. But individuals or organizations responding to social movements or other currents 
in public opinion are likely to have more general goals, such as increasing environmental 
protection, that could be consistent with a number of specific proposals. Either way, though, 
domestic groups probably only feel a need to form transboundary connections when they are 
having difficulty influencing policy working solely within their own political system. With 
respect to transnational relations, this implies the motive for such an alliance will be desire by 
groups to enhance their resources, credibility, and/or expertise in order to gain additional leverage 
against a government that is opposed to their demands. 

If there is a way for such pressure tactics to create difficulties for central decisionmakers 
in a State, the latter will have incentives to bargain with the groups involved in an effort to reach 
a compromise that removes the threat to their political standing. If compromise results, this 


means the groups in the transnational alliance were able to alter the size of that state’s win set. 


Thomas Risse-Kappen, chap. 4 of an unpublished manuscript, "Cooperation among 
Democracies: Norms, Transnational Relations, and the European Influence on U.S. Foreign 
Policy." 
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And changing win set size has distributional consequences. 

Normally, we expect the distribution of benefits in an international accord to favor the 
strongest state(s) or the strongest groups within those states. By getting central decisionmakers 
in the most powerful state to compromise, transnational interactions that are influential force its 
leaders to move away from their preferred position, which I assume is one that maximizes the 
rents that the state or the groups it would otherwise represent would obtain. These rents may go 
to relatively weaker states if they and the groups working transnationally within them have 
similar interests, as might be the case when industries in an export-oriented country form ties 
with importers in a relatively larger trading partner to preserve that export market. Or rents may 
be redistributed directly to the groups that gain leverage through transnational connections, as 
might occur with groups that worked to gain coordinated environmental regulation from a set of 
States. Either way, one can expect that transnational connections will change the distributional 
outcome in a direction that is less favorable to the most powerful states or societal groups within 
them. But, without a way to know how much win sets will be adjusted, it may not be possible 
to anticipate the specific details of or magnitude of change inolved in the resulting outcome. 

An example from aviation policy illustrates the ability of transnational alliances to reduce 
the rents that apparently stronger actors would otherwise collect. In 1966, the U.S. got the 
international body regulating airline traffic to announce changes that would require all airlines 
to buy new equipment manufactured only in the United States. A transnational alliance of airline 
pilots who opposed the new regulations on safety grounds then lobbied successfully to have the 
agreement rescinded. Transnational lobbying thus mitigated the influence certain interests would 
otherwise have had, with distributional consequences that worked against those who otherwise 
would have seemed the most powerful.” 

Finally, a common assumption about the concerns of state leaders suggests that, with 
cross-level connections, one can anticipate a real possibility of especially large shifts from the 


outcome intergovernmental bargaining would produce. Because state leaders are often concerned 


Robert L. Thornton, "Governments and Airlines," in Keohane and Nye, eds., Transnational 
Relations, p. 201. 
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about relative gains,“ a COG whose domestic constituents are involved in a cross-level 
interaction will probably be concerned that the other side may be able to exploit them to gain a 
relative advantage. She may therefore seek to pre-empt the (from her perspective) unfavorable 


changes that could result from full realization of a cross-level connection by unilaterally making 


large changes of negotiating position that will remove much of the incentive for domestic groups 


to pursue their demands. Or she may try to rally other elements of the public to oppose "foreign 
intrusion" into domestic affairs, which would lead to a hardening of position. While this makes 
it difficult to anticipate the direction or details of change, it does suggest that cross-level 
interactions can produce large changes from at least one side’s previous positions. In sum, it 
appears that cross-level connections that are influential will cause departures of the greatest 
"sharpness" from what the null case of intergovernmental bargaining would produce. 

Another example from test ban negotiations, this time in the 1980s, illustrates this process. 
A unilateral moratorium on Soviet nuclear testing begun in 1985 rallied forces in the U.S. 
Congress who favored a comprehensive test ban (CTB). They lined up enough support to be able 
to cut off the funding for U.S. testing. This prompted President Reagan to offer a compromise 
whereby America would enter a sequence of negotiations towards a CTB. Because the 
Administration had previously argued that a CTB was not in the national interest, in terms of 
principle, offering to pursue a CTB was a change of great sharpness.~ 

The foregoing propositions are tentative, and examples illustrative. The point is not that 
they are clearly valid, but, rather, that it is easy to imagine ways in which different types of two- 
level game will differ in their consequences. And these differences may have important policy 
implications. Take the suggestion that some types of interaction are more conducive to radical 
change than others. If true, this would help identify circumstances when, though analysts 
working from an implicit assumption that both sides are unitary actors would not expect such 


results, major shifts from past practice are likely. Because variation in the type(s) of domestic- 


4For an extended discussion of the reasons why, see Joseph Grieco, Cooperation among 
Nations (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990). 


Jeffrey W. Knopf, "Domestic Politics, Citizen Activism, and U.S. Nuclear Arms Control 
Policy" (Ph.D. diss., Stanford University, 1991), chap. 5. 
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intern ial int ction iavolved in a negotiation may have important consequences, it is surely 
worth exploring more fully in empirical cases what forms of interaction took place and what role 
they played. 

One further refinement to the two-level game approach is also necessary. Putnam’s 
original Bonn case, from which he developed the two-level game concept, involved economic 
relations among states with friendly relations. It did not involve interaction with an opposing 
alliance or some third group of states that act as a bloc. Therefore, Putnam did not devote much 
attention to how partnerships among a sub-set of states affect negotiations. But in negotiations 
involving security concerns there are sometimes divisions within a military bloc that is itself just 
one party to the negotiations. Though more obvious in the case of NATO, Jonsson has pointed 
out the existence of such tensions on the Soviet side in the test ban talks of 1958-63, where 
relations with then ally Communist China affected Soviet policy formulation.” 

The collaborative project headed by Evans, Jacobson, and Putnam includes four case 
studies of security issues, two of which involved the U.S.-Soviet confrontation in Europe (INF 
and Berlin). But no refinements were made to Putnam’s original framework to deal with the 
possible impac: of military alliances on domestic-international interaction in such cases. When 
alliances or some outside bloc of states are involved, however, two-level interactions will be 
possible in contexts other than the bilateral relation between the main negotiating parties. One 
might observe cross-level, transgovernmental, or transnational connections not only between but 
within alliance blocs. In such cases, it may be necessary to treat the governments of alliance 
partners or the outside bloc as a third layer in the analysis.”’ 

In cases involving blocs of states, therefore, I distinguish the "senior" and "junior" 
partners of an alliance (or bloc leaders and followers). Doing so is important because the effects 


of domestic-international interaction within an alliance are likely to differ from the effects of such 


*Christer Jonsson, Soviet Bargaining Behavior (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1979). 


7Putnam considers the possibility in his original article ("Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," 
pp. 449-50) that some issues may require analysis at more than two levels. But his discussion 
is connected to the possibility of multiple steps in domestic ratification. He does not consider 
the issue in conjunction with possible alliance dynamics. 
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interaction across alliance lines. Allies normally have more channels of communication and 
attach more importance to resolving disagreements than do adversaries. With this greater density 
of relations, "intra-alliance" transboundary interactions are likely to target relatively more specific 
goals involving relatively smaller changes, while the equivalent "inter-alliance" interactions will 
normally be over larger issues involving greater potential for sharp change from the existing 
relation between the negotiating parties. 

One inter-alliance interaction has the potential to produce an especially sharp shift. This 
is a cross-level connection between one bloc leader and the other side’s partners. If this 
connection means a rival bloc leader’s proposals are attractive to domestic elements in a state’s 
junior partners, that senior partner may face a difficult trade-off. Because a non-ally is involved, 
it will be extra concerned about preventing the other side from achieving a relative gain.” But 
if, to avoid a distributional loss, it rejects the other side’s proposals, there might be costs for how 
firmly its own alliance holds together. A finding in cognitive psychology known as prospect 


theory has shown that actors facing options that, like these, all involve losses are usually willing 


to take risky gambles.” This suggests a bloc leader trying to counter a rival’s appeals to 


publics in its alliance partners may be willing to contemplate radical shifts in its negotiating 
position. By implication, outcomes in these circumstances will be highly unpredictable. This 
may not be comforting to those who want a clear prediction, but it is surely better to be able to 
identify certain situations as highly fluid than to wrongly predict continuity of a prior pattern. 
In sum, I propose introducing distinctions between three set of actors: COGs of bloc 
leaders, COGs of their alliance partners (or an outside bloc, like the non-aligned movement), and 
these chief executives’ domestic constituents. I also propose differentiating the domestic- 
international interactions in which these actors might be involved into three types: 


transgovernmental, transnational, and cross-level. The resulting set of possible connections is 


8Yoanne Gowa and Edward D. Mansfield, "Power Politics and International Trade," American 
Political Science Review 87 (June 1993), pp. 408-420. 


Daniel Kahneman and Amos Tversky, "Prospect Theory: An Analysis of Decision under 
Risk," Econometrica 47 (March 1979), pp. 263-91. For discussion of prospect theory’s 
applicibality to IR, see Jack S. Levy, "Prospect Theory and International Relations: Theoretical 
Applications and Analytical Problems," Political Psychology 13 (June 1992), pp. 283-310. 
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illustrated in Figur call this framework a "three and three" approach, because it involves 


three levels of analysis and three forms of domestic-international interaction. 


-- FIGURE I ABOUT HERE -- 


The argument for adopting this framework follows from the earlier discussion of the types 
of contribution that could provide justification for the two-level games approach. I do not claim 
the three and three approach encapsulates new insights” or leads to formal deduction of testable 
propositions, since these are not the arguments that have motivated use of the two-level game 
approach. Instead, I have concentrated on the area where the two-level game idea has been most 
productive, which is as a guide to empirical research. My argument is simply that the three and 
three framework generates a better set of questions with which to structure case studies of 
domestic-international interaction. Because the two-level game approach treats all bargaining 
situations as if they have the same form--they are all simply a two-level game--it has no way to 
suggest variation in the likely effects of different types or contexts of two-level interaction. By 
calling attention to the possibility that such differences do affect the impact of entanglements 
across levels of analysis, the three and three framework can better identify and evaluate new 
hypotheses in case study data. To bolster this argument empirically, I now show that 
understanding of one widely-studied case is improved by incorporating into the starting 
framework for analysis an alliance level and the three types of transboundary connection 
discussed. Specifically, I employ these distinctions in an analysis of superpower bargaining in 


the 1980s over intermediate-range nuclear forces in Europe. 


DOMESTIC-INTERNATIONAL INTERACTION IN THE INF TALKS 
The INF controversy can be dated to 1977, when the Soviet Union began deploying a new 
intermediate-range missile, the 3-warhead SS-20, targeted mostly at sites in Western Europe. 


Two years later, NATO adopted a "dual track" response. First, the United States would deploy 


To the contrary, my goal is to preserve the valid insights of earlier approaches that have 
not been included in the two-level game approach as currently formulated. 
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572 cruise and Pershing II missiles in Europe, starting in 1983. In the interim, NATO would also 
pursue talks aimed at reducing both sides’ INF weapons. 


In Fall 1981, the Reagan Administration opened its phase of the INF talks by proposing 


a "zero option." Under this offer, America would not deploy any new intermediate-range 
weapons if the Soviets removed all of their SS-20s and similar weapons. The United States 
subsequently altered its position to allow some INF weapons on both sides. But the two sides 
could not reach agreement before Western deployments began in late 1983. In 1986, recently- 
installed Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev indicated interest in reviving the zero 
option. In December 1987, the two sides signed a "double zero" INF treaty that banned two 
categories of missiles. 

The following discussion focuses on two key U.S. decisions in this sequence--the initial 
zero option proposal and later acceptance of double zero. These decisions, for reasons elaborated 
below, should be seen as puzzling given the rationales behind the original dual track decision. 
I argue that, compared to a very well-executed application of the two-level game approach to this 
case, by Richard Eichenberg,” the three and three framework better explains these decisions. 
In doing so, I show, it also identifies two potentially more general observations that were not 
uncovered through two-level game analysis. As a further contribution, this case study also 
introduces new primary data on the INF case, drawn from interviews I conducted with relevant 
officials of the Reagan Administration.” Before addressing the two decisions I regard as 
genuine puzzles, however, I first show how the three and three approach resolves an apparent but 


false anomoly identified by Eichenberg’s two-level game analysis. 


*!Richenberg, "Dual Track and Double Trouble" (page references are to Sept. 1991 draft). 
At points that further illuminate advartages of the three and three approach, I also note contrasts 
between my analysis and that of other recent studies. 


77 interviewed 23 officials from various agencies as part of another project, on the impact 
of domestic forces on U.S. arms control policy. Unsolicited, 17 of the 23 interview subjects 
brought up the issue of INF and/or European pressures on arms control. My interpretation of the 
case is based mostly on previously available information, with the interviews used only to 
supplement the existing data, but they nonetheless add useful information to the "data base" on 
INF. Because I guaranteed most interview subjects anonymity, I identify only the agency and 
not the name of the officials I quote. 
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Incorporating Alliance Level Removes False Anomoly 


Large-scale protests against nuclear modernization emerged in Europe in the early 1980s, 
turning INF into a struggle between the superpowers for the "hearts and minds" of Western 
European publics. The outcome of the superpower competition depended on how one side’s 
(America’s) allies would react, a fact that placed enormous strain on the Western alliance. This 
suggests an alliance level is likely to be important in this case. Incorporating an alliance level 
proves especially useful because it enables one to discuss inter-alliance and intra-alliance 
dynamics separately. 

Doing so resolves an apparent anomoly uncovered by Eichenberg. In a chapter for the 
collaborative volume on two-level games, Eichenberg uses that perspective to examine the U.S.- 
West German relationship in the INF case. He finds this case displays an anomolous feature 
from the two-level game viewpoint--moments of agreement between the U.S. and FRG arose only 
when leaders’ win sets on both sides were narrowed. He explains this observation by referring 
to the value they attached to NATO, asserting that this led Western governments to care more 
about reaching agreement with each other than about getting exactly their preferred outcome on 
INF itself.*° 

Though carefully done, Eichenberg’s analysis goes astray because applying the two-level 
game framework to relations between allies does not adequately incorporate the inter-alliance 


bargaining that was involved as well. When one explicitly separates the intra- from the inter- 


alliance game, a better understanding of the outcome results. For, in the larger context of U.S.- 


Soviet negotiations, the expected result holds. The eventual agreement on a zero option only 
came about because both sides’ win sets expanded substantially. As I show below, absent 
European pressures, a zero option would not even have been considered by the Reagan 
Administration and hence would not have been part of the U.S. win set. Thereafter, the key 
change came in the Soviet Union, with the rise of Mikhail Gorbachev. As Thomas Risse-Kappen 


has argued persuasively, Gorbachev’s victory brought to power a new domestic coalition that was 


*Eichenberg, "Dual Track and Double Trouble," pp. 3, 48-9. Recall that one normally 
expects agreement to be more likely when win sets expand--hence, the anomoly. 
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necessary to widen the Soviet win set to include support for a zero option.™ 

Thus, the principal parties to the INF negotiations display the expected pattern of only 
reaching agreement after each side’s win set expanded. The contrary observation in the intra- 
alliance game appears to be a by-product of the dynamics of bloc leaders moving towards 
agreement in the inter-alliance talks. This anomoly is no longer so anomolous in the three and 


three framework. 


First Puzzle: Origins of the Zero Option 


There are real puzzles in the evolution of Alliance policy on INF however. Given how 
things turned out, the most important puzzle is why Reagan chose to re-open the INF talks in 
1981 by offering a zero option. The choice is puzzling because the zero option proposal cast 
doubt on the main reasons European leaders had given for deploying new INF weapons. One 
objective announced with the 1979 dual track decision was reinforcing deterrence by filling in 
a perceived gap in the "escalation ladder." Even more important was "coupling." NATO leaders 


wanted America to reconfirm its commitment to defend Europe, despite the recent Soviet buildup, 


by placing new U.S. weapons in Europe.** To meet either of these goals, some Western INF 


deployments would be necessary whatever the outcome of arms control talks. Hence, even 
suggesting interest in a zero outcome tended to undercut the original rationales for deployment. 

The only way to explain this particular negotiating offer is through the three and three 
approach. The zero option proposal arose through a combination of transgovernmental and cross- 
level connections within the Western alliance, and the way these were affected by larger inter- 
alliance security concerns. Transboundary processes were critical, first and foremost, because 


the zero option idea did not originate in the U.S. government and was not initally considered a 


Thomas Risse-Kappen, "Did ’Peace Through Strength’ End the Cold War? Lessons from 
INF," International Security 16 (Summer 1991), pp. 173-5, 182-5. 


David N. Schwartz, NATO’s Nuclear Dilemmas (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1983), pp. 219-227; Raymond L. Garthoff, Detente_and Confrontation: _American-Soviet 
Relations from Nixon to Reagan (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1985), pp. 860, 1024, 
1031-2; Thomas Risse-Kappen, The Zero Option: INF, West Germany, and Arms Control 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1988), pp. 42-3, 54-8, 79-85. 
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viable option by Reagan Administration officials. Risse-Kappen has documented that: 


The origins of the proposal can be traced to the summer of 1979, when West German and 
Dutch Social Democrats suggested that NATO should not deploy the new INF missiles 
if the Soviets substantially reduced their SS-20 force. From that time on, the West 
European center-left insisted that a U.S. negotiating proposal for INF should contain a 
’zero option.’ 


But the U.S. had no interest in this proposal at first. In March 1981, as European protests were 
only beginning to take off, Reagan’s National Security Advisor, Richard Allen, denounced the 
zero option idea as "illusory."* 

Subsequently, pressure applied by European governments helped change the 
Administration’s tune. It is important to realize, however, that the process was one of 
transgovernmental rather than intergovernmental influence. Beginning in the summer of 1981, 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt pressed Washington to propose a zero option. But his 
message reached an Administration divided about what to seek in the arms talks. Comparatively 
moderate State Department officials, led by Richard Burt, preferred a proposal that would set 
equal ceilings above zero. But more hard-line Pentagon advisors, led by Richard Perle, seized 
on the SPD’s zero option suggestion to advocate a proposal that offered only a zero outcome. 
The interest of key European leaders in proposing a zero option helped boost the Pentagon’s 
position, creating an inadvertent transgovernmental alliance in support of that proposal.*” 

Consistent with the suggestion above that transgovernmental influences will normally 
display great specifity, these transgovernmental interactions account for why U.S. officials’ 
attention became focused on the zero option as a specific proposal with which to re-open INF 
talks. Yet this choice differed from what one would have expected from intergovernmental 
bargaining, where neither side was affected by internal divisions. Given unitary governments that 
calculated their security interests in traditional fashion, one would have expected a proposal like 
that favored by the State Department. Such a proposal would have been more consistent with 


the earlier strategic calculation that new deployments were necessary. 


**Risse-Kappen, "Lessons from INF," p. 181; Allen quoted in Strobe Talbott, Deadly Gambits 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1985), p. 57 


*’Risse-Kappen, The Zero Option, pp. 81-3; Talbott, Deadly Gambits, pp. 59-62. 
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The implication in the zero option that it might not be necessary to maintain any U.S. 
intermediate-range forces in Europe was a sharp break from the West’s previous positions. The 
sharpness of this departure from NATO policy was possible only because the transgovernmental 
pressures involved at this juncture were bolstered by two other elements of the three and three 
framework--inter-alliance relations and cross-level pressures arising from European public 
protests.** 

At the inter-alliance level, INF turned into a zero sum contest over deployment. Brezhnev 
and his immediate successors in Moscow sought to bolster anti-nuclear sentiment in Western 


Europe in the hope they could thereby block U.S. deployments without having to reach an INF 


accord.” This led Reagan officials, in both the Defense and State Departments, to view 


showing the Kremlin that America could make good on its commitments, and get the missiles 
in despite Moscow’s efforts, as the Administration’s chief priority.° A White House official 


averred that when the Administration took office, with regard to the Soviets, "the most important 


**This is where a three and three approach adds to what is otherwise a fairly similar analysis 
by Risse-Kappen. Though not in the terminology employed here, Risse-Kappen discusses in The 
Zero Option all three of the elements I am saying were important. However, his purpose is to 
explain the outcome of the INF case itself. Thus, he does not seek to identify the separate 
impact of transgovernmental and cross-level connections and the inter-alliance context, nor draw 
more general conclusions from their respective roles in this case. While mostly consistent with 
Risse-Kappen’s analysis, the analysis here goes one step further by trying to draw potentially 
generalizable hypotheses from the INF experience. 


*°Risse-Kappen, "Lessons from INF," p. 169, fn. 15, and p. 178; Jonathan Haslam, The Soviet 
Union and the Politics of Nuclear Weapons in Europe, 1969-87 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1990), pp. 111-12, 115-17, 125, 139; Andrew C. Goldberg, "Moscow’s INF Experience," in 
Michael Mandelbaum, ed., The Other Side of the Table (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1990), pp. 106-8. 


“Defense Secretary Weinberger, in his memoirs, cites "arrangements made by the Soviet 
Union" to aid anti-nuclear demonstrations and "manipulation of Western public opinion by the 
Soviets" as major causes of U.S. concern in the INF issue (Caspar W. Weinberger, Fighting for 
Peace [New York: Warner Books, 1990], pp. 338-9). This perspective was not unique to 
Pentagon hard-liners either. A senior State Department official likewise stated, "the Soviet game 
was to see if they could . . . stop the deployments" (interview by author, not for attribution). 


thing was to get deployment done."** 


This view of the inter-alliance context helps solve what should be another puzzle in U.S. 
adoption of the zero option idea. It explains why the faction that was more skeptical of arms 
control, rather than Europeanists in the State Department, was the one that capitalized 
successfully on European pressures to do more on the arms control track of the dual track 
decision. Because both factions agreed that Moscow must not be allowed to alter Western 
defense plans, Pentagon officials gained a decisive argument against State Department attempts 
to devise a possible compromise. They simply pointed out that any proposal designed to make 
an arms deal a realistic possibility in the near term might open the door to pressures on the U.S. 
to give up some or all of the scheduled deployments so as to close such an agreement.” In 
contrast, the zero option offer guaranteed full deployment unless the Soviets fully removed the 
weapons that had triggered the dual track decision in the first place. The impact of 
transgovernmental communications at this juncture hence depended, in part, on the nature of the 
inter-alliance game. If Moscow had not convinced all the relevant officials in the Reagan 
government that it was only out to block the deployments, Administration hard-liners would have 
found it much harder to promote the zero option idea. 

With respect to the inter-alliance game, the zero option would ensure the deployments 
came before arms control unless the USSR unexpectedly agreed to remove all its SS-20s. But 
this would be moot if the deployments never went through because of European public 
opposition. As a State Department official put it, in nuclear weapons policy, "first and foremost 
was the INF concern. Anti-nuclear forces in Europe threatened deployment." Hence, the fact 
Washington even listened to the transgovernmental communications from Europe depended 
heavily on the domestic protests occurring there. It was the possibility these protests might block 
NATO efforts to deploy a new generation of euromissiles that most gave force to the messages 
coming from the Schmidt government. Indeed, one official in the Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency estimated that European public opinion accounted for 95 percent of U.S. 


“Interview by author, not for attribution. 


“See the Perle statements quoted in Talbott, Deadly Gambits, pp. 82-4. 
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policy in INF.” 
When signals arising from European domestic activism became a concern in Washington, 


this formed, in three and three terms, a cross-level connection. By itself, this connection 


accounts for U.S. recognition that it needed to get negotiations started and make an appealing 


offer. And it was the need to appeal to European public opinion that most encouraged a sharp 
change from previous U.S. positions. 

But it is important to stress that European domestic pressures cannot alone explain the 
zero option. For the Reagan Administration did not necessarily have to adopt the zero option per 
se in order to deal with its image problem in Europe. Indeed, because many experts expressed 
skepticism that Soviet leaders would negotiate on the basis of the zero option, Reagan’s proposal 
did not give as strong an impression of U.S. seriousness about arms control as other alternatives 
might have.“ 

The focus on the zero idea itself in U.S. deliberations resulted only because of the 
transgovernmental connections described above. Cross-level pressures alone would not 
necessarily have narrowed discussions to the specific idea of proposing zero. But they were 
necessary to force Washington to take seriously the radical shift in policy implied in the 
transgovernmental message. Thus, the specific proposal with which Reagan opened INF talks 
can only be explained through a combination of these two different two-level interactions. 

Recognizing this reveals a weakness in the two-level game approach. That approach does 
not give full credit to the influence of domestic players. When it was being developed, its 
proponents realized that a model in which negotiators sit at two different boards opens up a host 
of strategies by which leaders can take advantage of interaction across the two levels. As a 
result, Moravcsik himself stresses, the two-level game framework focuses "primarily on the 


possibilities for strategic action by statesmen." It does not encourage exploration of the 


“Interviews by author, not for attribution. Later in the same interview, the ACDA official 
gave the figure of 75% instead. 


“Talbott, Deadly Gambits, pp. 80-1. 
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possibilities for similar action by domestic players.” 

Use of this framework therefore leads Eichenberg to underestimate the impact of 
European domestic actors in INF. Consistent with two-level game terminology, Eichenberg 
observes that the "zero option proposal . . . was targeted strategically on... European audiences" 


in an effort to ease their concerns about deployment.” But the emphasis on COG strategies is 


misleading here. This phrasing gives the impression Reagan was free to choose any proposal and 


selected the option that would best enable the U.S. to achieve its objectives in Europe. This 
underestimates the constraints on U.S. policy. 

When the ideas of the Social Democratic left were transmitted to Washington, this limited 
the proposals America could put forward if it wanted to suggest its negotiating positions were 
a response to European concerns. The U.S. had to give enough of the appearance of accepting 
the European left’s ideas as to make it difficult for Social Democratic activists to disassociate 
themselves from U.S. policy, while at the same time making it difficult for peace groups to reject 
it outright. Although the organizers of the protests in Europe declared that the zero option did 
not fully address their concerns, Reagan’s proposal was similar enough to their demands that 
protest leaders felt they could not simply denounce the zero option.*’ This tended to blunt their 
criticisms of U.S. policy and make it harder to rally wider public support behind the opposition 
to deployment. 


This was of course the intent behind the U.S. offer, but the important point is that in order 


“SMoravesik, "Integrating International and Domestic Explanations," p. 47; see also p. 23. 
Moravesik does note that the transboundary forms of interaction I have described may give 
domestic actors strategic options of their own, but this observation was not made the basis of any 
hypotheses for exploration in the case studies in that volume. The near-exclusive focus on how 
chief negotiators can strategically manipulate two-level games also characterizes Howard P. 
Lehman and Jennifer L. McCoy, "The Dynamics of the Two-Level Bargaining Game: The 1988 
Brazilian Debt Negotiations," World Politics 44 (July 1992), pp. 600-644, and Mayer, "Managing 
Domestic Differences." 


“Eichenberg, "Dual Track and Double Trouble," p. 37. 


“E.P. Thompson, one of the anti-nuclear campaign’s founders, outlines peace activists’ 
reservations in Beyond the Cold War (New York: Pantheon Books, 1982), pp. 123-32. 
Thompson gives a response to the zero option offer of "yes, but more!" 
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to undercut support for the peace movements in Europe the U.S. had to adopt some elements of 
the peace movement program. The U.S. strategy highlighted by Eichenberg involved, in the 
terms of the three and three framework, communicating through cross-level channels. What the 
two-level game approach does not recognize adequately is that such channels can run in both 
directions, limiting the strategic options of COGs. As one NSC official put it, "[we] felt we 
would not get the deployments through if we did not pick up the European phrasing of ’zero 


option.’" A White House political aide similarly averred, the "main goal [of the zero option] was 


to buy time for deployment. The decision was made with a heavy eye toward European 


opinion."* In short, the United States felt constrained to select a negotiating option actually 


being advocated by party elites who were skeptical of NATO policy that would also have some 
appeal to mass publics in Europe. The actions of European domestic constituents were thus plays 
in the game that limited U.S. policy options. 

This observation suggests a possible error in the conclusions that have been drawn in the 
collaborative project on two-level games. In his introduction to the volume, Moravcsik writes: 


we would expect statesmen to have a great deal of control over the initiation of 
negotiations and the setting of a negotiating agenda, less control over the domestic 
conditions under which the ratification vote is taken, and no direct control over the final 
vote itself. ... Just such a progression can be traced through the decade-long series of 
negotiations over the stationing and removal of nuclear missiles in Germany traced by 
Eichenberg.” 


Such a description may be accurate for Schmidt and his successor, the Christian Democrat 
Helmut Kohl, but it is exactly the opposite of the situation faced by Reagan. In actuality, the 
Reagan government felt most constrained at the beginning. And it is the United States, after all, 
which had the greatest say in whether there would be negotiations and what the Western side 
would propose. As the foregoing makes clear, the U.S. only agreed to start negotiations in Fall 
1981 and put forward the zero option as its opening bid because of the domestic protests in 


Europe and urgent pleas of European leaders, i.e., because it lacked control of events at that 


“Interviews by author, not for attribution. Further confirmation that transgovernmental and 
cross-level pressures constrained the U.S. to put forward a zero option can be found in the 
memoirs of Reagan’s Secretary of Defense, Caspar Weinberger (Fighting for Peace, pp. 336-9). 


“Moravesik, "Integrating International and Domestic Explanations," p. 39. 
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point. Althor he constraints on Washington never diminished entirely, thereafter, the U.S. 
Administration gradually gained confidence that it could achieve its policy objectives. And, far 
from lacking control over the final vote, the Administration was in the driver’s seat at the end. 
When the INF treaty was concluded in 1987, ratification in both the United States and Europe 
was a foregone conclusion. 

The inference the two-level games volume draws from INF is thus incorrect. In that 
particular case at least, national leaders were not relatively unconstrained during the initial, 
agenda-setting stages of the negotiations. Rather, European protests prevented COGs from 
maintaining control over the agenda and indeed helped broaden the agenda such that zero 
intermediate-range weapons in Europe became a live option. This suggests COGs are not the 
only actors whose choices of strategies should be examined. With the improved understanding 


of this phase of the INF case that a three and three analysis produces, a different hypothesis 


emerges. It appears domestic actors can be players as well, with an ability to shape the agenda 


for subsequent intergovernmental bargaining, especially when they are being wooed by the main 


rivals in the negotiations. 


Second Puzzle: The Return to Zero 


Eventual agreement on a treaty embodying a zero option actually required policy changes 
on both sides. The Soviets opposed the idea from the time it was proposed. And, in 1983, 
NATO adopted a new position. Early that year, European governments concluded their publics 
no longer saw a zero option as credible. They convinced the U.S. Administration to offer, in 
March 1983, to accept an equal ceiling above zero. In November, on the eve of deployments, 
the U.S. specified 420 warheads on both sides as its new position.” The zero option appeared 
dead. 

For this reason, as well as the earlier suspicions the Soviets would never go for zero, Kjell 


Goldmann observes, "few seem to have anticipated the outcome" of INF would be a treaty 


Talbott, Deadly Gambits, pp. 171-200; Jonathan Dean, Watershed in Europe (Lexington, 
MA: Lexington Books, 1987), pp. 133-4. 
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embracing a double zero. Explaining these "unexpected results,"*' however, is not something 


at which existing studies entirely succeed. None fully recognizes the importance of a lingering 


potential to activate cross-level connections at a time when concerns about the inter-alliance game 
reamained high. Yet the existence of cross-level channels was necessary to make possible this 
surprise result. 

Cross-level connections are not the sole explanation. The surprising agreement on a zero 
option is partly a function of dramatic shifts in Soviet policy, shifts Risse-Kappen has shown 
arose at least in part from domestic Soviet developments.” But the NATO agreement to return 
to the zero idea four years after European leaders had convinced the Reagan Administration to 
move away from that proposal also requires explanation. Here, the three and three approach can 
help. 

It is not always recognized that the NATO response needs explanation. Those who view 
the uppermost objective for the West as showing the Soviets they could not block deployment 
tend to suggest the West had no reason not to accept its own original offer. From this 
perspective, whatever type of agreement resulted after deployment made little difference, since 
the West had made its point.” 

But this neglects the reasons originally given for deployment, such as filling in gaps in 
the spectrum of Western deterrent capabilities and maintaining U.S.-European coupling. These 
rationales still carried a lot of weight in European capitals. As a result, key European leaders 
were quite reluctant to accede to a zero option. When Gorbachev first broached the possibility, 
French and German officials both dismissed the idea, arguing limits on conventional arms had 
to precede any move to eliminate INF. As the possibility of an agreement to ban INF weapons 


grew stronger, recurring press reports indicated British Prime Minister Thatcher and German 


*!Kjell Goldmann, "International Opinion and World Politics: The Case of the INF Treaty," 
paper presented at the International Political Science Association meeting, July 21-25, 1991, 
Buenos Aires, p. 29. 


**Risse-Kappen, "Lessons from INF," pp. 173-5, 182-5. 
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Chancellor Kohl were concerned that such a step would decouy.c the U.S. nuclear deterrent from 
Europe. Two close confidants of Kohl in the German ruling party openly expressed opposition 
to proposals for a double zero, while Kohl refused to commit himself in initial parliamentary 
debates, reinforcing the perception that Kohl had reservations.™ 

European acceptance should therefore not be taken for granted. For NATO to agree to 
an INF treaty incorporating a double zero required the U.S. government to exert pressure on its 
European allies, especially West Germany. Eichenberg’s analysis in fact makes this clear. He 
shows how the U.S. used the public appeal of zero to narrow the win set of Chancellor Kohl, 
making it politically impossible for Bonn to reject the impending INF deal. This is another 
example of cross-level communications, so Eichenberg’s observation is part of a three and three 
analysis as well. 

But it is also only half the explanation. Neither Eichenberg nor any other existing 


analysis has an adequate explanation for U.S. policy at this point. Reagan’s agreement to go 


back to the zero option after Gorbachev proposed it is not treated as problematic by any of them. 
All existing studies simply assume the U.S. could hardly turn down an idea it had originally 
proposed. 

Not so. The history of arms control contains several instances where the United States 
withdrew proposals it had on the table once the Soviets showed signs of moving to accept them. 
In the mid-1950s, the U.S. withdrew a general disarmament plan it had proposed after the Soviets 
made concessions to the Western position; later in the decade Eisenhower backed away from an 
inspection scheme for a possible test ban that U.S., British and Soviet scientists had previously 
worked out; and Jimmy Carter replaced the outlines of a SALT II deal agreed to by Ford and 


Brezhnev with a radically different proposal after he took office.” 


“Dean, Watershed in Europe, pp. 146-7; Richard C. Eichenberg, Public Opinion and National 
Security in Western Europe (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989), p. 107; Risse-Kappen, The 
Zero Option, pp. 132-5. 
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The difference between these cases and INF lies in the lingering fears about European 
public reaction and possibility for cross-level interactions in the latter case. In none of the three 
examples cited above could domestic actors in America’s allies potentially veto U.S. strategic 
plans. In the first case, European anti-nuclear protest was much weaker than its 1980s 
counterpart; in the second, the main target of protest was British rather than U.S. nuclear 
weapons development; and in the third example, at the time Carter took office, European publics 
were quiescent. 

But in the second half of the 1980s, European peace movements could still possibly derail 
completion of U.S. cruise and Pershing deployments if America rejected an INF deal in an 
attempt to retain such missiles. More importantly, European public opinion also could potentially 
prevent NATO from modernizing its short-range nuclear forces with the new U.S. Lance missile. 
At the extreme, popular reaction to U.S. rejection of a zero offer might even have pushed 
European governments away from support for Western defense policy in general.* 

Eichenberg, in an earlier book, has suggested these dangers were not real, but a three and 
three analysis shows otherwise. Eichenberg shows through survey data that, throughout the 
euromissile controversy, European publics still supported a U.S. presence in Europe and strategy 
of nuclear deterrence. Because these basic pillars of NATO policy had not been rejected, 
Eichenberg concludes that the Alliance could have turned down the zero option if European 
leaders had made the case to their publics that it was necessary to keep some U.S. forces on the 
continent to maintain coupling and avoid gaps in the spectrum of deterrent forces.™ 

But this argument neglects the inter-alliance context that existed at the time. If the 
Reagan Administration had tried to turn down Moscow’s zero offer, there is a high probability 


Gorbachev would have sought to win support through cross-level channels. Vigorous public 


Talbott, Endgame: The Inside Story of SALT II (New York: Harper & Row, 1979), pp. 38-78. 


“In the end, NATO cancelled Lance deployments anyway. But the U.S. was able to get a 
unified Germany to remain a member of the Western alliance and has been able to maintain a 
presence in Europe even after the collapse of the Soviet Union. These developments might not 
have been possible had the U.S. reneged on its willingness to accept an agreement welcomed by 
most of European public opinion. 


*SEichenberg, Public Opinion and National Security, pp. 29, 94-5, 108-11, 198-9, 230. 
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diplomacy was a major element of his approach to foreign affairs from the start.°° And many 
peace movement and opposition party leaders would likely have responded positively to 
invitations from Gorbachev to support the Soviet INF offer.” Failure to agree to some outcome 
that could be labeled "zero," therefore, would have led to pressures on West European political 
leaders to reject NATO policy and endorse Moscow’s position. Since this was exactly what the 
U.S. had sought, successfully, to avoid in the initial controversy over deployment, rejecting 
Gorbachev’s proposal was not likely to have been seen as a realistic option by the U.S. 
government. 

The prospect that the USSR could play a cross-level strategy successfully is sufficient to 
account for U.S. acceptance of double zero. But it may not have been necessary, as it appears 
President Reagan had no inclination to resist the idea of negotiating a zero outcome. If true, this 
does not change the argument much, as potential cross-level connections were still critical in 
removing constraints on Reagan’s ability to pursue this impulse. 

Eichenberg works from the claims that Reagan and his aides have made that Reagan had 
a strong streak of nuclear pacifism." He thus accounts for U.S. policy as a simple matter of 
the President really preferring the zero option to partial reductions. Given Reagan’s reported 
eagerness at Reykjavik to accept a proposal to eliminate all ballistic missiles, assertions of his 
anti-nuclear sentiment appear credible. Even so, Reagan’s preferences are not sufficient to 
explain U.S. policy, for it took the presence of cross-level channels for the President to achieve 


his preferences. This is because most European leaders and many of his own arms control 


Roderic Lyne, "Making Waves: Gorbachev’s Public Diplomacy, 1985-86," in Robbin F. 
Laird, ed., Soviet Foreign Policy, Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, v. 36, 1987, 
pp. 235-53. 


In Germany, for example, the opposition Social Democrats warmly welcomed Gorbachev’s 
embrace of the zero option (Herf, War by other Means, pp. 220-2). 
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advisors sought to dissuade Reagan from pursuing nuclear disarmament.” 
On strategic arms control, where Administration aides felt fewer worries about appeasing 


European public opinion, this meant Reagan did not see his more grandiose visions enacted into 


policy. Reagan, acting on his own at Reykjavik, nearly agreed to elimination of ali strategic 


weapons, stopped only by disagreement with Gorbachev on SDI. Thereafter, however, 
Administration arms control and military officials--with reinforcement from allied leaders, who 
felt freer to act here where their publics were unlikely to react--kept START talks focused on the 
existing U.S. proposal. Since Reagan did not take an active role on arms policy between 
summits and did not push the bureaucracy for action, after Reykjavik the moment for a possible 
dramatic move towards strategic disarmament passed.© 

On INF though, there was, as Eichenberg accurately describes it, an "(implicit) alliance 
between Ronald Reagan and the anti-nuclear forces in West Germany" at this juncture.“ Given 
the two-level game assumption that COGs like Reagan strategically manipulate such connections, 
Eichenberg only sees this alliance as constraining Kohl. But in fact it also constrained Reagan’s 
less-willing advisors to go along with Gorbachev’s INF offer. Absent the possibility of making 


such cross-level connections, which could have been capitalized on by either Reagan or 


* According to then Secretary of State, George P. Shultz, "President Reagan was consistently 
committed to his personal vision of a world without nuclear weapons; his advisors were 
determined to turn him away from that course," as were "[t]he British, French, Dutch, [and] 
Belgians" (Turmoil and Triumph [New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1993], pp. 360, 701). 

While one might not expect such differences between a President and his aides, they were 
possible because there had been nothing to make them salient before Gorbachev took office. 
Before that, the whole Reagan team had been in agreement that a major military buildup should 
take precedence over arms control. Differences in opinion only became important when, 
following several years of increased defense spending, a possible Soviet partner for Reagan’s 
disarmament schemes suddenly appeared. The President was unlikely to dismiss advisors who 
had supported the rest of his program simply because they did not share his views on this 
question, especially because he was "terribly reluctant to discipline or fire anyone" (Shultz, p. 
691). 
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Gorbachev, it is quite likely that certain European and American officials would have worked 
together to try to quash the zero option. European leaders who wanted to reinforce coupling 
between America and the continent would have found allies in State Department officials like 
Richard Burt and Roz Ridgway as well as in the Pentagon.® 

But, despite a couple efforts by DoD officials to rouse opposition in Europe,® no high- 
level transgovernmental alliance to resist the zero option ever formed. The possibility that either 
Reagan or Gorbachev might be able to turn European publics against their governments if those 
governments were seen trying to veto a U.S.-Soviet deal to eliminate INF weapons prevented 
European leaders from pushing the case against double zero. And this in turn removed the 
strongest argument U.S. officials with reservations about zero could have made against accepting 
the proposal. If the Europeans weren’t coming out against it, why shouldn’t the President 
overrule the objections of his more skeptical aides? At this point, the fact both superpower 
leaders could threaten to activate cross-level connections effectively forestalled the most likely 
form of transgovernmental alliance. Thus, in the end, cross-level connections removed potentially 
important constraints on Reagan’s ability to pursue his own preferences. The need to explain this 
stage in U.S. policymaking has never been recognized by other analyses of the INF case, and is 
accounted for only by the three and three approach. 

What the three and three approach contributes above all, however, is understanding of 
how a sharp, surprising break from the past became possible. The agreement on double zero was 
a departure from past arms control practice because it was the first agreement that ever 
eliminated a category of nuclear weapons. And it surprised the experts because it required both 
sides to abandon some of their traditional strategic objectives. It weakened coupling and 
removed a rung from NATO’s deterrent ladder; likewise, it eliminated a major tool of Soviet 
intimidation and cost Moscow a certain amount of face. 

The sequence leading to this change from existing practices and expectations began with 


anti-nuclear protest in Europe. This enticed Moscow, which in turn forced Washington, to use 


“Shultz, Turmoil and Triumph, pp. 701, 777-8. 
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cross-level channels to appeal to European domestic opinion. In the resulting competition 
between Washington and Moscow to advance proposals that would receive the more favorable 
reaction, European publics were able to send signals about their concerns that encouraged both 
Superpowers to consider a broader set of options than they originally deemed acceptable. This 
widening of the bargaining space made possible the sharp break from past policies that resulted. 


The INF case, therefore, suggests a potentially more general hypothesis. When domestic- 


international interaction of a cross-level form occurs in a situation of inter-alliance bargaining 


where the alliance level is important, the analysis here indicates, sharp departures are especially 


likely from the results one would expect if bargaining were purely intergovernmental. 


CONCLUSION 

The two-level game approach has made a positive contribution by making it clear that 
interaction between domestic- and international-level variables has a range of consequences. 
Because it thereby forces analysts to attend to the ways in which such interaction can affect the 
outcomes of interstate bargaining, the two-level game approach has been treated by its advocates 
primarily as a source of questions to examine in case study research. However, the two-level 
game idea does not provide the best starting framework for such empirical study of how 
domestic-international interaction affects international negotiations. This framework does not 
adequately account for the role that alliance partners can play in bargaining between military 
adversaries. And it does not distinguish between different kinds of domestic-international 
interaction. 

This paper has refined the two-level game approach to take account of these shortcomings. 
The resulting three and three framework incorporates alliance partners as a third level in the 
game and differentiates between cross-level, transnational, and transgovernmental forms of 
interaction. Using this approach to analyse the INF episode generates improved understanding 
of two key U.S. decisions. 

First, it better accounts for the initial decision of the Reagan Administration to propose 
a zero option. A combination of transgovernmental and cross-level interactions within the 
Western alliance, in the context of a larger inter-alliance security contest, are all necessary to 


explain this decision. Cross-level pressures account for the need to offer something new and 
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different, transgovernmental interactions explain why deliberations focused on the specific idea 
of a zero option, and concerns arising from the inter-alliance game explain why the faction in 


Washington preferring a zero offer was the side that was able to capitalize on the 


transgovernmental interactions. Second, the three and three framework can account for why the 


United States returned to the zero option in the final agreement. Here, the explanation lies in the 
potential of both Reagan and Gorbachev to make cross-level appeals to European publics, forcing 
European leaders and skeptical Reagan aides to swallow their reservations. By explaining these 
two decisions, the three and three framework reveals how an unexpected result became possible 
in the INF case. 

Examination of these two decisions also leads to two potentially generalizable hypotheses 
that were not uncovered by a two-level game anlaysis of this case. Based on the the impact of 
European domestic protests, I hypothesize that domestic actors are not just objects to be 
manipulated by the strategies of statesmen, but active players in their own right who can even 
shape the agenda for interstate bargaining. And because of the surprising result of this case, I 
hypothesize that cross-level interactions, when they occur in a context of inter-alliance 
negotiations in which alliance partners are important, are especially likely to produce sharp 
departures from previous bargaining positions. Desire by both alliance leaders to make effective 
cross-level appeals, and fear of the other one doing so, gets both parties to widen their win sets, 
making possible outcomes that would not be predicted by traditional, unitary actor approaches. 
Obviously, both hypotheses require further investigation. The essential point is that a three and 
three analysis could capture all the insights of a two-level game study and generate additional 


interesting hypotheses as well. 
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Where It All Began... Leipzig and German Unification. 
Introducing the case study 


In the history of German unification, Leipzig holds pride of place. It was here that peace prayers and 
discussion groups which had first begun in 1982, spilt over into the streets and were transformed into the 
so called Monday demonstrations between October 1989 and February 1990. Elsewhere, the events of 
Leipzig acted as a catalyst: GDR citizens were beginning to find a public and political voice and spurn the 
claims of the Socialist Unity Party to represent people’s interests. That the collapse of socialism in East 
Germany remained peaceful - after initial attempts to use force against demonstrators - has also been 
credited to Leipzig and the combined skills of the local party chief, the director of the Gewandhaus Kurt 
Masur, a protestant pastor and others in persuading the demonstrators to remain calm and the security 
forces not to intervene. ! 
At their high-point, the Monday demonstrations attracted 

300 000 participants in a city of some 510 000 inhabitants. The change of slogans from "We are The 
People’ to "We are One People’, has been well documented: since November 1989, the diverse demands 
of the first hour for social improvements of and political innovation in the GDR were submerged by an 
increasingly forceful rejection of the GDR itself and equally forceful demands for German unification. 


TABLE ONE ABOUT HERE 


In Leipzig, different people took part in the demonstrations as their political message changed: fewer 
women, fewer intellectuals and fewer middle-aged people participated. In the beginning, the Monday 
demonstrators accepted both German states, albeit with a bonus for the FRG (64% and 53% respec- 
tively). By 1990, acceptance of the "GDR’ in Leipzig had plummeted to 18% while the FRG was seen 
even more positively than before. (see Table 1, issues) In Leipzig, students and intellectuals were more 
hesitant about unification while blue collar workers and the over 50s favoured it particularly strongly. 3 

Through the street-culture of demonstrations and ’dialogue’> Leipzig hastened the collapse of the GDR; 
in many other respects too the city can be regarded as a microcosm of the ’transformation’ of the East: 
population loss, outmoded industrial structure and pollution, housing decay and socialist-style housing 
development characterised Leipzig in the GDR era. Leipzig, however, never lost its special position as a 
Messestadt, an international hub for trade fairs and and as a centre for education and the arts with five 
universities, an opera house, and the would famous Gewandhaus and Thomaskirche. 

In Leipzig, unification brought the adjustments and dislocations which accompanied the transformation 
from a socialist to a market economy. Drawing on empirical and statistical evidence, the case study 
attempts to show the extent and direction of these changes in Leizpig and their repercussion for people’s 
lives. The study also looks at Leipzig’s potential to turn its illustrious past into new economic viability and 
promise for the future. 


Leaving Leipzig 

The exodus of East Germans from their state, which has been a key factor in turning public protests for 
better conditions into the formal process of German unification, took full effect in Leipzig. Between 1989 
and the end of 1992, the city suffered an average annual net-loss of 16 000 inhabitants. At its peak, in 
December 1989, a record 5 269 left Leipzig. During the Wende, Leipzig was in fourth place, behind 
Dresden, Karl-Marx Stadt (Chemnitz) and Berlin as a net loser of population. Between them the four 
cities lost close to 70 000 people. * 

Since unification, population figures in the other cities have stabilised; in Leipzig, the exodus continues. 
A Biirgerumfrage, (citizens’ survey) by the city’s Statistical Office found in 1991 that 14 per cent of the 
population were considering to leave Leipzig, 3 per cent (or 10 000 people) had definite plans to move 
elsewhere.° Most of them intended to move to the west. Among young people, dissatisfaction with Leipzig 
was even higher: in 1991, 70 per cent intended to leave Leipzig at some point in the future. Only 17 per 
cent declared that they wanted to remain in Leipzig. \ 

The demographic decline dates back to the mid- fifties. Initially, population change reflected the decline 
in the birth rate as deaths began to outnumber births. Until the mid-eighties, Leipzig was in fact a net- 
beneficiary of population movements: more people moved into the city than left it. From 1984 onwards, 
the number of people leaving Leipzig has been higher than the number settling in the city. After having 
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passed the half-a million mark in 1905 and retained its place among the major German cities for the best 
part of the 20th century, Leipzig has dropped below that level in December 1992 and joined the ranks of 
medium-sized cities alongside Nuremberg, Dortmund or Essen. (Table 2) 


TABLE TWO ABOUT HERE 


The migration away from Leipzig may be explained in part by its geographical location: southern enough 
to be close to the former German-German border but too far away for people to commute to the West. 
Among the reasons offered by the citizens of Leipzig themselves, dissatisfaction with environmental 
conditions in the city has been the most important one. 


The city environment 

Perceptions of the quality of life in Leipzig before and after unification have been closely linked to 
perceptions of environmental conditions in the city. After Munich and Berlin, Leipzig is the third most 
densely populated city in Germany.® Already during the life-time of the GDR, one of the main reasons 
to leave the city was the high degree air pollution. ® It could be argued that such an emphasis on the 
environment reflects a reluctance to voice political or economic motives more openly. Yet, there is no 
doubt that environmental conditions in Leipzig had reached crisis point before unification. Locals spoke 
of a Vergrauung of the city, a grey mist of chemicals and dirt which blotted out the sun and discoloured 
buildings, vegetation and people. 

Leipzig tends to be known for its trade fair, and we shall come back to this important heritage. It has 
been less well known for its extensive industrial base, dating back to German industrialisation and the 
expansion in the thirties. Substantial engineering and chemical industries contributed 5% of GDR national 
output. Most were located in the traditional mode in or near the centre of the city. In addition, Leipzig 
borders in the south and north on extensive areas of lignite production. These had been developed during 
the GDR era and were still extended at the eve of unification. To make way for open cast mining, whole 
villages were evacuated and the inhabitants rehoused in the city. A major polluter, open cast mining 
transformed landscapes into moonscapes and placed Leipzig uncomfortably at the edge of an 
environmentally devastated area. 

When the economic activity in and around Leipzig was in full swing, pollution reached danger levels. 
In 1991, when many manufacturing industries in Leipzig and all of the lignite production had been closed 
or were awaiting privatisation and a new lease of life, air pollution remained up to 58% higher than the 
permitted level. A comparison of Leipzig and Hanover !° revealed, that on all counts and for all 
chemicals and polluting agents measured, Leipzig in 1991 was dirtier than Hanover, although the gap had 
begun to narrow. 1! By 1992, German and European safety standards had generally been reached. !* 


In GDR times, coal-fired power stations were the biggest polluters 13 while domestic usage contributed 
15% of air pollution. '* Since unification, filters have been installed to reduce pollution from the power 
Stations; in the private environments, problems remain as nearly half the households still depend on coal- 
fired heating. 

The housing situation is of considerable relevance to living conditions in Leipzig, and we shall come back 
to it. In the broader context of Leipzig’s city environment, unification did not only reduce pollution, it also 
increased it through the advent of the motor car as a means of transport for the majority of people. In 
GDR times, car ownership had been restricted through high prices and ten-year waiting lists. Unification 
opened the floodgates. In 1989, for instance, 270 000 cars were registered in Leipzig, about 30 000 more 
than five years earlier. By the end of 1990, 60 000 new registrations had been taken out. 15 At the end 
of 1992, just two years after unification, 70% of households in Leipzig owned a car, one in six owned two 
or more. !° Not visible in these data on life-styles is the fact the quality of the cars themselves has 
improved as Leipzigers were no longer restricted to Trabi or Wartburg but free to choose their preferred 
model from the open market. 

With regard to the quality of life in the city, environmental concerns remain a priority issue (91%) but 
increasingly include concerns about the impact of motor vehicles. The call for ’clean air’ now also means 
a call to curtail car traffic, extend pedestrianisation, improve the personal safety of citizens and traffic 
users. The 1992 citizens’ survey found most inhabitants complaining about traffic problems in the city, just 
3% declared themselves satisfied with the quality of Leipzig’s air. 17 Although shopping facilities and 
the apprearance of the city centre had improved in the eyes of its population, Leipzig is seen by Leipzigers 
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as shabby, run-down, not modern, a Messestadt with a fine past, but an unattractive present. The 
excitement of the Monday demonstrations has dissipated, and the dislocations of every-day life after 
unification are taking their toll.!® 


The End of the Employment Society in Leipzig 
In the German Democratic Republic, the constitutional right to work had all the hallmarks of a duty to 
work, and employment formed a major avenue of social and political integration. Well over 90% of East 
German adults of working age, men and women, were in employment. In the East, working was widely 
regarded as contributing ’more strongly to a person’s identity than in the West.’ 19 The view of working 
as the core of everyday life tended to be more frequent among older than younger East Germans. In 1990, 
for instance, 70% of the over 40s and 45% of the under 25s stressed the importance of working. East 
Germans with advanced educational qualifications expressed a clearer work orientation than qualified 
workers (Facharbeiter). 7° 

The employment society GDR was based on more than value orientations and the meaning of work for 
personal identity. The grass-root activities of the Socialist Unity Party were geared towards the Betrieb 
the place of work; in addition to the actual tasks involved in each job, the place of work determined 
political and organisational involvement, provision of leisure facilities, holidays, social clubs and friendship 
networks, child care and shopping outlets. East Germans lived and worked through their Betrieb; the 
working environment determined people’s social, political and personal activities of parents and their 
children. This dominance of the work-place in the social fabric of everyday life is no less trenchant a 
characteristic of the employment society than the degree to which people were incorporated into it as part 
of the workforce. 

In Leipzig, as elsewhere in the closing decade of the GDR, enterprises with over one thousand 
employees were the norm, the majority of them in manufacturing, while the service sector remained 
comparatively weak. (Table 3) 


TABLE THREE ABOUT HERE 


East German socialism favoured concentration (the so called Kombinate) and defied capitalist costing 
in favour of political priorities and mechanisms of central planning. As the primacy of politics gave way 
to market principles, East German economic enterprises proved to be too large, too labour intensive and 
low in productivity and too out-moded in their technologies. They were geared to supplying markets where 
quality did not appear to matter and competition played no part. The political upheavals in Eastern 
Europe closed the traditional Comecon outlets for East German goods while Third World markets for 
engineering products collapsed at the same time. The pressures on the East German economy to find new 
markets for their goods or to change their goods to find new markets, predate unification. When 
unification happened, East German international markets had already largely collapsed. Moreover, in the 
first flurry of unification, East Germans refused to buy East German products or produce, since they 
regarded them as inferior in quality. Only gradually did foodstuffs and other goods reappear in the shops. 
Those which reappreared had been westernised and improved in quality and appearance in order to regain 
a Stake in a newly competitive economic environment. 

In Leipzig, unification had a dual impact on economic life. 

Firstly, it set in motion a rapid process of economic restructuring. Before unification,the economic 
structure of the Leipzig (as that of the GDR in general) had hardly changed and resembled that of West 
Germany in the sixties. (Table 4) The process of modernisation and shift from the secondary to tertiary 
sector of economic activity began in earnest and at a rapid pace after unification and the virtual closure 
of manufacturing industries in Leizpig. The industrial centre of Leipzig re-emerged as a stronghold of 
banking, insurance, retailing and other service sector entreprises. (Table 5) 

TABLES FOUR AND FIVE ABOUT HERE 


In 1992, 80% of the businesses registered in Leipzig were in the service sector 21 Employment in 
manufacturing industries, which had already declined prior to unification now plunged by nearly 57% 
within a year and dropped a further 49% between 1991 and 1992. (Table 6) 


TABLE SIX ABOUT HERE 


In November 1990, Leipzig had a workforce of around one-quarter million; two years later, only one 
third were in regular employment, i.e. paid by their employer. The remainder had been phased out of the 
labour market, worked in state-aided employment or were involved in retraining in a transition from a 
redundant qualification to acquiring a new one. Actual unemployment has been relatively low: 6.5% in 
1990 and 10.4% at the end of 1992. This level compares favourably with most East German regions, and 
is even lower than in West German troubles spots of economic restructuring such as Duisburg (21%) or 
Bremen (11%). In December 1992, Leipzig had 50 056 registered unemployed. (Table 7) 

Table 7 shows how unemployment in Leipzig has been curtailed by publicly funded measures. Initially, 
short-time working (often at zero-working hours) dominated. In 1991, 40% of the labour force were on 
short-time. From July 1991 onwards, Leipzig shifted towards ABM employment. Under this scheme, 
employers are reimbursed for labour cost and some equipment of the workplace, provided the position 
is newly created and the person employed has been unemployed before and gains access to new 
qualifications through the ABM post. After the programme was first introduces, it appears as if 
restructuring the labour market through ABM had taken a backseat in Leipzig as employers contrived to 
reclaim their labour costs after sacking and then re-employing the very person who had done the job 
before. More evidence needs to be collected here before the impact of ABM on the labour market in 
general and on individual career opportunities can be judged more accurately. 


TABLE SEVEN ABOUT HERE 


In Leipzig, short-time working, ABM and also retraining courses to obtain (with public financial 
assistance) new skills for a labour market of the future have kept unemployment down and infused hope 
in people’s everyday lives, that they may find work, may obtain the required qualifications, remain active 
in the labour market or return to it in the foreseeable future. In order to assess the impact of unification 
on the labour market, such state funding of employment or training should be seen together with overt 
unemployment as the hidden unemployment, the unemployment which has been stopped from happening. 
Table 8 compiles a record of this hidden unemployment. Hidden unemployment comprises everybody on 
short-time, in ABM employment or undertaking retraining courses i.e. those people who are shielded from 
unemployment through publicly funded measures or programmes. One further category has been included 
in the record of hidden unemployment compiled in table 8: premature retirement. As stipulated in the 
unification treaty, East Germans above the age of 55 are being phased out of the labour market and 
offered transitional payments until they reach normal retirement age and their pension entitlement. 


TABLE EIGHT ABOUT HERE 


On 30 December 1990, the labour force in Leipzig was nearly unchanged since GDR times and 
numbered 251 131. Two years later, the total number of employed persons in Leipzig was reported as 72 
000. In 1991, it declined to about 100 000; between January and December 1992, a further 28 000 left the 
labour force into non-employment. 7* The breakdown of non-employment or state-aided employment 
in table 8 complements the information on employment and unemployment and shows how Leipzig has 
been turned from an employment to a non-employment society and life in Leipzig from one centred on 
work to one centred on non-working or uncertain working for a majority of citizens. 

In the context of non-working, premature retirement is more definitive, less reversible than any of the 
publicly funded labour market measures listed in table 7. Early retirement denotes the step from a working 
life to a life without employment. Given the centrality of work as a value in the former GDR, the inability 
to remain in employment is not normally cushioned by other interests, leisure pursuits, an active life as 
senior citizens or member of the third-age. Only the possibility to travel without restriction seems to have 
softened the blow for many people who had to retire early. 

In Leipzig, early retirement left its mark on the size of the labour force from the 2nd quarter of 1991 
onwards. By December of that year, over 18 000 people had taken early retirement. One year later, figures 


ABM stands for Arbeitsbeschaffungsmaf8nahmen. 


stood at over 33 000, an increase of 380%. 

Leipzig entered the third year of unification with its active workforce down to one-third of its original 
size and heavily dependent on financial support from the government and the Federal Employment Office 
to curtail overt unemployment. Unable to offer new posts, new developments, new employment 
opportunities in relevant numbers, and unable to project a sense that the economy is being recast towards 
a new beginning, Leipzig in the early nineties has reached the end of the old employment society. Among 
Leipzig’s adult population, non-employment, hidden unemployment and unemployment dominate their 
everyday lives and personal prospects. 


Training for a Future ? 

Training and retraining play a central role in the new environment of the post-employment society. In the 
social and economic history of Germany, training occupies an established place as a major aspect of 
preparing for employment and retaining or upgrading skills during employment. Vocational training and 
additional training in mid-career (Weiterbildung) have been firmly incorporated in the German labour 
market and an emphasis on training constituted a common thread in East and West Germany. In post- 
unification Germany, the focus on Weiterbildung developed a new significance as a means for people who 
had been established in their working lives to change tack, to retrain, update or recast their qualifications 
in order to be more meet the demands of a changed labour market. Leipzig alone had 30 000 participants 
on professional courses or in ABM employment in 1992, about one third of the workforce at the time. 

A second tier of the training culture concerns vocational education and training for school leavers and 
beginners. The tradition of quality control and control of access to the professions, which emanated from 
the medieval guilds and crafts was extended during German industrialisation into a well-structured system 
of work-based training and part-time education in vocational schools. The so called duales System has been 
the backbone of the German labour force, East and West. In the East, vocational schooling was normally 
Offered by the company, and given the large concentration in the East German economy, 75% of 
apprentices were training in firms with a workforce of 500 or more. In West Germany, small businesses 
and the craft sector have been the linchpin of the training system, providing about two thirds of the 
training places. Unification led to the closure of company based vocational schools in the East while 
enterprises whose production had been halted dismissed their apprentices and cancelled their involvement 
in the dual system. ” 

In Leipzig, apprentices faced the same problems. In June 1991, more than 2 000 young people, normally 
16-year olds, chased 1 500 training places. In addition, 700 young people had lost their apprenticeships due 
to closure of the company and had re-entered the search for training. By 1992, however, Leipzig recorded 
a surplus of training places although the overall number of young people in training had risen from just 
under 9 000 in 1990 to near 14 000 in 1992. The rise had two main reasons: the first concerned the high 
migration rate of young people at the time of the "Wende’, i.e. the cohort in training in 1990 was much 
lower than in earlier years. 1992 brought a normalisation. 

The increase in the number of apprentices also reflects the change of the system itself through 
unification. In the GDR, it normally took two years to become a qualified worker. In the FRG, most 
training programmes last three years. Since unification, young people follow the Western pattern and 
remain longer in training than had been customary in the past. On completion of their apprenticeships, 
the qualifications of young East Germans will be compatible in duration, contents, competitiveness with 
those of their peers in the West. Regulations, including detailed training profiles for each of the over 400 
possible fields, apply across Germany, and companies accepted for training are required to comply with 
them. In addition, examinations are administered centrally by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
and recognised accordingly. 

Although young people in Leipzig appear to have a headstart compared with their elders when it comes 
to coping with the new economic and business environment, matters are not as straightforward. As 
mentioned earlier, most training in the West of Germany is carried out in the small business- and craft 
sector, in firms which normally employ less than 20 people. In the East, such firms are only just emerging 
and are often short-lived. In 1991, the Leipzig Employment Offices alerted small- and medium sized 
businesses in the city to the possibility to benefit from a special subsidy whereby the Federal government 
funds training cost for an apprentice up to DM 5 000. ~ Yet, such businesses have been reluctant to 
take on training. One reason may be their unstable state; another that none of the personnel hold the 
formal qualifications required by designated trainers of apprentices. = 
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In the event, the majority of apprentices in Leipzig receive their practical training in so called 
iiberbetriebliche Ausbildungsstatten. Although these central training establishments comply with all the 
rules and regulations of the training curriculum and prepare their charges for the relevant examinations, 
training in an wiberbetriebliche Ausbildungsstatte is widely regarded as inferior. Similarly, full-time 
vocational education in schools or colleges is considered below par compared with training in the dual 
system. In 1992, 13% of trainees in Leipzig attended full-time vocational training courses, the remainder 
company based or centrally administered practical training combined with part-time schooling. 

For the old Lander, the transition to employment after training has long been identified as a significant 
hurdle. In the GDR, training led automatically to employment, and training places were allocated in areas 
where employment was offered. In West Germany, this correlation has never existed. The proliferation of 
training in small firms already forces most young people to find another job after qualifying. Many have 
been unable to match their employment to their qualifications and either risk professional demotion or 
face the need to recalibrate their qualifications in line with demand. 

Importing the West German system of vocational training into the East does open labour market 
opportunities and puts paid to the assumptions that East Germans fall behind West Germans in terms of 
quality training, work ethics and efficiency. In this perspective, the unified training system is an advantage. 
On the other hand, the mismatch of training places and employment which has already troubled West 
Germans, will be worse in the East. In Leipzig, offers of training places in declining industries such as 
engineering already outstripped demand, while not enough places were on offer in areas where young 
people see their future - retailing for instance, or social- and educational services and a the occupational 
group entitled “bodily care, hospitality, domestic care, cleaning’. ” 

The implementation of the West German system of vocational training has succeeded in shielding young 
people in Leipzig from unemployment. Two years after unification, all applicants had secured training; all 
those who have left full-time schooling had entered a social environment of vocational training and 
education. To that extent earlier fears proved unfounded. In 1991, 90% of pupils of both sexes near school- 
leaving age doubted that they could obtain a training place. 28 The same study of young people in 
Leipzig found 40% (48% men and 29% women) were confident that their training would result in 
employment; 17% (15% men and 19% women) held out no hopes of finding work after they qualified. 
From the West German experience it seems that young Leipzigers were realistic about the male-female 
gender gap of prospects in the labour market. The long-term prospects of Leipzig’s young in the labour 
market cannot be predicted while this labour market itself remains in transition. Training will, however, 
render Leipzig’s young generation of Fachkrafte and qualified people competitive throughout Germany 
and may underpin their resolve to leave Leipzig in search of a better future. 


Messestadt Leipzig or: Catching up with the past: 

One of the main rays of hope for Leipzig since unification has been its world-fame as Messestadt, the 
venue for major trade fairs. Yet, here too, the past overshadows the future. For centuries, the Leipziger 
Messe , which dates back to 1165, turned the city into a hub of international trade. Originally, traders 
displayed and sold their wares in Leipzig. In modern times, Leipzig pioneered the concept of the 
Mustermesse where trade is based on samples and the fair allows maximum information and business 
communication. 

Until the Second World War, Leipzig held a near-monopoly as Messestadt in Germany. After 1945, the 
division of Germany promoted the development of Hanover, Cologne, Frankfurt, or Munich as venues for 
general or specialist trade fairs, but Leipzig continued to host trade fairs, now with the added significance 
of linking East and West. For East Germany, the trade fair was a welcome window to the world to 
advertise the achievements of the German version of a socialist economy. As a city, Leipzig became less 
cut-off from the non-communist world than other provincial cities in the former GDR but remained 
something of an international meeting place. As Eastern Europe became more permeable and Western 
venues more accessible, the special function of Leipzig as a bridge between East and West faded. Yet, the 
biannual Leipziger Messe continued to the very end of the German Democratic Republic. The last of 
these, in the autumn of 1989, is said to have attracted 349 800 visitors and over 5 000 exhibitors. 

Unification changed all this. With Leipzig now in direct competition with established venues in West 
Germany, with Eastern Europe in transition but no longer dependent on Leipzig for a window to the West 
and to the world, and with East German industry reduced to a rump, Leipzig has been forced to find a 
new role as a Messestadt. It opted for diversity and has attempted to attract a great number of smaller, 
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specialist exhibitions. In 1991, for instance, Leipzig hosted 30 different trade fairs ranging from gardening 
or poultry farming to shop-fitting and a book fair, complementing and rivalling that in Frankfurt. In 1992, 
35 fairs took place in Leipzig. Their size, however, and commercial importance bear no comparison with 
West German rivals or their own past. The traditional Spring Fair in 1992, for instance, attracted only 
51 000 visitors. Taking all Leipzig trade fairs in 1991 together, the city counted about one million visitors. 
By comparison, Hanover hosted 7 trade fairs and attracted nearly 1.5 million visitors; Frankfurt/Main held 
19 trade fairs with close to 3 million visitors. 7? 

There is no doubt that the city is determined to revive the Leipzig trade fairs in a changed economic 
environment and in direct competition with West German venues. The obstacles are formidable. The first 
concerns the physical location of the fair and the equipment of the buildings. Leipzig has two sites: the 
traditional venue of the trade-fair consists of a range of inner-city buildings around courtyards. Linked 
through charming passage ways (Passagen) which are being refurbished and add a tinge of luxury to 
Leipzig, exhibitions are housed on up to four floors in a number of different buildings (albeit in walking 
distance from one another) without elevators, air conditioning, and only minimal communication facilities. 
Sanitary installations have been improved but are far from adequate for mass events. In short, Leipzig’s 
traditional site for trade fairs has yet to rise to the challenge of modernisation. 

The same is true for exhibition halls which were constructed in the sixties to house Leipzig’s trade fairs. 
Although modern by East German standards, they cannot compete with those familiar in the West. In 
addition, access to this second site is difficult by road or public transport, and improvements, although 
planned, have yet to get under way. 

A second obstacle to Leipzig’s leap into commercial competitiveness is a shortage of suitable hotel 
accommodation. In 1938, Leipzig recorded 700 000 overnight stays in hotels and guesthouses in the city. 
In 1992 the figure was the same. *° In Hanover, by contrast, overnight stays were 200 000 fewer in 1938 
than in Leipzig but had reached about one million in 1990. Similarly, Hanover offered more than twice 
as many hotel beds in 1990 than in 1938; in Leipzig, little had changed. 31 Moreover, Leipzig’s roads 
have yet to be adapted to modern traffic levels; its public transport system, although extensive, is based 
on trams and buses and does not, as its West German equivalents, incorporate underground transport. The 
airport between Leipzig and Halle has only recently been open to national and international flights. Even 
compared with the airport in Hanover, one of the smallest in West Germany, Leipzig airport is minuscule. 
In 1938, it handled three times as many passengers as Hanover; now Hanover handles ten times as many. 
Unification has laid bare the GDR legacy of backwardness and the size of the challenge the Messestadt 
Leipzig faces in the bid to recapture some of its past significance. 


Housing in Leipzig - Legacies and Prospects 

In a case study of the impact of unification on everyday life in Leipzig, housing must not be left out. It 
has been argued that housing - alongside food and work - relates to basic human needs. The availability 
of housing and its quality are important influences on life-styles and satisfaction with living conditions in 
a given environment. Moreover, after housing cost had been frozen on the 1936 levels, unification injected 
market principles into the former GDR with rent rises, changing property values and a new significance 
of private ownership. In Leipzig, housing has also been perceived as a major factor in determining whether 
or not to leave the city, and the citizens’ surveys of 1991 and 1992 devoted major sections on evaluation 
housing conditions and housing satisfaction. Since housing development before German unification has 
been a major tenet social policy, the focus on housing can also highlight some of the GDR legacies on 
living conditions in Leipzig. 

In comparison with other German cities, Leipzig survived the Second World War relatively unscathed. 
19% of its housing stock had been destroyed, 37% damaged but 45% remained intact. By the end of 1950, 
the streets had been cleared of rubble, some 8 000 residential units restored, and 100 newly constructed. * 
Elsewhere, the pace of normalisation was slower, and Leipzig’s headstart might explain its size and 
population growth in the immediate post-war years. 

The momentum proved short-lived. In order to understand the structure of housing in Leipzig and the 
impact of 40 years East German housing policy on the city, that housing policy itself has to be illuminated. 
In fact, housing policy in Leipzig as elsewhere was removed from local authority control in the early fifties. 
While policy issues and development decisions were taken at state level, regional authorities administered 
the allocation of residential units to applicants. *° 

The emphasis on housing in the first hour was soon superseded by an emphasis on industrial 
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development - notably creating steel production, mining, an overseas harbour, ship building and oil 
refineries in that section of Germany which did not have these industries on its territory before 1945. At 
that time, housing development was largely confined to providing accommodation for the workers in 
Stalinstadt (later Eisenhiittenstadt), Hoyerswerda or Rostock. - Leipzig had no new industrial sites, and 
thus no claim to such development. 

From the early seventies onwards, the SED and East German government targeted housing as a key 
domain of social policy and an focal point of central planning. On paper, the state succeeded in 
constructing new housing, in improving existing stock, in alleviating the housing shortage. On paper, 3 
million new flats were completed between 1971 and 1989, each millionth flat completed in Berlin and 
marked by an official ceremony with full media coverage and political dignitaries. On 12. October 1988, 
a roofer with a young family was celebrated, again in Berlin, as the new occupant of the three-millionth 
flat. Honecker and other top politicians turned out to mark the occasion. 

In fact, there was no three-millionth flat. Throughout its building programme, the GDR completed only 
2 million flats - the remaining million appeared in the statistics but were no more real than Potemkin’s 
villages: non existent. In 1988 and 1989, the GDR over-reported its building successes in the state-owned 
sector by over 50%. ” 

In the early days of the GDR, housing development was more diversified than in its closing decades. 
Until the mid-fifties, private construction accounted for 30-60% of development, by 1970 it had been 
reduced to zero. 37 Apart from the state, only workers’ cooperatives received permission (and materials) 
to build housing although private construction re-emerged in the eighties. At the eve of unification, 13% 
of building work in the GDR was carried out by private individuals, 60% by the state and the remainder 
by cooperatives. The ownership patterns reflected the state dominance in the housing sector. In Leipzig, 
private ownership remained highest in older districts where little new housing was being constructed while 
State ownership or cooperatives dominated in districts with major new developments. (Table 9) 


TABLE NINE ABOUT HERE 


In the GDR, housing construction was also designed to recalibrate ownership patterns and reduce the 
private sector. Social policy was determined by political criteria. They tended to disadvantage private 
owners and favoure state developments. The system of building construction itself favoured state 
development (including cooperatives) and hampered non-state activities in the housing sector. Since 1958, 
construction of new housing had been standardised across the country. Ready made building elements were 
produced for mass assembly on the building site. Such elements would consist of walls with windows 
already in place, whole bathroom- and kitchen components including wall-mounted cupboards on one side 
and a high-level cisterns on the other. Components were standardised, produced in construction combines 
and used throughout the GDR to the exclusion of all other building materials. This so called 
Plattenbauweise resulted in a high degree of uniformity between the 70 or so major building projects in 
the GDR - each on a green-field site, each housing 50 000 or more people, and each offering virtually 
identical residential units. The major change to be introduced since the Plattenbauweise was first applied 
in Hoyerswerda in 1957, concerned the size of rooms. Since construction combines entered the number 
of completed units - not their size - in their claims to have fulfilled (or over-fulfilled) their economic plan, 
flats became smaller as time went on. The quality and durability of buildings in Plattenbauweise have also 
been questioned as maintenance problems arose soon after completion. 

Moreover, the exclusive use of the Plattenbauweise and of prefabricated, units resulted in a shortage of 
non-standard building materials. This had two major consequences. Firstly, it curtailed private building 
construction of any kind. Only people with special connections to suppliers could build homes or obtain 
materials for the maintenance of existing properties. Secondly, the shortage of non-standard building 
materials scuppered the programme to modernise East German housing stock. Between 1970 and 1990, 
the GDR claimed to have modernised over one million existing homes. In fact, no more than 225 000 were 
modernised. 


Housing stock and living conditions 
Leipzig exemplifies these housing developments in the GDR and the their social legacies. Housing in the 


city is old. In 1991, nearly half the housing stock dated from before 1919; overall two thirds of Leipzig’s 
housing had been completed before the Second World War. As Table 10 indicates, housing in Leipzig is 
older than that in the former GDR as a whole, older than that in the Federal Republic and also older than 
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that in Hanover, the city which seems to similar in its size and commercial orientation, but which the 
comparative profile reveals as more modern than Leipzig on all counts. >? 


TABLE TEN ABOUT HERE 


In 1972, excavation work began in Leipzig Griinau to construct one of the mass housing developments 
which came to characterise housing construction in the GDR since 1970. The first buildings were 
completed in 1977; in 1988 the project was declared completed. Originally planned for 100 000 people, 
Griinau was scaled down to house ’only’ 80 000, one in five of Leipzig’s population. In fact, the occupants 
of the new flats in Griinau came almost exclusively from Leipzig itself. The shift of population which 
should have alleviated the housing shortage in Leipzig, had no visible impact. Given the proliferation of 
old housing and the failure of government policy to maintain and repair existing housing stock, Leipzig 
had as many residential units fall into decay as were newly constructed. 4° The 35 000 new flats in 
Grinau, and the building programme between 1945 and 1970 which resulted in 36 000 residential units 
(Wohnungen) “! failed to increase the total housing available and usable in Leipzig. Since Leipzig 
Statistics continue to list all housing, whether inhabitable or not,(e.g. table 9) the true picture remains 
hidden from view. Notwithstanding its net-loss of population, Leipzig entered the post-unification era with 
a housing problem. In 1991, over 19 000 household were waiting to be housed or rehoused and about 4 
000 homes were found; in 1992, 10 000 households applied, 2 500 homes were allocated.** 

Condemned buildings apart, the quality of housing in Leipzig, as generally in the former GDR, has been 
lower than in the old Lander. In the East, an average flat measures 63 square meter, in the West over 80. 
In the West, most flats and houses today have inside toilets, bathrooms, central or modernised heating, 
are connected to the public sewage system and the majority even have their waste water treated. (Table 
11) 


TABLE ELEVEN ABOUT HERE 


Compared with the West and also with Berlin, housing in Leipzig has been caught in a modernisation 
gap. This gap is larger in districts with older, often privately owned properties than in districts where new 
development took place. In Leipzig West, the district which includes Griinau, over 87% of household in 
1991 had a bathroom; in older districts such as the south-east, nearly 40% of households were without. 4% 
Although conditions improved in all districts since the early seventies, the quality of housing lies well 
below that in the West or in Berlin (East). 

In GDR times, new flats were much sought after since they would be equipped with modern sanitary 
facilities, central heating, hot water. In a society, where materials for repairs were unobtainable and older 
properties were left to decay, tenants’ satisfaction with new apartments tended to be high. In Griinau, the 
majority or residents had been relocated from Leipzig, ie. many had been moved from condemned 
properties and the new residents perceived their Griinau flats as luxurious. Only gradually did discontent 
grow - partly because Griinau lacked leisure and shopping facilities, travel to the city centre was 
cumbersome, and the new suburb seemed to offer little more than a place to sleep to its 80 000 
inhabitants. Since unification, the erstwhile luxurious apartments also appeared too small, ill-equipped and, 
judged by housing standards in the West, no longer as desirable as they once were. 

Despite the modernisation deficits and despite the waning popularity of Grinau, citizens in Leipzig are 
more satisfied with their housing situation (59%) than with their neighbourhood (51%) or their district 
(38%). © Asked about priorities for Leipzig’s housing policy, over 60% thought the government should 
fund new and cheap housing (council houses); by contrast, modernising older properties appeared low 
down the list; 39% did not think it important at all. “© While West Germans have tended to voice 
concern about the poor state of buildings in East Germany, Leipzig’s citizens at least seemed to notice it 
less and care less about it. 

Their concerns were more immediate. The 1991 Citizens’ Survey in Leipzig found that less than half the 
city’s inhabitants did not plan to apply for housing support; all others had firm or provisional plans to 
apply. The subjective assessment of need was so sizeable that the authors cautioned would-be recipients 
to expect support only if their incomes were at or below the stipulated level. 47 For many Leipzigers 
who planned to claim housing benefit, this was clearly not the case. People’s fears of housing cost, so it 
seems, had unleashed a hankering for state subsidies in the private sphere. 
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Throughout the GDR era, the state had dominated the housing sector; rental charges were held at pre- 
war levels and amounted to 2% of household expenditure; in the West, average expenditure on housing 
had risen to 25% of income. Before unification and without taking the different values of the East German 
and the West German currency into account, household incomes in the East were 53% of those in the 
West. Since the introduction of the Deutschmark in July 1990. incomes have been adjusted towards West 
German levels with the aim to establish parity in the mid-1990s. In the new Lander generally, earnings 
reached 60-70 per cent of those in the old Lander. In Leipzig, average household income in 1991 stood 
at 65% of those in the West. (see Table 12) cost of living surged, and the prospect of rent increases 
exacerbated general uncertainties about living conditions and material welfare. In Leipzig, there seemed 
to be a widespread acceptance of linking rental charges to the size of flats or houses and facilities ner! 
included; finally, it was felt, the privileged of yesterday had to pay for their luxuries like everybody else. 
The overriding sentiment, however, was anxiety that rents might increase further, that owners might 
terminate leases, that housing would no longer remained static, predictable, affordable. In these 
circumstances, access to supplementary payments constituted a lifeline to survival. 

In 1991, over 37 000 household in Leipzig received housing benefits; in 1992, over 63 000 applications 
for housing benefit had been approved. *? Among the elderly in residential care, the need for 
supplementary payment was largest since the cost of their care had been adjusted to market principles 
and could not be covered through existing old-age pensions. 5° Single parents, people without vocational 
qualifications and the unemployed were most in need. 


The Social Divides in Leipzig 

Before the unification of Germany, Leipzig’s poor were hidden by a generally low standard of living, a 
shortage society. The Eastern model of the welfare state was based on central control, on provision at very 
low cost of so called essentials (basic foodstuffs, housing, child-care), occasional luxuries (Bananas at 
Christmas for instance) and, no less imporant, access to material privilege through political conformity and 
elite networking. 

Unification brought the Western model of the welfare state to the East, based on the right of the 
individual - regardless of political persuasion, age, gender, nationality or personal background - to a 
minimum standard of living. State support and benefit ing “4 have been defined against an official 
poverty line, devised to secure a minimum standard of income. > 1 Compared with social expectations and 
general lifestyles in Germany, this official poverty line has been drawn low, some say too low to be 
realistic. Ulrich Beck even argued that the salient dividing line in a society does not coincide with the 
official poverty line but arises from the subjective pameption whether or not an individual can partake in 
the social opportunities in his or her environment.** By this yardstick, he suggested that even before 
unification, Germany had become a two-thirds society: two thirds of the population enjoyed mainstream, 
modern, and affluent living, the other third were excluded from it and without social prospects. Other 
Studies applied different measures of hidden poverty but arrived at similar conclusions: a widening social 
divide in nny between the haves and the have-nots, the insiders and outsiders of the Wohlstands- 
geselischaft. > 

Since unification, the differences between East and West added another salient incongruity. The separate 
developments in the two Germanies produced contrasting social systems which left their imprint on social 
environments and people’s expectations. For the West it has been argued that better education and 
lifestyles fostered a shift from materialist to postmaterialist values, from an emphasis on work or economic 
stability on qualitative values such as self-realisation, environmental protection, partnership. 54 In the 
East, the primacy of politics in the social order and the blockage of modernisation processes combined 
to create living conditions where material needs were never easily satisfied and postmaterialist orientations 
slow to emerge. 

Unification underpinned these materialist concerns. Unempioyment and the uncertainties of the labour 
market in the wake of market principles and competition, placed an added emphasis on employment and 
working as one of the core values of a person’s life. As we saw earlier, the threat or the experience of 
unemployment has destroyed the employment society of yesteryear and given material concerns and values 
a new lease of life. Compared with the situation before unification, incomes in have changed dramatically. 
(Table 12) By December 1992, household incomes in Leipzig had risen by 122% on average compared with 
their GDR level. On paper, all groups saw their income rise at an unprecedented rate, and some saw their 
relative social position change. Thus, pensioners seem to be better off post-unification than married 
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couples without children while single-person households enjoyed the iargest percentage increases and 
single parents saw some of their social cushioning eroded. 


TABLE 12 ABOUT HERE 


The numerical rise in income has, however, not mellowed the sense of disadvantage compared with the 
West. In 1989 it ignited discontent into protest. In the 1990s, it manifests itself as East-West resentment 
and a notion that East Germans are doomed to remain second class citizens for the foreseeable future. 
In Leipzig, uncertainties about the security and the level of personal incomes, concerns about standards 
of living and the impact of unification on the lifestyles, have people look to the state for help. In 1991, 
5 per cent of the city’s population planned to apply for social benefits (Sozialhilfe) as a means of survival, 
and an additional 18 per cent antici icipated that they would have to draw on benefit payments to alleviate 
hardship and meet special needs. *° In reality, welfare payments in Leipzig fall far short of these self- 
assessments of need: In 1991, 13000 people (2.6%) received benefit, 12 500 of them (96%) to cover 
regular living expenses. In 1992, the number of Leipzigers on social security had risen to 16 500 (3.3%) 
with 11 600 (70% of those receiving benefit) dependent on it for everyday survival. 57 Data for 1990 
suggest that in Lei ipzig, a higher percentage of the population than elsewhere in Saxony received social 
security payments ~” but Saxony as a whole lay considerably below the level of welfare payments in other 
German regions. If we take welfare - as a ready measure of poverty, Saxony was the least poor 
of Germany’s regions, East or West. > 

Whether the relatively high level of social security payments in Leipzig points to higher poverty levels 
than elsewhere in Saxony or whether the city administration in Leipzig was more efficient in making the 
new system of claims and benefit payments operational, cannot be answered with certainty yet. Some 
observations, however, can be made at this stage. Firstly, in Leipzig, the number of claimants increased 
by about one third in the first two years after unification and, as elsewhere in the Federal Republic, the 
emphasis within welfare payments shifted from regular income support to occasional payments. Secondly, 
the number of people in Leipzig who received any kind of benefit remained very much smaller than the 
number who thought in 1991 that they were too poor to cope and should receive state support. There 
is some evidence that inhabitants of Leipzig have retained a sense that their needs are not met under the 
new social conditions and policies. A study of women in Saxony found more optimism in Dresden and in 
rural areas outside Leipzig than in the city. Respondents in Leipzig were particularly concerned about 
employment, and their social and material wellbeing. (Table 13) 


TABLE THIRTEEN ABOUT HERE 


Among the reasons to make | avium and households dependent on Sozialhilfe, unemployment has 
been the most iuportont one. Of recipients with children under the age of 15, about two thirds were 
female single parents. ©! The comparison of Leipzig, Dresden and Saxony identified single and divorced 
women and women over the age of 45 as the least optimistic with regard to their personal future 62 while 
the 1992 survey of citizens in Leipzig confirmed a difference between personal and general perspectives 
which had already surfaced in national opinion polls: people were confident ~"y their own circumstances 
and prospects than about those in Leipzig or in the new Lander as a whole. ° 


TABLE FOURTEEN ABOUT HERE 


In 1992, only 2 per cent of Leipzig’s population expected their own living conditions to deteriorate 
significantly over the next five years while 28% anticipated improvements. (Table 14) Pockets of optimism 
and pessimism emerged. Among apprentices, for instance, the highest and the lowest measure of 
confidence (40% optimists, 5% pessimists) stood side by side and may reflect the certainty of training but 
the uncertainty of subsequent employment. Among people without qualifications, fewer than average 
(23%) felt certain, things would improve. In the competitive Leistungsgesellschaft, the lower qualified have 
been least successful to find their niche and have been hardest hit by unemployment. In other words, the 
self-evaluation of their prospects suggests that the citizens of Leipzig have already understood the 
inequality of chances in the social market economy, and which groups may lose out. Overall, however, the 
people of Leipzig in 1992 regarded their future in as better than their past and they were more positive 
about their own situation that that of their city or region. 83% expected their own situation to improve, 
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13% thought it would remain unchanged and just 4% expected a deterioration. Differences between men 
and women, between socio-economic groups or age cohorts were minimal. Apprentices anticipated most 
improvements over the new five years (92%), students the least (78%); among the youngest optimism 
(88%) and pessimism (5%) were relatively high. Adherents of the PDS and the Republican Party featured 
among the pessimists (61% and 55 % respectively). - 


TABLE FIFTEEN ABOUT HERE 


Employment and unemployment can be singled out as the most important factors in determining 
expectations and shaping attitudes. Those who perceive their employment as secure tend to be more 
Satisfied with their economic situation; unemployment and uncertainties about employment increase 
perceptions of economic hardship. (Table 15) Uncertainties about employment also increase the focus on 
it as a priority issue. In Leipzig, for instance, women have borne the brunt of unemployment (over 65%) 
and women tend to list employment as their number one priority. Men, by contrast, tend to emphasise 
freedom of speech as a top priority with employment in second place. (Table 16) 


TABLE SIXTEEN ABOUT HERE 


On the one hand, these value orientations underline that an employment motivation has persisted 
among East German women despite unemployment and problems of regaining access to the labour market. 
On the other hand, the gender specific value orientations in Table 16 point to a traditional distance from 
political and public life and a persistence among women in the East of traditional women’s concerns. 
(marriage/partnership and children) 

In Leipzig, a different type of traditionalism, however, could also be present. Surveys of young people 
had shown throughout the eighties that work- and employment related values were rated as priorities 
without gender difference. The changed circumstances since unification, and the uneven impact of 
unification on life-styles, material personal circumstances and employment prospects seems to have 
introduced a new type of gender divide. Women in Leipzig appear to cling to their pre-unification values 
of work, followed by family. Among men, attitudes seem to have been recast a little in the new political 
and social climate. The new emphasis on freedom of speech may be linked with men’s greater inclination 
to take an active part in politics, join parties, turn out to vote. Forty years of socialism did not overcome 
the gender gap of political participation, since the institutionalised participation of women (and other 
social groups) in the political system did not translate in influence, activity, or the ability of the individual 
to shape events. Instead, the East German model utilised prescribed participation to buy acquiescence. 
Individual participation, therefore, and value orientations to sustain it are of a more recent, post- 
unification vintage. 

In Leipzig, participation is perceived in the first and dominant instance as social participation: as living 
in an environment with good facilities and as securing a sufficient income to secure the desired life-style. 
Political participation or concerns about the democratic fabric of society have dissipated since their fiery 
and brief blossoming in the autumn of 1989. 

Living in Leipzig after unification means bringing the comforts of the Wohlstandsgesellschaft, western 
consumerism, modernity and style into the city. In 1992, Leipzigers were satisfied with their shopping 
facilities and with their improved city centre. The redevelopment of Leipzig’s city centre, however, 
highlights the emergent social divides: the old courtyards, Passagen and superbly elegant shops restored 
(after previous occupants and leaseholder had been forced to leave in the wake of rising rental charges). 
Exquisite jewellers, world class fashion houses, exotic perfume and cosmetic shops brought a dimension 
of luxury into Leipzig which had not been seen in the city since the thirties. Only now, most locals can 
only stop and stare; the goods, the whole style of top-quality consumerism are beyond their means. They 
crowd into the bargain-buy clothing store C&A, into Kaufhof, Horten or other Western origin mass- 
consumer shops. The elite-redevelopment in the heart of Leipzig seems to belong and relate to another 
social world. 

Unification has smashed the state-engineered uniformity which characterised East German society. An 
analysis of household incomes in 1992 suggests that Leipzig already has very high and very low earners and 
an uneven distribution of social opportunities. 65 Income ranged from less than DM 1000 per month to 
over DM 5000. Civil Servants and some of the self-employed emerged as top earners. Household incomes 
from blue collar or white collar employment were concentrated below DM 3000 per month. Income was 
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lowest in one-person households; of those earning less than DM 1000, the majority were women. © 
Predictably, the least qualified received the lowest incomes. That graduates of a Fachschule (technical 
college) earned less than a Meister ©’ shows the new inequalities. Fachschule graduates in the former 
GDR were predominantly (about 80%) female while most Meister (87%) were male. Moreover, the 
qualification of Meister today grants access to self-employed status and, as we saw earlier, top earning 
potential. By contrast, Fachschule qualification do not enjoy a comparable recognition in the German 
economic environment. 

There are winners and losers of the new income differentiations. The reduced income levels of women 
in the GDR era have been exacerbated after unification. In Leipzig, women are over-represented in the 
lowest paid in employment. They are also overrepresented among the unemployed and among those in 
premature retirement. Generally speaking, all the groups which have been phased out of employment 
perceive their situation as one of economic hardship and regard their income potential as too low. 
Although benefit levels have been aligned to those in the West and the economic situation of the 
unemployed or those in early retirement is comparable in East and West, those affected rate their 
prospects as poor. (Table 17) In Leipzig, the average monthly household income of the unemployed was 
DM 930, DM 975 for men and DM 857 for women; pensioners received DM 1060 per month, again with 
a gender divide of DM 1200 for men and the DM 1030 for women. © In a social environment where 
earning capacities and income differentials are only getting under way, these groups have already lost out 
and will not be in a position to take part in the new mobility. 


TABLE SEVENTEEN ABOUT HERE 


Table 17 shows that in 1992, income in Leipzig was directly linked to satisfaction with socio-economic 
Status. The prevalence of low incomes in the city, and the dead-end position of a large number of citizens 
amount to a substantial pool of disaffection with post-unification changes. 

It has been suggested that East German society preserved the German state tradition. The primacy of 
politics and the combined forces of party organisation and Stasi control inhibited social participation while 


the state used social policy to stem discontent and to buy allegiance or at least acquiescence. The GDR 
had instituted an environment where individual initiatives or intentions were thwarted by collective 
processes, and produced an immobile, non-modern society. © Generally speaking, unification created 
avenues of mobility, competition and a greater scope to created a link between social status and personal 
motivation. More specifically, such avenues are not open to all. Unification created a new divide between 
those with potential mobility - or a perception that they might influence their socio-economic 
circumstances, and those without such mobility. 

In Leipzig, employment is perceived as the new dividing line between those with good social prospects 
and those without. The new divide, based on the uneven access to employment and post-unification social 
mobility. People whose employment situation does not appear to offer satisfactory socio-economic 
prospects, continue to look to the state for material support and a secure standard of living. Those with 
more confidence in their own socio-economic seem less inclined to turn to the state and may have adjusted 
more quickly to West German ways. 

Housing needs are a good example of this. Before unification, the majority of the city’s population lived 
in rented accommodation, some of its own by private landlords, most in public or collective ownership. 
Asked to state their housing preferences in 1992, 43% of Leipzig’s population continued to opt for rented 
accommodation; 25% declared they would like to buy a flat or house and 34% thought the state should 
provide (subsidised) council housing for them. Among the top earners, civil servant and the self-employed, 
more than 60% aimed at private ownership; among the groups unable to benefit from the new mobility, 
demand for council housing was larger than for any other type of housing. 

Earlier, we touched upon the self-perception of Leipzigers as poor and in need of more state benefiis, 
a self-perception which was only partly confirmed by the official criteria of assessing socio-economic 
circumstances and allocating support. In response to the transformation of their social environment after 
unification, people tend to look towards the state, partly because they were used to state provisions and 
partly because they know of no other means of securing the material life-style they wish to lead. That many 
are also turning against the state, against political parties and shun participation in the democratic system, 
underlines how hurried the advent of democracy through German unification has been and how much its 
acceptance in Leipzig and elsewhere in the new Lander remains conditional on successfully recasting 
everyday life. This process has only just begun. 
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List of Tables 


Table 1: The Demonstrations in Leipzig: Social Foundations and Political 
Issues (13. 11. 1989 - 12. 62. 1996*) 


Social Structure 16.61 12.62 
(dates of demonstrations) 

Occupation 

Workers 26 36 32 
Farmers/peasants 1 1 1 
Employees 17 18 19 
Self-employed 3 3 
Intel ligentsia 33 17 18 
Students 5 4 9 
Others 13 18 13 


Age 

up to 18 (sic) 12 
20-30 27 
30-40 
49-50 19 
50-60 4 
over 64 4 


Gender 
Women 28 
Men 72 


Issues: Positive view 

of the terms 

GDR 53 39 18 18 
FRG 64 58 78 72 


* to collect their data, the authors distributed a total of 50090 
questionnaires at the four demonstrations. Initially, over 80% were completed 
and returned. Information about the number of respondents for each round of 
the survey is not provided. 


Source: Kurt Miuhler and Steffen H. Wilsdorf, "Die Leipziger 
Montagsdemonstrationen. Aufstieg und Wandel einer basisdemokratischen 
Institution des friedlichen Umbruchs im Spiegel empirischer Meinungsforschung' 
in Berliner Journal fiir Soziologie. Sonderheft 1991, : 40-41. 


Table 2: Population Gains and Losses in Leipzig, 1980 - 1992 


Year Gains % Total m f£ 


1986 263 715 548 388 166 
1981 S23 956 448 508 
1982 128 -682 -594 -88 
1983 552 1837. 1087 750 
1984 403 “2772 
1985 481 - 321 
1986 -1482 - 380 -1102 
1987 075 - 586 - 102 - 478 
1988 089 -2699 - 939 -1951 
1989 820 -15 801 -7841 -7960 
1999 no data -17 916 -9249 -766¢ 


Source: Stadt Leipzig, Statistisches Jahrbuch 1991. Leipzig 1991 (September) 
P. 34. 


Table 3: Employment and Enterprises in Leipzig and Hanover (1989) 
Leipzig Hanover 

Total labour force 286 255 343 500 

- secondary sector 130 391 101 700 

- tertiary sector 155 534 240 400 

Self-employed 658 15 906 


Manufacturing Industry 

-number of enterprises 112 268 
-size of workforce 402 274 
-av. size of enterprise $13 277 
-turnover per employee 000 000 


Building Construction 

-number of enterprises 22 

-size of workforce 26 582 

-av. size of enterprise 1 208 

-turnover per employee 88 400 135 


Source: 'Stadtevergleich Hannover-Leipzig' in Statistischer Bericht II Quartal 
1991, Leipzig 1991: 4-5. 


Table 4: The Structure of Employment in Leipzig Before Unification 
1975 1985 1989 

Total Workforce (in 1000) 289 295 285 

in % 

Primary Sector 1 1 * 

Secondary Sector 50 49 49 

Tertiary Sector 49 50 > 


* numbers too small to arrive at %. 

Note: Sectors includes the following catagories from the statistical 
yearbooks. Primary = Agriculture. Secondary = Industry, Building construction 
and other production. Tertiary sector includes craft sector, Post- and 
communications, trade and retailing and other non-productive. 


Source: calculated from Stadt Leipzig, Statistisches Jahrbuch 1991 112. 
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Table 5: The Econamic Structure of Leipzig 


Branch* Total of these 

in Central Leipzig 
All enterprises 17 076 3 458 (20%) 
Primary and Secondary 
Agriculture ( 9%) 
Energy/Mining (28%) 
Manufacturing Ind. (21%) 
Building Construction 585 (20%) 
Primary and secondary _ 
enterprises (%) 20 17 


Tertiary 

Trade/Retailing 6 448 (18%) 
Banking/ Insurance 2 147 (16%) 
Other Services 5 136 (27%) 
Tertiary 

enterprises (in %) 80 83 


* In 1992, the city was reorganised in line with local administration in the 
Federal Republic, and statistical data were compiled to identify the economic 
structure of Leipzig. 

The survey confirmed that Leipzig's industrial base has changed in structure. 
The city centre is emerging as a centre for service sector enterprises, i.e. 
is undergoing a rapid modernisation. 


Source: Stadt Leipzig: _Gewerbestruktur 1992, 1992; 15. 


Table 6: Employment in Manufacturing Industry in Leipzig: the Impact of 
Unification 

(Blue and White Collar workers) 

Year Total Change (abs) Change (%) 


1985 118 280 

1986 117 247 
1987 116 262 771 
1988 115 381 881 
1989 113 402 1 979 
1999 * 

1991 49 036 64 366** 
1992 27 841 21 13 


* no data available; 
*k the comparison stretches over two years, i.e. 1989: 1991. 


Sources: Calculations by the author, based on data in the Statistisches 
Jahrbuch der Stadt Leipzig, 1991: 111 and the compilations of data on the 
labour market in Statistischer Bericht, Quartal IV, 1991: 16; Statistischer 
Bericht, Quartal IV, 1992: 28. 


~ 
- 6.6 
- @.8 
~ 56.9 
- 49.0 


Table 7: Unemployment, Short-Time Working and Retraining in 
Leipzig (in absolute figures) 
Unemployment Short-Time ABM* Retraining 


1991 Jan-March 
April-June 
July- Sept 
Oct .-Dec. 
Jan-March 
April-June 
July-Sept. 


* ABM stands for the German ArbeitsbeschaffungsmaGfnahmen. The term refers to 
a programme funded by the Federal Employment Office on behalf of the German 
government. It consists of reimbursing employers (including paying some 
equipment cost) for offering an unemployed person employment in a new field 
of expertise. The programme is intended as a retraining programme, and funding 
for ABM posts is temporary. Contrary to 'retraining' which consists of courses 
and special educational measures, ABM provides a full-time working environment 
on a par with the regular workforce,albeit of limited duration. 


Sources: Stadt Leipzig, Statistisches Jahrbuch 1991 111; Quarterly 
Statistische Berichte for the city of Leipzig, published by the Office for 
Elections and Statistics between 1991 and 1992. 


Table 8: Hidden Unemployment in Leipzig 1999-2 


Year Hidden Unemployment * Non-Employment ** Phased-out 
workforce___ 
% 

19990 89 422 none 422 35.6 
1991 

Jan-March 119 636 - 636 47. 
April-June 120 488 8 705 193 
July-Sept. 109 237 12 775 012 
Oct-Dec 95 792 18 990 457 
1992 

Jan-March 60 695 27 166 861 
April-June 61 749 27 808 557 
July-Sept 51 724 32 534 258 
Oct-Dec 45 687 33 442 129 


OV 


U1 OV 


* The figures are taken from Table 7 and constitute the sum of short-time 
working, work creating employment and retraining, i.e. group together people 
whose employment is funded by the state and not (yet) supported by economic 
activity and market forces. 

** Non-employment relates to the Vorgezogener Altersruhestand, early 
retirement schemes which had been anticipated in the Unification Treaty for 
everyone above the age of 55 and came into force from 1991. 

*kk % calculated relate to the total of 251 131 for Leipzig, as reported in 
the Statistical Yearbook for the Land of Saxony for 30. December 1999, i.e. 
before the post-unification transformation got under way. 


Sources: as for Table 7. 


1990 43 901 6.5 87 531 512 1 379 
42 203 7.8 114099 2 321 3 216 
41 698 7.7 103 464 7 375 9 649 
47 086 8.7 73 965 22 245 13 027 
47 911 8.9 57 140 25 435 12 792 
52 948 11.3 23 493 26421 106 781 
48 653 10.4 24 350 25573 11 826 
48 181 10.3 17 367 26 366 7 991 
Oct.-Dec. 50 056 10.4 12 474 25 112 8 101 


Table 9: Residential Housing by District and Type of Ownership (30 December 
19998) 


Distict type of ownership (in %) 
of Leipzig state cooperative private 


Overall 
Central 
North 
Northeast 
South 
Southeast 
Southwest 


Source: Stadt Leipzig, Statistisches Jahrbuch 1991: 104. 


Table 10: The Age of Housing in Leipzig in camparison (in %) 
Year of construction Leipzig Hanover GDR 
before 1919 
1919-1945 
1946-1968 
1969-1996 


Sources: Landesbauforschungsinstitut Sachsen, Mieten? Herausgeber Friedrich 
Ebert Stiftung Biiro Leipzig, Leipzig November 19906:16; Stadt Leipzig, 
Burgerumfrage 1991 op. cit.: 33. 


Table 11: The Quality of Housing in Leipzig in Comparison (in %) 


Measure of Former GDR Former FRG Berlin Leipzig 
Housing Quality 


Bathroom/ Shower 
Inside WC 
Modern Heating 
Sewage System 


Sources: data for former GDR and FRG, Buck, Die Sozialpolitik der SED am 
Beispiel des Wohnungsbaus' in Deutschlandarchiv 26, April 1993: 516; data for 
Berlin and Leipzig, Gunnar Winkler (ed.), Sozialreport. Berlin: Die Wirtschaft 
1996: 165. 


257 928 52 23 25 
31 321 53 9 38 
30 846 62 22 16 
46 219 52 31 17 
41 201 52 21 27 
27 763 49 13 38 
27 531 42 19 48 : 
West 53 947 52 39 9 
82 96 97 82 
76 99 95 73 
47 74 42 25 
73 93 97 83 


Table 12: Household Incomes in West Germany, the GDR and Post-Unification 
Leipzig 


Type of household Income Leipzig incomes 
FRG GDR Leipzig as % FRG as % GDR 

All household 3182 1711 2 680 65 122 

One-person- 

household male 2 368 913 1 5i0 64 165 

One-person- 

household female 1 824 562 100 195 

(Married) couple 

without children 3 938 1949 2 193 112 

Single parent 1939 1165 1 587* 136 

Pensioners 2 806 1 131 


Data for BRD and Leipzig in DM; for GDR in M (=East German Mark) 

* applies to single parent with one child; 

** applies to one-person (persioners') household; the income for a two-person 
pensioner'’s household in Leipzig in 1992 was DM 1909. 

Column Leipzig as % of FRG calculates how current average incomes in Leipzig 
compare with those in the ‘old’ Lander. Colum Leipzig incomes in % of GDR 
calculates how incomes have risen compared with income levels in the former 
GDR. 

Sources: Joachim Fricke, Peter Krause und Johannes Schwarze, 
"Haushaltseinkommen in der DDR' in K6élner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie 43, 1991: 336; Rat der Stadt Leipzig, Statistischer Bericht 
I Quartal 1993: 6. 


Table 13: Views of the Future: Women in Leipzig and in Saxony. 


Question: How do you see your future over the next two to three years? 
(responses listed : optimistically + quite optimistically) 


Leipzig Leipzig Dresden Saxony* 
(city) (region) overall 


social security 
material security 
coping with life 

family life/partnership 
development of children 


* presents average of the three previous colums. 


Source: Frauen in Sachsen. Zwischen Betroffenheit und Hoffnung. Texte zur 
politischen Bildung no.1, Rosa Luxemburg Verein, Leipzig 1992: 12. 


% % % % 
Employment 53 69 61 62 

50 69 62 60 

63 $i 75 62 

70 88 84 81 

86 93 87 89 

79 87 86 82 


Table 14 Personal and General Economic Situation, 1992 (in %) 
The question was: How do you see the present economic situation? 
1! 2 3 4 5 
v. good good good+bad 
New Lander @ 3 
City of Leipzig 1) 8 
Own situation 2 36 


Source: 'Biirgerumfrage Leipzig 1992: Wirtschaftliche Konstel lation und Arbeitsmarkt 
in Leipziger Statistik Sonderinformation 9/1992: 7. 


Table 15 Employment and Perceptions of Present Economic Situation in Leipzig (1992 
in %) 


How safe is your How do you rate your personal economic situation? 
place of work or 

training 

at present? v. good/good _ good+bad bad/very bad 


completely secure 

basically secure 

basically not secure 

not at all secure 2 
already unemployed 4 


Source: Dreschel and Spitzky, 'Wirtschaftliche Konstellation und Arbeitsmarkt' in 
Leipziger Statistik Sonderinformation 9/1992: 9. 


Table 16 Value Orientations of Young Men and Women in Leipzig 
(listed as ‘most important’, in %) 


men 
Right of free speech 73 
Employment which is fulfilling 63 
interesting leisure activities 57 
marriage/partnership 36 
helping other people even if 

this means going without 23 
technical progress 34 
having children 24 


Source: Ginter Roski, 'Jugendreport'. Leipziger Statistik Sonderinformation 2/1993: 
49. 


9 
7 
9 
6 
2 
women 
66 
74 
67 
58 
32 
22 
41 


Table 17: Satisfaction with Personal Income Potential (household net-income) and 
Socio-Economic Status (in%) 


Very satisfied partly not satisfied 
satisfied satisfied very dissatisfied 


Overall Zh 


Household income 
(in DM) 
600-800 

up to 1000 
up to 1500 
up to 1750 
up to 2000 
up to 2250 
up to 2500 
up to 3000 
up to 3500 
up to 4000 
up to 5000 
up to 6000 


socio-economic status 
top civil servant/ 
managerial 

white collar/ 

other civil servant 
worker (blue collar) 
unemployed 

ABM (fixed-term posts) 
pensioners 

early retirement 
self-employed 


Source: Werner Hennig, 'Kommumale Lebensbedingungen im Urteil der Biirger' in 
Leipziger Statistik Sonderinformation 6/1992: 10. 
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Congressional leadership is an amazingly elusive topic, 
especially when the public perception of congress today is that of 
a leaderless institution constrained only by the boundaries of 
individual egos. In a sense, studies of congressional leadership 
have done rather little to dispel that belief. Leadership has been 
described as ’marginal’, ‘procedural’ and decidedly subservient to 
electoral needs. Yet leadership as an institution seems to grow 
and thrive in all four congressional parties. The basis for this 
paradox is explored in this paper. This is a first attempt at 
sketching the contours of leadership evolution and as such raises 
more questions than provides answers. The author invites 
suggestions for either the former or the latter. 


I will explore several issues in this paradox. First, I will 
outline the development of congressional leadership in Congress, 
focussing on both the similarities and differences in the four 
congressional parties. The four parties provide opportunities for 
a comparative study of congressional leadership, but most of our 
literature on the capacity of congressional leadership focuses on 
the House Democrats, although increasingly more attention is being 
paid to the Senate Democrats. The two Republican congressional 
parties are the forgotten stepchildren of congressional leadership 
studies.' In tracing the evolution of all four congressional 
parties, I intend to explore an integrally related issue--that of 
leadership expansion. More members belong to either the inner or 
outer circle of leadership than ever before. Although there is 
occasionally contraction of positions (especially those created for 
a specific individual for a limited time), leadership has generally 
been expanding since 1947. Some of the questions I would like to 
answer include: which posts have been created and why?; why do 
members seek these positions?; what has been the implication of 
leadership expansion on the act of leading in the congressional 
parties? 


The working theory in this paper is that leadership expansion 
(and here I mean specifically leadership positions which include an 
invitation to leadership meetings and some form of institutional 
support) is a consequence of a structural change in the nature of 
congressional parties--namely a move to more entrepreneurial 
members of Congress with great resources available to them 
independently of any party structures.* This requires a shift to 


' There are of course, notable exceptions to this. Scholars 


such as Charles 0. Jones, John J. Pitney Jr. and William Connelly 
have been and are currently engaged in research in this area, but 
their efforts account for a small minority of the work being 
produced in congressional leadership studies. 


@ Robert H. Salisbury and Kenneth A. Shepsle. (1981). "U.S. 
Congressman as Enterprise", Legislative Studies Quarterly 6:559- 
576. 
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more inclusive strategies (or the perception of such) on the part 
of leaders, if they wish to remain relevant. This can be an 
attempt to achieve ideological balance, geographical balance or 
generational balance. What is also interesting to note is that 
while committee and subcommittee power has become more easily 
attainable, so has leadership power. An analysis of the competition 
between committee and party leadership is the topic of another 
paper*®, but the two types of institutional power are not as much 
at odds as they once were. 


Congressional Party Leadership Structures: Commonalities 


What is at first striking about the four congressional parties 
is the similarities in their basic leadership structures. All four 
parties have floor leaders, whips, caucus/conference chairs, chairs 
of congressional campaign committees, and chairs of policy 
committees. Three of the four have chairs of a committee on 
committees.* How did the four congressional parties come to have 
such strikingly similar leadership structures? 


Floor Leader 


Political scientists and historians generally concede that the 
origins of structured party leadership in Congress (especially in 
the House) began with the ‘overthrow’ of Speaker Joe Cannon in 
1910. Before that time, powerful positions within the House 
(namely committee chairmanships) were controlled entirely by the 
Speaker. Thus, partisan and personal loyalty were the major 
criterion for access to power within the institution.*° Cannon’s 
near absolute power rested on three major controls: "his power to 
refuse recognition on the floor of the House; his membership on, 
and appointment of the Rules Committee; and his power to appoint 
all committee members and chairmen."® Interestingly, the 
congressional reformers aimed their attack only on the Rules 
Committee whose membership they successfully expanded and whose 
appointment powers were given to the caucus rather than the 


. For an excellent discussion of this relationship, see 
Randall B. Ripley, (1974) "Congressional Party Leaders and Standing 
Committees," Review of Politics, 36:394-409. 


“ The House Democrats have combined this entity with their 


policy committee, calling it a "Steering and Policy Committee". 


> Michael Abram and Joseph Cooper, (1968) "The Rise of 
Seniority in the House of Representatives," Polity, 1, p.68. 


6 John D. Baker, (1973) "The Character of the Congressional 
Revolution of 1910," Journal of American History, 60, p. 680. 
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Speaker.’. In selecting the Rules Committee as their target of 
reform, the Insurgents could damage Cannon’s total control without 
completely destroying the power of the House itself and the 
institution of the Speakership. 


Following the overthrow of Cannon, the leadership structure in 
the House began to flourish. With the Speaker prohibited from 
absolute control over all channels of significant power, other 
structures within the House achieved prominence. Since the early 
1880s, both parties had discernable floor leaders: the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee for the majority party, and the losing 
nominee in the race for Speaker for the minority party. By 1899, 
both parties also appointed formal whips. Traditionally, these 
positions (floor leader and whip) had been controlled absolutely by 
the Speaker (or the de facto Minority Leader). After the overthrow 
of Cannon, the floor leader positions were filled by election 
rather than appointment, dispersing power more widely within the 
congressional parties. 


Reforms within the House moved quickly once the Democrats 
achieved a majority in the 1910 midterm elections and became the 
controlling party in the House. Especially important was the 
Democratic caucus, which now controlled the selection of the 
Majority Leader. Access to the caucus was expanded, allowing other 
members influence in policy directions as well as the choice of 
party leaders.® In 1911, Oscar Underwood (D-AL) became the first 
Majority Leader elected by the caucus of a party.’ From 1911 to 
1933, the Democratic Caucus became central because of their 
enforcement of binding powers’? on members. In this way, the 
Democrats were able to retain many of the great powers that the 


. The ‘Norris Resolution" (named for its sponsor George 
Norris) called for an expansion of Rules Committee membership from 
five members to ten members, elected by the House rather than 
appointed by the Speakers. Six would be members of the majority 
party, four of the minority. The Speaker would be denied 
membership on the committee. 


8 James S. Fleming, (1972) "Re-establishing Leadership in the 
House of Representatives: The Case of Oscar W. Underwood," Mid- 
America, 54, p. 236. 


9 Randall B. Ripley, (1967) Party Leaders in the House of 
Representatives, (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution), p. 


10 This refers to the system of rewards and punishments for 


deviant voting behavior that had previously been administered by 
the Speaker. Sanctions could include dismissal from powerful 
committee positions or the lack of recognition during floor 
debates. 
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Republicans exercised under Cannon, but without the autocratic 
taint.'t Of course, certain things would change forever, the most 
sweeping of which was the adoption of the seniority principle for 
the determination of committee chairmen. Also, committee work 
itself became more specialized, placing a value on expertise and 
experience within the House (an element that often accompanied 
seniority). Seniority remained the primary determinant in powerful 
committee assignments through the mid-1970s (and it continues to be 
potent today). The Speaker no longer had absolute control over the 
Rules committee, and still exercises only limited control. 


With Woodrow Wilson’s election to the Presidency in 1912, the 
Democrats in Congress enjoyed "party government" from 1913 to 1919, 
when the Republicans once again captured control of the House. The 
new leadership structure had become so institutionalized that the 
Republicans adopted these same structures. The Republicans created 
their own Steering and Policy committee in 1917 (which performed 
some of the policy functions of the Democratic caucus), and 
instituted their first elective Whip in 1919. Also in 1919, the 
Republicans separated the positions of Ways and Means Chairman and 
Floor Leader. The structures for modern leadership institutions 
were well established by the 1920s. However, they were still 
fairly mew constructs without well established patterns of 
leadership succession or recruitment. 


Although congressional scholars argue that the Senate was 
institutionalized by the turn of the century, the leadership posts 
were not well defined until direct election of Senators became 
reality. Although both parties had recognized "leaders" from the 
turn of the century, formal elections for floor leaders did not 
occur until 1920 for the Democrats and 1925 for the Republicans." 
Party whips did not exist as formal positions until 1913 for the 
Democrats and 1915 for the Republicans." Still, it was not until 
much later (almost 20 years) that patterns of succession to 
leadership positions formed, unlike the House which established 
patterns of succession for some of their positions fairly quickly 
after 1910. This reflects the still informal nature of Senate 
transactions as compared to those in the House. 


Whips 


"Fleming, p. 244. 


'2 Robert L. Peabody, (1981) "Senate Party Leadership: From 
the 1950s to the 1980s" in Frank H. Mackaman, ed. Understanding 
Congressional Leadership (Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly 
Press) pp. 55. 


13 walter J. Oleszek, (1971) "Party Whips in the United States 
Senate," Journal of Politics, 33, p. 958. 
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As stated in the previous section, whips were appointed by 
1899 in the House, but not until after 1913 for the Senate. The 
whip position developed later for the Senate than for the House and 
has existed somewhat sporadically for all four congressional 
parties. Whips have been most consistently used in the larger 
organizations, making them a vital part of the House Democrats 
leadership structure and a less important part of the organization 
of the other three parties. In times of extremely small 
membership, some parties, particularly the Senate Republicans, have 
suspended the operation of the Whip office. 


Caucus/Conference Chairs 


Although one can find information on the importance of the 
caucuses and conferences as congressional organization, very little 
is known about the development of its leadership. Of course, the 
most important feature of the caucuses is its membership: every 
partisan within the chamber. The authority of the full party 
caucus to elect at least some of the party’s leaders, as well as 
having discretion over party rules (sometimes meaning chamber rules 
in the case of the majority party) is of paramount importance to 
understanding congressional operations. 


The selection of caucus and conference chairmen predates the 
selection of floor leaders in both chambers. Conference chairmen 
in the Senate were elected as early as 1903 for the Democrats and 
1911 for the Republicans. These positions predated the formal 
existence of floor leaders.'* Eventually, the term ‘party leader’ 
became synonymous with conference chair by the 1920s, although both 
Senate parties vested one individual with both titles. The Senate 
Democrats continue to do so today. The Senate Republicans have 
split these positions since 1945, and also created the position of 
Conference Secretary at that time." 


Congressional Campaign Committee Chairs 


In a literal sense, the CCC chairmanship is one of the oldest 
positions in all four of the congressional parties although its 
longevity has done nothing to change its continual ‘outer circle’ 
status. A facet of the House parties since the late 19th century, 
and of the Senate parties since the direct election of senators in 
the early 20th, the campaign committees have historically attracted 
individuals interested in pursuing future careers in leadership’s 
inner sanctums. The four campaign committees were created in 
opposition to presidential attempts to dominate the congressional 


‘4 Majority and Minority Leaders of Senate" (1975) Senate 
Document 94-66 (94th Congress, 1st Session), Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 
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campaign -agenda, and this original mission is what accounts for 
their longevity. Campaign committee chairs are expected to do what 
they can to increase the number of seats in their congressional 
party without asking current members to sacrifice too much 
personally for that collective cause. Consequently, none of the 
campaign committees can ever be said to have made a significant 
difference in electoral fortunes in any given congressional 
election.'® Instead, one central function of the campaign committee 
chairmanship seems to have been (and continues to be) testing 
potential inner circle leadership aspirants skills in a relatively 
non-threatening environment.'’ Since their origin, the Republicans 
in both houses have elected their campaign committee chairmen, 
while the Democrats in both houses have mostly allowed the floor 
leader to appoint them, although some elections have been held. 


Policy Committees 


The policy committees were created by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. In the initial legislation, the 
creation of such committees was dropped from the House portion of 
the bill, so only the two Senate committees were established in 
1947. However, the House quickly followed suit and established 
their own policy committees by 1949. The policy committees for the 
Republicans have operated as more or less legitimate vehicles for 
the consideration of new issues and have provided opportunities for 
more individuals to enter the leadership. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, have simply used the institutional resources of the 
policy committees to enhance those of the Speaker or Floor Leader. 


Commonalities 


All four congressional parties share the above mentioned 
structures, though it appears their development mimics changes in 
the chamber, not across chambers. When the Democrats innovated in 
the House, the Republicans rapidly adopted their organizational 
structure. The Senate parties followed those in the House only 
after their electoral environment changed. 


We can say, at least for the sake of discussion, that these 
four positions have come to define the essence of a congressional 
party. There is the internal organization--the caucus or 


16 Gary Jacobson, (1993) "The Misallocation of Resources in 


House Campaigns" in Lawrence Dodd and Bruce Oppenheimer, eds. 
Congress Reconsidered 5th edition, (Washington, D.C.: CQ Press), 
pp. 115-140. 


17 See Chapter 6 in Robin Kolodny, (1992) "The Role of the 
Congressional Campaign Committees in Party Development and 
Leadership Selection in Congress." Unpublished dissertation. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, MD. 
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conference--which selects a floor leader to set the party’s agenda 
and strategy, a whip to assist the floor leader by arranging for 
adequate communications, and a congressional campaign committee 
chair to look out for the party’s external needs--either preserving 
or pursuing majority status. Now, let us look at how the parties 
have become differentiated from each other aside from these 
essential commonalities. 


Specific Development of the Congressional Parties 


A quick survey of the literature on congressional leadership 
reveals an understandable bias toward the House Democratic 
leadership as an object of study. Consequently, we know much about 
one congressional party, a good deal about their counterparts in 
the other chamber--the Senate Democrats, and the least about both 
Republican parties. Majority and minority status are central to 
the comprehension of congressional leadership, and accounts for the 
bias toward researching the Democrats. Simply put, the majority 
party leaders control all the important legislative machinery while 
the minority party waits as the loyal opposition. So, if we want 
to understand how the legislative process works, we need to pay 
close attention to how the majority runs things. Since the 
Democrats have been the majority party in the House for nearly four 
decades, and in the Senate for most of that same time, it is 
logical to document these two parties most carefully. In addition, 
the House is often described as more ‘hierarchical’ than the Senate 
indicating that leadership is more meaningful in the former chamber 
than the latter. All this explains why House Democrats are more 
often mentioned, but this disguises their relative 
straightforwardness. Ironically, the minority parties often have 
more complex and contentious leadership structures. This is because 
leadership in the minority party offers the only venue for high 
profile activity, as the realm of committee and subcommittee 
chairmanships is removed." 


Consequently, one of the global differences between 
Republicans and Democrats, regardless of chamber, is that in the 
Democratic parties, an individual leader can (and in the case of 
floor leaders in particular, generally does) hold more than one of 
leadership position simultaneously. Also, the highest leaders in 
the Democratic parties are invested with the power to fill other 
lower leadership posts by appointment. The Republican parties 
elect different individuals to each of these positions, leaving 
very little independent discretionary power to their highest formal 
leaders. This is partly a result of the Republicans greater 
tendency to ‘’govern by committee’, leading to Republican creation 
of extended party leadership circles which the Democrats later 


18 


See chapter 3, Charles 0. Jones, (1970) The Minority Party 
in Congress, Boston: Little Brown. 
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emulated.'? Beyond these similarities, the congressional parties 
tend to have similar structures by chamber. That is, House 
Democrats and House Republicans have fairly similar structures, as 
do Senate Democrats and Senate Republicans. We would expect 
organizations to mirror each other in the same chamber because of 
the qualities they share: size, rules, norms, etc. 


House Democrats (Tables i and 2) 


As stated in the previous section, early House Democrats had 
a floor leader, but that individual was part of the committee 
system and served at the pleasure of the Speaker (when in the 
majority). It was not until the overthrow of Cannon and the return 
to majority status of the Democrats in 1910 that the Democratic 
party began to develop to the structure we see today. At that 
time, the Democrats invested their Caucus with the power to elect 
the floor leader, a power it retains to this day.” 

The democratic whip was appointed by the Speaker or floor 
leader from about 1900 until 1986, when the position became 
elective by the entire Democratic caucus. The Whip system existed 
only as needed from 1909 to 1921, and did not become formally 
expanded (beyond a single individual) until 1929. The greatest 
expansion of the whip system happened after 1933, with the 
designation of several assistant whips and a multiplicity of ’zone’ 
whips selected by the state delegations involved.*' A new formal 
leadership post of ‘deputy whip’ was added in 1955 (84th Congress) 
specifically for Hale Boggs (D-LA)**. The position, however, was 
definitely ‘without portfolio’ as Boggs was given no institutional 
resources. According to Barbara Sinclair, Boggs had "double 
nothing to do."* However, the whip system has been the location 
of the most leadership expansion in the House Democratic party, 
especially since the reforms of the 1970s. This expansion was due 
to myriad of institutional and personal factors in rapid 
succession. Lawrence Dodd explains: 


In 1970, the deputy whip position was split into two. In 
part, this was to placate the two top candidates for the 
position, John McFall (D-CA) and John Brademas (D-IN) by 
giving each a part of the pie; but it also served the 


19 Ripley, 1967, 190-1. 


20 Ripley, 1967, 25 
21 Ripley, 1967, 
22 Ripley, 1967, 38. 


23 Barbara Sinclair, (1983) Majority Leadership in the U.S. 
House, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press) p. 55. 
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interests of a stronger whip system and a stronger party 
leadership. When Majority Leader Boggs disappeared in a 
1972 Alaskan airplane tragedy and Whip O’Neill became 
majority leader, the tie between McFall and Brademas was 
broken and McFall was given the whip position. The 
leadership created a new position of chief deputy whip 
for Brademas, simultaneously adding a third deputy whip 
position. This addition helped placate the large number 
of factions in the party that wanted a member in the 
upper reaches of the whip system. 


Since that time, the whip system has been used to satisfy the 
demands of all types of factions. The Whip system today is so large 
that nearly half the caucus is part of it. 


The Democratic Steering Committee was constructed to help all 
House Democrats form policy positions together. Established in 
1933, the Steering Committee proved unable to execute its mission 
and was disbanded in 1956. When Speaker Rayburn died and was 
succeeded by John McCormack, the Steering Committee was revived.” 
During the reforms of the 1970s, the Steering Committee was merged 
with the Policy committee to create the contemporary Steering and 
Policy Committee. After Cannon was overthrown, the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee acquired the power to make 
committee assignments. In an effort to control the power of 
committee chairmen, the Speaker, the majority leader, and the 
caucus chairmen were placed on the Committee on Committees. In 
1974, the committee appointment function was shifted entirely to 
the Steering and Policy committee, transforming both the nature of 
that institution and the role of leadership in the committee 
assignment process.*6 The transformation of the Steering and 
Policy Committee is a consequence of the reforms within the House 
Democratic party to curtail the power of the seniority and 
committee systems. One consequence of this was to strengthen the 
power of formal party leaders. Elected party leaders were (and 
many argue are) considered more responsive to the policy of the 
rank and file who elected them than the more insulated committee 
chairmen who had previously controlled the flow of policy.? 


24 Lawrence C. Dodd, (1979), "The Expanded Roles of the House 
Democratic Whip System: The 93rd and 94th Congresses," 
Congressional Studies, 7, p. 31. 


2 Ripley, 1967, p. 47. 
26 Sinclair, 1983, p. 68. 
¢?7 For an extensive treatment of this phenomena, please see 


David W. Rohde, Parties and Leaders in the Postreform House, 
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House Republicans (Table 3) 


The Floor Leader for the Republicans from 1899 to 1919 was 
synonymous with the chairman of the Ways and Means committee. 
Since 1919, the two offices have been considered separate jobs, the 
floor leader being nominated by the committee on committees (from 
1919-1923) and the Ways and Means chair being selected on the basis 
of seniority. As of 1923, the floor leader has been elected in a 
meeting of the Republican conference. 


Thomas Reed, a Republican Speaker, appointed the first known 
whip in the House in 1897. Republican Speakers or floor leaders 
continued to appoint a whip until 1919. From 1919 to 1965, the 
Committee on Committees selected the whip, subject to conference 
approval. Since 1965, the whip is selected by the entire 
Republican conference.*? The development of a whip ‘organization’ 
began in 1931, and has endured roughly to the present day with 
periodic modifications.*® Like the Democrats, the appointment of 
deputy whips is the prerogative of the whip. Unlike the Democrats, 
the Republicans have not seen much use in creating an extensive 
whip system. The chief deputy whip position was not established 
until 1981, following a change in the upper rungs of the leadership 
ladder. Republican Whip Newt Gingrich created an additional Chief 
Deputy Whip position (for strategy and special projects) in 
addition to the one already in existence for more traditional vote 
counting following his election to the position in 1989.*' The 
fluidity of the whip system is clear through the retraction of this 
second Chief Deputy Whip position. When Steve Gunderson, the 
second Chief Deputy Whip during the 102nd Congress, resigned his 
position at the beginning of the 103rd Congress (on the grounds 
that the party’s ideological shift in the leadership had become too 
great for him), Gingrich abolished the post rather than replace 
him. 


The Republicans had a Steering Committee which was nominally 
operative from 1917 until 1949, when the party transformed it into 


28 Ripley, 1967, p. 25 


29 Ripley, 1967, p. 33. 


30 Ripley, 1967, p. 36 


31 John J. Pitney, Jr. (1990), “Republican Party Leadership 
in the U.S. House," Paper prepared for delivery at the 1990 Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association, The San 
Francisco Hilton, August 30-September 2, 1990, p. 3. 


32 Timothy J. Burger, "Gunderson Quits as Chief Deputy Whip 
After Wins by Conservative GOP Leaders," Roll Call, Jan. 7, 1993, 
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the Policy Committee. This transformation was motivated by 
reformers in the party who wished to strip Minority Leader Joseph 
Martin of some of his authority. Martin, who had just served as 
Speaker and was returned to the job of Minority Leader after the 
1948 elections, went along with the establishment of the committee, 
but rendered it essentially ineffective for nearly a decade.™ 
This situation was reversed as a result of a leadership challenge 
to Martin in 1959. At that time, the new Minority Leader, Charles 
Halleck, relinquished the position of Policy Committee Chair, which 
is now filled by conference selection. The Policy Committee was 
also given a separate staff at this time.* More recently, the 
institutional basis of the Policy Committee has been eclipsed by 
the Research Committee, which has absorbed much of its agenda. 


Very shortly after the Policy Committee gained an independent 

institutional foundation, several subcommittees were formed. Two 
of these became full committees in their own right after another 
leadership revolt in 1965: the Research and Personnel Committees. *” 
When Gerald Ford succeeded in challenging Charlie Halleck for the 
position of Minority leader, he attempted to put Charles Goodell 
(R-NY) in as the new chairman of the Policy Committee. This effort 
did not succeed, so Ford created the Research Committee and 
installed Goodell as its head.** The Research Committee became a 
permanent position in the leadership circle. This marked the 
beginning of a well-differentiated and active presence of the House 
Republicans. 
According to Ripley, "In the Eighty-ninth Congress (1965-67) the 
Republicans deliberately sought to give their party a hierarchical 
chain of command. The leaders (the Minority Leader, the conference 
chairman, the Whip, the chairman of the Policy Committee, and the 
chairman of a new Research and Planning Committee) conceived of the 
minority role as one of constantly putting forth alternatives to 
majority proposals." 


33, Ripley, 1967, p. 48. 


34 ~William F. Connelly, Jr. 1988. "The House Republican 
Policy Committee: Then and Now." Paper presented at the 1988 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, The 
Washington Hilton, September 1-4, 1988., p.2. 


35 Connelly, p. 2; Also Jones, Minority Party... 
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Senate Democrats (Table 4) 


The leadership of the Senate Democrats has been the least 
hierarchical or most ‘flat’ of all four congressional parties. 
This is largely due to the extensive monopoly of power granted to 
the individual who is elected floor leader. The floor leader of 
the Senate Democrats also serves as the chairman of the Senate 
Democratic Conference and of the Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee. Until the 101ist Congress (and the change of floor 
leader from Robert Byrd to George Mitchell), the floor leader also 
served as chairman of the Steering Committee. 


Since its creation, the Senate Democratic policy committee has 
been more a source of increased personal power for the majority 
leader than for increased institutional power for the party.*® In 
fact, the structure of the Senate Democratic party invites 
relatively strong leadership*' but this may be the case because of 
the abundance of opportunities to lead in the committee system when 
the Democrats are in the majority. Recently, the Senate Democrats 
have expanded their ranks to include more members, specifically the 
addition of a Chief Deputy Whip and a Co-Chair of the Democratic 
Policy Committee. 


Senate Republicans (Table 5) 


The Republicans followed the Democrats lead in the creation of 
a whip and selected their first in 1915.** However, they have 
utilized the position of whip less consistently than their 
Democratic counterparts. Because of their small number from 1935 
to 1944, the Republicans did not select a whip; instead, various 
senators performed ‘’whip-like’ functions on an ad hoc basis as 
needed.‘ 


Nevertheless, the whip position quickly developed into an heir 
apparent’s slot for the position of floor leader of the party. The 
whip’s position was even renamed "Assistant Floor Leader". At one 
time, the Senate Republican Leader had appointive powers for the 
Committee on Committees, the Policy Committee, and the Campaign 
Committee.“ Today, all these positions are elected by the 
conference. 
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Bone, p. 344. 


a Robert L. Peabody, (1976) Leadership in Congress: 
Stability, Succession, and Change (Boston: Little, Brown) p. 332. 
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The Contours of Leadership Change: Expansion, Transformation, and 
Contraction (Table 6) 


The above sections trace the particular variations and growth 
of the four congressional parties. In this section, I will explore 
the conditions under which leadership expands. 


The three categories that have been used to describe 
leadership change need to be defined. Expansion means that a new 
position has been created that did not formally exist at an earlier 
time. Transformation means that a position which did previously 
exist has been altered in some fundamental way which allows other 
members of the party to hold this position who had previously been 
denied access. Contraction means that a position which had existed 
previously was eliminated, and has not been’ subsequently 
recreated.” 


The most striking thing about Table 6 is that the expansion or 
transformation of formal party leadership has been found in three 
of the four congressional parties, with one notable exception: the 
Senate Republican party. It is the only one of the four that has 
not expanded as the others were. There is some evidence that the 
other three parties have contracted some minor positions (but since 
that evidence is sketchy, it is not presented here) but all others 
have expanded in some way. The Senate Republicans are notable for 
this lack of expansion or transformation. 


The Senate Republicans aside, which factors seem to account 
for leadership change? It appears that electoral gain or loss has 
no direct effect on leadership expansion. This leads us to the 
conclusion that leadership expansion is an internal party matter. 
Indeed, it appears that leadership has only expanded as a result of 
leadership change, although it does not appear that such change is 
necessarily the by-product of contention. At times, leadership 
expands after a relatively peaceful change in the entire leadership 
ladder. This is most likely because a forced change provides a 
fresh opportunity to reorganize in a relatively non-threatening 
way. For example, we find that two leadership revisions take place 
in the House Democratic Party after the retirement of Speaker 
O’Neill, though these changes had been considered for some time. 
It seems, then, that a norm of ‘institutional courtesy’ still 
prevails in the congressional parties. 


Expanded Positions: Institutionalized or Not? 


Another fascinating fact is that the expanded positions have 
continued to exist long after their reason for being created was 


45 Because of the difficulty in assembling data about the 


contraction of positions, the data are not presented here. I 
mention the concept so that it can be developed in future research. 
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resolved. That is, positions created after one intra-party 
leadership change continue to exist through subsequent intra-party 
leadership changes. The question of course is what difference has 
this made to the operation of leadership (and their efforts at 
recruitment) in the congressional parties? 


David Canon has offered a theory of the institutionalization 
of leadership which may help us evaluate the role and evolution of 
these expanded leadership positions. Canon speaks mostly to the 
institutionalization of a congressional party’s entire leadership 
structure, not to specific positions, but I believe we may apply 
his criteria here. He argues that leadership structures are 
‘institutionalized’ when they exhibit four ‘vaguely’ hierarchical 
characteristics: 1. durability (which means that these structures 
persist and have institutional rather than personal 
definition); 2. internal complexity (that the structures are 
integrated, coordinated and utilized by top level leaders); 3. 
boundedness (applicants to positions in the structure are easily 
anticipated because they serve long apprenticeships before moving 
up and have lengthy leadership tenures); and 4. universal norms and 
rules (that the leadership develops channels of communication and 
inclusion which incorporate these structures).*® Canon concludes 
that leadership is most institutionalized in the House Democratic 
party, slightly less so in the House Republican party, rather 
weakly institutionalized in the Senate Democratic party, and the 
least institutionalized in the Senate Republican party. Canon 
explains this ordering by pointing out that the House, due to its 
size and complexity, is more amenable to strong leadership than the 
Senate, and that further the Democratic parties, due to their 
majorities and particularly strong positions in the policymaking 
process under divided control of government, are also more likely 
to tolerate strong leadership than Republicans.‘’ 


How do expanded leadership positions fare then? Canon focuses 
mostly on the development of the whip system in all four 
congressional parties to make his case. Canon is largely correct 
in his assessment of the institutionalization of the House 
Democratic whip system. He observes that Whips are now very likely 
to become Floor Leaders, but has not commented on the likelihood of 
Chief Deputy Whips becoming Whip. The expanded leadership 
positions for House Democrats, which have been chiefly in the whip 
system, have become institutionalized on three out of the four 
dimensions. One reason that the Whip position has developed so 
fully is that the Speaker and Floor Leader monopolize other 
positions ‘with portfolio’--specifically the offices of the 


46 David T. Canon, (1989), "The Institutionalization of 
Leadership in the U.S. Congress," Legislative Studies Quarterly, 
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Steering and Policy Committee. Boundedness is the only exception to 
full institutionalization of the whip system. Since the creation 
of the Chief Deputy Whip position, only half of its occupants have 
become whip. Likewise, not all Chief Deputy whips have come from 
the position of Deputy Whip since its creation and expansion. The 
most important point is that there is no clearly direct position 
from which one may depend on becoming whip. The most likely 
positions to produce Whip contestants are Chief Deputy Whip, Caucus 
Chair, and the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee (DCCC) 
Chair. This has been the case both before and since the transition 
to an elective whip. 


As Canon acknowledges, the House Republicans lack a well 
developed whip system. Perhaps the Republicans’ relatively small 
size compared to the Democrats and the relatively open access to 
other leadership positions accounts for this. The expanded 
positions, Chair of the Policy Committee, Chair of the Research 
Committee, and most recently Chief Deputy Whip all have the 
qualities of institutionalized leadership, with the exception of 
boundedness as well. The Whip’s position has not necessarily lead 
to promotion to the position of floor Leader, although it is 
perceived to be one of the more powerful positions from which to 
launch a bid for Floor Leader. However, with the exception of Newt 
Gingrich, no one has ever held one of the top two positions in the 
House Republican party without first holding one of the lower 
positions. The Policy Committee and Research Committee Chairs have 
both provided successors to these positions, with the Policy 
Committee being especially fertile. It is too early to tell what 
patterns the Chief Deputy Whip might develop. It seems, then, that 
these new positions have meshed quite well with the general 
development of the House Republican Party. 


The changes in the Senate Democratic leadership have been too 
recent to tell if they fulfill most of Canon’s requirements for 
institutionalization. We do not know the durability, internal 
complexity, or universal norms for the rotation of the Steering 
Committee Chair to a non-floor leader or the Co-Chair of the 
Democratic Policy Committee, since each position has had only one 
occupant. The Chief Deputy Whip does appear to meet these 
criteria. The Senate Democrats appear to have some degree of 
boundedness between the position of Whip and Floor Leader, but this 
was not the path current Majority Leader George Mitchell took. The 
path to Whip is not as firmly bounded as that of Floor Leader, but 
many did come from other lower leadership positions such as 
Conference Secretary and Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee 
(DSCC) Chair. The newly expanded positions are not yet bounded. 


Like their counterparts in the House, the Senate Republicans 
do not appear to use the Whip’s position as a direct feeder into 
the position of Floor Leader. All the Senate Republican leadership 
positions exhibit institutionalization characteristics with the 
exception of boundedness. The last Whip to become Floor Leader was 
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Everett Dirksen in the 86th Congress, more than thirty years ago. 
Whips generally become contenders for the Floor Leader position, 
but they have generally lost in a field of other party leaders and 
leaders without portfolio. It appears that apprenticeship is not 
considered as essential for advancement as it is in the other three 
parties. 


This section clearly indicates that more in-depth research 
into the career patterns of individuals in both expanded and long- 
term lower research positions is warranted. The repeated lack of 
boundedness in recruitment to the position of whip is particularly 
interesting. The expansion of leadership has not created a longer 
ladder for recruiting leaders at all: instead it seems to have 
created a larger pool or farm team of potential leaders which 
remains at all times permeable to mavericks or outsiders. If this 
is indeed the case, what has been the real consequence of continual 
expansion of leadership? 


More Leaders Leading Less, More, or the Same? 


If having one of these new positions (or lower positions) does 
not necessarily guarantee advancement, just what does it do? This 
question poses a serious measurement problem. How can we tell if 
there is less factional fighting, more representation of various 
factions, and more party unity among the parties? 


One perspective is that of the members. Surely, there must be 
some demand from below for increased leadership opportunities. 
Burdett Loomis offers insight into leadership expansion in this 
way, though his analysis is limited to the House Democrats. Still, 
Loomis’ observation that the type of member has changed has 
influenced the conception of leadership: 


"The structures of opportunity in the contemporary House 
contradict the older notions of a body where careers were 
generally slow to develop and clearly laid out for years 
in advance....The new House career structure allows for 
little such seasoning. Rather it places’ great 
legislative responsibilities upon members soon after they 
enter the body." 


Some of the consequences, according to Loomis, are _ that 
contemporary congressional parties end up with many leaders and few 
followers and that the proliferation of leadership positions may 
have the opposite of the (presumed) intended effect--more reliance 
on informal rather than formal ties. So, the increased 
availability of leadership positions (including in Loomis’s 


“8 Burdett A. Loomis, (1984) "Congressional Careers and Party 


Leadership in the Contemporary House of Representatives," American 
Journal of Political Science 28, pp. 190, 197. 
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analysis, important committee positions) can in fact ‘cheapen’ 
them. New members’ desires for immediate access to power surely 
encourage the creation of more positions, but one must wonder if 
the members themselves see that the creation of more ‘’lower’ 
positions narrows each of their chances for advancement. Perhaps, 
as Loomis observed, the contemporary member can’t see themselves 
still in Congress some years from now, making the issue of 
advancement a moot concern. Therefore, a close study of career 
patterns of leaders, especially those in expanded positions, should 
be a fruitful avenue of future research. 


From the leaders perspective, expanded positions without 
boundedness may be an ingenious way to quell discontent while 
preserving institutional power. David Rohde and Kenneth Shepsle 
have argued that leaders employ a number of strategies to please 
their followers, while still preserving their own positions: 
"Thus, search behavior, and the cooptation of potential challengers 
join institutional tinkering as leadership survival strategies in 
an institutional context of heterogeneous preferences."*? Rohde 
and Shepsle see leaders as ‘agents’ of their followers, with the 
followers having the ultimate ability to control the range of their 
activities. By agreeing to or initiating leadership expansion (and 
thereby inclusion) leaders could be engaged in some form of these 
strategies. In this way, leaders could diffuse potential 
opposition while not giving away any certain plum...this being the 
beauty of not allowing a leadership ladder to deepen. Add another 
position to the pool, then allow the dominant coalition (i.e. the 
one that put you in power in the first place) to select successors 
to current leaders. 


Leadership expansion gives us insights into both the 
development of the congressional parties as well as the changing 
character of Congress. Further research on the qualities of these 
positions (and the individuals who hold them) can help us 
understand how the congressional parties develop, set their 
agendas, and ultimately influence policy. 


“? David W. Rohde and Kenneth A. Shepsle, (1987) "Leaders and 
Followers in the House of Representatives: Reflections on Woodrow 
Wilson’s Congressional Government," Congress and the Presidency, 
14, pp. 119. 
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Democratic Stability: 
Manipulating Corporate National Identity. 


An age-old concern of political scientists has been to 
transform situations of instability into those of stability; the 
need to overcome chaos, and thus celebrate the rationality of human 
agency is most probably a deep psychological necessity. In the 
modern age this concern has evolved into the quest for maintaining 
the stability of democratic regimes. The modern threat to 
democratic stability has reemerged, lately, in the form of extreme 
nationalist politics. Hence the key to stability often lies in the 
ability of political leaders to channel nationalist energy into 
activity which is compatible with democratic principles and thus 
contain the more extreme forces of nationalist politics. 

The scholarly debate concerning democratic stability has been 
surprisingly neglectful of this crucial variable. In the discussion 
concerning the key to the stability of democratic regimes, two 
approaches can be discerned. The first identifies the particular 
constitution of the regime as the independent variable. Hence, such 
issues as electoral systems, legislative-executive relationships, 
coalition formation and constitutional mechanisms have been singled 
out for analysis.' The second views the explanatory variables as 
located not in the realm of government, but outside of it. Thus, 
the political culture, religion, economic development or network of 
intermediary associations of any given society is identified as 
responsible for the stability or instability of its political 
system.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to propose a model of democratic 
stability which considers the factor of nationalism. At the same 
time, the proposed framework mediates between the sides to the 
debate in the literature. I suggest focusing on that element of 
democratic stability which is related to the constitution of the 
corporate national identity within that society. While national 
identity is, in its substance, an exogenous variable, and located 
in the realm of civil society rather then in government, I suggest 
that the constitution of this identity, i.e., its particular 
membership criteria, is determined by the democratic government. 
Theoretically I argue that the production and then maintenance of 
a corporate national identity is a requirement of the regime, and 
that it involves rational action on behalf of its government. Thus, 
the government has the potential ability to mold ethnic and 
nationalist identities in such a way as to make them compatible 
with the democratic principles of liberty and equality. 

The argument is illustrated with four examples - two from 
established democracies, and two from societies who have recently 
attempted democratization. These diverse illustrations demonstrate 
how the manipulation of the boundaries of the national identity, by 
the democratic government can effect that society’s prospects for 
stability. The two democracies are the U.S. and Israel, and the two 
democratizing societies are the Ukraine and Croatia. 
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A. A Discussion of Stability and Democracy. 


The variety of approaches to democratic stability correspond 
to an equally varied selection of definitions. Clearly, identifying 
the variable responsible for democratic stability is linked 
inherently to the way in which stability is defined. Definitions 
vary from those concerned with procedures, to those concerned with 
more substantive issues. The discussions of such procedural 
theorists as Riker and Powell, for example, are of "stable and 
effective government". Thus, their discussions do not consider the 
Regime in its entirety, but limit the understanding of democracy to 
"government." Stability in their worldview refers to the durability 
(and effectiveness - a key term) of Government, and instability 
refers to a situation wherein many changes of Government occur.’ 

On the more substantive side we find such political 
philosophers as John Rawls and Michael Walzer whose conception of 
democratic stability is vastly different. For Rawls, stability 
refers to the endurability of democratic ideas. The endurability of 
such ideas, embedded, according to Rawls, in a public political 
culture, is the key to the successful life of a democratic regime. 
For Walzer, it is not only the ideas, but the particular way these 
ideas are expressed in various key democratic institutions that 
count.‘ Thus, it is not the changes in government which determine 
stable rule, but rather changes in the fundamental structure of the 
society’s ideas and the expression of these ideas in leading 
democratic institutions. 

Something in this dichotomous approach seems to be amiss. To 
define democratic stability according to changes in government 
reduces the richness of the meaning of democracy not merely to a 
procedure, but to a very limited one at that. On the other hand, 
the democratic ideas cherished by the political philosophers, even 
in the best of times and cases are understood, no less espoused, by 
a small minority of democratic citizens. To talk of a stable 
democratic regime would by necessity require a consideration of 
either both aspects, or some variable that would mediate between 
the two. 


B. Pluralism and Stability. 


As mentioned above, it is critical to keep in mind that the 
greatest threat to democratic stability since World War II - both 
in the procedural and substantive senses - has been from different 
variations of ethno-national conflict. This is the case both in 
democratizing societies, most obviously of late in eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union republics, as well as in established 
democratic societies where recent threats to the stability of for 
example Spain and Belgium have come from what are termed neo- 
nationalist movements.® A theoretically satisfactory as well as 
empirically relevant definition of democratic stability should 
address this issue as well. 

One of the institutions which democratic theory has valued as 
central is pluralism. Embedded in the notion of pluralism are the 
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twin values of democracy: freedom and equality. A truly democratic 
society, both procedurally and substantively is a society which 
safeguards not merely the majority but the minority (or minorities) 
as well. Clearly a dominant trend in the late 20th century has been 
not merely the expansion of pluralism, but the growing predominance 
of the issue of "identity" in general, and that of ethno-national 
identity in particular. The democratic juggling act of preserving 
unity through the maintenance of separate identities is 
increasingly under attack from various strands of ethnic-cultural- 
national separatism. In thinking about democratic stability 
scholars are faced with the challenge of seeking out ways in which 
democratic regimes can contend with ethnic pluralism in such a way 
as to ensure the stability, and endurability, of the democratic 
institutions. 

Political scientists have so far offered two models. Roughly 
these can be classified as the "privatization" and "consociational" 
models. The former, taking its lead from the American and British 
examples suggests that maintaining pluralism and democracy involves 
the privatization of ethnic differences, in essence relegating 
ethnic or national distinctions to the private realm, while 
maintaining an ethnically-neutral public realm. This model is built 
upon the liberal assumption of state neutrality.’ The other model 
follows the examples of such western democracies as Belgium and 
Switzerland (and formerly Lebanon) wherein ethnic-national- 
religious distinctions are institutionalized, and constitutional 
mechanisms are installed to regulate the plurality of identities. 
These mechanisms are based upon the assumption that leaders of the 
different groups bargain amongst themselves for the power sharing 
in society, and that the "public" realm of each society includes 
space for each ethnic grouping. In this case the state is not 
neutral, but it is not really an actor either; it is more an arena 
in which elites negotiate for their share of the pie.’® 

The problem with these two models is that neither totally 
corresponds to the reality they describe, and in some cases, the 
empirical cases they come to explain have ceased to function. In 
societies like the U.S.. the myth of privatized ethnicity has been 
shattered. The American state has been accused of a serious lack of 
neutrality in its treatment of various ethnic groups, and for long 
periods in its history has distributed democratic rights along 
ethnic, or more commonly, racial lines.’ Similarly, in societies 
which correspond to the so-called consociational model, like 
Belgium and Lebanon, dissolution has either been complete or 
imminent. In others, like Switzerland, many scholars attribute its 
stability less to the institutionalization of the distinctions, but 
rather to the sense of corporate identity and corporate democratic 
politics instilled in the entire society.” 

In the context of the recent wave of democratization, it has 
become evident that a necessary condition for the maintenance of 
stable democratic institutions is the instilling of a corporate 
identity in the entire society. While the early modernization 
theorists, dealing with the previous wave of democratization in 
Africa and Asia in the 60’s also sought to link development with 
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identity, their denigrating of local identities rendered their 
theories irrelevant.'' The production and then promotion of a 
corporate national identity need not, indeed must not, negate the 
existence of other identities - ethnic, religious or tribal; it 
must direct its efforts towards finding a way to incorporate 
existing identities while at the same time providing a realm of 
shared identification which could facilitate cooperation with the 
democratic political institutions, and allow for the necessary 
voluntary contribution towards the well being of society as a 
whole. 


C. National Identity and Democratic Stability. 


History has taught us that the production of a corporate 
national identity is part and parcel of the governing of all modern 
states, and hence a requirement of all types of regimes. Corporate 
national identity is defined here as a solidary association whose 
collective memory is both manifested in, and bounded by, symbols of 
political sovereignty and the allegiance to one’s own nation-state 
(either existent, or aspired to.) The promotion of this identity 
represents the effort of the regime to restore solidary ties to its 
citizens, and promote the belief that the regime itself is a 
manifestation of the nation. This is done to deepen individual 
commitment and loyalty to the regime. In other terms, one may look 
at it as an inherent requirement of gesellschaft states to restore 
gemienschaft types of relationships within the society.” Thus, the 
fundamental need for solidarity is a motivating force in the 
regime’s efforts to provide its members with some sort of corporate 
identity.“ It also represents the competitive efforts of regime 
leaders to promote their own basis of legitimacy. 

Democratic regimes share the same basic requirement to provide 
a corporate identity, with other types of regimes. However, the 
constraints within which democratic regimes operate are different 
than those that face other regimes. These dictate a different set 
of requirements, which, in turn, necessitates a separate analytical 
framework to understand the operation of identity. These 
constraints arise out of the fundamental principle that democratic 
liberal societies are believed to result, by their members, from a 
voluntary agreement. The two constraints are:" 


1. Democratic governments are, by definition, elected governments. 
A central goal of these governments is to provide public goods. 
Because of the desire for re-election which engenders 
accountability, they are, therefore, responsive to citizen demands 
for various public goods. 


2. Participation in, and contribution towards, the maintenance of 
democratic societies is voluntary. Hence, Voluntarism is a defining 
characteristic of democracies. An inherent problem of voluntary 
associations, is the existence of free riders”. 


The need of democratic regimes for a corporate national 


identity is derivative from these two constraints. The argument can 
now be articulated as follows. The promotion of corporate national 
identity is a requirement of democratic regimes because: 


A. Democratic governments are accountable to their citizens through 
elections. In light of the assumptions that 1. governments are 
providers of public goods, and 2. individuals embody a fundamental 
need for solidarity, democratic governments are impelled to satisfy 
their members’ need for social solidarity. The promotion of a 
corporate national identity is an acceptable form of social 
solidarity, and hence provided for by the democratic government. 


B. It is a relatively low-cost mechanism for minimizing the free 
rider problem, and for inducing voluntary contribution and 
participation towards the maintenance of society. 


Given this fundamental need for solidarity, and the link 
between solidarity and voluntarism, I suggest that corporate 
national identity is produced and provided by democratic 
governments as a public good. A spill-over effect of this provision 
is the creation of a mechanism of cooperation. This mechanism 
facilitates the successful provision of other government-produced 
public goods, and thus serves as a relatively low-cost, partial 
solution to the other problems generated by free riding.*® 

By increasing voluntary participation in society, the 
promotion of a corporate national identity heightens the loyalty of 
individuals to the regime and promotes social unity. As a result, 
the incentive of individuals to emigrate to other societies 
decreases, and their motivation to act towards the well-being of 
society increases. These factors enhance the stability of the 
regime, and thus make the promotion of a corporate national 
identity a rational interest of democratic governments. Its 
production is a result of rational calculations made by democratic 
decision-makers. 


D. The key to Stability: Manipulating Membership. 


Having explained the reasons why democratic regimes promote 
corporate identities, what remains now is to develop the contours 
of the model itself. I have isolated two primary avenues through 
which democratic governments can intentionally act towards 
producing this identity. The first is on the legislative level, 
whereby civic and property rights are distributed along the 
membership lines of the identity. The second is on the symbolic 
level, whereby membership in the identity is both created and 
enforced through representation in the national symbolic matrix. 
Hence, the key to the production of a corporate national identity 
lies in the determination of its membership. 

If corporate national identity can be seen as a public good, 
and the democratic government as the central producer of this good, 
then the ability to regulate membership as a means of determining 
resource distribution is crucial to the government’s capacity for 
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control. Citizenship is a primary mechanism for regulating resource 
distribution. It appears that the provision of a coherent corporate 
identity is related to the need to control patterns of inclusion 
and exclusion in society. 

In essence, the patterns of inclusion and exclusion in society 
are what stand at the core of corporate national identity. Indeed, 
it is this role of the government, determining patterns of 
inclusion and exclusion within society through their production of 
corporate national identity, which presents the link between this 
identity and democratic stability. 

It was already determined that inclusion in the identity acted 
as an incentive for individuals to cooperate with other members of 
society, to further their collective well-being. The motivation to 
cooperate however, does not merely result from the trust and 
fellow-feeling which emanates from a sense of corporate identity, 
but is continuously reinforced through the distribution of rights 
within society. While citizenship is commonly thought of as the 
main differentiating criteria of those deserving of state rights, 
in modern democracies membership in the corporate identity serves 
as a complementary criteria.’ Thus, it is common to find citizens 
of a democratic regime who do not qualify for full rights, and who 
are indeed not considered full members of the corporate identity. 

The regulation of membership within the corporate national 
identity is done through two channels: 


1). The distribution of two fundamental rights, the right 
to ownership and the right to participate in elections. 


2). The determination of a symbolic matrix which controls 
membership through identification with symbols.” 


E. Maintaining Democracy: Exclusion vs. Inclusion. 


Above stability was defined as the maintenance, over time, of 
key institutions. A democratically stable regime is one in which 
the central democratic institutions endure over time. The endurance 
of key institutions such as freedom of speech, or political 
equality before the law are maintained by both the governing 
bodies, as well as by the citizenry. A vibrant and working 
corporate national identity was seen as critical in so far as it 
provided citizens with an internalized motive to abide by the rules 
and regulations of the democratic polity; and to voluntarily 
contribute towards the health of its democratic institutions. 

Two operational definitions were provided to assess membership 
in the identity - the first legal, the second symbolic. Hence, two 
avenues are open for determining the relevance of membership in the 
identity to the stability of a democratic regime. The first is in 
determining the connection between legal and symbolic 
representation; the second in trying to assess the propensity of an 
included/excluded, group to work towards the stability/instability, 
of any given democratic society. 

Any degree of empirical work can be done to further the 
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testability of these hypotheses. Four cases have been chosen to 
illustrate the ways in which governments, intent upon either 
creating or maintaining democracy, can define and re-define the 
boundaries of identity. For this purpose, two established 
democracies - the U.S. and Israel - and two governments who 
attempted democracy - The Ukraine and Croatia - were chosen. As 
table 1 demonstrates, each opted for a different strategy which 
exhibits both the different possibilities, as well as the different 
outcomes. Comparing democratizing with democratic societies enables 
one to highlight the dynamic nature of identity construction, and 
the potential that each definition embodies for future democratic 
prospects. 
Table i 
Inclusion Exclusion 


Democracies 


Democratizing 
Societies 


F. Seeking Inclusion as a Solution. 


For many, particularly western societies, the history of 


nation-building is the history of inclusion. Nation-states such as 
France, England and Germany cohered through a long and often 
violent process of incorporation of populations of different 
regions, dialects and cultural heritages. A national-identity was 
created through the production of imagined communities in which 
anonymity was overcome with myths of common heritage, and community 
was created through the promise (and usually - delivery) of equal 
political rights.”! The distribution of rights, and hence inclusion 
into the identity, was, and remains however, an inconsistent 
process. 


The U.S. 


The case of the U.S. is a particularly interesting one. 
Despite its standing as the paragon of western democracy and the 
bearer of equality and liberty, the African-American population was 
discriminated against for decades. Moreover, for long after they 
had been granted the suffrage in the post-civil war era African- 
Americans were excluded from the boundaries of the American 
corporate identity. 

Exclusion of the African-Americans manifested itself in the 
two central criteria of membership in the corporate identity, 
namely political and property rights, and representation in the 
symbolic matrix. In most southern states they did not qualify as 
voters, nor as potential candidates, and their right to own 
property was severely restricted.” At the same time, there was 
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virtually no representation of African-Americans in any of the 
significant symbolic categories; ranging from stamps, holidays and 
street names, to history text-books and intellectual histories.” 

The 1960’s can be seen as a watershed for change in this 
status of the African-Americans. Beginning with the peaceful 
protests and sit-ins in the late 1950’s, and gaining steam in the 
early 1960’s the civil rights movement began a ripple effect that 
culminated in the civil rights legislation of 1964, and the voting 
rights act of 1965. These two pieces of legislation brought the 
legal status of African-Americans up to par with their white 
American counterparts.” Furthermore, since then American society 
has been witnessing a rapid incorporation of African-Americans into 
all facets of the national symbolic matrix, ranging, once again, 
from postal stamps and national holidays, to extensive coverage in 
history texts and various intellectual histories.” 

There has been a recent revival in both theoretical and 
historical work concerning the exact circumstances surrounding the 
passing of the civil rights legislation, and the development of the 
civil rights movement. What is clear, however, is that African- 
Americans began to revolt against their inferior status in the 
democratic polity, and that the repercussions of this revolt were 
felt, and feared by both the Kennedy and Johnson administrations.” 
The increasing alienation of African-Americans from mainstream 
American society manifested itself both in the political front, as 
well as in the growth of the Black nationalist movement. The threat 
to the stability of the democratic polity thus manifested itself on 
two levels; in the increasing reluctance of Blacks to abide by a 
system which rejected them, as well as in the growing withdrawal of 
Blacks from the community which chose to reject them. 

While the total incorporation of African-Americans into 
American society, both economically, politically and 
psychologically, has yet a long way to go, the act of inclusion 
which occurred in 1964-65 was perceived as a necessary condition 
for ensuring the continued stability of America’s democratic 
institutions. 


The Ukraine. 


This case of inclusion can be neatly compared to the 
democratizing efforts of the recently independent Ukrainian 
government. With the break-up of the Soviet Union in 1989, the 
Ukrainian state initiated the process of independent’ state 
building. Finally, following a referendum on December 1 1991, the 
Ukraine formally declared independence.” Since then, they have 
embarked upon a process of democratization which has so far yielded 
mixed results. However rocky the process, the issue which was 
anticipated to promote the most instability, that of the ethnic 
composition of Ukrainian society, has remained surprisingly stable. 
According to a 1989 soviet census, the ethnic composition of the 
Ukraine consisted of 72.7% Ukrainians, 22.1% Russians, and others 
consisting of 5.2%." Moreover, of the majority Ukrainian group, 
close to 50% are Russian speakers. Hence, the probability of 
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establishing ethnic stability in a sea of ethnic pluralism, and a 
wider international context of violent ethnic conflict was seen as 
minimal.” Nonetheless, the policies of the government have been 
largely successful in tempering ethnic resistance and separatism, 
and cohering the various ethnic groups around the notion of a 
unitary democratic nation-state. 

The Ukraine is faced with the task of creating or recreating 
a nation after 70 years of submersion into a larger, nationally 
anonymous society. In many ways, it is a task of classic nation- 
building. To quote the historian Yaroslav Krytsak, their task is 


"to create a new Ukrainian nation, which is based not on 
an exclusive ethnic, linguistic, religious, or cultural 
principle, but on the principle of the political, 
economic and territorial unity of Ukraine." 


Evidence indicates that Ukrainian government leaders are 
attempting to furnish such an identity.* This is particularly 
evident through their policies concerning membership criteria; 
specifically treatment of such large minorities as the ethnic 
Russians, and smaller minorities such as the Jews. This is 
manifested both on the legal as well as symbolic levels. While the 
1989 Law on Languages in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic - 
established Ukrainian as state language, this was followed, in 
November 1991 by the Declaration of the Rights of Nationalities of 
Ukraine, issued by the republic’s parliament. This declaration: 
"guaranteed citizens of all nationalities equal rights, including 
the preservation of their traditional settlements and the freedom 
to use their native languages in all spheres of social life.” 
Hence, there is no enforced Ukrainiazation, and Russian language is 
freely taught and spoken’. 

On the symbolic level, the government is sensitive to the need 
to furnish an identity which is not restricted to the resurrection 
of Ukrainian national symbols. Thus, for example, in all government 
rhetoric and declarations, the national entity is referred to as 
"people of Ukraine" and not "Ukrainian People"; memorials have been 
enacted and erected which allow for the identification of a wide 
range of ethnic groups. A telling example is the construction of a 
monument at Babi Yar in 1991 to commemorate the Nazi massacre of 
Jews there during WWII.* In addition, a process has emerged in 
which new interpretations of Ukrainian history are appearing both 
in the press and in textbooks. These new histories, mainly seeking 
to remedy the censorship placed upon historians for the duration of 
communist rule are also dealing with the construction and 
reconstruction of Ukrainian identity through the interpretation of 
history.* 

Thus for the time being while other threats loom large to the 
success of the democratization process, according to most 
observers, the ethnic variable does not seem to be dominating. 
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G. Opting for Exclusion 


Amongst both established democracies and democratizing 
societies, the option of exclusion always exists, and, since it 
involves less and not more resources expended, is in certain ways 
the simplest to adopt. On the other hand, it is, of course, more 
problematic. The government which opts for exclusion runs the risk 
of forsaking democracy altogether; indeed excluding individuals or 
groups from the collective identity is not an acceptable practice 
in democracy, and maintaining their equal status as citizens 
despite this exclusion is always a juggling act of sorts. 


Israel. 


In Israel, a nation-state which from its establishment in 1948 
has been democratic, the exclusion of the Israeli Arab minority 
from the boundaries of identity has been systematic and consistent 
policy since its establishment. This has been almost by-definition 
in virtue of Israel’s identification as a Jewish state.” 

Legally, the exclusion of Israel’s Arabs from the corporate 
identity expresses itself in the inability of the Israeli legal 
code, because of its commitment to the primary status of the Jewish 
nation within the state, to grant them total political equality. 
This is most blatantly expressed in three laws: the first, the law 
of return, governs the rights to citizenship, and is linked to the 
formal definition of nationality. In it, only Jews are granted 
immediate citizenship, and only Jews are deemed members of the 
primary nationality of Israel.*” In the second law, that regulating 
land ownership, stipulations pertaining to land owned previously by 
the Jewish National Fund prevent this land from being sold to non- 
Jews (specifically Arabs).* Finally, the amendment to the law 
which governs the rules of political association requires the open 
acknowledgement of Israel as belonging exclusively to the Jewish 
people as a condition for the right to organize political platforms 
or parties.* In all three examples, which represent central 
legislation in Israel’s legal code, Israel’s Arabs are deprived of 
fundamental rights precisely because they are excluded from the 
boundaries of Israel’s national identity. Israel’s corporate 
national identity is defined in ethno-religious terms. 

Symbolically, the Arabs’ exclusion is almost total. There is 
virtually no representation of Israeli Arabs in Israel’s national 
symbolic matrix: no national holidays or monuments commemorating 
Arab heros, and of course due to the sensitive and complex 
relationship of Israel’s national history with the surrounding Arab 
nations, it is difficult for Arabs to identify with the symbols and 
myths commonly commemorated and represented in these symbols, which 
draw heavily either upon Jewish history, or upon the history of 
Israel’s wars with its Arab neighbors.” 

The explanation for this exclusion is relatively 
straightforward: Israel was established as a Jewish state, as a 
haven for persecuted Jews, and as rectifying an historic national 
"error";that of denying the Jews a normal national existence for 
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such a long period in their history. The surrounding Arab 
population, which was and remains actively hostile to the existence 
of the Israeli state, merely bolstered Israel’s natural inclination 
to establish an exclusionary national identity within the state’s 
new boundaries. Much to the surprise of many, however, Israel has 
managed to maintain democratic rule despite this exclusion, and is 
hailed as the only democracy in the region. Nonetheless, this 
exclusion is a hurdle to Israel’s democratic stature, and of late 
has become an increasing source of anxiety to those concerned with 
its future stability as a democracy. 

By virtue of the exclusion of close to 20% of Israel’s 
population from major democratic institutions. the nature of its 
democracy is impaired. However, the continued exclusion threatens 
the endurability of the already somewhat limited democratic polity 
which exists. This comes from two fronts. Firstly, a continued 
discriminatory system gradually erodes the belief in the 
superiority of democracy - a belief which is deemed necessary for 
the functioning of democratic institutions - amongst the younger 
generations. Secondly, the continual rise in the political 
awareness of the Israeli Arabs themselves has brought about 
increased discontent and alienation from the Israeli system as a 
whole. This discontent has been triggered most recently by an event 
which touches upon the core of Israel’s corporate national identity 
- the Russian wave of immigration. While the massive wave of 
immigration, bringing close to half a million immigrants in the 
course of three years, has brought about economic hardships for 
many sectors of the population, evidence indicates that the Israeli 
Arabs have been hit amongst the hardest. This is manifested in 
increasing unemployment and difficulties to gain housing and 
land.*’ Thus, the firing of Israeli Arabs to make room for Russian 
Jews, and the appropriation of Arab land to create settlements for 
the new immigrants is further evidence to them that they are not 
considered, neither by the system nor by the population, as "true" 
or "real" Israelis, and that the Israeli state is not their own. 

The consequences of this growing awareness can be discerned in 
three trends: heightened national identity; increased readiness to 
openly acknowledge the "implicit contradictions" of the Zionist 
world view; and more and more open demands for cultural and even 
political autonomy within the boundaries of the state.” 


Croatia. 


The final example deals with the former Yugoslavian federation 
which comes to illustrate the potential consequences of 
exclusionary policies taken to their extreme. While the eruption of 
violent war between Serbia and Croatia can be attributed to many 
factors, undoubtedly the definition of corporate national identity 
within each respective society was and remains a crucial variable. 
Moreover, a case can be made that the efforts at democratization 
initiated by the Croatian government during 1990-1991 were thwarted 
to a large degree as a result of the policies concerning membership 
in the corporate identity.” 
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It is the complexities of the Yugoslav case which serve as 
sufficient reason for submitting it to the model defined above. It 
is the Yugoslav crisis more then any other recent political event 
which has served to further mystify the forces of nationalism. The 
natural and innate propensity of the South Slavs to nationalist 
aggression and chauvinism, the fundamental incompatibility of 
certain cultures and their preferences for non-democratic polities 
are time and again resorted to as explanations for the break down 
of this society. While the rhetoric and symbolism of nationalist 
politics is indeed mystifying, its roots and causes are not; the 
flaring up of nationalist politics (as any other form of 
aggression) can be found in policies and actions of specific 
governments. This brief illustration points to an alternative 
explanation. 

The most prevalent explanation for the war is of course, the 
ultra-nationalist policies of Serbia, and the personality of its 
leader, Slobodan Milosovic.“ Clearly, however, the policies 
adopted by the Croatian government following their declaration of 
independence played a crucial role. In many ways, this is a classic 
case in which the aims of democratization and forging a national 
identity were at odds. Indeed, a series of policies - both symbolic 
and legal - instituted by the democratizing government served as 
catalysts for the break down of their own efforts. 

The efforts at democratization, initiated by Tudman following 
the victory in April 1990 of his Croatian Democratic Union were 
evident in many spheres. The opening up of elections, enabling 
contestation and mass participation were a unique event. However, 
the series of exclusionary policies instituted by Croatia’s leader 
Tudman, and the fears these largely symbolic policies played upon, 
played a central role in the temporary break down not merely of the 
attempts at creating a democratic polity, but of the political 
stability all together.*® The fodder which fueled the war lied in 
the complaints and fears of the Serbian population of Croatia. 
Their fears were grounded in the fact that by declaring 
independence, and opening up the Croatian system (whereby freeing 
it from centralized - largely Serbian - control), they were 
abandoned to the historically discriminatory attitudes of the 
Croats. These fears were largely based on the historical collective 
memory of the severe actions of the Ustasha fascist Croatian 
government during WWII towards its non-Croat population.” Aware of 
these fears and sensitivities, the Croatian government, by 
forwarding exclusionary policies, served the death blow to the 
efforts at democratization. 

Following years of denial of national political rights, 
President Tudman was insistent upon creating a Croatian nation- 
state which would serve as the homeland for the Croatian nation. 
Hence, the campaign and policies following his election were 
replete with nationalist symbols and ideology, but did not 
incorporate exclusionary policies per say. While this was perceived 
by the Serbian Croats as by definition infringing upon their rights 
and security, in pure policy per say this was less evident then in 
the rhetoric and language of the policies.” 
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On the symbolic level, a number of policies are easily 
identifiable. The designation of the state insignia which was 
chosen by the government to mark the independent statehood was the 
Croatian flag with a red and white checkerboard shield. This was 
the same insignia used by the pro-Nazi Croatian government during 
WWII (the Ustasha government). The same fascist government which 
committed atrocities against the serbian population during the war. 
Despite arguments in their defense that the same symbol was used 
during communist rule as a Yugoslav symbol in both Serbia and 
Croatia, the serbs nonetheless saw this as a direct threat not 
merely to their equality within Croatia but to their security.* 

In terms of language policy, literary Croat was declared the 
only language of administration, and the Serbs’ cyrillic script was 
dismissed.” 

Following the election of 1990, pervasive firings of 
Communists from various levels of the public administration 
occurred. This was explained both by the government itself as a 
natural policy following the demise of communism and was indeed 
common amongst most eastern european states. However, due to the 
inordinate Serbian influence within Croatian civil administration 
instilled throughout the Tito years, the majority of those 
communists fired were Serbs. Thus statistics indicate that while 
Serbs constituted only approximately 12% of the Croat population, 
they occupied an inordinate number of high ranking posts. In the 
police for example, they occupied over 60% of the staff. Hence, 
pervasive firings of Serbs from government and police offices 
ensued. The empty positions were promptly filled by Croats. This 
obviously merely served to fuel the fears of persecution of the 
local Serbs, and served as fodder for the militarist and aggressive 
declarations of Milosevic. 

While the Balkan states are considered to be a historic hotbed 
of ethnic conflict and strife, it is surely the Titoist legacy 
which laid the ground work for the current structure and break down 
in the various republics. Tito’s Yugoslavia was a highly 
centralized and authoritarian state which denied all forms of 
national political rights to the six separate republics. * For 
many scholars it is precisely the tight rein with which Tito 
controlled the ethnic groups which suppressed their conflict and 
maintained at least ethnic stability.” With the death of Tito in 
1980, the notion of a Yugoslav identity began to falter, and with 
the elimination of communism the hold of coercion was finally 
eliminated. Thus the Croatian government’s attempts at 
democratization had to consider an alternative bind for the 
disparate groups; opting for an exclusionary policy merely 
accelerated its own demise. 


Conclusion 


As these examples suggest, there are many possible links 
between democratic stability and the constitution of the corporate 
national identity. The regulation of membership offers democratic 
governments a mechanism for controlling minority-integration, and 
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a means of avoiding cleavage-perpetuating arrangements such as 
consociational agreements. Integration of potentially de- 
stabilizing elements within the corporate identity through a re- 
distribution of rights is the direction which the Kennedy-Johnson 
administrations chose in the mid-1960’s.* Similarly, the Ukrainian 
government seems to be adopting a policy of incorporation and 
inclusion in terms of all its central minorities, Russians and 
Jews. As yet, this seems to affect the democratization process 
positively. 

On the other hand, as the case of Israel exhibits, continual 
exclusion is at times sought when the perceived risks of 
integration seem to outweigh its possible benefits. These types of 
risks most usually refer to some type of ethnic-balancing, and 
demographic statistics. The notion of corporate national identity 
however involves a redefinition of identity in such a way as to 
render previous demographic reasoning obsolete. Conservative 
leaders will have a difficult time accepting such changes. 

Recent events in Croatia, as in other republics of the former 
Soviet Union indicate that whatever efforts were made to cohere a 
corporate identity were ultimately unsuccessful. One lesson to be 
learned is that with the easing of coercion and control, different 
bonds of unity must be forged if stability is to be maintained. The 
opening of political systems requires the cooperation of all 
members in order to secure the voluntary contribution necessary for 
the smooth functioning of democratic regimes. Inclusion and 
incorporation is one means through which this cooperation can be 
insured. One can therefore expect the break down of multi-ethnic 
societies undergoing democratization where either the history of 
corporate identity production was insufficient, and where the new 
leaders do not act towards incorporating relevant segments of the 
population. 
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Why Discrimination Against Gays is Sex Discrimination: 


The Miscegenation Analogy 


Gay rights is typically thought of as involving either the right of privacy or the right 


of a historically disadvantaged group, namely gays, to be free of discrimination. Both of 
these ways of viewing the issue point to serious injustices that deserve to be remedied, but 
they capture only part of the picture. The case for gay rights is a powerful one for reasons 
that go well beyond the interests of gays themselves. The effort to end discrimination 


against gays should be understood as a necessary part of the larger effort to end the 


subordinate status of women, because the function of the stigmatization of homosexuality 
is to preserve the hierarchy of males over females.’ 

My claim is that the taboo against homosexuality is not irrational, but serves a 
function, and that that function is similar to that of the taboo against miscegenation. 
Both taboos police the boundary that separates the dominant from the dominated in a 
social hierarchy that rests on a condition of birth. In the same way that the prohibition 
of miscegenation preserved the polarities of race on which white supremacy rested, the 
prohibition of homosexuality preserves the polarities of gender on which rests the 
subordination of women. 

One might have attacked miscegenation laws by asserting the right to privacy, or 


n2 


that such laws impermissibly "legislate morality," or that "miscegenosexuals"* are a special 
group, born into that class and unable to change their preferences, who therefore do not 
deserve the social and legal disadvantages that have traditionally been heaped upon them. 


But this misses an important dimension of miscegenation laws: that, as the Supreme 


Court recognized in 1967, they are "measures designed to maintain White Supremacy." 


1 This argument has aroused concern insofar as it "conveys the unfortunate suggestion 
that [the prohibition of homosexuality is] important only insofar as it bears upon the 
relations between men and women, or upon women’s rights to the control of her body. 
. . . By collapsing questions of sexuality into the ‘more important’ realms of gender, 
homosexuality is allowed salience insofar as it seems assimilable to heterosexuality, insofar 
as same-sex relations are taken to be no different from cross-sex ones... ." Jonathan 
Goldberg, Sodometries: Renaissance Texts, Modern Sexualities (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1992), pp. 1415. The point of the present argument is, however, not “to 
seek to hierarchize oppressions," ibid, p. 14, but to map the ways in which they are related. 


2 This wonderfully awful neologism is borrowed from Samuel A. Marcosson, 


"Harassment on the Basis of Sexual Orientation: A Claim of Sex Discrimination Under 
Title VII," 81 Georgetown L. J. 1, 6 (1992). 
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My claim is that the notion that discrimination against gays only involves the rights of gays 
is similarly shallow; it fails to recognize that the stigmatization of gays functions as part of 
a larger system of social control. 

First of all, let me show why discrimination against gays must, as a purely analytic 
matter, be recognized as a kind of sex discrimination. It should be clear as a matter of 
definition that if the same conduct is punished when engaged in by a person of one sex, 
while it is tolerated when engaged in by a person of the other sex, then the party 
imposing the punishment is discriminating on the basis of sex. That is what happens 
when gays are discriminated against. If a business fires Ricky, or if the state prosecutes 
him, because of his sexual activities with Fred, while these actions would not be taken 
against Lucy if she did exactly the same things with Fred, then Ricky is being 
disadvantaged solely because of his sex. 

This point seems analytically clear, but it has not usually been persuasive. The only 
court that appears to have considered this question as a matter of Federal constitutional 


law has denied that a law that prohibits sexual intercourse between persons of the same 


sex imposes a quasi-suspect, sex-based classification.> In State vy. Walsh,’ the Supreme 


Court of Missouri reversed a lower court’s declaration that a statute prohibiting "deviate 
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sexual intercourse with another person of the same sex"’ deprived the defendant of equal 


> More recently, however, a plurality of the Hawaii Supreme Court has held that a 
statute that denies marriage to same-sex couples discriminates on the basis of sex and so 
is subject to strict scrutiny under that state’s Equal Rights Amendment. Baehr v. Lewin, 
1993 Hawaii Lexis 26 (May 5, 1993). 


4 713 S.W.2d 508 (Mo. banc 1986). 
> Mo. Rev. Stat. § 566.090.1(3) (Vernon 1979). 


protection because "the statute would not be applicable to the defendant if he were a 
female." 

The State concedes that the statute prohibits men from doing what women may do, 
namely, engage in sexual activity with men. However, the State argues that it 
likewise prohibits women from doing something that men can do: engage in 
sexual activity with women. We believe it applies equally to men and women 
because it prohibits both classes from engaging in sexual activity with members of 


their own sex. Thus, there is no denial of equal protection on that basis.’ 


The Missouri court’s argument is essentially that of an 1883 Supreme Court 


6 713 S.W.2d at 509. 


7 Tbid, p. 510. This argumentative move is ubiquitous in the case law. For example, 

a similar argument was similarly dealt with in DeSantis v. Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Inc., 608 
F.2d 327 (9th Cir. 1979), which involved Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 rather 
than the Equal Protection Clause. There the plaintiffs, who alleged discrimination in 
employment on the basis of sexual preference, observed that "if a male employee prefers 
males as sexual partners, he will be treated differently from a female who prefers male 
partners," and concluded that "the employer thus uses different employment criteria for 
men and women" in violation of the Act. Ibid, p. 331. The court rejected this argument, 
holding that "whether dealing with men or women the employer is using the same 
criterion: it will not hire or promote a person who prefers sexual partners of the same 
sex. Thus this policy does not involve different decisional criteria for the sexes." Ibid. 
See also sources cited in Marcossen, pp. 1-3. 

The same argument was recently made in the dissenting opinion in Baehr v. Lewin, 
1993 Hawaii Lexis 26 (May 5, 1993) (Heen, J., dissenting). Judge Heen rejected the 
plurality’s holding that the state’s refusal to issue marriage licenses to same-sex couples was 
sex discrimination, because 

all males and females are treated alike. A male cannot obtain a license to 

marry another male, and a female cannot obtain a license to marry another 

female. Neither sex is being granted a right or benefit the other does not 


have, and neither sex is being denied a right or benefit that another has. 
Ibid at *94. 
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decision, Pace _y. Alabama,*® in which the Court considered for the first time the 


constitutionality of the miscegenation laws. The statute in question in Pace prescribed 
penalties for interracial sex which were more severe than those imposed for adultery or 
fornication between persons of the same race. The Court unanimously rejected the Equal 
Protection challenge to the statute, and denied that the two sections discriminated on the 
basis of race: 

[The section prohibiting interracial sex] prescribes a punishment for an offence 
which can only be committed where the two sexes are of different races. There is 
in neither section any discrimination against either race . . . Whatever 
discrimination is made in the punishment prescribed in the two sections is directed 
against the offence designated and not against the person of any particular color 
or race. The punishment of each offending person, whether white or black, is the 
same.’ 

The structure of Walsh’s reasoning is identical to that of Pace: the Missouri statute 
"prescribes a punishment for an offence which can only be committed where the two 
[participants] are of [the same sex]," and it is directed "against the offence designated and 
not against the person of any particular [sex]." 

But Pace is no longer good law. It was repudiated by the Supreme Court, again in 


purely formalist terms, in the next miscegenation case it considered, McLaughlin v. 


8 106 U.S. (16 Otto) 583 (1883). 


Ibid, p. 585. 


Florida.!° In the wake of Brown vy. Board of Education, the McLaughlin court, again 


unanimously, invalidated a criminal statute prohibiting an unmarried interracial couple 
from habitually living in and occupying the same room at night. "It is readily apparent," 
wrote Justice White for the Court, that the statute "treats the interracial couple made up 
of a white person and a Negro differently than it does any other couple.""’ In response 
to the state’s reliance on Pace, White declared that "Pace represents a limited view of the 


Equal Protection Clause which has not withstood analysis in the subsequent decisions of 


this Court.""” Racial classifications, he concluded, can only be sustained by a compelling 


State interest. Since the state had failed to establish that the statute served "some 
overriding statutory purpose requiring the proscription of the specified conduct when 


engaged in by a white person and a Negro, but not otherwise," 


the statute must fall as 
"an invidious discrimination forbidden by the Equal Protection Clause." 


McLaughlin stands for the proposition (which should be obvious even without 


judicial support) that if prohibited conduct is defined by reference to a characteristic, the 
prohibition is not neutral with reference to that characteristic. Thus, the appropriate 
rejoinder to arguments like that of the Missouri court might be that if the defendant had 


been a woman, he could not have been prosecuted for having sex with a man. Indeed, 


379 U.S. 184 (1964). 
Ibid, p. 188. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p. 192. 


Ibid, pp. 192-3. 
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the sexes of the participants would appear to be one of the essential elements of the crime 


which the prosecution must prove.» 


To paraphrase McLaughlin, "It is readily apparent 
that the law treats the same-sex couple differently than it does any other couple. "Such 
a practice does not pass the simple test of whether the evidence shows ‘treatment of a 
person in a manner which but for the person’s sex would be different.’"”® 

The seeming puzzle of whether the man who has sex with a man is engaging in 
"the same conduct" as the woman who has sex with a man is an artifact of the reification 
of a category: "homosexual sex." The Walsh court’s confusion rests on its view that the 
man and the woman are not really engaging in the same conduct: one is engaged in 
"homosexual sex," while the other is engaged in "heterosexual sex." Similar definitional 
games were available in the miscegenation cases: the same-race couple wasn’t 
"miscegenating,” while the mixed-race couple was. Both of these moves, however, require 
us to abstract from the actual, physical conduct that is occurring. Cunnilingus, for 
example, is conduct that both homosexual and heterosexual couples can engage in. The 


man who is engaged in cunnilingus is doing exactly the same things with exactly the same 


part of his body, and doing them to the same body parts of the other, as the lesbian. The 


» Compare Jones v. Commonwealth, 80 Va. 538, 542 (1885): "To be a negro is not 
a crime; to marry a white woman is not a crime; but to be a negro, and being a negro, to 
marry a white woman is a felony; therefore it is essential to the crime that the accused 
shall be a negro — unless he is a negro he is guilty of no offense." 


* City of Los Angeles, Dept. of Power and Water v. Manhart, 435 U.S. 702, 711 (1978) 
(Title VII prohibits assessment of larger pension fund contributions from female than 
from male employees, even though as a class women do live longer than men), quoting 
"Developments in the Law, Employment Discrimination and Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964," 84 Harv. L. Rev. 1109, 1170 (1971). 
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genitalia of the person performing the act are simply not involved in that act, except to 
the extent that the spectator’s insistence makes them so. And what is sex discrimination 
but the insistence on the salience of genitalia always, in every context — so that a woman 
who seeks to practice law, for example, is seen as engaging in a fundamentally different 
kind of activity from a male lawyer?!’ The definitional move necessary to make the sex of 
the performer relevant in this context, in order to define the heterosexual man and the 
lesbian as "dissimilarly situated," is in principle equally available in every other context in 
which one might desire to defeat a claim of sex discrimination. This type of definitional 
trick, if permitted, would eviscerate the prohibition of sex discrimination altogether. 
The parallels between discrimination against gays and that against 


"miscegenosexuals" goes beyond this, however. When the Supreme Court next visited the 


miscegenation question, it focused directly on the purpose of the statute’s racial 


classifications. Loving v. Virginia’ involved a challenge to a law prohibiting interracial 
marriage. Chief Justice Warren, writing for the Court, observed that the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia had held "that the State’s legitimate purposes were ‘to preserve the 
racial integrity of its citizens,’ and to prevent ’the corruption of the blood,’ ’a mongrel 


breed of citizens,’ and ’the obliteration of racial pride,’ obviously an endorsement of the 


doctrine of White Supremacy." On this evidence, he concluded that "the racial 


classifications must stand on their own justification, as measures designed to maintain 


7 See, e.g., Bradwell v. Illinois, 83 U.S. (16 Wall.) 130, 141 (1872) (Bradley, J., 
concurring). 


18 388 U.S. 1 (1967). 
19 Ibid, p. 7 (quoting Naim v. Naim, 197 Va. 80, 90, 87 S.E.2d 749, 756 (1955)). 
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White Supremacy,"”’ and that the purpose of the statute thus "violates the central meaning 


of the Equal Protection Clause."” 


The evil that antidiscrimination law is centrally 
concerned with is not racial classification, but racism, and Loving went beyond formal 
analysis to discern the racism that underlay the miscegenation prohibition. Similarly, I 
propose here to show the sexism that underlies the prohibition of homosexuality. 

In the same way that miscegenation prohibitions help to maintain white supremacy, 
the prohibition of homosexuality maintains the subordination of women by reinforcing 
traditional sex roles. The resemblances between the two taboos are more than formal: 
both have similar psychological functions for those who believe in them, both construct 
an ideology of nature that mystifies the illegitimate hierarchies they support, both invest 
the act of sexual penetration with hierarchical significance, both assign polluted status to 
any member of the superior class who has allowed his or her body to be penetrated, both 
are bound up with anxiety about the boundaries between the dominant and subordinate 
classes, and their reification of socially constructed categories leads both into perplexing 
epistemological loops. 

To understand the function of the stigmatization of homosexuality, it makes sense 
to begin by examining the views of those who regard that stigmatization as functional: 
those who think that the legitimation of homosexuality would harm important societal 


interests. When such an argument is made, homosexuality is typically condemned as a 


Ibid, p. 11. 


21 Ibid, p. 12. 
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threat to the family.” 


This is, at first blush, a curious notion. Most heterosexual family 
members do not appear to be so eager to become homosexual that only the fear of 
externally imposed sanctions prevents them from doing so. The resemblance between 
many homosexual relationships and traditional marriages has already been noted, and 
adoption and new reproductive technologies have made it possible for increasing numbers 
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of gay couples to raise children. Moreover, there have been cultures in which 


* Thus Phyllis Schlafly, for example, argues that the extension of antidiscrimination 
protections to gays "would be an assault on our right to have a country in which the family 
is recognized, protected, and encouraged as the basic unit of society." The Power of the 
Positive Woman (New Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington House, 1977), p. 90. See also J. Harvie 
Wilkinson & G. Edward White, "Constitutional Protection for Personal Lifestyles," 62 
Cornell L. Rev. 563, 593-6 (1977); George F. Will, "How Far Out of the Closet?," in The 
Pursuit of Happiness, and Other Sobering Thoughts (New York: Harper & Row, 1978), 
p. 55; Samuel McCracken, "Are Homosexuals Gay?," Commentary, January, 1979, p. 19; 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, "Letter to Bishops on the Pastoral Care of 
Homosexual Persons," 32 The Pope Speaks 62 (Spring 1987). This theme appears 
repeatedly in the briefs in Bowers v. Hardwick, the case that declared sodomy laws 
constitutional, both by the state and by the amici supporting its position. Thus the state 
argued that "homosexual sodomy is the anathema of the basic units of our society - 
marriage and the family. To decriminalize or artificially withdraw the public’s expression 
of its disdain for this conduct does not uplift sodomy, but rather demotes these sacred 
institutions to merely other alternative lifestyles." Brief for Petitioner at 37-38, Bowers v. 
Hardwick, 478 U.S. 186 (1986) (No. 85-140). See also briefs of amici Catholic League for 
Religious and Civil Rights at 1 ("With respect to the instant case, the League is directly 
concerned with the proper construction of the Constitution and alleged ’fundamental’ 
rights thereunder as they promote or undermine the integrity of family and social 
relations"); The Rutherford Institute at 26 ("Not only does the unregulated practice of 
sodomy not lie at the base of all our institutions, but our institutions are built on a 
foundation which is incompatible with such practices — 1.e., monogamous marriage and 
the family unit"); Concerned Women for America at 2 (quoting resolution passed at its 
1984 convention: "We oppose any laws designed to grant special legal protection to those 
who engage in homosexuality. Such laws are an affront to public morality and our 
dedication to family life."). 


73 See Marjorie Maguire Shultz, "Reproductive Technology and Intent-Based 


Parenthood: An Opportunity for Gender Neutrality," 1990 Wisc. L. Rev. 297, 31416. 
Indeed, gays have shown enough interest in nurturing children that legislation has been 
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homosexuality has been openly tolerated,” and in them families do not appear to have 
been less common or enduring than they are in contemporary America. How, then, can 
homosexuals be said to threaten the family? 

The charge is intelligible only if "the family" is rigidly defined as an institution in 
which men, but not women, belong in the public world of work and are not so much 
members as owners of their families, while women, but not men, should rear children, 
manage homes, and obey their husbands.” Homosexuals are a threat to the family only 
if the survival of the family requires that men and women follow traditional sex roles.” 
But if that is the argument, then "the family" is a euphemism for what homosexuality 


really threatens, which is the power that men exert over women.”” What is really at stake 


proposed to forbid them from doing so. See In re Opinion of the Justices, 129 N.H. 290, 
530 A.2d 21 (1987). 


4 See, e.g., John Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality: Gay 
People in Western Europe from the Beginning of the Christian Era to the Fourteenth 
Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980), which demonstrates that 
homosexuality was widely tolerated in Western Europe in the first centuries of Christianity 
and during the 11th and 12th centuries. 


* A description of this ideology, which focuses on its role in the anti-abortion 
movement but is also useful in the present context, appears in Kristin Luker, Abortion and 


the Politics of Motherhood (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984), pp. 159-75. 


6 See Law, "Homosexuality and the Social Meaning of Gender," pp. 218-21. 


27 For a highly speculative argument that this is the basis of the biblical prohibition 
as well, see Andrea Dworkin, Intercourse (New York: Free Press, 1987), pp. 147-67; but 
for an equally plausible alternative, see Martin Samuel Cohen, "The Biblical Prohibition 
of Homosexual Intercourse," 19 J. Homosexuality No. 4, p. 3 (1990). 


1] 


in the stigmatization of homosexuality is the hierarchy of the sexes.” 


The reader can confirm from ordinary experience that the stigmatization of the 
homosexual has something to do with the homosexual’s deviance from traditional sex 
roles. "Our society," Joseph Pleck observes, "uses the male heterosexual-homosexual 
dichotomy as a central symbol for all the rankings of masculinity, for the division on any 
grounds between males who are ‘real men’ and have power and males who are not. Any 
kind of powerlessness or refusal to compete becomes imbued with the imagery of 


homosexuality."”” 


While, as we shall see, this connection has been extensively documented 
by psychologists and historians, it should be obvious even without scholarly support.” 


Everyone knows that one of the nastier sanctions that one will suffer if one deviates from 


the behavior traditionally deemed appropriate for one’s sex is the imputation of 


8 An earlier version of the argument I am making here, "The Miscegenation Analogy: 
Sodomy Law as Sex Discrimination," 98 Yale L.J. 145 (1988), has been criticized on the 
following basis: "Because anti-gay bias, like all prejudice, partly derives from fear of 
difference, completely attributing anti-gay sentiment to gender roles is overly simplistic." 
Note, "Custody Denials to Parents in Same-Sex Relationships: An Equal Protection 
Analysis," 102 Harv. L. Rev. 617, 629 n.63 (1989). But why do people regard sexual 
orientation as a "difference" that matters? Why are gays seen as “other,” while other 
differences in preference — you like to eat liver, I can’t stand it — are less salient? This 
critic addresses this question only once, writing that "the very existence of the concept of 
sexual orientation derives from and perpetuates biased conceptions of gender roles." Ibid, 
p. 629. This concedes my point. 


9 "Men’s Power with Women, Other Men, and Society: A Men’s Movement Analysis," 
in Elizabeth H. Pleck & Joseph H. Pleck, eds., The American Man (Englewood Cliffs, N.].: 
Prentice-Hall, 1980), p. 424. 


30 It has been obvious to the theorists of gay liberation. See Dennis Altman, 


Homosexual: Oppression and Liberation (New York: Avon, 1971), pp. 79-84; David 


Fernbach, The Spiral Path: A Gay Contribution to Human Survival (London: Gay Men’s 
Press, 1981), pp. 69-112, 197-208; Suzanne Pharr, Homophobia: A Weapon of Sexism 
(Inverness, Calif.: Chardon Press, 1988). 
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homosexuality: The label of "lesbian" has been applied with particular frequency to 
feminists. The recognition that in our society homosexuality is generally understood as 
a metaphor for failure to live up to the norms of one’s gender resembles the recognition 
that segregation stigmatizes blacks, in that both are "matters of common notoriety, matters 
not so much for judicial notice as for the background knowledge of educated men who 
live in the world."™ 

Scholarly support is, however, plentiful. Social psychologists have documented that 
hostility toward homosexuals is linked to other traditional, restrictive attitudes about sex 
roles. One study found that "Higher support for equality between the sexes is associated 
with more positive attitudes toward male homosexuality and lesbianism," and concluded 
that "a major determinant of negative attitudes toward homosexuality is the need to keep 
males masculine and females feminine, that is, to avoid sex-role confusion." Another 
study concluded that "the best single predictor of homophobia is a belief in the traditional 
family ideology, i.e., dominant father, submissive mother, and obedient children. The 
second best predictor was found to be agreement with traditional beliefs about women, 
e.g., that it is worse for a woman to tell dirty jokes than a man."* Another found that 


research subjects who were most prejudiced against homosexuals "held stronger 


3! Black, "The Lawfulness of the Segregation Decisions," 69 Yale L. J. 421, 426 (1960). 


% A.P. MacDonald & Richard G. Games, "Some Characteristics of Those who Hold 
Positive and Negative Attitudes Toward Homosexuals," 1 J. Homosexuality 9, 19 (1974). 
Accord A.P. MacDonald, Jim Huggins, Susan Young, & Richard A. Swanson, "Attitudes 
Toward Homosexuality: Preservation of Sex Morality or the Double Standard?," 40 J. 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology 161 (1973). 


- Stephen F. Morin & Ellen M. Garfinkle, "Male Homophobia," 34 J. Soc. Issues 29, 
31 (Winter, 1978). 
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stereotypes of masculinity and femininity and were more willing on the basis of those 
stereotypes to label a male as homosexual when he exhibited what they thought of as a 
single feminine characteristic."* Others have supported the view that the violation of 


conventional expectations about gender roles is a significant cause of hostility toward 


homosexuals.” Correlation, of course, does not demonstrate causation, but it suggests 


that some connection exists which deserves explanation. 

Historians have found that the modern stigmatization of homosexuals as violators 
of gender norms — gay men as effeminate, lesbians as "mannish" - developed 
simultaneously with widespread anxieties about gender identity in the face of an emerging 
ideology of gender equality. Before about 1700, Randolph Trumbach has found, although 
homosexual behavior was illegitimate, it was not the preserve of any distinct subclass of 
society. Homosexual acts "were usually between an active adult male and a passive 


adolescent." The adult male usually also had sexual relations with women, and such men 


= John Dunbar, Marvin Brown, & Donald M. Amoroso, "Some Correlates of Attitudes 
Toward Homosexuality," 89 J. Soc. Psychology 271, 278 (1973). 


3 Bernard E. Whitley, Jr., "The Relationship of Sex-Role Orientation to Heterosexuals’ 
Attitudes Toward Homosexuals," 17 Sex Roles 103 (1987); Alma Dell Smith, Patricia A. 
Resick, & Dean G. Kilpatrick, "Relationships Among Gender, Sex-Role Attitudes, Sexual 
Attitudes, Thoughts, and Behaviors," 46 Psych. Rep. 359 (1980); Mary Riege Laner & Roy 
H. Laner, "Personal Style or Sexual Preference? Why Gay Men are Disliked," 9 Int'l Rev. 
Modern Sociology 215 (1979); Mary Riege Laner & Roy H. Laner, "Sexual Preference or 
Personal Style? Why Lesbians are Disliked," 5 J. Homosexuality 339 (1980); Linda E. 
Weinberger & Jim Millham, "Attitudinal Homophobia and Support of Traditional Sex 
Roles," 4 J. Homosexuality 237 (1979); Jim Millham & Linda E. Weinberger, "Sexual 
Preference, Sex Role Appropriateness, and Restriction of Social Access," 2 J. 
Homosexuality 343 (1977). 


m Randolph Trumbach, "Gender and the Homosexual Role in Modern Western 
Culture: The 18th and 19th Centuries Compared," in Dennis Altman et al., Which 
Homosexuality? (Amsterdam: Uitgeverij An Dekker, 1989), p. 152. See also Randolph 
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"who took the active role probably actually increased their standing as dominant males."*’ 


The boy, "provided that he switched to an active role as manhood came on, did not suffer 
any loss of gender status." The only males who suffered a loss of status were adults who 
took the passive role. "After 1700, it seems to make little difference whether a man takes 
the active or the passive role, or whether his partner is an adult male or a boy — any sexual 
desire by one male for another leads to categorization as an effeminate sodomite."” This 
transformation appears to be rooted in the major cultural shift that was taking place at 
that time, in which “a patriarchal morality that allowed adult men to own and dominate 
their wives, children, servants and slaves, was gradually challenged and partially replaced 
by an egalitarian morality which proposed that all men were created equal, that slavery 


must therefore be abolished, democracy achieved, women made equal with men, and 


children with their parents."*” This egalitarianism, Trumbach contends, "raised profound 


anxiety in both men and women" that "resulted in a compromise with full equality that 
historians have called domesticity. Men and women were equal, but they were supposed 


to live in separate spheres, he dominant in the economy, she in the home.’ This 


Trumbach, "The Birth of the Queen: Sodomy and the Emergence of Gender Equality in 
Modern Culture, 1660-1750," in Martin Bauml Duberman, Martha Vicinius, and George 


Chauncey, Jr., eds, Hidden From History: Reclaiming the Gay and Lesbian Past (New 
York: New American Library, 1989), pp. 129-40. 


Trumbach, "Gender and the Homosexual Role," p. 152. 
Ibid. 

Ibid, p. 153. 

Ibid, p. 154. 


Ibid, p. 155. 
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distinction between the sexes was reinforced by the idea of the homosexual as a deviant 
from his whole gender role. "All women in societies with transvestites experienced sexual 
domination all their lives, but only the transvestite minority of males ever did so." 

The rise of domesticity produced changes in child-rearing arrangements which may 
have contributed to this anxiety about the boundaries of gender. Men’s work was 
increasingly relocated outside the home. The father was therefore away from home 
during most of a child’s waking hours, while the mother was primarily responsible for 
childrearing, excluded from other prestigious activities, and therefore likely to make the 
children the focus of her emotional life.’ Recent explorations of the way in which gender 
identity is formed in such nuclear families help to clarify the nature of the psychological 
link between sexism and heterosexism that develops in such a context.“ Doubtless 
heterosexism takes many forms, and develops differently in different individuals, but the 
following pattern seems typical. 

Because childrearing is primarily a woman’s task, children identify first with their 
mothers. For girls, this primary attachment continues uninterrupted through adulthood, 


because girls are taught that to become adults, they need only become increasingly like 


their mothers. Boys, on the other hand, learn that to become adults, they must renounce 


Ibid. 


43 David F. Greenberg, The Construction of Homosexuality (Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1988), p. 388. 


“4 See Nancy Chodorow, The Reproduction of Mothering (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978); Dorothy Dinnerstein, The Mermaid and the Minotaur: Sexual 
Arrangements Human Malaise (New York: Harper Colophon, 1977); Jessica 


Benjamin, The Bonds of Love: Psychoanalysis, Feminism, and the Problem of Domination 
(New York: Pantheon, 1988). 
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this primary attachment and identify with their fathers, whose love is more distant and 
conditional. Their identity is not discovered, but fashioned, and the materials that 
constitute it are achievement, competition, hierarchy, and control over their own feminine 
tendencies. In short, a man must prove his masculinity, over and over again, and 
continually resist the temptation to identify with his lost mother. That early renunciation 
must be continually reaffirmed. At the same time, this renunciation produces an intense 
guilt and sense of loss for the abandoned mother, and a hopeless yearning to return to 
her. 

It has long been a commonplace that prejudice functions as the external projection 
of hated aspects of the prejudiced person’s own self. The racist struggles against his own 
impulses toward lechery, laziness, aggression, and slovenliness, and he accuses blacks of 
possessing these traits; the anti-Semite struggles against his own sins of pride, deceit, 
overambition, and sly achievement, and he personifies these evils in the Jew.” In modern 
society, the male homosexual serves a similar projective function: he symbolizes the 
failure adequately to individuate from the mother. In the community of males, he is a 
slacker, one who has given up the difficult quest for masculinity. It should therefore be 
unsurprising that adolescent males, who tend to be troubled by the conflict between their 
need to be dependent on their parents and the cultural expectation that they will separate 


from them, are the ones who carry heterosexism to the extreme of violent gay-bashing. 


45 Charles R. Lawrence III, "The Id, the Ego, and Equal Protection: Reckoning With 
Unconscious Racism," 39 Stanford L. Rev. 317, 333-34 (1987); Gordon W. Allport, The 
Nature of Prejudice (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1979), p. 199. 
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Violence is, of course, itself regarded as a badge of masculinity.” 

Thus it appears that male hostility toward gay men has been a psychological defense 
against gender-identity conflict since at least the eighteenth century. "In early eighteenth- 
century England this hostility took the form of diatribes against fops and beaux —- men 
who wore fancy clothes, paid excessive attention to their appearance, and spent too much 
time courting women. . . . Men’s clothing, which had been frilly in the Elizabethan age, 
became more sharply differentiated from women’s from the 1770s on."*” And since then, 
any failure to conform to the norms of masculinity has become imbued with the stigma 
of homosexuality. 

There was no such dynamic at work with respect to lesbianism, which did not 
threaten male supremacy as such. 

Though it may have challenged men’s presumption that all women were 

placed on earth to gratify men’s sexual desires and, when coupled with 

transvestism and financial independence, male supremacy in other spheres, 

it did not threaten male identity as such. . . . Nor did it threaten women’s 

gender identity, at least not to any great extent. Whereas a boy had to 

relinquish his early identification with his mother to become an adult, a girl 

did not; her sexual identity was thus more secure. As an adult she was not 

threatened by masculine women as men were by feminine males: she had 

never been forced to give up a strong childhood identification with her 

father. His absence from the home did not permit a strong identification 

with him to develop.* 


The contemporary notion of the "mannish lesbian," who now seems to be the mirror 


image of the "effeminate queen," took on that mirror-image status only in the late 


“© See Isay, pp. 77-78. 


” Greenberg, The Construction of Homosexuality, p. 390, footnote omitted. 


48 Ibid, footnotes omitted. 
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nineteenth century, the same time that medical writers created the idea of a 
"homosexual," a person whose very being is constituted by her sexual orientation.” This 
was the period in which there first arose widespread concern over the "new woman," who 
preferred education and career to the traditional roles of wife and mother.” 
Investigations into the medical literature of that time have confirmed the hypothesis that 
"[t]he distinguishing of a ’same-sex’ from an ‘opposite-sex’ eroticism reflected an 
increasing social emphasis . . . on the differentiation of females and males" and was "an 
effort to contain the contemporary movement of women out of the traditional women’s 
sphere ...."°' One illustration comes from the New York Medical Journal of 1900: 
The female possessed of masculine ideas of independence, the virago who 
would sit in the public highways and lift up her pseudo-virile voice, 
proclaiming her sole right to decide questions of war or religion, or the 
value of celibacy and the curse of women’s impurity, and that disgusting 
antisocial being, the female sexual pervert, are simply different degrees of 


the same class — degenerates.” 


The idea of homosexuality was a late development of this period, developing out 


“ The role began to appear a century earlier, in the late eighteenth century, but did 
not become relevant to most women’s status until much later. See Randolph Trumbach, 
"London’s Sapphists: From Three Sexes to Four Genders in the Making of Modern 
Culture," in Julia Epstein and Kristina Straub, eds., Body Guards: The Cultural Politics of 
Gender Ambiguity (New York: Routledge, 1991), pp. 112-141. 


3° See Susan Bell & Karen Offen, eds., Women, the F amily and Freedom: The Debate 
in Documents (Stanford: Stanford, 1983), v. 2, pp. 17-72 (excerpting writings on this issue 
by Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, Nietzsche, and others). 


°! Jonathan Katz, Gay/Lesbian Almanac (New York: Harper & Row, 1983), p. 149. 
See also Law, "Homosexuality and the Social Meaning of Gender," pp. 197-206. 


2 William Lee Howard, "Effeminate Men and Masculine Women," 77 N.Y. Med. J. 686, 


687 (May 5, 1900), quoted in Carroll Smith-Rosenberg, Disorderly Conduct: Visions of 
Gender in Victorian America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1985), p. 280. 
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of an earlier, distinct conception called "sexual inversion." "Sexual inversion’ referred to 
a broad range of deviant gender behavior, of which homosexual desire was only a logical 


but indistinct aspect, while >homosexuality’ focused on the narrower issue of sexual object 


153 


choice. Since during the Victorian period, women were thought to be naturally 


passionless and asexual, any woman who showed any interest in sexuality was thought to 
have become man-like in her sexual desire, and thereby to have abjured femininity 
generally. "[A] woman could not invert any aspect of her gender role without inverting 
her complete role." Moreover, doctors writing about lesbian couples did not regard the 


women who took passive, "feminine" roles as particularly worthy of study, since these roles 


55 


seemed to be appropriate ones for them.” On the other hand, as Carroll Smith- 


Rosenberg observes, the medical profession was profoundly concerned about the medical 
implications of higher education for women. 


The woman who favored her mind at the expense of her ovaries — especially 
the woman who spent her adolescence and early adulthood in college and 
graduate school — would disorder a delicate physiological balance. Her 
overstimulated brain would become morbidly introspective. Neurasthenia, 
hysteria, insanity would follow. Her ovaries, robbed of energy rightfully 
theirs, would shrivel .. . . Her breasts might shrivel, her menses become 
irregular or cease altogether. Sterility could ensue, facial hair might 
develop.” 


This strategy for repressing women’s ambitions failed. As gender roles in American society 


°3 George Chauncey, Jr., "From Sexual Inversion to Homosexuality: Medicine and the 
Changing Conceptualization of Female Deviance," 58-59 Salmagundi 114, 116 (1982-83). 


Ibid, p. 121. 
Ibid, p. 125. 


56 Smith-Rosenberg, pp. 258, 260. 
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became increasingly complex, with the number of employed women steadily increasing, 
the binary division implicit in the inversion theory simply stopped making sense to 
people.*’ It was easily shown that deviation from traditional female roles did not destroy 
women’s health.® 

By the turn of the century, sexual object became more important than passive or 
aggressive sexual behavior in the medical classification of sexuality.’ Doctors, 
psychologists, and academics "shifted the definition of female deviance from the New 


"60 The idea of female 


Woman’s rejection of motherhood to their rejection of men. 
passionlessness was replaced by an ideology that sought to use women’s sexual desires to 
bond them more tightly to men: the marriage manuals of the 1920s and 30s stressed the 
need for men to develop "companionate marriages" in order to make marriage more 


attractive and satisfying to women.” 


"Linking orgasms to chic fashion and planned 
motherhood, male sex reformers, psychologists, and physicians promised a future of 


emotional support and sexual delights to women who accepted heterosexual marriage - 


and male economic hegemony. Only the ‘unnatural’ woman continued to struggle with 


°? Chauncey, p. 143. 
ad Smith-Rosenberg, pp. 262-64. 


°? Lillian Faderman observes, however, that such a distinction is not "to be found in 
the work of many sexologists well into the twentieth century or in the popular 
imagination, which often assumes, even today, that lesbians are necessarily masculine and 
that female ‘masculinity’ is a sure sign of lesbianism." Odd Girls and Twilight Lovers: A 


History of Lesbian Life in Twentieth-Century America (New York: Penguin, 1991), p. 41. 
Smith-Rosenberg, p. 265. 


*! Christina Simmons, "Companionate Marriage and the Lesbian Threat," 4 Frontiers 
54-59 (Fall 1979). 
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men for economic independence and political power." Thus J.F.W. Meagher wrote that 
"[t]he driving force in many agitators and militant women who are always after their rights 
is often an unsatisfied sex impulse, with a homosexual aim. Married women with a 
completely satisfied libido rarely take an active interest in militant movements." For 
Meagher, healthy female sexuality meant deference to men. "A homosexual woman often 
wants to possess the male and not to be possessed by him. . . . With them orgasm is often 
only possible in the superior position."” 

If lesbians arouse bitterness on the part of males, it is of a different kind than that 
felt toward gay men, one predicated on the fear of being abandoned by the mother that 
one has oneself abandoned. A lesbian fails to provide the emotional nurturance and 
solace from the difficult world of maleness that, many men feel, women exist in order to 
provide; she signifies that there is no way back from that world. The familiar insinuation 
that all feminists are lesbians™ supports Adrienne Rich’s speculation that "men really fear 
... that women could be indifferent to them altogether, that men could be allowed sexual 


and emotional . . . access to women only on women’s terms, otherwise being left on the 


62 Smith-Rosenberg, p. 283. 
63 -J.F.W. Meagher, "Homosexuality: Its Psychobiological and Pathological 
Significance," 33 Urologic and Cutaneous Review (1929), pp. 511, 513, quoted in 
Simmons, p. 57. 


"In the early days of women’s liberation the most hurtful accusation was that they 
were a bunch of lesbians, and feminists such as Betty Friedan took considerable pain to 
show that this was untrue and that they really were feminine’ (i.e. liked men) after all." 
Altman, Homosexual, pp. 90-91. Such accusations continue to be potent weapons against 
feminists. See Pharr, Homophobia, pp. 27-43. 
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periphery of the matrix."® This enraging fantasy of maternal abandonment helps to 
explain why the stigmatization of lesbians by heterosexual men typically takes the form of 
a rape fantasy: all she needs is a good fuck to straighten her out. 

Less study has been given to women’s intolerance toward homosexuals, male or 
female, and the psychodynamics that underlie this intolerance are less clear. This 
intolerance seems less profound and deeply rooted than that of men,® and appears to 
have something to do with the resentment that those whose familial responsibilities weigh 
heavily upon them feel toward those who seem free of such responsibilities.” For our 
purposes, however, we can set this problem aside. We are exploring the function of the 
conventional attitudes toward homosexuality that underlie the social customs and laws that 
we have inherited from earlier generations, and these are overwhelmingly the creations 
of men. 

A final puzzle is a much more recent phenomenon, the stigmatization of the gay 


male top, the man who is not himself penetrated but who penetrates other men. There 


® Adrienne Rich, "Compulsory Heterosexuality and Lesbian Existence," 5 Signs 631, 
643 (1980). 


°° This is an impressionistic judgement. According to Mary E. Kite, the experimental 
evidence is ambiguous. See "Sex Differences in Attitudes Toward Homosexuals: A Meta- 
Analytic Review," in John P. DeCecco, ed., Bashers, Baiters and Bigots:_ Homophobia in 
American Society (New York: Harrington Park Press, 1985), pp. 69-81. 


7 "Many heterosexual women see [the lesbian] as someone who stands in 


contradiction to the sacrifices they have made to conform to compulsory heterosexuality." 
Pharr, Homophobia, p. 18. See, in this regard, the writings of Midge Decter, which 
contain strong allegations against homosexuality that are entirely uncontaminated by 
empirical research, and which may profitably be studied as a naive exposition of one 
heterosexist woman’s fears and fantasies. See "The Boys on the Beach," Commentary, 


Sept., 1980, pp. 35-48; The New Chastity and Other Arguments Against Women’s 
Liberation (New York: Coward, McCann, and Geoghegan, 1972). 
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is nothing effeminate about him. He is perceived as, if anything, too masculine; all the 
socially destructive potentialities of masculinity reach their maximal intensity in his person. 


For heterosexual women he seems, perhaps, no more or less reprehensible than the 


effeminate gay man. Male dislike of gay tops, on the other hand, surely has a different 


dynamic than male intolerance of effeminate men. 

To the heterosexual male, the gay top is essentially a dangerous man. He preys on 
other men and degrades them by turning them into women. No man is safe from him. 
No man’s masculinity is secure against his assault. Like that other icon of unbridled male 
sexuality, the black rapist, he defiles the temple and profanes what is most sacred, and he 
does this by penetrating the bodies of those who, because of their intrinsically superior 
status, are entitled to be assured that they will not be penetrated. With both sodomy and 
miscegenation, it is of littke moment whether the person who is penetrated consents to the 
act. It is the caste to which that person belongs that is entitled not to be defiled; an 
individual who does not uphold the impenetrable character of the ruling caste is simply 
a traitor, whose consent does not excuse the crime committed by the penetrator. 

In short, I am arguing that the function of the stigmatization of homosexuality is 
the preservation of the hierarchy of males over females. At this point I must explain what 
I mean by "function." I do not mean that such stigmatization is indispensable to gender 
hierarchy. Homosexuality has been tolerated and even institutionalized in cultures in 
which women are thoroughly subordinated, such as ancient Greece. Rather, I am claiming 
that the work that the taboo against homosexuality does in modern American society is, 


in large part, that of maintaining gender hierarchy, and this work is at least in large part 


the reason why the taboo persists. 

The idea that a pattern of human activity can be explained by its function, once 
popular in sociological circles, has now fallen into disrepute. Thus, for example, the 
argument of Parsons and Bales, who were among the first to suggest that "the prohibition 
of homosexuality has the function of reinforcing the differentiation of sex roles,"® invites 
Jon Elster’s objection (which he directs at functionalism in general) that such a claim 
"seems to rest upon an implicit regulative idea that if you can demonstrate that a given 
pattern has unintended, unrecognized and beneficial effects, then you have also explained 
why it exists and persists."" Such a regulative idea, Elster argues, is unjustified in the 
social sciences unless the scientist can specify, rather than simply positing, "a feedback 
relation whereby the effect maintains its cause."” This stands in contrast to functional 
explanations in biology, where it is well established that patterns of behavior that persist 
over time normally do so because they reinforce the gene’s likelihood of reproducing 
itself. In social life, there is usually no corresponding feedback mechanism. Parsons and 
Bales did not say how the reinforcement of differentiated sex roles caused people to 
continue for generations to prohibit homosexuality. 

The _ historical-psychological argument adumbrated above suggests what the 


mechanism might be. In brief, a functionalist explanation of attitudes holds that "people 


6 Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), p. 103. 


Ulysses and the Sirens: Studies in Rationality and Irrationality (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, rev. ed. 1984), p. 32. 
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hold and express particular attitudes because they derive psychological benefit from doing 
so."”! Individuals learn the custom of stigmatizing homosexuality, along with all the other 
customs in their culture, but this custom comes to have a particular emotional resonance 
for them, for reasons we have just explored. The case resembles that of the miscegenation 
taboo which played such an important role in maintaining southern white supremacy: the 
taboo survived because individuals’ sense of identity became bound up with it, and so with 


the entire system of social hierarchy with which it was connected. 


‘Homosexuals," miscegenation, and reification 


The miscegenation taboo appears to be close to the psychological core of the 


system of white supremacy that prevailed in the American South after Reconstruction. Its 


prototypical mode of enforcement was the lynch mob. As Joel Kovel observes, 


the archetypal lynching in the old South was for the archetypal crime of 
having a black man rape (=touch, approach, look at, be imagined to have 
looked at, talk back to, etc.) a white lady. Moreover, the archetypal lynching 
often included a castration of the black malefactor; and even when it didn’t, 
the idea of castration was immanent in the entire procedure. Before there 
were lynchings in the South, there were laws to do what mobs took upon 
themselves to perform after the Civil War, and these same laws often 
punished Negro infractions of all kinds with castration.” 


White supremacy was thus understood, and often expressly justified, as a means of 
protecting white women from black men. The psychological basis of this understanding 


(which needed explaining; as one writer observed, the actual danger that a southern white 


™ Gregory M. Herek, "The Instrumentality of Attitudes: Toward a Neofunctional 


Theory," 42 J. Soc. Issues 99, 102 (1986). 


bs Joel Kovel, White Racism: A Psychohistory (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2d ed. 1984), p. 67. 
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woman would be raped by a black man was much less than her danger of being struck by 
lightning”) has been explored by several writers, who converge on the idea that some 
kind of hidden guilt was at work. Calvin Hernton argues that there were two sources of 
such guilt for the southern white man: his frequent cohabitation with black women and 
the his sense of the immorality of slavery and, later, the Jim Crow system. "Sacred white 


womanhood emerged in the South as an immaculate mythology to glorify an otherwise 


"74 


indecent society."’"” White womanhood was perceived as precious but endangered, and the 


danger justified all the repressive measures that were brought to bear on the black 
population. "In the mind of the Southerner the word ’rape’ not only applied to sexual 
assaults on white women by Negroes, but to any attempt at changing what the Southerner 
called ’our way of life." This account complements the Freudian hypothesis of Kovel, 
who contends that in the miscegenation taboo, the black man became the surrogate for 
the white man’s own oedipal fears. The black man was made to 


represent both father and son in their destructive aspects. There is evidence 
for this in the structure of his social role: he is the bad father who possesses 
the black mammy (who is herself impure), and he has the genital power 
which forever excites the child’s envy; he is also the bad child who lusts after 
the pure and utterly forbidden white mother (made sexless, in reality). By 
making the rape fantasy the cornerstone of his culture, the white male only 
repeats in adulthood the central incest taboo of his childhood. And here 
Southern culture makes its unique contribution to an ageless human 
problem: the Southern white male simultaneously resolves both sides of the 
conflict by keeping the black man submissive, and by castrating him when 
submission fails. In both these situations — in the one symbolically, in the 
other directly — he is castrating the father, as he once wished to do, and also 


WJ. Cash, The Mind of the South (New York: Vintage, 1960), a 337. 


Calvin C. Hernton, Sex and Racism (Herts: Paladin, 1970), p. 24. 


Ibid. 


identifying with the father by castrating the son, as he once feared for 

himself. All that he has to do to maintain this delectable situation is to 

structure his society so that he directly dominates black men.” 

In the cases of both miscegenation and homosexuality, what completes the feedback 
loop is the psychological gratification that the dominant members of society derive from 
a taboo that assuages their hidden guilts and reinforces their sense that they deserve their 
place in the social hierarchy. In each case, it makes sense to say that the function of the 
taboo is to maintain hierarchy, because if the taboo did not have the effect of maintaining 
hierarchy, it would be less likely that the taboo would be followed and enforced by the 
next generation. 

Whites stigmatized (and continue to stigmatize) miscegenation because their own 
racial identity is a precarious achievement which they value. Men support the 
stigmatization of homosexuality because their own gender identity is a precarious 
achievement which they value. In each case, the stigma reinforces the dominant group’s 


sense that this achievement is a secure one, by creating a class of inferior others who have 


not achieved it and positing a wide ontological divide between the two classes.” 


% Kovel, pp. 71-72. 


7 Gregory M. Herek, who has devised a test for measuring the different kinds of 
psychological benefit that different individuals derive from similar attitudes, found that 
hostility to gays served a defensive function (projecting unacceptable motives onto 
homosexual persons and then expressing hostility toward them) less often than it served 
a self-expressive function (in which the attitudes were a vehicle for expressing values that 
were considered important). "Persons who expressed negative attitudes in the Self- 
Expressive function usually focused on traditional religious standards of right and wrong." 
"Can Functions Be Measured? A New Perspective on the Functional Approach to 
Attitudes," 50 Soc. Psych. Q. 285, 290 (1987). Herek therefore dismisses "a popular bit 
of folk-wisdom that all hostility toward gay persons results from personal conflicts about 
gender or repressed homosexual desires," because his data "suggest that such conflicts 
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Just as the hierarchy of whites over blacks could not exist without the extreme 
differentiation of the races — so extreme that intercourse between them was deemed 


"miscegenation," meaning literally the mixing of different species — so the hierarchy of 
males over females cannot exist without an extreme differentiation of the sexes. The 
element of both differentiations that promotes hierarchy is the idea that certain 
anatomical features necessarily entail certain social roles: one’s status in society is 
obviously and unproblematically determined by the color of one’s skin or the shape of 
one’s reproductive organs. Blacks are supposed to defer to whites and obey their wishes 
because that is what blacks do. Women are supposed to defer to men and obey their 


wishes because that is what women do. 


The reification of socially constructed reality is always useful for the maintenance 


were central to the attitudes of only a minority of the respondents." Ibid, p. 295. This 
conclusion seems overdrawn. First of all, the minority is a substantial one: out of 205 
respondents who wrote essays explaining their attitudes (both positive and negative) 
toward gays, 22 expressed negative attitudes in exclusively defensive terms, while 32 did 
so in exclusively self-expressive terms, and 15 did both. (Three explained their negative 
attitudes exclusively on the basis of personal experience, and most of the rest expressed 
positive or mixed attitudes.) Second, Herek’s study does not explore what lies beneath 
the respondents’ values. The fact that a value is taught by one’s church is not a sufficient 
explanation for the fact that one believes it: most American Catholics routinely ignore 
and violate the church’s teachings against contraception. In his more recent writings, 
Herek appears to give greater credence to the idea that hostility toward gays is rooted in 
personal anxieties about gender identity. See Gregory M. Herek, "The Social Context of 
Hate Crimes: Notes on Cultural Heterosexism," in Gregory M. Herek and Kevin T. Berrill, 
eds., Hate Crimes: Confronting Violence Against Lesbians and Gay Men (Newbury Park: 
Sage Publications, 1992), pp. 96-97, 100; Gregory M. Herek, "Psychological Heterosexism 
and Anti-Gay Violence: The Social Psychology of Bigotry and Bashing," in Hate Crimes, 
pp. 161-62. 
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of such fragile constructs.* But such reification takes on added urgency in modern 


Western civilization, with its radically egalitarian philosophy that manifests itself in, among 


other things, the Fourteenth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution.” 


Where hierarchies 
based on birth are illegitimate, their survival is greatly enhanced by invisibility. 
Homosexuality is thus a greater danger to gender hierarchy in our society than it has been 
in other, more stable cultures. It threatens the hierarchy of the sexes because its existence 
suggests that even in a realm where a person’s sex has been regarded as absolutely 
determinative, anatomy has less to do with destiny than one might have supposed. It is 


therefore unsurprising that, as we shall shortly see, the courts, which have enforced both 


of these putatively "natural" prohibitions, have struggled to conceal their socially 


% Peter L. Berger & Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality: A 


Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor, 1966), pp. 
89-92. 


”% Cf. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 

Democracy (New York: Harper, 1944), p. 591: 

Not denying the partial reality of the white person’s psychological 

identification with the "white race" and his serious concern about "racial 

purity," our tentative conclusion is . . . that the demand for "no social 

equality" is psychologically dominant to the aversion for "intermarriage." 

The persistent preoccupation with sex and marriage in the rationalization 

of social segregation and discrimination against Negroes is, to this extent, 

an irrational escape on the part of whites from voicing an open demand for 

difference in social status between the two groups for its own sake. . . 

[T]he fortification in the unapproachable regions of sex of the unequal 

treatment of the Negro, which this popular theory provides, has been 

particularly needed in this nation because of the strength of the American 

Creed. A people with a less emphatic democratic ethos would be more able 

to uphold a caste system without this tense belief in sex and race dangers. 
As Allport observes, this psychological tension is ameliorated for the individual member 
of the dominant caste by the massive facticity of the caste system. He did not create the 
system and is not to blame for it. The Nature of Prejudice, p. 332. Facticity and 
reification are both aspects of the taken-for-granted character of existing social reality. 
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constructed character. 

The point is not that because social contexts can be revealed to be social 
constructions that restrict human possibilities, they ought to be smashed.®° Rather, it is 
that certain contexts operate in furtherance of morally indefensible ends. Where this is 
true, exposure of those contexts as socially constructed deprives them of the invisibility 
provided by the appearance of "naturalness" and makes them subject to criticism. In 
order to survive, these systems of social construction need to lie.™ 

Other parallels between the two taboos are equally striking. Begin with the 
miscegenation taboo. It presumed, in the first place, that the sex act had hierarchical 
significance, with penetration expressing the dominance of the man over the woman. 
Thus white men took access to black women for granted, before and after emancipation, 
while as noted above, even the barest hint of a black man’s desire for a white woman often 
sufficed to bring out the lynch mob.” A white woman who consented to miscegenation 
was seen as degrading herself, and one of the earliest miscegenation laws, a 1664 Maryland 


statute, provided that any "freeborne [white] woman who thereafter married a slave would 


®° Rogers M. Smith criticizes such views in "After Criticism: An Analysis of the Critical 
Legal Studies Movement," in Michael W. McCann & Gerald L. Houseman, eds., Judging 


the Constitution: Critical Essays on Judicial Lawmaking (Glenview, Ill.: Scott Foresman, 
1989), pp. 92-124. 


81 Cf. Vaclav Havel, "The Power of the Powerless," tr. P. Wilson, in Jan Vladislav, ed., 
Living in Truth (London & Boston: Faber and Faber, 1987), pp. 55-57. 


82 See John D’Emilio & Estelle Freedman, Intimate Matters: A History of Sexuality 
in America (New York: Harper & Row, 1988), pp. 100-108, 215-21. The courts shared this 


hypersensitivity to black male sexuality. See, e.g., McQuirter v. State, 36 Ala. App. 707, 63 
So.2d 388 (1953), sustaining the conviction, for assault with attempt to rape, of a black 
man who stared at a white woman and followed her down the street. 
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be required to serve the master of such slave during her husband’s life, and that any 
children born of this union would be slaves."™ 

Aside from signifying degradation, penetration was perceived as trespassing over the 
border of race, whose location was taken to be natural and fixed. Such hypostatization 
of social categories is useful for the maintenance of any caste hierarchy,” but, as we have 
seen, it also serves a crucial mystifying function in societies that hold egalitarian ideals. 


As Saks observes, miscegenation law "upheld the purity of the body politic through its 


constitution of a symbolic prohibition against the dangerous mixing of ’white blood’ and 


” Quoted in Derrick A. Bell Jr., Race, Racism, and American Law, 3d ed. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1992), p. 66, citing 1 Md. Archives 533-34. Racism is here linked to sexism: 
The caste rule against intermarriage is enforced against both sexes strictly, 
but a violation by a higher caste woman and a lower caste man is likely to 
be punished more harshly than one between their opposite numbers. The 
difference in treatment reflects the subordination of women to men in most 
societies. Male domination, derived from the patriarchal system, includes 
the arrangement of marriages of females, and this sort of misalliance by a 
higher caste woman constitutes flagrant disrespect for the authority and 

prestige of the males of her caste. 
David H. Fowler, Northern Attitudes Towards Interracial Marriage (New York: Garland, 
1987), pp. 16-17. This spectre of sexual pollution continues to police the behavior of 
higher caste females. "Infrequent though black-on-white rape was [in 20th-century 
America], the image of the black rapist could serve not only to control the behavior of 
black men in the North, but also to instill fear into white women who moved too freely 
in the public world." D’Emilio & Freedman, pp. 297-98; see also ibid, pp. 219-20. 


% See Kingsley Davis, "Intermarriage in Caste Societies," 43 Am. Anthropologist (n.s.) 
376, 389 (1941): 

Such laws indicate one thing: that the racial integrity of the upper caste is 
to be strictly maintained, to the degree that all persons of mixed racial 
qualities shall be placed unequivocally in the lower of the two castes. To 
permit intermarriage would be to give the hybrid offspring the legal status 
of its father, and would soon undermine the very basis of the caste order. 
Hence either intermarriage must be strictly forbidden or racial caste 
abandoned. 
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’black blood,’ casting social practices as biological essences."® 


Because in fact no biological essence was there to be found, the attempt to enforce 


the prohibition led courts into an impassable epistemological bog. In order to secure 


convictions, it was necessary to prove the race of the defendants. This required 


investigation of each defendant’s ancestry, but this evidence could be maddeningly 
equivocal: 

[It] is necessary to establish first, that the accused is a person with one 

fourth or more of negro blood, that is, that he is a negro. .. . [W]e find, 

that the accused was not a full-blooded negro, but had white blood in his 

veins, but there was no evidence to show the quantity of negro blood in his 

veins, and no evidence of his parentage except that his mother was a yellow 

woman. If his mother was a yellow woman with more than half of her blood 

derived from the white race, and his father a white man, he is not a negro. 

If he is a man of mixed blood he is not a negro, unless he has one-fourth 

at least of negro blood in his veins. . . .®” 
The problem this inquiry faced was that "the legal test for proving ’blood’ was so purely 
semiotic, so autonomous and non-referential, that the prosecution here could not meet 
the test with concrete evidence. The prosecution could prove the color of the mother’s 
skin — ’yellow’ — but could not prove the color of her blood."® In another case, the 
state’s witness testified that "Ophelia Smith looked like a white woman — was a white 


woman." The court denied the defendant’s motion to exclude the first part of the 


statement, and on appeal it was held that even if this was error, it was harmless "because 


Eva Saks, "Representing Miscegenation Law," 8 Raritan 39, 40 (Fall, 1988). 
Cf. Jones v. Commonwealth, quoted above. 
Ibid, p. 544, quoted in Saks, pp. 55-56. 
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the positive evidence of the witness was that ’she was a white woman." But the 
question lingers whether the witness misrepresented Smith’s race. "The court’s curious 
justification for overruling the objection to the admission of ‘looked like’ is that the 
witness had also offered evidence that she ’was.’ But how did he know that she ’was’ a 


white woman, if not by the fact that she ‘looked like’ a white woman? What does a white 


woman look like?"” 


These difficulties arose out of the nature of the enterprise. 


Miscegenation law’s identification system, based on the metaphor of 
blood, was committed to the separation of looked like (possession of 
whiteness without legal title to it) from was (good title to whiteness). In the 
discourse of blood, semiotic representation simultaneously becomes 
inevitable and problematic — inevitable, because appearance (looking like) 
is no longer sufficient proof; problematic, both because the appearance of 
social life for blacks and whites is now called into question, and because no 
other evidentiarily acceptable proof of blood exists. To substantiate blood, 
to substantiate what is neither a mimetic description nor a tangible entity 
but instead a semiotic figure, is impossible. Caught in an epistemological 
loop, courts were led right back to social codes based on appearance, which 
was where the problem had begun.” 


The taboo against homosexuality resembles that against miscegenation in a number 
of ways: in the feedback mechanism by which hidden guilts perpetuate it (which we have 
already explored), in the hierarchical significance with which it invests the act of sexual 
penetration, in the polluted status that it assigns a member of the superior class who has 


allowed his body to be penetrated, in its anxiety about the boundaries between the 


89 Jones v. State, 156 Ala. 175, 179-80, 47 So. 100, 102 (1908), quoted in Saks, p. 56, 
with emphases added. 


0 Saks, p. 57. For other, similar difficulties, see ibid, passim. I have included only 
a sampling of the epistemological monstrosities that populate Saks’ zoo. 
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dominant and subordinate classes, and in the perplexing epistemological loops its 
reification of socially constructed categories leads it into. 

Just as miscegenation was threatening because it called into question the distinctive 
and superior status of being white, homosexuality is threatening because it calls into 
question the distinctive and superior status of being male. Male homosexuals and 
lesbians, respectively, are understood to be guilty of one aspect of the dual crime of the 
miscegenating white woman: self-degradation and insubordination. As _ with 
miscegenation, a member of the superior caste who allows his body to be penetrated is 
thereby polluted and degraded, and he assumes the status of the subordinate caste: he 
becomes womanlike. "[M]en cannot simultaneously be used ’as women’ and stay powerful 


because they are men."” 


Just as miscegenation became the central symbol of the 
necessity of racial segregation, so today, as we noted earlier, homosexuality stands as the 
signifier of the importance of maintaining male status. Lesbianism, on the other hand, 
is a form of insubordination: It denies that female sexuality exists, or should exist, only 
for the sake of male gratification. 

The homosexuality prohibition also resembles the miscegenation prohibition in its 
chronic anxiety about boundaries. No bright line exists to distinguish the white and black 
races, while the distinction between male and female is firmly rooted in biology; but there 
is no clear distinction between "homosexuals" and "heterosexuals," and the devising of a 


satisfactory definition of "a homosexual" poses perennial difficulties. Courts, legislators, 


and rulemakers have vacillated between definitions that focus on behavior and those that 


% Dworkin, Right-Wing Women, p. 129. 
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focus on the experience of sexual desire for members of one’s own sex. This 
inconsistency can be understood as the eclectic deployment of a variety of strategies in 
pursuit of a single goal, the rendering as natural of a socially constructed gender 
hierarchy. 

The behavioral conception is reflected in the declaration of the D.C. Circuit in 


Padula v. Webster that inasmuch as the Supreme Court held in Bowers y. Hardwick” that 


the constitutional right to privacy does not protect homosexual sodomy, homosexuals 
cannot be a suspect classification under the equal protection clause, because sodomy 
statutes "criminalize the behavior that defines the class.""* As Janet Halley observes, the 
result is a less well-defined class than the court imagines: 


The statute upheld in Hardwick defined sodomy as "any sexual act 
involving the sex organs of one person and the mouth or anus of another." 
Let us take the act of definition in Padula seriously. Lesbians who forego 
cunnilingus, the many gay men who have abandoned fellatio and anal 
intercourse to protect themselves from AIDS, self-identified gay men and 
lesbians who remain celibate — the Padula court has determined that none 
of these groups belongs to the class "homosexual." The court fails to 
observe that it may have defined the lesbian plaintiff before it out of the 
class "homosexual" that it both creates and contemns. Note, furthermore, 
that not all states define sodomy as Georgia does. The definition imposed 
in Padula produces the amusing result that the contours of the class 
"homosexuals" vary from state to state. And some states do not criminalize 


3 478 U.S. 186 (1986). 


4 Padula v. Webster, 822 F.2d 97, 103 (D.C. Cir. 1987). The logic of Padula has been 
followed by other federal courts. See High Tech Gays v. Defense Ind. Sec. Clearance Off., 
895 F.2d 563, 571 (9th Cir. 1990); Ben-Shalom v. Marsh, 881 F.2d 454, 465 (7th Cir. 
1989), cert. denied, 110 S.Ct. 1296 (1990); Woodward v. United States, 871 F.2d 1068, 
1076 (Fed. Cir. 1989), cert. denied, 110 S.Ct. 1295 (1990). The reasoning was rejected 
in Jantz v. Muci, 759 F.Supp. 1543, 154647 (D.Kan. 1991). 
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homosexual sodomy at all: how, in those states, is the class to be 
defined?” 


Even when a uniform, clearcut definition of the prohibited conduct is offered, 
however, courts shrink from applying it uniformly. This can be illustrated by the 
performance of the New Hampshire Supreme Court (in a decision that takes on new 
interest now that David Souter, a member of the majority, has joined the U.S. Supreme 
Court) when the state legislature asked the court for an advisory opinion on the 
constitutionality of a bill excluding homosexuals from adoption, foster care, and day care 
center employment. The bill defined "a homosexual" as "any person who performs or 
submits to any sexual act involving the sex organs of one person and the mouth or anus 
of another person of the same gender." This seems clear enough, but the court held 
that to save the bill’s constitutionality, it had to be construed to exclude victims of 
homosexual rape and to make an exception for acts not "committed or submitted to on 
a current basis reasonably close to the filing of the application . . . . This interpretation 
thus excludes from the definition of homosexual those persons who, for example, had one 
homosexual experience during adolescence, but who now engage in exclusively 


heterosexual behavior."” 


As Halley observes, this definition makes the category of 
homosexual at once fixed and fluid: 


The category includes individuals whose desires may be predominantly 


® Halley, "The Politics of the Closet," p. 949 (footnotes omitted). As with Saks, I have 
included only a sample of the epistemological difficulties that Halley discovers in legal 
discourse about homosexuality. 


%° Quoted in In re Opinion of the Justices, 129 N.H. 290, 293, 530 A.2d 21, 22 (1987). 


7 199 N.H. at 295, 530 A.2d at 24. 
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homosexual, who have acted on them, but who have determined to mask 
these facts from themselves by embracing a purely subjective heterosexual 
subjective identity, and from others by passing as straight. The court’s 
example forgives these lies and builds them into the scheme of state 
enforcement. .. . Even as the New Hampshire Supreme Court, like the D.C. 
Circuit in Padula, attempts to erect a conceptual structure that will render 
the status *>homosexual’ rigid and immutable, it recognizes and privileges 
certain kinds of changes. The mutability of sexual identity is recognized, 
and its civil advantages are accorded exclusively to currently self-identified 
heterosexuals.” 


The "lies" to which Halley refers are only lies if they imply the absence of homosexual 
desire, rather than the absence of a homosexual pattern of behavior. That is, however, 
the implication in ordinary language of a finding that a person is not "homosexual," as 
our next case shows. 

Similar opportunities for mutability can be found in the U.S. Army regulation, on 
the books from 1981 to 1993, requiring exclusion of homosexuals, defined as "a person, 
regardless of sex, who engages in, desires to engage in, or intends to engage in 


homosexual acts."” 


This rule is status- rather than conduct-based, because it also 
contains what has been called the "Queen for a Day" proviso, which states that "[p]ersons 
who have been involved in homosexual acts in an apparently isolated episode, stemming 


solely from immaturity, curiousity [sic], or intoxication, and in the absence of other 


evidence that the person is a homosexual, normally will not be excluded from 


reenlistment."’” The definition of the homosexual immediately becomes obscure: what 


Halley, pp. 950-51. 


AR 635-200, § 15-2, quoted in Watkins v. U.S. Army, 847 F.2d 1329, 1336 n.11 (9th 
Cir. 1988). "A homosexual act" is defined as "bodily contact, actively undertaken or 
passively permitted, between soldiers of the same sex for sexual satisfaction." Ibid. 


10 AR 601-280, § 2-21, quoted in Watkins at 1336. 
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could a homosexual be if it is possible for a person to voluntarily engage in homosexual 
acts — the regulation uses the plural - without being one? The regulation says that 
separation from the service is required if "[t]he soldier has stated that he or she is a 
homosexual or bisexual, unless there is a further finding that the soldier is not a 
homosexual or bisexual."!°! What could be the basis of such a finding? 

The epistemological difficulties that such an inquiry faces are illustrated by the case 
of James Miller, who, faced with a Navy regulation mandating expulsion for homosexual 
acts, admitted to committing such acts but also "at various times denied being homosexual 
and expressed regret or repugnance at his acts." A medical officer who examined him 
found that Miller "did not appear to be ’a homosexual.’" Halley observes that the 
interaction in which Miller, threatened with compulsory punishment, made _ these 
statements, “create[s] for him a new public identity." But the identity thus created 
is the product of an epistemological loop strikingly reminiscent of the miscegenation cases. 
"(T]he utterances of the confessor and the categories imposed by the inquisitor have lost 
all referential power. In the case of plaintiff James Miller, the possibility of discovering 


any ‘true’ sexual orientation, if it ever existed, has now been destroye 


The disease conception, when enacted into law, thus produces a disease that cannot 


1! AR 635-200, § 15-2, quoted in Watkins at 1337 n.11. 


102 Beller v. Middendorf, 632 F.2d 788, 802 n.9 (9th Cir. 1980). 


13 Ibid, p. 794. "The typography here recognizes the social artifice of the category 
"homosexual." Halley, p. 952. 


Halley, p. 953. 
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be detected, an invisible mark that brands deviants who walk among us. The function of 
the law is to police a boundary whose location is indetectable, which is indeed made 
undetectable by the law. The only available targets are those who openly declare their 
homosexuality, and effective sanctions produce not heterosexuality but silence. 

This silence is mirrored by the silence of "the official knower,"’® who does not 
say how he discovers who is homosexual and who is not. The precariousness of that 
knower’s status is illustrated by the case of the county jail which implemented its policy 
of segregating all homosexual inmates by authorizing the intake officer to "make a purely 
subjective judgement" based on whether, for example, "the intake officer’s impression is 


that the arrestee appears weak, small or effeminate."!”’ 


As Halley observes, this 
procedure (which the Sixth Circuit declared to be consistent with procedural due process) 
serves as a powerful reminder that "in order for the sign to ’mean’ the signified, there 
must be an interpreter, and the interpreter cannot escape the web of signifiers that 
purport to indicate public sexual identity. If he is small himself, or delicate of build; if 
he is a behemoth; if he is just an average guy; no matter how many pounds of flesh lie on 
his bones, he will exercise his power of interpretation to channel interpretations of his 


own body.""® Self-interpretation is, after all, the point. Males must be reassured about 


the superior status of masculinity — and kept a bit doubtful (but not too doubtful) about 


106 Ibid, p. 955. 


107 Gay Inmates of Shelby County Jail v. Barksdale, No. 84-5666 (6th Cir. June 1, 1987) 
(WESTLAW, Allfeds database). The epistemological loop is completed by a provision 
classifying inmates as homosexual if they have been so classified in the past. Ibid. 


108 Halley, p. 948. 
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their own. 

Members of both sexes are kept in line by the threat that those who do not 
conform to gender-related expectations will be labeled as deviant and sick, while those 
who do conform are reassured that a biologically fixed boundary divides them from the 
deviants. At the same time, diseases can be cured: those who have failed to conform in 
the past are perpetually offered a new, heterosexual identity which thereafter will be 
regarded as fixed, natural and immutable.’ Homosexuality is declared immutable in 
order to ratify the naturalness of the boundaries, mutable in order to bring deviants into 
the fold and terrify insiders who might go astray. A Calvinist doctrine of predestination 
is incongruously combined with an evangelical doctrine of salvation through faith.” 

In the face of this orthodoxy, the uncloseted homosexual is a heretic, and is treated 
as one. Sin, which transgresses the moral order, can be forgiven more easily than heresy, 
which attacks the foundations of the moral order itself. Thus we can explain the mystery 
presented when the Army or the New Hampshire Supreme Court can more easily forgive 
the commission of a homosexual act than the identification of oneself as a homosexual. 


The real culprit is neither conduct nor desire, but speech that calls the norm into 


<7 Fernbach, The Spiral Path, p. 81. 


4° The fact that even the mental act of questioning one’s own gender identity is 
stigmatized reinforces the resemblance between the ideology of heterosexuality and that 
of Calvinism, in which "it is held to be an absolute duty to consider oneself chosen, and 
to combat all doubts as temptations of the devil, since lack of self-confidence is the result 
of insufficient faith, hence of imperfect grace." Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, tr. Talcott Parsons (New York: Scribner’s, 1958), p. 111. 
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question.’” 


This also would explain the incoherence of the present policy guidelines, 
devised after lengthy negotiations between President Clinton and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Under the new guidelines, the military will no longer actively hunt down the gays within 
its midst, but it continues to prohibit "homosexual conduct," which is defined as "a 
homosexual act, a statement that the member is homosexual or bisexual, or a marriage 
or attempted marriage to someone of the same gender."!” This guideline purports to 
shift the prohibition from status to conduct, but it declares that a revelation of one’s status 
is itself prohibited conduct. At the same time, other signifying conduct, which fits more 
comfortably into the concept of "conduct," that stops short of such a revelation is 
permitted: "Activities such as association with known homosexuals, presence at a gay bar, 
possessing or reading homosexual publications or marching in a gay rights rally in civilian 
clothes will not, in and of themselves, constitute credible information that would provide 
a basis for initiating an investigation or serve as the basis for an administrative discharge 
under this policy.""’ The military demands the closet, even if it must settle for a closet 
that fools nobody. The only thing that the "secret" status of this open secret accomplishes 


— but perhaps this is the point — is to proclaim the continuing status of homosexuality as 


‘1 As John Boswell observes (in an argument quoted above at greater length), "[w]hat 
people do in private . . . is of much less concern than what they say in public." "Jews, 
Bicycle Riders, and Gay People," p. 225. This aspect of anti-gay discrimination suggests 
that gays should be protected by the First as well as the Fourteenth Amendment. See Jose 
Gomez, "The Public Expression of Lesbian/Gay Personhood as Protected Speech," | L. 
& Inequality 121 (1983). 


12 “The Pentagon’s New Policy Guidelines on Homosexuals in the Military," New York 
Times, July 20, 1993, p. Al6. 


13° Tbid. 
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something that must be kept secret, that is not to be spoken of, even when we all know 
it’s there, rather like a fart in an elevator.’ 

The symbol of the civilization-destroying homosexual is most potent if there are no 
actual self-identified homosexuals questioning homosexuality’s meaning as an abomination 
or a disease.''* The idea of heterosexuality as natural law is most completely reified if 
nature’s laws are never seen to be violated. The precarious status of the norm also helps 


to explain why the act of labeling another male as homosexual is itself regarded as a 


demonstration of masculinity: it suggests that the labeler, at least, is one of those 


4 T am grateful to Richard Mohr for this metaphor. 


115 Some conservatives are nostalgic for what they think they remember as a workable 
modus vivendi, in which homosexuals who were discreet about their socially unacceptable 
inclinations "were, in the main, allowed to live out their lives with a minimum of legal 
harassment, while the ’straight’ community was allowed to remain more or less ignorant 
of the ’gay’ community in its midst." Terry Teachout, "Gay Rights and Straight Realities," 
National Review, Nov. 11, 1983, p. 1409. This is a sentimental falsification of history. 
Many counterexamples could be offered; I choose one in which the attitude of the state 
is particularly clear. In the 1950s and 60s, the U.S. Post Office and the F.B.I. collaborated 
in surveillance of gay communities. "Postal inspectors subscribed to pen pal clubs, 
initiated correspondence with men whom they believed might be homosexual, and, if their 
suspicions were confirmed, placed tracers on victims’ mail in order to locate other 


homosexuals." John D’Emilio, Sexual Politics, Sexual Communities: The Making of a 
Homosexual Minority in the United States, 1940-1970 (Chicago & London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1983), p. 47; see also ibid, pp. 213-14. Often the victims lost their jobs after 


the government notified their employers of their involvement in homosexual activities, and 
there is at least one documented case in which the F.B.I. exposed a man repeatedly to a 
series of employers for nearly 20 years. See ibid, p. 47. The solution that the military has 
arrived at is inherently unstable. As long as homosexuals’ taken-for-granted status is that 
of symbols of disease and corruption, their prospects for quiet toleration are slim. 


N€ In one study, an experimental confederate with whom the subjects interacted was 
labeled by a second confederate as homosexual in the experimental condition, and not 
so labeled in the control condition. The subjects were then asked to rate the other 
members of their group, including the confederates. The confederate who had been 
labeled as homosexual was rated as being less masculine, less clean, softer, more womanly, 
more tense, more yielding, more impulsive, less rugged, and quieter than the same 
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(mythical?) fortunate ones for whom these constructs are not precarious, who understands 


the natural order of gender because his place in it is secure, who "knows without having 


to find out."!!” Because the orthodox view cannot acknowledge the status of the norm 


as a social construct that can be changed by human agency, it is left vacillating between 
a conduct-based conception of homosexuality, which cannot account for its hostility to 
mere declarations of sexual orientation, and a desire-based conception, which cannot 
account for the moral weight it attaches to sexual orientation. 
The most plausible story 

Our view that defenders of the prohibition of homosexuality are repressing 
unconscious guilts and fears is supported by the contradictions we have found so far. A 
more striking intellectual dysfunction has occurred among the federal courts that have 
considered whether homosexuality should be a suspect classification calling for heightened 
scrutiny under the fourteenth amendment. The factors that arouse such scrutiny would 
appear to be amply satisfied in the case of gays: a history of purposeful discrimination, 
the gross unfairness of that discrimination (as evidenced by the irrelevance of the basis for 


discrimination, the immutability of the trait in question, or widespread prejudice and 


confederate when not labeled. Rodney G. Karr, "Homosexual Labeling and the Male 
Role," 34 J. Soc. Issues 73, 79-80 (Summer 1978). The study also found that the 
confederates who actually performed the labeling were all perceived as significantly more 
masculine and more sociable when they labeled someone homosexual than when they did 
not. The author suggested that men who demonstrate ability to simply identify another 
man as a homosexual are rewarded and reinforced by other men in our culture for 
possessing that skill.” "Presumably the primary labeler is viewed more positively both 
because he is assertive enough to publicly label a societal deviant and because he helps 
group members conform to societal expectations by that act." Ibid, p. 82. 


7 Halley, p. 955. 
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stereotyping of the group), and the group’s lack of the political power necessary to obtain 


8 Nonetheless, almost all of the 


redress from the political branches of government." 
federal courts that have considered the question have rejected the gays’ claim. 

The rationale that is invariably proffered by the courts is that the equal protection 
claim is foreclosed by Bowers v. Hardwick,!? which held that the due process clause 
does not protect the right to engage in homosexual sodomy. Thus, for example, the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit declared: "It would 
be quite anomolous [sic], on its face, to declare status defined by conduct that states may 
constitutionally criminalize as deserving of strict scrutiny under the equal protection 
clause."!”° 
The implicit premise of this reasoning is that, unless a statute violates every 
provision of the Constitution, it cannot violate any of them. Because the Supreme Court 
held in Hardwick that a law disadvantaging gays did not violate the due process clause, the 


Court of Appeals infers that that statute cannot be challenged on any other basis, even 


though the Hardwick Court expressly declared that it was not deciding the equal 


118 Watkins v. U.S. Army, 847 F.2d 1329, vacated, 847 F.2d 1362 (1988), aff'd on other 
grounds, 875 F.2d 699 (9th Cir. 1989) (en banc), cert. denied, 111 S.Ct. 384 (1990). 


119 478 U.S. 186 (1986). 


120 Padula v. Webster, 822 F.2d 97, 103 (D.C. Cir. 1987). See also High Tech Gays v. 
Defense Industrial Security Clearance Office, 895 F.2d 563, 571-74, reh’g and reh’g en 
banc denied, 909 F.2d 375 (9th Cir. 1990); Woodward v. United States, 871 F.2d 1068, 
1076 (Fed. Cir. 1989), cert. denied, 494 U.S. 1003 (1990); ben-Shalom v. Marsh, 881 F.2d 
454, 464-66 (7th Cir. 1989), cert. denied, 494 U.S. 1004 (1990). 
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rotection issue. The premise is altogether bizarre.'2!_ Suppose, before Brown y. Board 
Pp Pp g PP 


of Education, that some misguided attorney had unsuccessfully asserted the rather silly 
claim that school segregation violated the third amendment’s prohibition on quartering 
troops in citizens’ homes. Could one conclude from this result that Brown must be 
decided in the state’s favor, because the earlier third amendment case had already 
determined that segregated schools were constitutional? 

This is an elementary abuse of legal reasoning. That it is so widespread among 
federal judges suggests that something about the subject of homosexuality is so disturbing 
to them that they find it hard to think clearly about it.’ This malfunctioning of 
otherwise very capable minds itself requires explanation. Any such explanation involves 
well-known dangers. Because psychological phenomena are obviously not available for 
empirical observation, we are left in a difficulty as to the standard by which we can verify 
our hypotheses. 


In this context, the criterion proposed by Alasdair MacIntyre is a promising one: 


21 For a fuller explanation of why Hardwick does not foreclose the equal protection 
claim, see Cass R. Sunstein, "Sexual Orientation and the Constitution: A Note on the 
Relationship Between Due Process and Equal Protection," 55 U. Chi. L. Rev. 1161 (1988). 


122 Similarly noteworthy is Chief Justice Burger’s bizarre, ranting concurrence in 


Bowers v. Hardwick, 478 U.S. 186, 196 (1986). "Decisions of individuals relating to 
homosexual conduct have been subject to state intervention throughout the history of 
Western Civilization," wrote Burger. "Condemnation of those practices is firmly rooted 
in Judeao-Christian moral and ethical standards." Ibid, p. 196. Homosexuality appears 
to have been so upsetting to Burger as to drive all memory of the First Amendment’s 
existence from the judicial mind. "It is quite remarkable that a recent Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court could imagine that he had cured the offensiveness of relying on 
Christian’ precepts in a constitutional decision simply by adding the prefix ‘Judeao-’ 
thereto." Jed Rubenfeld, "The Right of Privacy," 102 Harv. L. Rev. 737, 762 n.122 (1989). 
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The criterion of a successful theory is that it enable us to understand its 

predecessors in a newly intelligible way. It, at one and the same time, 

enables us to understand precisely why its predecessors have to be rejected 

or modified and also why, without and before its illumination, past theory 

could have remained credible. It introduces new standards for evaluating 

the past. It recasts the narrative which constitutes the continuous 

reconstruction of the scientific tradition.” 
MacIntyre suggests that any satisfactory solution to an epistemological problem will and 
must be a narrative solution. "When an epistemological problem is resolved, it is by the 
construction of a new narrative which enables the agent to understand both how he or she 
could intelligibly have held his or her original beliefs and how he or she could have been 
so drastically misled by them."'“ The choice between competing narratives is properly 
determined by the criterion of intelligibility. "It is more rational to accept one theory or 
paradigm and to reject its predecessor when the later theory or paradigm provides a stand- 
point from which the acceptance, the life-story, and the rejection of the previous theory 
or paradigm can be recounted in more intelligible historical narrative than 
previously."!” 

The strength of the theory set forth here is that it accounts for the persistence of 
intolerance of homosexuality and its psychological power as other theories cannot. It 
explains why homosexuality arouses such violently negative feelings in many people; it 


unpacks the familiar defense-of-the-family arguments to show what is really at stake in 


them; it accounts for the association of homosexuality, gender ambiguity, and stigma in 


23 Alasdair MacIntyre, “Epistemological Crises, Dramatic Narrative and the Philosophy 
of Science," 60 The Monist 453, 460 (1977). 


Ibid, p. 455. 


25 Ibid, p. 467. 
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common perception; and it even can begin to account for the confusion of Epstein and 
Jaffa. If the issue of homosexuality has induced these authors to forget the most 
elementary canons of the disciplines within which they work, perhaps this is because it 
threatens their images of themselves and the society they inhabit in ways that they have 
difficulty articulating." That difficulty should be unsurprising if our hypothesis is 
correct that the taboo against homosexuality constructs a reality whose status as a construct 
cannot safely be acknowledged. If the taboo is integral to the construction of gender, and 
a man’s masculinity is integral to his personal identity, then of course homosexuality will 
intuitively appear to him to be some kind of danger to the basic order of things. 

The bottom line that our inquiry brings us to is that the stigmatization of 
homosexuality exists, at least in large part, in order to reinforce the hierarchy of males 
over females. If the law is forbidden by the equal protection clause from endorsing the 
proposition that some groups of human beings are less worthy or deserving because of 
ascribed characteristics, then the law must withhold its imprimatur from this 
stigmatization. From an antidiscrimination perspective, the problem with the prohibitions 
of both miscegenation and homosexuality is not that they interfere with individual liberty - 
- the incest prohibition interferes with sexual freedom in the same way — but the reasons 
for the interference. The equal respect that the state owes its citizens, and that the 
citizens owe one another, is incompatible with the idea that sexual penetration is a nasty, 


degrading violation of the self, and that there are some people (black women, or women 


126 Lewes argues that similar fears are responsible for the failure of psychoanalysts 


adequately to understand homosexuality. The Psychoanalytic Theory of Male 
Homosexuality, pp. 230-241. 
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simpliciter) to whom, because of their inferior social status, it is acceptable to do it, and 


others (white women, or men) who, because of their superior social status, must be 


rescued (or, if necessary, forcibly prevented) from having it done to them. 
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In 1991, Freedom Review reminded us - not without excitement - that between 


1974 and 1990 more than 30 countries had made the transition to democracy. 
Indeed, since the end of the cold war, infatuation with Western democracy 
has so increased that it is naturally assumed that its globalization is both 
inevitable and imminent. Several factors seem to warrant such over- 


optimism. 


The speedy collapse of communist rule in Eastern Europe and 
the ex-USSR discredited and delegitimized Stalinist-type 
regimes everywhere; 

A world-wide demonstration or domino effect, this time in 
favor of Western democracy, is in the making; 

Western powers - no longer interested in having allies at any 
price - exercise mounting pressure on and/or prepare 


disengagement from ill-reputed regimes. 


We have thus reached the end of history’. Western democracy can 


travel across the globe without any entry visa and is welcome wherever it 


lands. 


Contrary to endism, the view adopted in this presentation is far 
less optimistic. It assumes that the democratization process in the Arab 


countries will be both long and costly. The contagian effect might 


1 

3. 


2 
transform governments' piece meal concessions into substantive democracy, 


but this is less probable than a situation of democratic breakdowns and 


incumbent government presenting formal pluralism and controlled 


multipartism as the real thing. 


For both the endism argument and the optimistic statistics seem 
to be based on a narrow definition of democracy; a confusion between its 


content and form or instrumentalities. Regimes are readily identified as 


democratic when they are in the process of seesawing between 


authoritarianism and frail democracies, or when they proclaim frozen 


democratic slogans and are merely content with a thin democratic 
overcoating to cover up basic personal rule and highly patrimonial 


structures. A definition of democracy is thus mandatory to start with. 


Such a definition certainly includes Schumpeter's (1942, 1976: 260) 
criteria for democracy (a competitive struggle for people's votes and an 
institutional mechanism for decision-making) but should also go beyond 
them. At the basis of democracy, as R. Dahl dissected in "Who Governs in New 
Haven", is the distribution of power - not only at the political top as he 


showed, but also in society at large. This distribution does not necessarily 


mean equal sharing of power but essentially its deconcentration. The 


emphasis here is on the presence of multiple centers of power with a 


legitimate sovereign but no absolute one. Coupled with this 


deconcentration of power is a system of mutual guarantees for the 
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effective practice of competition, participation and civil-political 
rights. It is in this case that the conventional instrumentalities of 
democracy (political parties and civil society organizations; periodic 
clean elections with generalized vote; government accountability and 
possibility of elite turn-over, ..) become valid, representative indicators 
and not merely window dressing. Democracy is then not only a type of 
government but also a type of society. M.C. Macpherson (1973: 51) confirms 
this view when he indicates that democracy is the equivalent of one man or 
woman, one equal effective right to live as fully humanly as he (she) may 
wish. There is the claim here that liberal Western democracy might 
represent effective instrumentalities but an authentic democratic system 
in the Arab context should go beyond to act as a means to maximize human 
powers and to combine participation with development, to make of people 


doers rather than only consumers. 


How does the present Arab world and its nascent democratization 


process fare in this respect? 


ARAB DEMOCRATIZATION: NO LONGER A POOR COUSIN? 


The study of Arab democratization is moving from a state of 
scarcity toward ‘instant’ research. Concerning scarcity the two multi- 
volume, world-wide projects of the 1980s on the subject (i.e. Linz and 
Schmitter; Diamond, Lipset et al.) did not include even one case of 


democratization - or the reasons for its lack - in the Arab world. Is the 


region too complex to be dealt with at this level? In the region itself, a 
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voluminous and important publication appeared in the mid 1980s: the 916- 


page Crisis of Democracy in the Arab World (Beirut 1984). If we apply the 


above-mentioned definition of democracy, the book's title should have been 


rather the crisis of pluralism. If, however, the intention is to address the 
whole issue of democracy and its hollowness in the present Arab context, as 
indeed the volume's contents indicate, then the title should have more 


explicitly emphasized the absence of democracy, rather than its crisis. 


The circumstances surrounding the appearance of this volume are 
equally revealing. The different chapters were first read in a conference 
held finally in Limasol, Cyprus. On their return to their respective Arab 
countries, many of the participants were kept a few hours at the airport 
and interrogated. Arab governments find it difficult in many cases to 
coordinate their policies, but this time they manifested an impressive 
consensus (Ibrahim 1992). They felt threatened by the mere convening of a 
meeting among Arab intellectuals to discuss problems of democratization 


in their countries. 


An equally focused attempt took place in the 1990 San-Francisco 
meeting of the APSA. The eleven panelists (Cantori et al. 1991) dealt with 
general aspects as well as some case studies (Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Syria). 
Both the number of panelists as well as the issues dealt with show that we 
have made great progress not only in defining a problematique, but also in 
attempting a convergence of approaches and accumulation of pieces of 
research. Since then, meetings and research projects have multiplied, 


including Norton's project on Arab civil society, Ibn Khaldun Center's. The 
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last of these attempts was the meeting organised by the Inter-University 


Consortium of Arab Studies held in Montreal last May. 


Despite these advances there is still a lag both in the analysis 
and actual practice of democratization in the Arab countries. My 


characterisation of the nascent democratization process at present is as 


The present process is neither political democracy, nor even 
polyarchy but at best a limited and shy process of 
organizational political pluralism (Ta'adudiyya); < 
2 This ta'adudiyya is a regime response to crises - political 
and/or economic; 
3 As a result the whole democratization process is defensive, 
truncated and tactical; 


It can easily break down, i.e. it is neither linear nor 


irreversible. 


The process' slow pace and potential reversibility are due to its 
lack of strong social backing. For instance, only a few people are ready to 


go into the streets to demonstrate for political democracy and die for it. 


This reluctance to sacrifice is due to reasons pertaining to history, type 


of political system, and present societal context. 


THE WEIGHT OF HISTORY 


| 

follows 
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1. Historically the practice of Western or political democracy 


in the Arab world cannot be separated from this region's encounter with a 


renaissant colonial West, in a global context of advancing christianity and 


defensive, weakened Dar El-Islam (Hourani 1963; Louca 1970; Sharabi 1968). In 
this labyrinth of the Eastern question (Brown 1984) the imposition of 
democratization as part of Western modernization of the Ottoman empire is 
still associated not only with the death of this sick man of Europe, but 
also with the death of the califate as a system and the taking over of the 
whole Dar El-Islam. Western democratization is inevitably associated in 
some sectors of the public psyche with outside intervention and coercion 


(Salamé 1991). 


2 If anything, the colonial domination of the successor states 
- the empire’s ex-Arab provinces - reinforced negative perceptions of 
Western democracy. Democratic form was artificially transplanted and was 
usually manipulated to serve the objectives of political control (e.g. the 
1942-besieging of the Egyptian royal palace by British tanks to impose the 


prime minister they favored). 


Se At the time of independence, indigenous elites inherited this 
paraphernalia of democracy but without its content. Independence became 
at this level a mere indigenisation of the political process left by 
colonial administrators. The new state authorities continued pre-colonial 
and colonial practices of containing and controlling civil society, if not 


suppressing it. 
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4. And paraphernalia of political democracy came not as a 
coronation of, or even a trigger for, but rather as a substitute for needed 


social democracy. 


Asa result, the historical legacy entails ambiguity toward the 
West and its mode of export. At one level both are a model of power, 
progress and civil liberties, at another level they are a symbol of past 
humiliation, repeated double standards and empty political slogans. Arab 


elites and their regimes share this ambiguity. 


EXISTING TYPES OF POLITICAL REGIMES 


By using a shorthand like the Arabs, or Arab democratization, we 


tend to overhomogenize these regimes. Indeed, their classification (Korany 


1990, 1991%) is thus mandatory. Their typology is a prerequisite for 


tracing the specific causes, sequences and consequences of 


democratization, redemocratization or even dedemocratization. 


A common characteristic - admittedly with varying degrees - is 
their extraversion or dependency. They are directly or indirectly rentier 
states, with important consequences for the taxation/representation 
conflict which shaped past democratization processes in European states. 
On the contrary, the oil-based rentier state is not dependent on its 
citizens for financial resources. Indeed, the opposite is true. The rentier 
state in the Gulf, for instance, is a backshish state that easily buys off 


its citizens, integrates pre-modern sectors in its control mechanism and 
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maintains one of the most envied social welfare systems. If public finance 
is the basis of governability and political power as Luciani asserts (1993), 
civil society is inescapably weak in the face of the rentier state's 


hegemony. 


The impact of this hegemony could go even deeper to influence the 
collective mind and reinforce people's satellization to the state. For the 
state becomes the sole provider of collective and individual goods as well 


as of political order, even if it is an undemocratic one. But did not Ibn 


Taymiya inform the people that 60 years under the authority of a just 


tyrant is better than one night without government? No wonder then that 
segments of Arab political discourse are littered with discriptions of the 
enlightened dictator, the heroic leader, the exceptional Za'im and revered 
head of the family. The sultanate state is almost indistinguishable from 


its neo-patrimonial leader. 


Lisa Anderson goes even further to make of this extraverted, 


rentier state a characteristic of the whole Middle East? 


"The availability of .. [external] resources made the 
rulers of the modern Middle East, at war or peace, far 
less attentive and responsive to domestic political and 
economic imperatives than their European counterparts 
at comparable stages of industrialization and 


administrative strength. 


The source and rationale of the financing was largely 
immaterial; as long as there was substantial government 
income from outside sources, the usual domestic policy 
debates associated with allocation of scarce resources 
never took place. Interest groups failed to coalesce 
around economic issues and governments were rarely 
held accountable to their citizenries. The 
disproportionate share of government budgets from 
sources outside domestic production permitted the 
governments to pursue policy without consulting 
domestic interest groups, such as taxpaying wage 
earners or property owners, who would ordinarily be a 


Major source of government financing” (1992: 163-78). 


In both primary and secondary rentier statef(Brand 1992, Brynen 


1992) the road to democracy is full with stumbling blocs. For if democracy - 
rather than pluralism - begins from the bottom up, with the creation of a 
Civil society consisting in a complex web of interrelationships and mutual 


responsabilitiees formed by the free choices of individuals and by the 
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natural relationship among them, assistance at the top level of government 


is not enough. Democracy must grow from the grass roots of society upward 


through the creation and mediation of structures of community life 


(Johnson 1992: 41-56). 


Thus the status of civil society and the morphology or the 
general societal context are key elements in the presence on absence of 


democratization: 


THE SOCIETAL CONTEXT 


The discussion of the above-mentioned obstacles to 
democratization in the Arab world shows that this process' analysis cannot 
be separated from a holistic approach to Arab society and its 


transformation. 


Indeed by all conventional indicators of modernization - from 
communication to education - Arab society has been going through no less 
than a social revolution. Yet at the apex of the political pyramid, there 
is almost stagnation, if we measure this by the duration of top leadership. 
King Hussein has been in power for 40 years, Hassan of Morocco 32 years, 
Kadhaffi 34, Assad of Syria 22 years, Saddam at least 15 years, Mubarak 12 
years and embarking on a 6-year third mandate even if the constitution 


initially prevented it. 
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In the face of this wide gap between social transformation and 
political stagnation, democratization is not limited to academic interest. 
On the contrary, it is a political necessity to manage the transition. It is 
needed to discourage a mood of national disenchantement and inertia and 
especially to provide rules of elite-mobility during the bottlenecks of 
transformation. For one of the dangers inherent in transition without the 
presence of strong opposition forces and viable political alternatives is 
the possibility of anarchy. For the multiplication of parties included 
"Sofa parties" - i.e. political parties so tiny that all the members can sit 
together on one sofa (59 parties were already registered in Algeria by 1992, 
& 44 in Yemen). This type of democratization could lead to a Hobbesian world 
of war of all against all. The difference with the classical Hobbesian world 
is that the actors are not individuals but social groups of various sizes, 


compositions and interests. 


In facing up to this ordeal of transformation and the engineering 
of peaceful transition, the taking into consideration of Islam and Islamic 
groups is unavoidable. There might be ups and downs in the status of 
political islams, change in the degree of the radicalism of its groups, but 
Islam is an intrinsic part of the social scene. This brings us to the 


controversial relationship between Islam and democracy. 


ISLAM AND [POLITICAL] DEMOCRACY 


The above-mentioned historical legacy encourages a mutually 


hostile mirror image in the interaction between Islam and Western 
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democracy. As in the Cold War, mirror images are based on categorical, 
reductionist black/white characterizations. For instance, some Islamic 


advocates equate Western democracy with the West's extreme social 


permissiveness and moral dissolution. Others conceive of this ‘alien 
import' as neo-colonialism's ploy to subvert Dar El-Islam's social fabric. 
Similarly, a dominant Western image of Islam reduces it to fanaticism and 


terrorism. Some slogans are quoted out of context and emphasized ad 


naseaum, slogans such as ‘Islam is the solution and Coran is the 


constitution’. 


Negative mirror images apart, the opposition between Islam and 
Western democracy is not a mere creation of the imagination or image- 
forgery. Between a sacred faith and a political doctrine, there are bound 
to be differences. The Iranian political philosopher, Hamid Enayat (1982: 


126), put it well. 


“Every and any religion is bound to come into .. 
conflict [with certain postulates of democracy] by 


virtue of being a religion - that is to say, a system of 


beliefs 


based on a minimum of immutable and 


unquestionable tenets, or held on the strength of 


received conventions and traditional authority. But an 


intrinsic concomitant of democracy, whatever its 
definition, is ceaseless debate and questioning, which 
unavoidably involves a challenge to many a sacred 


axiom." 
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But the same Enayat goes on to affirm that at the level of general 
norms, Islamic and Western democratic values do overlap (e.g. Islam's basic 


concepts of equality, justice ...). 


At the level of political practice, it is important to emphasize 
that political islam cannot be reduced to some of its most radical groups, 
for other groups - with a bigger membership - have gone as far as to accept 
explicitly most of the mechanism of Western democracy. Hassan El-Barnna - 
the Egyptian founder of the Moslem Brotherhood in the late 1920s - affirmed 
in writing that parliamentary democracy and the holding of elections are 
not incompatible with Islam. In the 1980s, the Tunisian Sheikrh Granoushi 
of the 15/21 Islamic group affirmed that Moslem militants would support 
(Western) democratic instrumentalisties because these Moslems were the 
most hurt by repressive regimes. The Egyptian Islamic thinker, Fahmi 
Huwaidi, as well as Sheikh Qardawi of the religious establishment went into 


the same direction (Huwaidi 1993). 


Finding a perfect common ground might not be immediate and easy, 
but basic Islamic principles and Western democratic instrumentalities do 
not seem irreconciliably antagonistic and mutually exclusive: The 
possibility of cross-fertilization is a road worth exploring. Such a 
procedure might help indigenize important aspects of Western democracy, 


take away their negative connotations and give them the needed mass-base. 


Issues of the exploration of such cross-fertilization are multiple. For 


instance, how could political participation be inspired by shura 


(consultation) principles? Could elections be linked to ijm'a or consensus? 
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Is not mubaya' (act of allegiance) a different form of a social contract? 


Cannot government accountability to public opinion be facilitated through 


the propagation and institutionalization of ijtihad (the practice of 


independent judgement in non-government circles)? 


And if political islam has been subjected to adaptation, even more 
so should Western democracy be so subjected. After all if Western 
democracy wants indeed to travel, it has to learn the language of the 
countries it visits. Such familiarity with non-Western contexts will help 
this latest Western product to indigenize, get universalized and lose in the 


process some of its negative historical connotations. 


More importantly, for both Islam and Western democracy, there is 
not really any other alternative. They have to negotiate a modus vivendi, 


if not a solid marriage. 
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The combination of migration and member state citizenship based on ancestral 
lineage decreases democratic inclusiveness within a federal political union. I examine 
this problem using primary examples from the European Community with 
contrasting examples from the United States and complementary examples from the 
former Soviet Union. The emerging American federation could maintain democratic 
inclusiveness, even though it had a highly mobile population, because the early 
American states based citizenship on birthplace. In contrast, the nearly five million 
EC member state citizens who have migrated within the EC have been denied 
political rights because most EC member states base citizenship primarily on lineage. 
Maastricht’s European citizenship lessens this "democratic deficit" by extending 
European Parliamentary and local voting rights to these resident aliens in their place 
of residence. The resulting restructuring of the European electorate, however, makes 
the European Union susceptible to unconventional sources of political conflicts, 
changes the political dynamics of accession, and complicates any future act of 
secession. In the EC, current migration raises problems for forming a new federation; 
in the former Soviet Union, past migrations created a population distribution that 
challenges the democracies emerging from a nominal federation. If these new states 
adopt ancestral lineage as their principle of citizenship, members of minority groups 
become de facto resident aliens (e.g. ethnic Russians born in Estonia) and the 
inclusiveness of democracy can be challenged. 


Abstract 


Introduction 

It is often assumed that the boundary of the demos coincides with the 
geographical boundaries of the democratic state.’ Increasing international migration, 
however, disconnects the demos from the boundaries of the state that the demos 
theoretically rules. This discontinuity is marked by growing numbers of resident 
aliens who are excluded from the demos and, thereby, call the inclusiveness of 
democracy into question. Ascribing citizenship at birth primarily on the basis of 
birthplace (jus soli) minimizes this problem because citizenship is thereby 
automatically granted to the children of resident aliens. The problem is also 
minimized when naturalization is based on jus soli, i.e., on permanent residence in 
a given territory. When citizenship is based on ancestral lineage (jus sanguinis) in 
both ascription and naturalization, the presence of permanent resident aliens 
challenges the legitimacy of democracy because, regardless of their length of 
residence, resident aliens are denied political rights. Moreover, their children do not 
become citizens in their country of birth and are, therefore, also denied political 
rights.2 These differing principles of citizenship have as-yet unexamined 
consequences for political union. 


The combination of migration and member state citizenship based on ancestral 
lineage decreases democratic inclusiveness within a federal political union. When 
democratic states that base citizenship on lineage, as do most EC member states, 
enter into a federal political union, resident aliens and their children from federating 
states are more likely to be denied political rights than if citizenship in all states of 
a federation is based on birthplace, as with the founding of the United States.’ This 


denial of political rights raises political dilemmas likely to provoke conflict. To 
illustrate, think of the problems that would arise in the United States if a Maryland 
couple moved to Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania granted citizenship neither to them 
nor to their children born in Pennsylvania. Yet this is currently the case for Italians 
who are permanent resident aliens in Germany, and of Germans in Italy. 


If the Treaty on European Union agreed to at Maastricht is ratified, its 
provisions for European citizenship would give citizens of one member state who are 
permanent resident aliens in another the right to vote and stand for office in local 
and European Parliamentary elections in their place of residence (EC Commission 
and Council 1992). Dual state\supra-state citizenship is a defining characteristic of 
federalism (Wheare 1963, 2, Nathan 1991), but European citizenship renders a form 
of federal political organization quite different from traditional federal models such 
as the United States and Germany. Instead of the electorate of every level of 
government being layered telescopically, where every member of the electorate of a 
smaller subunit is a member of the electorate of the larger unit to which the smaller 
unit geographically belongs, European citizenship bounds political units so that the 
composition of European Parliamentary and local electorates varies from the national 
and regional electorates depending on the level of intra-EC migration. With zero 
migration there would be no practical difference politically between traditional federal 


systems and the European Union. If combined with migration, however, European 
citizenship’s restructuring of the European electorate would make the European 
Union susceptible to unconventional sources of political conflict, change the political 
dynamics of accession, and complicate any future act of secession. 


In the EC, current and potential future migrations raise problems for forming 
a new federation; in the former Soviet Union, past migrations created a population 
distribution that raises challenges for the newly emerging democracies. As an 
existing (though nominal) federation like the Soviet Union is democratized and the 
established subunits of the former federation adopt ancestral lineage as their 
principle of citizenship, members of minority groups become "de facto resident aliens." 
If these excluded minority groups constitute majorities in certain geographical regions 
of the seceding republics, they may themselves vote to secede. "Democracy," in and 
of itself, does not solve the dilemmas of bounding the demos. 


In the context of migration, inclusive democracy, forms of citizenship based on 
ancestral lineage, and federalism conflict. I make this argument by, first, delineating 
the theoretical dilemma in abstract terms. Second, I demonstrate the problem 
resident aliens pose for democracy and analyze the effect of this problem on state 
legitimization. Third, I examine the distinction between jus soli and jus sanguinis 
as well as the political problems of inclusion that arise from that distinction. Fourth, 
I demonstrate the theoretical conflict outlined in section one in a more concrete 
fashion by focusing on the political consequences of the Maastricht agreement’s new 
European citizenship. I also offer several preliminary theoretical solutions to the 
dilemma initially posed. Fifth, I demonstrate the same theoretical conflict by 
examining the role of citizenship in the democratization of the former Soviet Union. 


Democracy and Federalism 

The theoretical conflict among inclusive democracy, citizenship based on 
ancestral lineage, and federal political union has not been addressed in general 
federal theory (MacMahon 1955; Wheare 1963; Riker 1964; Friedrich 1968a; 
Duchacek 1986; King 1982; Elazar 1987) or in studies of EC federalism.* These 
omissions are primarily due to the powerful example of the invention of modern 
federalism with the complementary development of democracy in the United States. 
The American experience inspired theorists (Kant 1795; Saint-Simon 1814; 
Tocqueville 1835 and 1840; Mazzini 1864, 275; Friedrich 1968, 196-199; Duchachek 
1986, 96-97) to view democracy and federation as basically compatible.© American 
exceptionalism, this time in its form of citizenship, was not taken into sufficient 
account in the process of theoretical generalization. 


The problem can be approached by examining Carl Friedrich’s understanding 
of the relationship between democracy and federalism. Friedrich identified 
"absolutist democracy" as unrestrained majority rule and acknowledged that it “is 
incompatible with federalism because it does not permit an effective division of 
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power" (1968, 197). He credits this incompatibility for part of the opposition to a 

European federation among radical democrats, but then argues, 
These difficulties can be resolved, if a constitutional democracy, instead 
of an absolutist one, is taken as the basis of theoretical analysis and of 
practical operation. All that is required is to recognize that every 
member of the inclusive political order is part of, that is to say, a citizen 
of, two communities operating on two levels, the regional and the 
national (federal). A given group of persons, Al, A2, A3...., and another 
group, B1, B2, B3, "belong" not only to community A or B, but also to 
community AB, which includes them both and is therefore a composite 
community. The participating decisions of these persons, their "will" in 
the old-fashioned terminology, shape communal decisions of AB as well 
as either A or B. The inclusive community as well as the included 
community being politically organized, democracy, far from clashing 
with federalism, now is seen to require it whenever a composite 
community exhibits more than one level of effective communal existence 
in terms of distinctive values, interests, and beliefs (Friedrich 1968, 
197). 


This argument only holds universally if there is no migration between A and 
B. For example, if B3 migrates to A, four alternatives exist:° B3 is denied citizenship 
of A and loses citizenship of B by virtue of leaving B; B3 can not become a citizen of 
A but retains citizenship of B; B3 becomes a citizen of A and loses citizenship of B; 


B3 becomes a citizen of A but also retains the citizenship of B.’ 


All four alternatives can occur at the level of A and B within the context of the 
formation of the composite community AB, but only the third alternative (B3 becomes 
a citizen of A and loses citizenship of B) enables the formation and functioning of AB 
to develop as Friedrich describes. For B3 to be able to become a citizen of A, 
however, the citizenship laws of A could not be based exclusively on jus sanguinis. 
At least naturalization would have to be governed by jus soli. In the context of 
migration, Friedrich’s argument only holds if citizenship in A and B are based on jus 
soli (see Figure 1). 


(Figure 1 about here) 


With alternative two (B3 stays in A but can not become a citizen of A), B3 
becomes a permanent resident alien excluded from A’s electorate, and thereby, B3’s 
status challenges the inclusiveness of democracy in A.’ If, in addition to basing 
citizenship on lineage, community A permitted dual citizenship, it would not 
significantly increase democratic inclusiveness because B3 could only take advantage 
of dual citizenship if he or she was a descendant of community A citizens. Only if 
naturalization is to some extent based on jus soli does the permission to maintain 
dual citizenship increase inclusiveness. 
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Figure 1 


Democratic inclusiveness within a federation given migration 
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Citizenship 
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Alternative 3 
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Alternative 2 

B3 can not become 
citizen of A but keeps 
citizenship of B 
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migration from B to A 
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Alternative one (B3 can not become a citizen of A and loses citizenship of A) 
would effectively leave B3 "stateless." This situation would challenge the 
inclusiveness of democracy in A and B? 


Alternative four (B3 becomes a citizen of A, but also retains the citizenship of 
B) is as inclusive as alternative three, but only if the migration flow is from B to A. 
Were A3 to migrate to B when citizenship in B is based on lineage and citizenship in 
A on birthplace, A3 could not become a citizen of B. Only when both A and B base 
citizenship on jus soli can inclusivity be assured. 


Alternative four introduces the possibility of multiple membership not only in 
terms of the individual belonging to both community A and the federal composite 
community AB, but also at the level of A and B. The permutations of multiple 
membership can vary greatly on several dimensions including civil rights, social 
rights, political rights, and military obligations. Dual citizenship (i.e., full citizenship 
status in both A and B) is at one end of the spectrum of variation. At the other end 
is reciprocity of rights beyond that customary of international relations -- e.g., a set 
of mutual guarantees against discrimination based on nationality in employment, 
remuneration, and work conditions (i.e. Articles 7 and 48-49 of the Treaty of Rome). 
Forms of multiple membership between these extremes include social rights, such as 
mutual provision of social security, health benefits or transferable pensions, as well 
as political rights, such as permitting one another’s citizens to vote and run in labor 
union elections or the partial inclusion of one another’s citizens in the demos. Using 
contemporary European examples, I will demonstrate in section four how partial 
inclusion in the demos, illuminates the inherent theoretical conflict between 
democracy and federalism in a more concrete way. 


Resident Aliens and the Democratic State 

Resident aliens have been excluded from the demos since democracy originated 
in ancient Athens. Metics, as resident aliens in Athens were called, were denied 
citizenship even though they participated in Athens’ economy, culture and society. 
Their descendants could neither become citizens nor ever expect to gain political 
rights."° Along with the exclusion of women and slaves, the situation of metics 
demonstrates the highly exclusionary nature of Athenian democracy (Dahl 1989, 22). 
Pointing out that slaves and metics often did the Athenians’ dirty work, Michael 
Walzer paints Athenian democracy as an aristocracy of citizens ruling over the 
disenfranchised (Walzer 1983, 53-55). The abolition of slavery and the 
enfranchisement of women, peasants and the working class make modern 
democracies more inclusive than that of Athens. The nagging problem of resident 
aliens remains, however, both for democratic theory and for the legitimacy of the 
democratic state. 


The problem of resident aliens for democratic theory 
The relatively small number of permanent resident aliens in established 
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democratic polities meant that the problem they raise for democratic theory long 
remained either historical, as in Athens, or hypothetical. During the industrial 
revolution, the development of wage labor economies and relatively cheap 
transportation made the practice of importing temporary workers from other 
countries increasingly common (Zolberg 1987). As long as polities in which resident 
aliens worked were not democracies (or democracies with a demos restricted to the 
upper class), the problem posed to democratic theory remained hypothetical. As 
political rights were gradually extended to all ranks of society (Bendix 1964, 112-122; 
Marshall 1964, 78-105) and the world experienced several "waves of democratization" 
(Huntington 1991) that increased the number of democratic polities, the number of 
resident aliens living in democracies increased. Only recently, however, as guest 
workers became permanent resident aliens in established European democracies," 
have the inherent theoretical problems posed by resident aliens become evident in 
political practice. 


The situation of guest workers in Europe has prompted Walzer (1983) and 
Carens (1989; 1992) to address the questions resident aliens raise for justice. The 
problem resident aliens pose for democracy has been explored in the fields of 
comparative law (Evans 1991; Neuman 1992), and comparative politics (Miller 1978; 
Heisler 1985; Brubaker 1989a; Hammar 1990; Hollifield 1992). Recent general works 
in democratic theory, however, offer hardly a word on the issue (Arblaster 1987; 
Barber 1984; Bobbio 1987; Connolly 1991; Dahl 1989; Held 1987; Keane 1988; 
Lijphart 1984; Mansbridge 1980; Riker 1982; Sartori 1987). 


This omission is understandable given that democratic theory usually assumes 
a bounded group of people who comprise the demos that rules (Whelen 1983). By the 
end of World War II, universal adult suffrage became the generally accepted standard 
for defining the demos in most democracies. Once this happened, debates over which 
parts of the population should be enfranchised subsided and democratic theorists 
could focus almost exclusively on the self-government of already constituted demoi. 


Conceptualizing the demos in this way can conflate geographic boundaries with 
the boundaries defining membership in the demos. An individual joins an existing 
demos when he or she becomes a citizen and can exercise full political rights. One 
can cross the geographic borders of the state and live there for the rest of one’s life 
without ever crossing the boundary of the demos and entering the realm of 
citizenship. Universal adult suffrage may establish an inclusive demos generally 
regarded as legitimate, but when the number of inhabitants without citizenship 
increases as a proportion of a democratic state’s population, the legitimacy of the 
delineation of the demos by "universal" adult suffrage can be questioned. 


Along with Whelen, Dahl is one of the few democratic theorists to seriously 
consider the problems involved in bounding the demos. After examining the problem 
of inclusion, Dahl stipulates as one criterion of the democratic process that, "(t)he 
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demos must include all adult members of the association except transients and 
persons proved to be mentally defective" (Dahl 1989, 129). Unfortunately, Dahl too 
casually accepts the rightful exclusion of "transients." By focusing on tourists rather 
than permanent resident aliens, Dahl neglects millions of European guest workers 
who share the fate of metics, a situation which, he himself argues, rendered Athenian 
democracy exclusionary. 


Because resident aliens are subject to the laws of a democratic polity, 
participate in its society and culture, contribute to its economy, and pay taxes, one 
can also argue that they should be included (Carens 1989). Because they are 
foreigners who are, technically speaking, transient, one can argue that they should 
be excluded from the demos. 


To illustrate the argument for exclusion of transients, Dahl gives the example 
of a tourist who happens to be in Paris on election day. Even if the tourist met all 
the qualifications for voting, she could leave after the election and not bear 
responsibility for the decisions she made. Therefore the tourist "ought to be excluded 
under the assumption that binding decisions should be made only by members" (Dahl 
1989, 128, note 11). The problem then becomes one of defining "transient." Dahl 
does confess that "the definition of adult and transients is a potential source of 
ambiguity" (Dahl 1989 129). He then explores the ambiguity of adulthood, but drops 
the subject of transience and does not broach the subject of whether or not to include 
children born to transients.” 


Dahl’s argument for excluding transients from the demos does not hold when 
those transients are temporary workers who become permanent resident aliens. One 
can argue that guest workers’ rights to reside in host countries are of a contractual 
nature, in many but not all cases,’* and therefore they freely consented to their 
transient status. Walzer counters that this kind of consent is not sufficient in a 
democracy: "Political power is precisely the ability to make decisions over periods of 
time, to change rules, to cope with emergencies; it can’t be exercised democratically 
without the ongoing consent of its subjects." (1983, 58). Consistently subject to the 
laws of a democratic polity, permanent resident aliens have resided in their host 
countries long enough to suffer the consequences of laws they could have participated 
in making had they been given the political rights to do so. The analogy between 
resident aliens and tourists only holds for some limited amount of time. 


The status of resident aliens can be considered a touchstone of democracy in 
a highly mobile world. Just as decisions that bound a community precede distributive 
justice,* defining a demos precedes democracy (Whelen 1983, 15-16; Dahl 1989, pp 
193-209). For instance, the initial boundaries of the geographical units that the 
established demoi of Western Europe now rule are historically given, which often 
means that they are given by a long history of war (Tilly 1975). The geographical 
boundaries of these states may have bounded their demoi well enough at the time of 
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the inception of democracy in each of these states, but these same boundaries cannot 
adequately delineate the demos in the context of extensive migration. Ifinclusiveness 
is a fundamental criterion of the democratic process, present decisions on who is 
allowed to join the demos are indicative not only of how just a society is but also of 
how democratic a polity is. 


Inclusive democracy and state legitimacy 

Resident aliens did not present problems to the state until popular sovereignty 
became, at least nominally, the primary legitimizing principle of the state and the 
adoption of democratic political institutions by states became necessary to 
demonstrate adherence to that legitimizing principle. In monarchies, the boundaries 
of the state were geographic and the inhabitants within that geographic realm were 
subjects of a sovereign ruler. Politically, the composition of a population within a 
king’s realm did not make much difference since the inhabitants were only subject 
to his commands. This changed with the development of popular sovereignty during 
the American and French Revolutions because even as the state retained its 
geographic demarcation, it became constituted by the newly sovereign people, the 
citizens of the state. Subjects became citizens, who, as a whole, became themselves 
sovereign. As citizens constituted a new polity and became the authors of the state’s 
laws, the question of who is a citizen and who is not also defined what a state is and 
what it is not.” 


In a constitutional sense, the question of defining the demos became 


fundamental to defining the state. For example, during the American revolution, the 
inhabitants of Britain’s North American colonies chose either to remain British 
subjects or to adhere to a new polity and become citizens of the United States 
(Plender 1988, 16). Areas mostly composed of adherents to the new polity became the 
United States, while thousands of Tories who chose not to become citizens of the 
newly formed states emigrated north to remain British subjects in Canada. 


Initially, United States citizenship was attained through citizenship in one of 
the member states. The invention of the federal state at the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 rested on the concept of dual citizenship in both the states and 
the American "nation" formed by the states in their totality. The American 
federation became more than the American confederation and other traditional 
confederations that preceded it precisely because the citizens of its constituent states 
became citizens of the federation. The federation’s citizens elected the lower house 
of the nation’s legislature’® and, in turn, the federal government’s laws had direct 
effect upon the citizens (Tocqueville 1835 and 1840, 155-158; Wheare 1963, 2). 


Defining the demos is also critical with respect to modern methods of warfare. 
In addition to the political rights of voting and holding office, citizenship also entails 
obligations, often including military conscription. Ever since the French Revolution 
and the levee en masse, popv!ar sovereignty has not only been constitutive of the 
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state, it has been constitutive of the conduct of war between states. As Napoleon 
proved the effectiveness of armies drawn from the entire citizenry, or "the nation," 
the other states of Europe adopted the practice of conscription regardless of whether 
or not they were democratic. In order to defend their realms against Napoleon’s 
armies, autocratic rulers embraced the concept of citizenship defined along national 
lines as they adopted mass conscription. 


The innovation of national citizenship in America and, more pertinently, in 
France became not only constitutive of nation-states but also of the international 
system, which, in their totality, nation-states formed.’ During the 19th century, the 
inhabitants of the states participating in that system received citizenship and/or 
"nationality" when states bounded their membership according to the norms of formal 
state membership (Grawert 1973; Hammar 41-49)."° Eventually, the norm that 
everyone belongs to one state, i.e, the elimination of statelessness (League of Nations 
1930; 1930a), helped establish the international system by delineating its parts in 
terms of population. 


Migration, Principles of Citizenship and Democratic Inclusiveness 

As modern citizenship developed, democratic states adopted either the jus 
sanguinis or the jus soli principle for delineating which inhabitants of the state could 
become citizens and, therefore, be included in the demos. These principles condition 
the inclusivity of democracy, as made evident in the practical problems citizenship 
raises for democratic practice. 


Jus sanguinis and jus soli 

Rooted in the English feudal law stipulating that those born on the land of a 
lord were his subjects, jus soli became the primary rule for delineating who was or 
was not a subject of the king of England (Dummet and Nicol 1990, 24) and, thereby, 
became an initial qualification necessary for political participation.’® British subjects 
in America who renounced their adherence to Britain nevertheless retained jus soli 
for regulating the ascription of citizenship and naturalization in their new states. 
Also, countries formed through immigration, such as the United States, Canada, the 
Latin American countries and Australia, tended to base citizenship primarily on 
birthplace because the principle permits more rapid assimilation of immigrants 
(Hammar 1990, 71-72; Brubaker 1990, 169-172).” 


With few exceptions, jus sanguinis became the norm ascribing citizenship at 
birth on the European continent,”! but rules governing naturalization differ greatly. 
In Germany, jus sanguinis has strictly governed both ascription at birth and 
naturalization.” In France, ascription of citizenship at birth is based on jus 
sanguinis, but jus soli is extensively used in naturalization.” The citizenship laws 
of most other continental countries fall in between these two extremes. Brubaker 
(1992 1-6) persuasively argues that sequencing of state-formation was crucial to the 
differing paths of citizenship development in France and Germany. French 
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citizenship became inclusive and assimilationist in character because it developed in 
the context of a territorially defined state. German citizenship came to be understood 
in ethno-cultural terms because it developed in the context of defining a nation prior 
to a unified state. Moreover, Hammar (1990, 71-72) and Brubaker (1990, 169-172) 
point out that countries experiencing great out-migration, such as Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries and Italy, tended to base citizenship primarily on lineage 
because it encourages emigrants to retain their citizenship and pass it on to their 
children so as to facilitate their return and closer ties with their homeland. 


Although adoption of jus sanguinis often coincides with high rates of 
emigration and jus soli with immigration, the principles of citizenship are not 
dependent on the direction of migration. Practically speaking, however, the 
distinction between jus soli and jus sanguinis is a function of migration. As Brubaker 
(1989b, 102) notes, "In a zero migration world, they would have identical effects: 
every person born of citizen parents would also be born in the state’s territory, and 
vice versa." Once a child is born to a foreigner, a state must choose whether or not 
to grant citizenship to that child. Such a choice instantly sets a precedent and forces 
every state to base citizenship on one principle or another.” 


Problems of inclusion 

Until the late 1960s few Europeans considered the problems resident aliens 
raised for West European democracies. Many politicians simply thought the problem 
would go away as unemployment increased and guest workers returned home. When 
guest workers’ temporary contracts expired, host countries did not enforce contractual 
obligations through expulsion because, as liberal democracies, their own rights-based 
liberal principles constrained them (Hollifield 1992, 169-213). As host countries 
accepted the fact that many guest workers were becoming permanent resident aliens, 
these countries developed various approaches to ameliorate the situation. In some 
cases, countries encouraged naturalization (De Rham 1990), paid guest workers to 
leave (Hammar 1990, 18-19), or gave them more civil rights (Hammar 1990a), 
economic rights (Vranken 1990; Brubaker 1989c), and even limited political rights 
short of the vote (Miller 1981; 1989). 


Assimilation of migrants by naturalization remains difficult because almost all 
continental European countries ascribe citizenship at birth primarily on the basis of 
ancestral lineage. Jus sanguinis is a manifestation of an ethnically-based national 
identity. As Brubaker put it, "Jus soli creates and recreates a territorial community, 
jus sanguinis a community of descent” (1990, 168). Anyone can "become" an 
American or Canadian, because citizenship is the manifestation of political identity 
toward a territorial community and it is realized through taking on new political 
loyalties. In contrast, not everyone can "become" a German or Swede in the same 
way because German or Swedish identity is ethnically delineated. 


The role of jus sanguinis in constructing ethno-national identity can make 
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simultaneously maintaining jus sanguinis and encouraging naturalization somewhat 
contradictory in both host and home countries. If foreigners are routinely naturalized 
as citizens of the host country and their children and grandchildren become citizens 
by virtue of lineage, the practical distinction between jus sanguinis and jus soli 
dissipates and citizenship is eventually divorced from ethnicity. Difficulty of 
naturalization marks the degree to which jus sanguinis has an implicit ethnic 
content. Although some countries that base citizenship on lineage accept the reality 
of immigration and encourage naturalization, like Sweden and the Netherlands, 
others, like Germany and Switzerland, maintain that they are not "immigration 
countries” and therefore have discouraged naturalization. 


Even if a host country added some naturalization laws based on jus soli to a 
set of citizenship laws primarily governed by jus sanguinis, thereby offering migrants 
easier naturalization, jus sanguinis in migrants’ home countries inhibits 
naturalization. For instance, Italian guest workers find German citizenship difficult 
to obtain not only because German laws discourage naturalization, but also because 
Italy's own laws encourage these guest workers to keep their Italian citizenship. In 
addition to basing citizenship on lineage, some states prohibit renunciation of 
citizenship by emigrants attempting to naturalize in another state until they pay for 
the education they received and/or complete required military service (Hammar 1990, 
8, 116). For example male children of Greek, Turkish, or Iranian parents born in 
West European countries may also still be subject to conscription in their parents’ 
home countries if they ever return to visit, even if they have served in the military 
of the country in which they were born and eventually naturalized. They are then 
left with the choice of naturalizing to their country of birth and not returning to their 
parents’ home country, naturalizing and serving in the military of both countries, or 
not naturalizing (Hammar 1990, 116-117). Moreover, Turks who renounce their 
Turkish citizenship cannot own or inherit land in Turkey (Carens 1989, 47). Such 
circumstances, combined with restrictive naturalization rules governed by jus 
sanguinis in many host countries, keep naturalization rates low, as has been the case 
in Germany (Hammar 1990, 84-105, Brubaker, 1992 77-84). Achieving high rates of 
naturalization may, therefore, also require a shift in citizenship laws from jus 
sanguinis to jus soli in immigrants’ home countries. 


Host countries could lessen this problem by allowing migrants to retain their 
home country citizenship, i.e., allow dual citizenship. With dual citizenship, however, 
a migrant could still be subject to compulsory military service in both the country of 
original citizenship and the country to which he naturalized. Hence, in addition to 
accepting the international norm that everyone should have a state, members of the 
international community have established the norm that everyone should belong to 
only one state (Council of Europe 1963). The inherent dilemmas of dual loyalties 
have led some to consider dual citizenship a "contradiction in terms" (Aron 1974, 638) 
and incommensurate with the logic of the international system. Nevertheless, 
increasing migration and evasion of international conventions against dual citizenship 
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have led to its proliferation in practice (Hammar 1990, 109-114). 


In face of the difficulties inherent in naturalization and the dilemmas of 
allegiance and military service involved in multiple citizenship, some countries have 
opted to partially include into their demoi those resident aliens who do not 
naturalize. Sweden granted resident aliens the vote in local elections in 1975 and, 
thereby, challenged the standards of democratic inclusiveness elsewhere in Europe 
by offering countries with high proportions of resident aliens an alternative to dealing 
with the problem that stopped short of abandoning jus sanguinis. In the late 1970s 
and early 1980s most EC countries introduced similar proposals. Denmark and the 
Netherlands followed Sweden’s example,” but electoral reforms were stymied in 
Belgium, France and Germany, often by extreme right-wing movements directed 
against foreigners (Rath 1990). 


Migration, Citizenship and EC Federalism 

The combination of intra-EC migration and member state citizenship based on 
ancestral lineage produces adverse consequences for maintaining inclusive democracy 
within the EC. This differs significantly from the American experience. European 
citizenship incorporates the reforms adopted by Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark 
and Ireland by extending local and European Parliamentary voting rights resident 
aliens from fellow EC member states. European citizenship, however, is a compromise 
between establishing full dual citizenship and limiting multiple membership to 
primarily civil and social rights. Interestingly, this compromise solution illuminates 


the conflict between democracy and federalism through its restructuring of the 
European demos. 


EC federalism vs. US federalism 
The 4.9 million citizens of EC member states residing in other member states 
(Eurostat 1993a, 7, table 1) present a problem for maintaining democratic 
inclusiveness while EC member states undergo integration. As a 1988 Commission 
report put it: 
At present over four million Community citizens are deprived of the 
right to vote in local elections simply because they are no longer in their 
Member State of nationality. In a Community of Member States whose 
basic common characteristic is that they are all democracies, 
implementation of one of the four fundamental freedoms provided by the 
Treaty has, by virtue of national legislation, led indirectly to the loss of 
certain political rights. This paradox in the building of Europe cannot 
be allowed to continue if the principles underlying the democratic 
political systems of the Member States are to be respected (EC 
Commission 1988, 26). 
The EC Commission argued that this disfranchisement violated the principle of 
equality for those European citizens who availed themselves of the opportunities 
made possible by the Single European Act (SEA) and was itself a barrier to 
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movement (EC Commission 1985; 1986; 1988; 1991, 83-88). 


Electoral laws that restrict voting rights to citizens initially give rise to this 
paradox, but citizenship laws based on lineage perpetuate it. Given that the majority 
of EC member states base citizenship on lineage, these resident aliens are often 
excluded from the demos of the EC member state in which they reside even after 
their residence becomes permanent. In this way, inclusive democracy, forms of 
citizenship based on lineage, and European political union conflict. To have all three, 
there must be a compromise of either democratic inclusiveness, jus sanguinis, or the 
traditional federal political structure envisioned by the Community’s founders and 
many current European leaders. 


Migration within the United States does not present these problems because 
the criterion for belonging to a federating state is residence rather than citizenship. 
One may argue that this comparison between the US and the EC is unfair because 
the US is a federation and the EC can at best be characterized as a sui generis polity 
between confederation and federation. This rebuttal does not hold because full 
political rights were given to people who moved from one state to the other before the 
US Constitution was ratified.”’ 


Retaining the English common law principle of jus soli and following electoral 
practices established in colonial America (Bishop, 1968), property and residence 
entitled a free man to political rights in the early American states. Naturalization 
generally involved acquiring property and establishing residence for a specified 
period,” except in certain less-populated territories over which states had conflicting 
claims.” In 1781, the Articles of Confederation established equal rights for 
inhabitants of one state in the others.” By 1785, the decrease of wartime suspicions 
and resolution of conflicting territorial claims enabled jus soli to become well 
established as the principle governing naturalization of citizens from other states 
(Onuf 1983, 64). This enabled the states to avert problems two years later at the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. Citizenship based on birthplace 
effectively eliminated problems of maintaining democratic inclusiveness while 
establishing a federation with a highly mobile population. 


EC citizenship’s restructuring of the European demos 

With European citizenship the political structure of the emerging European 
Union would be quite different from the traditional models of federalism followed in 
the United States or Germany. Federalism denotes the division of powers between 
a general government and the governments of the federation’s constituent 
geographical subunits (Wheare 1963, 2; Riker 1964, 11). In traditional models of 
democratic federal systems, each level of government has a different demos, but the 
demos is layered telescopically. Every member of the demos of a smaller subunit is 
a member of the larger unit to which it geographically belongs. 


Federalism is not be confused with the allocation of power by a central 
government to its component subunits. Federalism denotes "non-centralization" 
rather than de-centralization (Elazar 1987, 34-38). Similarly, Dahl points out, the 
subunits of a federal system are not just "creations" of the national government and 
the subunits’ jurisdiction is not simply delegated to them by the national government. 
Were it so, these systems would not be federal but rather "unitary" because the 
national government would have control over the agenda of political life and a 
national majority could overrule subunit decisions (Dahl 1989, 197-98). 


Dahl then refers to the EC’s transnational federalism as a "mirror image of 
federalism within one country" (Dahl 1989, 198) and uses this analogy to argue that 
the questions federalism pose for democratic theory are not obsolete. Dahl shows 
that advocacy of unitary democracy is usually based on the pervasive assumption of 
the nation being the focus of central government rather than the nation being a 
subunit in a transnational federal system. He then discusses the issue of 
appropriateness of the democratic unit in a dialogue between Jean Jacques (a 
proponent of unitary democracy) and James (a proponent of federal democracy). 
Through this dialogue, Dahl shows that the location of agenda setting power in either 
the national government or the subunits, as well as which majority rules, is not based 
on any inherently democratic principles; it is the result of history. Decisions about 
agenda and which majority rules are thus more arbitrary than one may suppose. 
Dahl concludes, 

we cannot solve the problem of the domain and scope of democratic 

units from within democratic theory... The criteria of the democratic 

process presuppose the rightfulness of the unit itself. If the unit itself 

is not proper or rightful -- if its scope and domain is not justifiable -- 

then it cannot be made rightful simply by democratic procedures. (1989, 

207) 


Dahl does propose, however, a set of criteria upon which to judge the proper 
domain and scope of a democratic unit. The first is that the "domain and scope be 
clearly identified. It is particularly important that the domain -- the persons who 
comprise the unit -- be clearly bounded." (1989, 207) By extending the vote in local 
elections to resident aliens, the Netherlands, Denmark and Ireland have blurred the 
domain of the democratic unit. On the national level, the domain is bounded by 
national citizenship. On the local subunit level, theoretically, a citizen from any 
other country in the world could be within that domain. 


These member states have also set a standard for democratic inclusiveness in 
the EC. European citizenship has, in part, incorporated that standard, however, in 
doing so it bounds political units so that the composition of European Parliamentary 
electorates and local electorates would vary from the national and regional electorates 
depending on the level of intra-EC migration. The resulting political union and the 
European federation projected to emerge from it would not be "a mirror image" of 
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national federalism, as Dahl contends, because the European Union would have 
segmented citizenship. 


To clarify the notion of segmented citizenship in the European Union it is 
useful to make an analogy to the United States. The electoral situation in the 
European Union would be as if in the United States, someone born in Philadelphia 
who then moved to Los Angeles retained her Pennsylvania "citizenship." She could 
vote for the mayor and city council of Los Angeles. She could also vote for the 
governor and state legislature of Pennsylvania. In congressional and presidential 
elections, she could vote for a member of either the California or Pennsylvania 
delegation to Congress and the Electoral College. 


Political consequences of restructuring the European demos 

The European Union’s segmented citizenship violates Dahl’s criterion that the 
boundary of the demos be clear. Essentially Europeans face a dilemma between the 
democratic criterion of inclusiveness and Dahl’s practical criterion of clear 
boundaries. Dahl argues that "the more indeterminate the domain and scope, the 
more likely that the unit would, if established, become embroiled in jurisdictional 
squabbles or even civil wars" (1989, 207). 


The political rights of resident aliens could easily become a point of conflict 
between resident aliens and the polity in which they reside. For instance, during the 
campaign leading up to the French referendum on Maastricht, some resident aliens 
in France voiced their demands for political rights.** French center-right and right- 


wing parties opposed extension of political rights and this opposition echoed through 
the public during the referendum on ratification of the Maastricht accord. A major 
point of contention was that European citizenship made it possible for a non-French 
citizen to be elected mayor of a French city. When the Maastricht Accord was signed, 
the Rally for the Republic (RPR) Party’s General Secretary Alain Juppe (now foreign 
minister) supported the Treaty but said that European citizenship was "unacceptable" 
and that the RPR would oppose changing the constitution to give non-citizens the 
vote (Agence France Press 1991). A National Front candidate argued against 
European citizenship by calling attention to the threat posed by the British who had 
moved to France’s Dordogne region, one of the most contested regions during the 
Hundred Years’ War (Pfaff 1992). Given that European citizenship entailed changes 
to the French constitution, and in the face of the extensive opposition leading up to 
the parliamentary debate on ratification of the Maastricht Treaty, the Socialist 
government was forced to accept a compromise amendment diluting the provision 
giving resident aliens the right to vote and stand for office in local elections (Reuters 
1992). 


Moreover, the new electoral system arising from European citizenship may, for 
example, provoke problems based on the differences between the EC member states 
that are unitary democracies (France) and those that are federal (Germany). 
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Resident aliens from France voting in local elections in Germany would participate 
in setting the agenda and, if part of a majority, rule on issues within the local 
subunit’s jurisdiction. Resident aliens from Germany voting in local elections in 
France, however, would find the agenda of their political choices set by the national 
government in which as German citizens they would have no say. 


Similarly, the restructuring of the European electorate could provoke conflicts 
due to differences between electoral systems utilizing proportional representation 
(Denmark) and first-past-the-post (Great Britain). With proportional representation, 
minorities have a greater chance of electing their representatives (or representatives 
sensitive to their particular concerns) and minority parties have greater access to 
power within governing coalitions than with first-past-the-post systems. Therefore, 
British resident aliens in Denmark would have a greater potential for articulating 
their particular interests and attaining political power on the local level than Danish 
resident aliens in Great Britain. 


Also, the new European citizenship is a form of "deepening" the EC that may 
preclude some "widening." Granting full EC membership to countries such as Poland, 
Romania, parts of the former Yugoslavia or Turkey would entail giving the vote in 
local elections to resident aliens, whose aspirations for rights (the least of which, 
being the right to stay) have already triggered nationalist reactions in many EC 
member states. Accession to the EC would then take on a new meaning, changing 
the terms of debate on accepting new members in the domestic politics of member 


states. European citizenship would also have ramifications for the domestic politics 
of countries aspiring to EC membership. For instance, if Poland became a member 
of the EC, resident aliens from Germany would be able to vote in local Polish 
elections. By altering the framework of domestic politics regarding accession, within 
both EC members and applicants, European citizenship adds a new dimension to 
international relations in Europe. 


The potential of member state secession from a future European federal union 
including states that retain citizenship primarily based on lineage is more politically 
explosive. In a discussion of EC federalism, James Buchanan argues, 

There must also be some explicit acknowledgement, in the contract of 

establishment, of the rights of citizens in the separate units to secede 

from union, upon agreement of some designated supra-majority within 

the seceding jurisdiction (1990, 7). 

The mechanics of secession could be bedeviled by large populations of resident aliens 
from fellow EC member states. For instance, a supra-majority of a member state’s 
citizens might vote for secession in a national referendum. In contrast, if all its 
"European citizens" (the member state’s citizens plus resident aliens from fellow EC 
member states and their descendants) were allowed to participate in the referendum, 
the same supra-majority necessary for secession might not be attainable.” 


Possible theoretical solutions 

The political union of states which base citizenship on lineage may be possible, 
but the inclusiveness of these states’ democracy, consanguinity of their citizenship or 
the traditional federal structure of the political union would have to be compromised. 
If jus sanguinis is maintained and the national electorates become increasingly 
exclusive, the legitimacy of democracy can be challenged, the boundaries of each 
political subunit become contestable, and the potential for conflict within the 
federation increases. If democratic inclusiveness is maintained by giving up jus 
sanguinis, the ethnic delineation of political identity must erode as well, and new 
foundations of identity must be developed. Conversely, both jus sanguinis and a 
large measure of democratic inclusiveness could be maintained if the traditional 
federal model is abandoned for some alternative form of federal organization. 


Some day Europeans may establish a form of European citizenship that gives 
full political rights to residents of one EC member state who move to another, as 
hoped for by the Commission (1975) and advocated by federalists like Wistrich (1991, 
90). In such a system, a British citizen who moved to Paris could vote in elections 
for the mayor of Paris, a member of the French Parliament and a member of the 
French delegation to the European Parliament. Granting such full political rights, 
however, would be a de facto extension of citizenship. Practically speaking, this 
would change the basis of citizenship law in most EC member states from jus 
sanguinis to jus soli, at least with respect to resident aliens from fellow EC member 
states. 


Uniform adoption of jus soli by all the member states, that is, the American 
solution, has been an option implicit throughout this paper. To maintain inclusive 
democracy in a future EC federation, EC member states that conceive of themselves 
as not being "immigration countries," such as Germany, could alter this self- 
conception and the citizenship laws it engenders. In response to a groundswell of 
public outrage after a skinhead attack in Solingen that left five Turks dead (Sommer 
1993), the Kohl government called for the drafting of a new citizenship law. This 
decision indicates that a move in the direction of the American solution, however 
unlikely, is still possible. In contrast, if previous advocacy for jus sanguinis among 
Gaullists and centrists while in opposition® becomes policy now that a center-right 
coalition has won a landslide victory in recent parliamentary elections, uniform 
adoption of jus soli would become a highly unlikely scenario. 


If the "non-immigration" EC member states could at least include the citizens 
of other member states, the solution of European jus sanguinis could develop. This 
would be analogous to the 19th Century solution of German unification. German 
states essentially based subject status or citizenship on lineage before unification in 
1871 (Brubaker 1990, 122-150) and after unification Germany did so as a whole. 
Practically speaking, EC member states would initially permit dual citizenship for 
citizens of fellow EC member states but not for citizens from non-EC member states. 
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They would treat each other’s citizens according to both jus soli and jus sanguinis 
while treating citizens from non-EC member states according to only jus sanguinis. 
All those born to citizens of one EC member state would have full citizenship in all 
of the others. They would vote in their place of residence in all elections, regardless 
of their member state of birth. All those not descended from citizens of EC member 
states would be excluded.™ In light of increasing anti-foreigner sentiment, a change 
in citizenship laws in this direction is perhaps more politically possible than uniform 
jus soli because it realizes the objective of a European citizenship with full political 
rights while at the same time justifying the exclusion of "non-Europeans." 


Finally, jus sanguinis and inclusive democracy may coexist with a different 
form of federal political organization, e.g., non-territorial federalism (Renner 1918) 
or federalism combined with consociationalism (Althusius 1603; Lijphart 1985; Elazar 
1987, 18-26; Taylor 1990). Drawing the analogy from the political structure of the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland, in a form of European federalism combined 
with consociationalism, the European electorate would be divided along ethno- 
national as well as territorial lines and non-territorial representation would be 
institutionalized at all levels of the political structure of the European Union. 
Although this solution may be very complex, the willingness of European member- 
states to accept the complications inherent in the current compromise version of 
European citizenship demonstrates a tolerance for such complexity and is indicative 
of a further ad hoc evolution of political union in this direction. 


Defining New demoi and Democratization of the Soviet Federation 

The current political and soci-economic situation in the former Soviet Union 
is very different from that of the EC, but the relationship between democracy and 
federalism with respect to migration and citizenship is quite similar. While the 
European community is composed of a group of established democratic states 
attempting federation, the former Soviet Union was an established federation 
undergoing democratization. In Western Europe, international migration poses 
dilemmas for democracy and EC federalism; in the former Soviet Union, the 
population has, for the most part, stayed put. Yet centuries of past migrations within 
a nominally federal state effectively became international migration as the Soviet 
Union broke up. This past migration created an ethnic population distribution across 
the Soviet successor states that raises problems for democracy much like those posed 
by resident aliens in Western Europe. 


Bounding new demoi 

As new democratic states are being constituted in the former Soviet Union, 
boundaries around new demoi are being drawn. Many of the geographic boundaries 
of the Soviet Union’s constituent units were relatively arbitrary, but these boundaries 
have now taken on legal significance even if they do not necessarily correspond with 
the boundaries of new demoi that some of these states are creating. 


If the new state follows a territorial principle of citizenship, ethnic minorities 
within the geographic boundaries of the former republic are included in the new 
demos, as in Ukraine (Nahaylo 1992, 54). If a new democracy bases citizenship on 
the ancestral lineage of the titular nationality,®° some of the former republic’s 
previous citizens are turned into "de facto resident aliens" as in the Baltic States and 
Georgia. 


The Lithuanian citizenship law passed on November 3, 1989, automatically 
granted citizenship to individuals who were citizens and residents of Lithuania prior 
to June 15, 1940, to all of their descendants living in Lithuania and to permanent 
resident aliens who had at least one grandparent born in Lithuania. All other 
inhabitants of Lithuania, primarily ethnic Russians and Poles, had two years to 
obtain Lithuanian citizenship for which they would have to sign a declaration of 
allegiance (Girnius 1991). Although eligible for Lithuanian citizenship, Russians and 
Poles born in Lithuania did not automatically receive citizenship and, technically 
speaking, became resident aliens. As the deadline for declaring Lithuanian 
citizenship expired, 370,000 resident aliens failed to do so (Brubaker 1992). 


Latvia and Estonia considered citizenship laws similar to that of Lithuania 
(Trapans 1991; Kironka 1991) but intense political controversies led to delays that 
prevented naturalization of members of minority nationalities in time for 
participation in the first elections of these democracies (Brubaker 1992a). Although 
these first elections are constitutive of the nature of the government to follow, few 
ethnic Russians, for example, were eligible to vote for Estonia’s first post-communist 
parliament. Not a single Russian was elected, even though Russians comprise over 
30% of the Estonian population (Burke 1992). In June of 1993, the Estonian 
Parliament finally passed a new citizenship law which requires an Estonian language 
test that most ethnic Russians could not pass at this time. The new law gives them 
two years to gain citizenship, obtain residency permits or face expulsion. 


After the failed Soviet coup, the former President of Georgia, Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia, declared that in order to obtain citizenship and property rights 
residents had to be able to demonstrate their Georgian ancestry back to the 18th 
century when Georgia was annexed to the Russian Empire (Brooke 1991). These and 
other extreme nationalist positions provoked violent separatist movements among 
Georgia’s ethnic minorities and a civil war triggered by his forced removal by fellow 
ethnic Georgians. 


Leaders of national self-determination movements often choose jus sanguinis 
as their criterion for citizenship because the sense of nationality fostered by 
delineation of the nation as a "community of descent" (Brubaker 1992, 122) is almost 
a necessary condition for, and often the most important reason for a separate state. 
Constituting a new demos along ethnic lines might solve the problem of bounding the 
demos in ethnically homogenous states, but in heterogenous states it entails exclusion 
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that calls democracy into question. 


Defining the demos and democratic self-determination 

Bounding the demos along ethnic lines is a convenient solution rather than a 
solution based on a generalizable principle because it may conflict with democratic 
procedures. On the one hand, if democratic procedures are currently deemed the only 
methods of legitimization in the former Soviet Union, the old Soviet boundaries 
delineating republican electoral districts can be discredited. On the other hand, if the 
boundaries of a new demos are not the result of a democratic decision, then the new 
boundaries of the demos can also be considered illegitimate. 


In this way, ancestral lineage may be used to define a new demos of a republic 
seceding from the Soviet Union, but the legitimacy of the democracy constituted is 
made susceptible to challenge. Excluded groups can then appeal to the same 
democratic methods by which the republic initially legitimized its claim to 
sovereignty. If democracy is defined by majority rule, and a republic declares 
independence on the basis of a majority vote within the republic, a subunit of the 
republic can do the same with a majority vote within the subunit. 


In Moldova, the Turkic-speaking Gagauz and the ethnic Russians of the 
Dneistr region both declared autonomy in the fall of 1990 and began establishing 
their own democratically elected parliaments. The Moldovan Parliament declared 
these actions unconstitutional. Moldova vowed to force the Gagauz and Russians to 
revoke their decisions to carve their own democratic republics out of the present 
territory of Moldova. In the wake of the attempted Soviet coup, Moldovan authorities 
arrested the president and vice president of both self-proclaimed republics. In turn, 
the Supreme Soviet of the Gagauz Republic declared its independence from Moldova 
as well as its intention to remain a republic of the Soviet Union. After the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, the Dneistr Republic steadfastly held to independence 
and gained the support of units of the Russian Army, resulting in a low intensity civil 
war. 


Excluded from Estonian Parliamentary elections and effectively denied 
citizenship, ethnic Russians who constituted majorities in two Estonian towns, Narva 
and Sillamae, voted to declare autonomy in July of 1993. In response, the Estonian 
government declared the referendum illegal. Referring to the new Estonian 
citizenship law, Russian President Boris Yeltsin stated, "To all intents and purposes 
we are speaking of about the practice of ethnic cleansing and the introduction of an 
Estonian version of apartheid." He also noted that the Estonian government had 
forgotten "certain geopolitical and demographic realities ... The Russian side has the 
means to remind them." (Economist July 10, 1993, 39). In contrast to Moldova, 
Russian troops stationed in Estonia have not taken any military actions, however, 
Russia did cut off the flow of natural gas to Estonia. 
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The circumstances of democratization in the former Soviet Union bring the 
problem of the "scope and domain" of the democratic unit into sharp relief (see Dahl 
1989 and esp. Dahl 1991). The dilemma faced by democratizers in the emerging 
states is clear. "If the unit itself is not proper or rightful -- if its scope or domain is 
not justifiable -- then it cannot be made rightful simply by democratic procedures" 
(Dahl 1989, 207). Ultimately defining the demos precedes democracy itself. 
Regardless of the legitimacy of democracy, the legitimacy of any newly constituted 
demos is not given. Even adherence to strict democratic procedures will not 
necessarily change that problem in any of the ethnically heterogenous former Soviet 
republics. 


Conclusion 

When a federation is forged by countries that base citizenship on birthplace, 
the stage is set for a transition to a traditional federal system with a telescopically 
layered demos, as in the US. Establishing such a traditional federal system 
essentially requires full political rights for permanent resident aliens of fellow 
federating states and their descendants, meaning effective abandonment of part of 
the doctrine of jus sanguinis. If all or some of the federating states retain jus 
sanguinis in both ascription at birth and in naturalization, the variability of the 
domain of the electorates at different levels within the federation increases, making 
the boundaries separating those electorates increasingly blurred and subject to 
challenge. 


With no migration, citizenship based on lineage, inclusive democracy and 
federation could coexist because the practical distinction between jus sanguinis and 
Jus soli would dissolve and the entire adult population could vote in all elections. 
Everyone subject to national and federal laws and policies, as well as decisions of 
joining and leaving a federal union, would have a say in their making. With large 
scale migration, however, the federation of states which base citizenship on jus 
sanguinis may be possible, but the inclusiveness of their democracy or consanguinity 
of their citizenship would have to be compromised. If democratic inclusiveness is 
maintained by giving up jus sanguinis, the ethnic delineation of political identity 
must erode as well, and new foundations of identity must be developed. 


This theoretical dilemma leaves some difficult practical decisions for policy- 
makers in the EC and the former Soviet Union. If inclusive democracy is to be 
maintained in a future EC federation, those countries which have not conceived 
themselves to be "immigration countries" may have to alter this self-conception and 
the citizenship laws it engenders, at least towards the citizens of other EC member 
countries, present and future. Similarly, the successful institutionalization of 
democracy within the former Soviet Union may require that each of the new 
successor states eschew citizenship based on lineage or face movements of self- 
determination, irredentist claims and international conflict. 


Endnotes: 


1. From the Greek, demos means the people who rule (kratos) in a democracy. 
Because I am primarily concerned with actually existing modern representative 
democracy or "polyarchy" (Dahl 1989, 218-219), the demos refers to citizens with full 
political rights and coincides with the electorate. The problem of bounding the demos 
is addressed by Dahl (1956, 1970, 1989) but it is most thoroughly discussed by 
Whelen (1983). 


2. My argument at times seems critical of citizenship based on ancestral lineage, but 
my intent is to analyze citizenship and democracy rather than to prescribe adoption 
of jus soli. As Schuck and Smith (1985) point out., Jus soli is not a cure-all, 
particularly with respect to the children of illegal aliens. Similarly, I am not making 
an argument for or against European federalism or European citizenship as embodied 
in the Maastricht agreement. I merely wish to examine some of the political 
consequences of migration for both. 


3. One may argue that comparison of European political union with the United States 
is inappropriate. The U.S. is a "federation," whereas the EC could only be 
characterized as a "confederation" (Taylor 1975; Forsyth 1981; Wallace 1982) in the 
process of becoming a federation (Pinder 1986) or a new polity between confederation 
and federation (Hoffmann 1992, 206). Even though the EC is not a federal state (and 
may never become one) comparison with federations is appropriate because the EC 
is a polity with distinctive federal characteristics (Cappelletti, Secombe and Weiler 
1986; Elazar and Greilsammer 1986; Scharpf 1988; Sbragia 1992). British insistence 
may have kept reference to a "federal goal" out of the final text of the Treaty on 
European Union, but nomenclature is not necessary for practice, as the absence of the 
word "federal" from the U.S. Constitution amply demonstrates. 


4, Studies of EC federalism (Hay 1966; Friedrich 1968; 1969; Forsyth 1981; 
Pinder 1986; 1991; Burgess 1989; Wistrich 1991) focus on political frameworks, but 
they do not explore the stresses intra-EC migration places on federal institutional 
arrangements; nor do they take into account the potential negative consequences of 
member state citizenship for maintaining inclusive democracy in the end state of 
political union. Evans (1991) comes closest to the problem at hand by arguing that 
European integration challenges established citizenship laws of the member states, 
but he does not take the argument in the other direction. That is, he does not explore 
the consequences of member state or European citizenship laws for federalism. 


5. Several conflicts between democracy and federalism are well known and were 
often acknowledged by these authors. For instance, if democracy is viewed in terms 
of unrestrained majority rule, federalism can conflict with democracy when majorities 
at the federal level differ with majorities in the states (Calhoun 1953). Similarly, 
states rights delineated in federal constitutions impose limitations on majority rule 
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within the federation as a whole (e.g. the U.S. Senate was originally elected by state 
legislatures and the German Bundesrat is composed of representatives of the 
governments of the constituent Laender). Conversely, during the 1960s in the United 
States, the claiming of states’ rights enabled the effective denial of voting rights to 
blacks in the South and gave federalism an anti-democratic connotation. Neumann 
(1957, 216-232) argued that even the limited states’ rights provided by the Weimar 
constitution permitted the protection of nascent anti-democratic political movements 
in inter-war Bavaria and pointed out the anti-democratic potential of federalism in 
general. In contrast, Schmitt (1992, 54-56) argued that democracy was anti-federal 
because democracy fostered a unity of the people that transcended the boundaries of 
the constituent states which in turn laid the foundation for a unitary state. Weiler 
(1991, 2466-2474) insightfully reflects upon them with respect to the EC’s "democratic 
deficit," but he does consider the consequences of migration among democracies 
within a federation. 


6. This assumes that B3 is not a descendent of citizens of A. 


7. This alternative presupposes that both A and B permit dual citizenship. 


8. The inclusiveness of democracy in B may also be challenged. B3 may still 
participate in B and the composite community AB through his or her membership in 
B, but only if B3 can vote by absentee ballot, vote in B’s consulate in A or return to 
B for each election. Given these circumstances, the consistency and quality of B3’s 
participation in community B may suffer after prolonged absence. If so, the other 
members of community B have reason to question B3’s continuing membership. In 


fact, some countries do not allow citizens living abroad to vote in local and national 
elections (Hammar 1990, 118). 


9. Although international conventions aimed at preventing statelessness have been 
adopted (League of Nations 1930), the potential problem of statelessness still arises. 
For instance, since Great Britain bases citizenship on birthplace, it does not 
automatically grant its citizenship to the children of British citizens resident in other 
member states, leaving them stateless should they be born in member states that 
base citizenship on lineage. Since these potential consequences might inhibit free 
movement, Community law may require changes in British nationality law giving 
special treatment in such cases (Evans 1991, 192). 


10. To be an Athenian citizen one had to be born to Athenians (Aristotle 1941, 1178). 
After 451 both parents had to be Athenian (Heater 1990, 4). 


11. Democratic West European governments recruited guest workers from Southern 
Europe and Turkey for dangerous, dirty and menial jobs left unfilled by citizens 
(Castles and Kosack 1973). Guest workers came in large numbers from the early 
1950s until the recession of 1973-74. Although employers and host country 
politicians assumed that guest workers would return to their counties of origin, many 
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made host countries their new homes and sent for their families to join them. It soon 
became evident that temporary guest workers were becoming permanent resident 
aliens (Castles 1984). In 1991, there were 14.1 million resident aliens in the EC 
(Eurostat 1993, 7, table 1). Migration scholar Tomas Hammar considers 7.5 million 
of these resident aliens (Hammar 1990, 22) to be "permanent." Children born to 
resident aliens constitute a significant proportion of all births in many West 
European countries: 11.7% in England and Wales, 10.7% in France, 11.7 in Germany, 
32.2% in Luxembourg, 6.8% in the Netherlands, 10.2% in Sweden, 15.4% in 
Switzerland. Figures are for 1989, except for the Netherlands and Sweden which are 
for 1990 (OECD 1992, 19). Except for some of those born in England and Wales, 
these children are not born into citizenship. 


12. The definition of membership in the association is also somewhat ambiguous. 
After Dahl lays the grounds for accepting the presumption of personal autonomy, "In 
the absence of a compelling showing to the contrary everyone should be assumed to 
be the best judge of his or her own good or interests," (1989, 100) he asks the reader 
to "call the adult members who satisfy this presumption citizens; collectively the 
citizens constitute the demos, populus, or citizen body" (1989, 108). What is not clear 
is how membership in the association is delineated, particularly with respect to 
qualifications for citizenship beyond the presumption of personal autonomy. It is in 
the delineation of membership that the rules of citizenship ascription at birth and 
naturalization become critical. 


13. The residence rights of migrant workers from one EC member state working in 


another (Italians working in Germany or Spaniards in France) are based on the host 
country’s EC treaty obligations rather than on individual labor contracts. 


14. Walzer essentially generates his reconceptualization of justice by pointing out the 
constitutive nature of a community’s decision rule regarding new members. "The idea 
of distributive justice presupposes a bounded world within which distributions take 
place... The primary good that we distribute to one another is membership in some 
human community. And what we do with regard to membership structures all our 
other distributive choices (1983, 31).". While European welfare states achieve a high 
degree of equality for their members, Walzer argues that it is not the members’ 
“equality but their tyranny that determines the character of the state.... Democratic 
citizens, then have a choice: if they want to bring in new workers, they must be 
prepared to enlarge their own membership; if they are unwilling to accept new 
members, they must find ways within the limits of the domestic labor market to get 
socially necessary work done (1983, 61)." 


15. Aristotle first made this connection. "He who would inquire into the essence and 
attributes of various kinds of governments must first of all determine ‘What is a 
state?’.... Some say that the state has done a certain act; others, no not the state, but 
the oligarchy or the tyrant. And the legislator or statesman is concerned entirely 
with the state; a constitution or government being an arrangement of the inhabitants 
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of a states. But a state is composite, like any other whole made up of its parts; -- 
these are the citizens, who compose it. It is evident, therefore, that we must begin 
by asking, Who is the citizen, and what is the meaning of the term?" Book III, 
Chapter 1, (Aristotle 1941, p. 1176). 


16. Eventually they elected the executive and upper house as well. 


17. See Kratochwil 1989 on how norms can be constitutive of the international 
system and on the distinction between constitutive and regulative norms. On the 
specific role of citizenship, see Koslowski and Kratochwil forthcoming. 


18. In the terms of international law, nationality encompasses subjects as weil as 
citizens. At the end of the 18th Century the terms "subject," "national" and "citizen" 
were used indiscriminately (Plender 1988, 8). As popular sovereignty eventually 
became the norm of state legitimization (at least nominally) a distinction between 
subject and citizen became clear. In contrast, as polities became more inclusive 
through the spread of universal suffrage, nationality and citizenship increasingly 
overlapped. Jurists, officials, historians and theorists came to use the terms 
interchangeably even though they technically differ. For instance, a citizen of Guam 
is a U.S. national, but not an American citizen. Also a felon may lose his or her 
citizenship rights, while still retaining his or her nationality. Legitimization hinges 
on the acquisition of formal state membership in terms of full citizenship, that is 
nationality plus full political rights. 


19. Although the United Kingdom bases citizenship on jus soli, the British 
nationality act of 1981 added jus sanguinis provisions. Now, a child born of aliens 
in the United Kingdom becomes a citizen only if at least one parent is a legal 
permanent resident alien with no time limit on his or her stay. Children of illegal 
aliens, students, and those with limited visas are not automatically considered 
citizens. (Brubaker 1989b, 105-106; Dummet and Nicol 231-259). 


20. In the Americas, only Panama and Haiti base citizenship on jus sanguinis 
(Brubaker 1990, 169) 


21. Portugal is the primary exception. Spain combines jus soli and jus sanguinis 
equally (Brubaker 1990, 167, fn. 16). 


22. Jus sanguinis is enshrined in the 1913 German citizenship law. Until January 
1, 1991, naturalization required at least ten years of residence, knowledge of the 
German language and society, good behavior, sufficient means of support and a 
naturalization fee of 75% of ones monthly salary. Moreover, naturalization was not 
considered a right but rather a matter of administrative discretion governed by the 
interests of the Federal Republic (Hammar 1990, 87; Brubaker 1992, 77-79). The 
1990 Foreigners Act introduced jus soli into naturalization law by making 
naturalization easier for foreigners aged 16-23 who have lived continuously in 
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Germany for eight years (OECD 1992, 36). Also naturalization can no longer be 
arbitrarily refused to those raised and educated in Germany or maintaining 
permanent residence for at least fifteen years (Brubaker 1992, 173). 


23. The child of foreign parents receives French citizenship at the age of eighteen if 
the parent was also born in France (including pre-independence Algeria). A 
foreigner’s child who has lived in France for at least five years also gains citizenship 
at age eighteen (Brubaker 1992, 138-164). 


24. For instance, British citizenship is primarily based on jus soli even though Great 
Britain has consistently maintained a high rate of emigration (Kotkin 1992, 22) and 
Germany bases citizenship on jus sanguinis even though it experienced great 
immigration during turn of the century industrialization (Hollifield 1992, 47). 


25. Neither principle of citizenship, however, is absolute in its application. 
Ascribing citizenship at birth strictly by the principles of jus soli or jus sanguinis 
leads to practical difficulties which have prompted some moderation of each principle 
with certain attributes of the other (Brubaker 1989b, 102-108). Without moderating 
the principle of jus soli by adding a degree of jus sanguinis in naturalization, for 
example, an American tourist’s child born in Germany could become a citizen neither 
of the US nor of Germany. In practice, the United States grants citizenship to such 
children upon their return through a simple act of registration. Without moderating 
the principle of jus sanguinis in ascription, the American descendants of 19th century 
German immigrants would continue to be not only US citizens but also German 
citizens, regardless of whether they had any allegiance to, or even interest in, 
Germany. 


26. In Great Britain, Portugal and Spain, certain groups of resident aliens can vote. 
After Irish independence in 1949, Irish citizens retained the right to vote in Great 
Britain and Commonwealth immigrants also retained voting rights. In response, 
Ireland gave local voting rights to foreigners in 1963 and the vote in national 
elections to British citizens in 1984. Brazilian immigrants can vote in Portugal. The 
Spanish constitution bestows voting rights to citizens of countries which allow 
Spanish citizens the right to vote in their local elections and implicitly offers the 
same right to citizens of other countries on the same reciprocal basis (Rath 1990). 


27. Of course this excludes blacks, native Americans, women and the unpropertied. 
Nevertheless the political practices of including inhabitants of other states into each 
state’s polity increased a dimension of inclusiveness that avoided destabilizing 
conflicts among those who wielded power -- white propertied males. 


28. For example in the 1776 Pennsylvania Constitution, the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Inhabitants of the Commonwealth, or State of Pennsylvania maintains, in 
clause seven, "That all elections ought to be free; and that all free men having a 
sufficient evident common interest with, and attachment to the community, have a 
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right to elect officers, or to be elected into office." For those who did not already 
inhabit the state, Section 42 states: "Every foreigner of good character who comes to 
settle in this state, having first taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the 
same, may purchase, or by other just means acquire, hold, and transfer land or other 
real estate; and after one year’s residence, shall be deemed a free denizen thereof, 
and entitled to all the rights of a natural born subject of this state, except that he 
shall not be capable of being elected a representative until two years residence." 


29. The principle of jus soli governing Pennsylvania’s naturalization laws (see 
previous note) was challenged by Connecticut settlers sponsored by the 
Susquehannah Company who moved to the Wyoming valley in order to effectuate 
Connecticut’s challenge to Pennsylvania’s territorial claims. Many settlers were not 
permitted to participate in local elections, partly because they refused to take 
Pennsylvania’s oath of allegiance. Eventually, many did take the oath and their 
participation in Pennsylvania’s general election further established Pennsylvania’s 
jurisdiction over the territory in question (Onuf 1983, 49-73). 


30. Article IV states: "The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and 
intercourse among the people of the different states in this union, the free inhabitants 
of each of these states, paupers, vagabonds and fugitives from justice excepted, shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several states;...." 


31. A letter in the International Herald Tribune eloquently stated the resident 
aliens’ position: "As an Englishwoman who has chosen to live and work permanently 


in France, I am one of the many European Community "migrants" who will not have 
the right to vote during upcoming referenda on the future of Europe. This comes 
especially hard since I believe in a united Europe and would like to register my 
feelings. I would also like to have a say in who represents the area in which I live, 
when it comes to election to the European Parliament. I could vote in Britain, in the 
last constituency in which I lived (more than four years ago.) But to do so would be 
unfair to those who live there. It would also be fraudulent, because in order to cast 
such a vote I would have to sign a declaration that I intend to return to live in 
Britain -- something I do not intend to do. It is time that thousands of other EC 
migrants stood up. Talk to your friends, neighbors and colleagues at work, both in 
your country of residence and back "home." make sure they understand that a "no" 
vote on the Maastricht treaty, with its provisions for European citizenship, deprives 
those who do not live in their native countries of their democratic right to 
representation in the European Parliament...." (Osper 1992) 


32. Similarly, the definition of citizenship was critical to the secession of America’s 
southern states and the formation of the Confederacy. Given that blacks constituted 
a high proportion of the population of southern states (Archdeacon 1983, 25), had 
they been citizens, it is questionable as to whether majorities in favor of secession 
would have been attainable in the southern states. I owe this analogy to Jack Nagel. 
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33. During the 1986 campaign, Jacques Chirac promised to eliminate the jus soli 
principles of France’s naturalization policy, but retreated once in power. Since then 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing has also advocated naturalization based on jus sanguinis. 


34. This solution would also require member states that base citizenship on 
birthplace (Great Britain, Ireland and Portugal) to treat migrants from outside of the 
EC according to jus sanguinis. Otherwise, non-EC migrants could gain access to 
European citizenship via the jus soli laws of these member states and European jus 
sanguinis would no longer hold. 


35. The titular nationality is the Republic’s largest ethnic group and in all but one 
case (Kazakhstan) a majority of the population. Titular nationality as percentage of 
total population in 1989: Armenia 93.2%, Azerbaijan 82.6%, Russia 81.5%, Lithuania 
80.0%, Belarus 77.8%, Ukraine 72.6%, Turkmenistan 71.8%, Uzbekistan 71.3%, 
Moldova, 64.4%, Tajikistan 62.2; Estonia 61.5%, Kirgizstan 52.3%, Latvia 52%, 
Kazakhstan 39.6% (Tishkov, 1990, 122-125). 
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"Small" Systems in International Relations 


Scientific accounts of complex systems are ordinarily preceded by a choice: 


Does one wish to explain the behavior of the parts or the behavior of the whole? In 
one of the best-known essays on this problem in the field of international relations, 
David Singer divides studies of international politics into two analogous categories: 
theories at the (international) systems level and "subsystemic" theories focusing on 
the nation state and its constituent parts. Singer argues that "the systemic level 
produces a more comprehensive and total picture of international relations" but 
that "the atomized and less coherent image produced by the lower level of analysis 
is somewhat balanced by its richer detail, greater depth, and more intensive 
portrayal."! 

Kenneth Waltz offers a similar distinction. He writes that "[t]heories of 
international politics that concentrate causes at the individual or national level are 


reductionist; theories that conceive of causes operating at the international level as 
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1J. David Singer, "The Level-of-Analysis Problem in International Rela- 


tions," in Klaus Knorr and Sidney Verba, The International System: Theoretical 
Essays (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), pp. 77-92. 
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well are systemic."2 Even more than Singer, however, Waltz is convinced that 


"reduction is not possibly adequate" and therefore that "an analytic (that is to say, 


reductionist) approach must give way to a systemic one."3 Ina subsequent 


discussion of Waltz's work, Robert Keohane agrees that the "paramount theoretical 
task for Realists is to create a systemic explanation of international politics" which 
he, like Waltz and Singer, places in opposition to theories situated at "the domestic 
level of analysis."4 Also like Singer, Keohane acknowledges that a systems theory of 
international politics certainly cannot be expected to explain everything, but he 
warns against "sacrificing the advantages of systemic theory” too quickly.5 Another 


systems theorist, Immanuel Wallerstein, goes still further. In The Modern World 


System, he argues that what characterizes a social system "is the fact that life within 


2 Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics (New York: Random 
House, 1979), p. 18. 


3 Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 68. 


4 Robert O. Keohane, "Theory of World Politics: Structural Realism and 
Beyond,” in Keohane, ed., Neorealism and its Critics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1986), pp. 165, 195. 


5 Keohane, "Theory of World Politics," p. 195. Among the shortcomings of 
systemic theory, Keohane notes, are its indeterminacy in situations of strategic 
interdependence and its difficulty in accounting for peaceful change; see Keohane, 
"Theory of World Politics," pp. 195, 197-200. A more recent criticism of structural 
realist theory in a similar vein is Friedrich Kratochwil's "The Embarrassment of 
Change: Structural Realism as the Science of Realpolitik Without Politics," paper 
prepared for a conference on "The Transformation of the International System and 
International Relations Theory,” at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, October 18- 
19, 1991. Other relevant papers, also presented at this conference, include: Richard 
Ned Lebow, "Stability and Change in International Relations: A Critique of 
Realism," and Thomas Risse-Kappen, "The End of the Cold War and Theories of 
Change in International Relations." 
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it is largely self-contained, and that the dynamics of its development are largely 


internal." Consequently, "the only real social systems are, on the one hand, those 
relatively small, highly autonomous subsistence economies not part of some 
regular tribute-demanding system and, on the other hand, world-systems."6 Except 
in unusual cases, for Wallerstein a true system must, almost by definition, be a 
world system. 

Each of these well-known students of international politics places great 
emphasis on the advantages of systemic theorizing, and each equates such theories 
with the international level of analysis. When scholars as important and diverse as 
Singer, Waltz, Keohane, and Wallerstein all agree on something, one ought to pay 
attention.? But such agreement leads too easily to the conclusion that only one 
system — the international system — is relevant to international politics. It is this 
argument, not advanced directly by those mentioned above but nevertheless 
pervasive in research on international relations, that the remainder of this paper 
will attempt to refute. To put it bluntly, systems which are not themselves truly 


"international" may nevertheless alter the course of international politics in 


6 Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World System: Capitalist Agriculture 


and the Origins of the European World-Economy in the Sixteenth Century (New 
York: Academic Press, 1974), pp. 347, 348. 


7 Lest the remainder of this paper appear to be a polemic directed at a straw 
man constructed in the preceding paragraphs, it seems only fair to point out that the 
four theorists cited above (with the possible exception of Wallerstein) would 
undoubtedly acknowledge the existence and impact of social systems apart from the 
international system which so concerns them. Their common argument, however, 
is that only one truly international system exists (although they may disagree 
considerably about its nature). 
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dramatic ways. These "small" systems deserve — but rarely receive — the attention 


of international relations theorists. 


Part and Whole in International Relations 


At least three kinds of actors have captured the enduring interest of students 
of international politics: nation states themselves, the bureaucracies and other 
domestic collectivities of which states are composed, and the individuals who 
populate these states.8 I will make no attempt to summarize more than a tiny 
fraction of the research devoted to any one of these types of actors, but for the sake of 
clarity it may be helpful to offer at least a few examples of each type of scholarship. 
These examples do not, of course, represent the full range of inquiry in each 
category. 


The most popular and influential approach to the study of international 


relations places emphasis primarily on the nation state itself and on its enduring 


struggle for political power. Classical realist theory beginning with Machiavelli or 
perhaps even Thucydides and exemplified by the writings of E. H. Carr, John Herz, 
Henry Kissinger, and Hans Morgenthau among others proceeds simply from the 


assumption that states ordinarily (and successful states almost always) behave in 


8 Waltz examines two of these three actors at length in his pathbreaking Man, 
the State and War: A Theoretical Analysis (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954). Among the better-known treatments of the third type of actor — bureau- 
cracies and other sub-national collectivities — are Graham Allison's Model II and 
Model III in Essence of Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1971). 
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ways which maximize their power.? Robert Gilpin notes, more broadly, that a 
realist perspective usually embodies three principles: (1) international affairs are 


essentially conflictual, (2) the essence of social reality is the group (and the group of 


primary interest to realists is the nation state), and (3) the principal motivation of 
political life is power and security.10 From the properties of the state, then, comes 
international conflict. A notable and comparatively recent elaboration on this 


theme — Bruce Bueno de Mesquita's The War Trap — makes this claim 


mathematically explicit. Bueno de Mesquita traces war to nothing more (or less) 
than a state's comparative evaluation of the costs and benefits of international 
conflict.1! Theories of this type, then, trace phenomena such as international war to 


the motives, calculations, and behavior of states themselves. 12 


9See: E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years' Crisis, 1919-1939, Second Edition 
(London: Macmillan, 1946); John Herz, Political Realism and Political Idealism 
(Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1951); Henry Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy (New York: Harper, 1957); Hans J. Morgenthau, Scientific Man Versus 
Power Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946); and Morgenthau, Politics 
Among Nations (New York: Knopf, 1948). 


10 Robert Gilpin, "The Richness of the Tradition of Political Realism,” in 
Keohane, Neorealism and its Critics, pp. 304-305. 


11 Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, The War Trap (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1981). Bueno de Mesquita notes that these calculations are performed in 
practice, of course, by people rather than by states. But the people in question are 
national leaders who presumably act as surrogates for the state itself and are thus 
treated as its functional equivalent; see Bueno de Mesquita, The War Trap, pp. 19-29. 
Another good example of this type of argument can be found in Glenn Snyder and 
Paul Diesing, Conflict Among Nations (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977). 


12 Gilpin points out quite correctly that "realism" is not a theory per se. 
Rather, he notes that, "as Richard Rosecrance once aptly put it, [political realism] is 
aptly viewed as an attitude regarding the human condition. Unlike its polar 
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A second category of research in international relations traces state behavior 


and international conflict not to the interests of the state itself but to domestic 


politics and the behavior of actors within the state. Among these actors are 


government bureaucracies and institutions (Congress or the Presidency, for 
example) as well as a wide variety of interest groups, organizations and other 
collectivities that may attempt directly or indirectly to exert some influence over a 
nation's foreign policy. Graham Allison's study of the Cuban missile crisis is one of 
the better-known examples of research situated at this level of analysis.13 Two of 
Allison's three models — the organizational process and the governmental politics 
models — focus directly on sub-national collectivities, the former model 
emphasizing the organizational routines which undergird such groups and the 
latter addressing the strategic interests of these groups and the bargaining and 
negotiation that takes place within and among them. Other research at this "level" 
focuses not on formal groups or bureaucracies but on more loosely defined 


collectivities. Gabriel Almond and James Rosenau's studies of domestic public 


opposite, idealism, realism is founded on a pessimism regarding moral progress and 
human possibilities (Gilpin, "The Richness of the Tradition...," p. 304)." To this, I 
add simply that realists in international relations typically focus their theoretical 
pessimism on the behavior of the state. 


13 Allison, Essence of Decision. See also: Morton H. Halperin, Bureaucratic 
Politics and Foreign Policy (Washington, D. C.: Brookings, 1974); Jonathan Bendor 
and Thomas H. Hammond, "Rethinking Allison's Models,” American Political 
Science Review 86 (1992), pp. 301-322; and David A. Welch, “The Organizational 
Process and Bureaucratic Politics Paradigms: Retrospect and Prospect," International 
Security 17 (1992), pp. 112-146. Welch's footnotes and Bendor and Hammond's 
bibliography are also excellent guides to other scholarship situated primarily at this 
level of analysis. 
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opinion and foreign policy presaged numerous inquiries into the relationship 


between mass attitudes and elite political behavior.14 The rapidly-growing literature 
on "two-level strategic games" is but one of the more recent examples of this type of 
argument.15 Although students of international relations have generally accorded 
primacy of place to "realist" theories focusing on the national interest and treating 
the state as a unitary actor, one can scarcely claim that the domestic collectivities are 
ignored by international relations theorists. 
A third and still "smaller" level of analysis looks neither to states nor to 

bureaucracies and other domestic groups, but to their constituent parts: individual 
political actors. Theories attributing international conflict to the needs, desires and 


other characteristics of human beings themselves have a considerable pedigree. 


14 Gabriel Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1950); and James Rosenau, Domestic Sources of Foreign 
Policy (New York: Free Press, 1967). For another important such work, assessing the 
impact of American public opinion on U. S. performance in NATO, see Stanley 
Hoffman, Gulliver's Troubles, or the Setting of American Foreign Policy (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1968). More recent examples of similar research include: Kevin 
A. Hill, "The Domestic Sources of Foreign Policymaking: Congressional Voting and 
American Mass Attitudes Toward South Africa," International Studies Quarterly 37 
(1993), pp. 195-214; Jon Hurwitz and Mark A. Peffley, "How Are Foreign Policy 
Attitudes Structured? A Hierarchical Model," American Political Science Review 83 
(1987), pp. 1099-1120; and J. M. Lindsay, "Testing the Parochial Hypothesis: Congress 
and the Strategic Defense Initiative," Journal of Politics 53 (1991), pp. 860-876. 


15 See, for example: Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman, "Domestic 
Opposition and Foreign War," American Political Science Review 84 (1990), pp. 747- 
765; Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman, War and Reason: Domestic and International 
Imperatives (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992); Robert Putnam, "Diplomacy 
and Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two-Level Games,” International Organization 
42 (1988), pp. 427-460; and George Tsebelis, Nested Games (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1990). 
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Waltz labels this approach the "first image" of war and traces its roots through Hans 


Morgenthau and Reinhold Niebuhr to St. Augustine, Spinoza, and even 
Aristophanes.16 Here, as with scholarship directed at "larger" actors in world 
politics, examples might be drawn from among many influential studies. One 


which links individual characteristics to international relations perhaps more 


directly than most is Harold Lasswell's World Politics and Personal Insecurity, 
which Lasswell himself considered his most important work.!7 Whereas the realists 
cited by Waltz emphasize "natural" human aggression and power motivation as a 
source of international conflict, Lasswell argues instead that insecurity and fear are 
the wellspring of international violence, war, and revolution. More recent 
theoretical efforts — prompted, at least partially, by the nuclear arms race — also 
suggest that even when societies would prefer to avoid international conflict, 
limitations on the cognitive abilities of their leaders combined with the pressures of 


situational or internally motivated stress may lead to war through a "loss of 


16 Waltz, Man, the State and War, pp. 16-79; Morgenthau, Politics Among 
Nations; Reinhold Niebuhr, Christian Realism and Political Problems (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953); Niebuhr and Sherwood Eddy, Doom and Dawn (New 
York: Eddy and Page, 1936). Waltz’s discussion of human nature and war also draws 
particularly on Spinoza's Ethics and Augustine's City of God. 


17 Harold D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York: Free 
Press, 1965); see also Lasswell, Power and Personality (New York: Norton, 1948). 
Hayward Alker observes that Lasswell “considered [this] to be his most significant 
book" in "An Orwellian Lasswell for Today," The Orwellian Moment: Hindsight 
and Foresight in the Post-1984 World, eds. Robert L. Savage, James Combs, and Dam 
Nimmo (Fayetteville: University of Arkansas Press, 1989), p. 133. 
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control" during a crisis.18 Still others have focused on neither emotion nor 


cognition per se, but on the transmission of important ideas among individuals in 


"epistemic communities."19 


Each of the levels of international relations theory described so far has 


emphasized characteristics of the "parts" or actors relevant to international politics. 


But the actors discussed here — states, bureaucracies or other domestic groups, and 


individuals — all exist within certain structural relationships to other similar 


actors. Consequently, a separate body of theory has grown up at each level focusing 


18 Examples of the considerable literature on the crisis behavior and cognitive 
performance of political leaders include: Alexander George, Presidential 
Decisionmaking in Foreign Policy: The Effective Use of Information and Advice 
(Boulder: Westview, 1980); Irving Janis and Leon Mann, Decision Making: A 
Psychological Analysis of Conflict, Choice, and Commitment (New York: Free Press, 
1977); Robert Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International Politics 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976); Jervis, R. Ned Lebow, and Janice Gross 
Stein, Psychology and Deterrence (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985); 
and Lebow, Between Peace and War: The Nature of International Crisis (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981). 

While theories of rational, strategic choice have often been treated as opposed 
to psychologically oriented research (such as that described above), in fact the two 
approaches usually operate at entirely different levels when applied to the study of 
world politics. Some, such as Allison in his Model 1, do choose to focus on the 
strategic choices of individuals. But this approach is comparatively rare in the study 
of international relations when the strategic behavior of the nation-state is often of 
greater concern. Bueno de Mesquita's The War Trap or Steven Brams' Superpower 
Games: Applying Game Theory to Superpower Conflict (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1985) are good examples of this more "customary" application of 
rational choice theory to international relations. 


19 See, for example: Ernst B. Haas, When Knowledge is Power (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990); Peter A. Hall, ed., The Political Power of 
Economic Ideas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989); and the special issue of 
IO on "Knowledge, Power, and International Policy Coordination," ed. Peter M. 


Haas, International Organization 46 (1992). 
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not on the actors themselves, but on the structural relationships between them. As 


suggested above, students of international politics have devoted particular attention 


to international structures. Waltz argues, for example, that a bipolar structure 
among nation states enhances international stability and promotes general peace 
(although, paradoxically, it may also promote superpower crises).20 Of course others 
disagree, finding greater merit in international multipolarity or simply choosing to 
focus on different structural variables altogether.21 And while one group of 
international systems theorists has focused primarily on issues of international 
security and warfare, another group has directed its attention to matters of political 
economy. Along with Paul Baran and Andre Gunder Frank, Immanuel Wallerstein 
proposes, for example, that a state's position in the world capitalist system — in the 


core or periphery — is a critical determinant of its abilities in the international 


20 See Waltz, Theory of International Politics, particularly chapters 7 
("Structural Causes and Economic Effects") and 8 ("Structural Causes and Military 
Effects") for a more nuanced account of international polarity and its consequences. 


21 See, for example, Karl W. Deutsch and James D. Singer, "Multipolar Power 
Systems and International Stability," World Politics 16 (1964), pp. 390-406; or, more 
recently, Ted Hopf, "Polarity, the Offense-Defense Balance, and War," American 
Political Science Review 85 (1991), pp. 475-493; Hopf and Manus Midlarsky," 
Controversy: Polarity and International Stability," American Political Science 
Review 87 (1993), pp. 173-180; and Edward D. Mansfield, "Concentration, Polarity, 
and the Distribution of Power," International Studies Quarterly 37 (1993), pp. 105- 
128. Mansfield's article has the additional virtue of providing a good, recent 
bibliography of major works in the extensive literature on international polarity 
and balance of power. 
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arena and that, in particular, the operation of this system puts states in the periphery 


at a structural economic disadvantage.22 
Although best known for his treatment of the international system, Waltz 
also discusses the potential influence of domestic systems on international politics 


in Man, the State and War. As an example of such an argument, which he classifies 


as "second image," Waltz offers the following scenario: "War most often promotes 
the internal unity of each state involved. The state plagued by internal strife may 
then, instead of waiting for the accidental attack, seek the war that will bring 

internal peace."23 This line of argument foreshadows several bodies of research in 
international relations which are by now quite prominent. The proposition, for 
example, that international war is less frequent between two democratic states than 
among any other types of states has attracted considerable attention and, according to 
Jack Levy, "comes as close as anything we have to an empirical law in international 


relations."24 In fact, Bruce Russett calls the finding that democratic states are less 


22 Wallerstein, The Modern World System. See also: Paul A. Baran, The 
Political Economy of Growth (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1967); and Andre 
Gunder Frank, Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin America: Historical 
Studies of Chile and Brazil (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1969). 


23 Waltz, Man, the State and War, p. 81. This scenario is actually an example 
of both a second image and a "second image reversed" argument in that it suggests 
an interactive relationship between domestic structure and international conflict. 
In this case, it is possible both that certain domestic structures promote war and that 
war, in turn, promotes changes in domestic structure. 


24 Jack S. Levy, "The Causes of War: A Review of Theories and Evidence," in 
Philip Tetlock et al, Behavior, Society, and Nuclear War, Vol. 1 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1989), p. 270. See also, inter alia: Steve Chan, “Mirror, Mirror on 
the Wall ... Are the Freer Countries More Pacific?" Journal of Conflict Resolution 28 
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likely to fight each other "one of the strongest nontrivial or nontautological 


generalizations that can be made about international relations."25 Peter Cowhey 
argues, moreover, that democratic electoral structures may have other 
"international" consequences (enhancing, for example, the credibility of 
international commitments under certain conditions).26 

As arguments such as Cowhey's suggest, domestic political structure may 
affect not only security matters (e.g., the likelihood of international conflict), but also 
the practice of foreign economic policy. Cowhey's argument focuses largely on 
electoral incentives and trade agreements. Peter Katzenstein has offered a more 
general argument, proposing that the strength of policy networks linking the public 
and private sectors in industrialized countries does much to determine these 


countries’ ability to adapt to changes in the international environment.27 Highly 


(1984), pp. 617-648; Michael W. Doyle, "Liberalism and World Politics," American 
Political Science Review 80 (1986), pp. 1151-1169; and Zeev Maoz and Nasrin 
Abdolali, "Regime Types and International Conflict," Journal of Conflict Resolution 
33 (1989), pp. 3-35. 


25 Bruce Russett, Controlling the Sword: The Democratic Governance of 
National Security (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990), p. 123. 


26 Peter F. Cowhey, "Democratic Institutions and the Credibility of 
International Commitments: Japan and the United States," International 
Organization 47 (1993), pp. 299-326. 


27 This thesis is developed for the G7 countries (with the exception of Canada) 
in Katzenstein, ed., Between Power and Plenty: Foreign Economic Policies of 
Advanced Industrial States (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1977), and for 
"small" industrial states (such as Austria, Sweden, or Switzerland) in Katzenstein, 
Corporatism and Change: Austria, Switzerland and the Politics of Industry (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1984) and Katzenstein, Small States in World Markets: 
Industrial Policy in Europe (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985). 
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integrated corporatist structures, he suggests, permit states to seek out market niches 
and to adapt more efficiently to changes in their competitive position. And while 
national economic successes and/or failures are commonly attributed to the 
qualities, strategies, or practices of the states themselves (as in protestations over 
“unfair” trading practices), Katzenstein makes it clear that his is a systemic rather 
than reductionist argument: "Political strategies reveal the character of the domestic 
structures (i.e., the relative autonomy and centralization of the state, business, and 
organized labor) which they are designed to strengthen."28 Such an argument neatly 
parallels Waltz's second image hypothesis about the impact of national unity on 
international security. 
Still smaller systems may also affect international politics. Irving Janis’ 
theory of groupthink, for example, holds that certain structural features of high 
level policy making groups — homogeneity and excessive cohesiveness, for 
example — predispose such groups to faulty decision processes. The result, Janis 
argues, is a higher likelihood that the eventual outcome of such a group's 
deliberations will be a fiasco.29 Janis thus attributes the success of the Japanese attack 
at Pearl Harbor, the failure of U. S.-backed troops in the Bay of Pigs, and American 


entanglement in Korea and Vietnam to faulty structures in high level policy 


28 Katzenstein, ed. Between Power and Plenty, p. 336. 


29 Irving Janis, Groupthink: Psychological Studies of Policy Decisions and 
Fiascoes, 2nd edition (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1982); see also Paul 't Hart, 


Groupthink in Government: A Study of Small Groups and Policy Failure 
(Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1990). 
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making systems. Alexander George proposes, in a similar vein, that multiple 


advocacy (where possible) and a proper match between leaders' cognitive styles and 
the structure of their advisory groups contributes to the "effective use of 
information and advice" and thus, implicitly, to policy outputs more in keeping 
with the national interest.30 Although Janis' and George's accounts of advisory 
systems are often treated as "reductionist" theories, their focus on the structure of 
policy making groups (rather than the characteristics of their parts) suggests that 
they are more properly considered systemic theories, albeit at a lower level and 
nested within the systems considered above. 

The foregoing discussion of international relations theory thus suggests a 
typology of research such as that depicted in Table 1. To be sure, some actors do not 
fit comfortably within this scheme but are nevertheless of great interest to 
international relations scholars. Feminist international relations theory may, for 
example, emphasize different (gendered) actors and systems predicated on 


patriarchal social relations.31 Marxist theory focuses on other actors, divided along 


30 See George, Presidential Decisionmaking in Foreign Policy, pp. 139-262; 
George, "The Case of Multiple Advocacy in Making Foreign Policy," American Poli- 
tical Science Review 66 (1972), pp. 751-785; and, more recently, Margaret Hermann 
and Tom Preston, "Presidents and their Advisors: Leadership Style, Advisory 
Systems, and Foreign Policy Making," in Eugene Wittkopf, ed., Domestic Sources of 
American Foreign Policy (New York: St. Martin's Press, forthcoming 1993). 


31 See, for example: Cynthia Enloe, Bananas, Beaches and Bases: Making 


Feminist Sense of International Politics (London: Pandora, 1989); and V. Spike 


Peterson, ed., Gendered States: Feminist (Re)visions of International Relations 
Theory (Boulder, Colorado: Lynne Rienner, 1992). 
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class lines, and on the structural relations embodied in different modes of 


and systemic theories at each level. 


Table 1: 
Typology of Actors and Systems in International Relations Theory 


production.22 And non-governmental actors such as international organizations 
also fall outside the scheme offered above. The typology provided in Table 1 thus 
makes no attempt to provide an exhaustive framework for classifying all bodies of 
research pertinent to international relations. It seeks, instead, simply to organize 
research on the behavior of the predominant feature of international politics — the 


nation state — situated at three different levels and encompassing both reductionist 


Individual 


Collectivity 


Nation-state 


Unit 


(I) 


Individual Political 
Decision Makers 
(theories of cognitive 

psychology, personality and 

politics, etc.) 


(111) 


Bureaucracies, 


Interest Groups, etc. 
(theories of interest group, 
organizational, and 
bureaucratic politics, etc.) 


(V) 


Nation States 
(theories of the national 
interest, strategic choice, 
traditional realist theory, 


etc.) 


System 


Decision Group 


Systems 
(theories of groupthink, 
multiple advocacy, etc.) 


(IV) 


Domestic Political 


Systems 
(theories of state/society or 
inter-group relations, etc.) 


(VI) 


International 
Systems 
(theories of polarity and 


balance of power, structural 
realist theory, etc.) 


32 In addition to the "world systems theorists" cited above, see: Alejandro 
Portes and John Walton, Labor, Class, and the International System (New York: 


Academic Press, 1981); and Ronald H. Chilcote and Dale L. Johnson, eds., Theories of 
Development: Mode of Production or Dependency? (Beverly Hills: Sage 


Publications, 1983). 
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Waltz complained roughly fifteen years ago that "in international politics the 
urge to reduce has been prominent" and that, judging from the preponderance of 
scholarship in international relations, "[i]t must often seem that national decisions 
and actions account for most of what happens in the world."33 In fact, the 
reductionism which Waltz decries is more pervasive than even he argues. It is 
reflected not only in the dominance of statist research at the level of inter-national 
politics, but also in most inquiries into the international consequences of group and 
individual behavior. With the exception of a few notable efforts, second image 
theories of international politics have tended to focus on public opinion, 
bureaucratic interests, or the strategic behavior of domestic groups or coalitions. 
And the situation is still more bleak at the level on which the remainder of this 
paper will focus: that of Waltz's first image. Here the discipline is at its most 
individualistic, and is divided into two camps: theory which adheres to 
assumptions of rationality and that which does not. Both camps, however, 


ordinarily focus on the behavior of powerful individuals (e.g. George Bush or 


Saddam Hussein) rather than on the structural relationships between them. 


It should now be clear that it is meaningless to speak of a "systemic level of 
analysis." As we have already noted, systems exist in politics at every level 


although they have not been examined with equal intensity at every level. Indeed, 


33 Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 19. 
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the most common conceptual organization of the field of international relations — 


into a four-part hierarchy with the international system at the top and with three 


"units" (states, bureaucracies, and individual decision makers) beneath it — has 
directed our attention away from systems at other levels. This paper therefore calls 
for a wider examination of the structural relationships between politically 
important individuals. Such an undertaking is necessary whenever, as Waltz puts 
it, "outcomes are affected not only by the properties and interconnections of 
variables but also by the way in which they are organized."34 The ubiquity of this 
condition has led another prominent systems theorist to conclude: "Social science is 
the science of social systems."35 

The remainder of this paper will develop more fully several hypotheses 
about political decision systems. In so doing, it seeks to go beyond well-worn and 
familiar concepts such as groupthink, specifying more clearly the relevant variables 
and the systemic nature of their interaction. And it will treat the group decision 
process not only as a psychological problem — as is so often the case in the literature 
on decision making in international relations — but also as an explicitly political 


problem. Finally, it will bring several propositions about the behavior of political 


34 Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 39. 


35 Ludwig von Bertalanffy, General System Theory: Foundations, 
Development, Applications (New York: George Braziller, 1968), p. 195. See also 
Talcott Parsons, The Social System (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951); and, 
on cybernetic decision systems, John D. Steinbruner, The Cybernetic Theory of 
Decision (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974). 
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decision systems to bear on a case study of the Reagan administration's decision 


making regarding the Iran-Contra affair. 


Three Propositions on Decision Group Dynamics 


Do groups help or hinder effective deliberation about a nation’s foreign 


policy? Some leaders have taken a solitary approach to their most important 


decisions while others have preferred to surround themselves with advisors. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it is said, thrived on competing advice and consciously 


pitted one member of his staff against another. Ronald Reagan, on the other hand, 
exhibited a strong preference for harmony among his associates and was apparently 
willing to launch even programs as important as the Strategic Defense Initiative 
with virtually no consultation.36 Although soliciting advice appears presumptively 
to offer many benefits, the now well-known pitfalls of group decision making may 


negate any such advantage.37 It is therefore unclear, in the abstract, which approach 


36 See Karsten Zimmermann, "Decision in March: The Genesis of the 'Star- 
Wars' Speech and the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI)," in Helga Haftendorn and 
Jakob Schissler, eds., The Reagan Administration: A Reconstruction of American 
Strength? (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1988), pp. 143-157. 


37 For a lively (if brief) debate over the advantages and disadvantages of group 
decision making, see: Christian J. Buys, "Humans Would Do Better Without 
Groups," Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin 4, 1 (1978), pp. 123-125; Lynn R. 
Anderson, "Groups Would Do Better Without Humans," Personality and Social 
Psychology Bulletin 4, 4 (1978), pp. 557-558; David A. Kravitz et al, "Humans Would 
Do Better Without Other Humans," Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin 4, 4 
(1978), pp. 559-560; Richard B. Green and Jonathan Mack, "Would Groups Do Better 
Without Social Psychologists? A Response to Buys," Personality and Social 
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promises the greater rewards. Indeed, social psychologists have long struggled with 


this problem. Stephen Harkins and Kate Szymanski note that "[i]n the first 
published experiment in social psychology, Triplett (1898) found that children reeled 
more fishing line when working alongside another child similarly occupied than 
when reeling alone. Some fifteen years later, Ringelmann ... reported that students 
working together pulled on a rope with less force than was expected on the basis of 
their individual outputs."38 In one case, the presence of others improved 
performance; in the other case, performance deteriorated. 

Whether an individual's decision making or other abilities are enhanced by 
inclusion in a group is probably an unanswerable question at this level of 
abstraction. The answer must depend, after all, on the nature of both the individual 
and the group, on the task at hand, and on the type of performance required to 
address it. While experimental research in social psychology has gone some 
distance toward controlling for and studying these variables, most adaptations of 


this work to the study of international politics have not exercised similar care. In 


Psychology Bulletin 4, 4 (1978), pp. 561-563; and Leigh S. Shaffer, "On the Current 
Confusion of Group-related Behavior and Collective Behavior: A Reaction to 
Buys," Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin 4, 4 (1978), pp. 564-567. 


38 Stephen G. Harkins and Kate Szymanski, "Social Loafing and Social 
Facilitation: New Wine in Old Bottles,” in Clyde Hendrick, ed., Group Processes and 
Intergroup Relations, Vol. 9 of the Review of Personality and Social Psychology 
(Newbury Park, California: Sage, 1987), p. 167. See: D. Kravitz and B. Martin, 
"Ringelmann Rediscovered: The Original Article," Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology 50 (1986), p. 936-941; M. Ringelmann, "Recherches Sur les Moteurs 
Animes: Travail de l'Homme," Annales de l'Institut National Agronomique, 2@me 
serie, tome XII (1913), pp. 1-40; N. Triplett, "The Dynamogenic Factors in Pace- 


making and Competition," American Journal of Psychology 9 (1898), pp. 507-533. 
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fact, the principal work on group dynamics in the field of international relations, 


Irving Janis' theory of "groupthink," explicitly chooses to ignore some of these 


complicating factors. Janis writes, for example, that "[i]rrespective of the personality 


characteristics and other predispositions of the members who make up the policy- 
making group, the groupthink syndrome is expected to emerge whenever the 
situational conditions that are conducive to it are present."39 The validity of this 
statement is an empirical question, but as the following discussion will indicate 
there are good reasons to qualify such claims. Janis' theory of groupthink suffers, 
moreover, from its own imprecision. Longley and Pruitt complain that Janis not 
only uses the term "groupthink" in a number of different ways (as both cause and 
consequence, for example, of defective policy making procedures), but he associates 
groupthink with several "symptoms" which do not necessarily follow from his 


theory.40 Paul 't Hart's recent Groupthink in Government goes some distance 


toward refining Janis' hypotheses about groupthink, but the term itself remains 
more of a general "catch phrase" than a precise description of particular set of group 


dynamics.4! 


39 Janis, Groupthink, p. 243. 


40 See J. Longley and D. G. Pruitt, "Groupthink: A Critique of Janis' Theory," 
Review of Personality and Social Psychology, Vol. 1 (1980), pp. 74-93. 


41'T Hart, Groupthink in Government. Another thoughtful re-examination 
of groupthink is Brian Ripley's "Rethinking Groupthink: Foreign Policy Decision- 
Making in the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations," Ph. D. Dissertation, Ohio 
State University, 1989. 
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The following section offers three more narrowly-defined propositions about 


group dynamics and foreign policy making. They are not representative, to be sure, 
of the full range of group dynamics theories that might be relevant to the study of 
international relations and foreign policy. But they have received a good deal of 
attention among social psychologists and do seem clearly relevant to foreign policy 
making. And for the reasons outlined above — notably, the failure of most 
international relations theorists to examine social systems beneath the level of the 
international system — the following discussion restricts itself to systems theories 
of group decision making, focusing specifically on the link between group structure 


and foreign policy making. 


Group Polarity: Minority and Majority Influence 


If Janis' work on groupthink can be distilled into a single argument — no 
mean feat, to be sure — such an argument would undoubtedly focus on the 
deleterious effects of excessive group cohesion. Cohesiveness is the linchpin of 
Janis’ theory, causing groups to overestimate their preferred policies’ chances for 
success and to willfully ignore (or even suppress) any challenges to their collective 
optimism. These two problems, in fact, lead 't Hart to declare that two types of 
groupthink exist. The first is collective over-optimism and a concomitant 


willingness to take (unnecessary) risks.42 The second, "groupthink II,” is a collective 


42 'T Hart observes that over 300 studies have been conducted on choice shifts 
(both risky shifts and cautious shifts) in groups; for a brief discussion of this 
literature, see 't Hart, Groupthink in Government, pp. 73-86, and the special issue of 


the Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 20 (1971). For related work in the 
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reluctance to reconsider previous decisions and a resulting policy entrapment.#% 


That such an apparently innocent phenomenon as cohesiveness could produce 


these pathologies is not only a curious finding. It is an outright rejection of the 
teachings of many courses in business management which stress the importance of 
harmony in working groups.44 

The pros and cons of cohesiveness fall, in social psychology, under the more 
general rubric of research on group polarity and majority or minority influence. 


Because work in this field is extensive, the following discussion will draw on it 


field of international relations, see: D. G. Minix, Small Groups and Foreign Policy 
(Boulder, Colorado: Westview, 1982); and A. Semmel and D. Minix, "Small Group 
Dynamics and Foreign Policy Making: An Experimental Approach,” in G. W. 


Hopple, ed., Biopolitics, Political Psychology and International Politics (Boulder, 
Colorado: Westview, 1982). 


43 See, inter alia: J. Brockner and J. Z. Rubin, Entrapment in Escalating 
Conflicts (New York: Springer-Verlag, 1985); B. M. Staw and J. Ross, "Behavior in 
Escalation Situations: Antecedents, Prototypes and Solutions," Research in 
Organizational Behavior 9 (1987), pp. 39-78; A. Teger, Too Much Invested to Quit 
(New York: Pergamon, 1980); and 't Hart, Groupthink in Government, pp. 87-98. 


44 Among the more recent studies in business management and industrial 
organizational psychology which find a positive relationship between cohesiveness 
and group performance, see: C. R. Evans and K. L. Dion, "Group Cohesion and 
Performance: A Meta-Analysis," Small Group Research 22, 2 (1991), pp. 175-186; R. 
T. Keller, "Predictors of the Performance of Project Groups in R&D Organizations," 


Academy of Management Journal 29, 1986), pp. 715-726; and S. J. Zaccaro and C. A. 
Lowe, "Cohesiveness and Performance on an Additive Task: Evidence for Multi- 


dimensionality," Journal of Social Psychology 128 (1988), pp. 547-558. 


45 If Janis can be said to concentrate on cohesiveness, George focuses — at 
least in part — on its opposite: the effects of excessive group polarity. Much of 
George's analysis attends to the disadvantages of concentrating power and influence 
in the hands of a select few Presidential advisors. For Janis, extreme group harmony 
hinders effective problem appraisal; for George, extreme inequality among group 
members has similar consequences. 
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selectively. Actually, much of this work can be grouped into one of two schools: 


Festinger's "functionalist" approach to group polarity and Moscovici's more recent 


"genetic" approach. Festinger argued that consensus and conformity serve several 


important social functions within a group — notably, they validate the opinions 


and improve the self-esteem of majority opinion-holders and they move the group 


toward a decision.47 In addition to these "normative" pressures, the simple 


preponderance of information relating to a majority view may prevent 


consideration of minority positions. Taken together, these arguments suggest that 


minorities will be "forced out" of groups over time or that their opinions will 


otherwise be "suppressed." This is the type of argument, of course, which sustains 


several of Janis’ conclusions about groupthink. 


Moscovici argues, on the other hand, that minorities frequently cannot be 


ignored or forced out, that they are able to exert a much greater influence than 


Festinger acknowledges and that, in particular, minorities are often able to create 


conflict leading to innovation within a group.48 Moscovici thus suggests that there 


46 See John M. Levine, "Reaction to Opinion Deviance in Small Groups," in 
Paul B. Paulus, ed., Psychology of Group Influence, 2nd edition (Hillsdale, New 

Jersey: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1989), pp. 187-231, for an excellent discussion of these two 
schools. 


47 Leon Festinger, "Informal Social Communication," Psychological Review 
57 (1950), pp. 271-282; and Festinger, "A Theory of Social Comparison Processes," 
Human Relations 7 (1954), pp. 117-140. 


48 S. Moscovici, "Social Influence and Conformity,” in G. Lindzey and E. 
Aronson, eds., The Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. 2 (New York: Random 
House, 1985), pp. 347-412. 
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are two processes of influence within most groups: majority members exert 
influence through social pressure toward conformity while minority members exert 


influence by producing conflict and by appealing to group norms regarding its 


proper resolution. Another of Festinger's critics argues, moreover, that minority 


dissention forces even those in the majority to expend more cognitive effort to 
justify their own position and that it thereby increases the likelihood of innovation 
or creativity within the group.49 

Without entering into this debate in too much detail, it nevertheless seems 
possible to distill some general lessons for the study of political decision groups. A 
degree of consensus or closure would appear to serve an important function in any 
group. It permits the group to focus on a manageable amount of information and 
options, and it allows the group to move from deliberation to resolution and action. 
On the other hand, a complete absence of minority dissent and a rapid arrival at 
consensus carry their own, well-understood dangers. Not only do Janis and 
Alexander George (in his work on multiple advocacy decision making) offer broad 
injunctions against such pre-emptive concurrence, but a wealth of supporting 
studies — including those on the positive contributions of minority dissenters — 
confirms their belief that at least some disagreement is a valuable thing. The 


"value" of such dissent is perhaps more precisely understood in the context of 


49 Charlan Jeanne Nemeth, "Differential Contributions of Majority and 
Minority Influence," Psychological Review 93 (1986), pp. 23-32. 
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research on the "integrative complexity" of decision making.50 Decision making 


characterized by high integrative complexity exhibits two qualities: differentiation 
and integration. The former refers to the extent to which decision makers use 
relatively finer or more complex distinctions, while the latter refers to the decision 
makers ability to (re)combine these distinctions into a coherent analysis or policy. 
Complexity in itself may have little inherent value.51 But because most major 
foreign policy decisions are themselves usually quite complex, an ability to 
appreciate and manage complexity in such cases would seem to be a desirable 
attribute of a leader's decision making. 

Much of the work on group polarity and opinion deviance, then, suggests 
that an inverted-U relationship — evocative of the familiar Yerkes-Dodson law — 
exists between group polarity and the integrative complexity of deliberation within 
the group.>2 Attention to new information and ideas (and thus, complexity) 
increases, rapidly at first, with exposure to dissenting viewpoints. But eventually 


dissent prevents group members from working together effectively (or at all) to 


50 Peter Suedfeld and Philip Tetlock, "Integrative Complexity of Communi- 
cations in International Crises," Journal of Conflict Resolution 21 (1977), pp. 169-184; 
Tetlock, "Integrative Complexity of Policy Reasoning," in R. Perloff, ed., Political 
Information Processing (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1986); and Michael D. Wallace and 
Suedfeld, "Leadership Performance in Crisis: The Longevity-Complexity Link," 


International Studies Quarterly 32 (1988), pp. 439-451. 


51 Peter Suedfeld, “Are Simple Decisions Always Worse?" Society 25 (1988), 
pp. 25-27. 


52 R. M. Yerkes and J. D. Dodson, "The Relation of Strength of Stimulus to 


Rapidity of Habit Formation," Journal of Comparative Neurology of Psychology 18 
(1908), pp. 459-482. 
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integrate this information. Because willingness and ability to express deviant 


opinions is linked to a group member's power or other resources within the group, 


as George has argued, our first proposition on decision group dynamics can be stated 
as follows: 

Proposition 1: The integrative complexity of group 

deliberations decreases both when a group approaches 

extreme polarity (ultimately hegemony of one group 

member) and when a group approaches anarchy (even 

distribution of power). Attention to new information and 

the prospects for innovation are maximized when group 

structure approaches some indeterminate point between 

these two polar extremes. 
Polarization, in this case, refers to the distribution of power among group members. 
In a highly polarized group, social and informational power is exercised primarily by 
a few individuals (or, in an extreme case, by a single individual). In an "anarchic" 
group, power is distributed and exercised evenly among group members. And 


between these extremes lie a range of "multipolar" power distributions. Figure 1 


illustrates this hypothesis graphically. 
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Figure 1: 
Relationship Between Group Polarity and Group Performance 
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Group 
Performance 
(Information 
Processing, 
innovation, ...) 
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Hegemony Multipolarity Anarchy 
Group Polarity 
Of course, groups charged with making important political decisions 

obviously vary greatly in their rules for membership, in the resources (including 
political resources) they accord their members, and consequently in their structural 
polarity. Some groups, particularly at high levels of government, are extremely 
hierarchical. In a Presidential advisory group, for example, group members hold 
power solely at the discretion of the President. At the other extreme, groups such as 
juries are often composed of functionally equivalent (or at least functionally 
similar) members. When a jury must reach a unanimous verdict, in fact, all 
members ultimately possess roughly equal power. Proposition 1 should not 
however be taken to suggest, for two reasons, that such groups are incapable of 
"good" decision making or even of integratively complex information processing. 


First, the personalities and other characteristics of group members will determine 


the degree to which anarchy can be tolerated. And second, in many cases, not all 
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group members will choose to exercise their power, rendering such groups 


functionally multipolar rather than anarchic.53 

The language used in Proposition 1 to describe groups obviously parallels 
Waltz's description of the structure of the international system. Both focus 
primarily on the distribution of power within a social system, and both emphasize 
the consequent "polarity" of that system. But while Waltz favors high polarity 
(optimally, bipolarity) over anarchy in the international system, a highly polarized 
policy making group may suffer greatly from the problems noted above. In this case, 
some degree of multipolarity seems desirable. And while Waltz advances no fewer 
than nine reasons why smaller systems are preferable to larger ones, much of his 
analysis boils down to the proposition that potential interactions among members 
of the system, and the costs these interactions entail, increase exponentially with the 
number of actors in the system.54 As Waltz observes, the number of possible two- 
way interactions between system members is given by the formula 


n(n-1 
2 


53 Nemeth argues, moreover, that juries in the United States consistently 
underrepresent certain categories of persons, diminishing the presence of dissenting 
voices in their ranks, and thereby hindering their efforts at effective decision 
making. See Nemeth, “Interactions Between Jurors as a Function of Majority vs 
Unanimity Decision Rules,” Journal of Applied Social Psychology 7 (1977), pp. 38-56; 
Nemeth, "Jury Trials: Psychology and the Law," in L. Berkowitz, ed., Advances in 
Experimental Social Psychology, Voi. 14 (New York: Academic Press, 1980), pp. 309- 
367; and Nemeth, "Processus de Groupe et de Jurys: Les Etats-Unis et la France,” in 
S. Moscovici, ed., Psychologie Sociale (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1984), 
pp. 229-251. 


54 Waltz, Theory of International Politics, pp. 134-136. 
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where n equals the number of actors. And this formula expresses only the number 


of two-way interactions between individual actors. By this point, of course, Waltz's 
argument focuses more on the size of the system than on its character (in his view, 
to be sure, the two are intimately related). This change in focus brings us to a second 


proposition about group structure and policy making. 


Group Size: Danger in Numbers? 


For policy making groups, the opportunity costs of having too few group 
members — as of having too highly polarized a group — begin at some point to 
outweigh the advantages of minimizing the distractions and other liabilities of large 
group size. And as with the study of group polarity, social psychologists have 
launched numerous investigations of the effects of group size, considering a variety 
of hypotheses, and not always arriving at compatible conclusions. This section, like 
the previous one, will therefore draw selectively on this body of research. 

Broadly and simply put, there are problems with both large and small groups. 
Zajonc hypothesizes that the simple presence of others produces a drive state that 
can enhance performance.55 Ina policy making group, moreover, increasing 
membership offers a wider range of skills, a greater base of knowledge, and 
enhanced possibilities for innovation through social interaction. By sheer force of 


number, larger groups may also help to guard against the too-rapid development of 


55 R. Zajonc, "Social Facilitation," Science 149 (1965), pp. 269-274; and more 
recently Zajonc, "Compresence," in P. Paulus, ed., Psychology of Group Influence, 
1st edition (Hillsdale, New Jersey: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1980), pp. 35-60. 
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consensus. On the other hand, the problems with large groups are legion. Not only 


do the number of potential interactions between group members increase 
dramatically with group size, as Waltz observed, but in such circumstances 
individual responsibility tends to decline. Problems of moral hazard abound in 
large groups: individual members become sufficiently inconspicuous that they can 
share in the advantages of group membership while contributing little or nothing.56 
The comparative "invisibility" of the individual in large groups, moreover, reduces 
adherence to the social norms of the group.57 And with these other problems is 
likely to come a deterioration of coordination within the group.58 Hemphill did 


note early on that, as group size increases, group members become more and more 


56 The literature on such problems is interdisciplinary and truly vast. 
Representative examples include: R. Albanese and D. D. Van Fleet, "Rational 
Behavior in Groups: The Free-Riding Tendency," Academy of Management 
Review 10 (1985), pp. 244-255; Harkins and Szymanski, "Social Loafing and Social 
Facilitation," op cit; B. Latané, K. Williams, and S. Harkins, "Many Hands Make 
Light the Work: The Causes and Consequences of Social Loafing," Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology 37 (1979), pp. 823-832; D. M. Messick and M. B. 
Brewer, "Solving Social Dilemmas: A Review," in L. Wheller and P. Shaver, eds., 
Review of Personality and Social Psychology, Vol. 4 (Beverly Hills, California: Sage, 
1983); Terry M. Moe, "The New Economics of Organization," American Journal of 
Political Science 28 (1984), pp. 739-777; Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965); Michael Spence and Richard 
Zeckhauser, "Insurance, Information, and Individual Action," American Economic 
Review 61 (1971), pp. 380-387; Stephen A. Ross, "The Economic Theory of Agency: 
The Principal's Problem," American Economic Review 63 (1973), pp. 134-139. 


57 Steven Prentice-Dunn and Ronald W. Rogers, "Deindividuation and the 
Self-Regulation of Behavior," in Paulus, Psychology of Group Influence, 2nd 
edition, pp. 87-109. 


58 See, for example, A. Paul Hare, "A Study of Interaction and Consensus in 
Different Sized Groups," American Sociological Review 17 (1952), pp. 261-267. 
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willing to accept strong, directive leadership.59 This does not mean, however, that 


all leaders are able to work effectively with ever-larger groups. To take only one 


example, introverted leaders may be easily overwhelmed by large, diverse, or 


conflictual groups. And, at some point, any leader is likely to be overwhelmed. 


The major findings of research on the effects of group size ultimately permit a 


conclusion similar to that reached for group polarity: neither extreme is particularly 


beneficial. Proposition 2, therefore, can be stated as follows: 


Proposition 2: The integrative complexity of group 
deliberations decreases in both very small and very large 
groups. Attention to new information and the prospects 
for innovation are maximized when group size 

approaches some indeterminate point between these two 
extremes. 


As with group polarity, group size exhibits an inverted-U relationship with 


integrative complexity, expected to resemble the curve depicted in Figure 1. Very 


small groups lack many informational and other resources. Very large groups 


encounter problems of cooperation and motivation. What constitutes "too large" or 


"too small," however, depends on the personality of the group leader, the strength 


of cooperative norms within the group, and incentives for cooperative behavior 


among group members. These limits unfortunately cannot be specified ab initio, 


59 J. K. Hemphill, "Relations Between the Size of the Group and the Behavior 
of ‘Superior’ Leaders," Journal of Social Psychology 32 (1950), pp. 11-22. 


60 See H. W. Riecken, "The Effect of Talkativeness on Ability to Influence 
Group Solutions of Problems," Sociometry 21 (1958), pp. 309-321; and Paul Kowert, 
"Between Reason and Passion: A Systems Theory of Foreign Policy Learning,” Ph. 
D. Dissertation, Cornell University, 1992. 
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although it may be possible to determine them empirically for narrowly specified 


types of groups. Any effort to do so, however, must avoid the error committed by 


many studies of foreign policy decision making: failing to take the leader-group 
match into account. No one size or type of group is appropriate to advise all policy 
makers. For high-level governmental groups such as Presidential cabinets 
("kitchen" or otherwise), the group leader's personality traits and decision making 
style must be carefully weighed before offering any prescriptions regarding 
appropriate group size or polarity. 

"Appropriate" group size will also depend, in certain ways, on group polarity. 
Certain relationships between these two variables seem obvious. If very small 
policy making groups have important drawbacks, then very small, highly 
consensual, majority-dominated (e.g., highly polarized) groups should fare even 
worse.61 Such groups not only lack the resources of larger groups, but the presence 
of a strong majority or leader within them causes additional pressure for 
concurrency-seeking. Similarly, the performance of groups that are both very large 
and very contentious with an even distribution of power should also suffer. These 
groups not only contain too many members for effective coordination and 
avoidance of free-rider problems, but they lack the structure which would be 


imposed by a greater concentration of power and which might partially address the 


61 It may seem odd to use the terms consensual, majority-dominated, and 
polarized is such close juxtaposition here. One should keep in mind, however, that 
polarity refers here only to the concentration of power and resources within the 
group. A highly polar group, by definition, is dominated by a strong majority or a 
hegemon. A "depolarized" group, which may nevertheless be quite fractious, is 
characterized by an approximately even distribution of power resources. 
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problems associated with their size. In sum, neither very large and contentious nor 


very small and consensual groups are likely to handle information effectively or 


creatively. But what of the other possible combinations of group size and group 
polarity? 

Polarization may actually help to compensate for the effects of large size. 
Hemphill argued, as noted above, that large groups are more likely to have strong, 
"directive" leadership and that the members of large groups are more willing to 
tolerate such leadership (higher polarity). Very small groups, on the other hand, are 
likely to benefit from a more even distribution of power within the group. Lower 
polarity in small groups should not only encourage the active participation of group 
members but assist in the freer dissemination of ideas and information within the 
group as well. These hypothesized relationships between group polarity and group 
size can therefore be stated in the form of a third proposition: 

Proposition 3: Integrative complexity in group 
deliberations is maximized when group polarity increases 


with group size across a range of possible combinations. 


The relationship is perhaps more easily described graphically. 
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Figure 2: 
Relationship Between Group Polarity, Group Size, and Performance 
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As Figure 2 suggests, small groups require comparatively little formal structure or 
hierarchy of power. Indeed, low polarity should improve their ability to process 
information and innovate. In an intermediate range, a wider variety of possible 
combinations of group size and polarity may be viable, depending on other factors 
such as the personalities of group members and the presence of strong group norms 


of cooperation. Finally, beyond this point, increasingly large groups will require a 


fairly high level of structure (unevenly distributed power) for purposes of 


coordination if they are to be at all effective. As with the above hypotheses, precisely 
specifying these transition points in the abstract is probably impossible and must be 


determined empirically for different types of groups. 


Smail Large 
| 
| 
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The Reagan White House and the Iran-Contra Decision: A Case Study 


As a plausibility test of the hypotheses advanced here, the remainder of this 
paper considers one case of policy making in a high-level decision group: the 
Reagan administration's decision making regarding the Iran-Contra affair. The 
efforts of President Reagan and his staff to secure the release of the hostages in 
Lebanon, and then to manage the Iran-Contra scandal, offer a particularly good 
opportunity to the student of group decision making for several reasons. First, 
President Reagan was highly dependent on his advisors for developing and 
implementing policy options — even more so than is ordinarily the case ina 
modern Presidency. Thus many of his important decisions, and certainly those 
regarding the Iran-Contra affair, were truly the product of a decision group. 
Moreover, a series of important changes occurred in the group charged with 
formulating policy on the hostages and the Iran-Contra affair.62 These changes, 
spelled out below, allow the observer to assess the importance of group structure 
while holding many other variables constant. Finally, the Iran-Contra case offers 
unusual opportunities to historians and social scientists because of the degree to 
which the Tower Commission and Congressional investigations have produced a 
more detailed picture of administration decision making than would ordinarily be 


available. 


62 IT use the term "group" rather loosely here to include a number of discrete 
formal and informal groups with overlapping authority which, in concert, produced 
Reagan administration Iran-Contra policy. The following discussion, however, will 
necessarily specify groups and their structures more precisely. 
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The following discussion divides the Reagan administration's Iran-Contra 


decision making into two phases. The first phase involves the administration's 


decision to pursue the initiative with Iran, transferring arms in an attempt to win 


the freedom of hostages in Lebanon. The principal question to be considered here is 
how the administration arrived at this plan despite the deep misgivings of many of 
Reagan's closest aides. The second phase begins with the public revelation of the 
arms-for-hostages deal. In this phase, the question becomes: How could the "Teflon 
President," who had successfully weathered so many other potentially damaging 


domestic crises, fail so completely to manage this one? 


The Iran Initiative 

It has become a commonplace among students of the American Presidency 
that one of the Carter administration's principal failings — and one of Reagan 
administration's early successes — was in structuring White House advisors for the 
effective management of information and policy advice. Whereas President 
Carter's inclination was to "micromanage" policy decisions, Reagan generally 
preferred to delegate authority, to let others manage policy details, and to devote his 
own attention to the broad outlines of administration policy. Presidential scholars 
lauded this "administrative Presidency" as the only workable system given the 


demands of the modern Presidency, and Erwin Hargrove proclaimed that "Reagan 


| 
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Understands How to Be President."® As another Presidency-watcher put it: "The 
key to the Reagan Presidency was to have the President fuel the policy agenda — to 
enunciate his goals and sell them rather than watch over operations or intervene 
obtrusively in the process of decision making and policy formulation at lower 
levels. Reagan's style has been distinctly that of a 'hands-off' President." And in 
addition to helping the President cope with an enormous amount of information, 
Reagan's hands-off, managerial style may have had the additional advantage of 
making it possible for him to claim, plausibly, that he was simply unaware of certain 
potentially embarrassing problems. The detached management style, in other 
words, may have been an important contributor to Reagan's "Teflon Presidency" 
and to his ability to weather a series of ethics scandals that might have destroyed 


another President.® 


63 See Richard P. Nathan, The Administrative Presidency (New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1986), pp. 69-93; and Interview with Erwin C. Hargrove, 
"Reagan Understands How to Be President," U.S. News & World Report, April 27, 
1981, pp. 23-24. On Carter's administrative style, see Colin Campbell, Managing the 
Presidency: Carter, Reagan, and the Search for Executive Harmony (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1986), pp. 58-67; and Richard Neustadt, Presidential 
Power and the Modern Presidents (New York: Free Press, 1990), pp. 230-243. 


64 Bert A. Rockman, "The Style and Organization of the Reagan Presidency," 


in Charles O. Jones, The Reagan Legacy: Promise and Performance (Chatham, New 
Jersey: Chatham House, 1988), p. 9. 


65 For a brief description of the ethics scandals that plagued the Reagan 
Administration, see Marcia Lynn Whicker, "Managing and Organizing the Reagan 
White House,” in Dilys M. Hill, Raymond Moore, and Phil Williams, eds., The 
Reagan Presidency: An Incomplete Revolution? (New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1990), pp. 63-64. See also David Morgan, "The Peeling of Teflon: Ronald Reagan 
and the Mass Media," in Joseph Hogan, The Reagan Years: The Record in 
Presidential Leadership (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1990), pp. 76-92. 
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On the other hand, the "hands-off" style had certain important costs as well. 


Reagan's strong preference for avoiding policy details and contentious issues may 


have sometimes left him poorly informed about issues which did require his 
attention. And because "the President expected concord, and the appearance of 
concord, to prevail among his staff," his advisors were encouraged to bend 
themselves to the prevailing winds of Presidential opinion rather than to offer 
frank, dissenting assessments of policy proposals.6 Reagan's high level advisory 
groups thus tended toward consensus-seeking — at least in the presence of the 
President — and toward relatively small size at the highest levels. 

These tendencies were exacerbated, in the beginning of Reagan's second term, 
by a series of changes in the structure of the policy making groups which 
surrounded him. Undoubtedly, the most important change was the unusual 
decision of Donald Regan and James Baker to switch positions. Baker had become 
increasingly unhappy in the White House while Regan was equally frustrated in his 
role as Treasury secretary (particularly when challenged on economic policy by 
David Stockman). Regan considered a move to the White House to be a step closer 
to the "real power" in the executive branch. Baker persuaded Deaver to go along 


with the plan, and Deaver in turn secured Nancy Reagan's support.” On January 7, 


66 Lou Cannon, Reagan (New York: Perigee, 1982), p. 376. 


67 Deaver planned to leave the White House himself, and he may have felt 
that Baker's move to Treasury would make his own departure easier. Nancy 
Reagan depended heavily on both Baker and Deaver, however, and the plan clearly 
required her approval as well. Deaver evidently convinced her that Baker would 
soon leave his post anyway and that, since Regan got along well with the President, 
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1985, Baker, Regan, and Deaver met with the President to present their plan. And, 


to Regan's astonishment, the President accepted the switch almost without 
question.6 Baker also took Richard Darman with him to the Treasury Department, 
and shortly thereafter Michael Deaver left the administration to work as a lobbyist. 
Meanwhile, in February, Ed Meese was finally confirmed as the new Attorney 
General. Early in Reagan's second term, therefore, the President's three most 
powerful advisors — the "triumvirate" as they were sometimes known — had all 
left the White House to be replaced by a single man: Donald Regan. 

After Regan's ascension, the only other officials with regular unrestricted 
access to the President were National Security Advisor McFarlane and the Vice- 
President.6? Regan also acted to reduce the administration's seven "Cabinet 
Councils" (which dealt with various aspects of foreign and domestic policy) to only 
two: a Domestic Policy Council and an Economic Policy Council, chaired by Meese 
and Baker respectively. These councils, along with the NSC, would constitute the 


President's new, streamlined White House advisory structure. And Regan reduced 


he would be a good replacement. See Cannon, President Reagan, pp. 553-588, for a 
more detailed discussion of the structural changes in the White House staff in 1985. 


68 See Regan, For the Record, pp. 254-256. By his own account, Regan was 
surprised by the President's passive acquiescence to the switch. The President 
"seemed to be absorbing a fait accompli rather than making a decision. One might 
have thought that the matter had already been settled by some absent party (Regan, 


69 See Regan, For the Record, p. 261. Of course, several of the President's 
other Cabinet officials, including Shultz and Weinberger, could meet with the 
President easily enough. But Regan's proximity to the President allowed him to be 
present at these meetings as well. 
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the number of personal assistants to the President from seventeen to eleven.70 The 


cumulative effect of these changes was to reduce the President's already-infrequent 


contact with other advisors. "[T]he White House became a two-level world where 
conflict went on at a layer the President never saw."7! 

The effects of this concentration of power in the hands of a few key 
Presidential advisors quickly became apparent as the administration embarked ona 
new foreign policy initiative: the sale of weapons to Iran in an attempt to win the 
freedom of hostages in Lebanon. To be sure, an arms sale to Iran did not meet with 
the approval of the President's entire Cabinet. When, on August 8, 1985, McFarlane 
and Poindexter proposed to the President that Israel supply TOW missiles to Iran 
(which would later be replaced by the U. S.) in exchange for the release of American 
hostages, Shultz and Weinberger clearly and strongly opposed the policy.72 Just 


before Poindexter replaced McFarlane as National Security Advisor in December 


70 See Regan, For the Record, pp. 262-264. 


71 Schieffer and Gates, The Acting President, p. 199. 


72 Tower Commission Report, pp. 138-148; Congressional Quarterly, The Iran- 
Contra Puzzle, p. A1l0. Shultz actually met with President Reagan and Robert 
McFarlane two days earlier (August 6) to discuss the possible sale of arms to Iran, 
and opposed the sale on this occasion as well. The Secretary of State testified before 
the Special Review Board: "I said in the meeting that it's a mistake. I said it had to 
be stopped (Tower Commission Report, p. 145. 

For his part, Weinberger had earlier written, in the margin of a proposed 
National Security Decision Directive (NSDD) concerning an arms sale to Iran: "This 
is almost too absurd to comment on (Congressional Quarterly, The Iran-Contra 
Puzzle, p. A10)." 

TOW missiles are tube-launched, optically tracked, wire-guided missiles 
intended to be used primarily against tanks. 
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1985, the President once again met with his top advisors to discuss the Iran 


initiative. And, once again, Shultz and Weinberger opposed the sale of arms to 


Iran, arguing that it posed practical problems, was politically dangerous, and perhaps 


even illegal.73 On this occasion, in fact, even Donald Regan joined with Shultz and 
Weinberger in opposing the plan. But the President responded that "the American 
people will never forgive me if I fail to get these hostages out over this legal 
question."74 And sensing the President's determination to proceed with the Iran 
initiative, Regan quickly retreated from his own objections. By the time the NSC 
took up the matter on January 7, 1986, Regan was once again prepared to support 
arms sales to Iran.75 

From this point onward, Secretaries Shultz and Weinberger were increasingly 
kept out of White House decision making about the arms-for-hostages initiative, 
further decreasing the size and increasing the polarity of the Presidents inner circle 
of advisors. Since Weinberger, in particular, continued to balk at plans to arrange a 
weapons sale to Iran, North and Poindexter eventually went around him, with the 
assistance of CIA director Casey, to get direct Presidential approval. On January 17, 


Poindexter asked the President to sign a new finding, authorizing the direct sale of 


73 Congressional Quarterly, The Iran-Contra Puzzle, pp. A14-A15; Cannon, 
President Reagan, pp. 629-632. 


74 Congressional Quarterly, The Iran-Contra Puzzle, p. A15. 


75 Cannon, President Reagan, pp. 635-636. For an account of this meeting, see 
also the Tower Commission Report, pp. 219-228. 
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arms to Iran (without Israel as an intermediary).76 The President agreed, and the 
same day Poindexter called Weinberger to inform him of the President's decision. 
By this time, Shultz and Weinberger — having made their objections known — 
had begun to accede willingly to their increasing distance from the decision process 
on the Iran initiative. The Tower Commission Report is worth quoting at some 
length on this point: 


The NSC principals other than the President may be 
somewhat excused by the insufficient attention on the 
part of the National Security Advisor to the need to keep 
all the principals fully informed. Given the importance of 
the issue and the sharp policy divergences involved, 
however, Secretary Shultz and Secretary Weinberger in 
particular distanced themselves from the march of events. 
Secretary Shultz specifically requested to be informed only 
as necessary to perform his job. Secretary Weinberger had 
access through intelligence to details about the operation. 
Their obligation was to give the President their full 


support and continued advice with respect to the program 
or, if they could not in conscience do that, to so inform the 
President. Instead, they simply distanced themselves 
from the program.... They were not energetic in 
attempting to protect the President from the consequences 
of his personal commitment to freeing the hostages.77 


CIA counsel Stanley Sporkin summed up the role of Shultz and Weinberger more 
succinctly: "Weinberger was Dr. No, and Shultz was Dr. I Don't Want to Know."78 
In the absence of continued objections — and particularly of any coordinated effort 


by Shultz and Weinberger to oppose the plan after January 17 — North and 


76 Cannon, President Reagan, pp. 637-638. 


77 Tower Commission Report, pp. 81-82. 


78 Cannon, President Reagan, p. 637; see also p. 660. 
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Poindexter proceeded with plans to ship over 3,500 TOW missiles as well as spare 


parts for HAWK missiles to Iran. And, unknown to most of the principals, North 


also proceeded with his plan to divert profits from the arms sales to the Contra 


insurgents in Nicaragua. 


Perhaps unsurprisingly, the Tower commission found after its investigation 


of the Iran-Contra affair that the hierarchy and delegation of the Reagan White 


House had serious shortcomings. The commission complained that, in the case of 


the Iran/Contra affair, the President "did not force his policy to undergo the most 


critical review of which the NSC participants and the process were capable. At no 


time did he insist upon accountability and performance review."”9 In particular, he 


failed to consult with other high-level advisors and Cabinet officials about his 


initiative to free the hostages. Only the President, the Vice-President, Donald Regan 


and Vice-Admiral Poindexter regularly met to discuss the sale of weapons to Iran.8 


The Tower commission also held Donald Regan to blame, finding that "[m]Jore than 


79 President's Special Review Board, "Report of the Special Review Board," 
1987; published by The New York Times as The Tower Commission Report (New 
York: Times Books, 1987), p. 79. The members of the President's special review 
board were John Tower (chair), Edmund Muskie, and Brent Scowcroft. This text 
will be cited, subsequently, as Tower Commission Report. 


80 See Tower Commission Report, p. 67. Before (National Security Advisor) 
Robert McFarlane's resignation and replacement by Admiral Poindexter, McFarlane 
also met regularly with the President to discuss administration initiatives to free the 
hostages. And it was McFarlane, of course, who first brought the possibility of an 
arms trade to the President's attention (shortly after the President's prostate cancer 
operation, while the President was convalescing). See: Tower Commission Report, 
pp. 129-145; Schieffer and Gates, The Acting President, pp. 231-232; and 
Congressional Quarterly, The Iran-Contra Puzzle (Washington, D. C.: Congressional 
Quarterly Inc., 1987), pp. A9-A10. 
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almost any Chief of Staff of recent memory, he asserted personal control over the 
White House staff and sought to extend this control to the National Security 
Advisor."81 Objections to the administration's Middle East policy were thus kept 


away from the President. And it was evidently quite easy for Robert McFarlane, 


Colonel North, and Admiral Poindexter to proceed unhindered by extensive White 


House oversight. 

The Tower Commission's findings thus speak directly to the propositions 
advanced above. The increasingly small and polarized structure of the President's 
advisory group discouraged debate and re-examination of the policy. Reagan's 
strong preference for harmony among his advisors, combined with the structural 
changes in his advisory groups, resulted instead in a highly over-managed, under- 
utilized policy making group and thus in a decision process characterized by a low 
degree of integrative complexity. Virtually all of the operational details of the 
initiative were closely guarded by either Regan or North and Poindexter. The latter 
two, in particular, showed great reluctance to share information from within their 
own operational domains. And the President's own strong commitment to freeing 
the hostages, particularly after North suggested that canceling the initiative might 
put the hostages at greater risk, further discouraged a reconsideration of the "arms 


for hostages" approach. Frequently, as when Poindexter came to the President on 


81 Tower Commission Report, p. 81. 
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January 17 with a finding authorizing the direct sale of missiles to Iran, Reagan gave 


his approval without comment or request for further discussion.®2 


The Scandal at Home 


The revelation, in a Lebanese magazine (Al-Shiraa) on November 3, 1986, of 


the administration's arms shipments to Iran set in motion a process that 


dramatically altered the structure of policy making groups within the White 


House.83 The magazine reported that Robert McFarlane had made a secret trip to 


82 See Cannon, President Reagan, p. 639. According to CIA Director William 
Casey's testimony before Congress, the draft of this finding "was not circulated 
among the national security planning group as required; and several key Admini- 
stration officials were not informed that Reagan had signed it (National Security 
Archive, Chronology, p. 576)." 

Cannon believes that Reagan knew the contents of the finding when he 
signed it, but that he did not even read the cover memorandum. Many of the 
President's close advisors were surprised to find out how uncritically he accepted 
their recommendations (so long as they did not obviously contradict any of the 
President's basic agenda). 

After Donald Regan devoted considerable effort at the beginning of the 
President's second term to preparing a detailed economic, foreign, and legislative 
agenda, for example, he found that the President was willing to approve the plan 
without a single comment. In fact, according to Regan, "[hJe had no questions to 
ask, no objections to raise, no instructions to issue. I realized that the policy that 
would determine the course of the world's most powerful nation for the next two 
years and deeply influence the fate of the Republican party in the 1986 midterm 
elections had been adopted without amendment (Regan, For the Record, p. 298)." 
Regan thus learned, as Baker had before him, that "Reagan chose his aides and then 
followed their advice almost without question (Regan, For the Record, p. 299)." So 
long as that advice was not immediately contradicted by another aide, Reagan 
tended to accept it. See also Schieffer and Gates, The Acting President, p. 198. 


83 For a good chronology of these events, see: The National Security Archive, 
The Chronology (New York: Warner Books, 1987), beginning in particular on page 
537. 
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Teheran in October, and two days later the report appeared in the American press 


provoking speculation about an arms-for-hostages deal with Iran.84 The President's 
initial response was to deny the operation entirely. On November 6, he told 
reporters that the story of McFarlane's trip to Iran had "no foundation."85 
Simultaneously, Poindexter, North, and McFarlane met and began to prepare 
several "chronologies" of the Iran initiative which often contradicted each other 
and, according to the Tower Commission Report, "suggest an attempt to limit the 
information that got to the President, the Cabinet, and the American public."% As 
new revelations fueled press speculation about an arms-for-hostages trade, Reagan 
finally was forced to acknowledge that his administration had been pursuing a secret 
initiative with Iran for eighteen months. He claimed, however, that "only small 
amounts of defensive weapons and spare parts" had been sold to Iraq and that his 
administration "did not — repeat — did not trade weapons or anything else for 


hostages — nor will we."87 


84 McFarlane's unsuccessful trip to Teheran had actually been in May. In 
response to the early news reports, based on the Al-Shiraa story, McFarlane denied 
that he had travelled to Iran in October and made no mention of the trip in May. 


85 National Security Archive, The Chronology, p. 544, 545; the National 
Security Archive cites Reuters, November 6, 1986. 


8 Tower Commission Report, p. 480; for a general discussion of these 
chronologies, see Tower Commission Report, pp. 480-501. 


87 Ronald Reagan, televised address, November 13, 1986; quoted in Tower 
Commission Report, pp. 502, 503. 
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By this point, any pretense of consensus within the White House on how to 


handle the growing crisis had dissolved. In contentious meetings on the 10th and 


again on the 15th, George Shultz finally erupted. He had warned (quite correctly) 


that the initiative would be seen as a trade for hostages, and according to Lou 
Cannon he "had been doing a slow burn" for some time.88 After Poindexter 
explained the full extent of the initiative over the preceding months, Shultz was 
shocked to find out how much had been done behind his back, and he lashed out 
particularly at Poindexter. Weinberger joined in, complaining (again correctly) that 
"we had agreed there would be no more shipments after the first 500 TOWs unless 
we got back all the captives."89 The meeting ended with little consensus about the 
best way to proceed. 

Several days later, during a televised interview on Face the Nation, Shultz 
made his dissent public, claiming that "he could no longer speak for the 
administration on the issue."97 Meanwhile, Donald Regan had begun to make his 
own exasperation known. He explained his efforts at "damage control" in the 


growing scandal to New York Times reporter Bernard Weintraub in a way that 


88 Cannon, President Reagan, p. 679. 


89 Cannon, President Reagan, p. 681; Cannon cites U. S. Congress, House 
Select Committee to Investigate Covert Arms Transactions with Iran and Senate 
Select Committee On Secret Military Assistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan 
Opposition, 100th Congress, 1st Session, Report of the Congressional Committees 
Investigating the Iran-Contra Affair (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1987), pp. 293-295. This source is hereafter referred to as: Report of the 
Congressional Committees. 


90 Cannon, President Reagan, p. 685. 
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certainly did not flatter the President: "Some of us are like a shovel brigade that 
follows a parade down Main Street cleaning up. We took Reykjavik and turned 


what was really a sour situation into something that turned out pretty well.... [H]ere 


we go again."91 Regan, ironically, was unhappy with Shultz's reluctance to back up 


the President. Shortly after the Face the Nation interview, White House officials 
(presumably encouraged by Regan) began to spread rumors that Nancy Reagan 
wanted Shultz fired.92 

Nancy Reagan was indeed unhappy with Shultz and his comments on Face 
the Nation — but she was furious with Regan himself, and not only because of his 
remark about the shovel brigade.93 Tension between the President's wife and Chief 
of Staff was nothing new. When, in July 1985, the President's doctors discovered a 
malignant, cancerous polyp in the President's intestine and operated to remove it, 
Nancy Reagan tried as much as possible to limit her husband's contact with visitors. 
Regan met daily with the President after the operation, but Mrs. Reagan would 
allow no other visitors for four days, and she evidently resented the Chief of Staff's 


suggestions that the Vice-President and National Security Advisor McFarlane be 


91 Donald Regan, quoted in Bernard Weintraub, "Criticism on Iran and Other 
Issues Put Reagan's Aides on Defensive," The New York Times, November 16, 1986. 


92 See Cannon, President Reagan, p. 586. For his part, Shultz was none too 
pleased with Regan who, he believed, had protected the President from the truth for 
too long. 


93 In her memoirs, in fact, Nancy Reagan wrote precisely that: "I was furious 
when I read that (about Regan's reference to the 'shovel brigade’ in the New York 
Times)." See Nancy Reagan, My Turn, op cit, p. 314. 
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allowed to meet with the President.°4 Mrs. Reagan's consultations with her 


astrologer, Joan Quigley, were another source of constant irritation for the Chief of 


Staff. According to her own memoirs, while Mrs. Reagan "was never certain that 


Joan's astrological advice was helping to protect Ronnie, the fact is that nothing like 


March 30 (the date of John Hinckley's assassination attempt) ever happened 


again."95 Quigley advised Mrs. Reagan about whether specific dates were "safe" or 


"dangerous," and Mrs. Reagan relayed this advice to Donald Regan who evidently 


recorded the information in a desk calendar.% 


After the Iran initiative had been made public, Regan began to make plans to 


tell the administration's side of the story. He told the President (in a moment of 


unusual forthrightness): 


"If these hostages don't materialize soon, you're going to 
have to speak up. You're going to be ripped apart on the 
weekend talk shows. The Monday morning papers will 


94 See Regan, For the Record, pp. 3-24; Nancy Reagan, My Turn, pp. 312-313. 
During the President's convalescence, Regan decided to use a helicopter to commute 
from the White House to the Bethesda Naval Hospital. This provoked another 
dispute. Nancy Reagan felt that "it was inappropriate for anyone other than the 
president to use the helicopter except in an emergency (My Turn, p. 313)." Regan 
objected that travelling by car would take 40 minutes each way, but in the end he 
gave in to Mrs. Reagan's wishes (For the Record, p. 14-15). 


9% Nancy Reagan, My Turn, p. 47. 


9 Regan explains in his memoirs: "I kept a color-coded calendar on my desk 
(numerals highlighted in green ink for 'good' days, red for 'bad' days, yellow for 

'iffy' days) as an aid to remembering when it was propitious to move the President 
of the United States from one place to another, or schedule him to speak in public, 
or commence negotiations with a foreign power (Regan, For the Record, p. 4)." 
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pick it up. The American people are going to start 
demanding to know what's going on here."97 


But Nancy Reagan called Regan the same day to countermand the Chief of Staff's 
advice. According to Regan, she explained: "My Friend (as she referred to Quigley) 
says it's, you know, it's just wrong for him to talk right now."% Regan angrily 


responded: "My God, Nancy ... He's going to go down in flames if he doesn't speak 


up."99 This exchange established a pattern of conflict that would immobilize the 


President over the next several months. 

In fact, by this time the structural relationship among Reagan's policy 
advisors had changed dramatically. The effective size of Reagan's advisory group 
grew as Shultz and Weinberger were once again fully apprised of the Iran initiative. 
With members of Congress clamoring for an explanation, Ed Meese was also 
brought into the group and given the assignment of reviewing the initiative. And 
the publicity surrounding the growing scandal caused others, in the Republican 
party and elsewhere, to contribute their own advice to the President and his staff.100 
At the same time, the polarity of Reagan's advisory group began to change. Nancy 


Reagan's efforts to undermine Regan's power, combined with the appearance of 


97 Regan, For the Record, p. 30. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 


100 See Cannon, President Reagan, pp. 691-692 (on Shultz's increasingly 
independent role among Reagan's advisors) and pp. 722-729 (on the presence of 
other new or "outside" voices within the administration). 
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disloyalty fostered by the latter's assessment of Rekyavik, began to erode Regan's 


grasp on power within the White House. And the informational monopolies 
Regan, Poindexter and Casey had earlier possessed quickly evaporated after the 
initiative became public, eliminating another source of their power. The result, in 
sum, was a larger advisory group in which power was redistributed among several 
poles. And the consequence of this change, for the President, was a precipitous 
decline in policy coordination within the White House. 

In a press conference on November 25, Attorney General Meese administered 
the coup de grace to the administration's efforts at damage control. Meese revealed 
his finding that some profits from the arms sale to Iran had been diverted to a Swiss 
bank account and that from this account they had been made available to the Contra 
insurgents in Nicaragua. The same day, the White House announced the 
resignation of Admiral Poindexter, the dismissal of Colonel North, and the 
formation of a Special Review Board (the Tower Commission) to investigate the 
Contra connection. On December 4th, the House and Senate agreed to form two 
select committees which would conduct their own investigation of the affair. And 
on December 19, Attorney General Meese bowed to Congressional pressure to 
appoint an independent counsel — Lawrence Walsh — to investigate the possibly 
criminal aspects of the scandal. 

The President himself became ever more reticent to discuss the Iran-Contra 
scandal as it worsened. In fact, his appearance at the November 25 press conference 


with Ed Meese was the last time he answered questions from reporters until after 


‘ 
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the Tower Commission released its report — over three months later! In the 


meantime, many of the President's staff and cabinet (including Regan, Shultz, 


Weinberger, Casey, Poindexter, McFarlane, and North) were called by Congress to 
testify before the investigating committees. This produced a constant stream of 
(often contradictory) revelations about the Iran initiative and the diversion — all 
with no comment from the President. Donald Regan remained anxious to have the 
President appear in public, but his feud with Mrs. Reagan had worsened 
considerably and this made arranging Presidential appearances much more difficult. 
During December, in fact, pressure on the President to replace Regan began to come 
from several sources — including Congress and Republican party officials as well as 
Mrs. Reagan — and Regan's departure was being openly discussed in the press.101 
As a result of the rapidly growing confusion and dissention within the 


Reagan administration, efforts to formulate a coherent policy continued to fail. As 


101 Even conservative members of Congress, such as Utah senator Orrin 
Hatch, had begun to call for Regan's resignation. As Hatch put it: "He did not 
protect the president. He did not inform the president. What is worse, he did not 
assure that he was informed himself (Mayer and McManus, Landslide, p. 362)." 

On the evening of December 4, Mrs. Reagan and Michael Deaver convened a 
meeting in the White House with the President to discuss Regan. William Rogers 
(Nixon's former Secretary of State and a friend of Regan's) and Robert Strauss (the 
former chairman of the Democratic national party) also attended. The four talked 
with the President for two hours, and Strauss, Deaver, and Mrs. Reagan in particular 
felt Regan should leave. Strauss summed up his position in this way: "I have no 
quarrel with Don Regan.... But you've got two serious problems right now, and he's 
not helping you with either one. First, you've got a political problem on the Hill, 
and Don Regan has no constituency and no allies there. Second, you've got a 
serious media problem, and Regan has no friends there, either.... You're in a hell of 
a mess, Mr. President, and you need a chief of staff who can help you (Nancy 
Reagan, My Turn, p. 321)." See also: Mayer and McManus, Landslide, pp. 362-363; 
and Cannon, President Reagan, p. 705. 
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Edwin Feulner, a Reagan supporter from the Heritage foundation, put it: "We're 


getting total flip flops from one thing to another. There's schizophrenia across the 


board."102 And according to John Sears (the President's former campaign manager), 


"People panicked.... They thought, ‘Finally we got caught, and now everyone knows 
that Ronald Reagan doesn't know what he's doing.'"103 The controversy also took a 
toll on a President himself. He was accustomed to being sheltered from such 
discord. But according to his Chief of Staff, in January, "he was in grip of lassitude. 
He seldom, if ever, emerged from his office and wandered down the hallway as he 
had done before. The quick humor, the curiosity about new subjects, and above all 
the political combativeness operated at a much lower intensity than usual."104 Even 
Mrs. Reagan noticed the problem: "In eight years in Sacramento and six more in 
Washington, we had never experienced anything like this. The entire government 
seemed to grind to a halt, and only Iran-contra mattered." 105 

The President offered no substantive public discussion of the scandal between 
his radio address on December 5 and his State of the Union address. The State of the 
Union speech itself, however, was unavoidable. But the disorganization that 
immobilized other aspects of the Presidency intruded here as well, and in this case 


the effects of increasing advisory group size and decreasing polarity are particularly 


102 Edwin Feulner, quoted in Mayer and McManus, Landslide, pp. 370-371. 


103 John Sears, quoted in Mayer and McManus, Landslide, p. 371. 


104 Regan, For the Record, p. 79. 


105 Nancy Reagan, My Turn, p. 319. 
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apparent. Mrs. Reagan insisted that Kenneth Khachigian, a trusted friend and 


speechwriter from California, be brought in to write the speech. Khachigian found, 


when he arrived in Washington, that "[t]here was no leadership from the top.... 
[N]o one had talked to the president about any of it."106 Khachigian consulted with 
Regan's staff, with Mrs. Reagan, and even with President Nixon before producing a 
draft of the speech. But with no consensus on what the speech should contain — 
some felt it must accept blame for the scandal, others (including the President) 
simply wished to leave the issue behind — Khachigian was dissatisfied with his 
efforts and eventually returned to California to work on another draft. In the 
meantime, Regan's deputy Dennis Thomas rewrote Khachigian's original draft, 
emphasizing the points his superior wished to make. And Tony Dolan, a White 
House staff writer, wrote a third draft. But when confronted with three different 
drafts, the President was simply unable to decide; he “asked plaintively, 'What do 
the fellas expect me to do?'"107 In the end, Khachigian was brought back from 
California to produce still another draft, but by this time the speech had become an 
irreparable patchwork of "vague themes and shopworn ideas."108 This episode is a 
classic example of undermanagement in the second phase of the Iran-Contra affair: 


too many speechwriters and not enough guidance. 


106 Kenneth Khachigian, quoted in Mayer and McManus, Landslide, p. 371. 
107 Mayer and McManus, Landslide, p. 374. 


108 [bid. 
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The collapse of the President's normal advisory structure — and the resulting 


depolarized and chaotic White House "structure" which ensued — caused 
considerable damage to the Reagan Presidency. Polls showed, in fact, that for the 
first time during Reagan's tenure in office a large majority of the American public 
did not believe the President's explanations.109 Although the President's popularity 
eventually returned to a respectable 63% public approval rating by the end of 1988, 
his administration never regained the luster it had enjoyed during his first term.110 
As Lou Cannon put it, "Reagan would never again bask in the unquestioned trust of 
the American people.... He was no longer the magical sun king, no longer the 
Prospero of American memories who towered above ordinary politicians and could 
expect always to be believed."111 Such damage is a result not only of the President's 
mismanagement of the scandal, of course, but also of the severity of the scandal 
itself — much of which was beyond Reagan's control. To be sure, the press played a 
pivotal role in turning the initial report of an arms deal into a full-blown scandal. 
And, perhaps sensing that Reagan's teflon was finally wearing thin, the media gave 


the scandal extensive coverage. But President Reagan did control his response to 


109 Lou Cannon reports that a Los Angeles Times survey conducted in 
November found that only 14 percent of those polled believed the President's 
version of events (Cannon, President Reagan, p. 685). And a New York Times/CBS 
poll released on December 2 recorded a 21-point drop (to 46 percent approval) in the 
President's popularity rating — the sharpest one-month drop in the history of such 
polling; see Cannon, President Reagan, p. 704. 


110 Edwards, Presidential Approval, op cit, p. 113. 


111 Cannon, President Reagan, p. 738. 
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the scandal, and it is on this count that his decision making process once again failed 


him. 

In a White House characterized by strong hierarchical control during the first 
five years of the Reagan Presidency, virtually no one was in control during the first 
months of 1987. The President's decision process thus suffered not from insufficient 
complexity (as in the earlier phase of deliberations) but from a lack of integration in 
the policy making process. Not only had Reagan's inner circle of advisors expanded 
dramatically — to include members of Congress, Republican party officials, and 
members of several investigative committees as well as other advisors (such as 
Shultz and Weinberger) who had formerly been "out of the loop" — but it had also 
become much more anarchic and multipolar. This new multipolarity was 
symbolized by the dispute between Nancy Reagan and Donald Regan, which robbed 
the latter of much of his effectiveness, and was made plain by a series of statements 
the President himself made before the Tower Board. Reagan stated during his first 
interview with the Tower Board that he had personally approved the Israeli sale of 
arms to Iran (corroborating McFarlane's version of events); then, in a subsequent 
meeting, he contradicted himself (based on an aide-mémoire written for him by 
Regan) and claimed that the Israelis had decided to sell the arms on their own. But 
during the second meeting, Reagan made the mistake of reading his Chief of Staff's 
instructions to him aloud: "If the question comes up at the Tower Board meeting, 


you might want to say that you were surprised."112 The Commission was shocked at 


112 Cannon, President Reagan, p. 710. 
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this evidence that the President had been reduced to parroting the memoranda of 


his advisors on such a vital point. He appeared to be "a president too feeble to recall 


his own decisions, and so malleable that he had let others push him into 


contradicting himself."113 


Conclusion 


The Reagan administration's experiences in developing the Iran initiative 
and then in coping with its public disclosure clearly illustrate the considerable 
impact individuals and their policy choices may have on political outcomes. Even 
comparatively lowly White House officials were able in this case to wield great 
influence over U. S. foreign policy. The Iran-Contra affair also illustrates the 
importance of systemic considerations in political decision making. The cost of 
preserving harmony in Reagan's second term was a series of decisions to pursue the 
arms-for-hostages negotiations which exhibited low complexity — little 
consideration (or reconsideration) of different policy options. This was a price 
Reagan paid because of the structural limitations of his preferred advisory structure. 
And the cost of the absence of harmony, later, was Reagan's failure to integrate the 
conflicting advice he received and consequently his inability to resolve the ensuing 
domestic crisis. In this second phase of Iran-Contra decision making, Reagan 


suffered from the collapse of his advisory system. Reagan's advisory system thus 


113 Mayer and McManus, Landslide, p. 378. 
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a 


moved away from its customary arrangement, characterized by a tendency toward 
overmanagement but consistent with the President's personality, and toward a less 


coherent arrangement, characterized predominantly by undermanagement and 


inconsistent with the President's personality. 


The foregoing, of course, is nothing more than what Eckstein termed a 
plausibility probe for the propositions advanced earlier. Reagan's performance in 
one case demonstrates nothing conclusive about decision group systems. It does 
suggest, however, that changes in a decision group may be associated with dramatic 
and important changes in the political decision making process and, more generally, 
in policy outcomes. For this reason, the comparative inattention to group systems 
theories in the field of international relations is an important oversight. And the 
few such theories that are presently available, such as Janis' hypotheses about 
groupthink, are inadequate to the task of specifying the linkages between decision 
making systems and their political consequences. Greater attention to the "small 
systems" in international relations, and development of more precise hypotheses 
about their behavior and influence on larger systems, therefore promises new 


insight for students of international relations. 


| 
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"For the one point in which we have our very greatest advantage 
over the brute creation is that we hold converse with another, 
and can reproduce our thought in word" -- Cicero (1959) 
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Telling Stories: cans About Politics 
The academic prageny of the biennial series of American 
National Election Studies [BBES) are legion. By and large, they 
have sought to tell us HEBBBBEcans think about politics and 
eapectialily how they behave when they make their vote choice. 
Regearchers have answered these gquestians by developing ideal 
nodels of concepts Like ideology or issue voting and exploring 
how well actual voters stack up against the ideal. Theirs is a 
language of issues, candidate and party images, voter ideology 
and the short and long term forces that shape the vote. 
We propose to plough the game data, yet we seek to harvest a 
i.fferent crop. Qur concern is not with why people vote the way 
they do or how they think about their voting decision or whethe: 
ronmot they maintain a consistent political ideology in terms of 
Liberal-conservative continuum. Instead, we turn our attentian 
away from the abstractions of political thinking to a different 
questions “how do Americans falk about electoral politics" 
the environment of the ANES interview. 
A Narrative Approach 
Folitical talk €or narrative) is, after all, what the ANES 
responses really are. Yet, it if not enough to merely identify 
We would define “politics” broadly, extending 
government and elections and into the “social” arena for 
example Nimmo and Combs, 1990). The assumption of this paper is 
that the social domain is indeed very important. Not only does 
it regularly interact with the state, but people experience a | 
common language about electoral politics. It i the interaction 
with the social domain that praduces the conversation that we | 
address in this paper | 
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‘ 
The an-qoing controversy among political scientists over the 
Level of sophistication €or ideological consistency) posseseed by 
voters can thus be seen in a different Light. Lt 26 Not 2 
political ideology (for worldview) that voters potsess but rather 
anarrative ideology (or worldview). HEBBE= perspective, the 
characters and plots of political discourse provide the meaning 
that previous scholars have sought in terms of a 
Liberai-conservative ideological cantinuum. [mn other words we 
can underatand the narrative or story to represent which 
particular electoral message the individual identifies with and 
their political meaning from. 
A narrative approach to political talk Be the strands o 
technical discourse about issues (which have dominated the voting 
LO! Literature} with those ot poetics, Or Concerned 
with the aesthetic dimension of persuasion. Fisher noted that 
the two concepts were originally united. Vercenyi 
ta the pre-Socratics, Flato and Aristotle mythos and 
Lagos, imagination and thought," were “not yet distinet." 
Truth was not then the province of privileged discourse, 
considered truth »2e». the very instrument of truth, in the 
OT the Greek word aletheia. OF 
saying myth lays open to eidqht what without it would be 
utterly concealed, it reveale, Lifts out of primordial 
hiddenness and brings to Light a whole worlds it brings all] 
things forth and qives them forms a Vigcible palpable 
That “visible palpable presence" is exactly what many voting 
behavior researchers have sought in vain to find in terms o7 


t 
voters” political ideolody. Niemi and Weisberg (19793) ni | 
even thirty years after the publication of The American Vn 
(Campbell, Converse, Miller and tokes, 1960) the vision 
voters as Lideolagically unsophisticated still has consid 
currency (see for example Smith, i989 and Neuman, 19864) 
: Robert Lane work in the early 19406 documents th 
centrality of conversation in the construction of politica 
} ideology f{Lane, 1942) Where the American Voter coded su 
responses emphasizing group identification as non-ideole 
Lane views ideology from the perspective of the class and 
cultural concerns of his subjects, [In thie war, 
identification obtains a measure of political tor ideo] 
sophistication denied b a focus an the liberal~conservati : 
conversation peop] Make, nok something etched in stone 
We WELL deal with in this paper: the Likes/di i lee 
| the lwo marhkie ind thes presidential nominees 
Voters responding in liberal/conservative terms were categ 
“ideological” and given the highest level of 
coanceptualization. Next came voters who spoke in terms o7 
benefits," followed by "nature of the times” responses. TI 
| lowest category was reserved for responses with no “issiue" . 
content whatsoever. 
Leas than three percent of voters qualified as full 


ideological. Various re-codings and re-analyses of this and 
subsequent data have yielded substantially larger numbers of 
voters, leading Niemi and Weiebergq to conmelucde 
"volers are neither super-saphisticated nor abysamally igqnorant" 
(Niemi and Weisberg, op. 80). 
Of course, as Anthany Downs arques, voting Lteelf ise an 
irrational act because its costs outweigh its benefits (Downs, 
297 ) Basing his theory on the gmk of Downs and cognitive 
paychologiats Amos Tyversky and Daniel Kahneman, et al, Samuel 
Popkin suggests that voters derive their political knowledge as a 
“by-product” of ordinary life activities (Fopkin, i991). Et. 
our contention that one such activity structuring political 
knowledge atorytel ling. 
A storytelling approach is also congruent with the model oi 
human coanition offered by John Anderson 
describes assaciative neural networks consisting of 
interconnected “nodes" of memory which are drawn upon as the 
bradnm attempts to process stimuli ino a meaningful manner. | 
Anderson notes that familiar information is processed more 
rapidly. # Cubture plays a crucial role in how such networks are 
organized by providing the familiar information which facilitates 
information processing. Stories, moreover, can provide the ] 
contextual meaning around which memory and recall can be hasedi. | 
For more explicitly political treatment of associative 
networks, see Boynton and Lodge, 1P?Ps. 
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ror Candidates Bush and Dukakis and those questions askin 
respondents tikes and dislikes of the two partie: 
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Rather than using the codings for the variables provided by the 
interviews in order to be MBBBBBBBBBBBBses the narrative nature af the 
A ahreong cage can be made that research into how Americans 
CALE AabOUt politics would need TO be in The Tieid. 
The ANES, however, provides «a much more accessible data source 
For the recearcher with Limited resources. 
Mathods and Findings 
Answers and creating an inventory of the different stories toid 
and the characters appearing in those atories. We conan hed 
the number of times particular conversational patterns appeared. 
A canversational pattern is the repeated use of a particulas 
phrasing to tell a story. Even when the stories were different 
many respondents used the same language to tell the story. 
Bla prompts respondents To provide reasons to 
vote for Bush ¢€the first five mentions are coded as IUCPSk 
Variables fiueshion Be CICPSR asks "Ts Lhere 
anything in particular about Mr. Bush that might make you want to 
against him?," while question Bea prompts for a listing of 
those reasons CICRSE A gGimilar set of questions 
also included in our studies responses to question Ela C.a.. “Ts 
there anything in particular that you like about the Democratic 
Party?"3, fdislikes about the Democratic Party) and the 
correspon tions about the Republican Party Vise i 
4‘We are grateful to the Center for Folitical Studies at b hie 
University of Michigan for making this data available to us. 
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of benefitting the poor, or somehow disadvant aged. The talk 

about the poor produced man y Of the conversational patterns we 

Were Linterested in. Respondents most often b rought up the poor 

and disadvantaged when describmmgmmmiy they did not like Bush or 

the Republican party and why t hey liked Dukakis and the 

Democratic party. Forty one percent of the mentions a hout the 

Democratic party had to do with whether ar not the party would 

benefit disadvantaged groups. The conversational patterns were 

bar 

This COMMON tLtern differs fr 

traditional identification of issues in that the particular issue 

mention is not relevant. Rather than our sa ying that some number 

Of people mentioned a particular issue » and therefore this issuc 

WAS Important to the election, we can talk about narrative 

patterns. Regardless of particular convictions are patterns to 

conversation about politics. Being "for" something is part of 

that pattern, 
Likes and Dislikes 
Since the guestions required the respondent to tell a story i 

about likes and dislikes of the candidates and Parties, we 
decided to create a census of those likes an do dislikes to provide 
an indication of the basic nature of conversation a bout politics | 
Very few people were indifferent, We did not provide a census of | 
Specific issue mentions because we felt it ad equate enough to 
acknowledge that “issues" formed the basi S$ for particular / 


We were not concerned with trying to e 
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American political talk that experience in office ifs good 
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remembered differently by different peaple depending on the 
cultural background of the individual. [It if our hypothesis that 
cultural differences between redpondents can explain some of the 
contradictory stories that the respondents told. 
Feaople as Characters 
Sone marrative patterns were less about particular stories. 
ingtead, they invoked particular images. were aio common 
image. There were different types of people in these stories. 
There were working people, poor people, rich people, black. | 
Oople, white peaple, farming people, female people, average | 
people, business people, small business people, old people, East 
Coast peaple, middle class people, student people, homeless | 
peqpie. American narratives of politics seem to reflect some sort | 
of group consciousness. Respondents perceived the seciety to be 
divided up into a variety of different categories. 
Lane Revisited 
The concept that cultural interaction over time produces a : 
particular type of worldview is not new. Many #cholars have : 
painstakingly documented how the Life experiences of individuals | 
effects how the perceive society as a whole. Robert Lane’s work 
biographical in that he is concer how his subjects 
have arrived at their ideas. History and cultural stimuli are | 
crucial to understanding why the “common man believes what he : 
cloec.,, | 


Rapuano, the first subject mentioned in the book, feel 
heavily the old-world responsibility of his wife and thr: 
daughters. His burden leads him to conclude that he would p 
extra for a strong national defense. Rapuano’s gender made h 
responsible for his family in real legal terms. fime wag 4 
boundary in Rapuane’s situation because the interview was don 
in the 1960's when husbands were assigned full responsibil Q 
praviding and protecting their families. The context in w | 
this research takes place is as crucial as the cultural 
| Rapuano’s clase status made him consider whether or n 
could afford a few extra dollars a year in taxes. His ethn : 
atatus made him feel the need to have his family better of% 
! he had previously been. The example of Rapuano illustrates we 
the complexity of the political decision/opinion making proc: 
Revealing the Self 
| Although the respondents to the HES survey did not i 
the detail that Lane’s subjects did, they provided us wit! | ? 
occasional at ther 1 bavi COLL ic] AT} ci } 
; self. One respondent was a veteran whose experience Lead hia 
1 her to believe that preventing any future wars was absolute] 
| necessary. He found any defense buildup threatening. Anathe: 
1 veteran felt that gun control laws would inhibit his or her =] 
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| 
Sone respondents felt good about Dukakis and/or the 
Democratic party because their EBB family were Democrats. 
Others felt good about Busch and HEB Republican party because 
their whole family were li cans. One respondent wan a 
pacifist who was raised a Democrat but ER marrying a 
Republican. The facts of this respondent’s personal life caused 
one confusion. After living in Boston for a period of time, one . 
respondent felt that law enforcement was not efficient. This 
respondent felt Dukakis was at fault. Ancther respondent was 
scared that there might be another draft and her five sons would 
be forced to go to war. In these particular cases, respondents 
were Letting us ino oan how the politics of their everyday lives 
were affecting their assessment of electoral politics in this 
Directions for ai 
Ethnographic scholars teach us that race, class, gender and | 
ethnicity all play a big role in determining political culture 3 
for undividuals., Yet, they are very difficult concepts to 
articulate. On their wt when 
considered as a unit ee a prism, | 
or some other multi-dimensional space IE together by time, 
where the categories of race, class, Ei | 
x: At this point we do not know the gender of a particular 
respondent unless they state it in the answer. 
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The ability to draw sweeping conclusions about mass behavior 
lands etrong authority to the echolar. The cation of such 
research trends is to suppress the cde behavior. 
Speaking in the aggregate can also be [2 tool. 
linderstanding systematic differences between particular cultural 
the political is loet. [mn her article HEB African American | 

women, Deborah King arques that research ignores the 
mubtural differences between women masks “the differences in 
these [[i.@. raciam, sexiem, and there effects on 
self-image] for different qraups"” (C1988, p. 78). King 
apecifically discusses African American women and the effects af 
the interaction of class, race HE sex oppression on their lives. 
Her point is that we need to tin terms of multiple 
CONECLOUENeSss when we discuss black women. 

Spelman takes King’s analysis a step furhher iain 
expanding 1t to all groups (1988). Spelman makes the point thal | 
Person's Experience is conetituted by who they are 
culturally. To take a literature that purposefully excluded 
women and ethnic minorities and attemot to include them ie a 
rigtake. It is an attempt te talk about difference using the same 
theoretical constructs used to talk Sammmess. 

James Lea (1982) understands all [BBB cal consciousness 
to be conditioned by cultural inte; Cultural interaction 
is defined as both the stimuli that cut across group lines, like 


television, music, economics and the people receivi 4 
SBhimili. These cross-cutting stimuli are what camprise Flurra 
LOG LOAN POLlLitical spectacle (fEdelman, i988). fhe 
Create the images that are then taken in and ree PONS CoO ¥ ries 
individual. 
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Abstract 


The consensual aspects of decision making are essential for understanding policy decisions made 
by administrative organizations that take the form of a commission or board. Consensual decision making 
reflects the degree of policy cohesion exhibited by high-level officials within administrative organizations. 
Controlling for economic conditions and the median length of tenure for commission members, I argue 
that a commission chair’s length of tenure, the organizational stress placed upon the agency in the year 
prior to the re-appointment of the chair, and the partisan balance of the commission will have an effect 
on policy consensus. The Federal Open Market Committee (FOMC) of the Federal Reserve System serves 
as a Salient setting for testing these propositions in a time series context. The empirical results indicate 
that major intra-institutional differences exist between Board of Governor (BOG) and Regional Bank 
President (RBP) members of the Federal Open Market Committee (FOMC) regarding consensual 
behavior. Specifically, the findings reveal that the dissent behavior of BOG members is related to the 
length of commission chair tenure experience, while RBP members are not. Also, the results suggest that 
the degree of partisan balance for BOG members will have a significant impact on their policy dissent 
rates, but not for RPB members. Unlike RBP members, BOG members dissent rates are responsive to 
pressure periods preceding chair re-appointment. In terms of consensual decision making, these findings 
clearly demonstrate that these agents are fundamentally different from one another. This in turn has 
important implications for the study of other commission and board policy making bodies that consist of 
agents who are not all homogeneous. 


~ 
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1. Introduction 

Bureaucratic cohesion is viewed as an internal source of strength for administrative organizations 
(Meier 1987; Rourke 1984). The more cohesive a bureaucratic institution is regarding policy matters, 
the stronger they will be in face of external pressures, and the greater the commitment towards policy 
implementation they will exhibit. This type of cohesion will be closely related to the consensual nature 
of administrative organizations that make decisions as a commission or board. Alternatively stated, the 
degree of consensus (or dissensus) concerning policy directives will translate into the degree of cohesion 
for policy decisions among top-level officials within an administrative organization.' Consensual decision 
making is an important topic for study since it reveals the degree of support top-level officials give to 
specific policy decisions in multi-agent bureaucracies. Central to this framework is the assumption that 
dissenting votes (or opinions) cast will capture the level of cohesion for policy decisions within the 
bureaucracy. 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the effects of partisan commission balance, chair 


experience and re-appointment pressures on policy cohesion for different bureaucratic agents. The 


Federal Open Market Committee (FOMC) of the Federal Reserve System serves as the setting for 
assessing these theoretical propositions. This is a particularly robust setting to empirically test these 
propositions since (1) dissension is a rather rare and sometimes serious occurrence within this type of 
policy environment, and (2) intra-institutional differences exist between Board of Governor (BOG) and 


Regional Bank President members of the FOMC. 


2. Past Research on Consensual Decision Making 

Past research has long recognized the importance of consensus regarding the organizational 
mission of an administrative agency. For instance, James Q. Wilson (1989) purports that an agency must 
have consensual endorsement when defining its critical task(s) (e.g., "sense of mission"). Moreover, 


scholars recognize the importance of socialization and norms as a means to help shape policy and its 


administration (e.g., Barnard 1938; Crozier 1964; Dodd and Schott 1979; Downs 1967; Wilson 1989). 


Though this thread of research has focused on broad thematic agency goals, it has largely ignored the 
specific nature of policy cohesion within bureaucratic institutions. 

Past research on consensual decision making regarding specific policy matters has mostly centered 
on issues of judicial consensus within supreme courts (e.g., Gann-Hall and Brace 1989, 1990; Haynie 
1992; Peterson 1981; Ulmer 1986; Walker, Epstein, and Dixon 1988). These studies have explored the 
roles of leadership, legislative change, and institutional structure of the courts on judicial consensus. 
Also, in the area of monetary policymaking, scholars have examined variations in the level of consensus 
across different Federal Reserve chairs (e.g., Belden 1989; Havrilesky and Schweitzer 1990; Havrilesky 
and Gildea 1992; Knott 1986). This preceding work involving policy cohesion and the Federal Reserve, 
however, has only examined the individual differences that may (or may not) exist among commission 
chairs.* Recent research by Krause (n.d.) addresses the external and internal institutional forces that help 
shape consensual policy behavior in the area of domestic monetary policy, thus constituting an exception 
to this observation. The purpose here is to build upon the tradition of this past research, by (1) testing 
some general hypotheses concerning FOMC consensual behavior, and (2) examining whether differences 


exist between BOG and RBP agents, in terms of their aggregate consensual behavior. 


3. Consensus Building And The Institutional Role Of The Fed Chair 

The Federal Open Market Committee (FOMC) of the Federal Reserve System (Fed) is a superb 
example of an administrative policymaking body that takes the form of a commission or board. The 
FOMC determines national monetary policy by voting on directives set forth by the Fed chair. Seven 
of the twelve FOMC members are appointed by the U.S. President to fourteen year terms on the Board 
of Governors (BOG). The other five members are regional bank presidents (RBP). Although there are 


twelve bank presidents who are appointed by the local board of directors of their respective Federal 
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Reserve Banks, only five of the twelve are able to serve on the FOMC at any one time. Moreover, four 
of these positions rotate on an annual basis among the RBP’s with the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
president receiving a permanent seat. 

Fed chairs can set the agenda of the FOMC policy meetings. Unlike the ceremonial view of 
agency heads posited by Seidman and Gilmour (1986), Fed chairs are active in policy matters, as evinced 
by their use of power to build consensus for FOMC policy directives (Greider 1987; Havrilesky and 
Schweitzer 1990). This need to build consensus is largely centered on maintaining the power and 
credibility of the Federal Reserve as an institution (Borins 1972). On the whole, the primary difference 
in consensual decision making between the FOMC and other agencies may be the exceptional amount of 
scrutiny and publicity the former receives, which translates into a greater premium for FOMC policy 
consensus relative to other administrative organizations. 

Theoretical research conducted in the area of internal bureaucratic behavior also indicates that 
control of the agenda enables the chair or convener to influence decision making to a large extent 


(Niskanen 1971; Romer and Rosenthal 1978). Altfeld and Miller (1984) have argued that in most 


situations, monopoly control of the agenda gives the convener the ability to manipulate the preferences 


of the other members. Hill (1985) further argues that political executives can structure a committees’ 
voting alternatives since the agency implements the policy decisions of the committee over time. Thus, 
the Fed chair has monopoly power over the FOMC agenda, and will use bargaining strategies to win 
support for their policy preferences (Knott 1986).° 

In the case of the FOMC, dissenting votes occur with relative infrequency. Dissent voting can 
lead to negative repercussions from both external political actors and internal bureaucratic actors in loss 
of self-esteem, alienation from colleagues, and a perceived erosion of future career opportunities 
(Havrilesky and Schweitzer 1990). Furthermore, Greider (1987) points out there is pressure not to 


dissent for the sake of institutional loyalty and cohesion. Also, since FOMC policy decision making is 


a fairly predictable process for any given meeting, according to Gann-Hall and Brace (1989), it should 


be easier to cite a FOMC member dissenting than if the policy decision making process were more 


random. Thus, members of the FOMC have a proclivity for consensus regarding policy directives; 
therefore, for these reasons one would expect that the decision to dissent from policy directives is done 


with much deliberation and care.‘ 


4. Hypotheses 

This section sets forth some hypotheses on the general consensual behavior by FOMC members. 
The purpose here is to shed light on an area that has not received much attention. General policy 
consensus should be related to a number of factors such as chair experience, organizational stress brought 
upon by chair re-appointment pressures, and the partisan balance of commission members. These are 


discussed in greater detail below. 


4.1. The Effects of Fed Chair Tenure on Policy Consensus 

The level of experience a commission chair has attained can influence their consensus building 
capabilities regarding policy decisions. For instance, the amount of experience a Fed chair possesses will 
be related to their ability to build policy consensus. This will manifest itself in two ways. First, Fed 
chairs will be better able to build consensus since each meeting results in additional prestige, experience, 
loyalty, and persuasion powers for themselves. Simply, each successive FOMC meeting will enhance 
the consensus building (i.e., policy cohesion) capabilities for a given Fed chair, ceteris paribus. The 
effect of Fed chair experience, however, will rise at a diminishing rate as each successive FOMC meeting 
convened by a given Fed chair will increase their consensus building capabilities by less than unity. 
Simply, the marginal gain in consensus building capabilities for a given Fed chair acquired from presiding 


over their 10th to 11th FOMC meeting will be greater than the marginal gain obtained from convening 
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their 39th to 40th FOMC meeting. 

Second, newly appointed Fed chairs will experience a "freshman effect*" that will lead to greater 
FOMC policy consensus. Though some may argue that new Fed chairs both lack experience and cannot 
fully utilize the resources (e.g., rewards and sanctions) associated with their position effectively so as to 


bring about policy consensus, one can convincingly argue that FOMC members may be more consensual 


in order to maintain the strength and solidarity (or at least the appearance thereof) of the institution during 


this transition period. There are a few reasons to suggest such an effect. First, Fed behavior affects the 
stability and proper functioning of economic markets (Kettl 1986); therefore, FOMC members will be 
aware that policy consensus can serve as a means to quelch fears about new Fed chair leadership. 
Second, FOMC members will not want to make a negative initial impression on a new Fed chair who 
has the ability to make their professional life difficult. Finally, newly minted Fed chairs will also be 
more inclined not to take harsh policy stands that will draw the ire of FOMC colleagues.° Based upon 
these explanations, the first year of a new Fed chair’s tenure should reveal greater FOMC policy 
consensus. Both hypothesized relations should be especially true for BOG members, due to their closer 


working relationship and institutional position with the Fed chair.’ 


4.2. The Effect of Fed Chair Reappointment Pressure on Policy Consensus 

The reappointment pressures facing a commission or board chair can be overwhelming. This is 
especially true in the case of the Fed chair. Since the Fed is an institution that places a great deal of 
importance on maintaining its credibility and organizational unity (Borins 1972; Greider 1987; Havrilesky 
and Schweitzer 1990; Kettl 1986; Knott 1986), the period preceding the re-appointment of the Fed chair 
should also lead to greater policy consensus. In other words, a combination of fear, respect, and 
institutional loyalty on the part of FOMC members will contribute to greater consensual behavior during 


the year preceding a Fed chair’s re-appointment. As a result, dissent rates for FOMC members during 
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this period should decline so as to display the appearance of strong Fed chair leadership. As in the 


previous set of hypotheses, one can expect BOG members of having a greater tendency towards less 
policy dissensus in the year preceding a Fed chair’s re-appointment compared to RBP members, since 
the former tend to have a closer (and more dependent) working as well as institutional relationship with 


the Fed chair than the latter. 


4.3. The Effect of FOMC Partisan Balance on Policy Consensus 

The degree of partisan balance should play a large role in explaining policy cohesion for a 
commission or board type of body. The degree of partisan balance exhibited by a commission or board 
should be negatively related to policy consensus. This should be especially true in the area of monetary 
policy where many have noted partisan differences among FOMC members (e.g., Chappell, Havrilesky, 
and McGregor 1991; Havrilesky and Gildea 1992; Hibbs 1987; Luckett and Potts 1987; Woolley 1984). 
For instance, a BOG group comprising of three Republican appointees and four Democratic appointees 
would result in greater policy conflict; hence, policy dissensus, than one consisting of one Republican 
member and six Democratic members. This should be less true of RBP members since they are not 
appointed by a political principal (i.e., presidents), but instead are selected by the local board of directors 


of their respective Federal Reserve Regional Bank subject to Fed chair approval. 


4.4. Miscellaneous Factors 

Economic and internal institutional factors should be included in any model examining FOMC 
consensual decision making behavior. First, the macroeconomic policy objectives of the Fed must be 
considered.* These objectives consist of unemployment and inflation.’ Both of these variables should 
exert a positive impact on monetary policy dissent rates, since disagreement by FOMC members will 


increase over which course of policy action(s) to take in order to combat these problems. This 
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disagreement will generally tend to divide along both agent and partisan lines (Krause n.d.).'° 

Internal organizational considerations reflecting the socialization process within the Fed need to 
be accounted for when examining FOMC dissent behavior." It is expected that FOMC members will 
learn the institutional norms of monetary policymaking through time as they acquire experience. This 
general concept is operationalized as the length of FOMC tenure. In order to account for the linear and 
nonlinear impact of FOMC tenure on dissent rates, the annual median length of tenure and the annual 
median length of tenure squared components are included in each model respectively. The former 
captures the linear trend in monetary policy dissents attributable to tenure. As the median level of 
experience for FOMC members rises, the higher the monetary policy dissent rate should become. The 
latter concept should yield a concave parabola exhibiting a negative impact on policy dissent rates. In 
other words, as the median level of FOMC experience rises, monetary policy dissent rates will rise to 
a certain level, before falling off with successive increases in median FOMC experience. Intuitively, as 


new FOMC members become socialized into the monetary policymaking process, they become more 


willing to cast a dissenting vote due to their diminishing fears of retribution from other members up to 


a certain point. After this maximal point, FOMC members in a highly seasoned setting will be less likely 
to dissent because (1) they will possess more maturity by placing a greater premium on policy cohesion; 
and (2) a highly experienced FOMC will accumulate more internal power (in terms of professional 
security and actual expertise of the monetary policymaking process), thus exerting greater influence on 


proposed policy actions by the Fed chair than a less experienced FOMC. 


5. Data and Model Specification 
The data employed in this analysis covers the period between February 1970 and December 
1990." This research focuses on the dissent rates for domestic FOMC policy directives since (a) these 


directives occur with temporal regularity, and (b) are the most powerful and salient decision-making tools 
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the Fed has at its disposal. Past research reveals that BOG and RBP members are fundamentally different 


since they serve different contractual principals; therefore, the calculus underlying monetary policy 
decisions will differ among these types of FOMC members (Knott 1986; Krause n.d.). Alternatively 
stated, examination of total FOMC dissent rates can be quite misleading and should not be pursued since 
BOG and RBP members have different contractual principals as well as different motivation and incentive 
structures.'* Thus, policy dissent rates are analyzed as two separate dependent variables.’ Each 
model is specified in the following manner”: 

DISSENT, = a + b,INFLATION,, +b,UE,, + b;TENURE,+ b,TENURE?, (Eq. 1) 

+ b,LNEXP, + b,FRESH, + b;,REAPPT, + b,PD, + e, 


(Hypothesized Relations: b,, b,, b; > 0; by, b;, bg < 0) 


DISSENT, = percentage of BOG (RBP) dissenting votes cast to total BOG (RBP) votes cast 
at meeting t; 

INFLATION,, = measured as the first difference in the CPI between months t-1 and t-2; 
measured as the national civilian unemployment rate lagged’® one month 
prior to meeting t; 
annual median length of tenure for BOG (RBP) members at meeting t; 
annual median length of tenure squared for BOG (RBP) members at 
meeting t; 
the natural log of the number of meetings chaired by the current Fed chair 
at meeting t; 
coded a value of 1 in the first year of a Fed chair’s tenure; 0 otherwise; 
coded a value of 1 in the year preceding Fed chair re-appointment, 


0 otherwise; 


Where 
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absolute deviation in partisan composition of BOG (RBP'’) members from 
fifty percent of the total number of BOG (RBP) members at meeting t. 


error term. 


6. Model Calibration 

Preliminary data analysis determined whether the basic assumptions of the OLS model were 
violated. Significant residual serial correlation (as evinced by the Durbin-Watson statistic reported at the 
bottom of Tables 1 & 2), which often poses problems in the analysis of time series data, does not exist 
for either of the models presented in this study. The statistically significant chi-square statistic for the 
White test in Table 1, however, does reveal that the residual vector is hetereoskedastic (i.e., the residual 
variance is not constant across all observations) for the BOG model.'* Heteroskedasticity within the 
context of OLS suggests that least squares estimators are not efficient. In other words, least squares 
estimators will not possess the smallest variance among all unbiased estimators. In order to remedy this 


problem, a weighted least squares technique also proposed by White (1980) is utilized for estimating the 


BOG regression models.'? The White technique is selected since the form of the heteroskedasticity (0°,) 


was unknown. Further, time series data is often plagued by the existence of unit roots (i.e., 
nonstationarity). The existence of unit roots can lead one not only to making incorrect statements about 
behavioral relations, but misrepresent the true nature of the social process in question. A Dickey-Fuller 
test was employed for each dependent series. The results of these tests lend strong support for the 


alternative hypothesis that both BOG and RBP dissent rates are stationary time series. 


7. Findings 


The results of the regression analysis for the BOG ie appears in Table 1.” This regression 
model is significant at the p < .01 level and explains 6% of the adjusted variation in the dependent 


e, = 
| 
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variable: BOG monetary policy dissent rates (BOG). In this model, both the economic (INFLATION 


and UE) and commission tenure (TENURE and TENURE?) variables possess the correct hypothesized 


signs, and are statistically significant at the ten percent level or less. The coefficients for each of the 
{Insert Table 1 Here] 

economic variables indicates that a one unit increase in the price level (INFLATION) will bear a greater 
dissensual impact on monetary policy decision making than a one unit increase in the unemployment rate. 
Both tenure variables (TENURE and TENURE?) clearly demonstrate not only the importance of norms 
and the socialization process within the FOMC, but also reflect the effect of a more seasoned FOMC on 
monetary policy consensus. These results run counter to the prevailing notion in the public administration 
literature that infers a positive relationship between the level of experience for key actors within the 
agency and bureaucratic policy cohesion (Fesler 1986; Heclo 1977). In other words, it appears that a 
less seasoned set of BOG members are less inclined to stir up trouble by dissenting from policy directives 
set forth by the Fed chair than a more experienced group.”" 

The partisan balance variable (PD) demonstrates that greater partisan balance among BOG 
members will result in higher policy dissent rates for these FOMC members. The negative coefficient 
associated with the Fed chair reappointment variable (REAPPT) achieves statistical significance at the 
ten percent level. This finding weakly indicates that BOG members will be less apt to dissent in the year 
preceding a chair’s re-appointment. The gradual change in Fed chair experience (LNEXP) exhibits a 
negative significant impact upon BOG monetary policy dissent rates. In other words, the ability of Fed 
chairs to build consensus for policy directives rises in an incremental manner through the course of their 
tenure. Also, the results suggest that Fed chairs do have an easier time building consensus (i.e., policy 
cohesion) for policy directives they set forth in their first year at the helm (FRESH). This finding 
indicates that Fed chairs do receive additional support in their first year on the job from their BOG 


colleagues. Though these coefficients are small in magnitude, one must remember that FOMC dissents 
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are fairly rare and exhibit a significant overt dissatisfaction with policy directives as discussed earlier in 
the paper (Greider 1987; Havrilesky and Schweitzer 1990; Krause n.d.). 

Table 2 reports the results of policy dissent rates for RBP members of the FOMC. This 
regression model is barely significant at the p < .05 level, and only explains is of the adjusted variation 
in RBP monetary policy dissent rates (RBP). The relatively low explanatory of this model vis-a-vis the 
previous model strongly suggests that the nature of consensual decision making on the FOMC sharply 
differs among BOG and RBP members. The statistically insignificant regression coefficients for both 
changes in the price level (INFLATION) and unemployment rate (UE) variables indicate that 

{Insert Table 2 Here] 


macroeconomic conditions appear to be considerably more important in explaining BOG monetary policy 


dissent rates than for RBP monetary policy dissent rates.” As in the BOG model, both tenure variables 


(TENURE and TENURE’) are both the correct hypothesized sign and statistically significant at the five 


and ten percent levels respectively. This suggests that monetary policy cohesion wanes as FOMC 
members acquire greater experience and security in their positions. The effects of Fed chair tenure on 
monetary policy dissent rates for the RBP model is consistent with the results obtained from the BOG 
model.” Specifically, less experienced committees will be less willing to dissent from policy directives 
set forth by the Fed chair for fear of possible retribution (Greider 1987; Havrilesky and Schweitzer 
1990). 

The partisan balance variable (PD) in the RBP model reveals that variations in partisan balance 
among RBP members will not have a significant effect on RBP policy dissent rates. This is not surprising 
when one considers that BOG members are appointed by a political principal (i.e., U.S. president) who 
has distinct partisan preferences; whereas, RBP members are appointed by non-political principals (i.e., 
local board of directors at each respective Federal Reserve bank). The positive coefficient associated with 


the Fed chair reappointment variable (REAPPT) just fails to reach statistical significance at the ten 
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percent level. This result, however, is surprising since it weakly suggests that RBP members are more 


apt to policy dissensus in the year preceding the chair’s re-appointment. This may be explained by the 


fact that RBP members are unconcerned with exhibiting organizational unity in the period preceding Fed 


chair reappointment, since (1) they do not share the same close working relationship with the Fed chair 
that their BOG counterparts possess, and (2) are not dependent upon the Fed chair for institutional 
resources as is the case with BOG members. Unlike their BOG counterparts, the consensual behavior 
of RBP members is not related to the amount of experience the Fed chair possesses. The gradual change 
in Fed chair experience (LNEXP) exhibits a negative, yet insignificant impact upon RBP monetary policy 
dissent rates (RBP). Also, Fed chairs do not have a significantly easier time building or acquiring 


consensus among RBP members for policy directives they set forth in their first year as chair (FRESH). 


8. Conclusion 

The purpose of this research has been to focus on an often neglected dimension of public 
administration: consensual decision making of commission or board type organizations. This concept 
demonstrates one way in which agency policy cohesion can be measured. The findings presented here 
suggest that there are distinct differences in the consensual behavior among BOG and RBP FOMC 
members. Specifically, the consensual behavior of BOG members will be directly related the amount of 
experience the Fed chair possesses, and the institutional pressures brought forth in the year preceding the 
reappointment of a Fed chair. Thus, in terms of consensual behavior, BOG members appear to be much 
more sensitive to both the position and situations facing Fed chairs than their RBP counterparts. At the 
same time, however, this study does show that BOG members exhibit greater partisan-based policy 
conflict than RBP members. 

From a broader perspective, there are a couple of lessons to be learned that are applicable to the 


study of other policy making commissions and boards. First, the results clearly indicate that agents are 
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not homogeneous; rather, they may vary in formal ways such as having different contractual principals, 
and informal ways such as having different types of working/professional relationships with the 
commission or board chair. Second, the results presented here countervail the prevailing notion in the 
literature on the bureaucracy that views increased experience within the top-level of an administrative 
organization as being associated with greater policy cohesion (e.g., Fesler 1986; Heclo 1977). The 
reason for this is that more experienced members of such an entity may feel that there are lower 
professional and personal costs associated with dissenting from the commission chair as compared to less 
experienced members. 

Though this analysis examines only one case, it hopes to be instructive regarding future research 
in the general area of bureaucratic policy cohesion. Future research should examine differences in 


professional training (e.g., lawyers vs. economists) and previous work experience (e.g., private sector 


vs. public sector) among commission members and there impact on bureaucratic policy cohesion.” 


Another fruitful avenue of research in this area may lie in the linkage between bureaucratic policy 
cohesion and its effect on policy implementation. In closing, consensual decision making within 
administrative organizations is an essential concept that needs to be further explored if we wish to acquire 


insight into bureaucratic cohesion and solidarity regarding matters of policy and administration. 
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Endnotes 


1. Policy cohesion can be defined in various terms such as an organization’s agenda or expectations. In 


this analysis, policy cohesion deals with the level of consensus (or dissensus) at the top-level of the 


administrative organization with respect to policy directives or decisions set forth. 

2. In a similar vein, Doig and Hargrove’s (1987) research on administrative leadership has largely 
focused on differences among individuals. 

3. In theory, the board chair still may exercise his authority through control of the agenda, although a 
stringent "take it or leave it" attitude may diminish his level of support among other board members. 
Heclo (1977) echoes a similar sentiment by claiming that political executives can more effectively build 
support for their policy preferences by eliciting conditional cooperation as opposed to invoking their 
authority. 

4. Similarly, Niou and Ordeshook (1984) argue that potential retribution promotes consensus. 

5. This concept should not be confused with the freshman effect found in the judicial politics literature 
which states that first year justices will be more consensual than in latter years since they do not wish to 
antagonize "senior" members of the court (e.g., Snyder 1958; Nixon 1992). 

6. This point is consistent with the freshman effect among newly appointed associate justices found in the 
judicial politics literature (e.g., Snyder 1958; Nixon 1992). 

7. Specifically, BOG members and Fed chairs’ (1) work together in the same offices in Washington, 
D.C., (2) share the same contractual principal (in institutional terms): the U.S. president, and (3) the Fed 
chair isa BOG member. In addition, Havrilesky and Gildea (1992, p. 412) aptly note that BOG members 
are quite sensitive to the wishes of the Fed chair since they lack their own institutional resources. This 
is not the case for RBP members who have access to vast institutional resources at their respective 
Federal Reserve regional bank. 


8. Inclusion of an international macroeconomic policy objective variable (e.g., exchange value of U.S. 


dollar to a German Mark) is not deemed appropriate for this analysis since the FOMC conducts separate 
policy directives for international currency. Also, many scholars studying Fed behavior (e.g., Beck 1982, 
1984, 1987; Hakes 1990) have found evidence that these policy variables have a negligible effect on 
domestic monetary policymaking. 

9. Economic growth is also a macroeconomic policy objective. However, past research has shown that 
economic growth (as measured by the first difference of the Federal Reserve’s Industrial Production index 


between months t-1 and t-2) plays no role in explaining FOMC dissent behavior (Krause n.d.). 


Preliminary analysis containing this variable showed that this variable had a small and highly insignificant 


impact on all models tested in this paper. Deletion of this variable did not alter the substantive results 
(in terms of sign, magnitude, or level of significance) for any of the other independent variables in each 
of the models presented here. 

10. Also, research by Gildea (1990) and Havrilesky and Gildea (1992) examines the partisan dimension 
of FOMC decision making as it relates to economic conditions, while Knott (1986) focuses attention on 
the BOG/RBP dichotomy. 

11. Both Greider (1987) and Havrilesky and Schweitzer (1990) discuss the importance of the socialization 
process regarding FOMC members and monetary policy decision making. 

12. All data came from The Federal Reserve Bulletin series. 

13. The modest correlation coefficient between BOG and RBP policy dissent rates (.16) lends further 
support to this contention. 

14. In my earlier research (Krause n.d.), the dependent variables were treated as levels (i.e., event 
counts). Since model estimation via these maximum likelihood methods proved to be intractable (i.e., 
global convergence conditions were not satisfied), the variables in this research were converted into 
percentage rates in order to facilitate proper statistical estimation. The empirical results should not 


substantively differ based upon the choice between these measures since bivariate correlations between 
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the dissent level and dissent rate measures equaled .996 for BOG, and .961 for RBP respectively. 


15. Dissents are not divided on the basis of whether they were on the side of monetary tightness or ease 
since the central issue is in the deviation of opinion from the Fed chair’s policy position. 

16. Both Beck (1982) and Lombra and Moran (1980) suggest that the use of lagged values of 
macroeconomic policy objectives are realistic since the FOMC often ignores staff forecasts. 

17. Since RBP members are not actually appointed by U.S. presidents, I argue that RBP members will 
feel a certain amount of partisan kindredness and loyalty to the current presidential administration at the 
time of their appointment. 

18. The White test for heteroskedasticity is based on the comparison of the sample variance of the least 
square estimators under homoskedasticity and under heteroskedasticity. The White test is preferred to 
the often used Breusch-Pagan test since the latter is sensitive to minor violations of the assumption of 
normality of the regression disturbance (Kmenta 1986, p. 295). 

19. The White technique first computes the regression using ordinary least squares (OLS) estimation, but 
then computes a heteroskedastic-consistent covariance matrix (White 1980). The White estimator of the 
variances of the least squares regression coefficients will take the following form: 


¢, 


Estimated Variance (8) = 


Cragg (1983) has demonstrated that in small and moderate size samples this estimator has a downward 
bias. This is not a problem for this application since the sample size is large for both of the models 
presented here. 
20. The mean and standard deviation of dissent rates for the following dependent series is as follows: 
BOG = 6.51% and 10.36%; and RBP = 10.55% and 16.31%. Though these values are extremely 
small in magnitude, one must remember that there are great incentives for FOMC members not to dissent 


(Greider 1987; Havrilesky and Schweitzer 1990). 
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21. The effects of the linear and squared tenure terms cancel each other out when the median annual 
FOMC tenure for BOG members equals 7.69 years (median FOMC tenure parameter estimate / median 
FOMC tenure’ parameter estimate = |2.69|/|-.35| = 7.69). Since the raw values for each observation 
never reach or surpass this "threshold" level, one can conclude that the linear component of FOMC 
tenure and its impact on policy dissent rates dominates the effects of the squared component of FOMC 
tenure on policy dissensus. Simply, the net effect of these FOMC tenure variables reveals that more 
seasoned FOMC’s will have a positive impact on policy dissensus, however, this impact will rise at a 
decreasing rate. 

22. These results are consistent with Knott’s (1986, pp. 207-208) contention that regional bank interests 
may reflect regional economic goals, private interests, and/or a fairly constant level of institutional 
support rather than national macroeconomic goals. 


23. The median annual FOMC tenure for RBP members must equal 7.31 years (median FOMC tenure 


parameter estimate / median FOMC tenure? parameter estimate = |6.21|/|-.85| = 7.31) for the linear 


and squared terms to cancel each other out. Once again, the raw values for each observation never reach 
or surpass this "threshold" level; therefore, one can conclude that the linear component of FOMC tenure 
and its impact on policy dissent rates greatly outweighs the effects of the squared component of FOMC 
tenure on policy dissensus. Simply, the net effect of these FOMC tenure variables indicate that more 
experienced FOMC’s will result in successive increases in policy dissensus, however, they will rise at 
a declining rate. 

24. One notable exception is Havrilesky and Schweitzer (1990) analysis of the effects of professional 
experience and training for FOMC members on their dissent behavior. Their study, however, does not 
focus on the concept of policy consensus in terms of deviation of general opinion from the Fed chair’s 
policy position. Instead, they examine the type of dissenting votes (i.e., "ease" and "tightness") cast by 


FOMC members. 
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TABLE 1 


A Multivariate Model of BOG Policy Dissent Behavior (February 1970-December 1990) 


OLS Estimation (with White Heteroskedastic-Consistent Robust Standard Errors) 


Dependent Variable = Percentage of BOG Dissents to BOG Votes Cast per Meeting (BOG) 


Independent Variables t-ratio 


Constant 
INFLATION, ; 
TENURE, 
TENURE’, 
LNEXP, 
FRESH, 
REAPPT, 


PD, 


Regression Diagnostics 
Adjusted R? 

F statistic 

Standard Error of Regression 
Durbin-Watson Statistic 
White Test: x7(44) 


Dickey-Fuller coefficient 
(Dependent Variable) 


Number of Observations 


Significant at p < .10. 
” Significant at p < .05. 


“ Significant at p < .01. 


8.54 93 
2.42 3.00°" 
1.15 
2.69 1.70" | 
-.35 
-3.50 
-6.59 
-4.24 -1.93" 
-1.74 
20 
7.33" 
9.29 
1.99 | 
56.73" 
209 
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TABLE 2 


A Multivariate Model of RBP Policy Dissent Behavior (February 1970-December 1990) 


OLS Estimation 


Dependent Variable = Percentage of RBP Dissents to RBP Votes Cast per Meeting (RBP) 


Independent Variables b t-ratio 


Constant 
INFLATION, 
TENURE, 
TENURE’, 
LNEXP, 
FRESH, 
REAPPT, 


PD, 


Regression Diagnostics 
Adjusted R? 

F statistic 

Standard Error of Regression 
Durbin-Watson Statistic 
White Test: +7(44) 


Dickey-Fuller coefficient 
(Dependent Variable) 


Number of Observations 


Significant at p < .10. 
” Significant at p < .05. 


“ Significant at p < .01. 


2.17 25 
1.40 1.11 
1.24 1.41 
6.21 2.15" 
-.85 -1.81° 
2.17 -1.31 
-1.40 -.34 
5.98 1.58 
-2.94 433 
04 | 
15.96 
1.83 
51.28 
| 209 
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THE PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SECTORS: THE HISTORY OF AN IDEOLOGICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE 


Introduction 


It is curious, is it not, that political scientists who study 
public law often do so with such little reference to the private 
law? It is almost as if Rembrandt drew shadows without light or 
Bach created contrapuntals without any sense of rhythm. We know 
things by contrast, and without getting into the finer points of 
the dialectic, which depends upon the resolution of opposites 
through the Idea's historical progress, the philosophers of science 
have generally concluded that it is difficult to know much about 
anything, except by contrast. 


Constitutional Law makes up but three hours out of the 
American law school's ninety hour curriculum - a stubborn little 
fact that will not go away. Another, more significant, fact is 
that the greatest odyssey of reason in the history of human 
knowledge, the evolution of the common law, occurred almost 
exclusively within the private sector. The most erratic edicts of 
even sensible kings, or the occasionally reasonable edicts of 
England's most erratic kings, made little impact on the common law 
of property, contract, tort, wills, trusts, estates and the like. 
And, even when the parliament began to take itself seriously 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, it limited itself to 
such definitional, largely evidentiary, innovations as the Statute 
of Frauds. So many cases before the courts wasted time on whether 
someone had promised to stand for someone else's debt, or transfer 
an interest in land, or agreed to be married, that the parliament 
decided to help the common law by requiring such provisions be put 
in writing. The common law's practitioners no doubt appreciated the 
assistance. But I suspect that after a pint or two of an evening, 
they assured themselves that such revisions were merely 
administrative, and not of the essence. 


Anglo-American law, of which the common law is so much a part 
and for which both practicioner and scholar have given so much 
reverence over the centuries, has a pattern to it. It is a pattern 
that, above all, thinks of the whole of law as a grand unity, the 
outer parameters of which, miraculously, have changed little over 
centuries. Put another way, though the substance of both private 
and public law has been greatly altered over the years, and though 
the allocation of the law's burdens have intermittently fallen in 
different portions within the public or private sectors throughout 
the law's development, the private and public sectors still sum to 
but one Anglo-American law. 


We can best understand the balance of the private and the 
public sectors within the law by understanding not only the 
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placement of different legal concerns within either the private or 
public jurisdiction. We need also to understand the complementarity 
of these concerns as they interact across their private and public 
jurisdictions. Placement and complementarity are discernible 
throughout the history of Anglo-American law, but they are best 
examined, I suggest, within an intellectual model that includes the 
three traditional intellectual levels of a) substance, b) 
methodology, and c) epistemology. The pyramid of knowledge is as 
applicable to the study of the law as it is to the study of any 
social science. 


Any study of the substance of law must include both a clear 
knowledge of the participants in the law's struggle, and the 
particulars of what they are fighting over. Any study of the method 
of the law must include the study of those institutions that are 
responsible for the creation of the law, including the judicial and 
legislative branches as they have competed for rule making 
dominance in the Anglo-American world, at least since the Glorious 
Revolution. The judicial branch, of course, still adjudicates far 
more private than public law, as it has throughout Anglo-American 
legal history. The legislative branch creates public law. 


A study of the private to public domains of law is also 
essential to an understanding of the methodology of Anglo-American 
law. As the law of post-Norman England began its disaggregative 
process, separacing private from public domains, the private 
location of vital components of the law, such as the laws of 
contract and property, have shown themselves to be predictive of 
the substance of the law. 


Finally, any study of the law's epistemology must include the 
study of the forms of the law, fully in the sense of Plato's forms 
as he spoke of them in the seventh book of The Republic. Knowledge 
has containers, so to speak, and the shape of these sontainers has 
great determinative value for the method and substance of what lies 
within them. This paper suggests that the forms of the law 
correlate to a considerable degree with the locus of legal 
determination (court or legislature). But it suggests that these 
forms correlate even better with whether the law resides within the 
public or the private domain. The law's epistemological forms, of 
course, also affect the substance of law. 


In my view, the epistemological level of inquiry into the 
forms of law is best accomplished through a recognition of the 
cognitive nature of the legal form. This cognitive nature is best 
understood by following Hegel's distinctions between analytic and 
synthetic cognitions. Simply put, what Hegel required for a 
synthetic cognition was the introduction of a qualitatively 
differentiated variable, an orange in juxtaposition with an apple. 
Within the Hegelian context, this cognition represented some new 
consideration, some novel understanding that should be included in 
the defining of a current reality or a historical progress. An 
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exclusive attention to qualitatively similar variables constituted 
only an analytic cognition for Hegel. The internal calculus of such 
Similar variables rendered something that Hegel considered to be 
incapable of understanding the full breadth of either human reality 
or human progress. 


This paper assays whether the form of the law at given moments 
of Anglo-American legal evolution correlates with a) the law's 
placement within the legislative or judicial jurisdictions, or b) 
the law's character as private or public law. Generally, as with 
Hegel, the analytic cognition in the law favors an existing, 
logically consistent interpretation of the law, while the synthetic 
cognition favors the inclusion of the law's movement into something 
altogether different. This inclusion or omission of the 
differentiated variable, I argue, has greatly impacted both the 
jurisdictional methodologies of the legislative or the judicial 
sectors, and the placement of the law within the private or public 
domains. 


With the above brief description of the three analysis levels 
in mind, the principal holding of this paper is that THE STRUGGLES 
BETWEEN THE JUDICIAL VERSUS THE LEGISLATIVE JURISDICTIONS 
THROUGHOUT ANGLO-AMERICAN LAW ARE OF LESS IDEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
THAN ARE THE STRUGGLES BETWEEN THE PLACEMENT OF THE LAW WITHIN THE 
PRIVATE OR THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. Put another way, the struggle between 
the judicial and legislative jurisdiction that has typified the 
political science literature's accounts of the argument over Anglo- 
American rule-making is in fact of less ideological significance 
than is the struggle that has taken place between the private and 
public domains of law. Both the legislative/judicial dichotomy, 
and the private/public dichotomy, naturally, are themselves 
impacted by ideological preferences for different substantive laws, 
as well as by preferences for different forms of law. 


A Brief History 


The modern essence of Anglo-American law has its roots in Magna 
Carta. This single-celled algae of a document, providing ail that 
was necessary for the barons to restore their feudal privileges, 
and all that was necessary to maintain the wholeness of the realm, 
was captured in one, relatively brief document. Taken as a sum. the 
instrument was grandly synthetic, commingling as it did all that 
was contractually owed between the barons and the king with 
important political arrangements such as provisions for the common 
counsel's replenishment upon the death of a baron. In addition, 
embryonic understandings of feudal relief, wardship, and even 
scutage wrapped themselves in larger understandings about the 
relationship of the king to his nobles. These early reciprocities 
were neatly tucked within public understandings, or within what 
might later be called a social contract. This was the feudal 
bargain. 
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Throughout the middle ages, the alienation of privately owned 
land became increasingly separated from these early understandings; 
the enfeoffment ceremony, for example, being public only in the 
sense that townspeople witnessed the symbolic passage of bark, 
leaf, or dirt to pass real property. In the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, it was Coke, following on Littleton 
one hundred and fifty years earlier, who juxtaposed private and 
public sector jurisdictions more diametrically than ever. Where 
Littleton had but chronicled the separation, Coke enshrined it in 
a way that left the principal philosophical catalyst for that 
opposition, the common law's element of reason, buried deeply 
within disputes like those of the convoluted Shelley's Case. 


A 1584 landmark of the common law, Shelley came down to 
whether an interest in land was passed by bequest or by contract, 
the intention of the testator ostensibly guiding what the 
disposition of the case should be. But Coke, though disenguously 
arguing for the intention of the testator, made the case on 
different grounds, almost certainly not those of the testator's 
intention. In so doing, Coke engrossed the remainder interest of 
the will with the fee simple interest of the contract, a 
combination that favored the stronger interest (the fee simple and 
its contractual protection) so that the certainty and 
predictability of the laws of contract and real property were 
forevermore strengthened. 


Certainty and predictability were what the common law had been 
seeking since the last year of William's reign, when the Domesday 
Book kept straight who owned what and who therefore owed the king 
both fealty and whatever tax was currently applicable. But what 
Coke accomplished at the end of the sixteenth century went well 
beyond William's recordings, for it was not long before Coke took 
what was by then a nearly sui juris private law of property and 
contract, and made its reasoned regularity available to those who 
wanted kings to adhere to the law a good bit more than they were 
otherwise inclined to do. 


By the early seventeenth century, the Stuarts were soon 
outdoing the sixteenth century Tudors in the political excesses 
that a rising commercial class, girded by their common law as much 
as by their money, would not tolerate. With a brief stop for Dr. 
Bonham's Case in 1610 (Coke successfully arcvueing there that no 
one, such as a physician, should be tried by those, like the London 
Board of Surgeons, who might benefit from an unfavorable judgment), 
Coke was ready for the nasty joust with James I that capped his 
service to English law. 


Goaded by the King's sarcastic reply to his suggestion that a 
public official should be appointed with the approval of those he 
served, the elderly but now much revered Coke smerted from the 
King's rebuke but long enough to spell out the 1628 Petition of 
Right. In The Petition, the law rejoindered the Crown in a way that 


left the Stuarts no answer and English history, along with Anglo- 
American jurisprudence, was never the same. At the level of 
substance (according to the tripartite analysis outlined above) the 
commercial interests of the day were far better off because of what 
Coke did. At the level of methodology, the courts' position as 
legal arbiters so trumped the Crown that the reason of the law 
furthered the claims of those parliamentarians who would, by the 
end of the century, write laws of their own without threat of 
dismissal. 


But, at the level of form, at the epistemological level, we 
find the most subtle, and most important, product of Coke's 
magnificent tenure. If the beginning of the seventeenth century 
marked the point where the common law's reason had so matured that 
it could not only trump a king but trump kings forever, then so too 
that period marked the housing of increasingly differentiated 
cognitions within a now fully separated private and the public 
sectors. 


Disaggregating not only the substance of Magna Carta, but, as 
if in a centrifuge that separates elements according to their 
gravities, Coke ratified the increasing separation of the law into 
the reason of the private contract (with its offers and 
acceptances, its considerations and its mutualities) and the public 
law's consideration of other, non-private matters. The evolution of 
the law of alienation had been going on for centuries. But, with 
Coke, the private contract's element of reason was at one time 
ratified within the private law and at the same time used to 
elevate a public institution like the parliament. This meant that 
the contractual form, the analytic form with its qualitatively 
Similar money and money-valued variables, would remain within the 
private sector for the next three hundred and fifty years, and the 
synthetic considerations of the law would increasingly be found 
within the public domain. Shelley, Dr. Bonham, and, finally, the 
Petition of Right, only built the wall of private to public 
separation higher then it had ever been. 


Mr. Blackstone's Alarm 


The political reality of the later seventeenth century's Glorious 
Revolution is well understood. In the spirit of that Revolution, 
John Locke, Lord Ashley, and the other Revolutionaries were figures 
of some importance to both the development of the law's substance 
and its placement within its legislative or judicial jurisdictions. 
But even the working out of substantive and institutional 
arrangements that the late seventeenth century witnessed in England 
was just that -- a working out. The large stones, the allocations 
between the private and public domains, were set in place far 
earlier in the century. Contract and property were already separate 
and sacrosanct by the time of the Glorious Revolution, and if the 
isolation of these private conventions behind a now substantial 
wall of separation from the public law was to be the price of such 
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status, then the hand dealt to Locke and the Revolutionists of 1688 
could not, in fact, have been played any other way. 


Kingly demotion within the English government was motivated by 
the incorporation of the common law's reason into areas where the 
king was deemed to have no business. The cost of that demotion was 
to make that other public institution, the parliament, stronger. 
But if the fact that the real struggle was only tactically a matter 
of powers within the public domain was not clear in the writings of 
Coke, (and I think it is at least implicit) the fact that a much 
larger struggle was going on between the public and the private 
domain could surely not have been made clearer than it was by 
Coke's successor as keeper of the common law, the English 
Hammurabi, William Blackstone. 


Blackstone, though chronologically the jurisprudential 
successor to Coke, differed from Coke at all three levels of our 
analysis. Although at the substantive level he shared Coke's 
fondness for the commercial facilitation that the common law could 
render, Blackstone's fondness for commercial law was far more 
narrow politically than Coke's. Whereas Coke had used the 
supporting reason of the private law to foster political change, 
Blackstone feared that the cart had somehow been shifted behind the 
horse. As a result, the vehicle of the parliament, though perhaps 
designed to ensure greater reason than the Stuart kings were 
providing, was now motoring far too easily on its own. Parliament 
was beginning to pass laws that, unlike the Statute of Frauds, did 
a great deal more than clarify evidentiary principles. 


What to do? Blackstone was nothing if not diligent and so, in 
response to his horrific discovery that the "the statute book is 
swelled to ten times a larger bulk"’ than it was but a few years 
earlier, he sought to inoculate the English law from further 
legislative damage. His antibiotic was four encyclopedic volumes, 
each devoted to purging the common law from parliament's 
legislative intrusions and, at the same time, freeze the common law 
within a scholarly time capsule. His Commentaries, therefore, are 
a rendition of the ancient writs and rights, each receiving its 
ordered due in book after book of exegesis. Blackstone's method was 
clear enough, too, the American framers' most read work (Garry 
Wills is correct about the near obscurity for Locke for them) 
trying to put the legislature back into its bottle at the same time 
that it was trying to reinforce the wall of separation between the 
private and public sectors. If nothing else, Blackstone's emphasis 
upon these walls revealed his fear of what an unbridled public 
sector could do to pollute the private law's internal logic. 
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With the new parliament, commercial interests in the real 
world were potential targets of the reform impulse to which they 
had been a catalyst at the time of Coke and James I. As Blackstone 
prescribed, those interests' best venue of defense was the 
courtroom, not the legislature. But the still growing separations 
between a) legal and political institutions as well as b) the 
private to public domain was to continue for the next two hundred 
years. Epistemologically, what happened under Blackstone was 
notable, too. To save the judicial jurisdiction and the interests 
that it protected, Blackstone made the law more rigid, more 
sterile, and more unchanging than it had ever been. No one better 
understood what Blackstone did to the form of the law than Daniel 
Boorstin, the recent Librarian of Congress and unparalleled scholar 
of the American political experience. Boorstin deplored the 
sterility of Blackstone's opus, and typified Blackstone's 
"primitivist conviction that the original form of the legal system 
had been one of pure and rational simplicity"? as a fundamental 
impediment to the necessary progress of the law. 


From this epistemological perspective, Boorstin is persuasive 
that Blackstone's common law quashed the innovative impulse that 
had nurtured it throughout its history. From his own perspective, 
Boorstin argued that the law could not grow under Blackstone's 
delineations because they obviated the synthetic or novel 
consideration which had been the catalyst to growth for the ancient 
common law. Just as importantly, Blackstone's law, according to 
Boorstin, had a deep ideological bias. The public needs of the late 
eighteenth century that parliament addressed were just what 
Blackstone wanted to exclude from the calculus of a self-contained 
common law. In terms that jurisprudential scholars have found 
useful, the certum of the law properly overwhelmed the verum for 
Blackstone, even though Blackstone never hesitated to claim that 
the common law's perfection approximated the Natural Law's great 
truths. 


Blackstone's static perspective on the common law approached 
that didactic, even oraclean, form of internally consistent, 
cognitively analytic law that is usually found only within the 
great civil codes of Hammurabi, Justinian and, of course, Napoleon. 
That was not the form that most commentators, much less utilizers, 
of the common law had given to it throughout the evolution of 
private prerogatives like the right of alienation. 


The American Experience 


If the English common law had been arrested into a state of 
inflexible certainty by Blackstone, only to be rescued by a 
parliament that defined the legislative/judicial divide and the 
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private/public divide more markedly than even Coke might have, what 
about the status of the law's creative fountains across the 
Atlantic? To understand the ideological conflict within American 
jurisprudence, let us first recall that the English common law had 
seen periods of stagnation and rigidity before Blackstone's 
proposal for another evolutionary hiatus. In the fifteenth century, 
the arcane writs and pleadings of the common law had so riled 
nobility and citizenry alike that the Crown agreed to an entirely 
new area of jurisdiction, the jurisdiction of equity. 


Equity allowed those not properly served by the law to hike 
over to the Chancellor's courts and ask that something of an in 
personam rather than an in rem nature (such as an injunction) 
prevent someone from doing what they shouldn't be doing or, less 
frequently, make someone do what they should already have done. 
But, for the necessary ameliorations of the private law in the 
eighteenth century, the jurisdiction of a Master in Chancery was 
simply not enough. What the Chancellor had provided for three 
centuries would now have to come from a legislature. Citizens 
without the robe and vestments of either pulpit or bench could 
begin their dabbling in the very writing of the law. This was 
hardly a prospect that made men of property feel secure. 


Though too much can be made of the differences between the 
English and the American experiences with regard to the 
jurisdictions of the judiciary and the legislature, or the domains 
of the private and the public law, some unvarnishable distinctions 
between the two countries cannot be ignored. First, it is crucial 
to understand just how far that often dreaded concept of democracy 
had proceeded within some of the colonies before George III's 
subjects told him to handover his political authority. It is also 
crucial to understand how much farther democracy went within those 
same jurisdictions, now sovereign states, during the Articles of 
Confederation. The rascals who were making the King's governors, 
and later the propertied classes, see red in places like Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Virginia were already well into 
legislative democracy by that time, with unicameral housings to 
boot. The synthetic cognition, the cognition that challenged 
traditional contract and property law with debt moratoriums, 
restrictions on debt judgments, and, most damagingly, the printing 
of inflationary quantities of paper money, came more easily from 
American legislated law than it ever could have come from 
Westminster. 


But there is a second reason why legislative democracy became 
more potent on the Atlantic's western shores than it ever was in 
England. It was something apart from the dismissal of the Crown 
that the American Revolution achieved, and apart from the 
prohibition on an established church that appeared in the American 
Bill of Rights. It was also apart from the prohibition on titled 
nobility that appeared in the Constitution's original seven 
articles, and but tangentially related to the Constitution's 
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assignations of power to the Congress which was in some ways more 
generous than that of its mother parliament. It was that the 
American Congress saw itself from the beginning as a democratic 
contributor to what the law ought to be. The very word parliament 
reflected the early history of the English body that did, in fact, 
talk with the king about public matters. In America, the democratic 
nature of the Revolution meant that the legislature, even with its 
Constitutional constraints, took on a more purely political, more 
decisively rule-making role than the English legislature's 
aristocratic involvement and democratic incrementalism would have 
ever permitted. 


Within the American political context, the need to have the 
private common law provide opposition to an inspired citizenry's 
unbridled legislature (framers such as Hamilton openly feared the 
institution), meant that the avenue of representation for 
unpropertied interests, for example, would have to be curtailed at 
the same time that it would have to be installed within the 
Constitution. What alternative did the framers have? Another 
Daniel Shays? 


On the surface, The Federalist's arguments for the proposed 
Constitutional arrangement seem to be solely institutional, or at 
best procedural, in nature. But, in reality, they represent 
something more than a methodology of government operations. The 
Federalist's analysis of these institutional arrangements operates 
at all our three levels of analysis. Few before Karl Marx spoke out 
about the propertied and unpropertied (at the substantive level) 
with such Diacletian clarity as James Madison in #10. At the 
institutional level, even Madison's obsequious paean to Montesquieu 
in #46 with regard to the English separation of powers, in spite of 
its being wholly inaccurate, championed a device for controlling 
faction that was the world's greatest dispersion of governmental 
power. 


Unfortunately, The Federalist #46 through #51 are marked by 
political scientists as the best expositors of the separation of 
powers. It just isn't so. Hamilton's #78 and its progeny mark the 
deeper, and more historically significant, separation. The 
judiciary and the political branches, by now the repositories of 
the private and public sectors respectively, were sent in different 
directions in a way that even Blackstone might have found extreme. 
They were sent in these directions because of the framers' deeply 
felt need to protect private interests. 


Little noticed in #78 is that Hamilton actually cited 
Blackstone, one of the few footnotes in America's best known op-ed 
pieces. Little noticed too is the form of #78's argument, a form 
that grows directly out of the private law of agency, a hearty 
branch of contract law. The substance of the propertied versus 
unpropertied theme may be obvious in the Federaiist, and the 
institutional methodology of separation of powers is a 
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schoolchild's trivia answer, but the epistemological form of 
argument of that magnificent skyhook, the Constitution, has 
remained largely unexamined. 


A man who chose his words carefully, Hmilton wrote in #78 that 
anyone who would deny that the Constitution must prevail over a 
legislative act would be guilty of affirming "that the deputy is 
greater than his principal."* He argued that at one moment in 
America's history, the people assembled in a Delphic mood could 
contract to do, and forever after not easily undo, something that 
created a general government. Few other nations have etched the 
Constitutional stone so deeply. Epistemologically, this 
Hamiltonian usage of an agency-derived argument foretold the 
appearance of similar, related provisions in the Constitution 
itself. In fact, the epistemological quality of the common law that 
Blackstone sought to enshrine in four volumes was never better 
preserved than in those three articles of the American Constitution 
that mark the most important definitional line of the document. 
That line delineates the public from the private sectors, as well 
as the separation of those considerations that carry a synthetic, 
novel element within them and those that don't. 


The three most significant provisions of the American 
Constitution are a) the protection of contract in Article One, b) 
the protection of creditor's rights in the Fourth Article's Full 
Faith and Credit Clause, and c) the assurance to debtor and 
creditor alike (but more the latter than the former) that the 
Constitution's own passage would not forgive private debts in 


Article Six. Possibly, we should include a fourth provision, the 
assurance of certain enforcement of the above provisions with a 
life tenure and the removal of any threat of their honors' salaries 
being lowered while the judiciary engaged in their enforcing tasks. 
These last stipulations, of course, come in Article Three. 


All of the above provisions preserved not only the substance 
of the contract but the analytic form of the contract as well. 
Unfettered private interactions were held sacrosanct and kept out 
of the grasp of the political system. The contract which could not 
be alterd by public legislation was preserved outside the American 
political arrangement just as it was within the political 
arrangement by the arms length form of transaction required by the 
government's separated powers. 


Though the political science literature discourages it, one 
might well ask which branch of the new government was intended to 
be the strongest. Hamilton's disingenuous characterization of "the 
least dangerous branch" may have fooled some of the Constitution's 
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ratifiers, but as an immigrant of unknown parentage who married 
into New York's Schuyler family, Hamilton surely knew that the 
institution Coke used to skewer the Stuarts, and that Blackstone 
clung to as the repository of a perfected common law, needed to be 
more than a passive player in the new governmental arrangement. The 
courts, as the repository of private rights, should surely not be 
overwhelmed by the public powers of a new, and potentially unruly 
government. As the private and public jurisdictions are most boldly 
set in opposition, the political scientist's rubric of "limited 
government" is complemented by the strength of a jurisdiction which 
still adjudicated the private law's contractual agreements in a way 
that protected them from public intrusion. 


As it turned out, it wasn't long before the judicial figure 
who read Hamilton's Federalist contributions most earnestly was 
elevated to the position of Chief Justice of the highest American 
Court. If even the third marriage of Chief Justice and Supreme 
Court had not been a charm, the fourth was consummated early in 
John Marshall's career by the textbook opening Marbury v. Madison. 
The case is simple enough, though its procedural violation of case 
construction rules permitted the Court to speak to an original 
jurisdiction issue in The Judiciary Act that needn't have been 
raised. But no matter. Hamilton's #78 was going to be elevated from 
op-ed page to Constitutional Law, and the avoidable issue of 
Marbury was close enough for a Justice who felt more than a bit 
isolated in a new governmental town (even if it was closer to his 
home) and with a new party in control of the government. 


With the jurisdictional, judicial review, matter settled by 
Marbury, Marshall felt confident enough to return to the common 
law's protection of property and contract in a properly lauded 
series of Constitutional cases. Dartmouth College protected the 
contract of a private school, although the contract was a grant, 
and from a king to boot. McCulloch v. Maryland said a great deal 
about the implied powers of the Constitution. But let us never 
forget that it was a bank it was protecting. And with Gibbons v. 
Ogden, the idea of interstate commerce was filled in with 
Marshall's declaration that the monopoly itself wasn't the problem; 
it was just that any monopoly ought to be entitled to the fruits of 
its circumstance on either side of the Hudson. 


Most of what is written about the above cases deals with the 
Constitutional issues of national supremacy, implied powers, 
interstate commerce, and the like, all front line substantive and 
institutional concerns of Constitutional interpretation. Far less 
emphasized in these interpretations is these cases' protection of 
the private over the public sectors. In one sense, all these cases 
were ironically anti-democratic at the same time that they 
furthered the powers of the federal over the state government. They 
each thwarted whatever it was that some legislative body intended, 
either to pander to the public clamor or to garner a measure of 
rightful equity, depending on one's point of view. 
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But even beyond the private to public level of interpretation 
in these cases, a deeper interpretative pattern is evident, crucial 
to an understanding of the Marshall Court. In each of the above 
cases, and throughout the Marshall period generally, the 
epistemological form of the private sector had not yet become the 
pure analytic form that would soon be the essence of property and 
contract law. Put another way, though the boundary between the 
private and the public domains had been a familiar battlefield 
since at least the time of Blackstone and the American 
Constitutionalists, the form of the private contract itself had not 
yet been refined into the purely analytic form of solitary 
purchaser and seller economic valuation by the time of the early 
republic. As a matter of fact, the contractual form of the Marshall 
period, extending well into the nineteenth century's third decade, 
was still much a captive of those publicly involved, non-economic 
concerns of grants, franchises, public usages, and the like that 
trace their roots all the way back to Magna Carta. 


One of the era's most fascinating descriptions of the common 
law contract is found not in Marshall's opinions but in the 
Commentaries of James Kent, published in 1827. In Part II of Kent, 
he describes the contract in terms of a "grant," a "charter," what 
a "donor" has given, or a "franchise," arguing that "a grant was a 
contract within the meaning of the Constitution" and that the other 
terms were but contract synonyms as well.* Note that as all of the 
above depictions imply a public good within the essence of the 
contractual understanding, they all describe some residual 
interest, the public's interest, as necessarily ancillary to the 
contractual undertaking. The National Bank, after all, was a 
charter, as were the other monopolies of the time, whether state or 
federal. And whether it was the aristocratic Biddles of the Bank, 
or the everyday entrepreneurs that may have started a passenger 
service with Mr. Fulton's engine on board, the contractual 
origination included the epistemologically synthetic form of 
serving some constituency, only in part represented by the narrow 
contract between the server and the individual who was served by a 
particular transaction. 


As late as the administration of John Quincy Adams, in other 
words, Magna Carta's synthetic character had still not fully 
disaggregated into its cleanly analytic versus synthetic forms, 
even though a methodological disaggregation had already 
accomplished a separation of the private and public domains, as 
well as a separation of judicial and legislative institutions. The 
synthetic cognition was not finally out of business within the 
private sector until Andrew Jackson came to Washington and, even 
then, nobody recognized that it had gone out. of business for 
seventy-five years after that. 
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The Analytic - Synthetic Divorce 


If even the most inventive of Marshallian protections of the 
private sector included those considerations of contract that 
citizens might rightfully expect to be maintained, the period 
following the Federalist Virginian's thirty-four year tenure on the 
bench changed the epistemological quality of the contractual 
understanding radically. With the floor of the Jackson White House 
stiil gleaming from its post-inauguration party scrubbing, the last 
period of formal inclusion of cognitively synthetic concerns within 
the private sector's legal understandings was cleansed from the 
private law as well. The Court of Edward Taney, in Charles River 
Bridge and other contract related cases, spoke for the egalitarian 
promises of a new and not yet industrialized capitalism. More of 
those promises shortly; but I note here only that the pledge of a 
nearly pure contractual form was made in Supreme Court rulings from 
the 1830's up to the earliest dissents of the twentieth century's 
juridical giant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.. 


Note that the "formal" inclusions of public concerns were no 
longer intrinsically a part of the private law after the 
Jackson/Taney revision of Federalist/Marshall understandings. It is 
necessary to distinguish the formal from the informal in this 
context because this is where one of the greatest juxtapositions of 
legal holding and political reality exists in Anglo-American law. 
Why did cases like Charles River Bridge seem so reasonable after 
nearly a third of a century of a very different jurisprudence? The 
answer, I think, is best described by Samuel Konefsky, who, in his 
analysis of Justice Holmes Jr.'s often misunderstood dissent in the 
Northern Securities case (1903) points out that Holmes, a product 
of an 1830s education, was still much a captive of the "verities" 
of Thomas Malthus and Adam Smith.° Since Holmes, even into the 
twentieth century, believed that the private sector and the so- 
called laws of economics would fulfill the entirety of the world's 
material needs, it is not difficult to understand why Taney and 
Jackson in the 1830's could have believed in such things in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. To think that enterprising 
gentlemen like J.P. Morgan and J.P. Hill would be up to no good 
when they monopolized the railroad industry -- north of a line 
between San Francisco and Chicago and across the entire American 
West as late as the turn of the century -- was simply not part of 
Holmes' economic understanding. 


It is significant that the cognitive nature of what Taney also 
embraced in Malthus's and Smith's economic philosophies had a more 
pristinely analytic epistemological form than had any prior 
judgments. But fully two generations after the Jacksonian 
revolution, which had ostensibly removed the scripture of 
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mercantilism from the American economic liturgy, mercantilism's 
paternalism (although but a remembrance and not the present reality 
of industrial capitalism) remained part of the faith of someone as 
prescient as Holmes. 


Its well known that upon hearing of Holmes' dissent in 
Northern Securities, Teddy Roosevelt was furious. How could someone 
of such Brahman background, someone appointed to the court for his 
deep understandings of the common law, vote to scuttle the new 
president's attempts to use the Sherman Act to redress the excesses 
of a fully industrial rather than a trade and commerce centered 
capitalism? From a purely substantive perspective, Holmes' 
position seems strangely out of sync. But the common law stood for 
the inviolability of the private sector, as well as the Supreme 
Court's historic role in protecting that inviobility. This 
protection of common law was as much an element of the implied 
powers of the government, through the courts, as were the implied 
powers of the political branches in the creation of something like 
the National Bank a century earlier. 


Further, though hindsight may tell us that the distortions of 
industrial capitalism surely required a public, legislated, 
counterbalancing, that necessity was not obvious to one whose 
vision of industrialism held that still green capitalists would 
embrace the public good in the holistic way that mercantilism 
ostensibly had in the past. Holmes, if a bit ingenuously, was not 
only the chronicler of the common law. He was the captive of it. 
Though hardly a Blackstonian, Holmes felt that the common law could 
not be wrong about something so fundamental as the protections of 
property and contract. It was these protections that would prevent 
the bellum omni contra omni that he argued against in 1903.° As far 
back as the English yeoman farmer, these private pillars of the law 
had provided for the stability of an entire political and legal 
system. Surely, thought Holmes, their successors were only 
continuing to do so. 


If the substantive position of Holmes' Northern Securities 
dissent angered Theodore Roosevelt, the still new president was 
infuriated by the specifics of Holmes' reasoning which relied upon 
the notion that Justice Brewer, the fifth of the majority's bare 
five votes, shared Holmes' position that the Sherman Act applied 
only to unreasonable restraints of trade. Alas, the difference 
between Holmes and vote #5 Brewer in Northern Securities was one of 
fact and not of law -- was this restraint unreasonable? 
Legislative enactments on the law of property were to be construed 
quite narrowly, well into the twentieth century. 


From a purely political standpoint, significant changes 
occurred in the Supreme Court during the period of the robber 
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barons, that period of rejecting state attempts to maintain the 
health, safety, and welfare of the citizens under the police power. 
But these changes revealed the naked impact of the property and 
contract notions that had been fully stripped of Magna Carta's 
holism. The record is clear. What Andrew Jackson assumed from his 
perch in the executive branch, and what the Congress agreed to at 
the other end of Mr. L'Enfant's most important mapline, may not 
have been easily identified in the earliest capitalist stage. Deep 
in the American rule-making tradition was the concept of a common 
law that was private, property and contract-driven, and a law that 
would principally be interpreted by a court and little meddled with 
by a parliament or a Congress. 


Nonetheless, with Holmes' Lochner dissent but two years after 
Northern Securities, the Yankee from Olympus initiated a quarter 
century of collateral attack on at least some of the unpleasant 
residue of modern capitalism. I suggest that Holmes' post-1905 
cases stand not only for the implicit realization that the private 
and public sectors were still unreconciled after their Cokeian and 
Blackstonian divorce. The cases also demonstrate that since the 
modes of analytic and synthetic cognition had been thoroughly 
divorced, at least since the time of the Taney Court, something 
needed to be done to protect the residual considerations that were 
not a part of the naked contract. When Holmes wrote that "we have 
not enacted Mr. Spencer's social statics" in Lochner, he was 
referring to a social order that was bolstered by purest analytic 
form of purchaser-seller employment contract. It would take another 
Roosevelt, and a court bolder than the one that rarely deferred to 
its most eminent member, to confront directly the damage done to 
the public weal done by analytically formed private contracts. But 
Holmes, perhaps sensing that Smith and Malthus were not all there 
was to economics, was prepared to ensure that some residual, 
synthetic considerations should have meaning within the public law. 


Activism and Activism 


The theme of judicial activism, it almost goes without saying, runs 
throughout the literature on America's courts. As activists, 
Blackstone and Hamilton implored the courts to not let legislative 
rule-making overwhelm them. What is not obvious from reading so 
much of the vast literature on judicial activism, however, is what 
Blackstone and Hamilton called for is but one form of judicial 
activism. 


The United States witnessed but two periods of vigorous 
judicial activism before the turn of the twentieth century. The 
first, of course, was Marshall's activism which only ratified 
Hamilton's Federalist entreaties about the place of "the least 
dangerous branch" in protecting the private sector. The second 
period of activism was that late nineteenth century period when the 
doctrine of substantive due process took off from Field's dissent 
in Munn _v. Illinois and thwarted state attempts to interject 
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health, safety, and welfare concerns onto the industrialist's 
private sector. At the level that most activist commentary deals 
with, the methodological/institutional level, Taney's revisions of 
Marshallian mercantilism are not properly labelled as activist. 
Decisions like Charles River Bridge only confirmed the political 
judgments of legislatures; they did not overturn them. 


The third great period of American judicial activism did not 
occur until the second Roosevelt's New Deal exercises were graded 
harshly and returned to the student. Only the 1937 "switch in time 
that saved nine," essentially the work of Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes in West Coast Hotel, and, more prominently, Jones and 
Laughlin Steel, ended the judicial activism that had marked, and 
marred, Roosevelt's first term. 


By the time of the New Deal, the consequences of a fully 
sterilized property and contract law were understood by that 
portion of the electorate that voted for Roosevelt and, eventually, 
that portion of the Supreme Court that voted with Hughes in Jones 
and Laughlin. The secular decline of the public concern within the 
law (and practice) of contract and property relationships had run 
its course from the founding of the republic to the 1930's. By 
then, the separations were clear to all. The substantive level's 
delineation of anti-business versus pro-business attitudes, the 
methodological level's delineation of both the private versus the 
public sectors and the politically-directed legislatures versus the 
legally-directed courts, and the epistemological level's 
delineation of a pure analytic contractual form as opposed to the 
most synthetic set of legislative impingements upon contract that 
American law had yet seen (social security, workmen's compensation, 
and the protection of union organizing, for example) -- all were 
"cleaner" than ever. Suddenly, everybody knew which side they were 
on. And everybody seemed to have made their choice irrevocably, 
locking the opposing positions into the kind of full scale 
confrontation of judicial law with political law which Blackstone 
and Hamilton had feared the judiciary would lose. 


Well, not so fast. If America's legal and political history 
had ended with Jones and Laughlin, that is if the nearly elected 
president Hughes had handed America's most frequently elected 
president Roosevelt a final victory over a) unbridled industrial 
power, b) Supreme Court dominance over the Congress, and c) the 
sterilization of the contractual form and its omission of any 
synthetic, publicly significant consideration, then a neatly 
sutured close to this writing would be possible. But history isn't 
like that. What happened to the Supreme Court after the 
Roosevelt/Hughes period, and what happened to the political 
components of the American government as well, were extraordinary 
not only in their political and legal scope. They were 
extraordinary too in their impact on each of the substantive, 
methodological, and epistemological levels of ideological 
differentiation after World War II. 
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As I have suggested with my sub-title, there is activism and 
there is activism. What went on in the next, the fourth period of 
American judicial activism, is of a nature so different from that 
of any preceding period that only the three-tiered analysis used 
here, I suggest, adequately explains it. The components of 
America's fourth judicial activist period are not obscure. The time 
was the 1950's and 1960's, the period of the Warren Court -- when 
issues broadly referred to as "social" finally stole the stage from 
the politically institutional and then economic issues that made up 
the ideological struggles of America's first one hundred and sixty 
years. 


By the time of the 1948 Democratic Convention at least, it was 
clear that the postponement of the rights of African-American 
citizens had continued longer than many citizens, Black or White, 
considered appropriate. The rights of the accused, many also 
thought, needed to be considered under interpretations of The Bill 
of Rights that incorporated Constitutional protections at the state 
level. And, in “life style" areas like the availability of 
contraceptive information, or the right to an abortion, the 
extension of judicial decision making into "private" areas 
blossomed in the Warren, and immediately post-Warren, eras. 


What, then, is so different about the fourth wave of American 
judicial activism? It's not an easy question. And it's not easy 
because, on the surface, the rights that Warren afforded in the 
fourth activist wave differ from those of the first three judicial 
activisms so greatly on the substantive level that they obscure 
other, far more important differences. But the most important 
differences between the fourth, Warren, activist period and the 
other activist periods are not those of the substantive liberal to 
conservative dichotomy. The private-to-public methodological 
dichotomy, the judicial-to-legislative methodological dichotomy, 
and the epistemological dichotomy between the analytic and 
synthetic forms of the law are all significant here as well. 


First, let's look at the differences in the substantive 
ideology of the activisms. This is the easy part, for the ideology 
that excited the first three judicial activisms was the same 
ideology that propelled the fourth. Some grouping or groupings 
within the populace was feeling its political oats and it or they 
appealed to that portion of the government that it thought would 
best help a heartfelt cause. As above, the significant difference 
between the first three activisms and the fourth was that the 
issues of the day were wholly different, the first three being 
political and economic while the fourth was broadly "social." 


But let's now look at the private-to-public dichotomy. This is 
more difficult. For almost all commentators, the attention to 
America's minorities, the protection of those accused of crime, or 
the protection of the right to birth control, or an abortion, have 
seemed to expand private rights. That interpretation would make 
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Warren Court activism, again with regard to the private-public 
dichotomy, appear to be similar to the private-protecting activism 
of Marshall, the 1890's Court, or the "pre-switch" Roosevelt Court. 
But that interpretation is invalid and it has been invalid since 
its inception because most commentators, until the most recent 
scholarship on the Bill of Rights, invariably considered the rights 
protected by The Bill to be private and individual. The fact is 
that the Bill of Rights' rights were, and still are, neither 
private nor individual. As Herbert Storing, Reed Amar, and others 
have written,’ the Bill of Rights constitutes protections of the 
rights of a class or a collectivity of people to do things 
publicly, in the political arena, that the first seven articles of 
the Constitution did not permit them to do. The Bill of Rights 
protected the right of the public, or a group within the public, to 
oppose its government. 


True, the Warren Court did protect a) minority rights, b) the 
rights of the accused and c) the rights of those who wished to 
break with traditional practices in areas like birth control and 
abortion. But, the principals in these matters invariably spoke to 
cases that concerned the protection of a grouping of people in 
exactly the way that a class of political opponents was supposed to 
be protected by, say, the First Amendment's rights to free speech, 
free press, the right to petition, or the right of assembly. 


The best way to understand the public nature of such rights is 
to look to the third dichotomy in our analysis, that is to look to 
the epistemological nature of these rights, as well as to the 
linkage of that epistemological nature to the private-public 
dichotomy. Is the protection of minorities, the accused, or those 
who want reproductive choices cognitively synthetic or analytic? 
That answer is simple, for when society accepts the burden of 
reaching beyond its former stance on concerns so as to expand the 
complexity of life circumstances, the real world is offering 
another choice to minorities, those accused of crime, those who 
want reproductive freedom, and whoever else wants a socially and 
legally acceptable option. Cognitively, this is synthetic. The 
common law, in its early years, took impetus from precisely this 
gathering complexity. it was always moving into new acceptances of 
some portions of the public's demand, even if that public was only 
the yeoman farmer who wished to be able to alienate his land. 


No better case illustrates the public sector situs and the 
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synthetic cognitive form of a typical Warren case does than the 
case of Griswold _v. Connecticut. Griswold, a  pugnacious 
Connecticut gynecologist who wanted to feel that he was not 
breaking the law when he prescribed contraceptives -- even though 
there was virtually no chance he would be arrested -- created a 
case that has the same aura of contrivance to it that Marbury had, 
neither being much of a case or controversy. But this lack of case 
or controversy made little difference to, say, Justice Goldberg 
whose nuances and interstices, numbras and penumbras, emerged out 
of no less than five Bill of Rights amendments to create a 
synthetically formed right for however many citizens wished to be 
protected by it. 


That the Court was involved at the level of activism which it 
was in Griswold, or that the Court was so active in the very 
creation of cases, such as it was when it assigned the premier K 
St. lawyer-lobbyist and soon-to-be Associate Justice Abe Fortas to 
protect the habitual cash box purloiner Clarence Gideon from the 
Florida criminal Statutes, is itself of considerable note. The 
intensity of judicial activism, to be sure, does vary over the 
Court's outspoken periods, and the Warren Court has seemed to some 
to have gone off the charts. But the epistemological 
differentiation that isolates the fourth activist period from the 
first three is the key here. If the cognitive nature of the 
Griswold opinion and the other rights cases was more boldly 
synthetic than any that preceded it, and if the lengthy, 
legislative-like, and far more controversial prescriptions of 
Justice Blackmun's 1971 Roe opinion are nearly as creative as 
Griswold, they have been deemed to be excessively activist, I 
suggest, because they have taken on the synthetic form and not the 
analytic form. These judicial actions added to the law, bringing 
those new considerations to it for which a legislature would 
typically be the impresario. They did virtually the opposite of 
what Supreme Courts had typically done to protect an already 
existing internal calculus of an analytic, private, and contract- 
based law. 


Exactly the same analysis applies to the cognitive nature of 
the Bill of Rights's extensions to persons accused of crime, and 
the cognitive nature of the concerns that brought issues like the 
desegregation of schools before the nation's highest Court (even to 
cases like Swann that implemented affirmative action through busing 
to offset legislation free, de facto segregation). All of these 
matters are synthetic in their epistemological form. The additions 
of liberties to be protected by the Constitution all represented 
advances in synthetic complexities for the society and for the 
Constitution, not the retreats to analytic principles such as those 
found in contract law that typified the first three judicial 
activist periods. And that contrast, the contrast between the 
synthetic and the analytic cognitions in the form of the law, 
reflects exactly the contrast between the public sector reinforcing 
judicial activism of the Warren period as opposed to the private 
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sector reinforcing activism of the first three activist periods. 


To put it simply, the Warren Court's public’. sector, 
synthetically driven, expansions contrasted with the private sector 
protective, analytically driven nature of the previous three 
activist periods. That's it. That's what I believe to be the 
deepest and most profound understanding of what went on with Earl 
Warren and his Court. At the institutional level of analysis, 
particularly the separation of the private and public domains, some 
individuals are surely now better protected by what the Warren 
Court did. But it is not the individual, or individuals, that made 
the change that protects that right, any more than it is one 
individual, as I said earlier, who enjoys the right. It is the 
larger society, in its boundaries of acceptance, or its boundaries 
of behavioral differentiation, that expanded to accommodate the 
change. The change made the society more complex than it once was. 
The change moved the society to a new complementarity of 
differentiated ways of living. 


With regard to the public to private differentiation, it is 
almost as if Edward Coke's seventeenth century sense of reason was 
revived during the nineteen-fifties and sixties in order to 
reempower the public sector that he had originally empowered in the 
early seventeenth century. The Warren-era ratification of that 
public empowerment may have dealt with social issues instead of 
political or economic issues, but the public to private balance of 
the Warren positions represented a repetition of the public domain 
stretching of the law that the previous three activisms had seen 
coming from the legislature and seen rejected by the Supreme Court. 
In the fourth activist period, as with those activist periods, the 
public sector was chosen by the insurgents as the sector that would 
bring change. The public sector, in all four activist periods, 
maintained its liberal, reformist, hue while the private sector 
maintained its traditional, status quo protecting, role. 


The only difference is that in the Warren period, the 
legislature did not challenge a political, or an economic, order. 
The legislature was either devoid of pronouncements altogether or 
it simply facilitated long held cultural norms such as those 
underpinning school segregation. But in the best precursor of the 
fourth period of activist jurisprudence, Shelley v. Kraemer, (1948) 
the Supreme Court began to turn the corner by deciding to protect 
the rights of Black citizens to purchase real property against the 
claims of equity jurisdiction covenanters who wanted to keep 
minorities out of their neighborhoods. The case had a considerable 
social impact but, upon examination, it was also protecting the now 
hundreds of year old right of property alienation from those who 
would use the equity jurisdiction to act in personam against a 
purchaser. Also, the Anglo-American law's second great Shelley 
case includes no mention whatsoever of a legislature. 


But by the time of Brown v. The Board of Education, six years 
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after Shelley II, the rule-making initiative in The United States 
would swing to a rejection of those legislative acts and social 
practices that fostered something inimical to a sense of justice. 
The progress of the reasoned, Cokeian principles of the law, once 
transferred to the legislature in order to defeat the Stuarts, had 
now, for the first time since Coke, been returned from the 
legislature where Coke and successor insurgents had placed them, to 
the original "ruling" body in the Anglo-American experience, the 
courts. In Mapp, concerning the incorporation of search and seizure 
protections at the state level; in Miranda, taking the right 
against self-incrimination seriously at the incorporated, state, 
level; and in Gideon, where the right to counsel was similarly 
brought to the state jurisdiction, the federal Supreme Court 
overruled long established law and practice with regard to the 
rights of the accused. The legislatures had said little, again 
except for cursory ratifications of the status quo. Thus, liberal, 
synthetically formed, public sector activism had, again, passed 
from the legislature to the Supreme Court, for the first time in 
American history, and for the first time in over three hundred and 
fifty years of Anglo-American legal history. 


The New Alignment 


In the following, final segment of this paper, I will comment upon 
the analyses of two noted Constitutional scholars who each, 
unfortunately, have failed to reach the understandings about public 
and private law, the epistemological quality of the law, and the 
judicial versus legislative housing of the law, that I have 
attempted to achieve above. I cite each scholar not to belittle 
their work but to demonstrate how the linkage of substantive 
ideological position, the public-private sector dichotomy and 
epistemology has become the truly significant variable in the 
understanding of the law. Both scholars deserve the reputations 
that they possess as Constitutional interpreters. But noting what 
it is that even the best of Constitutional scholarship has not done 
over the years is necessary to an improved understanding of the 
public and private law delineation, as well as the true history of 
the ideological jurisprudence of Anglo-American law. 


The two scholars that I refer to are a) the late Alexander 
Bickel at Yale, and b) the still active Laurence Tribe at Harvard. 
Bickel possessed an extraordinary understanding of the American 
Constitution and its myriad interpretations. It is not much of a 
stretch to say that he was kind of a twentieth century Blackstone, 
loving the law and its wondrous if sometimes hidden reasons and 
reasonings, and pleading throughout his career for a law that would 
not succumb to the overpoliticized demands that modernity 
undeniably placed on it. Bickel was well read in the treatises, 
too, something that is becoming increasingly rare in the academy, 
and missed. 


Bickel's position on the issue of judicial activism was 
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direct, honest and well argued, generously awarding credit to 
Herbert Weschler whose doctrine of "neutrality" gave spine to the 
Bickel argument.® Less noted is the fact that Weschler himself was 
not quite an original in the argument, drawing sustenance from 
Bradley Thayer's three part Rosenthal Series lectures at 
Northwestern Law College precisely one hundred years ago. What is 
easy to forget is that Thayer was arguing for judicial restraint 
vis a vis the legislature in the latter's attempted reforms of 
robber baron, contractually formed, private excess. Weschler, and 
certainly Bickel, were arguing for judicial restraint with regard 
to a Court that was not just substantively on the other side. 
Bickel was concerned about the excessive creativity, from our 
perspective the epistemologically synthetic nature, of the Court's 
activism, that creativity adding to the law rather than returning 
the law to a well bounded and circumscribed body of rules. He was 
concerned as well over the new configuration of the Court and the 
legislature when it came to who was pressing for changes in the 
law. Though he never actually spoke to the differences in cognitive 
form between pro-contractual, private sector supporting activism 
and social consideration, public sector activism, his complaint is 
exclusively directed to the latter, not the former. 


The unconscious nature of the epistemological level of 
analysis is surely forgivable in Bickel. Law faculty, even at the 
best universities, rarely dabble in the philosophy of science 
questions that at least a handful of social scientists find 
important. But we regret the absence of any historical sense of the 
institutional difference between the "reactive," private sector 
protecting activism of America's first three judicial ascendancies, 
as opposed to the creative, public sector protecting activism of 
the Warren Court. 


If the above omissions do not diminish my respect for Bickel, 
they do force me to at least tentatively conclude something that he 
might have found uncomfortable: that is that there was more than 
a touch of ideology to Bickel. His opposition to public sector 
enhancing, epistemologically synthetic, judicial activism is a 
mixture of a nobly neutral commitment to the law's’ internal 
reasonings with a rather deep suspicion of such qualities and their 
natural companion of substantive liberalism. 


Is a bit of an ideology, even in the finest of jurisprudential 
arguments, inappropriate? Not for a moment. The history of the 
common law's adversarial method should not be, and rarely has been, 
confined to the courtroom. But what is somewhat less forgivable 
about Bickel, and about so many who have penned even the best of 
jurisprudential arguments, is that they rarely seem to admit that 
their arguments have an ideological hue. 


8 The Least Dangerous Branch, Alexander Bickel, 
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At the beginning of this piece, I chided political scientists 
for their ignoring of the private law, as well as for their 
unwillingness to recognize that Anglo-American law was somehow a 
whole nut made up of subtle private law and public law 
complementarities. To be fair, however, I find myself conversely 
critical of the legal writers. Whereas some in political science 
may overstate the importance of ideology in the law, far too many 
legally trained writers want to write about the law as though it 
had no ideology whatever. Its just not true, and when even 
Alexander Bickel cannot hide his ideology under any number of 
bushels, then perhaps it is time for a bit more introspection and 
candor within the entire jurisprudential community about its 
writers' biases. 


Why is it important that the mask that covers jurisprudential 
ideology be dropped by the jurisprudential writers? Of course, the 
easy answer is that the best analysis is always the deepest, that 
the true motive best reveals the essence of any argument. But it's 
more than that. If, as I have argued, all three intellectual levels 
of substantive, methodological and epistemological analysis are 
necessary for an understanding of the history of Anglo-American 
jurisprudence, then the ideological nature of the current 
jurisprudential debate must receive similar, tri-partite treatment. 


I am more confident of speaking about ideology and 
jurisprudence in this way, in the present tense, than I was even in 
my brief historical review because of the writings of the legal 
scholar Laurence Tribe at Harvard. Tribe, as was Bickel, is a 
notable scholar of Anglo-American law and jurisprudence. Moreover, 
he is a fecund commentator on just about anything that piques the 
public's interest about the law, the Supreme Court, or the 
participants in a variety of legal and political controversies. But 
there is something more notable about Laurence Tribe than his 
ubigquitousness. It is the obviousness of his ideology, and if I 
have successfully differentiated the fourth from the first three 
periods of activism in this paper, let me now simply point out how 
dramatically the jurisprudential argument has shifted again, now 
that the Warren Court no longer exists. 


What Tribe writes is simple enough. Substantively, he argues 
for a continuation of the liberal agenda beyond the Warren Court 
era. But note that he wants that continuation to take place not 
within the Supreme Court, but within legislatures -- particularly 
the Congress. Indeed, he specifically argues for a delimiting of 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, a kind of judicial restraint 
but one wholly unlike that of Bickel. Specifically, Tribe is 
outraged by cases like I.N.S. v. Chadha, that dispensed with the 
legislative veto, Buckley v. Valleo, that struck down campaign 
reform legislation on the grounds of free speech, and National 
League of Cities v. Usery, (since reversed) that curtailed federal 
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legislation with regard to state employee benefits.’ Tribe candidly 
argues for judicial restraint in these and other cases within the 
context of his own women's rights, environment conscious, consumer 
protective, etc. agenda. With appreciation for his candor, are we 
fooled into thinking that he would pump for such judicial restraint 
if the Warren Court was still in session? 


What should we learn from the Tribe position, especially in 
juxtaposition to Bickel's or other conservatives! views who argued 
against judicial activism when that activism was liberal? The 
answer to that question relies upon an understanding of the current 
legal/political argument that the tri-partite analysis I have used 
here facilitates. The three-leveled understanding assays the Bickel 
writings as fostering the substantively conservative and 
cognitively analytic position while the Tribe writings foster the 
substantively liberal and cognitively synthetic view. It also 
confirms that the synthetic epistemological position has 
consistently aligned itself not only with the substantively liberal 
or insurgent position throughout the Anglo-American jurisprudence, 
but also with the public sector in its challenge to the private 
sector's defense of economic privilege or long-standing political 
dominance. Only one dichotomy has changed sides, the institutional 
separation that has now vacillated twice in its relationship to a) 
substantive political positions, b) private to public sector 
ascendancies, and c) the cognitively epistemological form of the 
law, being the dichotomy of the legislature and the judiciary. 


If it was one thing, though a revolutionary thing, for the 
liberal ideological position, (the pro-civil rights, pro-accused 
rights and pro-social freedom position) to be aligned in the 1950's 
and 1960's with the Court rather than the legislature (in 
contradistinction to the entire history of Anglo-American 
jurisprudence after Coke and certainly Blackstone) it is quite 
another to have that alignment of ideology and institutional 
jurisdiction be almost immediately reversed into its traditional 
historical configuration after the demise of the Warren-Roe era. 
Before Warren, the liberal position had always resided within the 
legislature. That was why Blackstone and Hamilton feared the 
institution so much. But the liberal position switched at a time 
that imperiled at least one of the nine, "Impeach Earl Warren" 
signs dotting the American countryside throughout the 50's and 
60's. Warren and his brethren at least raised some dust with their 
historic shifting, but what is so notable, I think, is that the 
Constitutional argument's switch back to the liberal/legislative 
versus conservative/judicial alignment has been accomplished almost 
without lifting pen from the paper. Writers like Tribe have 
comfortably put the legislature back in defense of its old goal, 
liberalism, while continuing the synthetic cognition's public, 
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verum-like opposition to the certum calculus of the private law and 
have not so much as blinked in doing it. 


How easy was the liberal abandonment of the Warren period 
affection for the Supreme Court after the arrival of all four of 
the blackbeard Nixon's justices. But that abandonment was no less 
easy than the disparagement of the Warren Court that conservatives 
had engaged in, abandoning their traditional judicial allegiance 
when the courts recognized social needs that legislatures hadn't. 
And then the sides switched again, returning the legislature and 
the judiciary to the places that three hundred and fifty years of 
Anglo-American jurisprudence had found them with incredible aplomb. 


It is almost as if the Constitutional design for the 
institutions of the government, and the relationship of those 
institutions to every other consideration in the political system, 
never really made any difference. It is also almost as if 
traditional political science understandings of these institutions 
never mattered either. be the central, and consistent, 
jurisprudential strain includes only a) the epistemological level, 
or the competition between the synthetic form of including new 
considerations within the law and the analytic form's retention of 
the law's consistency and predictability, b) the alignment of 
substantive political ideology with the epistemological position, 
and c) the alignment of both prior dichotomies with the private-to- 
public divide at the methodological level, then the traditional 
literature on the roles of the courts and the legislature has 
become somewhat irrelevant, hasn't it? 


The fact is that from the Warren period on, the legislative- 
to-judicial divide has no longer been the principal divide of 
American institutional politics. Only the linkage between the 
cognitive form of the law, the private to public’ sector 
jurisdictional dispute, and a substantively liberal to conservative 
political position, now stands as the defining separation of 
America's law and its politics. 


It remains to be seen whether even the defining separation of 
the public to private jurisdictions will last forever in concert 
with substance and epistemology, as all thought the legislative-to- 
judicial divide would only forty years ago. Perhaps’ the 
increasingly contractual form of the American government, the more 
decentralized institutions of the Congress, the contractual 
relationships of contributors to legislators, along with the 
original arms-length placement of America's Constitutional 
institutions, have so decimated the synthetic cognition within the 
public sector that it will move to the private sector. Whether that 
will happen, for the first time since the disaggregating of Magna 
Carta, I cannot now say. What I can say is that traditional 
analyses of the linkages of America's Constitutional institutions 
with America's ideologies and the location of rule making 
prerogatives within those institutions are now out of date. 
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“For the constitution of a state is in a sense the way it lives.” 


--Aristotie, Po/itics' 


Since at least the mid-1980s, Germany has undergone a process of 
political change and renewal comparable with the most hectic episodes of 
its often turbulent past. The changes that have taken place in the very 
structure of the state, in its political forms and external relations— in 
short, the collapse of the GDR, the unification of Germany, and the 
problematical place of this united Germany in Europe and the worid— have 
been preceded, accompanied, and followed by a wide debate over the 
fundamental features of society and state. 

One aspect of this process of intellectual and political searching 
has been a constitutional one. In the GDR, the goal of a constitution both 
meaningful in practice and fully democratic in theory was an inspiration 
and goal for the reform movement that led to the old regime’s overthrow. 
This phase of the debate culminated in the presentation and political 
rejection of a draft of anew constitution for the GDR. 


However, despite the unification of Germany by accession of the 


newly re-constituted East German Zander under Article 23 of the West 
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German Grunggesetz (GG), the unified Germany has in turn been the scene 
of a constitutional debate. This debate, focussed on but not limited to the 
work of a constitutional commission, continues and expands on both the 
constitutional debates within the GDR, as well as constitutional reform 
thinking in the Federal Republic. This paper focusses on this debate as one 
aspect of the current political process in Germany, a process that 
continues to be affected by the end of the four decades of stability and 
consensus. What are the issues in this debate? What are its political 
implications? What is the relationship between new thinking about the 
constitution and changed political behavior? 

In the East German crisis of 1989, the ideas that fueled the revolt 


against the existing system came from a variety of groups and individuals. 


There were those who were, by preference and often by necessity, 


outsiders. These were the groups and individuals gathered under the 
organizational shelter of the Evangelical Church. They stressed concrete 
issues of daily life— peace, the environment, the position of women— 
rather than the more general political questions. 

Another important if ultimately ineffective intellectual challenge 


to the regime came from the intellectual and academic establishment of 
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the country. Centered among scholars in university and Academy 
institutes, such reform thinking had by 1989 developed a systematic 
critique of received GDR doctrine in social and political questions. The 
elaboration of such a critique paralleled developments in the Soviet Union 
and other East European countries. In the GDR, as in the rest of the 
European communist world, the legitimacy of the Leninist political and 
social order had been dissipated largely among the very groups and 
individuals whose task it was to elaborate and propagate the system's 
values.< 

Many of the ideas of both groups were brought together ina 
document that may serve as both monument and epitaph to the effort at 
re-thinking the conditions for a worthy, humane existence in the GDR. That 
document was the draft Constitution commissioned in the first meeting of 


the Round Table on December 7, 1989.5 This work of constitutional 


creation was handled by a Round Table working group Neuve Verfassung der 


DOR which (together with its “Expert Group”) included some of the 
leading figures of the opposition movements as well as notable members 


of the reform wing of the SED.4 
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The tone for this document was set in its Preamble, which was the 
work of Christa Wolf. In startling contrast to the previous constitution, 
there is in this preamble no mention of Marxism, of the working class or 
of the vanguard party, or of ties to the Soviet Union. The text begins with 
a reference to the German people’s humanistic traditions, acknowledges 
the Germans’ responsibility for their history, and calls for revolutionary 
renewal as a basis for building a democratic and integral ( so//cer/sched 
political community. This community is to be characterized by peaceful 
international relations, respect for gender equality, and concern for the 


environment; it is the work not of “the people” in the abstract, but the 


“citizens” of the GDR. 


In its detailed provisions, this draft constitution represents both 
liberal and participatory strains of current democratic thinking. It called 
for wide-spread rights for political and social organizations, use of 
referenda, and enfranchised resident aliens in local elections. As Ulrich 
Preu, one of the West German advisors to the drafting process, 
commented, the integrity of the political process was to rest ona 
foundation of constitutional rights for social activism by groups and 


individuals. 5 This pervasive suspicion of established political 
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institutions was a reaction to the centralized and hierarchical control of 
political life under the old regime. During the revolutionary days of 1989, 
GDR reformers (like their counterparts in the other European Communist 
states), abolished the “leading role” of the Communist party (in this case, 
the SED.) 

According to the Round Table’s plans, the draft was to be approved 
by a newly elected legislature (the Vo/kskammer and submitted to the 
general population in a referendum. But when the completed draft was 
duly submitted to the Vo/kskammer elected 18 March 1990, that body 


preferred rapid unification with West Germany. and rejected adoption of a 


new GDR constitution. On April 25, 1990, by a 12 vote margin, the 


Voikskammer rejected the draft. Instead, piecemeal changes designed to 
smooth the road for unification were approved in June.6 These 
amendments covered four basic points, some of which carried forward the 
reform thinking of the dissident movement. Those were the provision that 
the state should take steps to realize the right to work, and the statement 
of general principles in which the GDR was defined as a “free, democratic, 


federal, social, and ecologically oriented Aechtsstaat.”’ 
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Although the GDR-based movement for fundamental political and 
constitutional reform was politically defeated by the unification 
movement that culminated in the all-German federal elections of 
December 1990, its ideas have influenced that continuing debate on these 
matters, a debate mandated, ironically, by the unification treaty itself. 

In article S of the 1990 unification treaty3, the two parties 
recommend that the legislative bodies of a united Germany deal within 
two years with possible changes or additions to the GG as a consequence 


of German unification. To be considered in particular were the 


relationship between the Bund and Lander, the possible restructuring of 


the Berlin/Brandenburg area, the question of introducing new state 
objectives into the GG, and the application of Article 146, including the 
possibility of holding a referendum. The provisions of GG Article 146, that 
the GG would be in force until the day when the German people in free self 
determination gives itself anew constitution, raised the question of 
whether the GG could simply be kept in place with a few changes 
necessitated by the fact of unification. (Pending the resolution of such 
issues, the unification treaty declared the GG valid in all of the territory 


covered by the treaty.) 
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As the West German legal scholar Dieter Blumenwitz has put it, 
while the unification of the two German states on October 3, 1990 
resolved the German question, thanks to the terms of the unification 


treaty, the constitutional question was left open. 9 John Torpey has 


pointed to! the constitutional discussion in Germany as evidence of this 


continuing influence of the GDR dissident movement; indeed, the effort to 
achieve a “more democratic” constitution is in keeping with these 
activists’ pre-Wende program. Insofar as any new constitution is in part 
an effort to redefine German state and nation, the debate is a sign of the 
(perhaps limited) vitality of this strand of GDR heritage. 

Biumenwitz argues that while some groups, the SPD for example, 
held that the provision of the unification treaty for a constitutional 
review meant that the status of the Grundgesetz was “open,” in fact the 
mandate of the unification treaty itself was part of the constitutional 
order of the old Federal Republic. This is in part because the people of the 
GDR, by voting for representatives favoring unity under Article 23 of the 
Grundgesetz , had accepted the latter’s continuity.!! 

Of course, behind the juridical argument lies a political reality. 


One’s stand on this constitutional question is largely a function of two 
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prior political questions: whether or not to use the moment of unification 
to implement a reform agenda for Germany, and to what extent, if any, 
elements of the “GDR heritage” are to be carried over into the future 
Germany. !2 

One element in this controversy has been characterized by Preu®B as 
the distinction between ethnos and demos. The former is the nation 


defined by cultural identity and biological relationships— i.e., the existing 


conception of German nationality law'5- while the latter is that “freie 


Staatsbirgertum [das]...die moderne Nation begriinde[t]...” 14 

In his view the fundamental defect of German unification through 
accession to the Federal Republic under Article 23 is that the people of 
the former GDR cannot be equal citizens under a constitution they did not 
help to shape and adopt.'!5 The process of adopting a constitution allows a 
people to define their community and its interests. For the Germans, such 
a fundamental stock-taking would allow them to make sense of the 
Germany that emerged after 3 October 1990, both internally, in such 
matters as immigration and citizenship, and externally, with regard to a 


changed German role in world affairs. 
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How the German political establishment dealt with this provision 
was made clear by the conflict over constitutional reform. Parliamentary 
initiatives by the SPD, the Greens, and Bundnis 90 in the spring of 1991 
aimed at a fundamental revision of the German constitutional order and 
thus of the basis for the unified German polity. Such views were wide 
spread on the left-liberal political scene in both parts of Germany. 
Conservative politicians, and their intellectual supporters, warned 
against “tampering” with the GG- the best constitution German had ever 
had= and sought to restrict any expansion of the state’s positive role in 
social affairs. 


Throughout this period two contrasting views have persisted. 


Conservative forces, and most of the governing party coalition argue that 


the West German Basic Law, minimally amended, has proven itself over 
four decades of practical, democratic politics; reformers, and most of the 
parliamentary opposition, see constitutional reform as a chance to 
develop the GG into a new, all-German constitution, that will be 
legitimated when it is ratified in a national referendum. This difference 


in aim was present when the German political establishment began 
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dealing with the unification treaty’s mandated reform process, and it 
continues today.!7 

In November 1991 the Bundestag and Bundesrat agreed to forma 
joint constitutional commission ( Geme/nsamer Verfassungskommission 
GVK) which would deal with changes necessitated by unification as well 
as considering proposals for constitutional reform originating with public 
or private sources. It was instructed to consider strengthening federal 
elements, especially regarding European unity, making environmental 


protection a constitutional goal, and making the principle of Germany as 


Sozialstaat more concrete. In addition, the GVK has also dealt with 


questions of abortion rights, asylum, and German military commitments 
outside of the NATO area. 

The GVK consisted at its start in January 1992 of 64 members (32 
from each chamber), divided along party and Langer lines. CDU and SPD 
named the co-chairs.'8 (One member, the Bundnis 90 representative 
Wolfgang Ulimann, resigned on principle in May 1993'9; there have been 
some other deaths and resignations.) There were no public representatives 
as members, a deficit pointed out by many of the GVK’s critics.20 The GVK 


was originally expected to report by the end of March 1993, but a large 
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number of suggestions, together with strenuous, often partisan 
disagreement, slowed its work. All GVK decisions had to be taken by 
affirmative vote of two thirds of its members. (A final report was 
expected in July 1993.) 

The GVK dealt with a great many subjects; in fact, early in its work 
it arrogated to itself the right to comment on constitutional issues 
arising from the 


current government initiatives.2'! An overview of the GVK’s work shows 


that it dealt with over a dozen issues relating to Germany’s federal 


structure and the resulting separation of powers, eight proposals for 
Staatszie/e, as well as European issues, basic rights, asylum, and 
plebiscitary reforms. Moreover, the Commission received many, partly 
organized, submissions from the public22; these petitions covered an even 


larger range of topics.25 


[Table 1 goes here] 


In considering questions of fundamental reform, we will focus on 


three issues in particular: equality for women, declaring the environment 
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to be a goal of state activity ( Staatsz/e/ ), and introducing elements of 
direct democracy (referendum, initiative) into the German system, 
sometimes in the form of asking for a referendum under GG Article 146 to 
approve the constitutional changes proposed by the GVK. 

An important characteristic of constitutional reform efforts in 
thew aftemath of German unification is that they continue the tradition of 
the West German citizen’s initiatives and the GDR citizens’ movements by 
mobilizing large numbers of citizens for political action. Thus an 
“Initiative Women for a New Constitution” was called into being in the 
historic Agu/skirche in Frankurt/M in September 1990, and a Kuraterium 
fur einen demokratisch verfaBten Bund deutscher Lander met at the same 
place in May 1991.24 

Although many women’s groups had lobbied for extensive 
constitutional guarantees of rights to sexual autonomy, guarantees for 
child care, full rights for single parents, and the like, the most pressing 


demand was for explicit language making affirmative action in hiring 


constitutional.<5 After lengthy delays caused in large part by dissent 


internal to the CDU £raktion and GVK members, a compromise formula on 
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gender equality was approved in May 1993. Under this compromise, GG 


Article 3 shall now have added to it the following passage, 


“Der Staat fordert die tatsachliche Durchsetzung der 


Gleichberechtigung von Frauen und Manner und wirkt auf die 
Beseitigung bestehender Nachteile hin.” 
Whether this language provides a constitutional bar to affirmative action 
hiring (the CDU view), or on the contrary allows “ /e/stungsorienterte” 
quotas until gender parity is reached (the SPD view) remains to be 
decided.26 
The worst political crisis of the Commission’s work was occasioned 
by the issue of recognizing environmental protection as a goal of state 
activity.27 At stake was a compromise resolution worked out by the GVK’s 
co-chairmen, Rupert Scholz (CDU) and Hans-Joachen Vogel (SPD.) By virtue 
of an agreement between CDU and CSU, either party’s parliamentary 
caucus could insist on prior agreement to GVK decsions. When the CSU 
refused to support the compromise without a legislative ‘escape clause’ 
( Gesetzgebungsvorbeha/t), a session of the CDU frakt/on was convened to 
enforce a partisan line on the CDU’s GVK members. At the vote, one 


member then stayed away, Scholz was allowed to vote for his own 
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compromise, and Thuringian prime minister Bernhard Vogel (CDU) 
abstained. As a result the compromise resilution gained oinly 41 votes— 
two short of the needed two thirds. 

The compromise formula had read,28 

“Die nattrlichen Lebensgrundiagen stehen im Rahmen der 

verfassungsmaBigen Ordnung unter dem Schutz des Staates.” 
Months later, and at the last moment, the GVK approved a new compromise 
formulation on this issue, which read29 

“Der Staat schitzt auch in Verantwortung fir die kunftigen 

Generationen die naturlichen Lebensgrundlagen im Rahmen der 

verfassungsmaBigen Ordnung durch die Gesetzgebung und nach 

Ma® gabe von Gesetz und Recht durch die voliziehende Gewalt 
und die Rechtssprechung.” 

With reference to the third of the issues considered here, the GVK 
faced wide support for introducing some elements of greater citizen 
participation into the political process. As we have seen, this was an 
essentisal point for many constitutional reformers, and was especially 


significant for GDR activists. This point was acknowledged in the official 


summary of the GVK discussions on this subject. These reformers were 
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said to hope that the “...fortschreitenden Entfremdung zwischen 
Regierenden und Regierten...” would be mitigated, and “Politische 
Vorgange wurden burgernaher und damit transparenter gemacht. Dies se/ 


vor allem mit Blick auf die positiven Erfahren mit den Burgerbewegungen 


der ehemaligen DDR geboten” [italics added.}50 


The hostility of the GG authors, and the West German political 
system generally against such features, rested on their understanding of 
the weaknesses of the Weimar system and especially on suspicion of the 
judgement and temprement of the mass of the population. Whether such 
arguments are valid today— how would the Germans vote on expanding 
citizenship?— cannot be determined. What is striking however, is how 
narrowly the advocates of reform have focussed on mass electoral or 
petitioning behavior, while their opponents seem to have overlooked the 
actual and recent experience of the German states. 

As Peter Badura has pointed out, 5! calls for more participation do 
not necessarily mean reliance on referenda or other forms of direct voting 
on issues. The felt need for a less alienating, less abstract, less 
impersonal relationship between the individual and public life suggests 


forms of continuous participation. These are difficult to implement at 
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any but local levels of government and raise questions of separation of 
powers and contro] over the executive function that a mere constitutional 
prescription is unlikely to resolve. That of course would not exclude a 
constitutional framework for such participation. As has been stated, the 
very process of constitutional reform, particularly if it climaxed with 
adoption of a wholly new text in a national plebiscite, has been touted as 
an effective means to integrate and psychically empower the Eastern 
German population. 52 

In the event, all these proposals for changes leading to more direct 
mass participation in legislative decision making were defeated in the 
GVK; none of the proposals most likely to gain acceptance, those put 
forward by the SPD, got more than 29 of the 64 votes in the GVK.33 

While the record of constitutional reform debates and decisions may 
suggest a relative immobility of the German system, the situation is 
somewhat different and differentiated at the regional level. The 


experience of constitution making in the Langer suggests that German 


federalism may function as an arena of political innovation. Many of the 


elements deemed too controversial for the federal constitution are in fact 


present in Lander constitutions both West and East. Many new Lander 
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have some form of initiative/referendum in their constitutions, although 
their legislatures and cabinets retain a central position in policy making. 
34 The discussions leading up to proclamation of these constitutions show 
that most of them tend toward a “social consensus” model; their 
emphasis on societal goals suggests their GDR heritage. This dimension of 
the new Langer constitutions may account for the fact that three of the 
five (Brandenburg, Thuringen, and Mecklenburg-Vorpommern) had non- 
legislator members.55 Brandenburg’s constitution was put to referendum 
for public approval, over the opposition of the CDU. The results neither 


indicated a major breakthrough for participatory democracy, nor the 


feared irrationality of mass decision making.56 


The political and judicial debates in Germany over a redefinition of 
the right to asyium (Article 16) and over the deployment of German forces 
abroad for peace-keeping missions reflect a reluctance, especially on the 
part of the governing parties, to approach issues of the day froma 
constitutional perspective.5’? What is significant in this context is that 
while there certainly no lack of critical discussion on these issues, their 
resolution has been by way of political compromise that avoids 


fundamental! constitutional questions. 
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The future of constitutional debate in Germany (and perhaps 
elsewhere!) will take on clearer, socially useful, and politically 
purposeful forms, if the nature and limits of constitutional prescription 
are clearly recognized. Preu warns that a fruitful debate should avoid 
two poles of “constitutional perfectionism”: a list of goals and rights 
which in practice attenuate to empty proclamations or which are defined 
in such detail as to implementation that the constitution constrains both 


the goals and concrete legislative options of future generations. The 


current strife over the “meaning” of the right of asylum is a good example 


of the futility of seeking constitutional prescription of the political 
implementation of a simple enough right, whose manifestations in daily 
life are bound to be ambiguous and changing. 

Within these limits every constitution sets standards for political 
action, based on an unger/ying socia/ consensus. Thus the GG provided for 
a special and, from a secular perspective, unusually privileged position 
for the churches. Contemporary efforts to prescribe constitutional minima 
for such matters as housing or environmental protection doubtless reflect 
current political thinking— and are therefore controversial— but are not 


necessarily any more “non- constitutional” than analogous earlier 
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provisions were. On the other hand, issues on which no social consensus 
exists— of which abortion is a prime example— can only by 
constitutionally fixed at the cost of making the constitution itself the 
object of an intense struggle of conviction.5é 

The post-unification constitutional debate has had a useful impact 
on German politics. it has broken with any triumphalism in German 
political perspectives, and it has raised— and perhaps will keep— on the 


public agenda a whole series of reform measures. The struggle to redefine 


what is meant by a democratic policy in Germany received a might boost 


from the GDR debate; the experience of the past three years indicates that 


this debate will remain a part of the German political scene. 
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Table 1: Submissions to the GVK, by topic and commission response 


Not answered 


parliament, elections 


women’s rights 


208,994* 


plebiscitary reforms 


799,132* 


finances 


federalism 


5 


peace keeping, army 


52,930# 


state & church 


4,426 


animal rights 


170,9754## 


environment 


59,168 


minorities 


95,262+ 


solidarity 


(Mitmenschlichkeit) 


170 


family 


102,631++ 


asylum 


12,707 


abortion; Para 218 


99,316+++ 
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| work of GVK 


other basic rights 


other state goals 


collective bargaining 


judiciary 


miscellaneous 


Europe 


* submitted at GVK hearings; # of which 52, 729 for ban of weapons 


exports; 


## of which 86,000 submitted at GVK session; + of which 17,918 


submitted at GVK hearing; ++ of which 17, 918 submitted at GVK hearing; 


+++ of which 17, 918 submitted at GVK hearing 


Source: GVK, Secretariat document “Eingaben- Stand: 2. Juli 1993” 
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LAW & ORDER IN ENGLAND: 


CRIME AND JUSTICE AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 


INTRODUCTION 


As in most of the industrialized world, England' has experienced a substantial 
increase in reported crime over the last quarter century. This has given rise to political 
debate and to changes in the criminal justice system. While at times the debate has been 
loud, | will argue that crime and justice has remained as a second-tier issue behind the 
cluster of economic issues that Margaret Thatcher made the central focus during her 
twelve years as Prime Minister. Partly, this reflects that the state actors in the criminal 
justice system--judges, prosecutors, and police--are largely insulated from direct contact 
with the day to day democratic process. 


Of equal importance, however, is that law and order, crime, and criminal violence 
have come to serve as a metaphor for social and economic change that political leaders 
address and act on in a direct fashion. Conservative leaders do not have to mask 
expressions of concern about breakdown of traditional values, traditional forms of 
hierarchy and deference, and norms of order (perhaps symbolized by Briton’s willingness to 
stand in orderly queues under all sorts of conditions). Of course, part of the concern is the 
increasing heterogeneity of English society, particularly in urban settings where there are 
large Asian, African, and Caribbean (Afro-Caribbean) communities. But, given phenomena 
such as "football hooliganism" (riotous soccer fans who revel in acts of violence during 
and after soccer matches), the supposed break down of order, and the commensurate 
increase in "general feeling{[s] of social anxiety and apprehension" (Blake and Hale, 1992: 
38), mainline political leaders have chosen not to employ race as the "signified" for the 
sign "crime and violence." 


This can be readily contrasted to the United States where crime has been closely 
equated with race. Starting with the use of the "law and order" issue in the 1968 
Presidential election, and continuing through the “Willie Horton” ad of the 1988 election, 
politicians have used law and order as a cover theme for the issue of race. The centrality 
of race in American politics (see Carmines and Stimson, 1989), combined with the 
difficulty in using race as an explicit campaign issue, has made crime, criminals, law and 
order, and other variants a "first-tier" political issue in the United States. 


In Britain, while politicians have raised the crime issue, and while citizens will 
describe crime as a serious problem when specifically asked in a close-ended fashion, 
citizens typically do not identify crime as one of the two most urgent problems facing the 


‘In this essay, | will generally refer to England; because England and Wales share the same legal 
system, effectively | am referring to both. Unless otherwise stated, my discussion does not extend 
to the other part of the Britain (Scotland) or to Northern Ireland, which together with England, 
Wales, and Scotland constitute the United Kingdom. When discussing public opinion and party 
manifestos, | will refer to Britain because the data do not typically separate out Scotland. 
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country. Of much more concern is the decades’ long economic crisis Britain has struggled 
with, and the sharp economic turns produced by Thatcherism. 


The response to crime in England has been primarily a technocratic/bureaucratic 
one. By this | mean that the focus has been largely on making the criminal justice system 
more efficient in the hope that it will do a more effective job deterring and otherwise 
suppressing crime; there has been almost no social or economic response to the perceived 
crime problem. Of course, critics of criminal justice policy make connections between 
economic and social dislocation and increasing crime (Brake and Hale, 1992; Loveday, 
1992), but this has not been a concern of the Conservative government that has 
controlled Britain for almost a decade and a half. 


The structure of this essay is to look first at the trends in criminal behavior in 
England. Second, | will outline the structure of the criminal justice system, and provide an 
overview of its operation.” Third, | will discuss how crime and criminal justice has played 
as a political issue over the last quarter century. One thing that | will not consider is the 
significance of terrorism (primarily related to Northern Ireland) for the English criminal 
justice system, except in so far as it relates to more general issues in the English criminal 
justice system. 


CRIME IN ENGLAND 


There are two general ways of assessing levels of crime. The first involves official 
Statistics, normally in the form of crimes reported to the police. The second involves 
surveying potential crime victims about their experience over a specified time period. Both 
kinds of information are available regarding England, and both indicate an increase in 
crime. 


Official Statistics 


Official figures show a steady increase in crime starting in about 1955.° At that 
time, the number of offenses per 100,000 population recorded by the police (in England 
and Wales) was around 1,000); by 1962 this doubled, and it doubled again by 1974, 
(CSEW 1990: 24) and yet again by 1987, when it stood at almost 8,000 offenses per 
100,000 population(CSEW 1990: 20). In 1990, this figure had risen to almost 9,000, and 


7For some years, the "standard" work on the English justice system has been the various 
editions of the late R.M. Jackson's, The Machinery of Justice in England. \ rely heavily upon the 
8th edition of this work (Spencer, 1989). 


°All figures discussed in this section are based on figures reported in Criminal Statistics: 
England and Wales (CSEW), an annual publication of Her Majesty's Stationery Office (HMSO); 
Spencer summaries many of the figures through 1985 (1989: 174). 
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in 1991 to 10,400 (CSEW 1991: 18). Of course, as is true of all official crime statistics 
of this type, the increases may reflect things other than changes in the number of crimes 
committed: people may become more willing to report crimes to the police, police may 
change how and what they record, and the definition of what falls into specific categories 
may change (either by statute or something such as inflation whereby petty offenses rise 
into reportable categories as the threshold for reporting is effectively lowered).* 


It is also true that gross statistics such as | have reported above can hide a lot of 
interesting variation. Here, however, the increase has been across the board, albeit some 
offenses have seen faster increases than have others. For example, during the ten year 
period 1981-91, all offenses increased at the rate of 6% per year, while robbery and 
violence against persons (excluding sexual offenses) increased at the rates of 8% and 7% 
per year; burglary and the category of fraud and forgery each increased at a rate of 5% per 
year. Interestingly, the slowest growing category of cases is sexual offenses, which 
increased at a rate of only 4% per year (CSEW 1991: 29);° the fastest growing category, 
at 10%, is “other offenses," albeit, this category constitutes less than 1% of all 
"notifiable" offenses recorded by the police (CSEW 1991: 55).° | should also note that 
crimes of violence are a very small percentage of crimes reported to the police, around 5% 
(ibid.); it is at best a rough comparison to the Uniform Crime Reports in the United States, 
where violent crimes constituted 10% of the offenses in 1990 (SAUS 1992: 180). 


Victimization Surveys 


The method of measuring the incidence of crime by surveying potential victims 
began in the mid-1960’s in the United States with the first of what has come to be called 

"victimization surveys." In England, there have been four "crime surveys", in 1982, 1984, 
1988, and 1992;’ these surveys were conducted by the Home Office,® which is the 


“A good example of how police practice can affect the amount of crime as reported by the 
police is found in cross-sectional variations. Crime figures appear to be higher in Nottinghamshire 
than in Leicestershire and Staffordshire. Rather than reflecting differing levels of crime, these 
differences probably reflect the practice of police in Nottinghamshire to engage in aggressive 
interrogation to get arrested offenders to admit to additional offenses, and of the practice of 
Nottinghamshire police to record "trivial" offenses (Brake and Hale, 1992: 98). 


®About half of the cases in this category are "indecent assault on a female"; another 15% are 
“rape” and 10% are "unlawful sexual intercourse with a girl under 16" (CSEW 1991: 47). 


SAbout one third of these cases are “trafficking in controlled drugs"; about 30% are "going 
equipped for stealing"; the balance include such things as kidnapping, riot, blackmail, perverting the 
course of justice, absconding from lawful custody (CSEW: 1991: 54). 


7The surveys are !abeled by these years, but when comparisons are drawn between crime 
survey figures and other figures, the years 1981, 1983, 1987, and 1991 are used. 
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ministry responsible for police, prisons, criminal procedure, and the organization and 
finance of the lower criminal courts (see Spencer, 1989: 497-98).° 


As is generally the case with victimization surveys, many more offenses are 
reported to the interviewers than are reported to the police. Strict comparisons are 
difficult due to the nature of categories that are used, but the Home Office researchers 
sought to make such comparisons by carefully matching their categories to those used by 
the police (see Mayhew, Elliott, and Dowds, 1989: 100-103). Best estimates of the 
percent reported to the police vary sharply by offense category, from a high of over 90% 
for theft of a motor vehicle to a low of 13% for robbery and theft from a person (CSEW 
1991: 22).'° The mix of offenses found in the crime surveys also differs from those 
reported to the police. While only 5% of the offenses reported involve interpersonal 
violence, around 17% of those detected through the crime surveys involve violence 
(calculated from Mayhew, Elliott, and Dowds, 1989: 13)."' 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
THE POLICE 


Interestingly, while England has a centralized structure of government and 
administration, police have remained relatively decentralized. The political organization of 
England involves three levels: national, county, and local. As noted previously, the 
primary national ministry with responsibility for criminal justice is the Home Office headed 
by the Home Secretary. While the police force for the Greater London area, known as the 
Metropolitan Police,'? falls directly under the control of the Home Secretary, each of the 


SEach survey involved interviews with about 10,000 persons. The methodology and primary 
findings of the surveys are reported in Mayhew, Elliott, and Dowds (1989) and Hough and Mayhew 
(1985, 1983). 


®Until the mid-1980's, the Home Secretary appointed the Director of Public Prosecutions; the 
Director is now appointed by the Attorney-General. Responsibility for the upper criminal courts, 
both trial and appellate, fails with the Lord Chancellor. 


‘°The British Crime Surveys do not include sexual offenses among their comparisons even 
though they are included in the survey itself. Note that some of the reporting rates found in the 
1992 survey differ sharply from those in earlier surveys, particularly the theft category which 
previously was found to be reported to the police about one third of the time (Mayhew, Elliott, and 
Dowds, 1989: 16). 


"| should also note that the rate of increase in crime found in the crime surveys is roughly 
comparable to that in the offenses reported to the police (ibid.). 


‘?There are actually two police forces in the London area, the Metropolitan Police and the City 
of London Police; the latter, the existence of which recognizes the unique historical position of the 
City, is primarily under the control of the authorities of the City of London. 
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41 police forces outside the Greater London area is under the control of its Chief 
Constable. The Chief Constable is appointed by a local police authority,'* subject to the 
approval of the Home Office;'* once appointed, the Chief Constable cannot be removed by 
the local police authority except for corruption or misconduct. The local police authority 
has budget and finance control over the police, but a Chief Constable who believes he is 
not receiving the requisite support can turn to the Home Office for the resources. The 
result of this structure is to give broad powers to the Chief Constables, and to free them 
largely from most political control and from political accountability (Spencer, 1989: 225- 
227); at the same time, Chief Constables have increasingly looked to national institutions, 
including the Inspectorate of Constabulary, the Association of Chief Police Officers, and 
the Home Office to establish expectations and norms for the conduct of their leadership of 
their individual police forces (Reiner, 1991: 285). 


Historically, the police had responsibility for investigation, interrogation, and 
prosecution. The latter function was primarily handled by solicitors employed by the police 
force, although it was not uncommon for individual constables to prosecute minor offenses 
in magistrates’ courts. The prosecutorial function was removed from the police by the 
Prosecution of Offences Act 1985, which established the Crown Prosecution Service as an 
independent body. The police’s role in investigation and interrogation is controlled by the 
Police and Criminal Evidence Act 1984 (PACE), which establishes the powers of the police 
to collect criminal evidence through such activities as stop and search on the street, entry 
and seizure of property, arrest and detention of suspects, etc. While English criminal law 
maintains the principle that a suspect is not required to answer questions posed by the 
police, the police have the power to take into custody persons who refuse to give their 
name and address when stopped by the police (Spencer, 1989: 218); suspects in police 
custody have a right to have a solicitor present during interrogation, but, while there is in 
many communities a "duty solicitor" scheme to provide coverage at the police station for 
suspects who request representation, it is less than fully effective because of underfunding 
(Spencer, 1989: 221). 


One last point worth noting has to do with the procedures for dealing with alleged 
abuse and violations of citizen’s rights by the police. While there are a variety of internal 
review and disciplinary mechanisms, a prominent vehicle for redress is a civil suit for 
damages. In the United States one almost never hears of a successful private lawsuit 
seeking damages from the police for violation of a citizen’s rights; this in large part reflects 
the reluctance of lay juries to reach verdicts against the police.'® In England successful 
lawsuits against the police are a fairly regular occurrence, no doubt in part due to the fact 


'8The police authority is distinctly local, and is composed two-thirds of members of county and 
local councils and one third of local magistrates. 


‘4Not only must the final choice be approved by the Home Office, but the short list from which 
the choice is made must be approved by the Home Office as well (Blake and Hale, 1992: 46). 


‘Slt is in part for this reason that mechanisms such as the exclusionary rule have been employed 
as a means of deterring the police from misconduct. 
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that civil suits are heard not by juries but by professional judges who do not feel compelied 
to always back the police.'® 


LAWYERS 
Prosecution 


Prosecution in court is handled by lawyers. Because of this it is important to note 
the divided nature of the English legal profession. One branch of the profession, barristers, 
have “rights of audience” in all courts that consider criminal cases, from the Magistrates’ 
Court to the House of Lords (which is the final appeals court).'? The other branch, 
solicitors, may appear as advocates only in the Magistrates’ Court, but handle most of the 
out of court tasks associated with criminal cases in the courts above the Magistrates’ 
Court;'® when a barrister is brought into a case, it is the solicitor who "briefs" the barrister 
(technically, the solicitor retains the barrister on behalf of the client). 


Historically, prosecution was largely taken as a private affair, even when it was 
funded publicly. Until the creation of the Crown Prosecution Service, local police 
authorities hired solicitors to handle prosecution on behalf of police, but it was still deemed 
that it was the police officer who instituted the proceedings. Until ten years ago, private 
prosecutions were common, particularly for offenses such as shoplifting where some 
police forces left it to shop owners to bear the cost of prosecution rather than draw upon 
the limited resources the police had available for prosecutorial activities (Spencer, 1989: 
214).'9 


The Crown Prosecution Service (CPS) is a national organization under the direct 
control of the Director of Public Prosecutions who is responsible to the Attorney-General. 


'SAs | write this essay, the Guardian Weekly (July 4, 1993, p. 3) reported a judgment against 
six officers of the Metropolitan Police who had arrested, assaulted, and prosecuted three trade 
unionists who had come to London to picket at a newspaper involved in a labor dispute; the three 
plaintiffs received £87,550 in damages. 


"Strictly speaking, rights of audience in the higher courts are limited to independent barristers; 
as | will discuss below, the Crown Prosecution Service directly employs a number of barristers, but, 
due to their direct employment, they do not have rights of audience in the higher courts. 


'8This is something of an overstatement because there are some limited categories of cases in 
the Crown Court in which a solicitor is permitted to appear as an advocate in some locales (see 
Spencer, 1989: 179). 


‘°Private prosecution opens the door to all sorts of actions; Spencer notes the successful 
prosecution during the 1970's of the Gay News for blasphemy for attributing homosexuality to 
Jesus (1989: 214). 
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The CPS is divided into four regions, within which are 31 areas;*° except for Greater 
London, each area covers one or more police forces. The CPS conducts criminal 
proceedings on behalf of the police; it may, but is not required to take over private 
prosecutions and prosecutions instituted by other governmental bodies (e.g., offices 
dealing with consumer protection, taxation, etc.).2' It is important to note that it is still 
the police who instituted the criminal proceedings; CPS only handles those proceedings the 
police have started, and has no power to compel the police to continue an investigation if 
the CPS believes that prosecution is warranted but the police have chosen not to institute 
proceedings. The CPS can discontinue the prosecution of a case instituted by the police, 
but this does not appear to be a regular occurrence (Spencer, 1989: 230). 


Members of the Crown Prosecution Service handle cases when they are presented 
in the Magistrates’ Court. As | will discuss below, this includes all proceedings for most 
cases, and preliminary proceedings for the more serious cases that are sent to the Crown 
Court for trial and/or sentencing. For Crown Court cases, the CPS handles the out-of- 
court work, but must retain private barristers to appear in court on its behalf; the Bar 
fought hard to maintain its monopoly on Crown Court advocacy, and succeeded in 
blocking advocacy by staff of the CPS, even those who are themselves barristers. 
Needless to say, the Crown Prosecutor and the barrister may not agree in their evaluations 
of a case; interestingly, even though the CPS hires ("briefs") the barrister, once the trial is 
about to start (or is under way), it is the barrister who is in charge if a disagreement 
arises. Thus, if the barrister believes that it is advantageous to accept a plea to a lesser 
charge at the door of the courtroom, but the police and the prosecutor want to stand firm 
on the original charge, the barrister prevails (Spencer, 1989: 233).?° 


Finally, | should note that barristers, as a group, depend heavily upon receiving 
criminal briefs from the Crown Prosecutor for a significant share of their income. Of 
course, many barristers do little or no criminal work, but a sizeable proportion receive a 
majority of their income from this work. For example, Abel (1989: 366) reports that, 


2°As of 1987, CPS was authorized to employ up to 1700 lawyers (Spencer, 1989: 228). 


?"About one fifth of all prosecutions are started by governmental agencies other than the police 
(Spencer, 1989: 228). 


221 should note that is follows the general principle that only independent barristers practicing 
"in chambers” have rights of audience in the higher courts; “employed” barristers do not enjoy 
these rights of audience, regardless of by whom they are employed. Thus, even when the 
Government is a litigant in a civil matter challenging is authority, it must retain a private barrister to 
represent it in court! 


28The Crown Prosecution Service is still quite new, but it has been subject to sharp criticism for 
delay and for adding a layer of bureaucracy (Spencer, 1989: 233-236; see also Home Affairs 
Committee Report on the Crown Prosecution Service, 1989-90). 
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excluding the elite of the Bar,** something between 40 and 50% of the income of 
barristers is from criminal work; this does not mean that each barrister obtains that 
proportion of his or her income from criminal work because barristers who do criminal 
work tend to specialize in that area (at least in part because they need to have a high 
volume of work to generate an adequate income because the fees that are paid tend to be 
fairly low--see ibid, 115). 


Defense 


As noted previously, persons accused of criminal acts in England are entitled to 
legal counsel, both in the courts that handle minor cases (the Magistrates’ Courts) and in 
the courts that hear more serious cases (the Crown Court). The structure of 
representation for the prosecution — solicitors handling work in the Magistrates’ Court and 
preparation of cases for the Crown Court with barristers providing trial advocacy in the 
Crown Court — is the same for the defendant. One key difference between the 
prosecution and defense is that a defense solicitor who represented a defendant who 
pleaded guilty in Magistrates’ Court but is to be sentenced in Crown Court may appear for 
that defendant in Crown Court, while the Crown Prosecution Service must brief a barrister 
to speak for it at the Crown Court sentencing (see Marre, 1988: 149-150). While a 
defendant who can afford it must pay for his or her solicitor (and barrister if one is used), 
the vast majority of represented criminal defendants are provided with representation that 
is paid for by legal aid. 


For many years there were problems with providing indigent representation in the 
Magistrates’ Courts at initial appearances. To solve this problem a "duty solicitor" scheme 
was developed. A solicitor is paid by legal aid to be present in Magistrates’ Court to 
provide assistance to defendants.”° The duty solicitor is not there to defend in a contested 
case or to assist a defendant in proceedings that are preliminary to transferring the case to 
the Crown Court ("“committai proceedings"), but to assist in making application for legal 
aid, applying for bail, and making a plea of mitigation for a defendant who wishes to plead 
guilty. 


A defendant who needs criminal legal aid beyond what is provided by the duty 
solicitor applies to the Magistrates’ Court for a grant of aid. This request, which is usually 
filed as a written application with the clerk to the court using a standard form, is reviewed 
by one or more magistrates or by the clerk (most often the latter), and if approved, the 


?4These members of the Bar hold the title Queen’s Counsel (QC), and are referred to as "silks", 
after the gowns they wear in court. About 10% of practicing barristers are QC’s, and they 
typicaliy do relatively little criminal work. 


*°This payment is normally on a straight hourly basis to be present in court regardless of how 
many consultations occur; in 1986-87, the national expenditure for duty solicitors in Magistrates’ 
Court was £20.5 million (Marre, 1988: 75). 
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defendant may hire a lawyer who will be paid by legal aid.” For cases that go to Crown 
Court, if the magistrates refuse a grant of aid, the defendant may reapply to the Crown 
Court.?” That well over 90% of defendants who are tried in the Crown Courts rely on 
legal aid is indicative of the importance of legal aid for criminal representation.”® 


Lawyers in the Criminal Process 


As one would expect, lawyers are key players in the criminal justice system. Two 
aspects of this are worth further comment. First, virtually all of the lawyers involved in 
the criminal justice system, whether on the prosecution side or on the defense side, are 
paid by the government. For prosecution, this comes either through the Crown 
Prosecution Service or through the other agencies which prosecute in criminal court (e.g., 
trading standards, tax, etc.); for the defense, this is through legal aid.2? Second, while 
solicitors tend to represent only one side — prosecution through solicitors directly 
employed by the government and the prosecution through solicitors in private practice — 
barristers may appear for the prosecution in one case and the defense in the next. In 
practice, only about a third of barristers doing criminal work regularly appear for both the 
prosecution and for the defense; another third appear exclusively for one side or the other 
(Abel, 1989: 115). In fact, there appears to be a pattern of younger barristers relying 
more on the defense side, and then shifting over to the prosecution as they gain 
experience;*° more generally, because of the relatively low fees paid for criminal work, 
barristers tend to move to other areas of practice as they gain experience (Marre, 1988: 


26As of June 1, 1993, the fees paid to solicitors in Magistrates’ Court are governed by a 
standard fee schedule which cailis for most fees to range between £140 (for a guilty plea outside of 
London) to £317 (for a contested trial in Magistrates’ Court in London); there are provisions for 
higher fees, but they apply to only about 20% of cases in Magistrates’ Court (see "High Court Ends 
Fixed Fee Battle," Gazette, May 5, 1993, p. 3). 


27The vast majority of applications for legal aid are granted: 92% in Magistrates’ Court and 
98% in Crown Court (JSAR 1990: 87). 


28Spencer (1989: 179) reports that "In 1986, 118,463 persons were tried on indictment; all but 
679 were legally represented, 1,669 privately and 116,115 on legal aid"; thus 98% % of those 
who were represented had legal aid! The 1990 Lord Chancellor’s Department Judicia/ Statistics 
Annual Report, p. 87 reports similar figures for trial (98%) and notes that 92% of the defendants 
appearing for sentencing before the Crown Court were legally aided. The cost of criminal legal aid 
in 1986-87, other then duty solicitors (discussed below), was £136.6 million (Marre, 1988: 74). 
The very large proportion of defendants receiving legal aid reflects that in criminal matters legal aid 
eligibility is determined not just by reference to a means test, but also by reference to the 
"interests of justice” (see /bid.). 


?°Legal aid payments for criminal work are relatively low, falling below what legal aid pays for 
work such as divorce (Marre, 1988: 80-81). 


3°1 infer this from variations in source of income depending on years of experience (see Abel, 
1989: 366). 
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COURTS 


As should be clear by now, criminal cases are handled through a two-tiered trial 
court structure: Magistrates’ Courts for less serious offenses (summary offenses) and 
preliminary proceedings in serious offenses and Crown Courts for trying and sentencing 
those accused of more serious offenses (referred to as "indictable offenses"). The current 
structure of the criminal courts was established in 1971.°7 Some offenses are purely 
summary offenses (and must be dealt with by Magistrates’ Courts—e.g., having an 
unlicensed television, most traffic offenses, assaulting the police, driving under the 
influence, criminal damage below a specified value), some offenses are purely indictable 
offenses which must be referred to the Crown Court for trial and/or sentencing (e.g., 
homicide, rape, kidnapping, robbery, wounding with intent to kill, conspiracy, and spying), 
and then there are four intermediate categories of offenses which are triable either in 
Magistrates’ or Crown Court (referred to as "either-way offences" —e.g., theft, fraud, 
burglary, reckless driving, indecent assault, criminal damage above the summary amount, 
drug offenses, and wounding). 


For purely indictable offenses, the role of the Magistrates’ Court is simply to 
provide what amounts to a preliminary hearing (a "committal proceedings"), which only 
determines that the prosecution has evidence relevant to the offense charged.** In the 
case of either-way offenses, the case may be referred to Crown Court if the magistrates, 
the prosecutor, or the defendant so chooses (only one need make this request); about 
25% of either-way offenses are committed for trial in Crown Court (CSEW 1990: 139). 


3'Proposals have been advanced to permit solicitors to appear as trial advocates in Crown 
Court; in one proposal, this right of audience would be limited to those solicitors who had been 
recommended by a “Rights of Audience Advisory Board" (Marre, 1988: 156-159). The Lord 
Chancellor’s Department advanced a more general proposal regarding "advocacy certificates” for a 
variety of settings (Lord Chancellor's Department, 1989: Chapter 5). Language in the Courts and 
Legal Services Act 1990 (827) provide authorization to implement such a system, but to date, no 
action has been taken on implementation albeit there has been substantial debate (see "Council 
Boils over on Audience Rights, Gazette, May 19, 1993, p. 5). 


°?Prior to the passage of the Courts Act 1971 (since superseded by the Supreme Court Act 
1981), there were two overlapping courts that dealt with serious offenses: Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions; these were merged to form the Crown Court. 


*°The magistrates also make an initial determination concerning bail (see Spencer, 1989: 249). 
The defendant can be released pending trial, remanded on "bail", or remanded to custody. Release 
may be refused if the defendant fails to surrender to custody, commits another offence while on 
bail, interfers with witnesses or otherwise obstructs the course of justice, for the defendant’s own 
protection, or if the defendant had previously failed to appear while on bail. 


10 
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The magistrates will commit the case to Crown Court if they do not wish to impose 
sentence (usually because they believe the offense merits harsher sanctions than they can 
mete out); the Crown Prosecutor will request committal for much the same reason—to 
have available the more severe sanctions that can be imposed by the Crown Court. The 
defendant will request that the case be referred to Crown Court in order to have a right to 
a jury trial; typically this is done in hopes of securing an acquittal, albeit most of the 
defendants who request committal end up pleading guilty (Hedderman and Moxon, 1992: 
vi).*4 


Magistrates’ Courts 


Magistrates’ Courts, which are locally based,*° are presided over either by a law- 
trained, "stipendiary" magistrate (most of whom sit in courts in London—Diamond, 1990: 
198),°° or by a panel of two or three unpaid, lay magistrates who are expected to serve at 
least 26 half-day sessions in court each year (/bid., 196). Lay magistrates are assisted by 
a law-trained clerk who is present to manage the proceedings and to advise the 
magistrates on points of law and procedure (Spencer, 1989: 186-188, 415-419). Lay 
magistrates are appointed by the Lord Chancellor upon recommendation of local advisory 
committees (/bid., pp. 404-408); in practice it is the local advisory committees that 
effectively make the selections. New magistrates must participate in a program of 
training before sitting to hear cases (/bid., pp. 408-410). In addition to dealing with 
summary criminal offenses, Magistrates’ Courts handle a variety of other matters, 
including matrimonial issues, paternity cases, domestic violence injunctions, and granting 
of licenses to sell alcoholic beverages. 


For summary offenses, the Magistrates’ Court tries and sentences. It is the duty of 
the magistrates to both determine guilt or innocence (if the plea is other than guilty) and to 
impose sentence; there are no juries. Most (around 70%) summary offenses are dealt 
with by Magistrates’ Court at the defendant’s first appearance (CSEW 1990: 138). The 
vast, vast majority of sentences are in the form of fines (86%), and almost no summary 
offenders are sentenced to imprisonment (less than % of 1%--CSEW 1990: 159). 


For either-way offenses, the Magistrates’ Court may accept a plea of guilty and 
sentence, try the case without a jury and sentence if a verdict of guilty is reached, accept 


“The (London) Times (July 7, 1993, p. 4) reports that 83% of those "defendants who elect a 
Crown Court trial change their plea to guilty." 


%°The organization for Magistrates’ Courts is the "Commission area", which generally 
corresponds to counties (with London divided into six areas); there are 90 commission areas 

(Spencer, 1989: 184-85); most commission areas include several Magistrates’ Courts (there are 
over 600 courts--Spencer, 1989: 171). Local authorities provide 20% of the operating costs for 
the Magistrates’ Courts, with the balance coming from the Home Office (Spencer, 1989: 185). 


36All stipendiary magistrates sit in high volume, urban courts (Spencer, 1989: 412); 
stipendiary’s date from the end of the 18th century (/bid.). 
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a plea of guilty and commit to Crown Court for sentencing, or commit to Crown Court for 
trial and possible sentencing. About 20% of those accused of either-way offenses are 
committed for trial to Crown Court (CSEW 1990: 140);°” another 2% or so of either-way 
offenses are referred to Crown Court for sentencing after a determination of guilt in 
Magistrates’ Court (either by a guilty plea or a summary trial).*° The overwhelming 
proportion of cases dealt with in the Magistrates’ Court involve a plea of guilty (92% in 
1978 according te McConville and Baldwin, 1981: 6); and most contested cases end in 
guilty verdicts (75% in 1978).*° Only about 2% of those charged with indictable offenses 
were acquitted by the Magistrates’ Court (/bid.). Very few of those sentenced for 
indictable offenses by magistrates are imprisoned (5% in 1990), half are fined, and about 
one third receive what amounts to probation (CSEW 1990: 159).*° 


Crown Court 


Crown Court, which was created in 1971 by combining two older courts, tries and 
sentences for the most serious offenses. Unlike Magistrates’ Court, which is local, the 
Crown Court is a national court; judges from anywhere in England can sit at any one of the 
90 Crown Court Centres around the country where cases are actually heard, including the 
famous "Old Bailey" now known officially as the Central Criminal Court. The judges 
hearing cases in the Crown Court may be High Court Judges, Circuit Court Judges, or 
Recorders;*' all are selected by the Lord Chancellor.*? High Court judges, who hear the 


37Only something less than 5% of indictable offenses must be referred to Crown Court--about 
17,500 out of 429,000 indictable offenses in 1990 (computed from CSEW 1990: 139-140). 


38Caiculated from CSEW 1990: 140-141. 


*°The Guardian Weekly reports more recent research by the Home Office showing that only 
30% of contested cases in Magistrates’ Court end in acquittals (July 18, 1993, p. 11). 


“°One might speculate on whether lay and stipendiary magistrates differed in their sentencing 
practices; Diamond (1990) studied magistrates in London and found that lay magistrates tended to 
be less severe than stipendiaries for burglary cases but little difference for theft cases. Using 
hypotheticals, she found a consistent tendency for stipendiaries to prefer more severe sentences 
than lay magistrates. 


“'The title Recorder comes from the title of the person who presided at sittings of Quarter 
Sessions, one of the courts the preceded the Crown Court (Spencer, 1989: 366n1). 


*?Technically, these judges are appointed by the Crown on the recommendation of the Lord 
Chancellor (Spencer, 1989: 364). For much of the twentieth century, the Lord Chancellor's 
Permanent Secretary (a civil servant) had substantial effective power over appointment of judges 
because it was the Permanent Secretary who handled the actual screening and consultation (Abel- 
Smith and Stevens, 1968: 175). Today, there is within the Lord Chancellor's Department an office 
called the Judicial Appointments Group; this office identifies and assembles information on 
potential appointees. Selections are made by the Lord Chancellor in consultation with senior 
Officials in the Judicial Appointments Group (Spencer, 1988: 364). Lord Mackay, the current Lord 
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most serious Cases, must have at least ten years experience as barristers before 
appointment as a High Court judge;** Circuit Court Judges (who also sit as judges in the 
County Court, the lower civil court) must either have ten years’ experience as a barrister 
or five years experience as a Recorder; Recorders must have ten years’ experience as 
either a barrister or solicitor. in practice, Circuit Judges handle the majority of cases in 
Crown Court, with Recorders and Assistant Recorders hearing most of the rest; High Court 
judges hear only 2-3% of cases (JSAR 1990: 60). 


As discussed previously, cases come to Crown Court for one of three reasons: the 
nature of the offense requires that they be heard in Crown Court, the defendant chooses 
to have the case heard in Crown Court (often, if not usually, in the hopes of gaining an 
acquittal through a jury trial**), or the magistrates decline to hear the case and send it to 
Crown Court. Very few cases in the Crown Court must be referred to that court (about 
18%). Most end in up the Crown Court by the decision of the magistrates (52%), with 
30% coming by the choice of the defendant (The (London) Times, July 7, 1993, p. 4). 


Most defendants committed to Crown Court plead guilty. Baldwin and McConville 
report that 60% pleaded guilty in 1978 (1981: 6); by 1985, this had risen to 70% (JSAR 
1985: 73), and it has continued at this level in recent years (JSAR 1990: 63). The 
majority of the acquittals come through the direction of the judge, either by “discharge” 
(what in the United States is referred to as dismissal) or by directed verdicts of acquittal; 
in 1990 only about 41% of acquittals were actually by a jury (JSAR 1990: 63). Five years 
earlier, juries accounted for 52% of acquittals. Interestingly, despite the decreasing 
percentage of acquittals accounted for by juries, the percent of defendants pleading not 


guilty who are acquitted has been rising in recent years. Baldwin and McConnville report 
a 50% acquittal rate for 1978 (1981: 6); in 1990, this had risen to 57% (JSAR 1990: 61; 
58% in 1991--JSAR 1991: 63). The ratio of convictions to jury acquittals appears to be 
dropping, from 2.0 in 1985 (computed from JSAR 1985: 72) to 1.7 in 1990 and 1991 
(computed from JSAR 1990: 61, and JSAR 1991: 63). 


Chancellor, recently announced changes in the internal processes of selection to make the process, 
at least at the lower levels, somewhat more "accessible" (Guardian Weekly, July 18, 1993). 


“3The Courts and Legal Services Act 1990 changed this requirement so that it is now possible 
for a Circuit Judge who was not a barrister (i.e., whose practice experience was as a solicitor) to 
be appointed to the High Court. The first (and only) such appointment was not made until June 
1993 (The (London) Times, June 17, 1993, p. 7). 


“4In one study of defendants who elected to go to Crown Court, 69% reported that they 
believed they had a better chance of acquittal (Hedderman and Moxon, 1992: 20). 


Jury Trials 


Trials in Crown Court are usually before juries, which typically consist of 12 
persons. Historically, conviction required unanimity, but the Criminal Justice Act 1967 
changed that so ten jurors can convict (Spencer, 1989: 259).*° The jury trial process is 
similar to that in the United States with two noteworthy exceptions in addition to 
nonunanimous verdicts. First, the barristers representing the prosecution and defense 
appear gowned and wigged, as does the judge (who is addressed as "My Lord" rather than 
"Your Honor"). Second, the judge provides a "summing up" in which he or she is free to 
comment on the evidence and the credibility of witnesses; historically, the judge could 
essentially direct the jury to return a guilty verdict if he (as they ail were until _) felt the 
evidence was overwhelming. The summing up is not supposed to lead the jury in a 
particular direction, and interviews with defendants (Baldwin and McConville, 1979: 85) 
found a general view that "the summing-up by the judge had as a rule been balanced and 
fair."*° 


The major study of criminal! jury trials in the United States is Kalven and Zeisel’s 
The American Jury (1966). One of the most important findings of that study was that in 
56% of cases where the jury acquitted, the judge wouid have convicted, and that in 3% 
where the jury convicted, the judge would have acquitted (computed from Table 11, p. 
56). Baldwin and McConville (1979) conducted a study in England of jury trials in 
Birmingham and London; they were not permitted to ask judges directly to state their view 
of how the case should have turned out, but they were able to survey the judges about 
"factual" issues. Many of the judges did comment on the case outcomes. Regarding 


acquittals, 32% of the judges expressed serious doubts and another 6% expressed at least 
some doubts about whether the acquittal was justified (p. 46); in contrast, very few 
doubts were expressed about convictions.*’ 


One of the major issues that confronts jury trials in the United States is avoided in 
England: the problem of pretrial publicity. For example, the Criminal Justice Act 1967 
severely limited reporting of committal proceedings in Magistrates’ Courts unless the 
magistrates choose not to commit to Crown Court; ordinarily only matters of the formal 
record (charges, names of parties, etc.) can be reported. However, the limitations on 
reporting can go well beyond committal proceedings if the judge determines it is in the 


“°Strictly speaking, 10 jurors can convict if the jury consists of 11 or more persons; 9 jurors can 
convict if the jury consists of 10 persons. Only about 12% of those convicted had a jury that was 
nonunanimous in its verdict (JSAR 1990: 62). 


“SOf course, there are exceptions. this same study quotes one defense solicitor (ibid., p. 72), 
"in legal terms the summing-up was wholly wrong. It was such that the judge said: ‘Well, the 
prosecution witness did not identify the defendant but nevertheless he was the man who took the 
money.’” 


“’Baldwin and McConville do not specifically report doubts by judges concerning convictions. 
Their study design involved multiple respondents (solicitors, barristers, investigating officers, etc.). 
In 66% of the acquittals, at least one respondent saw the acquittal as doubtful (p. 47); the 
comparable figure for convictions was only 12%! 
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interest of justice. A prominent recent example involved Winston Silcott, who was 
convicted of killing a police constable during a riot in the Tottenham section of London in 
October 1985. At the conclusion of the murder trial in March 1987, it was revealed that 
while he had been in jail awaiting trial for the killing of the constable, Silcott was tried and 
convicted of killing a man at a party in December 1984; at the time of the Tottenham 
riots, he was on bail awaiting trial. Prior to his conviction on the riot-connected murder, 
there was no newspaper reporting of 1984 charge or the trial in connection with that 
charge (or of three prior murder trials). All of these reporting restrictions were intended to 
avoid prejudicing potential jurors (see The (London) Times, March 20, 1987, p. 1, 3).*® 


The Guilty Plea Process in England 


The figures discussed previously make it clear that most defendants in England 
plead guilty, whether in Magistrates’ Court or in Crown Court. This pattern is similar to 
that in most jurisdictions in the United States. To what degree does the dominance of 
guilty pleas reflect what in the U.S. is referred to as plea bargaining--pleading guilty in 
return for a reduction in charges and/or sentence? Before considering this question, | 
should note that research in the United States has demonstrated that much of what has 
been thought of as plea bargaining is less transactional than the image suggested by the 
term bargaining; there is relatively little give and take in most cases. The process is more 
one of trying to clarify what the appropriate sanction is through a process of coming to 
understand the nature of the actions and the nature of the actor, what Utz (1978) has 
referred to as "settling the facts". Other researchers have likened the process more to 
that of a supermarket with fixed prices (which one can take or leave) than to the bazaar 
where one specifically bargains over prices (see Nardulli, Eisenstein, and Flemming, 1988). 
Increasingly, researchers have come to refer to a “guilty plea process" rather than to “plea 
bargaining." 


When the idea that plea bargaining might be going on in England was first 
suggested by a pair of criminal justice researchers, it ignited a firestorm of protest from 
actors in the criminal justice system. In 1974, John Baldwin and Michael McConville (from 
the Institute of Judicial Administration in Birmingham) undertook a major study of Crown 
Court dispositions in Birmingham Crown Court. In the course of the research, which 
involved 2,406 defendants, Baldwin and McConville became particularly interested in the 
small number of defendants who pleaded guilty relatively late in the process. They 
undertook to interview those defendants in order to ascertain what accounted for the last 
minute change of plea. In the course of the interviews, they heard numerous reports of 
what they labeled plea bargaining. Only 29% of the 121 defendants interviewed reported 


“8in 1991, Silcott’s conviction in the Tottenham riot case was thrown out by the Court of 
Appeal after it was revealed that police documents had been tampered with and that the police had 
fabricated evidence (The Times Index 1991, p. 275); Silcott’s conviction on the prior murder 
stands and he remains imprisoned. As | will discuss in a later section, the misbehavior of the police 
in the Tottenham case, along with several others, led to the establishment of a Royal Commission 
on Criminal Justice. 
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no deal or pressure and that they pleaded guilty simply because they were in fact guilty 
(Baldwin and McConville, 1977: 28); the nature of the bargaining ranged from an explicit 
offer and acceptance (18%) to pressure from the barrister to plead guilty without any 
specific offer (40%). 


As word of their research began to circulate within the legal community, efforts 
were mounted to suppress it. As described by one writer, the "legal profession was 
furious at the suggestion that lawyers were putting improper pressure on their clients to 
plead guilty" (Spencer, 1989: 263). Both the President of the Law Society (the 
organization of solicitors) and the Chairman of the Bar (the organization of barristers) 
published letters in national newspapers attacking the research prior to its publication. The 
Chairman of the Bar wrote to the Home Secretary stating that "in my view it would be 
directly contrary to the public interest that the book should be published in its proposed 
form at this stage"; a member of the House of Commons posed a question to the Home 
Secretary about the pending publication, and this led to a lengthy written reply (ibid, p. 
viii). 


One of the key objections to Baldwin and McConville’s research was its heavy 
reliance on interviews with defendants. One High Court judge “likened legal research that 
consists of interviewing defendants to medical research that canvasses the opinions of 
flies that buzz round wounds" (Spencer, 1989: 263). Partly in response to these 
critiques,*? Seifman (1980) undertook a replication and extension of the earlier study that 
included interviews with the defendants’ lawyers. A major difference is that Seifman 
interviewed only defendants who were sentenced to prison, while Baldwin and McConville 
spoke with both those who were imprisoned and those of received sentences that did not 
inve!ve imprisonment; furthermore, while Baldwin and McConville focused on those who 
entered late guilty pleas, Seifman took a random sample without regard to when the guilty 
plea was entered. A second major difference is that Seifman included those who were 
sentenced by magistrates as well as those who were sentenced in Crown Court. Seifman 
reports few instances of pressure from lawyers, and concludes that most guilty pleas are 
entered because the charges are not contestable. 


Does this mean that there is no plea bargaining in England, or does it simply 
indicate a more complex guilty plea system than that associated with the common image 
of "plea bargaining"? The latter is probably the case. interestingly, Seifrnan’s research 
and Baldwin and McConville’s research are not at all inconsistent; Baldwin and McConville 
concentrated their attention on those cases where plea bargaining was most likely to occur 
(i.e., defendants who delay pleading guilty). Structurally, there is an implicit guilty plea 
system built into the English criminal justice system, at least for either-way offenses 
(which are the majority of what is committed to Crown Court). The sentencing authority 
of magistrates is limited to a term of imprisonment six months plus a range of fines 
(Spencer, 1989: 272). A defendant who wants to plead not guilty and be tried before a 
jury must request committal to the Crown Court where the sentencing authority can lead 


“81 should note that Baldwin and McConville had sought to interview barristers as part of their 
larger research project but had encountered resistance from the Bar (see Baldwin and McConville, 
1979: 23-24). 
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to much more severe sanctions (i.e., it is the maximum for the specific offense involved).°° 
Of course, this is not completely under the control of the defendant because even if the 
defendant pleads guilty before the Magistrates’ Court, the magistrates can commit the 
defendant to Crown Court for sentencing; however, in 1990 over 250,000 defendants 
were sentenced for indictable offenses (CSEW 1990: 159) by magistrates and only 
something between 4,000 (CSEW 1990: 174) and 7,500 (CSEW 1990: 141) were 
committed to Crown Court for sentencing after conviction in Magistrates’ Court. 


The effect of this is to institutionalize in an unstated but quite formal way the 
threat of more severe sanctions for those who demand to be tried by a jury for most 
common offenses.*' All a solicitor must say to a defendant who says he or she wants a 
jury trial is that "you know that if you plead guilty here at Magistrates’ Court you will 
almost certainly get at most 6 months imprisonment, and quite likely you will get off with 
a fine; if you insist upon a jury trial, and even if you then decide to plead guilty, you could 
go to prison for much longer." It is easy to see how most defendants would opt to plead 
guilty before the magistrates. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 


How then does one see crime and criminal justice entering into the political arena? 
Two ways in which politics and criminal justice interact in the United States are clearly 
absent. In the United States, most trial judges must periodically face the electorate (to 
win office initially, to win reelection to office, or for retention in office), and the judge’s 
handling of criminal cases can arise as an issue in the election. Also, in most states, the 
person responsible for prosecuting those accused of criminal acts is an elected official 
(usually with the title District Attorney, but sometimes called the States’ Attorney). As 
discussed above, in England neither the judges nor the prosecutors are directly involved in 
the electoral process. 


In England, crime as a political issue is likely to arise only through parliamentary 
politics or through local governmental elections. In the former, crime-related issues are 
most likely going to concern the structure, operation, and funding of the criminal justice 
apparatus. At the latter, the issue is likely to be more limited, focusing primarily on local 
police operations (over which local authorities have some, but quite limited, control) and 
possibly on the local Magistrates’ Courts. In recent years, the primary arena has been 


S°At one time, criminal sanctions were established by common law precedents, thus giving 
judges considerably more discretion than they have today. 


5'1Of course, this does not apply to offenses that must be dealt with in Crown Court, but the 
number of defendants accused of such offenses is a very small proportion of the total number of 
defendants who stand accused of indictable offenses. 
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parliamentary, either through crime and criminal justice as an electoral or through criminal 
justice reform as a parliamentary issue. 


in this section, | will examine first public opinion trends regarding criminal justice as 
a concern of the public, and then the significance of crime as an issue in election 
campaigns (focusing largely on party platforms--what in Britain are referred to as party 
manifestos). | will close the section with a consideration of a number of controversial 
parliamentary actions in the criminal justice arena, and a recent major review of the English 
criminal justice system by the Royal Commission on Criminal Justice (whose report, with 
several very controversial proposals, was published this past summer). 


Criminal Justice as a Public Concern 


The British Gallup Poll provides a source to gauge the concern of the British public 
regarding crime.°* Over a long period of years, Gallup has asked (on almost a monthly 
basis) the following pair of questions: "What would you say is the most urgent problem 
facing the country at the present time? ... And what would you say is the next most 
urgent problem?" The monthly Gallup Political & Economic Index** has reported the 
percent responding with something concerning "law and order" to the first question and to 
the two questions combined.**’ Figure 1 shows the variation in these figures since June, 
1973; the heavy solid line toward the bottom of the figure shows the percentage including 
law and order among the two most urgent problems and the dotted line shows it for the 


most urgent problem.®° As the most important problem, law and order usually fluctuates 
in the five percent and under range; the major exception is in 1988-89 when it rises as 
high as twelve percent.®® The trend for the two most urgent problems parallels that for 
the most urgent problem; with the exception of 1988-89 and 1985-86, it usually 
fluctuates in the five to ten percent range. 


®2In this section | refer to Britain because the Gallup data do not permit me to isolate England 
and Wales from Scotland. 


®3Prior to 1991 the title was the Gallup Political Index. 


*4Prior to April 1973, only the most important problem was ascertained; law and order was first 
identified as a category in June 1973. 


’®When the percentage falls below some unstated threshold, Gallup omits law and order from 
its reports; for purposes of coding, | have presumed the figure to be % of 1% for the most 
important problem and 1% for the two most important problems. On rare occasions, Gallup has 
skipped a month; these are coding as missing except when there were two surveys in a prior 
month or succeeding month that allowed me to get twelve readings for the calendar year (when 
there were more than twelve readings in a year, | average appropriate pairs). The volumes for 
1984-85 and 1987 were missing; the figures for these years will be filled in as they become 
available. 


6in July 1981 there is a one month surge to 10%. 
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While these fluctuations are interesting, the low percentage who identify law and 
order in response to Gallup’s query indicates that the issue is what might best be 
described as a second order concern of the public. Throughout this period, the dominant 
concerns have been economic: unemployment, inflation, cost of living. In fact, law and 
order typically falls well below such other social issues as education and health care. With 
this stated, | should emphasize that this does not mean that the public does not have a 
strong concern about crime. Gallup has also occasionally (between 1975 and 1988) asked 
the following close-ended question, "Do you think any of these are a very serious social 
problem in Britain today?" Included in the list of possible problems are "crimes of 
violence," "juvenile crime," "rape," and “organized crime." The percentage of respondents 
who said that each of these was a problem increased over the years. For example the 
percentage saying that crimes of violence was a serious problem, shown by the broken 
line toward the top of Figure 1, went from 76% in 1975 to 96% in 1988 (the last time it 
appears to have been asked). The corresponding figures for juvenile crime are 70% and 
93% (although this fluctuated between 70 and 80 for most of the time period) and from 
49% to 92% for rape;*’ the figures for organized crime have fluctuated more over time 
(through a 20 point range from 47% to 66%). 


A second, much shorter series, also demonstrates how specific prompts can lead 
respondents to identify something that they do not identify spontaneously. During period 
of the "run-up" «9 the 1979 election, Gallup asked a series of questions in the format 
"how important would you say ... is at the moment, extremely important, somewhat 
important, or not important?" One of the issues asked about was "maintaining law and 
order." As the light, solid line toward the top of Figure 1 shows, throughout the period 
that the question was asked the percent of respondents saying that "law and order" was 
“very important" hovered around 80% (it ranged from 79% to 83%); some months, 
“maintaining law and order" had the highest percentage of “extremely important" 
responses (surpassing all of the economic issues), but this lead was never by more than a 
percentage point or two. After the election occurred in May 1979, Gallup asked 
respondents, "Think of all the urgent problems facing the country at the present time. 
When you decided which way to vote, which two issues did you yourself consider most 
important?" Only 11% responded with law and order related themes, compared to 42% 
inflation, 27% unemployment and jobs, and 20% strikes and industrial relations (Ga//up 
Political Index, June 1979, p. 11). 


None of this is meant to suggest that the public in England has not become more 
concerned about violent crime. The increase can also be seen in the responses to the 
question "Is there any area right around here, that is, within a mile, where you would be 
afraid to walk alone at night." The solid line in Figure 2 shows that fear has clearly been 


®*’There is an important question to be asked here: how much does this level of concern reflect 
a changing crime situation and how much does it reflect the use of crime as an issue by 
Conservative political leaders? See Ruggiero (1991) for an argument about the meaning, or lack of 
meaning, of public attitudes about crime. 
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increasing.°® The broken line in Figure 2 shows the response to a virtually identical 
question in the United States.®* Interestingly, the level of fear, as measured by this 
question, is greater in Britain than it is in the United States! 


[ FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE ] 


A question similar to the "most urgent problem" question has been asked 
intermittentiy by Gallup in the United States: "What do you think is the most important 
problem facing this country today." With only occasional exceptions, Gallup has reported 
a single response to this.©° This trend is shown as the dotted line in Figure 3; the solid line 
is the parallel trend from Britain (it is the same as the bottom line in Figure 1). Crime, as 
the most important problem, peaks at 29% in 1968 (when it was a major issue in the 
election campaign); in fact, during that time, it was surpassed only by the war in Vietnam 
as the "most important problem.” As Figure 3 shows, over the last 15 years, crime has 
been in the two to six percent range. 


[ FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE ] 


Another point of comparison can be drawn to other European countries. Since the 
early 1970's there have been a series of coordinated surveys among the countries of the 
European Economic Community (the EEC); the Eurobarometer studies have covered a 
variety of topics, and from time to time questions have been included that relate to crime 
and criminal justice. In 1988, the Eurobarometer asked “These days, which are for you 
the most important topics and events?"*' Respondents were encouraged to give more 


than one reply. One of the categories that was used for coding British responses to this 
question was law and order/crime/etc.; about 72% of the British respondents mentioned 
crime-related issues. In only seven of the other twelve countries participating in the 
survey was there a response category that captured crime, criminal justice, law and order, 
as a topic or issue of importance.®? Compared to the other seven countries, Briton’s 
appear to fall in the middle regarding their concern about crime. Countries where the 
concern is higher include Italy (14%), Belgium (10%), and the Netherlands (9%); a lower 


*®The figures are from the Gallup Political & Economic Index (May 1993), p. 25. 


*®The question in the United States is "Is there any area near where you live--that is, within a 
mile--where you would be afraid to walk alone at night?” The figures are from The Gallup Poll 
Monthly (March 1992), p. 51. 


S°All data are taken from The Gallup Poll Monthly and its predecessor the Gallup Opinion Index 
(Gallup’s monthly report on its general public opinion questions). In 1973, there were several 
occasions when Gallup reported the "next most important" as well, or in combination with the 
"most important.” 


®'The figures in this section are computed from data contained in Reif and Melich (1991). 


62In one other country, West Germany, there was a response that dealt with "internal security” 
but this appears to focus on terrorism rather than routine crime. 
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level of concern is found in Ireland (2%) and Denmark (4%); and a similar level is evident 
in France (8%) and Spain (7%). 


About a decade earlier, a somewhat similar question, was asked, but using a 
common set of predefined issue areas.®* Respondents in the ten participating countries 
were asked, "There is a lot of talk these days about what the aims of this country should 
be for the next ten years. On this card [interviewer shows the respondent a card 
containing twelve possible priorities] are some of the goals to which different people 
would give top priority. Would you please say which of them you, yourself, consider the 
most important?" Britons fell toward the middle in their likelihood of rating either 
“maintaining law and order" or the "fight against crime” as their top priority. About 19% 
of Britons rated one these top; countries that were lower were Germany (14%%), 
Luxembourg (14%), and Belgium (9%); countries that were higher included France (22%), 
Italy (23%), Denmark (35%), the Netherlands (37%), and Northern Ireland (47%). When 
these figures are added to the follow-up ("and which would you consider the next most 
important?"), Britain retains its position in the middle with 43% naming one of these as 
first and/or second; the lower countries have percentages between 28 and 35, and the 
higher countries range from 54 to 81. 


Overall, the public opinion data suggest that Britons are worried about crime, and 
see it as a problem, particularly when they are prompted about whether they are 
concerned. Undoubtedly they would not be unhappy if the leadership of the country 
would do something about what has come to be perceived as a significant problem. 
However, when put in the context of the economic problems that have washed over 
Britain in the last two decades, crime is clearly a second order concern. 


Crime as an Electoral Issue 


There are a couple of ways to assess the role of crime in the electoral arena. One 
is to try to assess its importance in the voting decisions of the electorate. | previously 
noted the Gallup poll survey after the May 1979 election which showed that, despite some 
emphasis on law and order by the Conservative Party, few voters identified law and order 
themes as one of the two most important issues in their voting decision.®° Another 


*8The figures in this paragraph are computed from data contained in Rabier and Inglehart (1978: 
83-94). 


**The twelve priorities included economic growth, strong defense, more say on the job, beautify 
the local area, maintain law and order, fighting rising prices, free speech, stable economy, move 
toward a more humane society, progress toward a society where ideas count more, and the fight 
against crime. 


*°Gallup asked respondents the following open-ended question: "Think of all the urgent 
problems facing the country at the present time. When you decided which way to vote, which two 
issues did you yourself consider most important?” Only 11% responded with law and order related 
themes, compared to 42% inflation, 27% unemployment and jobs, and 20% strikes and industrial 
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indicator is the inclusion of crime-related questions in post-election surveys by students of 
British voting behavior. While the 1983 election study included a cluster of crime-related 
questions, crime does not emerge as a major issue more generally from the perspective of 
voting behavior research. This is evident in a volume that summarized trend data from the 
British election studies between 1963 and 1987 (Crewe, Day, and Fox, 1991). The only 
crime-related issue that was asked sufficiently often to warrant mention in this volume 
was Capital punishment.®° 


Of course this does not mean that political parties have not tried to make law and 
order an issue in election campaigns. This is evident both in the party platforms (called 
"manifestos" in Britain) and in campaign activities themselves. Examining the manifestos 
is straight-forward, and in fact one finds that the Tories (the Conservative Party) have 
spoken to the law and order issue at least since 1964 (the earliest manifesto | looked at) 
when they stated, in a section titled and subtitled "Freedom and Order" and "Upholding 
Law": "We shall continue to build up the strength of the police forces . ." The 1964 
Labour manifesto does not speak explicitly to the law and order issue. 


In fact, the pattern of the Tories making more of the law and order issue than does 
the Labour Party is consistent over the last quarter century. | examined all but one of the 
Labour and Conservative manifestos between 1964 and 1992,°’ and with one exception, 
the Tories devoted more lines to law and order than did Labour. Figure 4 shows this 
pattern, as well as the clear increase in attention to the law and order issue over time. In 
the most recent campaign, the Conservative manifesto had 117 lines dealing with law and 
order; for about 15 years the count had been about a third to a half of this, which in turn 
constituted a substantial increase compared to the 1960’s. In contrast, the Labour Party 
has tended to make reference to the law and order issue without going into substantial 
detail. The greatest attention was in 1983, and much of the discussion was of undoing 
actions the Tories had taken during the previous four years and challenging a major 
proposal to increase the powers of the police. 


In the most recent campaign, 1992, the Conservative manifesto contained a major 
section entitled "Freedom under the Law” which included nine subheadings: 


° Police and the Community 


relations (Gallup Political Index, June 1979, p. 11). 


®6Other issues that might be seen as law related include abortion, pornography, racial and 
sexual equality, treatment of strikers, and nationalization of major industries. 


®7The manifestos are usually included in the Times Guide to the House of Commons, published 
after each election. For some reason, the Guide published after the 1970 election omitted the 
manifestos. The London Times published excerpts from 1970 manifestos but not the complete 
texts. For this reason, 1970 is omitted from Figure 4. 


68in counting lines, | did not include terrorism, Northern Ireland, or drug abuse. 
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The first four sections dealt explicitly with law and order and called for such things as 
community policing, protecting police from assault, safe cities and neighborhood watch 
programs, criminalizing squatting (occupying of residential and commercial premises 
without the permission of the owners), increasing penalties for drunk driving, increasing 
sentences for those who commit additional offenses while on bail, continuation of 
construction of new prisons, plus many additional specific proposals. In contrast, the 
discussion by Labour is very brief, with a focus on crime prevention through physica! 
improvements of high crime areas (street lighting, etc.) and increased police patrolling. 
The only other specific crime-related proposal in the Labour manifesto is to improve prison 
conditions and to promote noncustodial sentences for non-violent crimes. 


It is more difficult to reconstruct the presentation of the crime issue during the 
actual election campaigns (which generally last less than one month). However, Clarke 
and Taylor (1980) provide a content analysis of television coverage of the law and order 
issue in the 1979 campaign. Focusing first on what came to be called the "Barrier of 


Steel” speech, delivered by Margaret Thatcher in Birmingham in April 1979,°° Clarke and 
Taylor analyze in detail the coverage of the law and order issue on ITN’‘s (an independent 
network, in contrast to the government operated BBC) popular News at Ten broadcast of 
April 24, 1979. The authors examine the assertions made and include copies and 
discussion of key visuals used during the broadcasts (handcuffs, magnifying classes, crime 
scenes, police constables, law courts, cell blocks, etc.). The authors conclude that the 
coverage was substantially biased in favor of the Conservative position on the issue. 


Why have the Tories made so much of crime, even as crime-rates shot up during 
their long period of control of the British government?’° There are a variety of 
explanations. One is that it is intended to shift attention away from the economic 
retrenchment that occurred during the 1980’s. Perhaps by focusing attention on crime in 
the streets rather than on the unemployed in the streets, the Tories could divert attention 
away from the problems associated with (Labour would say, “caused by") Thatcherism. 
Brake and Hale (1992: 2) develop the argument that the Thatcher came to power with the 


8°"The path Labour delegates were charting on that occasion was the path to social 
disintegration and decay, the path to a pitiless society in which ruthless might rules and the weak 
go to the wall. Across that path we will place a barrier of steel. There will be no passing that way 
once a Conservative Government is again in office” (quoted in Clarke and Taylor, 1980: 101). 


7°See Loveday (1992) and Brake and Hale (1992: 94-115) for specific discussions of how crime 
has inexorably increased despite the Tory policies intended to bring it under control. 
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interrelated goals of "replacling] socialism with a market economy, reduc[ing] State 
involvement in the field of welfare provision, and break[ing] the power of the trade 
unions." As part of this goal, the Tories sought "to develop a strong State in the arena of 
law and order." This was linked also to labor unrest; Brake and Hale (/bid.) quote another 
part of Mrs. Thatcher's barriers of steel speech: 


Labour ministers do not seem to understand their own 
responsibilities in the unending task of upholding the law in a 
free society ... Do they not understand that when ministers go on 
the picket line and when Labour backbenchers attack the police for 
trying to do their difficult job, that gives light for lawless 
methods right throughout the industry? 


A related explanation is that the Conservatives sought to maintain a strong State 
but had to find an area in which to do this as they reduced the role of the State in the 
economy. Loveday (1992) argues that State management of major elements of the 
economy was replaced by strong central authority over education (through the creation of 
national standards and the weakening or destruction of large educational authorities such 
as the Inner London Education Authority-ILEA), the weakening of local government (most 
evident in the abolition of the Greater London Councii-GLC), and the strengthening of the 
authority of the police (recall the relative lack of local control over Chief Constables even 
though they are nominally chosen by locai Police Authorities). 


There is a third line of argument (which is not entirely distinct from the others) 
suggested by Brake and Hale (1992: 168): 


Law and order [as a political issue] ... has developed in response 
to social anxieties felt by ‘respectable’ elements of British 
society about a Britain which has difficulties in coming to terms 
with its position in a changing world. It is no longer possible 
to maintain a Little England attitude in the new European 
community. Contemporary Britain is a multi-ethnic, multi-racial, 
culturally diverse society. It is no longer dominated by 
established tradition, or established religious beliefs; it has 
new populations with new sets of consciousness." 


That is, as | suggested in the introduction, law and order has become a metaphor for 
resistance to change. This linking of law and order to tradition was clearly evident even 
before the emergence of Margaret Thatcher as the leader of the Conservative Party. The 
1974 Conservative Manifesto opened its discussion of the law and order issue with the 
following: 


Through the centuries, the law in Britain has acted as the defence 
of the small man against the great, of the weak against the 
strong. If we cannot depend on the protection of the law, enacted 
by the free Parliament of a free people and enforced impartially 
between one man and another, then our security and our freedoms 
alike are without foundation. In a world of growing turbulence, 
individuals more than ever need the law’s protection against the 
might of the powerful and irresponsible. 
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In a fundamental sense, the Conservatives have continued to stress law and order because 
it has come to be, in England, a metaphor for the traditional English social structure. | will 
come back to in my conclusion. 


Law and Order as a Parliamentary Issue 


While the public has not made law and order a primary issue, it has been an 
important and controversial issue in Parliament over the last fifteen years. This is evident 
in the changes wrought by 


The Criminal Justice Act 1982 

The Police and Criminal Evidence 1984 
The Public Order Act 1986 

The Criminal Justice Act 1986 

The Criminal Justice Act 1991 


The various criminal justice acts were generally concerned with the sentencing and 
sanctioning process. For example, the 1982 Act was directed primarily toward the 
handling of juvenile offenders, particularly whether and under what conditions they should 
be incarcerated. This was partly in response to the extremely high recidivism rate among 
juveniles. The impact of this act was to sharply increase the number of young persons in 
custody, with no apparent decrease in recidivism (Blake and Hale, 1992: 70-72). 


The 1991 Act introduced the notion of "unit fines” in Magistrates’ Courts. The 
idea here was to adjust the amount of fines (which is the dominant sanction in 
Magistrates’ Court) to ability to pay. That is, an offender with more income and assets 
should pay a larger fine than an unemployed person relying on the "dole". Magistrates 
would fix the fine in terms of “units” with the value of each unit determined independently 
according to the offenders ability to pay (the maximum being £100 per unit). When the 
unit fines system came into operation, they immediately created problems. Newspapers 
carried reports of fines that seemed on the face out of proportion: (Guardian Weekly, May 
16, 1993, p. 4): one motorist was assessed 10 units after being convicted of littering for 
throwing away a parking ticket in from of a police officer (he had denied the charge); 
because he had failed to fill out a means test form, the fine became £1000 (10 units at 
the £100 maximum). Magistrates began to resign in protest over what they felt to be the 
injustices created by the new system (a middle income person could be fined thousands of 
pounds more than an unemployed person committing exactly the same offense--which was 
in fact the intention of the Act).’' In light of the protests, the government moved to 
abolish the unit fines system (the final straw apparently being an attack from the Lord 
Chief Justice, the head of the criminal appeals court); the system lasted a little over six 
months after coming into force in October, 1992 (Guardian Weekly, May 23, 1993, p. 4). 


™The leader of the Magistrates’ Association referred to the frustration of magistrates arising 
from the restriction on their discretion (see "A View from the Bench," Gazette, May 12, 1993, p. 
10). 
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The Lord Chief Justice attacked other provisions of the Act as well, particularly 
those that reduced the sentencing discretion of judges and magistrates. He termed them 
an “ill-fitting straight-jacket." However, at this time, such limitations on judicial discretion 
as mandatory life sentences for persons convicted of murder, stand. This in spite of 
arguments by the Lord Chief Justice which include examples of how such restrictions on 
discretion could lead to what he viewed as injustice (Guardian Weekly, March 28, 1993, p. 
5): "How can it be just to impose the same sentence on a poisoner who slowly and 
deliberately kills his victim for her money ... and the caring husband whose wife is 
suffering agony with cancer and he puts her out of her pain?" 


The Public Order Act 1986 created a variety of new offenses, all related to what 
was referred to as the Public Order. While this included such things as restricting alcohol 
at sporting events (to reduce “hooliganism") and acts of racial hatred, of more importance 
were provisions restricting public demonstrations (including labor picketing, processions, 
and rallies) and strengthened provisions concerning "squatting." The latter in particular 
had come to symbolize attacks on private property by persons who were not a part of 
conventional English society. An earlier Act (the Criminal Trespass Act 1975) had 
targeted urban squatting which often involved members of minority immigrant groups. 
One of the precipitating events for the Public Order Act 1986 was the "battle of the bean 
field", which erupted when the police, at the time of the annual summer solstice 
celebration, sought to evict "hippies" and "travelers" (a term used to refer to "gypsies") 
from the road to Stonehenge. Generally, the Public Order Act 1986, which authorizes 
police action when there is "serious disruption to the life of a community," has been used 
against those seen to be outside the traditional mainstream (blacks, gays, hippies, 
travelers, etc.). 


The most controversial of the acts is the Police and Criminal Evidence Act 1984 
(PACE). This act created a requirement that persons give their name and address to a 
police officer when asked. It extended the right of the police to engage in searches and to 
make seizures. It authorized the holding for questioning of a person for up to 96 hours 
without charge (although the person must be brought before a magistrate within 36 
hours). It authorized the taking of finger prints and body samples without consent. When 
the initial draft of the Act was published in 1982, the government was forced to agree to 
a wholesale list of amendments, and was still not able to push the proposal through before 
the 1983 election. The spurt of attention to criminal justice in 1983 Labour manifesto 
was in significant part a response to the then-proposed Police and Criminal Evidence Act. 
Support came from law enforcement professionals and from other groups on the right, 
while opposition came from the civil liberties groups and others on the left. The 1983 
election victory allowed the Thatcher government to push through a version of the bill, but 
one about which the Association of Chief Police Officers was less than enthusiastic (Brake 
and Hale, 1992: 41-43). 


As this is written, another major debate in Parliament may be looming (if the Major 
government does not fall for other reasons). In 1991, in response to a series of 
controversial "miscarriages of justice”, the Home Secretary announced the creation of the 
Royal Commission on Criminal Justice. In July 1993, the Commission issued its report 
with a total of 273 specific recommendations for change (The (London) Times, July 7, 
1993, p. 35). Some of the proposals are highly controversial, including one that would 
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effectively eliminate the accused’s right to demand a jury trial in either-way offenses 
(those that can be heard either in the Magistrates’ Court or in the Crown Court).’? Other 
proposals include specifically authorizing sentence discounts for pleas of guilty, allowing 
judges to comment to juries about a defendant’s decision to remain silent, establishing an 
independent tribunal to review alleged miscarriages of justice (with the power to refer 
cases to the Court of Appeal for formal action), and rules concerning disclosure of 
evidence by both the prosecution and the defense (The (London) Times, July 7, 1993, pp. 
4-5, 35). The proposal regarding jury trials was immediately attacked, and the legislative 
fate of this and the other controversial proposals is unclear. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper, | have briefly described the structure and operation of the criminal 
justice system in England and Wales, and considered its interaction with what in common 
parlance is referred to as politics. | have not examined questions of internal politics (i.e., 
politics within the prosecution service or the police forces, including the political 
implications of recruitment and advancement practices). | do not mean to suggest, by this 
omission, that such politics do not exist. Rather, | have taken as my focus the interaction 
of politics in the less general sense with the criminal justice system. 


As noted previously, the structure of the criminal justice system eliminates some 
types of political interaction. The fact that judges and prosecutors are chosen through a 


nonelectoral process has implications for how such actors respond to political pressures (or 
fail to respond). My examination of party manifestos makes it clear that crime as an issue 
has not been absent from the electoral arena. However, my analysis of public opinion 
trends shows that, while when asked point blank whether law and order is an important 
issue most Britons say that it is very important, when asked in an open-ended fashion 
what is most important few people mention law and order issues. Equally important is the 
fact that the proportion naming law and order issues as most important has not risen even 
as the amount of reported crime (measured in terms of crime rates) in England has 
doubled, then doubled again, and then doubled yet again over the last forty years. 


Given this sharp rise in crime, and the efforts of the Conservative Party to play on 
the issue of law and order, why has crime not emerged as a major issue in British politics? 
The most obvious, and most important, reason is that the economic difficulties facing 
Britain, and the controversial nature of the economic reforms pursued over the last decade 
and a half by the Tories, have overshadowed all other issues. However, | have suggested 
that there is a second reason that crime has remained at second-order issue, and that has 
to do with the metaphorical quality of the crime issue. 


As noted in my introduction, crime has been more of a significant issue in American 
politics during the last 30 years than it has in British politics. | have suggested that this 


72This would be accomplished by giving the Magistrates’ Court the option of rejecting a 
defendant's request that he or she be committed to Crown Court. 
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reflects largely the metaphorical link between race and crime, and the centrality of the race 
issue in the United States during this period. Crime has also been linked to race in Britain. 
In particular, urban disorders (such as the Tottenham riot which led to the Winston Silcott 
case discussed earlier) and the portrayal of muggers as mostly young, black males in the 
late 1970's (see Brake and Hale, 1992: 47), certainly have had racial overtones.”* 


However, the metaphor of crime has been linked less to race than it has to change 
as represented by the involvement of immigrant groups. In part this reflects that crime is 
by no means new to English society; one only needs to harken back to Dickensian images 
of London.’* As stated in 1983 by the head of the Metropolitan Police (quoted in Brake 
and Hale, 1992: 160): 


Throughout London there are locations where unemployed youth — 
often black youth — congregate; where the sale and purchase of 
drugs, the exchange of stolen property and illegal drinking and 
gaming is not uncommon. The youths regard these locations as 
their territory. Police are viewed as intruders, the symbol of 
authority — largely white authority — in a society that is 
responsible for all their grievances about unemployment, prejudice 
and discrimination. They equate closely with the criminal 
rookeries of Dickensian London. 


What makes crime today different is that it isn’t the actions of the working class English 
"bloke" who has made the decision to pinch a few wallets rather than work in some dreary 
factory or some bleak coal mine. Rather, it is associated with groups that are visibly 
unEnglish. 


More generally, England has shifted from a relatively homogeneous society, albeit a 
highly differentiated and stratified one, to a heterogeneous one with significant and 


73Brake and Hale discuss in more detail the link between crime and race, noting that racial 
minorities are more likely to be both victims and offenders, and the problem of racism among the 
law enforcers, including police and magistrates (1992: 104-111). There is some indication that 
this problem extends to the treatment of minority members of the enforcement agencies; in the 
spring of 1993, a Sikh police constable in Nottinghamshire received damages of £25,000 after 
being denied promotion, and the same police force paid damages of £35,000 in connection with 
racial discrimination complaints (Guardian Weekly, May 9, 1993, p. 3). 


Ironically, even the "old criminals” are troubled by the changing pattern of crime in England. 
The London newspaper 7he /ndependent carried an interview (July 9, 1993) with the brother of 
two men who have been imprisoned for twenty-five years for murders committed during gangster 
activities in East London: 


According to Charlie Kray, his twin brothers, Reggie and Ronnie, both approaching 
their silver jubilee in prison are worried men: "The twins can’t understand what's 
going on out there ... There’s lunatics at large. Your mother, your wife, your 
daughter, [are] not safe walk[ing] the streets after five o’clock at night. Not safe 
before five o’clock. It really worries the twins what’s happened to society since 
they went down.” 
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distinct communities of persons from the Caribbean, Africa, South Asian, East Asia, and 
the Mediterranean (particularly Cyprus and Greece). Added to this is the uncertainty 
associated with closer ties to the Continent, economically, politically, and geographically 
(the latter due to the soon-to-be-opened tunnel linking England and France). Crime is a 
form of disorder that amplifies uncertainty and fear. 
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Abstract 


Drawing on Erving Goffman’s theoretical concepts of framing and of self-presentation, as well as 
recent social movement theory which utilizes Goffman’s ideas, I examine the self-presentations of two 
labor organizations (the Industrial Workers of the World and the United Auto Workers’ largest local) 
and two environmentalist groups (Environmental Action and the Sierra Club) made to their members 
and adherents. By analyzing these organizations’ chief way of framing themselves for their members 
-- their chief periodicals -- I trace each one’s attempts to cope with changing social, political, and 
economic contexts in the United States from 1970 to 1978. I find support for my hypothesis that a 
search for a new organizational self-frame will be present only if the organization perceives an 
important change in how its membership sees the function of the organization in the context of 
changing opportunity structures and perceives that the current organizational self-frame is flexible 
enough to be adiusted to fit the new circumstances. Thus, both labor organizations exhibit little 
confusion over their organizational identity in this period. The UAW re-emphasized more strongly its 
(self-perceived) traditional role of winning greater economic benefits for its members. The IWW, due 
to its strong ideological frame, perceived the changes in the political and economic context as not 
“changes" at all, and thus not entailing a systematic response. In strong contrast, both environmental- 
ist groups underwent significant identity crises in this period, although for different reasons. 
Environmental Action, rooted in traditions of 1960s New Left activism but new as an organization, 
held fast to the goals of greater citizen participation and placed greater emphasis on the tactic of 
institutional participation. The Sierra Club attempted to recast itself so as to appeal to youthfui 
activists by being more obviously "political," but also continued to solicit the support of the conser- 
vationist elements of its constituency. It was able to do both through an emphasis on its respectability 
as the olcest environmentalist organization. For the study of social movements and interest groups, 
this research suggests that it is fruitful to examine organizational reactions tc changing circumstances 
after a peak in a cycle of reform and activism, but more so, that consideration of the interaction 


between cycles of activism and the life cycles of specific organizations helps us to understand the 
dynamics of social movement and interest group activity. 
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Introduction and Theoretical Framework 


If we filmed the explosion of political protest in the U.S. in the 1960s and ran the film in reverse, we 
would see levels of protest activity decline rapidly; whole categories of social movements (e.g., the 
anti- Vietnam War movements) and specific organizations would collapse with astonishing speed. The 
entire "social movement sector" would weaken, resulting in the demise of several “social movement 
industries" and of many “social movement organizations" (for distinctions among organizations, 
industries, and sectors, see McCarthy and Zald 1977: 1218-1220). It would not be a film about the 
early and mid 1970s. A downward spiral in a cycle is rarely symmetrical with the cycle’s genesis. 

In particular, social movement organizations (SMOs) do not invariably disappear. SMOs adapt to 
changing circumstances if they wish to remain politically and socially relevant and viable as organiza- 
tions. 

This interaction between the “life cycle" of social movement activity, i.e., an upsurge and 
decline in “the use of disruptive direct action," (Tarrow 1991: 48) and the "life cycle" of particular 
organizations is what interests me here.’ Specific organizations, caught up in the ebb and flow of 
social protest, can best draw upon that mobilization when they are in a phase of their organizational 
existence which facilitates such linkage. Organizations which are in phases of their life cycles which 
resonate with such social activity are more likely to undergo an “organizational identity crisis" as 
their leaders attempt to find an appropriate way to frame the organization for others while coping with 
changing opportunities and changes in group mobilization.” 

SMOs always present a certain "frame" of the world. Goffman’s concept of a frame has been 
useful to researchers. A frame is 


an interpretive schemata that simplifies and condenses the ’world out there’ by selectively punctuating and 
encoding objects, situations, events, experiences, and sequences of actions within one’s present or past envi- 
ronment (Snow and Benford 1992: 137; cf. Goffman 1974: 11). 


The important elements of frames are that they organize and interpret experience, and that they 
usually follow an established pattern in doing so. Frames can direct action because they label what is 
and is not relevant to particular individuals and groups, suggest relationships of cause and effect, and 
imply or specify remedial actions. Any organization might be analyzed in terms of framing; social 
movements are often oriented toward challenging "politics as usual" (an existing master frame) 
through collective action. This pushes a SMO to find a frame which urges collective action as a 
useful and worthy tactic. Thus “collective action frames are injustice frames" (Gamson 1992: 68, 
original emphasis). 

A SMO attempting to remain relevant to its members and supporters at any point in a cycle of 
social protest must help such adherents find meaning and satisfaction in their support of the organiza- 


'The existence of broad temporal cycles in which social protest surges and declines across several issues is 
supported by empirical observation (Tarrow 1991; Snow and Benford 1992: 133). Care should be taken to consider 
the effects of a mass mediated issue attention cycle (cf. Lipsky and Olson 1976; Gitlin 1980) when tracing the bound- 
aries of cycles. The links between cycles of activism and cycles of reform and reaction in institutional politics is a 
fruitful area for study beginning to be explored (cf. McFarland 1991). 


Below, I refer to "social movements,” but each group looked at could easily be labelled an "interest group." 
Whether a group is a social movement or an interest group depends partly on the group’s tactics (inside or outside 
institutions?), partly on its major resource (numbers of participants or amount of money?), and mainly on the writer’s 
academic affiliation. The main reason I refer to social movements, not interest groups, is that the phenomena of 
theoretical interest -- mobilization and framing -- are more developed in the social movements literature. I believe 
strongly that my perspective is equally valid for the study of interest groups. 
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tion. The SMO must advance a definition of the situation which shows supporters why it is still a 
meaningful as an organization. During the initial mobilization of.a group, SMOs engage in "frame 
alignment" with their members, i.e., “the linkage of individual interests, values, and beliefs and SMO 
activities, goals, and ideology [so that they] are congruent and complementary" (Snow et al 1986: 
464). This process does not end after mobilization has occurred, but we know much more about how 
SMOs cope with these pressures during an upsurge in a protest cycle than we do about other points in 
the cycle. During "demobilization," groups must convince supporters’ that they still have answers 
for -- i.e., useful interpretations of -- important issues, despite changes in participation levels and in 
political agendas. What happens in the ebb of a cycle is that social movements cease to drive political 
and social agendas; rather than place new issues on the agenda, social movement actors must begin 
reacting to issues emphasized by other-social and political actors. In the upsurge of a cycle of 
protest, a SMO must find a frame for itself which fits with some extant cultural values if it is to 
mobilize new members to participate in collective action. In a downward phase, a SMO is more 
interested in holding onto the already mobilized.* The ability of the group to experiment with new 
frames will be constrained by what the current members will allow, which is conditioned by the 
extant traditions of the social movement industry. 

How do groups mobilize potential members? McAdam’s "political process" model suggests 
that the mobilization potential of aggrieved groups is generated by several historically variable 
elements, including the strength of a group’s indigenous organizations and the level of collective 
consciousness ("cognitive mobilization") among potential supporters. A third factor is the “structure 
of political opportunities" (McAdam 1982; cf. Eisinger 1973; Jenkins and Perrow 1977). In this 
view, the political system’s relative openness to change, divisions among elites, and the stability of 
existing political alliances will affect the mobilization potential of groups. It follows that this is also 
true of economic and social systems.* In the political process model, changes in opportunity struc- 
tures are a necessary but not sufficient condition for the emergénce of social movements. They help 
explain the cyclical nature of social movement activity, because such changes are historically variable 
over long-term historical periods. It is reasonable to assume that changes in opportunity structures 
contribute to changes in movement frames after protest activity has passed its apogee. 

I have been discussing SMOs as unitary actors, even though decisions about tactics and goals 
are made by individuals. However, it is epistemologically possible and analytically useful to examine 
the “self-presentation" of organizations themselves.° The individuals who make decisions about 


>The struggles of an organization to be relevant to the public, allies, opponents, and elites are interesting, but 
here I am examining the ways in which SMOs attempt to remain relevant to their supporters and members. 


“To see this issue from the perspective of the member who is deciding to remain in the group or to leave, see 
Rothenberg (1988). 


For example, Morris (1984) discusses how changes in Southern agriculture in the early to mid twentieth 
century significantly affected economic and social relations, eventually helping facilitate the growth of the modern 
civil rights movement. 


Methodological individualists hold that explanations of collectivities must be “reduced to the behaviour and 
to the actions of human individuals" (Popper 1971: 91). Limited space prevents explication of this issue, but in 
general I believe that the validity of this epistemological perspective depends upon the level of the social phenomena 
which we are attempting to explain. Here, I am attempting to capture the overall trajectory of organizations across 
time while many different people were invoived in them. Such individuals’ views were at least partially shaped by the 
extant history of the organizations. Given both this level of analysis and that I am not attempting to attribute motives 
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organizational direction and purpose, and about how those decisions are to be presented to others, 
might be considered to be a "team," i.e., "a set of individuals who co-operate in staging a single 
routine" (Goffman 1959: 79). Not all organizational leaders form a single team at all times, but I am 
interested in the self-presentation which emerges from teams (and conflict between teams) and which 
is directed at members and supporters. This is how a SMO frames itself to an “audience” of people 
who have already been mobilized to favor collective action directed by the group. Internal debates 
(backstage disputes) among organizational leaders illustrate why certain frames or self-presentations 
are not chosen; comparing different organizations’ "winning" self-presentations sketches differences 
across different types of groups and suggests how and why differences might vary across time.’ 
Goffman suggests that for individual actors, we can 


label as "front" that part of an individual’s performance which regularly functions in a general and fixed 
fashion to define the situation for those who observe the performance .... [A] given social front tends to 
become institutionalized in terms of the abstract stereotyped expectations to which it gives rise, and tends to 
take on a meaning and stability apart from the specific tasks which happen at the time to be performed in its 
name. The front becomes a "collective representation" and a fact in its own right. When an actor takes on 
an established social role, usually he [sic] finds that a particular front has already been established for it 
(1959: 22, 27). 


Extrapolating, this implies that the nature of the established front for a SMO (i.e., the collective 
action frame for a particular social movement industry, which is an institutionalized way in which a 
SMO defines its goals and tactics) constrains and directs struggles of the organization to remain rele- 
vant.® 

For the SMO as an actor, such a "front" is constrained by the existing relationship with the 
audience, i.e., with non-leadership members and adherents. More precisely, it is bounded by what 
the SMO’s leaders believe about the relationship of the organization with its supporters. Thus, any 
SMO must present a meaningful self-frame that justifies continued support of the organization. The 
choice of frame, however, will be constrained by the view each SMO has of its constituency. Frame 
modification is limited by the expectations that adherents are believed to have about the "proper" 
goals, tactics, and ideology of the SMO. 

As the master frame of a cycle becomes less relevant, often frames emerge “that challenge or 
compete with the movement’s master frame. The debates that ensue and the very existence of 
competing frames can chip away at the mobilizing potency of the original master frame" (Snow and 
Benford 1992: 150). A collective action frame provides common coin for a SMO and its adherents in 
the task of understanding the purpose of the SMO’s existence. If that frame is doubted, some SMOs 
may undergo an organizational equivalent of an identity crisis. But whether or not this happens 
depends partly on how well institutionalized the "front" is for the organization. When the frame is 


to individuals, I believe that the methodological individualist critique does not prevent the analysis which follows. 


7 am currently engaged in an analysis of internal documents in order to address this “backstage” question, 
but that effort has not proceeded far enough to warrant inclusion here. 


Groups make efforts at continued relevance in the face of many different types of pressures. Here I look at 
pressure from changing political and economic circumstances; but such pressure might come from political enemies, 
from membership, or from competing groups within the same social movement industry. For example, in the civil 
rights movement, the NAACP competed for "symbolic leadership of the movement,” as it “struggled to maintain its 
relevance" to black Americans in the face of groups like CORE, SNCC, and SCLC (Marger 1984: 16-18). 
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well solidified, the organization will find that it is difficult to modify. 

Changes in opportunity structures render certain collective action frames more or less 
relevant. This in turn may lead SMOs to question if their own members will continue to resonate 
with the SMO’s frame of its goals, tactics, and ideology. The organization will search for a new 
frame of itself ifthe changes in opportunity structures are relevant to the ability of the organization to 
frame itself as meaningful and if the frame is not already rigidly established. Goffman reminds of 
William James’s question: "Under what conditions do we think things are real?" (1974: 2, James’s 
emphasis). Extending this, when do SMOs (i.e., their leaders) think that changes in political, social, 
and economic contexts are real to their membership and necessitate some organizational response? 

Thus, I hypothesize that a search for new organizational self-frames will be present only if an 
organization perceives important changes in how its membership sees the function of the organization 
(due to changing opportunity structures) and perceives that the current organizational self-frame is 
flexible enough to be adjusted to the new circumstances. 


Case Selection and Methodology 


There are two issues of case selection. First, why the 1970s? I selected this period because of the 
ebb of protest activity discussed above and because of the changes in economic and political opportu- 
nity structures from 1970 to 1978. The 1970s saw the apex of protest activity; the counter-tactics of 
the Nixon Administration, Watergate, and Nixon’s resignation; reforms in the presidential selection 
process, in campaign finance, and in Congress; public interest group activity; Carter’s election; and 
the acceleration of conservative countermovements, exemplified by tax revolts and the “New Right." 
Reforms were blocked, then partially enacted, then slowed. While the system opened up politically, 
it became more economically restrictive, as the 1960s boom yielded to "stagflation," recession, high 
unemployment, double-digit inflation, and tighter public budgets. “Quality of life" issues seemed to 
take a back seat to economic concerns. 

The second issue is the selection of organizations. I chose to examine two labor groups (the 
quintessential "Old Left" issue) and two environmentalist groups (an important “New Left" issue), 
because each group’s agenda might be constrained by economic hard times. Within each category, 
one group was oriented toward direct action and radical solutions (change must happen at the roots) 
and one was reform- and institutionally- oriented (change comes from changing laws and incumbents 
in the context of the current system). I suspected that each group would interpret the reactions of 
their supporters to changing political and economic circumstances differently, due to their different 
places in their own organizational histories and their different expectations of their constituencies. 

The environmental ‘groups are the Sierra Club and Environmental Action. The split between 
“ecology” and "conservationist" perspectives is captured here. The Sierra Club is the oldest of the 
organizations examined here, founded in 1892 by John Muir. The Sierra Club in 1970 had recently 
undergone significant growth and change in composition. Membership increased from 15,000 in 
1960 to 113,000 in 1970 to 165,000 in 1976, and expanded beyond its original West Coast base 
(Jones 1978). In 1969, executive director Brower was fired, apparently due to disagreements over the 
direction and role of the Club. The Club had an established self-frame as a regional naturalist group, 
but it drew in a considerable number of new members during the mobilizations of the 1960s. I expect 
that it responded with some organizational identity confusion as it tried to mix these two constit- 
uencies. 

Environmental Action was founded to coordinate direct, local action for the first Earth Day in 
1970, and the organizers decided to continue publishing an informational newsletter by the same 
name, to coordinate lobbying and local action. The staff's roots were in the student movements in the 
1960s; consequently, I expect that the organizational self-presentation will support the tactical choices 
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of that cycle of protest. Given the ebb of direct protest and political reforms, I surmise that this new 
organization should experience a high degree of identity flux as it debates the best tactics to reach its 
goals of citizen participation and environmental action. 

This radical-reformist distinction is mirrored in the two labor groups. The United Auto 
Workers (UAW) exemplified liberal unionism at this time by supporting causes such as the civil rights 
movement, and even left the AFL-CIO in 1968 because, partly, disputes over U.S. policy in Vietnam 
(Zieger 1986: 178, 173). The UAW was founded in the industrial turmoil of the 1930s. Justifiably 
proud of its heritage and of the fine contracts it frequently won for its members, it nonetheless had 
taken care to exorcise radical (especially Communist) influence in its ranks after World War Two (see 
Halpern 1988). It thus had an organizational self-frame, entrenched by 1970, of a politically progres- 
sive and economically successful union. Thus, its self-presentation should emphasize its existing 
frame in the face of economic crisis and political opportunity, and display little “identity crisis."_ The 
increasing proportion of its membership made up of racial minorities might require frame expansion, 
but not necessarily frame modification, given that the UAW’s self-frame already supported reform- 
oriented civil rights. I examine the largest local within the UAW, Ford Local 600 in Detroit (the 
locals are where members technically reside) which, however, closely followed the lead of the 
officers of the International Union in this period. 

The Industrial Workers of the World was founded a generation earlier, in 1905. The 
membership of the IWW peaked in the 1910s around 18,000, and by the early 1960s it was probably 
as low as 115; student recruitment in particular increased membership in the late 1960s (Thompson 
and Murfin 1976: 79, 201). The IWW’s attitude toward politics has been consistent since 1905: “The 
IWW refuses all alliances, direct and indirect, with existing political parties or anti-political sects" 
(IWW Constitution 1993). This follows from the belief that the power of workers lies in their ability 
to take direct action at the "point of production." I expect that the IWW will exhibit no “identity 
crisis" because no real change in the opportunity structure is perceived. If the power of workers lies 
in direct, local action, there is not much change in opportunities from the booming 1960s to the 
impoverished 1970s. If politics is a front for relations of production, then political reforms are not 
"really" changes in political opportunities. Somewhat akin to the UAW, I expect some reaction to 
proportionately large changes in membership composition, given the influx of younger workers and 
students. However, given the solidly established (especially ideological) nature of the organizational 
self-frame, I suspect that this will be interpreted as validating the existing frame, not as a reason to 
change it. 

The best way to examine the self-presentation of such organizations to their adherents is to 
analyze the primary way in which the organizational leaders present themselves to members -- their 
chief periodicals. I have examined all issues of each group’s primary periodical from 1970 to 1978 
for overall format and tone and for specific contents. I looked for justifications of organizational 
actions; attitudes toward different constituencies such as students, racial minorities, women, and activ- 
ists; discussions of organizational styles, tactics, and goals; and claims to be part of a larger 
“movement.” I also looked for systematic changes in content and in style, which are not happen- 
stance but reflect editorial decisions about the best way to appeal to readers. I paid particular 
attention to editorial statements, especially ones by organizational leaders. I did not perform a 
content analysis per se, but rather took each issue as a text or even a "performance" directed at a 
specific audience in a particular context. 


Findings 


General Comments 
The mastheads of the environmentalist journals show interesting changes: 
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"The Sierra Club... 

...founded in 1892, has devoted itself to the study and protection of national scenic resources, 
particularly those of mountain regions. Participation is invited in the program to enjoy and preserve wilderness, 
wildlife, forests, and streams" (1/70). 

...founded in 1892, the Sierra Club works in the United States and other countries to restoré the 
quality of the natural environment and to maintain the integrity of ecosystems. Educating the public to understand and 
support these objectives is a basic part of the Club’s program. All are invited to participate in its activities which 
include programs to ’...study, explore, and enjoy wildlands’" (4/72). 


“Environmental Action, Inc.,... 
...iS organized to focus concern upon the environmental crisis" (5/14/70). 
...iS a political lobby organized to focus concern on the environmental crisis" (6/24/72). 
...is a political lobby organized to focus concern on the environment" (2/28/76). 


Both environmentalist groups felt it necessary to explain themselves, not the policies of their 
publications. No statements from the labor groups are printed here because both dealt with editorial 
policies. Note the significant changes in each journal above, which is evidence of changing 
perceptions of constituency expectations. 

As an example of overall tone, it is apparent that the writers of Environmental Action and of 
Industrial Worker took themselves and presumably their organizations less seriously than the writers 
of Sierra Club Bulletin and Ford Facts. This is apparent in the use of humor and language which 
might appeal to those in the "counterculture," greater use of cartoons, punning headlines, etc. As 
examples, Environmental Action had a feature titled “bu$ine$$ brief$" and Industrial Worker might 
title an article (e.g.) "Big Steal, er, $teel in UMW" (2/73). Both groups were willing to lampoon 
their opponents, which is striking for Environmental Action, since its staff was lobbying politicians. 
These approaches come from appealing to audiences familiar with the "counterculture" and from 
having staffs with roots in that cultural milieu. Sierra Club Bulletin was much more serious, 
presenting a mix of nature stories, color pictures, and reporting on serious ecology issues. The 
editors of the Bulletin experimented more than the other three periodicals with format and “look," 
probably searching for the right mix of sparkle and substance in order to attract its twin constituen- 
cies. The Bulletin slowly became a bit more colorful but also more boastful of the Club’s political 
achievements. News stories more often began "The Sierra Club won a major victory ...", showing 
greater awareness of the need to present the organization as politically active and effective. In a 
series of major changes in 1972 (including adding paid advertising), editorials moved off the front 
inside cover and were placed in a "commentary" section with news items and regional reports; by 
1975, the "commentary" section was made more distinct and put on newsprint. It became a special 
news section -- one that a person interested in the pictures could more easily ignore, or that someone 
more interested in the news could quickly find. 

In general, both labor publications underwent fewer systematic changes in format and content. 
Both were newspapers, and so did not include long articles or colorful sections. Ford Facts changed 
hardly at all in format or content over this period, always emphasizing statements from the Interna- 
tional UAW, legislative initiatives, bargaining preparations, strike activity, and political endorsements 
of Democratic candidates. Industrial Worker changed layouts slightly to facilitate distribution. In 
general, it gradually included more and more information from overseas and from around the U.S. on 
labor and general leftist activities, moving away from an exclusive focus on the doings of the WW. 
Presumably the upsurge in labor militancy in the U.S. in the late 1960s and early 1970s (see Zieger 
1986: 169-170) and the proportionately younger membership made an emphasis on‘direct action and 
on other leftist groups of interest to subscribers and members -- at least the editors believed this to be 
the case. 
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Chronological Patterns in the Publications 

By looking chronologically, 1 can compare how each group reacted or failed to react to 
changes in opportunity structures. More interesting issues of organizational self-identity occurred in 
both environmental groups, so I will focus on them and bring in the labor groups where appropriate. 

Experimentation in format and content in the Sierra Club Bulletin, as well as editorial 
comments, illustrated the struggle of the Club itself to find an identity compatible with the goals of 
the naturalist and ecologically oriented members of its constituency. The Club needed to continue its 
traditional activities while becoming more politically visible. Both efforts were served through an 
emphasis on the Club’s identity as the oldest and most important environmentalist group, since such 
an identity could support claims of political effectiveness (via the Club’s “respectability") and claims 
of a long-term commitment to conservation issues. 

Environmental Action had no specific membership structure to placate. It depicted the role of 
its parent organization as being part of a larger movement for ecological goals as well as citizen 
participation in politics. Controversies occurred over tactical questions, not over goals. Environmen- 
tal Action made more appeals to action and to students, but fewer self-justifications for its positions 
than Sierra Club Bulletin. Environmental Action began with relative confidence about its purpose, 
only later becoming confused about its identity and role, particularly in the aftermath of the 1976 
presidential election as previous knee-jerk opposition to incumbents suddenly seemed outdated. 

Neither Ford Facts nor Industrial Worker demonstrated particular confusion over appropriate 
tactics for their members. /ndustrial Worker did print several articles which attempted to interpret 
youthful activism by placing it in the context of the IWW’s already existing self-frame of radical labor 
activism. For example, a series of articles compared hoboes, an important element of the old IWW, 
to modern-day "hippies" (12/70 - 2/71). These explicit linkages, however, later declined. 


Interpreting Movement Activism, 1970-1973 

In 1970, Environmental Action illustrated the interdependence of ecology and other social 
movements, for example, by discussing devastation from massive defoliation and other ecologically 
disastrous policies in Vietnam (6/14/70). Earth Day 1970 demonstrated that environmental issues 
were timely, and while "most ecological problems are not susceptible to legislative solution, many 
are.... Environmental Action plans to participate actively in the growing student effort to elect a more 
representative Congress" (6/11/70). Thus, Environmental Action called for links between activism, 
students, lobbying, and elections, but with an emphasis on local, direct action. The magazine 
explained its and its organization’s existence by stating that 


Environmental Action will seek to translate critical issues into effective tactics for use by local groups. The 
impact on Congress of the recent efforts by students and citizens ... have been significant. We expect to 
organize and help coordinate many future lobbying efforts of this type.... In each case, issues and tactics 
will be selected on the basis of their participation potential for local groups (6/11/70, my emphasis). 


Environmental Action clearly presented itself as rooted in local social movement tactics, while 
appealing to action in institutionalized policy settings. The magazine held an “ecotage" contest, to 
uncover direct action techniques useful for sabotaging ecologically irresponsible firms (2/20/71); the 
winning tactics resembled 1960s guerrilla theatre. But Environmental Action’s duality of tactics was 
also apparent as it often published addresses of government officials and suggested contacting them. 

By 1973, Environmental Action was emphasizing how its lobbyists were effective, but still 
oriented toward the goals of the movement. The organization was "continually engaged in large-scale 
lobbying efforts, research projects and a number of related activities" (1/20/73). In 1973, the editor 
visited local groups in search of their strengths and weaknesses. Everywhere, he found 
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active local citizen organizations .... Luckily, the movement is far too complex, widespread, decentralized, 
and diverse to quantify in a sheaf of statistics .... In the most basic ... definition of "movement," ours really 
does exist. No trade association, no glossy public image, no coherently espoused policy ... a disenchantment 
with the way things are .... Environmentalists are saying, “Let’s look at the whole picture" (2/3/73). 


In the public’s mind, “movements aren’t supposed to last more than 18 months," because the media 
likes variety. Despite the turning of media attention elsewhere by 1973, Environmental Action denied 
that this indicated a decline in those issues’ importance or in the vigor of the movement. 

There was also increasing stress in Environmental Action on “citizen input into [political] 
decision-making" which “can have a meaningful effect" (3/17/73). The magazine assessed the 
organization’s strengths by stating that “our lobbyists continue to show congressmen [sic] that we 
know what we are talking about" and that there were now fewer closed Congressional doors 
(11/24/73). The institutionalized strategy was depicted as productive. It seems that the decline in 
local activism coupled with increasing reform in the political system led to an emphasis on such 
tactics. 

At the same time, Sierra Club Bulletin discussed the "current surge of general, political, and 
student interest in ecology," depicted as an opportunity for “the Club to assist in guiding one of the 
most positive and significant recent movements." The Sierra Club’s ability to present solid facts was 
the key to their reputation (2/70, my emphasis). The Club wanted to draw on the energy of the 
ecology movement to revitalize itself and to redirect that energy toward what it believed were positive 
ends, all while retaining its self-perceived "respectability." The vitality of the movement was illus- 
trated by the vast increase in Club membership, which “gives us a powerful voice in the halls of 
Congress ... We are a credible voice of environmental conscience, tested throughoyt the years ... 
(12/71, my emphasis). 

Respectability was a double-edged organizational image, however, since it could also be 
equated with authority during an anti-authority cultural moment. The Bulletin continually attempted 
to refute an image of the Club as “elitist.". The Club’s vice-president strongly rejected the idea that 
the current movement indicated 


the emergence of a “new conservation" as opposed to the “old.". The “new” is supposed to be spearheading 
the just-discovered ... issues of survival; the "old" more narrow (and called by some "“elitist") is supposed 
to be still saving trees .... The arbitrary tags are specious .... [The] present movement has ... been strongly 
influenced by old-line conservation organizations like ... the Sierra Club, which helped define the survival 
issues .... Having helped spawn it, we are delighted with the flowering of ecological awareness. We 
welcome the action groups, especially among the young (3/70, my emphasis). 


However, the Club was not willing to embrace consciousness-raising and radical political 
solutions. Some skeptical activists distrusted large organizations like "corporations, the federal 
government, and the Club -- and want to break them up" (6/70). The Club was conscious of the 
impact that its size had on the views of New Left activists, with their ethic of localized, participatory 
democracy. 

Sierra Club Bulletin also presented an intense internal debate in 1971 over the Club’s self- 
image and identity, connected specifically with politics. It was decided that the Club should not 
engage in direct political involvement, such as endorsing candidates. Such involvement might 
compromise the Club’s principles. There was also a danger in being “too closely allied with one 
party" (1/71). The Bulletin also editorialized that environmentalists "get nowhere with a hostile Con- 
gress" but that they (besides the Club, presumably) “have been slow to absorb" this point. Club 
members should participate as individuals in politics (7-8/72). 

Industrial Worker also claimed the connection of its parent organization with "the movement" 


and with student activism. In an article discussing student interest in the IWW branch for educational 
workers, I.U. 620, the writer perceived 


a definite organizational vacuum on the campuses now that the deterioration of SDS ... has left colleges and 
universities without a nationwide radical organization offering a complete program. The IWW also offers a 
structure which radical students have been searching for -- a democratic one .... The IWW’s broader vision 
of problems [avoids] all the doctrinaire divisions which usually afflict organizations on the left and which 
students are sick of... (9/70). 


While an appeal to youthful activism is present, that activism is depicted as lacking precisely what the 
organization has been offering since 1905. Meanwhile, a debate occurred between letter writers on 
the pages of Industrial Worker about the TWW’s relevance to today’s workers, with some urging that 
the organization "get out of the 1905 rhetoric" although its principles still stood (1/71) and others 
responding that the IWW’s rhetoric was as valid today as ever. All agreed, however, that the tactics 
and goals of the organization were still quite timely. 

Not to be left out, Ford Facts reported that a delegation of over 200 young workers came to 
Local 600’s officers and demanded that their interests were represented in the current round of 
bargaining with Ford. 


They expressed their views in a manner that young people can and do -- indifferent as to how it rubs the 
leadership .... [They believe that] in addition to the so-called generation gap, an economic gap likewise 
exists caused by inflation and the all-time high interest rates -- a double penalty young workers are required 
to assume...." (2/2/70). 


While the leadership guaranteed them that it would press for their needs, this statement merely 
assured youthful readers of Ford Facts that the Local would work for them, in the same manner that 


the union had always worked for its members in the past. 


Interpreting Competing Issues, 1973-1975 

A major event of 1973, affecting all four groups in significant ways, was the onset of the 
“energy crisis," connected with the oil embargo. Environmental Action used it to emphasize how 
their politics of conservation and solar power had been correct. The president of the Sierra Club 
suggested more use of coal and accelerated development of solar power and nuclear fusion along with 
conservation (11-12/73). It was startling to find conservationists arguing for technology- and capital- 
intensive nuclear fusion. It demonstrates that the Club did not feel overly restricted by a "smail is 
beautiful" ethic of many social activists. 

The IWW felt that "the present crisis is a result of profit gouging by the monopolistic fuel 
companies" (3/73), a view essentially shared by UAW Local 600, which suggested that “the so-called 
energy crisis is concocted by the fat cats of the oil industry" (7/9/73). However, in the case of these 
two organizations, these perspectives fit fairly well with their traditional self-images; for the environ- 
mentalist groups, how to react was somewhat more confusing, since this issue threatened to remove 
“quality of life" issues such as environmental regulation from the national political agenda. 

Both environmentalist organizations continued to converge in their advocated tactics in the 
face of this pressure. This was due partly to similar external situations, since both groups were 
attacked as “environmentalists." Environmental Action gradually placed less overt emphasis on local 
action. However, differences remained. In particular, the Sierra Club Bulletin was busy defending 
the Club against a “prevalent myth" that the Club was powerful enough to stop any development. 
The Bulletin claimed that high-level decision makers saw the Club as "exacting and professional ... 
responsible, rational, and knowledgeable." The public needed to see this image of the Ciub. The 
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environmental “movement is fundamentally positive," and when a development project was opposed, 
often the objection was to “siting, routing, size, or [the] failure to install mitigating features," not the 
idea of development (7-8/74). This defensive posture was less likely to be taken by Environmental 
Action because of its stronger ideological self-frame, originating in the anti-corporate and anti- 
development ideals of the New Left. 

However, Environmental Action also struck a defensive posture. The periodical reprinted 
energy company advertisements which urged large scale development of coal and nuclear power, with 
explanations of why this solution was wrong (3/2/74; 5/11/74). But the need to react to these ads 
indicated that the organization had greater difficulty in setting its own agenda -- it was obliged to 
react rather than act. The magazine emphasized electoral politics even more than before. For the 
third time, it labelled twelve U.S. Representatives as "the Dirty Dozen" and stressed this effort more 
than ever before. This indicated an accent on past victories and strategies, and left less space to 
highlight local action. Since energy policy was a major national concern, critical decisions were 
pending in Congress and in the Ford Administration. Therefore, the 1974 elections were crucial to 
the future of environmental policy. 

Reflecting on its choice of tactics, Environmental Action described how in 1970 the staff 
asked: "Should we lobby? Should we have a magazine? Should we have members? ... Should we 
march in the streets?" These debates over tactical questions continued as the group searched for “an 
organizational image and style." They felt that they continued to be a part of a “thriving movement," 
but the difficulty of being activists and lobbyists was apparent to them (4/12/75). This self-reflection 
was possible for Environmental Action but was much less likely for Sierra Club Bulletin, since the 
latter arrived at the 1970s with significant boundaries already placed on its organizational identity. 
For Environmental Action, that identity could be created within a very general set of beliefs about the 
efficacy of citizen participation. 

Both labor organizations, in contrast, continued to concentrate on the same issues as before, 
although both demonstrated less concern with the young. UAW Local 600, in particular, spent time 
and effort in this period discussing ongoing scandals in U.S. politics. This was not a change in 
organizational perspectives so much as an attempt to create support for pro-labor candidates in 1974 
and 1976. Ford Facts warned its readers not to be fooled by Geraid Ford’s conciliatory gestures, 
since 


the economic theories of the 1800s are firmly planted in the brain of the man in the WHITE HOUSE .... 
[T]oo many of us remember [the 1930s] .... LABOR must remember .... without a strong, healthy, 
financially-sound Labor Movement, there will be no stopping the onslaught of a DEPRESSION .... IT IS 
TIME FOR A MORATORIUM ON POLITICS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT TO BRING ALL LABOR 
TOGETHER FOR A UNITED ASSAULT ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND TO PROMOTE SOCIAL 
PROGRAMS FOR THE PEOPLE ..." (12/16/74, original emphasis). 


The evocation of the 1930s and the successes of labor in the past clearly reinforced the existing 
organizational self-frame rather than modified it. Ford Facts also drew on the image of past strengths 
and tactics in reporting on a UAW-sponsored a rally of unemployed workers in Washington, 
described as “the nation’s largest demonstration of unemployed workers since the Great Depres- 
sion..." (2/17/75). 


Interpreting National Electoral Politics, 1976-1978 

By 1976, the prospect of electoral change encouraged environmentalists and the UAW, while 
the IWW was indifferent. Just as the reduction of economic opportunities sparked some reassessment 
of organizational identities, so did the increasing political opportunities of this period. It seemed 
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possible to elect an honest president and Congress and make a genuine difference. The winner, 
Jimmy Carter, described himself as an “environmentalist" and openly appealed for the support of 
organized labor. But both labor organizations continued to view their tactical relationship to the 
political process as they before. The views expressed in Jndustrial Worker position did not change 
much between 1972 and 1976: 


We are still beleaguered, especially around the time of a Presidential election, for being anti-political -- that 
is, not getting all hot and bothered about which politician gets on the gravy train for the next few years .... 
Our only vote is our labor power ... (11/72). 


....a bunch of fatsos in smoke-filled rooms have selected a peanut vendor as one of the alternatives that the 
working stiffs of this country will have to choose for the top banana .... The only problem ... is that ... we 
never get to vote for those things that directly affect our lives .... (8/76). 


The message in Ford Facts was also unchanged, if otherwise different. The following point was 
made every election year: 


....As a rule, the labor-endorsed candidates are your best bet .... It’s your future that’s at stake. The ballot 
box is the place to secure it. VOTE STRAIGHT DEMOCRATIC .... (10/12/70, original emphasis). 


Ford Facts consistently reminded the Local 600 members that what was bargained in a contract could 
be taken away by unfriendly legislators (exactly the opposite of the IWW view). In 1976, Ford Facts 
(and the UAW) had a very different image of candidate Jimmy Carter than did the IWW, stating that 
the coming election offered 


a choice between the laborer from Georgia who promises to restore decency to the White House or a 
Republican, the worst enemy of organized labor ... [list of Ford’s vetoes] ... Jimmy Carter, the soft-spoken 
Georgian who gave up a possible career as an engineer to return to the life of a farmer -- a working man in 
his family’s tradition .... (7/26/76). 


However, Ford Facts focused strongly on issues of interest to Local 600 that year: massive 
layoffs, bargaining a new contract with Ford, and a nationwide Ford strike in September. Given this, 
it is not surprising to find an emphasis on contract and economic issues rather than on political 
reforms or electoral politics. 

The situation was very different for the two environmentalist groups. The presidential elec- 
tion of 1976 was the first to take place after environmental issues had been placed firmly on the 
political agenda. Therefore, it was predictable that Sierra Club Bulletin and Environmental Action 
focused on the potential for electoral change in 1976 and on reactions to the new president in 1977 
and 1978. 

Tax revisions permitted groups like the Sierra Club to endorse candidates in 1976 (cf. Berry 
1977). The Sierra Club Bulletin asked if the Club should work actively for specific nominees; but the 
board of directors decided that educating the public about candidates was both safer and more 
important (4/76). In line with this "impartial" self-image, the Bulletin did not publish anything about 
the environmental positions of the candidates until after the national conventions. Even then, although 
positions were listed and Carter beat Ford on every issue, no endorsement of Carter was offered 
(9/76). 

The self-presentation of the Club continued to shift as the Bulletin reported that the journal 
would convey more “hope” and less gloom in their feature stories (7-8/76). The image of reacting to 
a crisis had passed. Readers needed to be attracted by hopeful stories as politics became less crisis- 
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oriented and presumably returned to a less tumultuous time. 

Environmental Action also indicated that the "crisis" had passed. It was even more engaged 
in reporting on the 1976 campaign than in any previous election. It detailed the environmental 
records and positions of ten candidates, stating that the two best were Morris Udall and Jimmy Carter 
(1/31/76; 2/14/76; 2/28/76). In July, the magazine expressed "cautious optimism" for the Carter- 
Mondale nomination (7/31/76). 

Musing about the Carter victory led Environmental Action to ask what would happen to "the 
environmental activists" who had been “holding the fort for the past eight years .... What will our 
role be?" (11/6/76, original emphasis). Under Nixon and Ford, negative discourse had been in order: 


The verbs in our press releases were "decried," "protested," and “attacked;" our nouns were "outrage," 
"shock," and “disappointment.” Our motto, if we had one, was "Hell, no!" Don’t get me wrong .... The 
time for saying no didn’t magically end on November 2nd .... [But] we can’t initiate legislation with a hell- 
no attitude .... More than before, we must carefully marshall our facts, develop our arguments, cultivate 
alliances and press forward in a responsible but tough manner (11/6/76). 


This was a simultaneous indication of ambivalent attitudes toward a potential political ally, a fear that 
this opportunity would not work out, a self-reflection on the tactics of the organization, and a call to 
place the ideals of “the movement" inside the system. 

Sierra Club Bulletin also reacted with ambivalence, and expressed both “high hopes" for 
Carter and trepidations about the new House Democratic leadership (mainly Jim Wright). Carter’s 
appointments, which included several activists, were generally well received (2/77), as was his energy 
plan (Summer/77). The biggest change in the Bulletin resulted, however, from a major format 
change. The editor stressed that, while the magazine had the same intent, it was necessary to change 
what had been directed 


only to people who are already Sierra Club members, into Sierra, a publication the general public might also 
come to know. We think it’s time to reach a broader audience .... We’ve been successful. Environmental 
awareness has broadened. Industry can’t label us as ’eco-freaks’" (10/77)? 


It was apparent that the Club felt that the environmental movement, and especially the Club as an 
organization, had “arrived." Sierra continued to be concerned with appealing to the Club’s two 
constituencies. 

Environmental Action pointed to similar concerns in 1977 and 1978. It had published an 
extremely positive unsigned report on Carter’s energy plan, saying that some of Carter’s speech 
"sounded as if it were written in the offices of the Sierra Club, Friends of the Earth, or Environmen- 
tal Action" (5/7/77). This provoked very strong positive and negative reactions from Environmental 
Action’s readers. The magazine itself then backed away from a strong pro-Carter position, asking: 


What is the best role for the movement in promoting not only the Administration’s energy goals but, 
perhaps, an even greater, more ambitious vision? Is it more desirable to work closely (and diplomatically) 
with the new Administration, or should public interest groups remain on the “outside,” since that is where 
they feel most at home? (5/21/77). 


This was juxtaposed with calls for more development of grassroots networks, especially over the 
energy issue. Grassroots organizers were “tired of being ignored and taken for granted by White 


°Environmental Action proudly referred to its supporters as “hard-core eco-freaks" at least once (9/2/72). 
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House energy planners and by public interest lawyers in Washington .... Most blasé Washington 
insiders [incorrectly say] that grass roots movements are over" (6/18/77, original emphasis). Thus 
Environmental Action began to re-emphasize its organizational identity as linked to local activism, 
especially given uncertainty about how to interpret the Carter Administration -- and how to interpret 
Environmental Action’s subscribers’ interpretations of Carter. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


Both environmentalist organizations examined here underwent partial "identity crises" in the 1970s; 
neither labor group did. Even when one of the labor organizations appealed to (e.g.) youthful 
activism, it was in terms that presented the organization as having always been concerned with, and 
on the appropriate side of, such issues. Both labor organizations held up themselves and their 
existing tactics, goals, and ideologies as examples of how to solve these new problems. Ever: though 
labor militancy increased in the same cycle of protest as did ecology movements, their organizational 
self-frames were at least partially frozen, and were able to provide a meaningful answer for current 
issues -- or unable to change to meet them, depending on one’s perspective. 

Ford Facts was speaking to a captive audience, since Local 600 was the legal bargaining 
agent for Ford Rouge workers, whether they supported the UAW or not. The Local’s officers 
seemed to see new political opportunities in the possibility of new political leaders, restrictions on 
economic opportunities given the state of the economy, and new demands by their membership, but 
all of these apparently suggested to the officers that better contracts covering more aspects of the 
work process were what was needed. The UAW had led in the past in expanding collective bargain- 
ing to cover "fringe" items such as job security and health care. The new issues, such as a healthy 
environment within the plants, merely required the same tactics with redoubled efforts. The 
organizational identity was not an issue for (public) debate. 

The Industrial Worker implied that the [WW had been saying, since 1905, that the political 
and economic systems did not work in the interests of workers. The organization was proud that 
others had realized what it had been saying all along. This implies a reinforcement, not a reformula- 
tion, of the organization’s self-image. The influx of new workers might mean a greater emphasis on 
items of interest to them, but it seemed that such a new constituency was probably mobilized because 
of its interest in the already-existing frame of the organization, and thus that frame was not likely to 
be changed. 

Environmental Action necessarily experienced a confusion over what tactics -- inside 
institutions versus Outside -- were most appropriate to its goals. Its overall goals were determined by 
the origins of the group in the movements of the New Left. Given that the organizers who formed 
Environmental Action (and probably many of their subscribers) experienced the countercultural milieu, 
there was little need to question the ethics of its participatory goals. Rather, the identity crisis 
appeared in debates over which tactics were most appropriate to achieve these outcomes, particularly 
given that opportunities for direct action outside of institutions seemed to have ebbed while reforms 
had made institutional tactics more attractive. 

The Sierra Club, in Sierra Club Bulletin, showed a confusion about which constituency it 
should appeal to, and therefore some confusion over its goals. Unlike Environmental Action, the 
Sierra Club had a diverse membership. The Club wanted to hold onto both its newer, ecology- 
oriented members and its older conservationist members. Its image had to appeal to both groups, and 
Sierra Club Bulletin in the 1970s shows continual experimentation in an effort to satisfy both 
constituencies. Whereas Environmental Action had less diversity of membership and greater 
confusion over tactical options, Sierra Club Bulletin knew what tactics it wanted to carry out. Its 
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dilemma lay in how to link the old organization with a new group of people. It had an extensive 
local structure that was hierarchically organized, which resulted in a strategy of lobbying and litiga- 
tion. Such tactics could be directed by the national organization but utilize the strength of local 
chapters. The local chapters also provided an outlet for those interested in naturalist outings and the 
like. The existing organizational frame permitted a partial move toward an "ecology" frame. Even 
though it was the oldest of the four groups, it underwent substantial changes in identity, partly 
because so much of its membership was new. An organizational identity need not be permanent. 
The Club benefitted substantially from being the most visible environmentalist organization. When 
those mobilized by other SMOs in the 1960s began to look for a way to act on their newfound 
concern with ecology, the first thing they saw may have been the Sierra Club. 

What does this suggest for the study of social movements and interest groups? The life cycle 
of each organization interacted with a broader "master" cycle of social activism. Presumably, older 
organizations were less affected by increasing mobilization precisely because their organizational 
identities were already partially fossilized (at least in the minds of many potential supporters, if not in 
the opinion of organizational leaders). For example, the NAACP made a strong effort in the 1960s 
not to be upstaged by newer, direct action organizations (see Marger 1984). The success or lack 
thereof of an organization in capturing a segment of the mobilized citizenry (or in mobilizing the 
unmobilized) depends in part on how it labels itself, particularly on how it depicts its own life cycle. 
The "Old" Left which linked itself with the struggles of the 1930s and 1940s was upstaged and 
disdained by the "New" Left. In a new cycle of protest, older organizations are seen as just that, 
older, and thus not "really" linked with current mobilization. It follows that when demobilization 
occurs, the older organizations will also be less affected. The greater stability of membership comes 
from, and reinforces, the greater stability of organizational identity. In turn, stable identity (from a 
long history) can reinforce an organization as it is buffeted by changes in membership. 

This project, then, yields several tentative conclusions which can also be taken as propositions 
for further study: 

(1) Stability of opportunities and stability of membership interact with each other to lead to 
changes in organizations, including their self-presentation. Both need to change, or to have recently 
changed, for the organization to modify its self-image substantially. Modification in self-image 
accompanies changes in organizational goals, tactics, and ideology, because the self-frame of the 
organization will change. The Sierra Club was able to parley its aie as venerable into something 
attractive to at least some new members. 

(2) The ability of a SMO to mobilize supporters depends in part on how closely its life cycle 
is synchronized with the larger cycle of social activism. If it is synchronized with an upsurge in 
“disruptive direct action," then the organization will draw upon strategies which emphasize mobilizing 
large numbers of people to engage in direct action. If it is not synchronized with such a cycle, the 
organization will probably rely more on strategies that are capital-intensive and/or employ profession- 
als (e.g., lobbying, litigation). The organization may still have members, but those members will be 
less important for particular activities and efforts of the organization. 

(3) Number 2 implies that the difference between whether an organization is considered to be 
a social movement or an interest group may rely upon its level of synchronization with a larger cycle 
of activity. Labor organizations in 1905 and in the 1930s, when the IWW and the UAW were 
forged, clearly relied on tactics and appeals that we connect with "social movements." At least for 
the UAW, this is probably no longer the case. 

(4) Number 3, however, does not imply that it is simply institutionalization that separates 
interest groups from social movements, although it is important. Institutionalization probably occurs 
at least in part because the organization has gotten “out of synch" with the larger cycle. To turn this 
point on its head, an organization which was founded by using professional and capital intensive 
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Strategies may find it difficult to capture the vitality of an upsurge in mass political activity. 

(5) Part of the synchronization effect is also connected with cycles in political agendas and 
political institutions, such as phases of orientation towards reform, transition, and business interests 
(cf. McFarland 1991). 

(6) Another important area of synchronization is that which occurs between social movement 
and interest group organizations and cycles in cultural and mass media attention to issues. Organiza- 
tions may attempt to utilize such peaks of public interest and attention without being captured by 
them. Or, they may give into the larger concerns of the time. This aiso fits with the notion of frame 
alignment (cf. Snow et al 1986), although here the alignment is from the SMO upward to the culture, 
rather than downward to individuals. The Sierra Club demonstrates that something like “oldness" can 
be reframed into a positive attribute if something else is perceived as new. In this case, it was the 
issue itself which was perceived as new. The venerability of the organization may have lent credi- 
bility to the issue itself. Typically, we think of it the other way around, i.e., that the importance of 
the issue is likely to make the group seem important. 

(7) An "old" organization can attract new members due to forces outside of its control, either 
through a singular visibility (such as in the case of the Sierra Club) or a change in the political agenda 
(which also fits the Club). 

The subject of cycles which exist on many levels, sometimes resonating with one another, 
sometimes conflicting, is an area ripe for further study, research, and theorizing. 
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Kuechier, Xenophobia ... Page 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Once again the civility of the Germans is called into question: Foreigners may no longer be safe in 


Germany. One year ago, in August 1992, mostly young people staged three days of riots and brutal 
attacks on foreigners in the (East German) city of Rostock, aided by inadequate response by the police 
and other authorities anid by large crowds of passive, but sympathetic bystanders. Violence against 
foreigners, however, started earlier and has extended beyond Rostock and beyond August 1992. 
Hoyerswerda, Hiinxe, Molin are just a few reminders of other acts of violence, of arson and murder. 
The Office for the Protection of the Constitution (Verfassungsschutz) reported a total of 2,285 rightwing 
extremist acts of violence for 1992, an increase of 54 percent over 1991. Most of the victims were 
foreigners and 8 of them were killed (German Information Center 1993a). The figure of 2,285 does not 
contain other criminal offenses with a xenophobic background, e.g., those where an explicit link to 
rightwing extremism -- such as the perpetrators membership in an extremist group -- could not be 
established. For the first six months in 1993, German authorities reported 1,008 rightwing attacks and 8 
deaths, a 30 percent increase over the same period in the previous year (NYT, August 8, 1993:16). 
These crime statistics are certainly important. It is also essential to understand the motives and reasons 
of the offenders. However, to assess the course the German society is taking we need to look beyond 
these particular acts and beyond skinheads and neo-Nazis to the average German and to mass 
sentiment about foreigners. After all, mass sentiment and mass (re-)action provide the soil for the 
(criminal) acts of individuals and small groups on the fringes of society. 

It is certainly true that the majority of Germans do not condone the events in Rostock or violence 
against foreigners in general. The Germans are not a people of closet neo-Nazis. Still, in the 
September 1992 Politbarometer poll, over 14 percent of respondents in West Germany expressed 
understanding ("hatten Verstandnis dafir’) that people would use violence against asylum seekers. 
Subsequently, in January 1993, after much public debate and counter-demonstrations like the "chain of 
lights" first in Munich than elsewhere, this figure dropped to some 5 percent in the West and 7.5 
percent in the East. These figures may seem small, but given a likely social desirability bias, i.e., the 
strong possibility that not all respondents answer such a question truthfully, further investigation is 
necessary. It is much too easy, to blame racism and xenophobia solely on some marginal groups and 
to exonerate the average German. 

Indications of racism and xenophobia, however, can be found all over Europe. Hostility towards 
"foreigners" can be found in other countries as well, and in this paper we will look at comparable data 
across the European Community and, more specifically, at the situation in France, Great-Britain, and 
Holland. Also, “foreigners” is a fairly diffuse and heterogeneous category. It is necessary, then, to 
introduce more clearly defined groups and assess mass sentiment towards each of these. 

The title of the paper suggests three possible patterns to describe the sentiments of the Germans 


towards foreigners: racism, xenophobia, and self-defense. Racism is understood as a fundamental 
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belief in the superiority of the own racial or ethnic group; in its extreme form it calls for the annihilation 
of other racial or ethnic groups (like the Nazi's genocide of Jews and Gypsies), in less extreme forms it 
denies other racial or ethnic groups equal rights and opportunities regardless of their willingness to 
assimilate and to acculturate or of merit. Xenophobia is understood as a fearful reaction to practices 
and behavior foreign to one's own culture ranging from exclusion, segregation, contact-avoidance to 
denigration and persecution. On the levei of overt action, of behavior towards foreigners racism and 
xenophobia cannot necessarily be distinguished. On the intra-personal level as well, the distinction 
may be blurred. E.g., the feeling of racial superiority may be seen as a defense mechanism and thus 
also constitute a ‘fearful reaction’. These conceptual, theoretical problems aside, | see some heuristic 
value in keeping both terms to distinguish (neo-)Nazi attitudes from other sentiments hostile to 
foreigners. Finally, the third term: self-defense. Again, there is considerable overlap with the notion of 
xenophobia as a fearful reaction. The difference is gradual rather than categorical. Preserving one's 
own group identity is legitimate; to some extent the ‘foreigner’ always presents a threat and is 
expected to preempt this threat by assimilating into the dominating culture. On the other hand, a 
cosmopolitan orientation provides openness to foreign practices and behavior, a willingness to change 
in the direction of the other culture and to accommodate. "Self-defense", then, is understood as a 
pattern where there is openness to foreigners, but where the adjustability of the native system has 
been stretched to the limits, where the native identity and/or legitimate interests of the natives are 
threatened. Obviously, this definition contains a very subjective element. What may seem as ‘legitimate’ 
to some, may deem unnecessarily selfish or exclusionary to others. And, even a staunch racist may 
claim "self-defense" in attacking a foreigner -- and tiiere are many example of this in Nazi rhetoric. 

| will return to the moral issues involved at the end of the paper. 

As always, survey data have their limitations. Typically, they do not shed much light on the 
individual's motives and reason. The question posed in the title is a rhetorical one. We will not be able 
to come up with a definitive, indisputable answer. But | will present empirically well-grounded 
indications, and, based on these, some speculation on the future course of the relation between the 


Germans and their "others". 


SOME BASIC FACTS AND FIGURES ON FOREIGNERS IN GERMANY 

Before we look at mass sentiment, it may be useful to briefly review some basic facts and figures 
on foreigners, to assess the ‘objective’ situation. At the end of 1992, 6.5 Mill. or about 8 percent out of 
a total popuiation of 80 Mill. were foreign nationals. Almost all foreigners, to be exact 97 percent of 
them, live in the westem part. The percentage of foreign population in eastern Germany is only about 1 


percent. The number of foreigners rose by over 600,000 during 1992 or by roughly 10 percent -- 


mainly due to the stream asylum seekers (see below). Turks represent the largest group of foreigners 
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with 1.85 Mill., followed by Yugoslavs' (920,000), Italians (560,000), Greeks (350,000), and Polish 
citizens (290,000). These numbers do not include “resettlers" (see below) who are considered German 
nationals nor a probably growing number of illegal aliens. For the purpose of this paper, | will consider 
four groups of ‘foreigners’ using the term in a sociological rather than legal sense: resettlers, asylum 
seekers, and so-called guestworkers (and dependents) differentiated by country of origin -- those from 


member countries of the European Community and those from non-EC-countries. 


Resettlers ("Aussiedler’). These are descendants of German farmers and craftspeople who settled 


in Russia, Romania, and other parts of Eastem Europe as early as in the 18th century. Welcome at 
first, these ethnic Germans later suffered from persecution and many of them were forcefully resettled 
within their host countries especially after Hitler's attack on the Soviet Union (see e.g. Schippan and 
Striegnitz 1992). In accordance with the principle of jus sanguinis, i.e. that German citizenship is 
determined by the nationality of the parents rather than by place of birth (jus soli) as in the United 
States, the descendants of the early settlers are considered German nationals. Confirming this basic 
principle of Germany's nationality law -- which dates back to the beginning of the 20th century -- Article 
116 (1) of the Basic Law explicitly recognizes this group as Germans. Upon arrival in Germany, they 
are easily granted passport and citizenship though proof of German descendance is often rather 
sketchy. Germeén authorities, however, are typically rather generous in evaluating such claims. In a 
legal sense, then, resettlers are not foreigners. However, many of these resettlers arriving more recently 
have very limited knowledge of German language and culture. They are foreigners in a sociological 
sense. 


Up to the mid-1980s, the numbers 


Asylum seekers and resettlers 1979-1993 
of resettlers was fairly small hovering Resettlers (annual) 


—3— Aesettlers (Jan-Jul 
around 50,000 per year in the first half -~e- aaa" 


of the decade (see figure 1). Then, their 
number rose sharply to almost 400,000 
in 1990 leveling off at well over 200,000 
in both 1991 and 1992. This trend 
continues in 1993. At present, there are 
still an estimated 2.5 to 3 Mill. ethnic 


Germans living mostly in the former 


0 


Soviet Union while resettlement from 


Poland and Romania -- peaking in igure | 


1989/90 -- seems to be largely 


" The term is used here to denote people who came from the territory of the former Yugoslavia. Matter of fact, a large 
portion of these Yugoslavs are Croatians. 
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completed. As part of the asylum rights reform, the German government has introduced a annual 
quota for resettlers of 225,000 (the average figure for 1991 and 1992). If all ethnic Germans exercise 
their options to "return" (matter of fact: to immigrate to Germany), it will take another 10-15 years to 
complete this process. Descendants bom after the War Consequences Consolidation Act 
("Kriegsfolgenbereinigungsgesetz") which took effect January 1, 1993 will no longer be recognized as 
German nationals. Also, the German government tries to encourage ethnic Germans in Russia to stay 
rather than to come to Germany by offering material incentives and by leaning on Russia to facilitate 
the resettlement of ethnic Germans in their historic regions, e.g. in the Volga basin. According to a 
government press release (BPA special no.125 of June 1, 1993), "the budget of the Federal 
Government for 1993 has earmarked more than 250 Mill. German Marks for the support of the roughly 
four (!) Mill. Germans in Eastern Europe." However, ethnic Germans feel that support from Bonn is not 
sufficient and that response by Russian authorities is inadequate. Consequently, they expect that 


migration to Germany will continue (Voigt 1993). 


Asylum seekers. Article 16 (2) simply stated: 


Asylum seekers 1959-1993 
"Persons persecuted on political grounds shall 


enjoy the right of asylum." (Karpen 1988:233). a 
Starting with the 1950s, the number of asylum 

seekers rarely exceeded 6,000 cases per year, 
then rose significantly in the late 1970s reaching 


the 100,000 mark in 1980. Legislative measures 


("Erstes Beschleunigungsgesetz" 1978, "Zweites A 
Beschleunigungsgesetz" 1980, and y 


Figure 2 


“Asylverfahrensgesetz" 1982; for details see 
Minch 1992) curbed the influx of asylum 


seekers -- particularly from Asian countries -- for a while. Then the dramatic surge in the second haif of 
the 1980s with its probable apex in 1992 occurred (see figure 2). After long and difficult negotiations 
between all major parties, the Bundestag passed a modification of the Basic Law replacing the 
unconditional right of asylum by a much more restrictive version in form of a lengthy article 16a. The 
new law took effect July 1, 1993. In essence, political asylum will not be granted to those arriving in 
Germany from a country which recognizes the Geneva convention on refugees. Also, by separate law, 
a list of countries will be established which are assumed to follow due process and to abstain from 
political persecution. Applicants from such countries can be deported immediately unless they provide 
specific proof of their political persecution. The main motives behind these changes in the constitution 
are a. to discourage applications by ‘economic refugees’, i.e. persons seeking residence in Germany 


for economic reasons, and b. to shorten the legal process. Though, under the old law, in the end 


| 
: 
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| 
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political asylum was granted to a small fraction (less than 5 percent in recent years) only, the legal 
process was lengthy. Unsuccessful applicants often would stay for several years in Germany -- 
receiving public support’ -- before being deported. It is too early to see whether the new law will 
significantly curb the stream of asylum seekers. Figures for the first half of 1993 (before the new law 
took effect) exceed those for the previous year. Also, the stricter law may reduce the number of 
applicants, but it may just create a shift from asylum seekers to illegal immigrants. This would reduce 


the immediate administrative and financial burden, but it would not truly solve the problem. 


Guestworkers. Between 1955 and 1968, West Germany reached agreements on the recruitment of 
foreign labor with several countries including Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia. As 
a result, the foreign labor force increased from less than 100,000 in 1955 to 2.6 Mill. in 1973. These 


workers were considered temporary residents and were expected to eventually return to their home 


countries. However, many of these worker decided to stay and to bring in their families. As a result of 


the economic crisis in the early 1970s, the German government reversed its policies. In November 
1973, a ban on further recruitment ("Anwerbestopp") was issued and is still in effect today (German 
Information Center 1991). Over the years, various attempts were made to reduce the number of 
guestworkers. However, policies shifted and measures were often not fully implemented (see Edye 
1987 for a full account). In particular, an attempt to introduce a strict limit on length of residence failed 
drawing criticism from both the trade unions and employers associations. As a matter of fact, guest 
workers have not been forced to retum. Unlike ‘resident aliens' in the United States (more commonly 
referred to as 'green card’ holders), however, guest workers in Germany have no right to stay and 
work, and they have experienced increasing difficulties in having family members joining them in 
Germany. However, as a crucial to the Germany economy they enjoy de facto permanent residence. 
Though Germany still maintains that it is not an “immigration country", several steps have been taken 
to ease the legal integration of long-term foreign residents. For instance, the naturalization law was 
changed in 1991, to grant citizenship "as a rule" to applicants that have resided legally in Germany for 
15 years, that are able to support themselves and their families, and that are willing to renounce their 
previous citizenship.* As part of the agreement on the constitutional change in asylum rights (see 
above), the naturalization law will be further changed to include a right to naturatization 


("Rechtsanspruch" statt "Regelanspruch") to applicants meeting the specified requirements, i.e. 


2 The regulations concerning asylum seekers’ option to work have changed over time and vary across the German 
states. As a rule, asylum seekers are not allowed to seek gainful occupation so that they would not compete with Germans and 
legal aliens on the job market. Consequently, they cannot support themselves and have to live on welfare. To some extent, 
asylum seekers are required to participate in public work programs in exchange for receiving welfare benefits. See Miinch (1992) 
for a detailed account. 


3 For foreigners between the ages of 16 and 23, onlu 8 years of legal residence and 6 years of school attendance are 
required. Dependents can be naturalized together with the applicant without fulfilling residency or schooling requirements. 
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eliminating an additional assessment of the application by the authorities. However, in reality, few 
guestworkers have sought and obtained German citizenship. E.g., in 1989 only 1,713 and in 1990 just 
1,243 Turks became German citizens (German Information Center 1993b). Apart from bureaucratic 

hassle and substantial fees, the requirement to renounce the previous citizenship constitutes a major 
deterrent. 
EC- vs. non-EC-Workers. The status of guestworkers sharply differs between those coming from 


member countries of the European Community and those from other countries like Turkey or 
Yugoslavia. A fundamental pillar of the EEC-Treaty of 1957 was the guarantee of free movement of 
goods, persons, services and capital between the member states (Nugent 1989:21 2). More specifically, 
Article 48 of the EEC treaty calls for 'the abolition of any discrimination based on nationality between 
workers of the Member States as regards employment, renumeration and other conditions of work and 
employment.’ Workers from EC-countries, then, are free to seek employment in Germany as they wish 
and the German government cannot legally restrict their access to the labor market. At the time of the 
recruitment ban, in November 1973, only Italian workers were protected. With the accession of Greece 
(in 1981) and later Portugal and Spain (in 1986) to the EC, the recruitment ban now affects only Turkey 
and the Eastern European countries. Even with hopes of a faster and more complete European 
integration quickly fading, it is unrealistic to assume that Germany could bar workers from EC-countries 
without giving up on the European Community altogether. Public support for such an option (see 
below) is just another indication that the general public is ill-informed about the commitments EC 


membership entails. 


THE FOREIGN AGENDA 


Resettlers, asylum seekers, and 

foreigners’ in genera! have occupied a Asylum Seekers, Foreigners, Resettlers: 
Most important problem (2 responses) 

prominent place on the public agenda "7 —— West East Ma 
long before the recent series of violent ae | \ 
acts -- which have brought attention from 2 | | | \ IN 
abroad to the situation of foreigners in | “\ \N 
Germany. Foreigners were an issue | 
before unification and xenophobia is not a PF | 
phenomenon limited to the East Germans 4 
-- Rostock notwithstanding. An open- 
ended question first used in early 1989, acetic 
and then repeated monthly in the igure 3 


Politbarometer polls, allows to track the 


public's attention to specific issues. More precisely, respondents are asked to name the two most 
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important problems facing Germany. Unlike importance ratings in closed question format -- where 
almost everything turns out to be "important" -- the open format truly reflects what is foremost on the 
public's mind and -- most likely -- what gets extensive media coverage. Figure 3 shows a first peak in 
April 1989, where 75 percent named foreigners as one of the two most important problems facing 
Germany. Broken down, 49 percent named asylum seekers, 26 percent resettlers. The events and 
issues surrounding German unification then replaced the issue of foreigners, but it reemerged in the 
second half of 1991 and has kept its prominence notwithstanding some fluctuation. On average, well 
over 50 percent of the West Germans have perceived ‘foreigners’ as one of the two most important 
problems. The figures for East Germany are much lower, averaging some 20 percent.* However, the 


fluctuation pattern in East and West is strikingly similar. 


The way the responses are coded, it is 


Right-Wing Extremism: 
impossible to tell whether the respondents see Most ae civ (2 reeponeee) 


foreigners as causing the problem or whether =. a 
they are more concerned with the way foreigners 
are treated by the Germans. Very likely, it is the 
first. One indication in the survey data is the fact, 
that even very moderate levels of concem with 
rightwing extremism did not begin tc show A /QY 
before the fall of 1991 (see figure 4).° But even f : a 

PGW 


over the course of the last 12 months, this 


problem was rarely named by more than 15 igure 4 


percent of the respondents, and the figures for 

East and West are almost identical. A closed question whether rightwing extremism in East and West 
Germany is a very important problem (as opposed to ‘important’, ‘not so important’, and 'no problem 
at all') provides a different angle. In East Germany, consistently about two thirds rated rightwing 
extremism as ‘very important’ in October 1991, April 1992, and September 1992, while the figures in 
West Germany dramatically increased from 5 percent in October 1991 over 40 percent in April 1992 to 
75 percent in September 1992.° 


* Given the still overriding concern with unemployment and economic improvement in the East, the lower figures there 
do not necessarily indicate that East Germans are significantly less concerned with the immigration issues -- a drawback of the 
open-ended question format. 


° The absence of a corresponding category in the Politbarometer summaries (from which the data for the chart were 
extracted) indicates that less than 1 or 2 percent of the respondents named this problem before October 1991. 


® Source: Politbarometer. Unfortunately, the question has not been repeated up to July 1993. 
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More direct evidence is provided by another 


Many Foreigners in Germany 
Percent finding it "not ok" 
—— West East 


question in Politbarometer polls, asked every 
month since July 1991: "Many foreigners live in 
Germany. Does this bother you or not?"’ Figure 
5 shows that East Germans consistently find 
more fault with the fact of many foreigners living 
in Germany -- though very few foreigners 
actually live in their part of the country. Though 


there seems to be a slight downward trend over 


9 


time, about 30 percent of the West Germans and 


some 45 percent of the East Germans are still —_ 


disturbed by the presence of many foreigners. In 

the eyes of the public, the foreigners, then, seem to be the problem, not the way the Germans deal 
with them. In the following sections we will take a closer look at mass sentiment towards the different 
groups of foreigners. We will also look at some determinants of negative sentiment towards foreigners 


or xenophobia for short. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS SPECIFIC GROUPS OF FOREIGNERS 

Guestworkers. Guestworkers were the first significant group of foreigners and -- as discussed 
above -- many of them have resided in Germany for a long time. Now, a significant portion of younger 
people are born and raised in Germany. Still, for the most part guestworkers and their families are 
segregated from the German population and change is very slow in coming. The ALLBUS surveys of 
1980, 1984, 1988, and 1990 contain a series of identical questions assessing both contact with and 
attitude towards guestworkers.° As far as personal contact with guestworkers and/or their families is 
concemed, there is very little change between 1980 and 1990 (see figure 6). Only some 10 percent of 
(West) German respondents report personal contact with guestworkers within their immediate family or 
close kin. intermarriage has not happened frequently, and by 1990 still a quarter of the Germans 
bluntly state that guestworkers should marry among their own (see figure 7). On the attitude side, 
however, there is some progress. Ten years earlier in 1980, well over 40 percent objected to 
intermarriage. Back to contact (figure 6), by 1990 about 70 percent of the respondents reported no 
personal contact with respect to the neighborhood, to work, and among their friends and relatives. 


” German question wording: "In Deutschland leben viele Auslander. Finden Sie das in Ordnung oder finden Sie das 
nicht in Ordnung?" 


8 ALLBUS is an acronym for “Allgemeine Bevolkerungsumfrage in den Sozialwissenschaften”. It is conducted biannually 
by ZUMA Mannheim under the auspices of a board comprised of eminent German social scientists and funded by the German 
national science foundation (DFG). The ALLBUS is the German equivalent to the General Social Survey (GSS) in the United 
States. 


20 
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Lack of contact, however, does not necessarily mean intentional avoidance; in part, it may be due to 


lack of opportunity. Though these pre-unification surveys only cover West Germany -- where in contrast 
to the East the percentage of foreigners is high -- not all respondents have ample opportunity to 
interact with foreigners. The spatial distribution is uneven, foreigners tend to be clustered in urban 


areas. 


No Personal Contact with Guestworkers: Negative Attitudes towards Guestworkers: 


Shoutd better adjust German style of living 
EH Should be send back if jobs are needed 

inown famity/among close relatives At work Shouki not be allowed any political activity 
in the neighborhood Among friends Should marry among their own 


igure 6 igure 7 


Attitudes towards guestworkers improved between 1980 and 1990 in general (see again figure 7). 
But even in 1990, some 50 percent of the (West) German respondents feel that guestworkers should 
better adjust to the German style of living, close to 40 percent want all guestworkers be barred from 
any political activity, over 30 percent want to send them home when jobs become scarce.’ By 
themselves, the 1990 figures are fairly dismal. There is some hope only in the fact that the situation 
was much worse in 1980. Unfortunately, this set of questions was not included in the ALLBUS surveys 
of 1991 and 1992 which included the East. So, we don't whether the trend in the West continues and 
how East German attitudes compare. But there is another positive indication: In June 1993, more than 
80 percent of (West) Germans favored to facilitate naturalization of foreigners with long residence in 
Germany.” As to the crucial issue of dual citizenship, however, more than 50 percent are still opposed. 

Liking them or not, the Germans seem to have developed a largely pragmatic attitude towards 
guestworkers. For the first time in 1990, the ALLBUS survey asked whether the presence of 
guestworkers is an advantage or a disadvantage for the Federal Republic: 47 percent found this more 
of an advantage, 34 percent were indifferent, and only 19 percent saw more of a disadvantage. In a 


similar vein, the Politbarometer asked whether the German economy needs the guestworkers."’ In 


® All attitudes were measured on a seven point response scale with endpoints labeled as “agree completely" and 
“disagree completely" ("stimme voll and ganz zu‘/"stimme Uberhaupt nicht zu"). Percentages in figure 7 are based on the three 
scale points on the ‘agree" side. 


"© Question not asked in East Germany. 


" Starting with 1991, the wording was changed from "guestworker" to “foreign workers" ("auslandische Arbeitskrafte’). 
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August 1986, only 39 percent felt that the guestworkers were needed; one year later (June 87) the 
figure was up to 55 percent and it reached over 75 percent by early 1992. East Germans, though, felt 
markedly different, roughly one third only felt that guest workers were needed in January and February 
of 1992. These responses may be shaped by the East Germans’ overriding concem with 
unemployment. But, with few foreigners living in the Eastern part of Germany, guest workers do not 
constitute actual competition on local job markets. If there is a link, it must be more complex; maybe 
along this line: If there were fewer guestworkers in (West) Germany, West German employers would 


face a labor shortage, and consequently would be more enticed to shift jobs to East Germany. 


Asylum seekers. Overwhelmingly, Germans support the right to political asylum. Matter of fact, as 


the number of asylum seekers increased, so did the approval rate! According to Politbarometer 
surveys, in August 1986 only 66 percent of the (West) Germans agreed with this. The approval rate 
then increased to 73 percent in November 1988 over 76 percent in February 1989 and 88 percent in 
January 1992 to over 90 percent in December 1992. The East Germans are not much behind: From 76 
percent in August 1991 to 89 percent in January of 1992 and 1993. At the same time, however, a large 
majority felt that asylum rights were abused. As early as in August 1986, 77 percent of the (West) 
Germans felt that ‘economic reasons’ rather than 'political persecution’ drove most applicants and 79 
percent felt that it should made more difficult to anply for asylum. Starting with late 1991 and 
continuing through all of 1992, about two thirds of the West Germans and first about 75, later well over 
80 percent of the East Germans believed that most applicants were abusing the right to asylum. And 
solid majorities of over 60 percent in the West, and over 70 percent in the East feit that a constitutional 
change was needed to stop the abuse. In late 1992 (September through December), 75 percent of the 
West Germans and almost 90 percent of the East Germans felt that Germany could not shoulder the 
asylum burden ("Vverkraften wir nicht") any longer. 

Support for the constitutional change, thus, was widespread and put considerable pressure on the 
political parties to act. In December 1992, CDU/CSU, SPD, and FDP (excluding the Greens as weii as 
the renamed Communist party, PDS) finally reached an agreement on a constitutional change 
regarding the right to political asylum and a number of other measures dealing with foreigners in 
Germany (as discussed in more detail in previous sections). The public, however, was not impressed. 
Consistently, in the first half of 1993, only about 30 percent in the East and about 25 percent in the 
West felt that these changes were an effective tool to stop the abuse of asylum rights. Some 40 
percent felt that other legislative measures were needed to solve the problem, while the rest felt that no 
legal restrictions would be of help. One particular measure, however, is widely supported: in June 93, 


just before the new rules were to take effect on July 1, over 75 percent of the (West) Germans" agreed 


”? This question was asked in the western part only. 
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with the new procedure to immediately deport asylum seekers arriving from a country with supposedly 


no political persecution. 


Resettlers. With the Ethnic Settler Reintegration Act (in force since July 1, 1990) and the War 
Consequences Consolidation Act (effective January 1, 1993) the resettler problem seems pretty much 
under control: The total number of people eligible is now limited and a yearly quota has been 
established. Consequently, the issue of resettlers has found comparatively little attention in the last two 
or three years and more recent public opinion data are scarce. At the time of the dramatic surge in the 
late 1980s (see again figure 1), however, public sentiment was quite clear. Support in principle for 
bringing resettlers to Germany dropped from about 56 percent in November 1988 and February 1989 
to less than 40 percent in August 1989. But even in February 1989, a majority felt that "too many" 
resettlers had been accommodated in Germany in recent years, and two thirds were in favor of an 
annual quota. Subsequent government policies were congruent with the public sentiment (in the West) 


of the late 1980s: Yes to remigration, but slow and controlled. 


FUTURE IN-MIGRATION: A MULTIVARIATE MODEL 


A series of questions in the ALLBUS surveys 


of 1990, 1991, and 1992 deals with further in- aun ane ae a 


migration ("Zuzug") of the four groups 
considered in this paper. Unfortunately, the 
response choices do not allow much 
differentiation and include a very vague middle 
category calling for ‘restrictions’ of unspecified 


nature. Consequently, the true sentiment of the 


some 60 percent of the respondents choosing 


this middle category is impossible to determine. 


Figure 8 shows all responses for each of the 
four groups of foreigners in 1992. Figures for 


1990 and 1991 are very similar, well within the statistical margin of error. There seems to be no change 


over the last three years. 


3 in essence, all asylum seekers arriving by surface means of transportation (train, bus, or car) can be deported 
immediately since all neighboring countries are assumed to be free of political persecution. Germany has reached special 
agreements with Poland and the Czech Republic - matter of fact providing funds -- to temporarily house deported asylum 
seekers there. 


“ The out-of-cycie ALLBUS survey of 1991 is also referred to as the ‘baseline’ study. It is the first survey also covering 
the eastern part of Germany. 


992: 
In-EC-Workers 
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For the multivariate analysis beiow, | will focus on the respondents who opted to bar further in- 


migration ("Véllig unterbinden"). However, first a quick look at the frequency distributions (figure 8). 


Somewhat surprisingly, workers from non-EC-countries seem to be the least welcome. About a third of 


the East Germans and slightly fewer among the West Germans prefer to stop the migration of these 


workers altogether’®, whereas corresponding figures for asylum seekers are at about 20 percent only. 


There are at least two explanations for this difference: First, as discussed above, in principle Germans 


overwhelmingly endorse the right to political asylum. Given the figures cited above, even 20 percent 
seems fairly high then. Second, the ALLBUS question wording is infelicitous. The prompt for workers 


from non-EC-countries is supplemented by an explicit and sole reference to “Turks” (but e.g. Yugosiavs 


are not mentioned). Turks, however, are largely perceived as ill-adjusted to German norms and values, 


to the German way of life and then typically elicit less favorable responses than natives of other 


countries." 
Some differences between East and West Germans in their attitude towards foreigners are 


apparent from figure 8, though -- in contrast to a widespread belief -- the East Germans do not show 


markedly more xenophobia than the West Germans.” Their higher level of opposing workers from EC- 


countries is offset by more acceptance of asylum seekers -- at least according to ALLBUS data. What 


other factors, then, are determinants of xenophobia? Based on the definition given in the introductory 


section, | expect the following factors to be of importance: 


e@ education, in that higher formal education leads to more knowledge of and familiarity with 


foreigners thereby reducing the likelihood of a fearful negative reaction 


@ basic political orientation as measured by a self-rating on the Left-Right scale, in that people 


leaning to the Left are more inclined to international solidarity and therefore more receptive to 


living and sharing with foreigners 


@ age, in that younger people are more receptive to change and non-conformity (life cycle effect) 


and in that younger generations have been brought up in a climate with less emphasis on 


national identity and national closure (cohort effect) 


'® As discussed above, the recruitment of guestworkers (from cutside the EC) was stopped in 1973. This foreign 
population has increased only by natural process (births) and by way of uniting families. On the other hand, the migration of 
workers from EC countries cannot be legally stopped. We need to take these responses as an indication of sentiment - 

irrespective of whether or not they match legal and/or political constraints. 


7 E.g., data from Eurobarometer 30 (of fall 1989) show that among German respondents Turks are rated almost lowest 
on a 1 to 10 sympathy scale with a mean of 5.7 - on level with black Africans and higher only than Indians with 5.4. In contrast, 
southern Europeans are rated at an average of 7.2 and Jews at 6.5. 


" it is not my intention to provide a literature review on xenophobia and rightwing extremism here. So, some eclectic 
reference must suffice: Heitmeyer (1992) links East Germany's deficit in modernization ("Modernisierungsruckstand") to an 
increased tendency towards rightwing extremism and violence against foreigners; similarly, several authors contributing to 
Heinemann and Schubarth (1992) maintain that rightwing extremism today was produced and fostered by the old Communist 


regime. 


| 
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e relative deprivation as measured by the perception as not receiving own's fair share of 


affluence in society, in that it creates a feeling of vulnerability, frustration, and fear which easily 

transforms into aggression against members of a group perceived as weak, inferior, or 

undeserving (‘scapegoating') 
In addition to these four factor, a dummy variable indicating the region (East vs. West) is kept in the 
model. This allows to test for East-West differences while controlling for differences due to age, 
education, etc. It also allows to check for interaction effects, i.e. the possibility that the four factors 
specified above affect xenophobic responses with different strength or in different ways in East 
Germany and in West Germany. Since the dependent variables are dichotomies (to bar or not to bara 
specific group of foreigners), the statistical technique of logistic regression is used.”° 

The regression results along with details on question wording and coding are summarized in table 

1. Three of the four factors introduced above show a strong and consistent effect across the four 
models, only age fails to be a statistically significant factor with respect to asylum seekers. Also, its 
effect with respect to the other three groups of foreigners is relatively small though statistically 
significant on the .05 level at least. In addition, with respect to resettlers younger respondents are more 
inclined to bar them than older respondents -- technically refuting the working hypothesis stated 
above. However, in view of the history of the resettler issue, the insistence on German nationality 
("Volkszugehdrigkeit") of people that have lived for generations in another country is a politically 
conservative idea, diametrically opposed to a decreased emphasis on the nation state. In essence, 
then, we should have expected the sign reversal of the age effect for the group of resettlers. Relative 
deprivation and education are of about equal strength in their effect on xenophobia; slight variations 
from one group of foreigners to the next lie within the margins of estimation error. While the effect of 
education and ideological position confirms earlier findings (e.g., Hoskin 1991), the link between the 
economic situation and hostility towards foreigners is less well established. Hoskin (1991:93) reports at 
best moderate or weak effects for Germany, but she used more objective indicators (like income, 
unemployment, etc.) rather than the subjective measure of relative deprivation employed here. Further 
tests (not shown in table 1) indicate that there are no significant interaction effects between the region 
variable and the four key factors. In other words: the pattern of xenophobic reactions is identical in 
East and in West Germany. This result is remarkable. It casts doubt on the validity of theoretical 
explanations on the macro level blaming the authoritarian structure of the former Communist regime or 
a modemization deficit for xenophobic reactions in East Germany. In spite of a vastly different past, 
notwithstanding tremendous differences in political socialization, East Germans and West Germans are 


much alike when it comes to xenophobia. A second remarkable result is the similarity of effect patterns 


"| will not go into any details of this technique. Rather | assume some general familiarity with the approach. Also 
Demaris (1992) or NoruSis (1992) may be used for a brief introduction. 


i 


‘ 
4 
1 
3 ft 
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Table 1: Support for Barring further Migration 1992: Logistic Regression R 


Indep. Resettlers Asylum Seekers 
Variable B Exp(B) B Exp(B) 


West -0892 1.0933 ~2742** 2.3155 
Left-Right -1029** 1.1083 - 1648** 1.1792 
Rel. Depr. 

much -5315** 1.7014 - 4687** 1.5980 
some -.0097 -9904 -0254 1.0257 
Education 

low -5091** 1.6639 -6817** 1.9772 
medium - 0867 1.0906 - 1097 1.1159 
Age -.0086* -9915 -0024 1.0024 
Constant -2.4683 -2.5829 


* Effect significant on .05 level 
** Effect significant on .01 level 


Question wording: 
Dependent variables: “Im folgenden geht es um den Zuzug verschiedener Personengruppen 
bitte die [folgende] Liste. 
A Der Zuzug soll uneingeschrankt mdglich sein [no restrictions] 
B Der Zuzug soll begrenzt werden [restricted] 
C Der Zuzug soll véllig unterbunden werden [barred] 
Wie ist es mit den deutschstammigen Aussiediern aus Osteuropa? [Resettlers] 
Und mit den Asylisuchenden? [Asylum seekers] 
Und mit Arbeitnehmern aus der Europaischen Gemeinschaft? [EC-workers] 
Und mit Arbeitnehmern aus Nicht-EG-Staaten, z.B. Tiirken? [Non-EC workers]" 


Relative Deprivation: “im Vergleich dazu, wie andere hier in Deutschiand leben: Glauben Sie, 
weniger [some] oder sehr viel weniger [much]?* 


Education: 

low = ohne AbschiuB, Volks-/HauptschulabschiuB, Polytechnische Oberschule mit AbschiuB 
medium = Mittlere Reife, RealschulabschiuB, Polytechnische Oberschule mit AbschiuB 10. Ki 
high = Hochschulreife 


Coding of variables: 

All four dependent variables were recoded into dichotomies with ‘vdllig unterbinden (bar)" co 
Age (ranging from 18 to 92 years) and Left-Right scale (ranging from 1=Left to 10=Right) we 
coding (the SPSS default) was used for these variables where the category not shown is cod 
shown; e.g., for respondents in the East, the size of the effect is the same as in the West but 
Given this coding, for categorical variabies exp(b) gives the factor by which the odds to supp 
everything else the same, the odds to support barring of asylum seekers change by factor 1. 
deprivation, the odds to favor barring of resettlers change by factor 1.7. For metric variables, 
more admission of non-EC workers change by factor (1.1636)°=3.91 between an extreme Le 
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on Results 


EC-Workers Non-EC-Workers 
B Exp(B) a Exp(B) 


-.5141** -5981 -.1986** - 8199 
-1135** 1.1201 -1516** 1.1636 


-6080** 1.8367 -3312** 1.3926 
-.0285 -9719 -.0242 -9761 


-4670** -6080** 1.8367 

-2453* 1.2780 -1612* 1.1749 

-0094* 1.0095 -0086* 1.0087 
-2.1428 


ppen nach Deutschland. Wie ist Ihre Einstellung dazu? Benutzen Sie fur Ihre Antwort 


Sie, daB Sie Ihren gerechten Anteil erhalten, mehr als Ihren gerechten Anteil, etwas 


Q. Klasse, Fachhochschulreife 


)" coded as 1. 

t) were treated as metric, the other independent variables as categorical. Deviation 

is coded as -1. The effect for this category equals the negative sum of the effects 
st but with the opposite sign. 

support "barring" change if the respondents falls into this specific category. E.g., 

tor 1.35 if the respondent lives in the West. Or, if a respondent feels much relative 
bles, the empirical range needs to be taken into account. E.g., the odds of favoring no 
e Left respondent (a “1* on the Left-Right scale) and an extreme Right respondent. 


2 
792 

257 

772 

159 

1024 

luB 8. oder 9. Klasse 
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across the four groups of foreigners. Though each group has a distinct immigration history of its own, 


and though their legal status is varies considerably, these differences do not seem to matter much with 


respect to the basic structure of xenophobic reactions." 


GERMANY AND ITS EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS: 


AN OVERVIEW Table 2: 
Perception of Number of Foreigners in own 
Country, 1989-1993 


In this section, we will assess xenophobia in 


the larger context of the European Community, 
A. "Generally speaking, how do you feel about the number 
of people of another nationality living in our country 
[1991/1992: ... people living in (our country) who are not 
nationals of the European Community countries:]: are there 
Netherlands. The purpose of this cross-national too many, a lot but not too many or not many?" 

B. *..., | would tike you to tell me if there are many such 
comparison is not exonerate the Germans by people [people of other nationality], a few, or none who live 
in your neighborhood?" 


and more specifically, German mass sentiment 


in comparison to France, Great-Britain, and the 


showing that other countries have problems with 
their foreigners as well.” Rather, more universal Percent “too many* (A) / "many" (B) 
patterns of xenophobia may be discovered 1989 1991 1992 1993 1989 
deepening our understanding of the situation in 
Germany. 

Data from several Eurobarometer surveys 
allow to assess the extent of xenophobia and 
racism or -- more generally -- attitudes towards 


“others" beyond Germany in the context of the 


EC member states and more particularly in the 
context of other fully industrialized Northern 

European nations like France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, and Denmark. This Mean7 


dad of seven nations will be used as the basis Note: Mean7 represent the unweighted mean for the seven 


countries above the dotted line. For 1989 the figure for West 
Germany (D-W) is used, for 1991 and later the figure for the 
united Germany (D). 


° of course, the congruence of effect structures or patterns does not preclude differences in the level of xenophobia 
towards particular groups. Also, the combined impact of the four factors considered here varies. Unfortunately, in contrast to 
ordinary regression and the coefficient of determination, there is no unique measure of goodness-of-fit in logistic regression. 


20 A most prominent example of denying xenophobia is Scheuch (1991:160). Generously, he inciudes all member 
countries of the European Community in his dismissal of any xenophobia charge: “Allgemeine Auslanderfeindlichkeit ist in 
keinem EG-Land anzutreffen. Wenn Auslander als Problem empfunden werden, dann nicht als Auslander allgemein, sondern 
wegen ihrer stark abweichenden Lebensweise und der nichtchristlichen Religion - was mitunter zusammenfallt." In my translation: 
"There is no xenophobia in any of the EC-countries. If foreigners are perceived as a problem it is not because they are foreigners 
but because they have a different life style and observe a non-Christian religion - and sometimes it is both." So, if foreigners just 
were like the Germans (or the French, or the British), all problems would disappear. A truly genuine solution. 


7 12 11 8 2 
18 25 23 25 4 
14 18 28 25 1 ‘i 
19 29 45 57 5 
39 53 53 53 12 
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for comparison.”’ Some of these data were collected upon the recommendation of two "Commissions 


of Enquiry on Racism and Xenophobia" appointed by the European Parliament, and several questions 
are supposed to be included regularly in future Eurobarometers. This series started in the spring of 
1991 (EB35), was continued in 1992 and 1993 (EB37/EB39) and -- though not fully compatible -- can 
be extended backwards to the fall of 1989 (EB30). This latter survey also contains a very informative 
block of questions about the relations between nationals and selected outgroups for France, Great 
Britain, Germany, and the Netherlands. 

First a sense of overcrowding is assessed. Do respondents feel that "too many" people of another 
nationality live in their country? As table 2 shows, a majority feels that way in each country of the 
group of seven defined above -- except for Denmark and the Netherlands where stil! well over 40 
percent think that there are too many foreigners in their country. The numbers markedly increased 
between 1989 and 1991 from a mean of 39 percent to 53 percent, but have been stable since then. 
Germany is slightly above the average, but at par with France and more recently well below Italy. An 
additional question -- only asked in 1988 -- provides an interesting qualification. While majorities feel 
that too many foreigners live in their country, only small minorities, on average 12 percent, report that 


many" foreigners live in their neighborhood. 


Table 3: Perceived Disturbance by People of other Nationality, Race, or Religion, 1989-1993 


"Some people are disturbed by the opinions, customs and way of life of people different from themselves. Do you personally, 
in your daily life find disturbing the presence of people of another nationality? 

And do you find disturbing the presence of people of another race? And peopie of another religion?" 

[Grammatical change in 1991: ‘disturbing’ placed at end of sentence. ] 


Percent “disturbea" 
Nationality Religion 
1989 1991 1991 


16 
18 


” Luxembourg is excluded because of its small sample size. ireland, Spain, Portugal, and Greece are considered less 
developed countries, more likely to be the source rather than the target of migration. 


1993 
D 17 13 19 15 | 12 
D-W 15 18 13 18 20 15 13 13 ; 
D-E ; 17 13 14 15 9 9 ° 
S 13 16 18 18 23 24 10 16 18 ; 
UK 10 13 14 13 15 15 8 13 12 
NL 8 13 13 8 10 7 8 3 s 
| 9 9 11 12 11 13 18 10 11 
B 16 19 16 25 29 22 15 26 19 
DK 11 17 21 13 18 20 16 34 39 
IRL 5 9 8 8 11 9 3 5 4 
E 5 7 7 9 11 8 
» 3 5 3 4 6 9 < 8 8 
GR 12 28 28 13 24 25 18 25 30 
Mean7 12 15 15 15 18 17 13 18 17 
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The fact that so many respondents in each country feel that there are "too many" foreigners 
becomes even more puzzling in view of additional questions about whether or not respondents 
personally find the presence of people of other nationality, race, or religion “disturbing”. As table 3 
shows, the means for the group of seven countries is clearly below 20 percent and with few exceptions 
the disturbance level in individual countries lies below this threshold. Again, there is a -- this time slight 
-- increase between 1989 and 1991 and stability between 1991 and 1993. Again, Germany sits right in 
the middle; matter of fact, 1993 figures for Germany are below average. Relatively few people are 
personally disturbed by foreigners and -- more generally -- by 'others', few people see many foreigners 


in their neighborhood, why then the prevailing sentiment that there are too many foreigners?” 


Table 4: Views of People of another Nationality, 1989 


A. Lot of their children in school reduces level of education 

B. They exploit social security benefits 

C. Their customs are difficult to understand 

D. Their presence increases unemployment for (nationals) 

E. Their presence is one of the causes of delinquency and violence 
F. Marrying into always end badly 

G. Create problems as neighbors 

H. Their presence in the neighborhood modifies propoerty prices 


Percent feeling that statement applies 


A B Cc 


10 
22 
23 


7 
1 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
7 


The 1989 survey contains additional probes about the effects that people of another nationality 
have and what their characteristic properties are. Most widespread is the belief that people of another 
nationality increase unemployment for the natives (see table 4). This sentiment runs particularly high in 
Italy and Belgium with 41 and 39 percent while (West) Germany kept a relatively low position with just 


27 percent. However, at the time, the German economy was not facing any major problems. If the 


2 ‘A technical explanation is the presence of a social desirability bias. Respondents may be reluctant to admit to 
prejudice, hate, and other sentiments conflicting with prevailing norms and values. Instead of expressing their true feelings, they 
respond in a socially desirable way communicating with a stranger, the interviewer. 


D-W 23 14 27 11 g 
F 28 32 34 22 1 9 
UK 27 21 36 15 20 
NL 28 20 15 25 11 14 
I 9 8 18 41 14 5 
B 20 33 21 39 24 1 16 
DK 35 26 21 30 18 1 13 
IRL 11 5 7 22 3 3 
| E 5 3 8 26 3 4 
P 12 11 16 31 10 14 
GR 16 15 20 45 26 4 
Mean7 25 22 19 33 16 12 , 
| 
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question were asked today, the responses might be quite different. The second most important 
concem is that “a lot of their children in school reduces the level of education." Here Denmark, the 
Netherlands, France, and the United Kingdom score highest with around 30 percent each. A close third 
concern is the fear that foreign nationals exploit the social security system. This fear is most prevalent 
in Belgium with 33 percent, but surprisingly rare in Germany with only 14 percent. Unemployment, 
education, social security benefits: in essence, these are economic concerns. It appears that negative 
feelings against foreigners are mainly fueled by fears that foreigners negatively affect the affluence of 
the natives, that they take or get an undeservedly large piece of the pie. Economic and social envy 


rather than racism seems to lie at the heart of the matter. 


As to immigration policy, sentiment to totally shut out 
Asylurn Seekers in Select European Countries 
certain groups runs fairly high -- with little change between 
1991 and 1993 (see table 5). On average between 25 and 
30 percent of the respondents in each country think that 
workers from both ‘south of the Mediterranean’ and 'Eastem 


Europe’ should not be accepted and geopolitical differences 


are clearly reflected in the responses. E.g., in 1993 in 


France, 37 percent want to shut out workers form the South, ees 


igure 9 
but only 29 percent opt for barring workers form Eastern 


Europe. In Germany the situation is reversed: 34 percent are against workers from Eastern Europe, but 


only 25 percent against workers from the South. Confirming findings reported earlier, the East 


Germans top the list with 36 and 39 percent. Overall, however, Germany is not atypical. This includes 


the attitude towards asylum seekers. The figures for Germany (21 percent favoring shutout in 1993) are 
markedly below those for France (30 percent) though neither France no any other country has been 
confronted with a stream of asylum seekers even remotely similar to the situation in Germany (see 
figure 9). 

Finally, in all countries there is widespread support to restrict the rights of foreigners who are not 
nationals of the EC. On average, 39 percent call for restrictions with Belgium leading the way with 48 
percent and Germany coming in with 41 percent. Given that non-EC-country workers do not enjoy 
many rights to start with, it is hard to imagine what (further) 'restrictions' can mean rather than revoking 
their residence permit whenever it deems opportune. Negative feelings towards foreigners, fears that 
they may take away from the natives are abundant across the seven EC-countries that are likely targets 
of in-migration. Mass sentiment towards foreigners in Germany is not notably different from that in the 
other countries. On some measures, even countries with a distinct liberal and/or cosmopolitan 
reputation like the Netherlands or Denmark have higher scores than Germany. Xenophobia in France 


and Great Britain matches the levels found in Germany. 


- 
19” 


Table 5: Acceptance of People seeking Entry and Rights of Immigrants, 1991-1 


A(B) "Some people from different countries of the South of the Mediterranean 
European Community (in the West). For this type of immigration, what dc 
without restrictions, accept them but with restrictions or not accept them 

C. “Some people, suffering from human rights violations in their country are 

1993 wording: 

A. “If people from different countries of the South of the: Mediterranean wis 
that they should be accepted without restrictions, accepted but with rest 
“And what about people coming from Eastern Europe who wish to work 
“And what about people suffering from human rights violations in their cc 
“And what about citizens of other countries of the European Community 


“Thinking of people living in (our country) who are not nationals of the Et 
extended, restricted or left as they are?" 


Percent “not accept them" 


From South From East 
(A) (B) 

91 91 

25 

25 


26 
33 


@ 

KuechI 

| 

Asylum 
(C) 

93 91 92 

D 34 24 a 
: D-W 32 27 29 
D-E 36 23 28 39 12 

F 34 a7 22 24 29 24 29 

UK 26 27 28 23 26 28 20 20 

NL 28 34 23 22 29 a3 16 18 

I 15 14 16 15 14 17 15 17 

B 34 33 32 at 27 28 29 29 

DK 25 a7 30 19 29 26 8 10 

IRL BI. 10 13 i3 10 13 18 3 

E g 10 13 9 7 10 7 8 
P 7 a1 9 7 10 Li 7 10 
GR 26 28 a 24 30 31 18 19 

Mean7 27 30 ae 22 26 26 19 21 
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91-1993 


ean (coming from Eastern Europe) wish to work here in the 


at do you think should be done here in the EC: accept them 
em?" 


are seeking political asylum. For this type of immigration, .... 


wish to work here in the European Community, do you think 
restrictions or not accepted?" 
ork in the West? .... “ 


ir country who are seeking political asylum? ... * 
nity who wish to settle in (OUR COUNTRY)? ... " 


e EC countries, do you think that their rights should be 


Percent "restrict" 
Immigrant Rights 
(E) 
91 92 


From EC 
(D) 

92 93 93 
25 21 16 37 41 
29 23 14 39 43 

12 12 ai 28 33 
29 30 18 41 40 
20 19 19 43 41 

18 11 16 29 29 

17 18 10 28 28 
29 25 16 50 48 - 
10 8 7 32 43 

16 6 22 

8 7 5 12 14 

10 Li 5 16 

19 24 19 27 35 

21 19 15 ae 39 
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NATIVES AND OTHERS: A CLOSER LOOK 
A block of question in EB30 from the fall of 1989 allows a more detailed analysis. In each of four 


select countries (Germany, France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands) respondents are asked about 
specific groups of foreigners -- those that are dominant in each country. French respondents are asked 
about North African and Asians (in the case of France ‘Asians’ are predominantly from southeast Asia), 
the British are asked about Asians (which here are mostly from India and Pakistan), the (sole) 
reference group for Germany are the Turks while Dutch respondents are asked about both Turks and 
Surinamers (people from the former Dutch Guiana). Table 6 summarizes the results with respect to 
four affects: sympathy, fear, irritation, and admiration. France shows the most striking internal 
difference: Affects towards Asians are much more positive than affects towards North Africans. A 
majority of the French often felt sympathy towards Asians, one third expressed admiration. Less than 
five percent of the French reported fear or irritation. No other group of foreigners produced so much 
positive and so little negative affect anywhere. The French and the Asians: a model of multiculturalism? 
There are some differences between the Dutch and the Germans in their sentiment towards the Turks, 
but there is no general pattern suggesting more positive feeling towards the Turks in the Netherlands. 
Overall, the affects of the Germans towards the Turks is close to the average across all countries and 


associated groups of foreigners. 


Table 6: 
Outgroups: Frequency of Sympathy, Fear, Irritation, Admiration, 1989 


“Now, | would like to ask whether you have felt the following ways about (outgroup) and their families living here. For each 
that | ask you about, please tell me whether you have felt that way very often, fairly often, not too often, or never? 
How often have you felt sympathy for [afraid of, irritation at, admiration for] (outgroup) living here?" 


Percent “very often/fairly often" 


UK D-W NL 
Asn WI Turk Turk 


Sympathy 28.8 29.0 34.3 28.2 
Fear 8.0 12742 11.7 4.6 
Irritation 32.0 19.8 17.8 
Admiration 23.0 19.2 20.0 


Sample size 483 484 965 451 
Note: Sample size is exact for ‘admiration’ question; slight variations for the other three subquestions due to missing values. 


The French, British, and Dutch sample used split-halves for the outgroup to be addressed in the questionnaire: Afr = North 
Africans, Asn = Asians, Wi = West Indians, Turk = Turks, Sur = Surinamers (people from former Dutch Guiana). 


” Split-half techniques are used in France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. Each individual respondent is asked 
about one group of foreigners only. This block of questions was commissioned by James Jackson, a psychologist at the 
University of Michigan. So far, | have not succeeded in locating a publication containing the primary analysis of these data. 
Standard Eurobarometer policy allows the inclusion of independently funded question modules. After an embargo period, these 
data become generally available for secondary analysis as part of the Eurobarometer data set (through ICPSR in the United 
States). Initial results, however, are not published in the printed Eurobarometer reports available from the Commission of the EC. 


F 
26.9 34.4 
3.9 9.5 
1653 
12.6 18.6 
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More than their European neighbors, however, the Germans would prefer to send the Turks back 
to their home country -- matched only by the French’ dislike of North Africans (see table 7). Nine 
percent of the German respondents want to send all Turks home, even those born in Germany, 
another 17 percent opt for sending all foreign-bom Turks back. At the other extreme, only 11 percent 
want the government not to send back any Turks. The Dutch are most accommodating whether it 
concerns the Turks or the Surinamers, almost matched by the French and their attitude towards their 
Asian population. 

These Eurobarometer data also allow to test the multivariate model discussed earlier in a broader 
cross-national context. As before, age, education, ideological position on the Left-Right scale, and a 


measure of relative deprivation are considered as factors affecting the preferred policy option. As 


Table 7: Preferred Long-Term Policy towards Foreigners 


"There are a number of policy options concerning the presence of (outgroup) immigrants living here. In your opinion, which is 
the one policy that the government should adopt in the long run? The government shouid .... 

Send al! (outgroup), eben born in (country), back to their own country 

Send only those (outgroup) who were not born in (country) back to their own country 


The government should not send back to their own country any of the (outgroup) now living in (country)." 


F UK D-W NL 
Afr Asn Turk Turk 
Mean 
Send home 
all 
foreign-born 
combined 
16.3 
Keep all 
14.0 


N 461 490 492 488 1008 477 


Note: Percentages do not add up to 100 since other responses are omitted. The question was intended as single response. 
However, for roughly one third of the sample more than response was recoded. Due to this variation in questionnaire 
administration, the frequencies for the middle categories are not reliable. 


dependent variable a dichotomy is used -- contrasting the respondents that want the foreigners send 


back (either all or those foreign bom) and the rest. The Eurobarometer survey offers an even more 


fitting measure of relative deprivation: Respondents rate their state of economic well-being relative to 


that of the foreigner group. Again, a logistic regression model is estimated. The results are summarized 
in table 8. By and large, the replication is successful. Age, of marginal significance in the models 
based on German ALLBUS data, is of no effect whatsoever and could be dropped from the model. 
However, as before, education and relative deprivation have a strong effect; the more fitting 
operationalization of relative deprivation here leads to an even more pronounced effect. The 


multivariate model thus confirms the earlier conclusion that xenophobia is largely driven by economic 


Sur 
6.8 
14.7 
468 
| 
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envy. The different signs of the effects associated with specific country/foreigner group contexts 


indicate different levels of xenophobia, however the effect structure is largely invariant -- as indicated by 


the absence of major interaction effects. 


There is ample evidence of xenophobia in Germany, but -- unfortunately -- this phenomenon is not 
restricted to Germany. Compared to its neighbors, Germany occupies a position in the middle; 
somewhat less open and cosmopolitan than the Dutch, but easily matched by the French and their 
sentiment towards North Africans. Level and structure of negative attitudes towards foreigners in 
Germany do not show any particularities setting the Germans apart. In Germany as elsewhere 
ideological racism seems to be the exception. Negative feelings towards foreigners are fueled by fears 


that foreigners will unduly thwart the current or future economic well-being of the natives. 
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Table 8: Hostility towards Outgroup 
by Education, Ideological Position, and Relative Economic Well-Being: Logistic Regression 


Hostility: Favoring to send home all members of outgroup 
Education: Age leaving school: 1 = up to 15 , 2 = 16-19, 30 = 
Age: Measured in years, ranging from 15 to 96 

Ideological Position: Placement on 10-point Left-Right scale (1= = extreme Left, 10=extreme Right) 
Relative Economic Well-Being: 

"Would you say that over the last five years people like yourself in (country) have been 
economically a loty better off, better off, the same, worse off, or a lot worse off than most 
(outgroup) people living her?" 

Last two categories combined for analysis due to low count. 


20 and older 


Numher of cases: 4075 Number of missing data: 977 Number of valid cases: 3098 
Parameter Coding 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) 


1.000 
-000 
-000 
-000 


Value Freq 
c-0 

F-Africans 
F-Asians 
UK-Asians 
UK-W. Indians 
D-Turks 
NL-Turks 
NL-Surinamers 
EconwB 

much better off : 361 


383 
333 
380 
363 


-000 
1.000 
-000 
-000 


-000 
-000 
1.000 
-000 


-000 
-000 
-000 
1.000 
863 .000 .000 .000 .000 -000 
399 .000 .000 .000 .000 1.000 
377 -1.000 -1.000 -1.000 -1.000 -1.000 -1.000 


-000 
-000 
-000 
-000 


1.000 .000 .000 


better off 
same 
worse off 


1308 
1067 
362 


-000 1.00 
-1.000 -1.00 
-000 .00 


0 .000 
0 -1.000 
0 1.000 


907 1.000 .000 

2 1412 .000 1.000 

3 779 -1.000 -1.000 

Initial Log Likelihood Function: -2 Log Likelihood 2984.5444 

Chi-Square df Significance 

Model Chi-Square 296.376 13 -0000 
Wald 
27.8112 
43.5217 
41.5145 
- 1301 
103.2935 
17.2876 
18.9237 


Variable 8 f 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
94.5560 1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


L-R scale - 1208 
Educ 
Educ(1) 
Educ(2) 
EconwB 
EconwWB(1) - 5893 
EconwWB(2) - .3629 
EconwB(3) 
c-0 
C-0(1) 
C-0(2) 
c-0(3) 
C-0(4) -0829 
c-0(5) -6386 
C-0(6) -.5276 
Vv383 -0004 
Constant -2.3504 


S.E. 
-0229 


Sig R 
-0000 .0930 
-0000 =.1151 
-000G6 = .1151 
-7184 .0000 
-0000 .1806 
-0000 -.0716 
-0000 -.0753 
-0000 =.1761 
-0000 .1560 
-0000 .0983 
-.0322 
-5281 .0000 
-5428 .0000 
-0000 =.1275 
-0010 -.0543 
-8798  .0000 
-0000 


Exp(B) 
1.1284 


-4696 
-0249 


-0729 
- 0690 


1.5994 
1.0252 


-1417 
-0834 
- 1027 


-5547 
-6956 
2.7152 
84.6019 
30.8366 
5.0909 
-3981 
-3704 
50.4981 
-1604 10.8160 
-0028 -0229 
- 1860 159.7276 


-6535 
-3442 
-0806 


01177 
1525 
- 1278 
- 1362 
-0899 


1.9223 
7088 
1.0839 
-9205 
1.8939 
-5900 
1.0004 


Note: There is no significant interaction between country and ideological position. There is, however, some interaction 
between education and country resulting in a different effect for medium education with respect to French attitudes towards 
Asians (becoming negative). Also, when nesting the effect of ideological position by education, the effect of ideological 
position becomes insignificant for the low education group. Including these interactions (as nested effects) and dropping the 
insignificant country effects for UK, model chi-square increases to about 320 (from 296). 


2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
Educ 
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SUMMARY AND OUTLOOK 


Based on the empirical evidence, the German masses seem to be no more -- and no less -- 


xenophobic than the French or the British. But, there also was rampant anti-Semitism all over Eurcpe 
in the 1920s and 1930s, and only the Germans opted for a 'final solution’. Given recent history, the 
Germans will have to endure closer scrutiny, they have to live with the fact that rightwing extremism 
there will always be more alarming than elsewhere. There are neo-Nazi groups in Germany, for sure, 
and it appears that for quite some time authorities have dealt with those much more casually than with 
extremists on the Left. Understandably, Jewish groups are most concemed with a perceived lack of 
effort on part of the German goverment and one organization has even launched its own undercover 
operation to quell any further growth of these groups. E.g., the Simon Wiesenthal Center based in Los 
Angeles conducted a five months operation in which an undercover operative was sent to Germany 
and successfully “infiltrated the top leadership of the neo-Nazi movement in Germany". In a report sent 
to their membership and other interested parties in spring 1993, the Center claims that the German 
government figure of 40,000 members in neo-Nazi groups is grossly underestimated. It also claims that 
there is widespread police collusion effectively protecting neo-Nazis. In part, these findings may be 
exaggerated and/or lacking corroboration from other sources. | also doubt whether these groups truly 
> constitute a 'movement' at this point in time.?* However, this and similar reports are indicative of very 
serious concems abroad. Many on the intellectual Left in Germany concur painting an image of 
Germany on the brink of a democratic meltdown or -- envisioning global gloom -- holding capitalism 
responsible for all rightwing evils (e.g., Institut fur Sozialforschung 1992). 

Particularly poignant criticism has been voiced over the decision to change constitutional rights to 
political asylum. Here, opposition from within Germany has been even more forcefui than from abroad. 
However, much of this is hypocritical and ill-directed. The vast majority of applicants for asylum were 
not politically persecuted in the sense the founders of the German constitution had envisioned. This is 
documented by the low success rate as well as ample anecdotal evidence, e.g., television interviews 
with asylum applicants going home to Romania ‘for Christmas’. Also, the extremely skewed distribution 
of asylum seekers (see again figure 9) across Europe indicates that Germany has been targeted as an 
economic haven. Germany, then, is well justified in changing its constitution and its asylum laws to 
Clarify original intent and make its regulation more comparable to those of its neighbors. The 
overwhelming public support for a change, then, is not indication of xenophobia by itself. It is a 
legitimate defense of native interests. Whether the actual changes will meet the intended goals, 


though, remains to be seen. 


- Unfortunately, even as a sociological concept there is no generally agreed upon definition of ‘movement -- and 
almost any group pursuing specific and goals interests likes to portray itself as (part of) a movement. Without entering into a 
conceptual debate, | consider a consistent ideology appealing to a large segment of the population and a growing support base 
as necessary conditions for a ‘movement. As of now, | do not discern a neo-Nazi movement, notwithstanding a disquieting 
number of neo-Nazi activities. 


‘ 
i 
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The true question is a different one and here | return to the morale issue mentioned in the 


introduction. Germany has long maintained that it is not an ‘immigration country’ and both public 


policy and mass sentiment towards guestworkers reflect this position. More recent concessions 


towards long term residents are largely cosmetic and do not signal a basic reorientation. In a world 
with vast differences in wealth and economic opportunities, in a Europe where migration is no longer 
suppressed by Communist regimes, Germany must face the question whether it can afford (morally 
and politically) to isolate itself, whether this way it can succeed in preserving a standard of living much 
higher than that of most other countries. | think it can not. Immigration cannot be stopped, cannot be 
reversed and the Germans better truly embrace the idea of a multicultural society and quite probably 
some decline in their affluence. History has quickly dispelled Chancellor Kohl's naive vision of German 
unification as a non-zero sum game with winners only (Kuechler 1992, 1993). Opening Germany to 
immigration will require additional economic sacrifices.” 

Morally, the Germans have no choice. And they may not have a choice politically. However, the 
German public is not prepared for this move and the present abysmal cast of political leaders is not 
likely to engage in the bold initiative needed. The frustration of the masses seems to grow by the day. 
They are disgusted with their leadership and a general sense of gloom prevails. In July 1993, more 
than 50 percent of the Politbarometer respondents (East and West combined) felt that the German 
society was in a ‘severe crisis' (38 percent) or even ‘at the brink of a catastrophe’ (13 percent). 
Almost 60 percent said that the government was doing a poor job, but even more felt that the 
opposition would no better or worse. Yet, a majority still felt that the state of the German society was 
better than that of its western European neighbors. These are just snapshots though reconfirming 
comparable data from May 1993. The trend of the German public's growing disenchantment is better 
depicted by standard indicators of ‘satisfaction with democracy’ and the perception of the present and 
future state of the economy. In the era of the united Germany, satisfaction with democracy is on a slow 
but steady downward trend. In July 1993, the percentage of respondents more satisfied than 
dissatisfied dropped below 60 in the West and stayed just above 30 in the East (see figure 10). 
Economic perceptions changed more dramatically: In the West, the percentage of respondents rating 
the present economic situation in Germany as "bad" rose from practically zero to 30 by July 1993, but 
-- over the course of 1993 -- optimism in the future increased. Figures for the East are more stable, but 
the perception was fairly desolate right from the start (see figure 11). 

Putting these pieces together, a rather bleak scenario emerges. Though racism of the Nazi kind 


seems to be restricted to some fringe groups relatively small in numbers, there is widespread 


*8 This decline in affluence may come in difference ways, some of it hidden, not immediately apparent to average 
citizen like in the form of further increase in public indebtedness. 


26 German wording: "zur Zeit in schwerer Krise" and "auf eine Katastrophe zubewegen". Differences between 
respondent in East and West Germany are insignificant. 
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Satisfaction with Democracy 
Percent “more satisfied” 
—— West 
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Perception of Economic Situation 
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xenophobia in Germany. At the heart of negative feeling towards foreigners lie economic concerns and 


envy. People feeling deprived of their fair share in society (particularly in comparison to groups of 


foreigners) are more likely to act adversely towards foreigners. In times marked by growing and 


probably persistent economic difficulties and by the absence of visionary, courageous, and effective 


political leaders, and in a public already given to gloom, the segment of those feeling deprived may 


grow considerably. Foreigners, then, are a likely target for blame. Hopefully, the democratic forces will 


prevail. But it will take more than symbolic actions, more than a 'chain of lights’, to guarantee the rights 


and the safety of foreigners in Germany. The Germans must tackle the immigration problems. 


Restrictive measures, however legitimate, will not truly solve the problem. 


| 
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